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THOMAS  BEWICK,  B50BAYEB   05   WOOD. 


Whbh  reputations  have  been  gain- 
ed, ftill  it  often  happens  that  few  are 
leaUj  acquainted  with  the  grounds  on 
which  they  rest.  Most  people  have 
heard  of  the  name  of  Bewick.  Tet 
inquire  of  the  many  upon  what  found- 
adoQ  the  fame  of  thb  name  is  built, 
tndf  nine  times  out  of  ten,  the  answer 
dttll  be,  **  upon  the  excellence  of  his 
wood  engravinga.*'  Even  so.  Ask  what 
lort  of  excellence,  and,  upon  the  se- 
cond interrogatory,  the  catechumen  is 
at  a  nonplus.  We  shall  be  excused  if 
we  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  genius 
and  works  of  Bewick. 

IliOQias  Bewick  was  bom  in  the  year 
1753,  at  Cherrybum,  in  the  parish,  and 
near  the  village,  of  Ovingham,  one  of 
the  few  places  in  Northumberland 
winch  can  boast  of  having  given  birth 
to  a  man  of  pre-eminent  talent.  He 
WIS  educated,  together  with  his  young- 
er brother  Jonn,  at  Ovingham  school, 
then  conducted  by  the  Reverend  Chris- 
topher Gregson.  At  the  age  of  four- 
teen, he  was  apprenticed  to  the  late  Mr 
Balph  Beilby,  engraver  at  Newcastle- 
i^Km-'Nne.  At  this  time,  it  is  said, 
he  iirdy  omitted  a  Sunday's  visit  to 
hia  &ther  at  Cherrybum,  a  distance 
of  about  fourteen  miles.  Sometimes, 
on  his  arrival,  he  would  find  the  river 
Tyne  too  deep  to  be  forded.  On  such 
occasions  he  would  shout  his  inquiries 
across  the  water,  and  contentedly  re- 
turn home.  He  seems  to  have  early 
tomed  his  attention  to  that  peculiar 
Ivanch  of  his  art  for  which  he  has 
since  become  so  celebrated.  In  1775, 
he  obtained  a  premium  from  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts  for  his  wood  engiaving  of 
^  *  Old  Hound."  The  position  of 
die  huntsman's  house  in  this  little  cut 

Vok  XYIII. 


betrays  some  faint  traces  of  his  genius. 
This  success  probably  incited  him  to 
the  more  eager  prosecution  of  this  spe- 
cies of  engraving.  The  result  was,  that 
the  first  edition  of  the  History  of  Qua- 
dmpeds  was  published  by  Mr  Beilby 
and  himself,  for  they  had  now  become 
partners,  in  the  year  1790.  This  was 
the  spring  of  his  reputation.  In  1795, 
Mr  William  Buhner,  the  well-known 
printer,  published  the  Traveller  and 
I)e86rted  Village  of  Goldsmith,  and 
the  Hermit  of  Pamell,  with  wood- 
Cuts  by  Thomas  and  John  Bewick. — 
The  beauty  and  novelty  of  the  engrav- 
ings strongly  attracted  public  atten- 
tion. Many,  indeed,  were  at  first  scep- 
tical as  to  the  possibility  of  such  effects 
being  produced  from  wood.  Amongst 
the  incredulous  was  said  to  have  been 
his  late  Majesty,  who,  was  only  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  by  actual  inspec- 
tion of  the  blocks.  In  1796.  the  Chace 
of  Somerville  was  publishea  in  a  simi- 
lar manner ;  andj  in  the  same  year, 
Mr  Bewick  lost  his  yoimffer  brother 
and  coadjutor  John,  who  died  of  con- 
sumption. He  was  now  rapidly  rising 
to  celebrity ;  and,  in  the  year  1 797,  was 
published  the  first  volume  of  his  His- 
tory of  British  Birds,  containing  the 
Land  Birds.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  best 
of  his  works.  There  is  a  little  anec- 
dote connected  with  this  publication. 
In  one  of  the  tail-pieces,  Bewick's 
strong  delight  in  satirical  humour  led 
him  a  little  too  fiar  across  the  debate- 
able  land  of  decorum.  Unconvinced, 
however,  and  inconvincible  did  he  re- 
main, until  a  considerable  number  of 
impressions  had  got  into  circulation. 
He  was  then  compelled  to  have  the 
offending  part  in  the  remainder  of  the 
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edition  daubed  over  with  Indian  ink. 
In  the  second  edition  the  block  is  al- 
tered. The  second  volume  of  British 
Birds,  consisting  of  the  Water  Birds, 
was  not  published  until  1804.  Lastly, 
in  1818  were  published  8eiect  Fables 
of  JEsop  and  others,  collected  tuiA  em- 
bellish^ by  Thomas  Bewick.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  some  to  know,  that 
the  tfdl-piece  at  p.  162  of  the  fint  edi- 
tion of  this  work  bears  the  date  of  his 
mother's  death ;  and  that  at  p.  17^  of 
his  other's.  The  final  tail-piece  is  a 
Tiew  of  Ovingham  churchyard,  in 
which  is  the  family  buryinff-place. — 
Such  is  the  brief  outline  of  the  life 
and  principal  works  of  Bewick.  The 
external  history  of  genius  is  in  general 
easily  told. 

That  Thomas  Bewick  has  been  the 
great  improver  of  the  art  of  wood-en- 
graving, it  is  needless  to  say.  He  may 
indeed  be  called  the  father  of  the 
art :  and  his  iame  has,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  been  the  cause  of  the  at- 
tention wluch  has  ever  since  been  paid 
to  this  n>ecies  of  engraving.  It  can- 
not be  doubted,  however,  diat,  in  the 
mere  mechanical  excellence  of  his  craft 
— in  fineness  of  line— in  sharpness  and 
in  smoothness,  he  has  been  outdone  bv 
some  of  his  pupils.  Bewick's  ^xcd- 
lence  is  not  of  the  mechanical  sort.  He 
will  esteem  this  no  left-handed  com- 
pliment. His  fune  does  not  rest  upon 
uds.  It  is  his  graphic  tact — ^the  tru^ 
of  his  conception  and  delineation  of 
nature,  that  will  carry  him  down  to 
posterity.  He  is  in  reality,  in  essence, 
as  one  may  say,  a  Paintsb  ;  and  his 
fame  rests  upon  a  foundation  similar 
to  that  of  other  painters.  It  is  true 
he  uses  the  graver,  not  the  pencil.  It 
is  true  he  has  limited  his  range  of  sub- 
ject. But  the  great — the  captivating 
exeeUence  of  Bewick  is,  nevertheless, 
pictorial.  He  is  great  as  an  admirer 
and  faithful  exhibitor  of  nature ;  not 
as  a  cutter  of  fine  lines,  and  a  copyist 
of  the  designs  of  others. 

Of  Bewick's  powers,  the  most  ex- 
traordinary is  the  perfect  and  undevi- 
ating  accuracy  with  which  he  seizM 
and  transfers  to  paper  the  natural  ob- 
jects which  it  is  his  delight  to  draw. 
His  landscapes  are  absolute  fac-si- 
miles ;  his  animals  are  whole-length 
portraits.  Other  books  on  natural  his- 
tory have  fine  engravings, — ^they  are 
coloured  or  uncoloured;  copper  or 
wood, — ^but  still,  to  use  a  common  ex- 
pression, they  "  are  all  tarred  with  one 
iUck,^'*    Neitner  beast  nor  bird  in  them 
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has  any  character — ^like  a  servant  who 


has  never  been  at  place — not  even  a 
bad  one.  Dog  and  deer,  lark  and 
sparrow,  have  all  airs  and  countenances 
marvellously  insipid,  and  of  a  most 
flat  similitude.  A  flock  of  dandies 
would  not  have  a  more  nnintellectual 
likeness  to  each  other,  a  more  deplo- 
rable proximitv  of  negation.  Tney 
are  not  only  aH  Mke  each  other,  but 
not  one  of  &em  Kke  anything  worth 
looking  at.  A  collection  of  fazmlv  por- 
traits, all  "  tenth  transmitters  of  mol- 
i^  fiftces."  This  is  no  joke.  Ton  may 
buy  dear  books  or  cheap  books,  i>iit  if 
jou  want  to  know  wnat  a  bird  or 
quadruped  m,  to  Bewick  you  must  go 
at  last.  Study  Bewick,  and  you  know 
a  British  bird  as  you  know  a  man,  by 
his  physiognomy.  Ton  become  ac- 
quainted with  him  as  you  do  with  Mr 
Tims,  to  whom  you  were  introduced 
last  Wednesday.  Tou  can  make  him 
out  even  at  a  distance,  as  sailors  say, 
by  "  the  cut  of  his  jib."  There  is  no 
need,  as  in  other  cases,  of  counting 
primaries  and  secondaries^  or  taking 
an  inventory  of  his  tail  before  you  can 
identify  him.  Tou  may  admire  him, 
as  a  novel  heroine  sometimes  admires 
the  bero,  altogether  for  his  je  lie  e^cns 
quci — and  this  is  the  very  quintessence 
of  refinement  in  bird-fimcying. 

It  needs  only  to  glance  at  the  works 
of  Bewick,  to  convince  ourselves  with 
trhat  wonderful  felicity  the  very  coun- 
tenance and  air  of  ms  animals  are 
marked  and  distinguished.  There  is 
the  grave  owl ;  the  silly  wavering  lap- 
wing ';  the  pert  jay ;  the  impudent 
over-fed  sparrow  ;  the  airy  lark  ;  the 
sleepy-heaided  gourmand  duck ;  the 
restless  titmouse ;  the  insignificant 
wren  ;  the  clean  harmless  gull ;  the 
keen  rapacious  kite— every  one  has 
character.  There  are  no  ''muffin 
faces."  This  is  far  bevond  the  mere 
pencilling  of  fur  or  feathers.  It  is  the 
seizure  and  transfusion  of  countenance. 
In  this  Bewick's  skill  seems  unap- 
proached  and  unapproachable  by  any 
other  artist  who  nas  ever  attempted 
thb  line.  Were  he  to  take  the  por- 
traits of  our  friend  James  Hogg's  pre- 
sent flock  of  sheep,  we,  Christopher 
North,  would  bet  a  thousand  guineas 
that  the  shepherd  should  point  out 
every  individual  bleater  by  his  "  vis- 
nomy,"  and  this  is  something.  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence  could  do  no  more 
for  the  Royal  Tacht  Club,  and  the 
Congress  of  Yerona. 

Bewick's  vignettes  are  just  as  re- 
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markible.  Take  ha  Brhish  Biidi^uid 
in  Iha  tail  jpwpes  to  these  two  volumet 
jM  iIaU  md  the  most  touchiiig  pre* 
MBtatioDS  of  Batuse  in  all  her  formfly 
iiijnute  and  inanhnate  There  are 
ibt  poaehen  tracking  a  hare  in  the 
mm ;  and  the  urchins  who  have  ao- 
wmpHshed  the  cnation  of  a  "  snow 
bkl"  In  the  hqmorouay  there  are 
te  disappointed  beggar  leaving  the 
^openfor  the  pigs  and  pon£7  to 
■aioh  orer  the  good  dame's  linen 
wfed^  she  is  laying  ont  to  diy— or, 
ekit  a  methodist  would  call  profane, 
ti»  cat  stealii^  the  hlind  man's  dinner 
wkilit  he  is  devoutlj  sayog  g^ace^or 
Iht  thief  who  aees  devils  in  ev^j  bosh 
tad  stmnp  of  a  tree — a  sketch  tiiat 
Hqgsrth  himself  might  envy.  ThmL 
ia  mother  strain,  there  is  the  strayed 
iiftnt  standing  at  the  horse's  heels, 
sod  puUkig  ite  tail,  the  mother  in  an 
s^tiiyiying  over  the  stile — the  sporta- 
■aa  who  has  slipped  intpthe  toaent ; 
sad  the  blind  man  and  boy  unconscir 
mi  fft  ''Ke^  on  this  side;*  In  the 
MtDio  then  is  that  best  of  bnilesqoes 
ipsQ  military  pomp,  the  four  urchins 
sitnde  of  gravestones  f <»  horses,  the 
Int  Mowing  a  glass  trumpet,  and  the 
sihsn  bediMBed  in  tatters,  with  rush- 
«M  and  wooden  swoids. 

mn  most  we  pass  over  his  sesrside 
AHshes  all  inimitable.  The  cutter 
Asriwg  the  laugglev — u  it  not  evi- 
dcBl  tb^  are  gomg  at  least  ten  knots 
SB  hour  f  netiredgulb  sitting  on  the 
vafM^emy  curled  headof  whichseems 
yg  witibi  misohief .  What  pruning  of 
plamtge^  what  stalkings  and  flappmgs 
sad  somlehings  of  the  sand,  are  nut 
depleted  in  that  collection  of  sesrbiids 
oatheshovel  What  desolation  is  there 
ia  that  sketch  of  coast  after  a  storm, 
with  the  sectary  rock,  the  ebb  tide, 
fibs  cfab  just  vaituring  out,  and  the 
■ait  of  the  sunken  vessel  standingup 
through  the  treaeherous  waters  1  What 
tiwth  and  minute  nature  b  in  that  tide 
eomki^  in,  each  wave  rolling  higher 
than  his  predeoessor,  like  a  line  of  con- 
faerofs,  and  pouring  in  amidst  the 
ledu  with  increasing  aggression!  And 
last  and  best, — there  are  his  fishing 
•oe&es.  What  angler's  heart  but  beats 
when  he  sees  the  pool-fisher  deep  in 
the  watw,  his  rod  bending  almost  dou- 
ble with  the  rush  of  some  tremendous 
^««t  Of  heavy  salmon  t  Who  does  not 
rseognise  his  boyish  days  in  the  fellow 
with  the  «  set  lods,"  sheltering  him- 
self from  the  soakingrain  behind  an  old 
tree?  What  fisher  hasnot  seen  yon  '*old 


codger'''  sitting  by  the  river  side,  peer- 
ing over  his  tackle,  and  putting  on  a 
brandling  1  It  is  needless  to  recapitUr 
late.  Bewick's  landscapes,  in  shorty 
are  unon  the  same  principle  with  his 
animals.  They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
portraits.  They  are  the  result  of  the 
keenest  and  most  accurate  observation. 
You  perceive  eveiy  stone  and  bunch 
of  grass  has  had  actual  existence.  His 
moors  are  north-country  moors,  ndr 
ther  Scotch  nor  English.  They  are  the 
progenv  of  Cheviot,  of  Bumpside,  of 
Simonaside,  and  of  the  Carter.  The 
tail-piece  of  tiie  old  man,  pointing  out 
to  lus  boy  an  ancient  monumental 
stone,  reminds  one  of  the  Milfield 
Plain  and  Flodden  Field.  Having  only 
delineated  that  in  which  he  himseu 
has  taken  delight,  we  may  deduce  his 
character  from  his  pictures.  His  heart- 
ed love  of  his  native  county,  its  sce- 
nery, its  manners,  its  airs,  its  men  and 
women ;  his  propensity 
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lus  intense  observation  of  nature  and 
human  life;  his  satirical  and  some- 
what coarse  humour ;  his  fondness  fbr 
maxims  and  old  saws;  his  vein  of 
worldly  prudence  now  and  then  *'  crop- 
•ing  out,"  as  miners  call  it,  into  day- 
ight ;  his  passion  for  the  S€^iir6ide,and 
hu  delight  in  the  angler's  ^solitair 
trade."  All  this,  and  more,  the  ad- 
mirer of  Bewick  may  deduce  from  his 
ske^es. 

We  have  sometimes  almost  wished 
that  Bewick  had  been  a  painter.  This 
is  perhaps  selfish — perhaps  silly ;  yet 
we  own  we  have  often  felt  the  wish. 
He  would,  undoubtedly,  have  made 
an  admirable  landscape-^iainter.  We 
may  be  tolc^  it  ii  true,  that  tail-pieoes 
do  not  require  the  fillmg  up  of  larger 
fuctures.  But  what  landscape-painter 
of  them  all  has  materials  for  filling  up 
better  than  Bewick}  Had  Bewick 
been  a  painter,  one  thing  is  certain — 
that  he  would  not  have  been  of  the 
modem  school;  he  would  have  been 
shy  of  the  new-fangled  academies ;  he 
would  have  paint^,  as  one  may  say, 
by  experiment  rather  than  syllogism, 
and  attempted  to  pourtray  things  as 
they  are,  not  as  they  ought  to  be ;  he 
Would  have  been  content  with  actual 
Nature,  and  not  tried  to  dress  her  up 
or  refine  her  in  some  impossible  meta- 
physical crucible.  '^Not  to  speak  it 
profanely,"  Bewick  is  no  man  to  at- 
tempt to  improve  upon  God  Almighty, 


as  some  seem  to  do.  It  is  not  his  way 
to  chop  logic  with  nature,  being  mo- 
dest enough  to  attend  to  what  she  says, 
in  preference  to  lecturing  himself. 
Our  geniuses  now-a-days  appear  to  be 
proud  to  have,  as  they  call  it,  *'  made 
a  picture."  Bewick  probably  would 
have  been  proud  to  have  made  you  for- 
get that  his  ¥ras  a  picture.  If  you  took 
it  for  plain  reality,  he  would  not  haye 
been  offended.  Such  himible  ideas 
some  people  have. 

All  this,  however,  to  own  the  truth, 
would  have  been  no  objection  to  us. 
Far  from*  it.     We  are  quite  serious, 
Messieurs  Academicians.    Let  us  not, 
however,  be  misunderstood.    We  do 
not  say  that  highly-wrought  pictures 
are  not  to  be  painted ;  we  only  say  we 
are  apt  to  distrust  those  who  paint 
them.    When  we  hear  the  jargon  of 
"  contrast,"    "  warmth,"    "  keeping," 
and  *'  repose,"  and  all  the  other  tech- 
nical slang  of  what  is  called  virtUy  we 
confess  we  have  an  instinctive  dread 
of  mischief. — We  cannot  help  it.    Dr 
Johnson  used  to  insist,  that  *'  he  who 
would  make  a  pun,  would  pick  a  pock- 
et."   Now,  we  don't  go  so  far.    But 
when  we  see  a  man  perpetually  in- 
sist upon  displaying  Nature  in  such 
lights  as  never  were  before,  and  never 
will  be  again — who  must  always  have 
her  in  ftJl>dress — and  that  a  new  suit 
— ^**  always  at  the  top  of  her  bent," 
one  way  or  other — ever  in  extremes — 
we  say  we  shrewdly  suspect  such  a 
man  can  have  no  very  violent  objec- 
tion to— what  shall  we  call  it — colour 
a  little — or,  as  the  editor  of  the  Won- 
derful Magazine  hath  it,  '^  indulge  a 
falsity."    "  Magnoi  est  verity,'^  we  ex- 
claim with  thee,  wonderful  soul.    Thy 
Latin  may  be  bad,  but  thv  sentiment 
is  sound,  in  painting  as  well  as  morals. 
The  overstrained  taste  for  what  may 
be  called  the  extreme  of  the  pictu- 
resque, whether  in  design  or  colour- 
ing, has  always  appeared  to  us  a  most 
dangerous  one.    It  is  a  sort  of  dram- 
ilrinking  at  the  eye.    How  often  are 
we  told,  "  True,  sir,  the  place  is  very 
beautiful ;  but  it  won't  make  a  pic- 
ture !"     Won't  it  ?  and  why  ?     Why 
should  that  which  is  confessedly  beau- 
tiful in  itself,  become  not  so  if  faith- 
fully transferred  to  canvass  ?     **  Your 
most    exquisite    reason,"    Monsieur. 
This  is  unintelligible  refinement ;  and 
h  not  the  exclusive  cultivation  of  this 
taste  the  readiest  way  to  open  a  way 
for  all  maimer  of  exaggeration  ?     We 
repeat,  we    have  seen  pictures,  and 
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heard  them  praised  too,  that  imitated 
humanity  as  abominably  as  Hamlet's 
ranting  actor  ever  did.   A  picture  may 
strut  as  well  as  a  player,  whatever 
some  people  may  think  to  the  contra- 
ry.   There  is  no  doubt  that  Nature 
sometimes  produces  combinations  the 
most  singularly  beautiful,  and  mingles 
her  tints  with  a  gorgeous  profusion 
that  seems  akin  to  the  preternatural ; 
but  are  we  to  stick   exclusively  to 
this  ?    Are  we  to  make  the  exception 
the  rule  ?  and  deduce  canons  of  art, 
not  from  the  common  law  of  appear- 
ances, but  from  occasional  deviations  ? 
Probably  a  natural  rock  that  is  per- 
fectly square  may  be  foimd :  are  we, 
therefore,  to  paint  nothing  but  square 
rocks  1    The  grand  eVil  of  this  sys- 
tem is,  that  it  teaches  us  to  think  that 
nature,  in  her  eveiyday  and  common 
guise,  is  not  beautiful.     This  is  a 
sad  mistake.    The  flattest  landscape 
that  Salisbury  Plain  ever  produced,  if 
painted  by  a  master-hand,  would  be 
worth  loolong  at     We  admire  Butch 
and  Flemish  pictures  of  pots  of  beer, 
tobacco-pipes,  cabbages,  Frows,   and 
Boors.    Is  not  this  inconsistent  ?    Is 
not  the  most  common  life-piece  of 
scenery  always  better  than  a  Dutch 
cheese  ?    We  recollect — ^we  shall  not 
easily  forget  it — a  water-colour  draw- 
ing— we    have   forgotten  by   whom, 
perhaps  it  might  be  by  Fielding,  no 
matter — it  represented  the  encamp- 
ment of  a  gang  of  gipsies  about  night- 
faU,  or,  as  Bums  would  say,  ^the 
gloaming."    The  fire  was  just  lighted, 
and  the  tent  up.    The  place  was  a 
plain,  flat,  unpretending,  dark,  grass- 
green  field.      The  hec^e  ran  in  a 
straight  line  along  the  top  of  it,  paral- 
lel with  the  horizon,  a  few  ill-grown, 
scrubby-looking  trees  crowing  out  of 
it  at  intervals.    The  ^  was  in  the 
dull  gray  of  twilight,  merely  gloomy, 
with  a  few  dingy,  mean-looking  clouds, 
the  advanced  guard  of  night,  passing 
over  it.    Nothing  could  be  more  com- 
mon ;  and  yet  so  true  to  nature  was 
the  whole,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
admirable.    That  picture  of  all  the 
rest  won  our  heart ;  being  common, 
it  was  rare — in    *'  the    l^diibition.' 
And  what  would  anv  man  have  gain- 
ed by  improving  this  sketch,  as  he 
would  call  it  ?  by  planting  trees  where 
trees  were  not,  or  raising  hills  where 
all  was  level  1    He  would  only  please 
at  last ; — and  is  there  no  risk  in  thus 
tampering  with  reality  1     Nature  is 
the  best  of  gardeners.    When  we  find 
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certain  things,  ftbeent  or  present,  we 
mftj  be  sure  there  is  a  reason  for  it. 
How  are  we  to  know  what  egregious 
iDoonipatibilities  we  may  sometimes 
^noiintlj  produce  by  capiidouslj 
tempering  with  natural  arrangement  f 
STeiybodj  would  see  the  absurdity  of 
punting  a  Korw^^n  pine  amidst  the 
sandi  of  Africa,  or  of  putting  an  ice- 
hof  under  the  line.  But  who  can 
Aj  how  far  this  principle  may  be 
cHned  ?  who  has  ascertained  where  it 
stms !  We  must,  however,  conclude, 
tod  condude  with  Bewick. 

AzriTed  at  that  period  of  life  when 
miny  men  become  ayerse  to  new  un- 
dertikinsB,  Bewick  is  busy  with  a 
projected  History  of  Fishes.  This 
might  be  expected  from  the  strong  and 
knotty  character  of  his  mind.  'A  full- 
bodied  vintage  will  improve  in  raci- 
neas  for  forty  years.  The  oak  grows 
fw  three  centuries.  We  have  been 
&Toared  with  a  sight  of  some  of  the 
cats  for  this  wor^  and  can  answer 
tar  ^leir  partaking,  to  the  full  extent, 
of  the  marked  doaracteristics  of  his 
earlier  works.  We  noticed,  espedaUy, 
two  or  three  angling  scenes,  whidi 
m^  make  the  heart  of  a  fisher  leap 
tt  the  recollection.  Never  were  the 
moimtain  streams  of  Northumberland 
given  as  Bewick  gives  them.  The 
CodowTs,  to  be  sure,  will  not  under- 


stand them,  but  that  is  of  little  im- 
port. 

Mr  Bewick  is  said  to  have  noted 
down,  from  time  to  time,  memoranda 
of  his  own  life.  We  hope  it  is  true. 
If  we  are  not  mistaken  it  will  prove 
one  of  the  best  presents  to  the  art  thai 
artist  ever  made.  Let  him  put  down 
his  beginnings  and  progress,  his  feel- 
ings, ms  conceptions,  ms  condusions, 
his  difficulties,  his  success ;  in  short 
the  mental  formation  and  growth  of 
his  skill,  and  the  record  is  invaluable. 
Above  all  we  conjure  him  to  write 
from  himself.  Let  him  jot  down  his 
ideas  as  they  rise,  without  clipping  or 
straining  them  to  suit  anv  set  of  con- 
ceited ndes  of  conoposition.  Let  the 
book  be  of  Thomas  Bewick  altogether, 
and  only.  Let  him  shun,  as  he  would 
the  plague,  aU  contact  with  the  race 
who  commonly  stjrle  themselves  gram- 
marians and  critics ;  and  if  he  does 
not  publish  in  his  lifetime  we  think 
he  may  as  well,  unless  he  has  a  par- 
ticular reason  to  thecontraiy,notmake 
Thomas  Moore,  Bsq.  his  executor. 
There  may  be  little  danger  in  this 
case  ;  but  one  really  would  not  wish 
any  Christian  book,  much  more  that 
of  a  man  of  genius,  like  Bewick,  to 
run  even  the  remotest  risk  of  being  put 
into  the  parlour  fire  to  please  **  The 
Ladies.*' 


THB  OAXPBADOK  B  8PE0TB1  HOST. 


Oh  the  towers  of  Leon  deep  midnight  lay ; 
Heavy  clouds  had  blotted  the  stars  away  ; 
By  fits  'twas  rain,  and  by  fits  the  gale 
Swept  through  heaven  like  a  funcm  wail. 

Hear  ye  that  dismal — ^that  distant  hum  ? 
Now  die  dirge  of  trumpet,  the  roll  of  drum. 
Now  the  cla^  of  cymbtd  ;  and  now,  again. 
The  sweep  of  the  night-breeze,  the  rush  of  rain  ! 

Hearken  ye,  now,  'tis  more  near,  more  loud — 
Like  the  opening  burst  of  the  thunder-doud  ; 
Now  sadder  and  softer, — like  the  shock 
Of  flood  overleaping  its  barrier  rock. 

List  ye  not,  now,  on  the  echoing  street. 
The  trampling  of  horses,  the  tread  of  feet, 
And  clashing  of  armour  i— a  host  of  miffht 
Rushing  unseen  through  the  starless  nignt ! 

St  Isidro  !  to  thy  monastic  gate. 
Who  crowding  throng)  who  knocking  wait  1 
The  Frere  from  his  midnight  vigil  there 
Upstarts,  and  scales  the  turret-stair  ; 
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Then,  aghast,  he  tpsmblw    that  knooidi«  lo«d 
Mi^ht  awake  the  dead  man  in  hit  ihroiia  : 
Thidiens  the  bleed  in  his  reins  thvo«§^  ftar, 
As  unearthlj  Toioes  smite  his  ear^— 

"<  He !  hrethno,  wake  !*^e !  dMkd,  arise  !— 
Haste,  ffird  the  fiddiions  on  jour  thighs ; 
Hanheric  and  helm  from  led  nist  free ; 
And  rush  to  battle  for  Spain  with  me ! 

'*  Hither — ^hither — and  join  our  hosts, 
A  mighty  legion  of  stalwart  ghosts ; 
Gid  ^jdiez  is  marching  there,  and  here 
Gonzalez  couches  in  rest  his  sfHwr ! 

**  Pelayo  is  here    and  who  despairs 
When  his  Oaken  Cross  in  front  he  bears  t — 
And  sure  ye  will  list  to  my  Toice  once  more, 
Tis  I,  your  Cid,  the  Gampeador ! 

**  Ho  !  hither,  hither^-tfarough  our  land,  in  aasv, 
^Qie  host  of  the  Miiainamolin  swarms ; 
Shall  our  Ones  belore  their  Creseent  wane  1 
Shall  Moomea  bnathe  in  tiie  Tales  of  Spain  % 

^  Ho !  burst  your  cerements— 4iere  we  wait 
For  thee,  Fenando.  once  the  Great ; 
Knock  on  your  gaoler  Death,  and  he 
Will  withtow  XL»  bolts,  and  turn  the  k^y  ! 

^Prone  to  the  earth  their  might  must  vield, 
When  we  the  Dead  Host  sweep  the  fi  Jd ; 
Our  Tultures,  to  gorve  upon  the  slain, 
Shall  forsake  the  roocs,  and  seek  the  plain. 

''  Ho  !  hurxy  with  us  away— «way,— 

Ni^t  passes  onwards,  'twill  soon  be  day  : 

Ho !  sound  the  trumpet ;  haste  !  strike  the  drum, 

And  tell  the  Moormen,  we  come^  we  come  !" — 

The  Frere  into  the  dark  gazed  forth — 
The  sounds  went  forwards  towards  the  North  ; 
The  murmur  of  tongues,  the  tramp  and  tread 
Of  a  mighty  anny  to  battle  led. 

At  midnight  slumbering  Leon  through, 
To  battle  field  thronged  that  spectral  crew  ; 
By  the  morrow  noon,  red  Tolosa  showed, 
That  more  than  men  had  fought  for  God  ! 


This  slight  ballad  is  founded  on  a  striking  passage  in  the  Chronicle  of  the  Cid. 
The  idea  is  certainly  a  beauUful  one,  of  the  patriotic  retaining  a  regurd  for  their 
coontry  after  death,  and  a  zeal  for  its  rescue  from  danger  and  oppression.  At  all 
erents,  it  is  sofficienUy  imaginatiye  and  romantic. 

Ferrando  the  Great  was  buried  in  the  Boyal  Monastery  of  St  Isidro  at  Leon.  The 
time  of  the  occurrence  is  during  the  reign  of  King  Alphonso^  on  the  evening  before 
the  great  battle  of  the  Kavis  de  Tolosa^  wherein  it  is  reported  sixty  thousand  of  the 
Mahometans  were  slain.  ^ 

Cid  Buy  Diaz  is  a  name  consecrated  in  Spanish  diiTalrons  song.-^Pelayo  is  sai< 
to  hare  carried  an  Oaken  Cross  in  the  van  of  his  anny,  when  he  led  them  ontoba' 
tie.— The  Gonzalez  mentieiied,  is  the  Conni  Feman  Gonzales,  so  renowned  in  t^ 
ancient  ^anisb  Chronicles,  and  one  of  the  many  ballads  concerning  whom  is  givo 
in  the  s^endid  Translations  of  Mr  Lockhart.— On  St  Pelayo  and  the  Campeadi', 
see  the  admirable  remarks  of  Dr  Southej,  paeeim. 
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VHB  CATHOLIC  QVflSTION. 


Wi  did  intend  to  abstain  from  bo- 
stQfvii^  a&y  £utii«r  notice  on  tiie  Ga- 
^olk  Quegtbn,  until  eireumstanoeA 
ireold  permit  us  to  adrert  to  it  in  tak- 
iBg  »  veriew  of  the  leading  features 
flf  tibe  present  session  of  Pariiament, 
bit  we  foel  it  to  be  our  dul^  to  abaa- 
^  this  intention.  The  g^igantic  mt- 
paitaee  of  the  subject  demands,  tha^ 
a  iHitnsifing  it,  we  should  keep  it  apart 
from  all  otioer  topics.  The  question 
is  the  leading  one  of  the  moment,  and 
«e  ^pidiesul  that  it  mil  long  be  the 
ittding  one.  The  conduct  wMdi  the 
Opposition  prints  haye  adopted,  and 
w  woEno  which  the  Cathdics  threat- 
en to  pursue,  lead  us  to  believe,  that, 
fiv  some  time  to  oome^  the  deeds  c€ 
Obtholicism  will  oecupj  a  proninettt 
itstion  in  pditkid  discusrion. 

Wewifljin  the  first  place,  as  in  duty 
bound,  stnp  the  questeon  of  ^e  mis- 
lepiesentaticms  and  Alsehoods  fa  which 
pst^-sj^t  has  been  j^eased  to  invest 
K,  and  place  it  before  us  In  all  the  n»- 
ks^essoftrath. 

The  Soman  OatheKcs^tfthes^  realms 
lie  Hades'  osrtsdn  diiaMlifies,  wbidi, 
lAea  they  were  imposed,  and  long  af* 
ta'SMil^  weie  most  just  and  nepes* 
m  Tms  is  sot  mmlj  the  opimon 
9(  Tories  8(Dd  hi|^»dhuichmen ;  it  is 
tt  ofAflioo,  wluch,  during  the  pieseiA 
maorn  of  Pailiaattent,  hu  been  ex<- 
nesMd  hj  Lord  Hotiand  and  other 
uidiDg  Wfat^  and  It  has  been  coitK 
«iM  m  b^  some  of  ^e  better  portion 
c£  the  Catholics.  Of  course,  it  cuts  up 
tbedoetrine  of  abrtiaot  r^^t  by  the 
notn  In  the  judgtn^t,  not  only  of 
the  Tories,  but  of  the  genuine  WtdgB 
—not  only  of  the  oj^Kments  of  the 
Ouholies,  but  \f  the  greatOr  part  of 
tbflir  advoeates — not  mily  of  mtest- 
tats,  but  of  certain  of  the  Catholics 
thsmsdveo — the  disabilities  ought  not 
to  be  remored  on  tiie  ground  of  ab- 
itract  rig^t  In  the  opinion  of  all 
these,  the  disabilities  were  originally 
msst  justly  and  wisely  imposed. 

The  Ciiholic  Question  ^erefore  is 
flini^y  this : — ^Have  those  public  dan- 
gers whidi  called  for,  and  sanctioned, 
the  disabilities,  passed  away  without 
faring  been  r^>laced  by  o^ers  equally 
ftrnddbble ; — are  the  Catholics  so  fiur 
e^ged^  that  they  can  be  safely  ad- 
mitted mto  Parliament  and  the  Mi- 


nistry 1  This,  and  this  alone,  is  die 
question.  The  British  nation,  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament^  and  the  Exe** 
cutiTO,  constitute  tiie  only  tribunal  that 
can  decide  it. 

It  must  be  dear  to  all  men  to  whom 
the  Messing  cHT  common  sense  is  not 
denied,  that  this  tribunal  could  not 
dedde  rationally  and  constitutionaUy 
upon  remoring  the  disabilities,  witb- 
out  first  receiying  satis&ctoty  eyidence 
that  the  causes  for  them  no  longer  ex- 
isted. It  must  be  equally  dear  to  sQ 
such  men,  that  die  Catholics  could 
only  have  a  right  to  hope  for  the  re- 
moTal  of  the  c&abilities  through  the 
tendering  of  such  eyidence.  It  nnist 
"be  aHke  dear  to  all  such  men,  that  in 
all  matters  of  difference  between  the 
State  send  Hie  Catholics,  the  latter,  and 
not  the  former^  fbourd  make  the  sa^ 
tsrifice ;  or,  at  any  rate,  sacrifice  in  the 
one  should  be  followed  by  equal  sa- 
crifice in  the  odier.  Kothing  cacn  be 
more  indisputable  than  that,  if  the 
Catholics  cannot  nroye  that  they  are 
reformed,  cannot  show  their  cpialifioa- 
tiOn,  and  will  ndt  conform  their  con- 
duct send  religion  to  die  laws  and  con- 
stitution, they  ou^t  stiH  to  bemibjeot 
to  the  dkabiUties. 

Paslii^  by  justice  and  reason,  and 
IcKMng  at  foctialone,^—'the  British  na- 
tion, Iwliament,  and  the  Bxecutiye, 
deny,  that  the  CathoHes  haye  scny  ab- 
Irtmct  right  to  die  remoyal  of  the  dis- 
abilldes.  They  insist  upon  ouaHfica- 
tion.  Were  the  quesdon  debated  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  ground 
of  abstract  right  only,  the  Catholics 
wotdd  haye  scarcely  any  adyocates.  H 
the  Catholics,  dierefore,  really  wi^ 
for  the  remoyal  of  the  disabili^e^ 
there  is  but  one  path  that  wiU  lead 
them  to  success  ; — ^they  must  tender 
to  the  only  tribunal  that  can  rdieye 
them  the  proper  eridence ;  they  must 
dear  their  character,  and  display  their 
qualification.' 

We  assume  this  to  be  perfecdy  in- 
disputable, and  we  shall  therefore  use 
it  as  our  test  in  reriewing  the  conduct 
of  the  Catholics  in  their  late  applica- 
don  to  Parliament. 

The  hostility  of  the  Catholics  to- 
wards the  established  religion  and 
Protestandsm  generally,  has  been  one 
of  the  chief  reasons  for  condnuing  the 
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disabilitiefl.  Proofs,  therefore,  to  show 
that  they  were  no  longer  actuated  bj 
such  hostility,  were  essential  for  giving 
success  to  their  application.  Now, 
what  [HToofs  did  they  offer  7  For  some 
time  previously  to  the  assembling  of 
Parliiunent,  they  were  occupied  in 
putting  down,  by  the  instrumentality 
of  ferocious  moM,  the  Bib]^  Mission- 
ary, and  School  Meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  Church,  and 
the  other  Protestants.  They  petitioned 
Parliament  for  a  revision  ot  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Irish  church,  the  mean- 
mg  of  which,  according  to  their  open 
declarations,  was,  that  this  chiirch 
should  be  robbed  of  a  large  part  of  its 
possessions.  One  of  their  priests  de- 
clared at  a  meeting  of  the  Catholic 
Association,  that  their  priesthood  did 
not  admit  the  established  clergy  to 
have  any  religious  character.  A  mem- 
ber of  this  Association  expressed  a 
wish  at  two  of  its  meetings,  that  the 
Protestant  Church  might  long  be  the 
established  church  of  Ireland,  and  it 
was  received  with  murmurs  and  dis- 
approbation. They  linked  themselves 
to  Cobbett,  who  was  striking  with  all 
his  might  at  the  foundations  of  British 
Protestentism,  and  they  circulated 
among  the  ignorant  people  the  most 
foul  and  diabolical  slanders,  touching 
the  religion  of  the  state  and  its  mini- 
sters. Everything  that  could  goad  the 
people  into  a  determination  to  pay  no 
tithes — everything  that  could  exaspe- 
rate the  people  against  the  Established 
Church — everything  that  could  mani- 
fest a  wish  for  the  ruin  of  this  church 
and  of  Protestantism,  was  said  or  done 
b^  their  leaders,  and  solemnly  sanc- 
tioned by  the  body  at  large. 

Even  after  the  Catholic  deputation 
arrived  in  London  ;  after  its  members 
had  assumed  the  mask  of  peace,  and 
at  the  critical  moment  when  their  case 
was  before  Parliament,  they  could  not 
refrain  from  displaying  their  animosi- 
ty towards  Protestantism.  Lawless  en- 
tered a  London  Bible  Meeting,  and 
attempted  to  get  up  an  uproar,  but 
not  having  an  Irish  mob  to  aid  him, 
he  was  put  down.  O'Connell  straggled 
into  a  Whig  School  Meeting,  and  made 
such  insinuations  against  the  Protest- 
ants, that  he  was  hissed  out  of  it. 

Setting  aside  some  empty  profes- 
sions which  were  only  calculated  to 
impose  upon  children,  this  constituted 
the  only  evidence  that  the  Catholics 


had  to  offer,  to  prove  that  the  hostility 
to  the  national  church  establishment, 
which  had  been  mainly  instrumental 
in  placing  them  under  the  disabilities, 
no  longer  existed. 

From  the  greatness  of  the  number 
of  the  Catholics,  and  their  perfect  or- 
ganization as  a  body,  it  was  of  the  first 
importance  for  them  to  convince  the 
tribunal  which  had  to  decide  on  their 
case,  that  tlieir  poUticBl  principles 
were  at  least  harmless — ^were  in  no  re- 
spect inconsistent  with,  and  hostile  to, 
the  constitution.  Now,  what  evidence 
did  they  tender  to  produce  this  con- 
viction f  Their  question,  so  far  as  re- 
gards parties,  is  not  a  party  one ;  men 
of  all  parties  support  it^  and  men  of 
aU  parties  oppose  it.  Some  of  the 
most  eloquent  and  influential  of  the 
Ministers,  and  the  flower  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, stood  before  them  ready  to  be- 
come their  advisers  and  advocates. 
Now,  no  one  would  have  quarrelled 
with  them  for  keeping  at  a  distance 
from  the  Tories — ^for  passing  by  Mr 
Canning  and  Mr  Plunkett  for  their 
Toryism ;  but  it  was  natural  for  every 
one  to  expect  that  they  would  not  go 
beyond  the  genuine  and  constitutional 
Wliigs ;  it  was  natural  for  every  one 
to  expect  that  they  would  from  poli- 
cy, if  not  from  principle,  scrupulously 
avoid  all  connexion  with  Action,  and 
more  eroedall^  with  those  who  advo- 
cated schemes  mvolving  the  ruin  of  the 
constitution.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned Cobbett ;  we  need  not  give  his 
history ;  we  need  not  repeat  what  he 
has  at  various  times  published  touch- 
ing ^e  King,  the  Royal  FamUy,  the 
Aristocracy,  the  Church,  the  Clergy, 
the  Protestant  religion,  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  all  our  public  possessions  ; 
we  need  not  say  what  character  is  as- 
signed to  Uiis  man  by  eveiy  one  of  our 
sects  and  parties.  Well,  with  this 
Cobbett  the  Catholic  Deputation  con-» 
nected  itself  immediately  on  its  arri- 
val in  London.  It  was  ostentatiously 
annoimced  in  the  newspapers,  that  the 
Deputation  had  been  to  visit  Mr  Cob- 
bett— it  was  ostentatiously  announced 
in  the  newspapers,  that  Mr  O^Connell 
had  been  to  Mr  Cobbett,  to  obtain  his 
advice  for  the  guidance  of  the  Catho- 
lics, and  that,  in  obedience  to  this  ad- 
vice, they  had  put  their  cause  into  the 
hands  of  Sir  F.  Burdett. 

Our  readers  are  no  strangers  to  the 
history  of  the  Radical  Baronet ;  we. 
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tberefiae,  need  not  detail  his  past  ya* 
anmi  reoeat  his  political  creed,  and 
dibte  on  his  univenal  suffirage  and  aor 
■oal  parUamOTts^r  his  other  schemes 
of  pubtic  ruin.  We  need  not  saj  that 
Ke  is  destitute  of  the  confidence  of 
Pttlisment  and  the  country  ;  and  that 
he  can  seareelj  espouse  an^  cause 
vbtefer,  without  rendering  it  odious 
IB  the  ^es  of  both.  If  were  were 
tiomen  in  the  British  empire  whom 
dit  Ortholics,  on  the  score  of  interest 
akae)  ought  to  hare  shunned  above 
iU  othen^  these  men  were  William 
Oobbett  and  8ir  Francis  Burdett 

To  identify  thonselTes  with  these 
two  indifiduala  to  the  utmost  point, 
leemed  to  be  the  great  object  oi  the 
Oithdics.  O'OonneU,  their  acknow- 
ledged leader,  acquainted  the  House 
of  Lords  that  he  was  the  advocate  of 
emrenal  suffirage  and  annual  parlia- 
Bwati.  He  wandered  about  from  one 
poUic  meeting  to  another,  to  utter 
flOj  dang  in  fiavour  of  liberty,  which 
WIS  as  repugnant  to  Whiggism  as  to 
Toiyism ;  and  which  had  been  uttered 
by  the  Liberals  before  him,  until  the 
nrj  groundlings  disdained  to  listen 
to  it  He  could  only  cry  up  revolur 
tionists  and  repubUomism  ;  he  could 
oolj  worship  a  species  of  liberty  the 
vny  reverse  in  shape  and  principles  to 
th>t  of  Britain. 

To  that  tribunal,  therefore,  which 
alooe  could  relieve  the  Catholics — ^to 
that  tribunal  which,  however  the 
quition  of  right  might  stand,  the^ 
well  knew  would  only  decide  in  their 
hum  from  receiving  satisfactory  evi- 
dcnee  that  their  religious  and  political 
te^Dgs  were  unexceptionable,  they 
IvoQght  only  evidence  to  prove  that 
they  were  a  religious  and  political  £ao- 
tKm  of  the  most  dangerous  character. 
That  tribunal,  i^n  listening  to  them, 
was  told  that  they  wished  the  Irish 
Ghnrdi  to  be  robbed,  and  the  consti- 
tution to  be  altered ;  that  they  detest- 
ed Bible  and  Missionary  Meetings, 
and  the  Protestant  religion  ;  and  that 
the?  were  enamoured  with  the  schemes 
of  Radicalism :  Uiat,  as  a  religious  body, 
they  meant  to  support  those  who  were 
labouring  to  root  up,  by  piecemeal,  the 
eitaUished  church  ;  and  that,  as  a  po- 
litical body,  they  meant  to  8upjK>rt 
du)se  who  were  attempting  to  pull  to 
pieoes  the  constitution. 

The  leaders  of  the  Catholics  were 
noblemen,  and  men  of  liberal  educa- 
tioQ'-they  were  men  of  age  and  ex- 
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perience — they  were  men  perfectly  ex- 
empted from  the  control  of  their  hum- 
ble and  ignorant  brethren  ;  yet  no 
body  of  men  in  the  universe  ever  made 
a  <^lay  of  ignorance,  folly,  and  im- 
becility, equal  to  this  :  It  is  amazing 
— ^it  is  incomprehensible.  If  they  had 
wished  to  unite  the  British  nation 
against  them,  and  to  convince  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Executive  that  it  would 
be  ruinous  to  relieve  them  from  the 
disabilities,  they  would  have  done 
what  they  did,  to  have  taken  the 
wisest  method.  If  this  ought  not  to 
be  charged  upon  insincerity  or  weak- 
ness of  intellect,  but  upon  the  deba- 
sing influence  of  Catholicism,  we  re- 
sret,  from  our  souls,  that  any  of  our 
fellow-subjects  should  be  subject  to 
the  influence  of  such  a  religion. 

In  other  times.  Parliament  would 
scarcely  have  listened  to  the  claims  of 
the  Catholics  after  witnessing  such  an 
exhibition.  The  sight  of  the  old  spi- 
rit of  Popery,  holding  its  faggot  in  one 
hand,  and  waving  the  blood-stained 
banner  of  Reform  in  the  other,  would 
have  been  quite  sufficient  to  deter  any 
member  from  risking  his  reputation 
with  the  country  by  becoming  its 
champion.  But  the  nation  happened 
to  be  m  the  midst  of  an  outrageous  fit 
of  **  liberality,'*  the  mania  had  exces- 
sive power  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  it  was  declared  to  be  in  the  high- 
est d^ree  "  iUiheroT^  to  keep  the  Ca- 
tholics under  disabilities.  The  Ca- 
tholic question  wa%  therefore,  brought 
before  this  House  in  due  form  ;  its 
passage  through  it  was  characterized 
by  various  most  remarkable  circum- 
stances. 

Almost  the  first  duty  that  Parlia- 
ment had  to  discharge  after  its  as- 
sembling, was  to  put  down  the  Catho- 
lic Association  :  an  association  which 
practically  comprehended  the  Catho- 
lics of  the  three  kingdoms.  It  was 
put  down  on  the  avowed  ground,  th&t 
it  was  following  the  most  unconstitu- 
tional and  dangerous  conduct,  and 
putting  the  public  peace  in  jeopardy. 
This  Association  had  vilified  in  evexr 
way  the  religion  of  Britain,  the  Bri- 
tish people,  and  the  British  govern- 
ment ;  it  had  displayed  political  prin- 
ciples perfectlv  at  variance  with  the 
principles  of  the  British  constitution, 
and  it  had  exhibited  almost  every- 
thing that  is  supposed  to  disqualify 
men  for  beinff  British  legislators  and 
ministers.  Yet  no  sooner  had  the 
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HouN  of  Commons  cruibed  it,  than 
it  deiet^iinedthat  thofe  who  had  com- 
posed It, — the  O'Oonnells  and  ^iells 
— were  most  fit  and  proper  persons  to 
be  the  leffislators  and  ministers  of  Bri- 
tain. This  was  unquestionably  quite 
free  from  bigotry  ;  perhaps  it  was  not 
quite  So  free  from  foolishness. 

In  ^e  session  of  1823,  sixty-two 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
supported  a  resolution,  which,  in  sub- 
stance, declared  that  the  Irish  Church 
establishment  was  too  large,  and  ought 
to  be  reduced.  It  was  pretty  well 
known,  that  these  members  had  ma- 
nifested anything  but  friendship  to- 
wards the  Church  of  England  and  its 
clergy.  Mr  Canning  adrerted  to  this 
in  the  debate  on  the  Bill  for  putting 
down  the  Association,  and  declared, 
that  Catholic  emancipation,  and  the 
measure  for  spoiling  the  Iri^  Church, 
could  not  pass  simultaneously.  Un- 
luckly  Mr  Hume,  the  famous  arith- 
metic-master, had  already  given  no- 
tice that  he  meant  to  place  a  similar 
resolution  befbre  the  House  for  its 
adoption.  Well — Mr  Himie,  sweet, 
pliuit  man !  was  prevailed  on  to  with- 
draw his  noti<^ ;  and  the  nation, 
sweet,  credulous  creature !  was  to  ima- 
gine that  the  sixty-two  had  changed 
their  opinion.  £[o  disavowal  was 
made,  and  the  nation  was  not  to  be 
so  illiberal  as  to  look  for  one.  The 
nation  was  to  belieye.  that  when  the 
Catholics  got  into  rarliament,  the 
sixty-two  would  not  assist  them  to 
lay  the  established  church  in  ruins. 
Things  being  thus  pmared,  the  Ca- 
tholic question  was  ushered  into  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  opened  the  bu- 
siness with  a  speech  that  astounded 
every  one.  It  was  all— every  syllable 
•—every  letter — sugar  and  butter.  He 
had,  in  the  prececung  sessions,  lavish- 
ed everything  upon  the  Orangemen 
that  could  be  called  abuse  (  now  he 
declared  these  Orangemen  to  be  the 
most  noble  and  the  best  of  beings. 
Those  who,  before,  had  always  re- 
ceived from  him  the  most  bitter  dia- 
tribes, were  now  honoured  with  an 
overflowing  share  of  his  panegyric. 
The  established  clergy  were  fine  men 
— the  Ministers  were  excellent  men — 
even  the  opponents  of  the  Catholics 
were  very  decent,  honest  people.  The 
Catholic  priests  were  the  fii^pt  of  hu- 
man beings  ;  and  the  Catholics,  gene- 
rally, were  the  most  finidMd  speci- 
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mens  of  purity,  intelligenee,  wisdom, 
patriotism,  and  loyalty.  Poor  Sir 
Francis  { — We  never  draamed  that  he 
was  capable  of  plunj^  himself  into 
such  degradation.  We  have  Uughed 
at  his  follies,  we  have  pitied  his  fail- 
ings, we  have  detested  his  schemes, 
we  have  execrated  his  conduct,  and 
stiU  we  never,  before  tiiis,  ceased  to 
respect  him.  We  never  mistook  him 
for  a  statesman,  but  we  always  thought 
that  he  possessed  a  share  of  that  man- 
ly, fraxik,  blunt,  honest,  downright, 
old  English  spirit,  whichdisdains  trick- 
ery and  cunning,  and  which  we  shall 
ever  honour  wherever  we  may  find  it 
He  blundered  amazingly  in  his  new 
tactics  ;  he  overdid  the  thing  in  the 
most  shocking  manner.  His  speech 
did  but  little  service  to  his  cause,  and 
it  lost  him  Westminster. 

The  advocates  of  the  Catholics,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  were,  no  doubt,  pLir 
ced  in  a  very  distr^sing  situation. 
Instead  of  being  able  to  expatiate  on 
Catholic  desert,  they  had  only  Catho- 
lic delinquency  to  extenuate  ;  instead 
of  being  able  to  claim  the  removal  of 
the  disabilities  on  the  ground  of  qui^ 
lification,  they  were  M^ually  compel- 
led to  claim  it  on  the  ground  of  dis- 
quaUfication  !— Our  clients  have  cer- 
tainly acted  in  a  most  improper  man- 
ner— they  have  manifested  very  bad 
rcJigious  and  political  feelings-— they 
have  uttered  language  and  done  deeds 
which  we  cannot  possibly  defend-— 
but  this  constitutes  their  merit.  This 
ought  to  be  irresistible  with  you  in 
their  &vour.  If  you  decide  against 
them  they  will  become  rebels,  tiiere- 
fore  you  ought  to  make  them  your 
legislators  and  ministers! — ^A  large 
part  of  their  reasoning  amounted  to 
this,  and  no  more.  It  certainly  dis- 
pkyed  great  liberality,  and  this  was 
no  slight  matter.  It  was  new,  and 
new  sophistry  is  often  more  efifectual 
than  old  arguments,  however  unan- 
swerable. 

It  was  speedily  discovered  that  the 
securities,  as  they  were  called,  append- 
ed to  the  Catholic  Bill,  were  univer- 
sally laughed  at,  and  that  without 
something  else  in  the  shape  of  secu- 
rity, the  bill  would  never  pass  the 
House  of  Commons.  Two  wing^  as 
they  have  been  called,  were  therefore 
added,  to  enable  the  clumsy  paper- 
kite  to  soar  to  the  Lords. 

We  have  spoken  as  warmly  as  any 
one  against  the  present  system  of  wanu- 
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fMtanng  ¥oiM  in  Irdand.    Wo  oon- 
eam  that  its  tendaiiey  is  to  destroy  mo- 
adBySiid  to  place  country  society  in  an 
vnnatunluid  ruinous  condition.    But 
^en  we  would  have  no  milk  and  water 
■Matuies ;  we  would  either  refonn  the 
fyilem  ptopcoiy,  or  we  would  let  it 
nBtinuntu  it  could  be  reformed  pro- 
y&Af.  A  more  important  and  compli- 
sitod  measure  than  its  alteration  could 
■ot  well  be  Imagined.   Nothing  can  be 
■MR  erideiity  than  that  such  a  mea- 
fore  to  reoiOTe,  and  not  to  aggravate 
sTil,  ought  to  stand  upon  its  own  me- 
ats, and  to  proceed  upon  the  most  cor- 
net and  ample  information.    Well, 
wi&oot  inquiry — without  any  but  the 
most  imperfect  information — a  bill  was 
Bitrodnoed  into  Parliament  to  change 
this  system.    It  was  distinctly  avow^ 
that  the  grand  object  of  this  bill  was, 
■ot  to  remove  the  evils  of  the  system, 
bat  to  secure  the  passing  of  the  relief 
bin ;  and  that,  if  the  latter  bill  should 
not  pass,  the  former  should  be  with- 
dmwn.    Of  course,  a  measure  of  such 
immense  public  importance  stood  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  precisely 
this  ground, — ^no  one  could  vote  for  it 
ra  its  own  merits — no  one  could  vote 
ior  it  without  feeling  that  he  was  vot- 
ing for  the  relief  bill — one  of  the 
potest  evils  of  Ireland  was  to  be 
tBnAed,  only  on  condition  that  the  Oa- 
thobes  should  be  admitted  to  power ! 
TUi,stlea8t,  is  a  new  method  of  ma- 
Bsging  public  affidrs,  and  we  are  by  no 
mmos  sure  that  it  is  either  a  consti- 
tstioiial  or  a  wise  one. 

We  need  not  say  that  Mr  Lyttleton*s 
|hU  wm  miseiably  defective,  and  that 
it  uss  calculaited  to  increase,  rather 
tbu  to  diminish  the  miseries  of  Ire- 
had.  In  the  monstro\is  state  of  things 
■ludi  that  unhappy  country  presents, 
property  is  without  its  natural  and  pro- 
psriBflnenoe.  The  landlords mustdrag 
(heir  OithoHc  tenants  by  chains,  they 
dBBot  lead  them  by  counseL  A  priest- 
hood which  is  worse  qualified  to  hold 
'  influence  thsm  any  body  of  re- 
tetchers  in  Europe,  is  irresist- 
m  the  field  of  politics  against  the 
h&dkrd,  if  the  latter  cannot  command 
luiteiiints.  The  bill  was  calculated 
te  diminish  the  influence  of  the  land- 
Mi^  and,  of  oourseu  to  add  to  that  of 
^  priesthood ;  while  it  would  have 
Bade  icaroely  any  alteration  in  the  cir- 
cvniftances  and  character  of  the  voter. 
Hid  it  carried  the  qualification  to  a  pro- 


per heightyit  might  have  raised  th«  lat- 
ter to  competence  and  a  fair  share  of 
independence  of  opinion ;  he  would, 
if  a  Oatholic,  always  have  voted  A>r  a 
Catholic,  in  spite  of  his  landlord,  but 
then  he  would  have  been  able  to  dis- 
ting^uish  between  the  demagogue  and 
the  honest  man. 

This  biU  was  represented  to  be  ^  se- 
curity to  the  interests  of  the  Psotest- 
ants,  and  yet  certain  of  the  Catholics 
confessed  their  belief  that  it  would 
operate  in  favour  of  Catholic  party 
interests.  We  believe  the  same.  So 
much  for  this  security. 

The  other  securi^  was,  a  bill  for 
taking  the  Catholic  raesthood  into  the 
pay  of  the  State.    It  was  stated,  that 
this  would  make  the  priests  negligent, 
destrov  their  influence  over  theS  flocks, 
and  place  them  under  the  coptrol  of 
the  government.    Now,  mark  the  pro- 
visions  of  this  biU.    The  priests  were 
to  have  incomes  assigned  them,  whick 
taking  all  things  into  calculation,  would 
have  been  mater  than  the  incomes  of 
a  vast  number  of  the  English  clergy, 
and  yet  they  were  to  make  no  distinct 
abandonment  of  their  present  incomes ; 
they  were  still  to  obtam  their  present 
fees,  if  they  could.    The  loss  of  a  fol- 
lower would  still  have  been  a  loss  of 
income  to  the  priest,  as  well  as  a  loss 
of  party  power  to  the  priesthood.—- 
A  large  portion  of  the  Aggregate  in- 
come of  the  priest  would  therefore  still 
have  depended  on  his  vigilance  and  in- 
dustry.   It  is,  we  thisik,  a  very  erro- 
neous mode  of  calcinating,  to  assume 
that  dependanee  cu  his  followers  for 
bretbd  b  the  only  motive  that  can  sti- 
mulate a  religious  teae)ier  to  exertion. 
Are  the  Catholic  clergy  of  France  and 
Spain  at  this  moment  indolent,  and 
without  influence  1     The  competition 
for  followers  and  supremacy  to  which 
the  Irish  Catholic  pnest  must  be  con- 
stantly exposed,  would  have  been  quite 
sufficient  to  preserve  from  change  his 
conduct  and  mfluence. 

Again,  the  priest  was  not  called  on 
to  surrender  one  iota  of  his  authority. 
He  was  to  retwn  his  power  of  excom- 
municating—of imposing  penance— 
of  withholding  absolution— of  mflict- 
ing  bodHy  punishment  on  the  people 
fS  reading  Protestant  books,  and  en- 
tering  Protestant  places  of  wowhip.-^ 
He  was  to  retain  the  whole  of  that  tr^ 
mendous  penal  code  which  gives  hitti 
every  conceivable  advantage  over  tViQ 
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regular  clergy,  and  which  would  enable 
Mm  to  keep  the  people  in  abject  sla- 
yers almost  without  effort 

How  this  bill  would  have  enabled 
the  ffovemment  to  coQtrol  the  priest- 
hooc^  we  cannot  discoTer.  What  is  it 
that  gives  the  government  influence 
with  the  regular  clergy !  It  is  their 
head ;  it  appoints  not  only  to  the  high- 
er dignities,  but  to  many  of  the  infe- 
rior l^nefices.  But  it  was  to  have  no 
share,  not  the  slightest,  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  CaUiolic  priesthood ; — ^it 
was  to  have  no  power  whatever  to  re- 
move any  of  its  members  for  miscon- 
duct, or  to  withhold  their  stipend. 
It  was  merely  to  have  the  power  to  pay 
certain  salaries  to  certain  individuals 
whom  the  Pope  and  his  bishops  might 
name,  and  nothing  more.  The  priests 
were  to  be  as  perfectly  independent  of 
it,  in  point  of  conduct,  as  Uiey  are  at 
present,  when  it  pays  them  nothing. 

We  need  not  say  that  the  principle 
of  this  bill  was,  in  the  highest  degrce, 
unconstitutional  and  detestable.  A 
quarter  of  a  million  of  the  puUic  mo* 
nev  was  to  be  annuallv  paid  to  indi- 
viduab  chosen,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  a  foreigner,  and  these  individuals 
were  to  be  accountable  to  no  authority 
in  the  nation  for  their  official  conduct. 
For  this  large  sum,  nothing  was  ask- 
ed as  an  equivalent.  All  sides  are  de- 
claiming against  tho  pernicious  nature 
of  Catholicism.  Much  of  its  discipline, 
putting  Protestantism  out  of  signt,  is 
directly  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  laws  and  constitution — withlib^^ 
and  the  weal  of  the  state — ^yet  not  a 
single  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  a 
moidification  of  it  in  return  for  this 
lavish  grant  of  the  public  money.  No 
effort  was  even  made  to  obtain  for  the 
poor  Catholic  laymen  liberty  to  enter 
the  national  churches,  and  to  read  the 
Scriptures.  So  far  from  this,  it  was 
actually  declared,  that  the  Catholic 
priests  would  only  accept  the  money 
as  a  matter  of  condescension  and  con- 
cession— that,  in  accepting  it,  Uiey 
would  do  prodigious  violence  to  their 
feelings  1 !  So  much  for  the  second  and 
last  security. 

The  common  and  natural  way  of  set^ 
tling  differences  was  never  once  thought 
of.  Not  a  single  endeavour  was  made 
to  obviate  the  objections  of  the  great 
body  of  those  who  were  hostile  to  the 
relief  bill.  The  discipline  of  the  Ca- 
tholic church  varies  in  almost  every 
Catholic  country,  and  this  shows  that 


it  Is  a  thing  capable  of  change.    It  is 
to  this  discipline  principally,  rather 
than  to   doctrines,  that  the  natioii 
objects.    The  Catholics  declare  that 
they  ought  to  have  a  peculiar  system, 
of  discipline  in  this  country,  because 
the  government  is  a  Protestant  one  ; 
and  surely  this  proves,  that  the  na- 
tion, in  Its  turn,  has  a  right  to  insiit 
on  so  much  peculiarity  in  disdplinft 
as  will  leave  nothing  in  Catholiciaiii. 
at  variance  with  its  laws  and  con- 
stitution.   If  something  be  conceded 
to  the  Catholics  in  the  appointment 
of  their  clergy,  certainly,  on  every 
principle  of  reason  and  justice,  some- 
thing ought  to  be  exacted  in  return. 
in  the  way  of  securing  knowledge  and 
freedom  to  their  laity  in    the   dis- 
chaige  of  their  political  duties.    The 
boundless,  unconstitutional,  and  dan^ 
^eroua  political,  as  well  as  religioua 
influence  which  the  priesthood  exer- 
cises over  the  vast  body  of  the  laitj 
by  means  of  its  penal  laws,  is  familiar 
to  every  one.    No  other  body  in  the 
state  is  suffered  to  have  such  P^rty 
laws  as  the  Catholics  possess.    They 
would,  with  their  present  party  laws, 
were  the  disabilities  removed,  enjoy 
ejpckuive  priviUaes  and  lihertia^  as  % 
political,  as  well  as  a  religious  party, 
of  the  most  formidable  and  dangerous 
character.    We  know  that  this  has 
been  denied  in  Parliament;  we  know, 
too,  that  it  has  not  been  disproved, 
and  we  know,  in  addition,  that  it  is 
incapable  of  disproof.    We  know  that 
it  is  as  much  a  matter  of  state  neces- 
sity to  prevent  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  as  to  prevent  the  Church  of 
England,  from  having  pernicious  laws 
and  direct  authority.    All  this,  how- 
ever, was  nothing.    The  detestable  pe- 
nal code  of  tiie  Catholic  church  was 
not  even  to  be  spoken  against.    Lord 
Liverpool  happened  to  censure  certain 
parts  of  it,  and  he  was  covered  with 
obloquy.    The  State  was  to  concede 
everything,  and  the  Catholics  nothing ; 
all  that  the  latter  asked  was  to  be  grant- 
ed without  examination  ! 

The  House  of  Commons  never  ex- 
hibited a  more  extraordinary  spectacle 
than  it  did  during  the  progress  of  these 
three  bills.  One  miember  wished  to 
vote  for  one  of  them,  and  yet  he  was 
compelled  to  vote  against  it,  from  the 
fear  of  supporting  the  others.  Another 
member  was  placed  in  the  same  sitoi^ 
tion  with  regard  to  another  of  them. 
The  wings  of  the  misshapen  and  non- 
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dBMript  fowl  ooald  Dot  be  touched  or 
looked  at^  firam  the  fmt  of  injuxiiiff 
the  wind-pipe ; — eome,  who  protetted 
agidBst  them,  were  jet  oompelled  to 
aipport  them,  to  keep  alive  toe  body. 
The  two  snbeidiary  hills  were  just 
cKiied  sofficieiitl J  fiur  to  pick  up  the 
dedttiiig  Totee  on  *^  the  nght  and  the 
Mtf  and  to  seoore  the  paiaing  of  the 
mm  oae,  and  then  they  seemed  to  be 
fctgpttMi.  The  latter  was  passed  and 
aeat  to  the  Pees  without  them,  to  be 
deeded  on  without  them,  when  the 
Boca  could  neither  have  any  oonstitu- 
tioiiai  knowledge  that  thej  existed, 
nor  sny  oertaintj  that  they  would  reach 
the  Upper  House.  Those  who,  in  ef- 
fect, held  in  their  hands  the  majority 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  saw  the 
Locds  called  upon  to  decide  on  the  re- 
lief lull  without  the  securities  which 
iodueed  them  to  pass  it  The  bill 
which  the  Lords  had  to  decide  upon 
was,  in  strict  truth,  a  perfectly  differ- 
sot  one  from  that  which  had  passed 
the  Oommons,  and  yet  they  were  com- 
pelled to  regi^  it  as  the  same. 

The  business  was  yerr  fitf  from  being 
free  from  trickery  and  deception.  The 
ssenrity  chiefly  relied  on  was  that  for 
tikii^  the  Catholic  priesthood  into  the 
pay  of  the  nation.  It  was  thai  which 
poDftd  the  warering  rotes  and  secured 
the  ni^onty.  Kow,  why  was  not  this 
Mcsiity  introduced  into  the  main  bill, 
isilad  of  foiminff  a  separate  one  )— 
Whaterer  mi^t  be  the  case  with  Mr 
LjUlstoii's  measure,  it  seems  unao- 
couBtUile  that  the  payment  of  the 
priests  was  not  made  one  of  the  provi- 
aoosirf  the  Catholic  relief  bill,  idien 
it  was  to  procure  votes  for  the  latter, 
•ad  not  to  deprive  it  of  them.  Thore 
was  a  reason.  It  was,  we  believe, 
known  to  tiie  chief  framors  and  sup- 
porters of  the  bill  for  paying  the 
Hicsti,  that  it  could  not  pass  into  a 
law,  even  if  the  other  bills  should  do 
so.  Some  of  them  must  have  known 
this ;  yet  these  individuals  assured  the 
members  who  voted  for  the  relief  bill 
9Mj  oa  condition  that  it  should  be 
aeoompanied  by  the  one  for  paying  the 
prissti,  that  if  the  one  bill  became  law. 
the  other  would  likewise.  Now,  haa 
one  bill  comprehended  the  provisions 
of  both,  it  could  not  have  beoome  ope- 
mtife  as  a  law,  contrary  to  the  sense 
of  themajority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  but^  as  matters  were,  the  dis- 
abilities might  have  been  removed, 
boUi  against  ^e  sense,  and,  even  in 
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reality,  against  the  vote,  of  this  ma- 
joritjv ! 

This  took  place  not  touching  a  petty 
question,  an  enclosure  act,  or  a  new 
oompany  bill,  but  touching  a  measure 
of  the  most  gigantic  importance— -a 
measure  vitally  affecting  the  interests 
of  the  empire.  It  is,  in  sooth,  new  in 
English  legislation — ^it  is,  in  sooth,  a 
new  meth^  of  managing  the  interests 
of  England.  K  anything  could  make 
us  detest  the  legislation  of  lawyers,  it 
certainly  would  be  proceedings  like 
these.  We  care  not  who  were  Uie  au- 
thors of  them — ^we  care  not  whether 
they  were  Irishmen  or  Scotchmen — 
we  will  tell  them,  that  such  things 
will  not  do  in  England.'  We  are  a 
plain,  blunt,  straight-forward  people  ; 
and  what  we  scorn  above  au  other 
thmgs  is— imposition. 

We  will  now  say  a  word  or  two  on 
certain  parts  of  the  debates  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  seem  to 
call  for  some  notice. 

On  one  occasion,  Mr  Brougham  very 
truly  dedared  it  to  be  highly  uncon- 
stitutional to  use  the  King's  name  in 
Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  influen- 
cing the  votes  of  the  members.  At  the 
same  moment,  and  in  the  same  speech, 
Mr  Brougham  used  the  King's  name 
evidently  for  this  purpose.  On  several 
occasions,  this  learned  individual  de- 
clared, that  the  King  must  be,  and 
was,  friendly  to  the  removal  oif  the 
Catholic  disabilities.  Our  readers  know 
that  this  was  as  unwarrantable  as  it 
was  unoonstitutionaL  We  will  say  no 
more ;  we  will  not  drag  his  Majesty's 
name  into  the  question :  but  we  will 
advise  Mr  Brougham  and  his  friends 
to  wait  until  the  King  shall  declare 
himself,  before  they  hoist  over  them- 
selves the  royal  standard.  We  have 
periiaps  at  present  quite  as  much  right 
to  do  it  as  they  have. 

It  is  a  fitct,  although  posterity  will 
never  believe  it,  ths^  some  members 
voted  for  the  removal  of  the  disabili- 
ties on  the  flrround  of  its  being  con- 
trary to  **l^erality'  to  retain  them. 
Such  portentous  consequences  will  fa- 
shion sometimes  produce  among  weak 
heads  and  pliant  principles.  Libera- 
lity, however,  has,  upon  the  whole, 
farod  ver^  scurvily  in  tne  business.  It 
has  received  such  a  thump  on  the 
head  from  the  agitation  of  tne  Catho- 
lic question,  as  hu  stretched  it  in  its 
last  agonies. 

We  need  say  but  little  on  the  ex- 
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tnordinaiy  change  of  opinion  in  Mr 
Brownlow  and  some  othm.  for  it 
would  be  no  easy  matter  to  aad  to  the 
hmniliation  into  which  they  have 
plnngedthemselTeB.  Ereiy  great  state- 
question  is  composed  of  a  multitude  of 
parts,  which  change,  in  their  character 
and  effects,  eyery  hour ;  and,  of  course, 
nothing  could  be  more  preposterous 
than  for  us  to  argue,  that,  Mcause  a 
man  opposes  a  matter  at  one  time,  he 
is,  for  that  reason  alone,  always  to  op- 
pose it.  A  few  years  may  reverse  a 
question  in  everything  but  name,  and, 
in  such  case,  a  man  must  reverse  his 
opinion  r^pecting  it,  to  be  truly  con- 
sistent. We  believe  a  man  to  be  a 
drunkard,  because  we  witness  his 
drunkenness,  but  then  we  are  not  from 
this  to  believe  him  a  drunkard,  if  he 
reform  and  show  proofB  of  his  sobriety. 
The  change,  however,  in  the  question, 
must  pre^e  and  govern  the  duuige 
in  opmion ;  and  it  must  be  distinct 
and  satis&ctory  in  the  eyes  of  impar- 
tial men.  The  Catholic  question  has, 
no  doubt,  undergone  some  change  in 
late  years  :  but  what  is  this  change  ? 
The  British  and  Irish  Catholics  have 
displayed  hi  worse  opinions,  spirit, 
and  conduct  The  Catholicism  of  Eu- 
rope has  become  much  more  powerful 
and  active— it  has  renewed  its  offen- 
sive operations  against  Protestantism, 
and  it  has  become  a  potent  political 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  foreign  go- 
vernments. Now,  the  corresponding 
change  in  opinion  ought  evidently  to 
be,  a  more  determined  oppodtion  to 
the  removal  of  the  disabilities.  Mr 
Brownlow,  however,  and  those  who 
followed  his  example,  could  only  find 
in  this  change  a  reason  for  becoming 
strenuous  friends  of  the  Catholics.  The 
winter's  blast  destroyed  the  summer's 
warmth,  therefore  uiey  put  out  their 
fires  and  threw  off  their  garments. 

On  what  did  these  individuaU  cround 
their  change  of  opinion  f  On  the  evi- 
dence of  Bishop  Doyle  and  Lawyer 
O'ConnelL  We  know  not  by  what  un- 
accountable chance  it  happened  that 
these  two  persons  were  examined.  It 
is  amazinff,  that  afber  what  they  had 
doneL  spoken,  and  written,  any  one 
should  have  thought  that  their  evi- 
dence would  have  the  weight  of  a  fea- 
ther with  the  nation ;  and  it  is  stiU 
more  amaring  that,  after  comparing 
this  evidence  with  thdr  opinions  given 
on  other  occasions^any  one  should  have 
dared  to  venture  his  reputation  upon  it. 
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The  reasons  which  Mr  Brownlow  and 
his  friends  assigned  for  their  change, 
did  not  satis^  the  public.  The  Britidi 
nation  is  in  the  pnustice  of  subjecting 
to  a  very  severe  scrutiny  the  reasons 
which  public  men  assisn  for  going 
from  one  opinion  to  ano&er.  It  feels 
this  to  be  a  matter  of  absolute  neces- 
sity :  it  knows  that  such  men  are  sur- 
rounded by  powerful  temptations  to 
change,  from  unworthy  motives,  and 
that  their  changes  have  oftoi  very 
j;reat  influence  over  its  interests.  There 
IS,  moreover,  something  in  the  nature 
of  the  Englishman  which  holds  change 
of  side  in  abhorrence.  If  a  public  man 
cannot  assign  satis&ctory  reasons  for 
his  change  of  opinion,  he  loses  public 
confidence  then  and  for  ever.  This  is 
most  proper  and  necessary. 

It  would  be  very  idle  in  us  to  give 
any  summaiy  of  the  reasoning  of  the 
two  parties.  The  real  merits  of  the 
question  were  carefully  avoided  b^  the 
Catholic  advocates.  The  most  distin- 
guished of  these  rested  prindpaUy 
upon  abstract  right,  and  the  bad  spi- 
rit and  conduct  of  the  Catholics.  Mr 
Peel  fought  the  battie  with  very  great 
ability.  His  speech  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  Relief  Bill  cut  a  far 
better  figure  in  the  newspapers  than 
that  of  Mr  Canning,  delivered  on  the 
same  occasion.  He  was  very  powor- 
fiiUv  supported  bv  Mr  Qoulbum. 

The  bill  passed  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  tiie  Catholics  declare,  that 
this  proves  that  the  British  people  are 
with  them.  Unluckily  for  them,  it 
admits  of  arithmetical  refutation.  Mr 
Spring  Bice,  their  champion,  has  as- 
serted, that  two-thirds  of  ihe  Irish 
members  voted  in  frivour  of  the  bilL 
Now,  no  one— not  even  a  Catholic — 
will  say  that  the  Irish  members  are 
the  representatives  of  the  British  peo- 
ple. Assuming  Mr  Rice's  assertion  to 
be  correct,  and  placing  these  members 
wholly  out  of  si^ht,  we  find  the  majo- 
rity of  the  Bntish  members  voted 
Mntinst  the  bill  in  all  the  divisions. 
We  find  that  if  the  question  had  been 
left  solely  to  the  British  members,  the 
bill  would  never  have  entraed  the 
House  of  Commons.  This,  we  think, 
is  sufiidentiy  decisive  ;  it  ought  even 
to  convince  a  Catholic. 

We  will  look  a  littie  more  closely  at 
this  boasted  majority  in  favour  of  the 
Catholics.  Many  of  the  Irish  mem- 
bers are  elected  by  the  Catholics,  or 
by  those  who  are,  from  personal  rea- 
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•om,  as  anxious  for  the  remoyal  of  the 
dttabflities  m  the  Catholics  themselTes. 
Dieie  members  hdd  their  seats  on  the 
sole  condition  of  Toting  for  this  remo^ 
fil,  and,  theref are,  on  such  a  question 
tb^  can  only  be  regarded  as  so  many 
GMh<^cs.  If  we  subtract  them,  we 
^toA  the  majority  tobein&Tour  of  the 
dJBibilities.    The  opinion  of  such  peo- 

&aiid  of  those  who  supported  the 
OB  the  ground  of  abstoact  right, 
is  perfectly  worthless  on  a  question 
vlidi  ought  to  be  decided  solely  iq>on 
itiBexits. 

It  certainly  required  prodigious  har- 
dihood to  assert^  m  the  &ce  of  the  pe- 
titioiis  which  were  spontaneously  pKOur- 
ed  into  Plarliam^i^  that  the  British 
people  were  on  the  side  of  the  Oatho- 
lies.  The  British  people — ^not  merely 
the  lower  orders — ^but  the  vast  mass  of 
the  middle  and  upper  classes,  were  ne- 
fcr  niOTe  decidedly  hostile  to  the  re- 
Boral  of  the  disamlities,  than  they  are 
at  pnsent ;  and  they  never  gave  more 
manswerable  evidence  that  they  were 
actuated  by  such  hostility,  than  they 
hare  done  during  the  present  session 
of  P^iriiament.  The  Oatholics  have 
lost  ground  fearfully  among  the  Dis- 
sonters.  The  Methodists,  many  of  the 
Baptists,  and  some  of  Uie  Presbyte- 
nans  and  Independents,  petitioned 
a^unst  them ;  and  in  spite  of  the  as- 
nrtions  of  Mr  W.  Smith  and  Mr 
Bfong^iainy  we  happen  to  know  that 
tbe  fading  in  &Tour  of  the  disaUlities 
is  Toy  widely  entertained  among  the 
Presbyterians  and  Independents.  For 
audi  of  this,  the  Oatholics  haye,  no 
doubt,  to  thank  their  connection  with, 
and  the  writings  o^  Oobbett. 

As  to  the  "  apathy*'  on  which  so 
mndi  has  been  said,  we  belieye  it 
nerer  existed  ;  as  £»  as  our  personal 
oboerration  went,  it  did  not  exist  in 
9  Loudon ;  and  from  all  the  information 
wi  hare  been  able  to  procure,  it  did 
not  exist  in  the  country.  The  fact  is, 
every  one  was  prepared  to  expect^  from 
ftniMr  experience,  and  the  din  which 
WM  kept  up  in  the  House  of  Commons 
in&vour  of  "  liberalitnr''  and  <<  liberal 
prindi^'*  that  the  bill  would  pass 
this  House ;  but  no  one  believed  that 
it  would  travel  any  farther.  All  felt 
perfecUy  confident  that  it  would  be 
njected  by  the  Peers,  and  that*  there 
vu  not  the  least  necessity  for  peti- 
^ioiUDg.  In  addition  to  this,  the  lead- 
ing Tories  of  the  country  were  exceed- 
ingly reluctant  to  disturb  the  existing 
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hannony,  without  absolute  necessity. 
But  when  it  was  industriously  trum- 
petted  forth  that  Lord  Liverpool  had 
changed  his  opinion,  that  the  bill 
Would  pass  the  Lords,  and  that  the 
Grown  was  even  ia  its  favour,  the  na- 
tion took  the  field  in  a  moment.  As 
soon  as  it  was  thought  that  petitions 
were  necessary.  Parliament  was  almost 
overwhelmed  with  theuL  Lord  Eldon 
in  the  one  house,  and  Mr  Peel  iu  the 
other,  distinctly  declared  that  they  had 
not  taken  any  steps  to  procure  a  single 
petition — ^the  Bishops  declared  that 
they  had  used  no  influence  to  procure 
petitions— the  leading  opponents  of  the 
Catholics  were  in  many  places  deter- 
red from  calling  i>ublic  meeting^  by 
threats  of  opposition  from  the  Whigs 
— scarcely  any  public  meetings  were 
held  to  influence  the  public  mind  by 
inflammatory  speeches— and  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  the  press  was  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Catholics.  The  petitions 
emanated  from,  and  spoke  the  consci- 
entious opinion  of,  the  nation  at  large, 
to  a  degree  ahnost  unexampled. 

Our  readers  have  not  to  be  told,  that 
the  Upper  House  did  not  adopt  the  opi- 
nion of  the  lower  one,  touching  the  Ua- 
tholic  relief  bill  To  this  bill  the  Duke 
of  York,  with  a  boldness  and  honesty 
worthy  of  his  high  station  and  charac- 
ter, gave  the  first  mortal  blow.  We  need 
not  defend  him  from  the  flood  of  slan- 
der which  his  excellent  speech  has 
drawn  upon  him ;  we  need  not  com- 
ment on  the  base  and  dastardly  strokes 
which  have  been  aimed  at  lum  frx>m 
other  quarters  than  Catholic  meeting 
and  newspaper  offices.  The  country  is 
acquainted  with  his  character,  and  it 
is  equally  well  acquainted  with  the 
chaiacter  of  his  calumniator.  His 
Royal  Highness  has  long  been  one  of 
the  most  popular  men  in  the  nation. 
He  has  been  popular  not  with  one  dass 
or  party,  but  with  alL  He  has  been 
popular,  not  from  courting  populari^, 
but  from  disregarding  it — ^not  from 
shifting,  trimming,  and  conoedini^ 
from  veering  about  from  creed  tocree^ 
and  system  to  system,  as  fashion  miffht 
dictate, — but  from  his  consistency,  ms 
stem  integrity,  his  firm  attachment  to 
the  maxims  of  his  illustrious  fiftther — 
his  open  and  determined  adherence  to 
the  institutions  and  old  principles  of 
the  empire.  He  has  been  popular,  not 
from  being  a  liberal  man,  but  from 
being  an  honat  man.  The  nation  has 
found  in  him  the  heart  and  conduct  of 
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a  sterling  Englishman  of  the  old  school, 
and  it  has  leTered  him  acoordinglj. — 
He  is  now  more  popular  than  ever. 

Great  expectations  rested  upon  the 
Biflhop  of  Chester,  and  they  were  re- 
alised. His  eloQuent  and  powerful 
speech  has  gainea  him  his  due  place 
in  Uke  estimation  of  his  country.  For- 
tunate it  is  for  the  Church  of  England 
that  she  has  gained  a  prelate  like  him 
in  these  her  days  of  danger.  Those 
who,  like  us,  look  beyond  public  cha- 
racter, will  find  some  satisfiitction  in 
being  told  that  he  bears  the  highest 
chaiacteras  aman  and  as  a  mimster,  in 
the  parish  in  London  which  has  been 
under  his  care.  The  sound  and  ex- 
cellent speech  of  Lord  Lonffford  de- 
serves notice.  The  venerable  Lord 
Chancellor  dosed  the  debate  in  a  man- 
ner worthy  of  his  commanding  talents 
and  virtues ;  upon  him  the  confidence 
of  the  nation  mainly  rested,  and  he 
proved  that  he  deserved  it. 

We  mention  the  Earl  of  Liverpool 
last,  not  to  give  him  the  lowest  place 
in  our  panegyric.  He  was,  on  this  oo» 
casion,  again  himsell  His  speech  was 
exactly  what  might  have  be^  expect- 
ed from  a  man  of  his  powerful  under- 
standing and  great  experience  and  re- 
putation— ^from  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Bngland — from  the  Head  of  that  Mi- 
nistry whichhad  conducted  the  country 
tiiroug^  unexampled  difficulties  and 
dangers,  to  unexampled  glory  and  pro»> 
perity.  He  did  not  tamper  widi  the 
innocuous  extremities  of  the  question, 
but  he  grasped  it  by  the  vitab ;  he  did 
not  whunper  and  whine,  and  sing  eu- 
logies over  the  creature  he  meant  to 
destroy,  but  he  toeated  it  with  the  firm 
hostility  of  a  manly  enemy.  He  laid 
his  hand  at  once  upon  the  foul  ulcers 
of  the  Catholic  church,  and  pindied 
them  until  she  shrieked  out  in  agony. 
No  speech  has  been  abused  like  that 
of  Lord  Liverpool,  and  this  proves  de- 
cinvely  that  no  speech  has  told  so  tre- 
mendously against  the  demerits  of  Ca- 
tholicism as  that  of  Lord  Liverpool. 
This  speech  has  been  shudderea  at, 
and  snarled  at,  and  wept  over ; — the 
Catholics  have  railed  against  it,  the 
newspapers  have  lavished  on  it  their 
choicest  Billingsgate,  the  House  of 
Commons  have  sat  upon  it,  Mr  Can- 
ning himself  has  tried  his  hand  at  its 
refutation, — and  yet  it  remains  unin- 
jured, unanswered,  and  unanswerable. 
It  will  yield  prodigious  benefit  to  the 
country ;  it  will  ^-s.  the  eyes  of  the  na- 


tion where  they  ought  to  be  fixed, 
upon  the  real  merits  of  the  Catholic 
Question — ^upon  the  effects  of  the  pre- 
sent system  of  the  Catholic  church 
upon  society. 

This  speeHch  has  been  ciJled  an  in- 
temperate one  ;  it  is  a  sufficient  refu- 
tation of  this,  that  no  one  has  ven- 
tured to  cite  any  portions  of  it  to  prove 
its  intemperance.  Lord  Liverpool  kept 
aloof  from  personalities  and  matters 
purely  theological ;  he  was  called  upon 
to  say  whether  there  was  anything  in 
the  system  and  conduct  of  the  Catholic 
church  to  justify  the  exclusion  of  its 
members  from  Parliament  and  the  Mi- 
nistry, and  he  pointed  out  that  in  both, 
in  a  temperate,  but  firm  manner,  which, 
in  his  judgment,  justified  such  exclu- 
sion, it  has  been  said,  that  he  placed 
before  the  Catholics  the  alternative  of 
conversion  or  perpetual  subjection  to 
the  disabilities.  He  did  no  such  thing, 
he  onl^,  in  efi^Mit,  cidled  fcnr  such  an 
alteration  in  the  kws  and  conduct  of 
the  Catholic  church,  as  would  haimo- 
nise  it  mth  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  the  empire.  The  calumnies  which 
have  been  cast  upon  this  most  virtuous 
man,  and  most  upright  and  able  BiS- 
nister,  have  onl^  done  him  service. 
He  now  occupies  that  place  in  the 
affections  of  his  country  which  might 
even  content  the  most  unscrupulous 
worshipper  of  popularity. 

His  Majesty  was  placed  by  this  ques- 
tion, and  the  conduct  of  the  Catholics 
and  their  advocates,  in  the  most  deli- 
cate, difficult,  andtiying  situationima- 
g^inable ;  his  conduct  displayed  con- 
summate temper  and  prudence,  and  it 
is  duly  appreciated  by  the  nation. 

Wliet^er  the  Peers  did  wisely,  or 
unwisely,  in  r^ecting  the  bill,  is  a 
question  which  we  are  not  cidled  upon 
to  discuss.  Our  opinion  touching  this 
matter  is  known  to  our  readers.  But« 
there  is  a  question  on  which  we  must 
say  somethmg,  and  this  is — Can  any- 
thing whatsoever  be  found  to  justify 
the  present  words  and  conduct  of  the 
Catholics,  and  their  parliamentary  and 
other  advocates  % 

We  have  already  said,  that  however 
the  question  of  right  and  expediency 
may  be — however  just  or  unjust  the 
disabilities  may  be-— there  is  but  one 
tribunal  that  can,  and  that  ought  to 
remove  these  disabilities.  Before  this 
tribunal  the  Catholics  have  appeared 
— their  case  has  been  fully  investigated 
— ^they  have  had  a  fkir  trial — all  the 
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adianttfes  have  beoi  in  &dbr  &TOiir 
—iher  cannot  saj  that  any  just  means 
vne  denied  them,  or  tiiat  any  impro- 
Mr  ones  were  employed  againBt  them, 
let  the  decision  has  been  for  tile  con- 
tiiuiaaoe  of  the  disabilitieB. 

Vt  this  decision  had-  resulted  fixmi 
fonn  and  technicality,  rather  than  evi- 
4eMS  and  d^berate  judgment — ^if  it 
bai  been  tiuU  of  the  Peers  against  tiie 
KBK  oC  the  country,  or  of  the  Grown 
aguDst  the  vote  of  Fariiament— if  it 
lad  been  in  any  way  doubtful — ^the 
(hduIicB  might  then  have  ouarrelled 
ixth  it^  although  it  would  tnen  haye 
'been  pof ecfly  l^pal  and  constitutional 
Bat  what  are  the  facts  t  Widiregaid 
t9^tbe  nation,  it  is  abundantly  proved 
tiiat  the  vast  majori^  of  all  classes 
wece  against  the  Oamolics ;  wi&  re- 
gard to  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
actual  majority  was  very  small :  and 
thft  real  m^ority,  putting  out  of  si^ht 
those  who  voted  on  grounds  fbreign 
to  the  merits  of  the  question,  was 
tgauDstthem.  With  regard  to  the  Peers, 
t&B  minority  against  them  was  la^ge, 
aad  perfectly  firee  from  suspicion  of 
beng  obtained  by  undue  means. — 
W^  regard  to  the  Ministry,  one-half 
«f  it  was  against  them.  And  with  re- 
gvd  to  the  Crown,  it  is  just  as  likely 
thrtitB  sentiments  were  against,  as  for, 

Agun,  to  decide  upon  this  question, 
oar  great  political  parties  were  dissol- 
fsd  fiir  the  moment.  The  influence  of 
theMmistiy  vras  destroyed  in  e^ct,  in 
tad  out  of  Ptaliament,  for  each  half- 
aeatialixed  that  of  the  other.  The  in- 
fceaoe  of  the  drown,  in  so  £ur  as  it  was 
used,  was  used  by  the  Catholics  and 
tbar  iiiends  in  their  &vour. 

jETow,  granting  it  to  be  probable  that 
thisde&on  may  haTO  been  an  erro- 
neous one,  who  is  to  decide  it  to  have 
^been  so,  and  to  revene  it  ?  Where  is 
the  court  of  appeal?  Inso&rasthe 
opinion  of  ^e  nation  goes,  this  opi- 
oioii  19  decidedly  in  &vour  of  the  ae- 
einon ;  and  theve  is  no  legal  and  con- 
ititational  autiiority  in  the  realm  that 
eaa  take  cognisance  of  the  question, 
iMe  the  one  by  which  the  decision 
bat  been  made.  No  matter  how  the 
Oi^iolies  may  be  aggrieved,  there  is 
aetiiiitt  in  the  nation  that  can  at  pre- 
MBt  a&rd  them  a  lawful  remedy. — 
Acre  is  no  power  here,  or  in  any 
other  part  of  the  earth,  that  can  com- 
pd  the  British  people  to  change  their 
opiaions —  that  can  compel  Lord  Li- 
V0L.XVIIL 
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verpooLand  his  fiiends  to  support  their 
clauns — ^that  can  compel  the  majority 
of  the  Peers  to  vote  in  their  &vour. 
They  must  be  quite  as  well  avrare  of 
this  as  ourselves. 

What  conduct,  then,  ought  the  Ca- 
tholics to  pursue  to  do  die  ^st  fbr  their 
own  interests?  They  should  submit 
to  ^e  decision  of  Parliament  and  the 
country  in  a  manner  becoming  good 
subjects.  They  should  reform  Sie  ob- 
noxious parts  of  their  conduct.  They 
i^ould  abolish  the  objectionable  laws 
of  their  church,  and  submit  to  be  pla- 
ced on  a  level  with  the  Protestants  as 
a  body.  Instead  of  this,  they  are  to 
reform  and  change  nothing — they  are 
to  array  tiiemselves  as  &r  as  possible 
against  the  laws — they  are  heaping 
the  most  foul  and  unwarrantable  aouse 
upon  all  who  have  felt  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  oppose  them.  The  reason  is, 
because  that  is  not  done  which  is  a 
downright,  palpable  impossibility. 

Do  these  people  then  seriously  think 
tiiat  we  are  a  nation  to  be  driven  from 
our  opinions  by  their  guilt  and  mad- 
ness I  Do  they  expect  to  compel  our 
Peers  to  vote  for  them  by  sedition  and 
slander  ?  Do  they  believe,  that  calum* 
mating  such  men  as  Lord  Eldon,  the 
Eari  of  Liverpool,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Chester,  will  gain  our  friendship  ?  Do 
they  imagine,  that  the  change  of  fed- 
in^  which  can  alone  remove  the  dis- 
abilities, is  to  be  wrought  among  us 
by  threat  and  insult — ^by  hatred  and 
outrage  ? — If  they  do,  we  will  assure 
them  ^ey  are  mistaken — ^we  will  as- 
sure them  that  they  have  formed  a 
prodigiously  erroneous  estimate  of  our 
chanicter.  Alas !  Alas !  Is  there  not 
one  Catholic  in  the  whole  body  who  is 
blessed  with  common  sense,  and  who 
will  step  forward  to  save  Catholic  in- 
terests and  hopes  from  utter  ruin  ? 

O'Connell  and  the  Catholics  gene- 
rally, for  reasons  which  may  be  easily 
hna^ned,  discourse  without  ceasing 
in  ntvour  of  liberty.  The  worthy 
counsellor,  ^0  led  his  mobs  to  crush 
as  far  as  possible  the  religious  and  ci- 
vil liberty  of  the  Irish  Protestants, — 
^0  declares  that  the  peasantry  ought 
not  to  be  suffered  to  read  the  Bible, 
to  enter  a  Protestant  place  of  worship, 
and  to  send  their  ctdldren  to  su<m 
schools  as  they  may  think  fit — who 
defends  the  detestable  penal  code  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  who  praises 
to  the  skies  the  conduct  of  the  Catho- 
lic clergy  of  Spain  and  France, — this 
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man  cants  in  finTOur  of  Hbertj  and  li- 
beral opinions  with  i^  the  volubility 
of  an  English  Radical  Were  we  to 
believe  the  Catholics,  the  men  who 
dare  not  alter  the  laws  of  their  church 
from  the  fear  of  the  Pope  and  their 
priests,  the  men  who  assist  in  keeping 
their  poor  brethren  in  the  most  gaUing 
bondage, — they  are  the  most  fierce 
enemies  of  slavery  in  existence.  AU 
this  is  lost  upon  us  in  England.  It 
is  not  for  them  to  give  us  instructions 
touching  liberty.  We  want  no  such 
liberty  as  they  worship ;  we  enjoy  a 
&r  better  land  abready.  When  we 
see  them  as  free  from  priestly  tyranny 
as  we  are  ourselves, — when  we  see 
them  enjoy,  and  suffer  their  poor  bre- 
thren to  enjoy,  the  liberty,  civil  and 
religious,  which  the  laws  and  consti- 
tution place  within  their  reach,  we 
shall  then  think  thev  have  some  af- 
fection for  liberty,  but  not  before. 
O'Connell  will  delude  the  people  of 
this  country  no  more ;  they  now  know 
him ;  his  coming  to  London  has  given 
them  his  exact  measure. 

We  are  pretty  sure  the  Catholic 
priesthood  miagmed  that  their  con- 
nexion with  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and 
Cobbett  would  give  them  a  vast  por- 
tion of  our  lower  orders  as  proselytes. 
We  were  in  some  alarm  touching  this, 
but  it  is  now  dissipated ;  we  even  ndw 
think  that  this  connexion  will  go  very 
far  towards  accomplishing  the  exter- 
mination of  RadiciUism.  So  oddly  do 
some  things  sometimes  operate.  The 
lower  orders  of  the  Irish  have  not  the 
ait  of  causing  themselves  to  be  beloved 
by  the  people  of  this  country  when 
they  come  among  them.  If  an  Irish 
regiment  be  expected  in  any  of  our 
towns,  its  arrival  is  looked  for  almost 
with  horror  ;  and  so  long  as  it  may  be 
quartered  among  the  inhabitants,  there 
is  generally  nothing  but  quarrelling 
and  ill-blood  between  them  and  the  sol- 
diers. Our  labourers  regard  the  Irish 
ones  as  interlopers,  who  come  among 
them  to  rob  them  of  bread,  and  they 
dislike  them  from  one  side  of  the  island 
to  the  other.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
disposition  and  conduct  of  the  Irish 
labourers  are  calculated  to  do  any- 
thing rather  than  to  gain  the  friend- 
ship of  the  English  ones.  It  is  a 
most  remarkable  fact,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  labours  of  Cobbett  and 
the  radical  Baronet,  the  petitions 
against  the  Catholic  bill  that  were  the 
most  numerously  signed,  came  from 


those  i^aoes  which  a  few  yean  ago 
were  the  hot-beds  of  ladicalism — 
from  Manchester,  Glasgow,  Oldham, 
Westminster,  &c.  In  these  places 
the  Irish  labourers  are  the  most  nu- 
merous. If  the  radical  teachers  only 
persevere  in  fiftvour  of  the  Catholics, 
we  are  pretty  sure  that  a  few  yean 
will  make  our  lower  orders  once  more 
loyaL  once  more  King  and  Church 
people.  Burdett*s  populari^  among 
the  Westminster  electors  is  gone; 
were  an  election  to  take  place  in  the 
present  simuner,  he  would  lose  his  aemt, 
if  opposed. 

We  must  now  say  a  word  touching 
the  conduct  of  the  rarliamentaiy  and 
other  advocates  of  the  Catholics. 
These  people  actually  speak  as  though 
the  late  decision  had  been  directly  at 
variance  with  the  laws  and  constitu- 
tion. With  them  it  seems  the  majo- 
rity is  to  bind  the  minority  no  longer ; 
the  voice  of  the  nation  is  to  be  rated 
as  nothing.  They  cannot  see  that 
the  Cathouc  question  is  one  on  which 
the  wisest  and  greatest  of  men  may 
differ — they  cannot  perceive  that  it  pre- 
sents any  difficulties  and  perplexities— 
they  can  only  discover  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  themselves  to  be  in 
error,  and  that  all  who  differ  from 
them  are  the  most  simple  and  igno- 
rant persons  in  existence.  They  are 
not  content  with  charging  us  witn  be- 
ing utterly  destitute  of  knowledge  and 
understanding ;  we  are,  it  i^pears, 
brim-full  of  all  kinds  of  bad  feeling. 
The  modesty  of  this  is  amazing,  and 
the  liberality  of  it,  considering  that 
it  proceeds  from  the  exclusively  ^  libe- 
raP*  people,  is  still  more  amazing. 

Well,  Wore  we  concede  that  these 
are  the  only  people  in  the  empire  who 
are  capable  of  sitting  in  iudgment  on 
the  Catholic  question — that  these  are 
the  only  people  in  the  empire  who  are^ 
capable  of  managing  public  affairs — ^ 
that  these  are  the  only  people  in  the 
empire  who  possess  any  talent,  know- 
ledge, and  wisdom — that  these  are  the 
only  people  in  the  empire  who  are  not 
fook,  dunces,  and  knaves,  let  us  see 
on  what  grounds  we  must  make  the 
concession. 

Two  of  the  most  distinguished  ad- 
vocates of  the  Catholics — two  of  the 
leaders — maintained  that  the  diffe- 
rence between  the  Catholic  Church 
and  the  Church  of  England  was  tri- 
fling and  unimportant.  Did  this  prove 
that  these  individuals  possessed  sufii- 
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dttt  knowledjo^  to  qualify  them  for 
girii^  an  ^linion  on  the  Catholic  quea- 
tkat 

Mr  Brougham  maintained  that  the 
Gfttholie  Association  was  a  most  con- 
ititational  one,  and  ought  not  to  be 
•oppressed — that  a  man  was  no  more 
aoeoimtable  for  his  religion  than  for 
the  oobur  of  his  hair,  and  that  no  re- 
gions tests  ought  to  be  used  in  the 
botoving  of  pubHc  trusts.  He  called 
apoB  Mr  Ganiiing  to  commit  the  most 
pm  Ifeach  of  fisuth  towards  his  col- 
iesgues ;  to  resign,  that  he  might  force 
them  out  of  office,  and  become  the  se- 
leetor  and  head  of  a  new  Ministry. 
TUs  mew  Ministry  was  to  be  formed 
solely  to  ranoTe  the  disabilities :  it 
WIS  to  be  formed  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  feelings  of  the  Peers  and  the 
Bdtish  nation,  and  it  was  to  depend 
for  pipport  upon  the  more  yiolent 
Wh%9  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
dmrch.  Sir  Francis  Burdett  declared 
Ihit  one  religion  was  as  good  as  an- 
other, piioTided  it  taught  morals — that 
the  Ooholic  religion  was  as  good  as 
any  other  for  teaching  morals— that 
the  Catholic  priesthood  did  not  pos- 
sess one  jot  more  of  authority  and 
iafiaeoce  over  their  flo<^  than  they 
(Night — that  a  man*s  being  educated 
a  any  religion  was  a  sufficient  reason 
$m  htt  not  forsaking  it  for  another — 
aadthat  the  disabUities  ought  to  be 
icBOfed  on  the  groimd  of  abstract 
rjght  alonei  He  asserted  that  preju- 
dges, the  wunt  of  reading,  or  the  in- 
ability to  understand  books,  alone 
Bide  people  oppose  the  CaUiolics ; 
aad  tiiat  religions  never  caused  pub- 
lic eonmlsions  save  when  they  were 
aihed  with  authority. 

Are  these,  then,  our  only  sages  and 
philosophers  f  Are  these  our  only 
Jtatesmoi  ?  Are  these  the  only  men 
hi  this  glorious  and  gigantic  empire 
vho  aie  capable  of  understanding  and 
gmding  its  interests  7  No  !  We  are 
net  tims  fiUlen.  We  have  not  thus 
hi  lost  the  sterling  sense  and  high  feel- 
iag  of  our  ancestors.  Old  England, 
thank  God !  has  its  affairs  in  the  hands 
of  sages,  philosophers,  and  statesmen 
of  a  ojflerent  character. 

We  direct  the  attention  of  every 
^iend  of  the  Gburch  of  England  to' 
the  treatment  which  our  admirable 
dfltgy  have  met  with  during  the  dis- 
cujioQS,  to  the  manner  in  which  their 
petitions  have  been  received,  and  to 
the  base  insinuations  which  have  been 


made  against  their  motives.  One 
Whig  lord  was  represented  to  say,  that 
if  the  Bishops  did  not  regulate  the 
clergy  properly,  the  Lords  would  take 
the  Church  under  their  guidance.  We 
wish  that  this  simple  in<Svidual  would 
not  utter  such  absurdities  without 
making  himsdf  a  little  better  acquaint- 
ed wiSi  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
his  country.  We  will  assure  him  that 
the  Church  of  England  is  not  so  fax 
destitute  of  friends  as  to  be  at  the 
mercy  of  either  House  of  Parliament. 
Another  Peer  uttered  a  low,  brutal, 
second-hand  observation,  that  a  cler- 
gyman ought  to  have  his  ears  nailed 
to  the  pulpit,  if  he  touched  in  it  upon 
politics.  We  shrewdly  suspect  that 
when  the  season  shall  arrive  for  nail- 
ing the  ears  of  clergymen,  it  will 
likewise  be  the  season  for  slitting  the 
windpipes  of  nobles.  Now,  let  all 
this  be  contrasted  vrith  the  treatment 
which  has  been  received  by  the  Ca- 
tholic clergy.  These  were  avowedly 
the  collectors  of  the  Catholic  rent ;  it 
was  distincUy  declared  in  Parliament 
that  they  compelled  the  people  to  pay 
the  rent  by  withholding  mm  them  the 
rites  of  their  church :  many  of  them 
were  members  of  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation, and  attended  its.  meetings  ; 
and  it  has  been  again  and  again  de- 
clared, that  they  are  omnipotent  at 
elections  against  the  landlords,  and 
that  they  monopolise  the  exercise  of 
the  elective  franchise  among  their  fol- 
lowers. Tet  not  a  word  was  to  be 
sud  against  all  this.  The  Catholic 
clergy  could  not  do  wrong,  they  could 
not  interfere  improperly  in  politics ; 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  had  declared  them 
to  be  infallible,  and  who  was  to  doubt 
iti 

The  Irish  Catholics,  it  seems,  mean 
to  banish  all  the  Methodists  and  other 
dissenting  preachers,  and  to  extin- 
guish all  the  Protestant  Bible  and 
other  religious  societies.  Let  these 
canting  champions  of  religious  and 
civil  liberty  do  this,  and  we  shall  then 
have  the  Dissenters  with  us  to  a  man 
We  hope  from  our  souls,  that  the 
dersy  and  dissenting  ministers  who 
so  gloriously  fought  we  battles  of  the 
Bible  in  the  last  year  will  not  be  inti- 
midated. Let  them  again  hold  their 
meetings — ^let  thorn  goad  the  Catholic 
(^urch  into  the  exercise  of  its  ty- 
rannv,  and  the  display  of  its  rancour 
and  mtolerance. 

The  Catholic  bill,  it  appears,  is  to  be 
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a^^  brought  forward  in  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Parliament.  Let  it  be  so.  Let 
the  country  be  agitated  by  the  question 
until  the  next  election,  and  tnen  an- 
other House  of  Commons  wiU  give  the 
Catholics  leisure  for  reforming  their 
conduct,  and  abolishing  the  detestable 
penal  code  of  their  (Siurch.  In  the 
meantime,  let  every  Protestant,  no 
matter  what  his  denomination  may  be, 
stand  upon  his  anns  in  r^tdiness  to 
defend  his  religion.  This  groimd  will 
support  him.  If  it  be  necessary  for  the 
Church  of  England  to  be  under  the 
reflation  of  the  general  government, 
it  is  alike  necessary  for  the  Catholic 
Church  of  Ireland  to  be  so.  If  it  be 
necessary  that  the  established  clergy 
should  be  restricted  from  forming  per- 
nicious laws,  from  tyrannising  over  the 
people,  from  intermeddling  with  poli- 
tics, and  from  engrossing  the  political 
influence  of  the  country,  it  is  equally 
necessary  that  the  Catholic  Clergy  of 
Ireland  should  be  thus  restricted.  If 
it  be  necessary  that  the  Protestant 


layman  should  have  libesfy  to  xmd 
the  ScriptureB,  and  to  enter  any  ^laoe 
of  worship  that  he  think  fi^  it  ia 
alike  necessary  that  the  Catholic  lay- 
man should  have  the  same  liberty. 
Let  us  be  firm.  The  err  of  Down 
with  the  heretics !  has  already  b^en 
heard  among  us ;  let  us  take  care  that 
it  be  not  repeated.  Temperate  and 
detennined  resistance  will  aooompliih 
all  that  we  desire.  It  may  not  di- 
minish the  numbers  of  the  Catholics, 
but  it  may  reform  Catholicism.  It 
may  root  up  the  tyranny  of  the  Catho- 
lic Churdi,  which  is  alike  a  disgrace 
and  a  curse  to  the  nation.  It  may 
destroy  the  tremendous  authority  and 
influence  that  the  Catholic  priests  pos- 
sess over  the  people  in  temporal  mat- 
ters, which  are  perfectly  inconsistent 
inth  our  whole  system,  and  which 
could  not  be  possessed  by  any  body 
of  men  whatever  without  placing  in 
peril  the  British  constitution,  British 
liberty,  and  the  weal  of  the  British 
empire. 


THB  BBPSAL  OF   THB  COXBINATIOH  LAWS. 


Wb  do  not  know  of  anything;  that 
has  been  more  calculated  to  excite  un- 
easiness and  appr^ension,  than  tiie 
tampering  which  has  been  for  some 
time  canned  on  widi  the  working 
classes  of  this  nation.  Upon  the  in- 
dustry, subordination,  and  general 
good  conduct  of  these  classes,  the 
peace,  prosperity,  and  even  existence 
of  the  empire,  mainly  depend.  This 
will  admit  of  no  difference  of  opinion, 
and  surely  it  must  be  alike  indisputa- 
ble, that  nothing  could  be  more  aeser- 
ving  of  univeraal  reprobation,  than 
measures  tending  to  injure  them. 

It  is,  in  our  eyes,  one  of  the  great 
recommendations  of  our  laws  and  in- 
stitutions, that,  generally  speaking, 
they  did  not  emanate  from  the  reve- 
ries of  speculation — ^that  they  were 
not  formed  to  supply  wants  which 
were  not  felt,  or  to  correct  theoretic 
faults  which  were  not  proved  by  ex- 
perience to  be  injurious.  They  only 
received  being  when«the  necessity  was 
distinctly  apparent,  and  when  the  evil 
called  abud  for  remedy.  Their  origin 
was  thus  legitimate,  and  their  frnits 
upon  the  whole  have  been  of  the  most 
beneficial  character.  The  Laws  against 
Combinations  thus  originated.  They 
were  formed  to  remedy  evils  which  ex- 
isted, and  which  demanded  remedy. 

We  are  nbt  called  upon  to  say  that 
these  Laws  were  faultless,  or  that  they 


did  not,  like  all  other  laws,  occasion- 
ally mingle  injury  mth  benefit  They 
were  repealed  on  the  ground,  that  the 
principle  on  whidi  they  stood  was  a 
false  and  pernicious  one.  Time  had 
not  renderod  them  a  dead  letter,  or 
reversed  their  nature  and  operation. 
They  were,  when  they  were  repealed, 
preosely  what  they  were  whra  they 
were  mmed,  relatively,  as  well  as 
otherwise.  Their  fruits,  after  abun- 
dant trial,  had  been  thought  exceed- 
inglv  beneficial.  The  primary  authcm 
of  their  repeal  were  a  knot  of  men 
who  were  strangers  to  business,  to  the 
working  orders,  and  to  human  nature. 
They  avowe^y  acted  upon  abstract 
reasoning,  and  not  upon  actual  &ct. 
By  these  men — people  iriiom  the  Com- 
bination Laws  had  never  touched — 
the  petitions  were  chiefly  got  up  ;  and 
the  Laws  were  repealed,  not  to  remove 
a  proved  evil,  but  to  carry  the  excel- 
lent to  perfection.  The  repeal  was 
sanctionwl  both  by  the  Ministry  and 
the  Opposition. 

It  was,  we  remember,  loudly  trum- 
petted  forth  at  the  time,  that  an  arti- 
cle in  the  Edinburgh  Review  had 
great  influence  in  promoting  the  re- 
peal. It  seems  to  be  the  &te  of  that 
unhappy  Work,  that  experience  is  evff 
upon  the  watch  to  knock  its  reasonings 
to  pieces  as  soon  as  it  mav  utter  <heni. 
The  argumentation  of  we  article  in 
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to  us  to  be  of  the 
And  we  took 
OMftoon  to  Hitimato  this  to  out  read- 
es  imnedistofy  after  the  lepeaL  A 
nevmede  of  fnanaging  poblic  mte- 
nrti)  tMf  however,  now  the  fiuhion. 
Mei,  who  have  gone  from  the  nvr- 
asyte  the  fldiool^and  from  the  school 
t»  the  kwyer^s  ekuahas,  or  the  news> 
pyr^ftce  men  liying  apart  from, 
aaalMTiiig  no  acquaintaiice  with,  the 
vodd-ha^ring  little  knowledge  of  hu^ 
asB  Batoxe,  and  none  of  the  median- 
km  aad  woildng  of  trade  and  public 
istmits  gaiMnJl J— these  are  now  r^- 
gvded  as  the  only  men  who  know 
s^Tthiiur  of  the  science  of  goyem- 
neat  Things  are  <mly  thought  to  be 
tni^  in  proportion  as  they  are  para- 
duml  in  theiri^pearanoe.  It  is  first 
SMonedtiiat  all  men  are  alike,  and 
tbat  all  nations  are  in  similar  drcnm- 
nti>posi,  and  have  similar  and  common 
interests  ;  it  is  then  assmned  that  men 
SN  always  actuated  by  interest  onfy. 
tad  that  if  left  to  themselves  they  will 
never  take  a  wrong  stc^  in  prosecutinff 
their  interests ;  it  is  next  assumed 
^ii  everything  whkh  takes  money 
oat  e^  or  does  not  bring  money  iato, 
the  pofalic  exchequer,  is  pernicious ; 
sad  that  ihe  lowest  point  of  imivenal 
<^y>esB  will  carry  us  to  the  highest 
peiafc  of  national  proq>erity.  It  is  then 
iiiRiiiud  that  r^uktions-^the  great 
eboctenstie  of  civilised  society,  are 
i^anons — and  that  the  ftrther  we 
ntrograde  towards  the  condition  of  a 
bside  of  savagee^  the  more  beneficial 
it  will  be  for  us.  The  jaigon  is  eamly 
■e^nirad,  and  a  sdioolbo^may  chatter 
it  with  as  much  volubihty  as  the  old^ 
eit  philosopher.  Under  such  a  system, 
a  youth  of  fifteen  is  as  competent  to 
•ted  at  the  helm,as  such  a  man  as 
the  Bttl  oi  IdverpooL 

The  following,  p^hapi,  will  give 
our  readers  some  idea  of  what  a 
thomrag^-hred  Political  Economist  of 
the  preeeot  day  is.  He  goes  to  exar 
nine  a  steamrongine,  and  the  machi- 
ne^ to  which  it  gives  operation.  He 
leob  first  at  the  fire.—''  Good  Hea- 
ven!"  he  exclaims,  "  what  a  consump- 
tioa  of  coals ! — ^The  fire  is  ruinous, 
nad  must  be  quenched."  He  then 
d^mees  at  the  pump  for  supplying 
the  water  ibr  condensation.  **  The 
Me,**  he  groans,  ''  what  a  loss  of 
pow  S— The  pump  must  be  destroy- 
ol"*  Then  he  turns  to  the  fly-wheel. 
'Wone  and  worse,''  he  cries  ;  *<  half 
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the  power  of  the  engine  is  lost  on  these 
useless  thmgs."  He  knocks  off  the  ^- 
wheel,  and  then  looks  at  the  connect- 
ing-rod. **  Ah  !"  he  sighs,  «  what  an 
enormous  wasto  of  iron  is  here !  It  is 
^Ye  times  too  long,  and  too  thick.^ 
He  cannot  discover  the  connexion 
which  one  idieel  has  with  anotheiv 
theref<»*e  he  destroys  half  of  them. 
He  cannot  see  that  firiction  ou|;ht  to 
be  aUowed  for,  or  that  streztfw  and 
nature  of  matcnrials  ought  to  be  mat- 
ters of  calculation.  He  can  only  find 
utility  in  those  things  which  seem 
more  immediatoly  to  finish  the  work ; 
and  to  benefit  them,  he  demolishes 
that  whidi  renders  them  useful. — He 
lays  die  whole  in  ruins. 

Setting  aside  competency,  the  ho- 
nesty of  those  who  took  uie  lead  in 
the  rq>eal  of  the  Combination  Laws, 
was  veiy  hr  from  being  free  from 
suspicion.  Some  of  the  principal  of 
them  had  long  been  leadmg  political 
agitators.  They  had  in  hand  various 
s&emes  of  sweeping  innovatbn ;  they 
were  imable  to  obtain  the  &vour  of  the 
higher  classes,  and  they  were  anxious 
to  eiyoy  that  of  the  lower  ones  at  al- 
most any  price,  to  enaHe  them  to 
carry  their  schemes  into  effisct.  The 
latter  were  forsaking  them,  and  the 
r^>eal  seemed  to  be  a  most  promising 
project  for  winning  them  oack,  m 
neeing  them  from  other  influence^aad 
for  gaining  a  comj^ete  ascendancy  over 
them.  j£[  Hume  was  the  great  man 
in  the  busmess— the  ost«mble  parent 
oi  the  repeal.  Perhaps  no  man  in 
Burope  was  worse  qualified  than  he 
was  for  undertaking  a  measure  so  im- 
portant and  complex— which  bore  so 
powerfrdly  and  comprehensively  upon 
the  relations  of  society,  and  the  gene- 
ral interests  of  the  nation.  Notwith^ 
standing  all  this,  the  repeal,  as  we  have 
already  said,  was  sanctioned  by  both 
sides  of  Parliament 

The  Combination  Laws  were  repeal-^ 
ed  ;  immediately  afterwards  the  work- 
ing classes  proved  that  the  reasoning 
which  had  procured  the  repeal,  waiL 
in  the  main,  a  tissue  of  fEdsehoods  and 
.  absurdities ;  when  Parliament  met 
again^  it  was  called  upon  to  re-enact 
practically,  these  very  laws,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  absolute  necessity.  There  are 
two  or  three  points  Id  this,  which  we 
think,  deserve  serious  consideration. 

We  imagine,  in  the  first  pla^  that^ 
in  this  repeal,  the  general  principles 
upon  which  this  nation  has  always 
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been  governecL  were  altogether  depart- 
ed from.  We  nave,  as  a  people,  always 
hitherto  been  taught  to  venerate  our 
laws  and  institutions,  and  to  regard, 
with  extreme  suspicion  and  didike, 
an  attempts  to  alter  or  abplish  them. 
We  hare  been  instructed  to  look  less 
at  the  tiieory  of  things,  than  at  their 
woridng.  This  has  been  uniformly 
inculcated  by  our  genend  government, 
and  blind  must  he  be  who  cannot  per- 
ceive that  it  forms  the  principal  bul- 
wark of  our  national  possessions.  Our 
Parliaments  and  Ministries  have  al- 
ways professed  to  make  it  their  grand 
ruling  principle.  An  existing  law  of 
large  operation,  could  only  be  altered 
or  aboUshed  on  these  srounds  :  theo- 
retic objections  were  to  be  disregarded ; 
smallness  of  utility  was  to  have  but 
little  weight ;  and  distinct,  abundant, 
and  conclusive  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  injurious  defect  and  real  evil, 
was  to  be  produced.  If,  upon  sudi 
evidence,  the  alteration  or  abolition 
were  undertaken,  it  was  proceeded  in 
with  the  utmost  caution  and  circum- 
qwction  ;  it  was  gradually  carried  in- 
to effect,  step  by  step,  that  it  might 
give  no  shock  to  we  habits  of  the  coun- 
try, and  occasion  no  derangement  in  our 
C(»nplici[^  system.  Tms  mav  have 
app^i^  to  retord  6ur  progress,  but  we 
beueve  it  has  accelerated  it  Our  pace 
has  been  regular;  we  have  made  no 
false  steps ;  we  have  taken  no  wrong 
paths;  we  have  kept  in  the  high  road, 
and  thereby  have  avoided  all  the  stop- 
pages which  wild  attempts  to  strike 
across  the  fields,  and  to  leap  hedges 
and  ditches,  woxild  have  made  in  our 
journey.  That  we  have  travelled  by 
th^  wisest  route,  and  at  the  quickest 
speed  practicable,  seems  to  be  proved 
by  the  distance  at  which  all  other  na- 
tions are  behind  us. 

This  sound  and  constitutional  mode 
of  conducting  the  afiairs  of  England, 
was,  we  say,  departed  from  in  the  re- 
peal of  the  Combination  Laws.  The 
real  question  was  this — Had  these 
laws  operated  to  sink,  below  the  pro- 
per point,  the  wages  of  our  labourers  ? 
The  history  of  the  country,  and  the 
experience  of  everv  one,  replied  in  the 
negative.  In  good  times,  many  of  the 
wo]kin|^  men  of  manufacturing  and 
trading  places,  could  earn  as  much  in 
%^^  of  the  worldng  days  of  the  w^ek, 
as  would  both  support  their  families, 
and  enable  them  to  spend  the  sixth  in 
idleness  and  dissipation.  If,  in  bad 
times,  wages  were  too  low,  this  wap, 
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in  ffeneral,  evidently  owing  to  the  in- 
abuity  of  masters  to  pay  more,  and 
not  to  the  Combination  liaws.  Wages 
had,  upon  the  whole,  advanced,  and 
the  working  classes  of  the  time  were 
enjoying  a  greater  share  of  the  neces- 
sariee  and  comforts  of  life,  than  had 
been  enjoyed  by  those  of  former  gene- 
rations. This  was  not  a  matter  of 
doubt — it  required  no  Parliamentary 
Committee  and  witnesses  to  bring  it 
to  light — ^it  was  before  the  eyes  of  the 
nation  at  large.  The  real  question 
was,  however,  put  aside— theory  was 
the  great  thing  looked  at — ^it  was  not 
because  the  Combination  Laws  pro- 
duced proved  evils,  but  it  was  because 
they  were  condemned  by  the  Political 
Economists,  that  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced against  them.  Of  course,  no 
attempts  were  made  to  expunse  their 
pernicious  parts,  and  remedy  uieir  de- 
fects ;  they  were,  in  effect,  torn  out  of 
the  Statute-Book. 

In  the  second  place,  it  was  one  of  the 
leadinff  doctrines  of  the  Economists, 
that  these  Laws  ought  not  to  exist. 
They  proclaimed  them  to  be  a  great 
national  evil,  and  declared  that  the 
greatest  public  benefits  would  flow 
from  their  abolition.  Sheet  upon  sheet 
of  argument  was  employed  to  establish 
this,  and  to  prove  that  the  working 
classes  would,  after  such  abolition,  do 
exactly  the  reverse  of  what  they  have 
done.  If  a  portion  of  that  which  is 
called  Political  Economy,  have  bean 
thus  decisively  refuted,  aoes  it  not 
throw  very  heavy  discredit 'on  the  re- 
mainder ?  Does  it  not  prove  that  the 
Economists  are  a  very  unfit  race  of 
men  to  be  taken  as  guides  in  legisla- 
tion? 

In  the  third  place,  the  repeal  of  the 
Combination  Laws  was  not  an  insula- 
ted measure.  It  formed  part  and  parcel 
of  what  is  called  the  new  system  of  Free 
Trade.  It  was  the  first  great  step  to- 
wards establishing  Free  Trade — ^it  was 
to  release  the  market  for  labour  firom 
the  restrictive  system.  The  Ministry 
and  the  Legislature  were  in  fiivour  of 
it,  and  yet  experience  has  proved  that 
it  was  a  very  pernicious  measure ;  that 
it  stood  upon  frdse  theory.  Does  not 
this  prove  that  it  is  possible  for  the 
remamder  of  the  new  system  of  Free 
Trade  to  be  equally  erroneqiis — for  the 
mighty  changes  which  our  commercial 
laws  are  undergoing,  to  be  pregnant 
with  calamities,  rather  than  benefits  1 
Does  it  not  prove  that  these  changes 
are  proceeded  in  at  too  rapid  a  pace. 
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ind  with  too  little  of  caution  and  exa- 
nmwtion  ?  We  hate  this  new  method  of 
nodog  op  laws  and  systems  hy  whole- 
ale  ;  it  saToms  too  much  of  the  max- 
ims ot  reTolutionaiy  governments  for 
u  Its  fruits  in  other  countries  where 
it  has  been  tried,  convince  us  that  it 
wiU  not  produce  much  benefit  here. 
It  ii  at  Taruuioe  with  our  national  cha- 
lacts  and  habits^and  it  is  at  yariance 
wilh  ihB  principlee  on  which  this  na- 
tian  hae  always,  except  in  ruinous 
timely  been  goTcmed. 

In  the  fourth  place,  although  eyery 
«e  now  knows  that  the  repeal  in  ques- 
tioD  was  a  pernicious  measure,  and  was 
earned  into  effect  on  mistaken  princi- 

bno  one  in  the  House  of  Commons 
een  heard  to  say — "  We  erred  grie- 
romhf  in  the  last  session,  and  we  must 
now  be  more  wary."  On  the  contrary, 
this  house  has  seemed  to  r^;ard  the 
eonsequences  of  the  repeal  as  so  many 
rasons  for  plunging  still  deeper  into 
Political  Economy — into  change  and 
sbdition.  The  whole  blame  is  most 
nnworthily  cast  upon  poor  Mr  Hume, 
who,  to  do  him  justice,  bears  it  in  a 
maimer  worthy  of  a  stoic.  The  very 
men  who  nominally  assisted  him  to 
mpare  his  l»ll,  point  their  fingers  at 
oim,  and  cry — "  It  was  you  who  did 
it  r  If  we  did  not  know  the  contrary, 
we  diould  Buppoee  that  Mr  Himie, 
oai^eThaBded,  had  carried  the  repeal 
ia  dcspito  of  every  other  Member  of 
the  Legislature. 

It  bas  long  been  well  known,  that 
politieal  freedom  depends  for  existence 
v^  restrictive  laws  ;  it  has  been  esta- 
busfaed  in  tiie  last  twelve  months  that 
there  can  be  no  Free  Trade  in  labour 
wifebout  restrictive  laws ;  and  we  sus- 
pect it  will  soon  be  proved  that  there 
can  be  no  real  freedom  of  general 
tnde  in  this  country  without  a  restric- 
tive system.  We  think  the  jseople  of 
England  will  soon  be  prohibited  from 
^oflowing  various  trades  and  occupa- 
tioDs  which  they  now  follow ;  and 
that  they  will  be  thus  prohibited,  not 
by  restrictiye  laws,  but  by  the  want 
of  tiiem— not  by  tiie  statutes  of  the 
icahn,  but^  the  interference  of  other 
Batons.  We  think  it  the  most  mon- 
Btnus  of  all  monstrous  things,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  trade  and  industir  of 
tins  country  can  thrive  without  laws 
^  their  regulation  and  protection. 

In  thefifth  place,  the  New  Marriage 
Aet^and  the  repeal  of  the  Combination 
laws,  appear  to  us  to  have  supplied 
condasiTe  evidence  that  it  is  much 


more  et^  to  alter  than  to  amend  the 
laws  of  England. 

In  all  tins,  we  are  not  arguinff  that 
laws  and  systems  should  never  oe  al- 
tered or  abolished.  It  would  be  pre- 
posterous in  us  to  do  so.  The  whole 
that  we  contend  for  is — adherence  to 
the  old  and  constitutionid  mode  of  al- 
tering and  abolishing.  K  defects,  er- 
rors, abuses,  and  evils,  reaUy  exist,  it 
can  always  be  established  b^  other 
evidence  than  abstract  reasoning,  the 
dreams  of  speculation,  and  the  assump- 
tions of  untested  theory  ;  it  can  be 
established  by  direct  proof,  by  com- 
plete demonstration.  Let  such  proof 
and  demonstration  be  produced,  and 
then  alter  and  abolish. 

In  all  probability,  the  new  Law 
against  combinations  will  be  known 
to  our  readers  before  these  pages  will 
reach  them ;  but  when  we  write,  it  is 
only  in  preparation,  therefore  we  can 
give  no  opinion  respecting  it.  We, 
however,  fear  from  what  has  been  said 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  it  will 
be  only  a  milk-and-water  measure.  It 
has  been  said,  that  it  is  not  to  revive 
the  old  laws,  it  is  only  to  amend  Mr 
Hume's  bill.  This  seems  odd  and  ab- 
surd enough,  when  the  object  of  this 
bill  was  to  destroy  the  laws  against 
combinations,  when  it  was  support- 
ed by  the  doctrine  Ihat  combinations 
were  laudable  and  beneficial,  and  when 
it  has  been  asserted  that  it  indirect- 
ly promulgated  such  doctrine.  The 
new  bin  must  be  intended  to  imdo 
that  which  the  one  of  Mr  Hume  was 
intended  to  do,  and  did  do ;  and  if  it 
be  not  very  strong  and  comprehensive 
in  ite  enactments,  it  will  yield  very  Ut- 
tie  benefit.  The  repeal  has  produced 
prodigious  mischief ;  it  has  given  ma- 
turity to  a  spirit  and  a  system,  which 
feeble  efforts,  and  a  short  period  of 
time,  will  not  render  innoxious. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  say 
that  there  is  not  a  finer  race  of  people 
in  the  universe  tiian  the  working  class- 
es of  Britain.  All  know  this  who  have 
had  opportunities  for  studying  their 
character ;  and  every  one  may  know 
it  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  ascer- 
taining what  rank  this  nation  holds 
among  other  nations.  That  man  would 
never  be  respected  by  us  who  could 
look  at  the  wealth,  glory,  and  great- 
ness of  this  empire,  and  yet  feel  no  ad- 
miration for  the  industry,  bravery,  and 
other  good  qualities  of  those  to  whom 
they  are,  in  so  large  a  degree,  owing. 
But  then  it  docs  not  follow  from  this, 
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that  thdse  olAsses  ought  to  be  exempt- 
ed from  proper  control.  Sevenl  of 
their  best  qualities  of  heart  render  it 
the  more  essential  for  them  to  be  un- 
der due  restrictions.  With  the  idle, 
phli^gmatic  ass,  we  have  soaroelj  any- 
thing to  do,  save  to  dig  at  his  flaoks 
to  uige  him  forward  ;  but  the  mettle- 
some, high-spirited  horse  vequkes  a 
different  mode  of  management.  With 
the  latter,  we  hare  but  little  need  of 
the  spur,  but  we  cannot  possibly  do 
without  the  bridle. 

The  language  employed  b j  the  Boo- 
nomists  was,  of  itself  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce  combinations  of  the  worst  chj^ 
xaoter.  These  people  represented  that 
combinations  were  even  laudable,  and 
thai  they  could  scarcely  oyer  produce 
eyil ;  they  asserted  masters  to  be  ty- 
rants, and  they  led  the  labourers  to 
belieye  that  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  demand  too  high  wages.  According 
to  them,  the  Combination  Laws  only 
existed  to  gratify  the  cupidity  of  the 
masters,  and  to  enable  them  to  en- 
slaye  and  hunger  tl^eir  workmen.  They 
led  the  servants  to  place  themselyes  on 
an  equality  with  the  masters,  and  to 
think  that  there  was  as  much  depend- 
ence on  the  one  side  as  on  the  other ; 
they  said  ahnost  eveiything  that  could 
breed  animosit;^  between  the  two  class- 
es. Their  anxiety  to  destroy  the  obe- 
dience of  the  one,  and  the  authority 
of  the  other,  was  most  remarkable.  In 
Mr  Brougham's  pamphlet  on  ijke  Edu- 
cation of  the  Feople,  we  tMnk  the 
tenns,  servants  and  masters,  are  never 
used  ;  it  is  constantly — ^the  woridng 
classes  and  their  employears.  We  con- 
ceive the  idea  of  this  to  be  an  impor- 
tation from  America,  and  we  are  v^ 
sure  that  it  is  a  useless  one.  Why  are 
the  good  old  English  words— servant 
and  master,  to  1^  struck  out  of  our 
language?  What  have  they  done? 
Whose  ox  have  they  stolen,  and  whom 
have  they  defrauded  ?  They  can  show 
as  honesty  unstained,  and  respect- 
able a  iace^  as  any  words  in  the  dic- 
tionaiy,  and  we  will  not  part  with  them 
for  an^  American  trumpery  wliatever. 
We  will  have  no  such  innovations. 

None  of  tliis  was  lost  upon  the  la- 
bouring orders,  and  no  sooner  were 
the  Laws  repealed,  than  combinations, 
^ed  with  the  worst  spirit,  sprung  up 
in  all  quarters.  These  combinations 
soon  thought  that  it  was  their  interest 
to  do  much  more  than  to  exact- the 
highest  wages  possible  ;  they  thought 
it  was  their  interest  to  place  the  mas- 
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ten  under  the  most  grinding  tymanj. 
It  was  now  for  the  servant  to  com- 
mand, and  the  master  toobe;f.  As  the 
former  might  be  pleased  to  dictate,  the 
latter  was  to  discharge  or  retain  his 
workmen,  to  send  his  goods  to  ma^ 
ket,  and  to  oonduct  his  business  gene- 
rally. This  was  not  suffident,  and  the 
combinations  thought  it  their  interest 
to  place  such  labourers  as  did.  not  be- 
long to  them,  under  the  same  tyran- 
ny ;  no  man  was  to  be  suflbredto  work 
and  eat^  when  it  was  their  pleaauxe 
tiiat  he  should  be  idle  and  starve.  Aa 
the  authorities  of  the  realm  could  not 
well  be  employed  to  enforce  all  thia^ 
the  combinations  became  the  admini- 
strators of  their  own  laws.  Theymup. 
dered  and  maimed  without  mercy; 
the  masters  were  deprived  of  the  oon*- 
trol  of  their  property ;  various  laadea 
were  stopped  and  grievously  injured, 
and  a  loss  waeoeeasioned  of  many  mil- 
lions. Perhaps  Mr  Brougham  remark- 
ed this  inverted  state  of  things,  and 
thought  the  terma— masters  uid  aeicu 
vants,  could  not  be  used  with  any  pro- 
priety; he  ought^  however,  to  hare 
called  the  labourers,  the  employean. 

The  figure  which  Mr  Hume  and 
the  host  of  economic  writers  cut  upon 
this,  was  irresistibly  ludicrous.  They 
were  spinning  round  upon  their  kneea 
frt>m  one  coimbination  to  another,  and 
imploring  them,  with  tears,  to  act  dif- 
fSorentJy.  ^^Now,  do,  good,  sweet, 
dear  people,  behave  better. — ^You  are 
destroying  our  characters — you  are 
disgracing  us — ^you  are  knoeidng  up 
Political  Economy.  Remember  what 
we  said  for  you,  and  do  not  make  story- 
tellers of  us.  Parliament  will  be  after 
you  with  a  rod — ^you  will  be  switched 
— ^you  will  be  sent  to  bed  supperlessy 
and  we  protest  we  will  turn  our  backs 
on  you  !  It  was  unavailing;  the  com- 
binations were  now  masters,  and  were 
not  to  be  dictated  to,  ev«i  by  Mr 
Hume.  It  is  due  to  this  individual  to 
say,  that  the  business  seems  to  have 
given  him  a  slight  surfeit  of  legisla- 
tion ;  he  has  blushed  divers  times,  and 
has  shown  much  modesty  during  the 
session.  The  other  people  who  insist- 
ed, in  their  speeches  and  reviews,  so 
strenuously  on  the  repeal,  have  gone 
on  as  usual ;  they  have  gone  on  dicta- 
ting upon  public  affivirs,  and  calling 
for  innovation  upon  innov^on^  just  aa 
though  the  repeal  had  not  covered 
them  with  shame,  and  proved  them  to 
be  unworthy  of  being  listened  to. 

That  these  combinations  should  be 
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hj  Tirious  most  important  consider- 
itkms. 

It  was  alleged  that  the  great  object 
of  the  repeal  was  to  make  the  trade  in 
liboiir  perfectly  free — to  giye  full  and 
equil  freedom  to  both  servants  and 
masters.  Well,  the  first  great  step  in 
FreeTiade — ^in  the  overtlm)w  of  mono- 
plies— has  been  io  place  labour  under 
t  dose  and  gigantic  monopoly.  It  mat- 
ters no/t  what  the  masters  may  be  able 
to  gire— what  servants,  who  do  not 
bd^g  to  the  combinati^,  may  be 
wflKng  to  take^what  the  price  of  pro- 
TinoQS  and  the  needs  of  workmen  may 
be— what  labour  there  may  be  in  the 
market — the  will  of  the  combinations 
is  to  be  th^  only  thing  to  fix  the  wa- 
ges. AH  the  things  by  which  these 
ought  alone  to  be  fixed,  are  to  be 
vb(^y  deprived  of  operation.  When 
wages  form  the  main  ingredient  in  the 
prke  of  most  articles,  it  may  easily 
be  conceived  how  this  will  anedt  ge- 
neral prices — when  the  manufacturer 
b  exposed  to  the  competition  of  fo- 
leigDen,  luid  is  bound  to  manufacture 
at  a  certain  price,  or  not  at  all,  it  may 
easOy  be  conceived  how  it  will  operate 
oDtnde. 

The  master  is  not,  in  effect,  at  li- 
berty to  choose  his  servant ;  and  the 
latter  is  to  be  chosen,  not  for  his  cha- 
lacfeerand  qualifications  as  a  workman, 
bat  for  his  character  and  ^uaJifica- 
CioDs  as  a  member  of  the  combmations : 
be  is  to  study  to  please  these  combi- 
nations, and  not  his  employer.  Our 
readers  need  not  be  told  now  pernici- 
ously dus  must  operate  upon  the  in- 
dos^,  skill,  gooa  workmanship,  and 

rral  character  of  the  servants.  IJn- 
such  a  system,  the  very  best  ser- 
vants are  in  the  greatest  danger  of 
wantii^  bread,  and  the  very  worst 
have  the  greatest  certainty  of  always 
having  it  in  abundance. 

Hie  masters  and  servants  are  con- 
verted into  hostile  bodies.  The  old 
Mings  of  reciprocal  good' will  and  re- 
gard for  each  other's  interests,  are  de- 
stroyed, and  replaced  by  strife  and 
umnosity.  The  servants  care  not  what 
tBjury  they  may  do  their  masters ; 
^itj  are  struggling  for  their  ruin. 
Tins  goads  the  latter  into  the  same 
cpmt ;  it  makes  them  refuse  to  give 
anything  beyond  the  amount  of  the 
bond ;  it  makes  them  afraid  to  give 
good  wages,  lest  part  of  the  money 
ihoold  go  to  the  combination  fund  ; 
ft  dries  up  their  benevolence  and  ge- 
Vou  XVIU. 
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nerositVj  and  renders  them  callous  to 
the  sufferings  of  the  servants,  when 
these  really  do  suffer. 

The  combinations  have  the  effect 
of  raising  wages  &r  above  the  proper 
figure.  They  not  onlv  enable  the  ser- 
vant to  fix  any  value  he  may  think  fit 
on  his  labour,  but  they  compel  him  to 
demand  considerably  more  than  the 
sum  which  he  judges  to  be  necessary 
for  his  maintenance.  He  must  con- 
tribute constantly  and  largely  to  the 
funds  of  the  combination,  and  his 
contribution  must,  of  course,  be  taken 
from  his  wages.  The  masters  are 
therefore  compelled  to  pay  large  sums 
in  wages,  which  are  not  needed  for 
feeding  and  clothing  their  workmen, 
and  whidi  are  to  be  employed  only  in 
working  their  own  injury  and  ruin. 
Thev  are  constrained  to  furnish  every 
farthing  of  those  funds  which  are  only 
emploved  to  rob  them  of  the  control 
of  theur  property,  and  to  destroy  their 
trade :  tney  are  compelled  not  only  to 
pay  their  servants  for  the  time  in 
which  they  emplov  them,  but  for  the 
weeks  and  months  in  which  these 
think  proper  to  do  nothing.  When  the 
master  is,  in  most  cases,  bound  to  a 
certain  price  for  his  articles,  the  exor- 
bitant rate  of  wages  must  operate 
powerfully  to  narrow  the  quantity  of 
employment,  and  the  demand  for  la- 
bour. 

These  combinations  destroy  all  equa- 
lity in  sacrifices  for  the  public  weal. 
The  masters  have  little  or  no  power  in 
fixing  the  rate  of  wages ;  tney  must 
give  whatever  the  servants  declare  to 
■pe  necessary  for  supplying  themselves 
with  bread.  As  they  cannot  declaim 
against  high  wages,  they  declaim 
against  the  high  price  of  provisions. 
'nie  servants  compel  them  to  pay 
much  more  than  is  necessary  for  the 
purchase  of  food,  and  then  they  cry 
out  that  com  is  too  dear.  Of  course, 
those  sacrifices  which  the  manufactu- 
rer's competition  with  foreigners  may 
call  for,  are  not  to  touch  his  work- 
men ;  they  are  to  be  thrown  princi- 
pal! v  upon  the  agpculturists.  These 
workmen  are  to  live  plentifully,  and 
to  have  large  wages  for  weeks  and 
months  of  idleness,  whatever  the  mas- 
ter's prices  may  be ;  if  he  cannot  make 
his  customers  pay  for  this,  he  must 
make  the  farmers  and  the  agricultural 
labourers  pay  for  it.  From  the  farm- 
ers and  the  husbandry-labourers  is  to 
be  sponged,  in  the  long  run,  the  mo- 
ney which  forms  the  funds  of  these 
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combinatioQS,  and  which  enables  the 
town-labourers  to  spend  weeks  and 
months  in  idleness,  turbulence,  and, 
too  often,  crime. 

In  a  political  light,  these  combina- 
tions are  calculated  to  yield  the  great- 
est evils  to  the  empire.  The  town 
working-classes  of  the  three  kingdoms 
are,  to  a  rery  great  extent,  organized 
into  a  gigantic  confederacy.  However 
numerous  the  combinations  may  be, 
they  still,  in  reality,  form  only  one 
body  :  the  army  may  be  divided  into 
regiments,  but,  nevertheless,  these 
form  but  one  army.  This  confederacy 
exists  to  promote  the  private  and  per- 
sonal interests  of  its  members  only  ; 
and,  like  most  other  bodies  which  ex- 
ist on  the  same  principle,  it  cares  not 
what  interest  it  injures  or  ruins,  pro- 
vided it  benefits  its  own.  It  tramples 
upon  law,  and  the  rights  of  the  rest 
of  the  nation,  to  the  utmost  point  pos- 
sible. It  not  only  places  the  masters 
under  a  ruinous  tyranny,  destroys 
competition  in  the  market  for  labour, 
and  stifles  emulation  among  the  work- 
men in  tespect  of  industry,  skill,  and 
sobriety ;  but  it  emancipates  the  work- 
ing classes  from  all  authority  and  in- 
fluence touching  moral  and  political 
conduct.  The  labourer's  bread  is 
made  to  depend  in  no  degree  on  his 
good  morals;  however  vile  a  profligate 
he  may  be,  and  however  pestilentially 
his  conduct  and  principles  may  ope- 
rate upon  his  younger  and  less  expe- 
rienced a&sociates,  the  master  has  no 
power  to  discharge  him.  He  must  be 
placed  on  a  level  with  a  man  of  the 
best  character  ;  he  must  be  protected 
from  everything  that  might  reform 
him  ;  he  must  be  kept  to  conupt  all 
the  innocent  youth  that  come  m  his 
way.  We  need  not  point  out  how 
this  must  operate  on  the  morals  of  the 
working  classes  generally.  Many  of 
the  workmen  possess  the  elective  fran- 
chise, and,  generally  speaking,  they 
are  incapable  of  exercising  it  properly 
without  advice.  The  masters  are  the 
proper  men  to  give  such  advice,  but 
they  are  now  the  last  people  in  the 
world  who  would  be  listened  to.  Their 
influence  is  gone  ;  they  are  now  the 
obliged  party.  The  working  classes 
are  thus  left  without  proper  leaders — 
they  are  placed  in  opposition  to  all 
above  them,  and  they  will  follow  any 
demagogue  who  mav  address  them. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  combi- 
nations, from  their  perpetual  efforts 
to  violate  the  laws — their  invasions 
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of  the  rights  of  the  masters  and  the 
labourers  who  do  not  belong  to  them 
— the  brutal  pimishments  which  they 
inflict — and  the  spirit  of  enmity  and 
vengeance  which  they  keep  in  action, 
must  operate  powerfully  to  fill  the 
working  classes  with  contempt  for  the 
laws,  with  disregard  for  the  rights  of 
others,  and  with  the  worst  principles. 

We  care  not  for  what  Mr  Brougham 
may  say  against  the  working  chisses 
being  dependent  on  their  masters  ;  we 
care  not  for  the  new  schemes  of  edu- 
cation which  are  now  bewildering  the 
country;  we  are  very  sure  that  the 
working  classes  of  this  nation  are  not, 
at  present,  in  a  fit  state  to  be  indepen- 
dent of  their  masters;  and  we  are, 
moreover,  quite  sure  that  they  never 
will  be  in  such  a  state.  Woe  to  Eng- 
land, when  its  labourers  shall  be  so 
far  independent  as  to  be  only  governed 
by  laws !  It  is  essential  for  the  good 
of  the  labourer,  as  well  as  for  the  good 
of  the  state,  that  he  should  be  under 
the  authority  of  his  master  in  respect 
of  general  conduct  as  well  as  labour ; 
that  his  nmster  should  instruct  him 
in  what  constitutes  a  good  member  of 
societv,  as  well  as  in  the  mysteries  of 
his  calling ;  and  that  his  master  should 
coerce  his  bad  morals,  as  well  as  his 
idleness  and  bad  workmanship. 

The  magnificent  edifice  which  so- 
ciety forms  in  this  country,  can  only 
stand  so  long  as  the  diflferent  classes 
which  compose  it  shall  be  properlv  ce- 
mented together,  and  shall  duly  bind 
each  other  to  the  proper  place  and  the 
proper  duty.  The  lower  orders  must 
be  cemented  to  the  class  next  them — 
they  must  form  its  basis,  and  must 
have  suflicient  weight  to  bind  them 
to  act  their  part  in  the  support  of  the 
structure.  The  foundations  are,  how- 
ever, now  tearing  themselves  asunder 
from  the  rest  of  the  building,  and  if 
this  be  suffered  to  reach  its  comple- 
tion, it  will  not  need  a  prophet  to  fore- 
tel  the  consequences.  The  working 
orders  are,  in  regard  to  connexion  and 
control,  separating  themselves  from 
the  rest  of  the  community,  and  esta- 
blishing a  state  of  things  the  most  un- 
natural and  portentous.  This  must  be 
speedily  remedied,  or  it  wUl  be  be- 
yond remedy.  If  they  be  not  under 
the  moral  government  of  their  mas- 
ters, they  cannot  be  governed  at  all ; 
and  if  they  be  not  duly  governed, 
they  will  plunge  the  nation  into  ruin. 

In  times  of  distress  ova  working 
orders  generally  become  furious  poli- 
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tieans.  It  would  be  the  most  easy 
thing  imaginable  for  thb  immense 
ooafedeimcy  to  assume  a  political  chi^ 
ncter,  and  it  would  be  pretty  sure  to 
do  thhy  were  trade  to  receive  any  se- 
rious injury.  We  need  not  say  what 
the  ooosequences  would  be,  were  it  to 
beeome^ercelyactuated  by  the  spirit  of 
Railiqilwm.  Were  these  combinations 
to  pfoeeed  as  they  have  done,  they 
vottid  toon  look  for  other  slaves  in  ad- 
£t»a  to  the  masters  :  they  would  soon 
find  tyiannizing  over  the  latter  very 
iofsffident  for  protecting  what  they 
c»l]  their  rights  and  interests.  They 
are  already  attempting  to  rivet  their 
chains  on  the  farmers  and  husband- 
iy-l^>ourers ;  they  would  next  place 
commerce  und^  their  despotism  ;  they 
voaM  regulate  our  imports  and  ex- 
ports, and  give  us  another  new  system 
of  trade.  It  is  the  nature  of  such 
vidous  bodies  to  keep  continually 
thirsdng  for  additional  spoils  and  au- 
thority, and  to  be  satisfied  with  no- 
thing. 

Siting  aside  all  other  matters,  if 
tbej  continue  to  exist,  trade  roust 
perKh.  Hemmed  in  by  them  on  the 
one  side  and  rival  foreigners  on  the 
other,  the  masters  must  either  emi- 
giate  to  other  countries,  or  submit  to 
rata. 

It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  every 
biend  of  his  country  to  do  his  utmost 
tonrds  the  dissolution  of  these  com- 
Knations.  The  servant  has  an  un- 
doubted right  to  take  his  labour  to  the 
bat  market,  and  to  be  perfectly  free 
iu  xnaking  his  bargain  ;  but  the  mas- 
ter has  an  equally  undoubted  right  to 
the  same  libertv.  If  it  be  impossible 
to  finme  laws  that  will  give  the  exact 
denee  of  liberty  to  both — that  will 
wLt  the  nuuket  in  labour  perfectly 
free  to  both  seller  and  buyer — ^laws 
must  be  framed  that  will  make  the 
nearest  approaches  to  it.  If  it  be  im- 
poasible  to  avoid  giving  a  little  advan- 
tage to  one  of  the  parties — ^to  avoid 
leaving  something  to  the  discretion  and 
generosity  of  one  of  the  parties — on 
every  principle  of  reason,  experience, 
tod  interest,  the  masters  ought  to  be 
the  favoured  party.  The  servants  have 
juit  given  decisive  evidence  that  they 
cumot  form  it  without  bringing  the 
UMst  grievous  ills  upon  the  state  ;  and 
the  masters  long  did  form  it,  without 
in  any  way  abusing  the  privilege.  The 
masters  of  this  country  may  laugh  at 
the  fitthionable  slang  touching  tyrants 


which  is  employed  against  them  ;  their 
conscience  is  pure,  their  hands  are  un- 
stained. As  a  body,  they  have  always 
exercised  their  authority  over  their 
servants  in  a  manner  becoming  Eng- 
lishmen and  Christians.  Hi^  they 
endeavoured  to  tyrannize  as  their  ser- 
vants are  now  tyrannizing,  the  country 
would  soon  have  been  made  too  hot  to 
hold  them. 

We  exhort  the  masters  to  bestir 
,  themselves  to  the  utmost  against  the 
combinations,  and  to  trust  less  to  laws 
than  to  their  own  efforts.  It  occurs  to 
us  that  the  adoption  of  the  following 
plan  would  be  far  more  efficacious  than 
any  law  that  could  be  framed. 

Let  them  change  their  mode  of  hi- 
ring ;  let  them  hire  their  workmen  no 
longer  by  the  week,  or  for  an  unfixed 
period,  terminable  on  short  notice.  Let 
them  follow  the  farmer's  plan,  and  hire 
for  twelve,  six,  or  three  months  cer- 
tain. If  at  the  first  they  be  compelled 
to  hire  the  whole  of  their  men  at  the 
same  moment,  they  must  not  hire  them 
all  for  the  same  period,  for  this  would 
set  them  all  at  liberty  together,  again 
to  combine.  They  mu^t  engage  some 
for  twelve  months,  some  for  nine,  some 
for  six,  &c.  By  this  plan,  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  workmen  would  be  able 
to  strike  at  the  same  moment.  When 
those  engaged  for  the  shortest  period 
should  J)e  at  liberty,  and  should  want 
to  form  a  new  contract,  all  the  rest 
would  be  firmly  bound,  and  could  not 
join  them  in  combining  to  suspend 
trade  and  tyrannize  over  the  master. 
If  the  master  could  not  agree  with 
them  for  a  new  engagement,  he  could 
still  keep  his  other  hands  at  their  worl^ 
and  engage  new  ones  in  the  room  of 
those  who  might  leave  him.  He  would 
likewise  be  able  to  get  rid  of  such  men 
as  might  not  suit  him.  The  grand 
principle  to  be  kept  in  sight,  should 
be,  to  guard  vigilantly  against  more 
than  a  small  number  of  the  workmen 
being  at  liberty  at  the  same  moment 
for  the  renewu  of  contracts. 

To  illustrate  this,  we  will  assume  a 
master  to  employ  regularly  forty  work- 
men. All  these  have  left  him,  and  it 
is  necessary  for  him  at  present  to  re- 
engage the  whole  on  the  same  day. 
Let  him  bind  ten  to  him  for  a  year, 
ten  for  nine  months,  ten  for  six  months, 
and  the  remaining  ten  for  three  months. 
When  three  months  shall  expire,  ten 
of  the  men  will  be  at  liberty,  but  all 
the  rest  will  be  bound  ;  the  ten    free 
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ones  must  wait  three  months  before 
thej  can  get  ten  more  to  ioin  them. 
Let  him  then  hire  the  whole,  as  their 
terms  may  expire,  for  a  year  certain. 
By  this  mode,  no  more  than  one-fourth 
of  his  men  could  ever  strike  at  once, 
aiid  their  striking  could  do  him  but 
little  injury. 

Under  this  system,  the  wages  could 
be  paid  in  weekly  sums  as  usual :  it  is 
as  applicable  to  labourers  who  work  by 
the  piece,  as  to  those  who  work  other- 
wise. It  will  apply  to  those  trades 
which  only  employ  workmen  a  ]>art  of 
the  year,  for  the  men  could  be  bound 
for  the  season.  The  masters  must  be 
far  better  judges  of  its  practicability 
than  ourselves,  but  we  certainly  think 
it  a  very  practicable  one.  It  would,  no 
doubt,  clash  with  old  customs  and  ha- 
bits, but  these  are  such  as  might  be 
changed  without  difficulty.  We  can- 
not see  why  the  mechanics,  &c.  should 
not  be  hired  as  the  clerks,  shopmen, 
and  husbandry-labourers  are  hired :  if 
the  weekly  system  were  universally 
adopted,  we  are  pretty  sure  that  the 
combination  system  would  rage  as  fu- 
riously among  the  clerics,  shopmen, 
^.  as  it  does  among  Mr  Brougnam's 
pupils.  That  the  working  classes 
would  set  their  faces  against  such  a 
system,  is  abundantly  certain,  but 
they  might  be  conquered.  The  pre- 
sent state  of  things  must  be  remedied, 
whatever  efforts  and  sacrifices  the  re- 
medy may  call  for.  These  combina- 
tions are,  in  reality,  most  pernicious, 
odious,  and  oppressive  monopolies,  and 
they  must  be  dissolved.  It  is  idle  te 
say  that  they  will,  under  regulations, 
produce  good.  Their  principle  is  vi- 
cious ;  they  exist  not  for  public,  but 
for  private  benefit,  they  seek  te  benefit 
associations  of  individuals  by  injuring 
the  rest  of  the  community.  They  give 
te  these  individuals  a  vast  portion  of 
unconstitutional  and  dangerous  power, 
which  is  sure  te  be  generally  employ- 
ed te  the  detriment  of  the  weal  of  the 
state. 

We  entreat  the  masters  in  this  na- 
tion te  reflect  deeply  upon  the  doc- 
trines which  certain  political  men  are 
putting  forth  in  favour  of  what  they 
are  pleased  to  call  the  independence 
of  the  working  classes.  Although  these 
doctrines  emanate  from  faction,  and 
have  for  their  grand  object  the  profit 
of  faction,  they  are  still  capable  of 
working  incalculable  mischief.  Their 
glaring  falsehood  is,  alas !    in  these 
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days,  no  security  against  their  being 
believed  in.  They  strike,  no  doubt^  at 
the  vital  interests  of  the  empire,  but 
they  strike  more  immediately  at  those 
of  the  masters  ;    and  it  is  the  masters 
principally  who  must  render  them  in- 
noxious.    We  conjure  the  latter,  by 
what  they  owe  te  themselves  and  their 
country,  to  make  a  determined  stand 
in  defence  of  their  just  rights,  and  in 
resistance  to  these  fearful  innovations. 
.We  call  upon  them  to  insist  boldly 
upon  possessing  that  authority  over 
their  servants  which  they  have  always 
hitherto  possessed,  which  the  servant 
has    always  hitherto  surrendered  to 
them  in  his  contract,  and  upon  which 
the  wellbeing  of  themselves,  the  work- 
ing classes,  and  society,  so  largely  d^ 
pends. 

It  is  the  authority  of  the  master 
over  the  general  conduct  of  the  ser- 
vant, whidi  compels  the  latter  not  on- 
ly to  labour  for  a  certain  number  of 
hours,  but  to  do  a  sufficiency  of  work, 
and  to  do  it  in  a  proper  manner.  It 
is  this  authority  which  compels  the 
servant  not  only  to  do  his  duty  as  a 
workman,  but  to  do  his  duty  as  a  mem- 
ber of  society.  It  is  this  authority 
which  educates  the  servant — whidi 
makes  him  industrious,  active,  skilful, 
sober,  and  honest.  To  this  authority, 
the  working  classes  of  Britain  mainly 
owe  their  high  character.  Let  it  be 
destroyed — ^render  these  classes  inde- 
pendent— give  to  the  latter  the  powe» 
to  bind  the  masters  from  interfering 
with  them  in  anything  beyond  a  sti- 
pulated period  and  quantity  of  labour 
— and  you  will  strip  the  workman  of 
all  his  valuable  qualities.  The  twelve 
hours  per  day  of  labour  will  soon 
dwindle  down  to  seven  or  eight :  the 
industry  and  activity  will  soon  dege- 
nerate into  sloth  an^  carelessness  :  the 
skill  will  soon  sink  into  ignorance  : 
the  sobriety  and  honesty  will  soon 
change  into  dissipation  and  knavery  : 
and  the  good  morals  will  soon  become 
general  depravity. 

The  masters  are  the  main  agents  in 
maintaining  public  tranquillity  and  or- 
der :  so  far  as  regards  these,  they  have 
a  more  powerful  influence  in  governing 
the  nation  than  the  laws  and  the  govern- 
ment. The  uninformed  and  me  wil- 
ful— the  vast  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  population — are  distributed  in 
small  portions  among  them,  and  eadi 
master  instructs  and  governs  his  por- 
tion.   What  makes  the  Irish  peasant- 
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Tj  »  depvAted  and  uoffoyemable  ? 
1W  h»Te  DO  DMtten.  What  has  r»- 
emy  made  our  workiiig  classes  of  va- 
rious laise  fdaoes  imitate,  as  &r  as 
possible,  Uie  conduct  of  the  Iiish  Rock- 
ttosl<-lliej  have  been  emaocipated 
from  the  oootrol  of  mastttrs.  If  the 
sndioritj  of  the  masters  be  destroyed, 
ve  must  haTe  laws  to  keep  us  in  order 
v^di  will  scarody  leaye  us  the  sha- 
dsv  oi  liberty :  there  will  be  no  pos- 
1^  sltematiYe  between  this  and  the 
issQpportable  tjnxaij  of  the  multi- 
Udt.  liberty  may  fsJl  in  this  coun- 
tzy— perhaps  it  will  &11 — ^but  if  it  do, 
it  will  be  overthrown  by  those  canting, 
Ingging,  selfish,  hollow-hearted  hy- 
pocrites, who  call  themsdyes  its  exclu- 
m  worshippers. 

And  what,  in  good  sooth,  is  to  be 
the  substitute  for  the  autluHd^  of  the 
masters  f  What  is  to  r«:ider  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  working  classes  harm- 
less t  Education — ^lectures,  and  me- 
dianics'  institutes.  Do  then  none  need 
dndpline  and  control  but  the  unedu- 
cated t  Are  those  who  have  reoeiyed 
oostly  educations  the  most  industrious 
sad  moral  part  of  the  community  ? 
Are  our  men  of  science  the  best  Mends 
•f  peaoeand  order  ?  Alas  I  Alas !  that 
tee  should  be  a  single  man  in  this 
istion  so  simple  as  to  mistake  doo- 
Uines  like  these  for  wisdom !  If  these 
nedttoics'  institutions  are  to  be  sub- 
nbiy  to  the  education  given  by,  and 
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the  authority  o^  the  masters,  let  them 
prosper ;  if  they  are  to  destroy  these, 
let  us  at  once  have  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment for  their  suppression. 

What  political  benefits  are  to  flow 
from  the  mdependence  of  the  working 
classes  7  Bo  these  form  the  only  part 
of  the  community  which  has  a  stake 
in  the  public  weal,  and  which  is  ca- 
pable of  displacing  integrity,  wisdom, 
and  patriotism,  in  the  discharge  of  po- 
litical duties  ?  Why  are  we  to  be  so 
greatly  terrified  by  the  political  influ- 
ence of  the  masters  7  Mave  they  no 
interest  in  public  order  and  prospe- 
rity? Are  they  without  honesty  and 
intelligence — are  they  ^cophants,  pa- 
rasites'—the tools  of  power,  and  the 
slaves  of  party  and  {action!  Everyone 
can  answer  the  questions. 

Let  the  firiendis  of  the  country  set 
their  faces  against  the  new  doctrines, 
and  adhere  steadfiisUy  to  the  old  max^ 
ims,  which  have  brought  us  to  our 
proud  elevation — ^let  our  national  in- 
dustry be  protected  from  the  tremen- 
dous evils  which  are  arraying  them- 
selves on  every  side  against  it — ^let  it 
be  kept  in  employment — ^let  no  foreiga 
workman  be  resorted  to,  so  long  as  an 
English  one  can  be  found  to  do  the 
work,  even  though  the  charge  of  the 
latter  be  somewhat  higher  ;*  and, 
above  all,  let  that  authority  be  jea- 
lously preserved,  from  which  the  work- 
ing classes  draw  the  greater  part  of 


•We  believe  the  "restrictive  system**  never  reached  the  Importation  of  French 
millinen  and  dress-nuikerg.  We  think  these  precious  foreign  commodities  are  not 
erea  sabject  to  a  protecting  duty  on  being  imported.  They,  therefore,  natunJly 
eofoogh,  are  very  plentiful  in  the  metropolis.  We  cannot,  do  what  we  will,  entirely 
^OKoar  ears  to  scandal ;  and  we  absolutely  have  been  assured,  that  there  are  Bn- 
tah  ladies  of  high  rank,  who,  when  they  order  their  dresses,  g^ve  strict  injunctions 
tbt  theee  shall  only  be  touched  by  the  outlandish  people.  We  have  been  further 
attored,  that  theee  British  ladies  of  high  rank  are  constrained  to  act  towards  the 
hfsuk  women,  as  the  nurse  acts  towiuxis  the  spoiled  child,  when  she  wishes  to 
keep  it  from  an  outrageous  fit  of  squalling.  We  have  been  even  further  assured, 
that  these  British  ladies  of  high  rank  endure  insulting  impertinence  and  insolence 
from  the  Gallic  damsels,  almost  as  though  they  were  matters  to  be  proud  of. 

4t  it  quite  impossible  for  us  to  believe  this  of  our  lovely  countrywomen.  That  a 
British  Peeress,  or  the  lady  of  one  of  our  country  gentlemen,  should  thus  lavish  her 
brours  on  a  foreign  ingrate,  and  studiously  withhold  employment  and  bread  fh)m 
the  humble,  obliging,  and  industrious  daughter  of  her  own  country,  is  a  thing  that 
em  be  believed  by  no  one.  It  is  the  more  incredible,  because  no  earthly  cause  can 
be  assigned  for  it.  If  our  English  girls  were  devoid  of  taste,  and  could  only  stitch 
with  pack-thread,  and  needles  six  inches  long,  the  case  would  be  different ;  but  a 
mm  has  only  to  look  at  the  females  of  the  middle  classes,  to  be  convinced  that 
bg^  hands  can  make  dresses  capable  of  giving  the  utmost  effect  to  the  charms 
of  my  female  whatever.  We,  however,  thii&,  that  when  the  English  dress-makers 
ire  M  fblly  employed  that  not  one  can  be  obtained,  a  lady  of  rank  will  then  reluc- 
tantly employ  a  French  one.  We  think  this,  because  we  have  occasionally  seen  la- 
^  of  rank  garbed  in  dresses,  so  grotesque  and  unbecoming,  and  having  sudi  a 
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their  best  characteristics.  Do  what 
we  wiU,  we  cannot  reach  perfection. 
EyeiT  system  must  have  its  evils,  and 
the  best  one  is  that  which  has  the 
fewest  and  the  lightest.  After  all  our 
changes  and  legislation,  we  must  at 
last  leave  a  great  deal  to  the  discretion 
and  honesty  of  some- part  or  other  of 
the  community;  and  the  best  plan 
must  be,  to  confide  this  to  those  who 
may  have  the  best  security  to  offer  in 
respect  of  character  and  circumstances, 
against  the  trust  being  abused.  To 
make  the  working  orders  the  fitvoured 
portion  in  regard  to  power  and  autho- 
rity, is  to  do  what  madness  alone  could 
sanction. 

There  is  one  important  topic  con- 
nected with  this  question,  on  which 
we  must  not  be  silent.  The  combina- 
tions have  generally  asserted,  that  the 
high  price  of  provisions  compelled 
them  to  demand  advanced  wages.  A 
clamour  has  therefore  been  got  up  for 
the  admission  of  foreign  com,  and 
Parliament  is  pledged  to  make  some 
alteration  in  the  Com  Laws  in  the  next 
Session.  Now,  we  beseech  our  Oountry 
Qentlemen  to  insist  upon  having  the 
most  full  and  correct  information  laid 
before  them  on  the  following  points, 
before  they  consent  to  anything  what- 
ever that  may  depress  the  corn-mar- 
ket >- 

1st,  The  exact  wages  paid  by  every 
trade  and  manu&cture  to  the  work- 
men employed  in  them. 

2d,  The  exact  sum  which  these 
workmen  really  require  for  procuring 
a  sufficiency  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

3d,  Whether  these  workmen  are  not 
receiving  wages  far  higher  than  are 
necessary  for  procuring  them  such  a 
suffidencv  of  necessaries. 

4th,  Whether  these  workmen  are 
not  receiving  wages,  which  not  only 
support  them  in  a  plentiful  manner, 
but  enable  them  to  contribute  largely 
to   the    funds   of   the  combinations, 
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which  not  only  support  them  thus 
when  thev  deign  to  labour,  but  which 
enable  them  to  spend  we^s  and 
months  in  idleness,  to  the  grievous 
injury  of  the  empire. 

5th,  Whether  these  workmen  are 
not  receiving — ^making  every  proper 
allowance— double  the  wages  received 
by  the  husbandry  labourers. 

6th,  Whether  these  workmen — tak- 
ing all  things  into  calculation — do 
pot  possess  much  greater  incomes  than 
the  mass  of  our  counting-house  clerks, 
naval  and  military  officers,  officiating 
clergymen,  and  shopmen. 

The  most  full  and  correct  informa- 
tion, we  say,  must  be  demanded  on 
all  these  points.  It  is  alleged,  that 
the  sums  paid  for  the  labour  of  these 
workmen  render  it  necessary  for  the 
price  of  com  to  be  lowered  ;  and  cer- 
tainly this  ought  not  to  be  listened  to, 
until  it  is  satisfactorily  proved  that 
these  sums  are  not  greater  than  they 
ought  to  be. 

When  we  write,  some  of  these  work- 
men are  earning  in  London  three 
pounds  a-week,  others  fifty  shillingB, 
and  others  forty-five  and  forty  shil- 
lings. Some  of  those  who  have  lately 
struck,  were  hired  at  the  rate  of  ^Ye 
shillings  per  day  before  they  strudc  ; 
and,  if  thev  thought  proper  to  make 
what  is  called  seven  days  in  the  week, 
they  earned  thirty-five  shillings  week- 
ly. Most  of  those  workmen  earned 
before  their  strikes  twenty-five,  twenty- 
eight,  and  thirty  shillings  per  week. 
In  London,  the  mass  of  the  clerks, 
shopmen,  curates,  half-pay  officers, 
&c. — ^men  who  have  been  educated 
as  gentlemen,  who  are  compelled  to 
appear  as  gentlemen,  and  who  are 
constrained  to  live  at  far  greater  ex- 
pense than  the  workmen  in  question 
— have  not,  perhaps,  more  than  from 
seventy  to  one  hundred  pounds  per 
annum. 

In  all  this  we  are  saying  noUiing 


marderous  effect  upon  their  beauty,  that  we  have  been  quite  convinced  these  dresses 
never  could  have  been  made  by  English  fingers. 

As  to  the  calumny,  that  a  British  lady  of  rank  ¥rill  submit  to  the  impertinence 
and  insolence  of  the  outlandish  women,  it  is  really  shocking.  The  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  our  high-minded  nobility— the  females  bom  on  the  soil  of  England,  and  filled 
with  that  blood,  in  which  pride  and  lofty  spirit  luxuriate  to  the  last— submit  to  dis- 
grace like  tlusl  No,  no — ^it  cannot  be.  It  would  be  just  as  possible  for  them  to  fall 
in  love  with  apes  and  monkeys. 

We  hear,  too,  that  among  oar  females,  the  partiality  for  foreign  silks,  laces,  and 
gloves,  is  as  great  as  ever.  This  we  are  compelled  to  believe.  We  lament  it,  and 
are  ashamed  of  it  It  will,  hewever,  in  due  time,  greatly  benefit  trade,  and  this  must 
satisfy  us. 
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agaiiut  liigh  wages,  if  ihey  can  be 
with  propiietj  demanded.  We  should 
rejoice  it  our  labourers  could  earn  ten 
pouods  per  week,  even  though  ten 
ahillingw  might  supply  them  with  n^ 
cesaaries,  if  thej  could  do  this  with- 
out producing  injustice  and  public 
tnL  But  the  question  is  not,  whe- 
^ler  general  hjq^h  wages  be,  or  be  not, 
beaeficial — it  is,  whether  one  part  of 
the  working-classes  shall  be  doomed 
to  penury  and  want,  that  the  other 
put  may  reoeiye  &r  higher  than  ne- 
eessuy  wages  ?  It  is  declared,  that 
the  present  wages  of  the  workmen  in 
qnertion  cannot  be  paid  without  a  re- 
ducdon  in  the  moderate  rents  of  the 
kodholders,  the  scanty  profits  of  the 
ftimers,  and  the  bread-and-water  earn- 
ings of  the  husbandry-labourers.  It 
is  declared,  in  effect,  that  our  countiy 
p(^a]ation  must  be  oondenmed  to  dis- 
tress  and  priyation,  that  our  town  po- 
puUidon  may  riot  in  profusion  and 
exkayagance.  We  protest  against 
mch  outrageous  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion. If  trade  ought  to  injure  one 
part  of  the  community  more  than 
soother,  it  certainly  ought  to  injure 
those  who  are  engaged  in,  and  not 
those  who  haye  nothmg  to  do  with,  it. 
If  trade  cannot  be  maintained  without 
aoifices — if,  in  reality,  a  grinding 
tax  must  be  imposed  upon  us  to  make 
it  flooriah — ^in  the  name  of  conmion 
justice  let  us  all  suffer  equally.  Bring 
down  the  profits  of  the  merchants,  ma- 
Dofiicturers,  and  tradesmen,  to  theleyel 
^thoseof  the  farmer—  reduce  the  wages 
of  the  town  workman,  until,  all  things 
considered,  they  only  equal  those  of 
the  husbandry-labourer — and  then, 
vhateyer  sacrifices  may  be  necessary 
for  ^  prosperity  of  trade,  we  wiU 
inswer  for  it,  that  agriculture  will 
bear  its  part  without  a  murmur.  But 
this  abominable  attempt  to  sacrifice, 
not  onlj  one  great  interest  to  another, 
bat  one  part  of  the  population  to  an- 
other, must  be  fairly  resisted,  who- 
ever may  countenance  it.  This  has 
always  been  a  land  of  justice  and  equi7 
tj,  and  we  trust  it  wUl  remain  so. 
In  spite  of  all  that  Political  Economy 
has  inyented,  or  may  inyent,  we  main- 
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tain  that  the  goyemment  has  a  right 
to  giye,  not  only  the  most  full,  but 
the  most  equal,  protection  to  the  pro- 
perty and  industry  of  the  nation  :  and 
that  it  cannot  favour  one  interest,  or 
one  part  of  the  people,  to  the  cost  and 
injury  of  another,  without  grossly  vio- 
lating its  duty. 

Let  these  misguided  workmen  who 
are  agitating  the  country,  and  pre- 
paring for  it  the  most  serious  evils, 
be  assiued  that,  in  the  upshot,  they 
will  be  the  greatest  sufferers  from  their 
madness^  The  cup  of  bitterness  will 
not  be  long  in  reaching  them.  Their 
turbulence  and  outrages — their  sick- 
ening cant,  touching  their  right  to  in- 
flict the  most  grievous  wrongs  on  all 
but  themselves,  have  already  stripped 
them  of  all  respect  and  sympathy  on 
the  part  of  the  rest  of  the  nation. 
They  stand  the  objects  of  general  in- 
dignation— ^they  are  regarded  as  men 
who  disgrace  their  country — who  are 
acting  the  part  of  enemies  to  their 
country.  Do  they  suppose  that  the 
masters,  and  the  rest  of  the  conunu- 
nity,  are  men  to  be  robbed  of  the  con- 
trol of  their  property  and  of  their  sa- 
cred rights  by  them,  or  any  other  peo- 
ple in  the  universe  ?  If  they  do,  they 
will  soon  be  better  informed.  They 
may  rely  upon  it,  that  if  one  law  fail 
to  curb  them,  another  wiU  be  framed 
that  will ;  and  that  if  nothing  else  will 
do,  the  rest  of  the  nation  wfll  unani- 
mously place  them  bound  hand  and 
foot  at  the  mercy  of  the  masters. 

We  entreat  the  more  moderate  and 
honest  members  of  the  combinations 
to  withdraw  from  them  immediately, 
and  we  call  upon  those  of  the  work- 
ing classes  who  are  unconnected  with 
them  to  remain  so.  The  working- 
orders  ouffht  to  be  the  last  to  prepare 
public  evils,  for  such  evils  always  fiiU 
upon  them  the  most  heavily.  Cala- 
mity cannot  visit  the  empire  without 
pouring  its  worst  ills  upon  them.  They 
can  only  prosper  through  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  masters  ;  and  they  will 
ever  benefit  far  more  from  gaining 
the  respect  and  good-will  of  the  mas- 
ters, than  from  exciting  their  animo- 
sity. 
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80MB  PASBAaiS  IV  THE  UrS  or  OOLONXL  CLOUD. 

In  a  Letter  by  the  Ettriek  Shepherdy  to  the  Eon,  Mrs.  A— 
Dated  Edinburgh,  August  1 1, 1816. 


HoHoiTBSD  Madam, 

Fob  a  ciroomsta&ce  of  which  you 
are  not  aware,  1  owe  you  an  am(de 
apology ;  but  as,  some  day  or  other, 
the  extent  of  my  error  may  reach  your 
ear,  or  be  unfurled  to  your  disoover- 
ing  eye,  I  deem  it  incumbent  on  me 
to  offer  you  some  explanation  in  writ- 
ing. I  haye,  therefore,  set  myself 
down  with  the  intent  of  inditing  a 
long  letter,  giving  you  some  account 
<^  Uie  most  singuhtr  character  I  hare 
ever  met  with ;  and  though  the  cir- 
cumstances I  have  to  relate  are  trivial 
in  themselves,  and  things  of  no  value, 
I  am  certain  the^  will  strike  you,  as 
they  did  me,  with  a  novelty  altogether 
peculiar. 

When  I  visited  you  in  May  last,  on 
my  way  to  Qlen-Lyon,  what  did  you 
tmnk  of  my  companion  ?  Tou  cer- 
tainly showed  him  every  attention  and 
kindness ;  and,  on  the  whole,  appear- 
ed a  good  deal  captivated  by  his  man- 
ner toid  conversation.  But  I  have 
some  impression  which  did  not  strike 
me  t^  -mxj  lately,  that  on  the  day  we 
took  the  ride  up  the  river,  you  eithw 
said  something,  or  looked  something, 
or  hinted  something,  in  one  way  (X 
other,  that  you  had  susjncion  of  some- 
tiding  equivocal  in  his  character.  I 
assure  you,  my  dear  madam,  that  I 
had  none;  and  whether  I  had  anv 
reason  or  not,  the  following  detail  wiU 
fully  evince. 

In  December  last,  I  chanced  one 
evening  to  stray  into  a  billiard-room 
wi^  a  Mr  Robertson,  a  friend  of 
mine  ;  but  being  only  a  looker-on  at 
that  enga^ng  game,  I  had  to  saunter 
about,  waiting  for  Mr  Robertson,  with 
wlM)m  I  was  going  to  sup  at  a  tavern. 
I  had  not  well  entered,  tUl  my  eye 
•caught  a  gentleman  with  whose  face  I 
felt  conscious  of  being  intimately  ac- 
quainted. He  was  an  on-looker  like 
myself,  and  was  watching  the  game 
very  attentively  through  a  auizring- 
fflass.  I  was  assured  I  knew  him  per- 
ledly  well,  and,  as  I  thought,  for 
something  very  remarkable  ;  but  for 
all  that  I  could  toil  in  a  confusion  of 
reminiscences,  I  could  not  recollect  his 


name,  (indeed,  I  rarely  ever  recollect 
anybody's  name  at  first,)  so  for  the 
present,  I  was  obliged  to  defer  ad- 
dressing this  inornate  and  interesting 
acquaintance.  The  party  at  the  tsble 
where  we  both  stood,  were  playing  a 
pool,  and  some  of  the  on-lookers  were 
making  casuiU  remarks,  when  this 
mysterious  gentleman  made  a  chance 
reference  to  me,  naming  me  at  the 
same  time  in  that  ea^  mmiliar  way, 
as  if  we  had  not  only  been  daOy,  but 
hourly  companions. 

I  was  now  more  puxzled  than  ever, 
and  before  I  left  the  room,  I  asked 
Mr  Robertson,  I  asked  Captain  Har- 
per, the  master  of  the  biUiard-room, 
and  several  others,  who  was  the  gen- 
tleman in  black,  with  the  gold  chain 
and  quiiiing-glass  ?  All  of  them  de- 
clared an  acquaintance  wiUi  his  face 
— none  with  his  name  ;  and  for  seve- 
ral days  and  nights  I  could  not  forget 
the  circumstance,  but  neither  could  I 
tell  why  I  was  so  much  intm^ted  in 
it. 

Some  weeks  subseouent  to  that^  as 
I  was  sittinff  in  the  Turf  Coffee-room, 
an  officer,  dressed  partly  in  a  ffigh- 
land  uniform,  came  in,  and  b^;an 
reading  the  papers  straight  opposite  to 
me.  I  knew  the  teyce  quite  well,  and 
he  likewise  tipped  me  a  nod  of  recog- 
nition. I  do  not  know  what  I  would 
have  given  to  have  been  able  to  recol- 
lect that  offioer's  name,  for  it  strudE 
me  that  I  had  been  particularly  obli- 

gated  to  him  at  some  former  period  ; 
ut  his  name  I  could  not  recollect,  so 
I  was  obliged  to  go  away  highly  dis- 
satisfied with  myself  for  my  stupidity, 
and  suspecting  that  I  had  lost  my 
small  portion  of  memory  altogether. 

On  the  same  day  I  again  perceived 
this  gallant  and  respectable-looking 
officer,  coining  up  the  street  after  me, 
still  walking  by  himself ;  and  so  mudi 
did  I  feel  interested  in  knowing  him, 
that  I  determined  to  wait  his  cominff 
up,  and  address  him  at  all  hasards.  I 
thought  him  one  of  the  Highland 
chiefs  that  had  entertained  me  in  the 
north,  but  where,  Heaven  knew  !— I 
did  not.     I  moved  my  bonnet  to  him, 
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ftDdUde  him  good  day.  He  instantly 
held  out  his  hand,  gave  mine  a  hearhr 
shake— named  me,  and  expressed  much 
atisfihction  Uiat  I  recognised  mj  old 
fiieod,  haTing  of  late  suspected  I  had 
fbi^him. 

^  I  am  in  a  worse  predicament  now 
Ayiefer,*'  tho^ight  I ;  and  I  am  sure 
I  looked  Teoy  she^aish  ;  for,  indeed, 
Bd  Btostion  could  be  more  awkward 
tbn  the  one  in  which  I  stood,  having 
fenoi  m  inteoduction  of  myself  on  a 
geodeman  of  whom  I  still  knew  not 
thekutcircumstaace.   Iamsure,mj 

iBu  Mn  A yjou  will  think  that 

wu  a  dikmma  that  must  soon  hare 
come  to  an  end  t  I  thought  so  too ; 
bat,  on  the  contrary,  it  still  increased 
— nerer  came  to  an  end — and  never 
wili  come  to  an  end  while  I  live. 
Ihere  was  one  thing,  however,  that  I 
BOW  diBOOvered,  which  stunned  me 
atill  the  more.  I  perceived  that- he 
VM  the  verr  individual  whom  I  had 
net  in  the  buliard-room,  but  so  trans- 
fenned,  that  a  witdi  could  not  have 


Unas  neceaeacy  for  me  to  sajsome- 
tyiig;ind  soldid.  ^  I  be^  pardon, 
or,''  nvs  L  **  But  I  was  so  sure  we 
we  da  acquaintances  when  we  met  at 
Ulkids  the  other  evening,  that  I  have 
becB  both  grieved  and  angry  with  my- 
idf  ef«r  since  for  forge^mg   your 


''And  what  was  the  great  matter 
ftr  thit  r*  said  he.  ""  You  might 
hife  called  me  CapUUny  which  never 
eooet  wronff  to  o°®  of  my  country- 
men ;  or  cSumdy  which  would  have 
mmdei  a  little  better  ;  or  Duncan,  or 
DQMld,or  M*Devil,or  any  patrony- 
mic you  lilted.  What  was  the  matter 
hov  you  denominated  an  old  acquaint- 

aseel    It  is  a  long  time,  Mr  H , 

■noe  you  and  I  fint  met  Do  you  re- 
maaber  that  mominff,  at  a  fishing- 
perty,  in  Major  OampSell's  boat  1" 

"Perfectly  well,  sir,"  says  I,  (which 
wssnottrue.)  "  Was  it  at  Bnsay, in 
the  sound  of  Harries,  that  you  mean  V  * 

"Yes,  to  be  sure!"  said  he. 

"I  was  at  so  many  fishing  parties 
it  Eosay,  that  I  can  hardly  at  this 
^stance  of  time  recollect  one  from  an- 
other,''aaid  I.  ''Was  it  that  mom- 
ini  that  Dr  M'Leod,  and  Luddnder, 
lad  Scalps  were  with  us,  when  we 
caught  the  enormous  skate,  that  weigh- 
edaoOweightr 

"Yes,  to  be  sure,  the  very  same," 
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said  he,  ^'  that  was  such  a  morning 
and  such  a  day,  ay,  and  such  a  night ! " 

"  We  had  raid  doings  at  Ensay,  cer- 
tainly," said  I,  ^  but  shame  &'  me,  if 
I  remember  of  meeting  you  there, 
Oomel.  I  hope  I  am  right  in  calling 
you  Oomel  t 

To  this  last  question  he  shortly  nod- 
ded assent,  and  then  went  on.  ''It 
is  very  likely  you  may  not,  for  I  was 
then  only  a  sort  of  a — a — a — ^boy,  or  a 
something  between  a  boy  or  a  lad — a 
stripling,  in  short  My  fatiier,  the 
Colonel,  had  set  me  out  on  a  ramble 
that  summer,  and  happy  I  was  to  come 
several  times  in  contact  with  you.  We 
met  again  at  Tarbet  and  at  Greenock, 
you  know." 

I  was  utterly  confounded.  "Tar- 
bet? Tarbetr  says  I.  "Sure,  Co- 
lonel, I  never  did  meet  ^ou  at  Tarbet  t 
You  were  not  of  that  ndiculous  party, 
when  we  sailed  awi^  with  the  man's 
two  daughters  to  Cowal,  and  then 
took  them  with  us  to  Bute  for  two  or 
three  days." 

"Was  I  not  ?  But  I  was,  though," 
said  he ;  "For  though  I  could  not  get 
my  father's  briganmne,  the  Empress, 
left^  as  he  had  adlowed  me  to  take  her 
out  on  a  pleasure  jaunt  that  summer. 
I  treated  your  party  at  the  inn,  and 
saw  you  mirly  away.  We  met  again 
at  Greenock,  and  had  a  brilliant  par^ 
at  the  Tontine. — ^But  this  is  my  do- 
micile for  the  present^"  added  he,  step- 
Sing  up  to  the  door  of  ahotel  in  Prince's 
treet.  "  Dine  witii  me  here  to-day 
at  half-past  five,  or  six — say  six,  punc- 
tually :  and  we  will  have  a  chat  about 
old  matters,  and  some  literary  things. 
We  shall  have  a  quite  sober  dinner, 
and  I  premise  you  that  we  shall  not 
have  al)ove  a  bottie  and  a  half  a-piece 
^-or  two  botties — well,  say  t^oo  botties 
each.  WiU  you  come,  now  ?  Give  me 
your  hand  on  it" 

"With  the  utmost  pleasure,  sir," 
says  I.  "  At  six  o'clock  precisely  1 
And  whose  party  shall  I  ask  for  ?" 

"  Oh,  no  party.  We  dine  by  our- 
selves in  my  own  room,"  said  he. 
"  Ask  for  me— just  for  me." 

I  went  away  over  to  Charles'  Street, 
scratching  my  ears  and  beating  my 
brains  to  no  purpose^  trying  to  find 
out  who  the  devil  tWtf  grand  Colonel 
was.  I  had  been  engaged  in  all  these 
scenes  that  he  had  mentioned,  but  I 
could  have  made  oath  that  he  was  not 
present  at  one  of  them,  unless  it  had 
E 
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beeu  as  a  servant.  As  to  his  father 
the  Colonel's  splendid  pleasure-vessel, 
the  Empekss,  I  could  remember  no- 
thing, either  at  Ensay,  Bothsaj,  or 
Tarbet.  I  recollected  something  of  a 
Mr  McNeill  coming  into  Loch-Fine 
in  a  little  stout  square-rigged  vessel  of 
his  own  from  some  of  the  western  isles, 
and  of  his  being  bound  to  the  Clyde, 
but  nothing  at  all  of  ever  coming  in 
contact  with  the  gentleman.  I  was 
fairly  bamboosled,  and  began  to  sus- 
pect that  the  man  was  a  warlock  or  an 
enchanter. 

At  the  hour  appointed,  to  a  very  se- 
cond, I  went  to  the  hotel,  rung  the 
porch  bell,  and  taking  the  waiter  aside, 
asked  him  very  ingeniously  for  the 
proper  designation  of  the  Highland 
gentleman  who  lodged  there,  for  that 
I  was  engaged  to  dine  with  him  pri- 
vately, and  it  looked  so  exceedingly 
awkward  to  have  lost  his  address. 

The  lad  said,  there  was  no  Highland 
gentleman  lodging  there  at  present  but 
Major  Cameron,  who  was  dining  out ; 
but  there  was  a  gentleman  in  No.  6, 
who  had  ordered  dinner  for  two,  and 
whose  address  he  supposed  was  Colo- 
nel Cloud. 

"  M^Leod,  you  mean,"  says  I. 

"  No,  no,"  said  he ;  **  not  MacLeod  ; 
that  is  my  own  name,  which  it  is  not 
likely  I  would  forget.  The  gentle- 
man, I  think,  gave  his  address  as  Co- 
lonel Cloud  of  Coalpepper.  But  he  does 
not  lodge  here.  I  never  saw  him  be- 
fore to-day." 

^Tou  astonish  me,  callant^  more 
ways  than  one,"  says  I.  "  Such  a  de- 
signation as  Cloud  of  Coalpepper  I  ne- 
ver in  my  life  either  heard  or  read,  and 
this  gentleman  and  I  are  old  and  inti- 
mate acquaintances.  That  cannot  be 
the  gentleman  I  want." 

"  Come  up  stairs  and  look  at  him," 
said  the  lad  ;  "  and  if  he  is  not  your 
man,  you  have  nothing  ado  but  to  beg 
pardon,  and  come  down  again.'* 

I  dia  so,  and  found  my  friend  in  the 
full  insignia  of  his  honourable  office. 
He  was,  as  I  judged,  extremely  polite, 
only  that  he  took  the  greater  part  of 
the  conversation  on  himself,  which 
proved  a  great  ease  for  your  awkward 
friend  in  his  awkward  predicament. 
To  have  heard  him  talk,  vou  would 
have  thought  that  I  had  been  in  his 
company  for  the  greater  part  of  a  num- 
ber of  years.  He  never  instanced  a  par- 
ty in  which  I  had  not  been  ;  but  then 
he  never  represented  one  of  them  as 
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they  were ;  the  greatest  part  of  the  pv- 
ticulars  he  mentioned,  I  was  certaio, 
were  purely  imaginary,  but  yet  I  did 
not  like  to  tell  we  g^tleman  to  his 
£ftoe  that  he  washing.  He  mentioned 
the  Bight  and  m-ong  Club  with  great 
aanfffroid — said  he  was  only  <me  uight 
thore,  and  had  no  inclination  ever  to 
go  back  again.  1  asked  who  was  in  the 
chair  that  night  1 

*^  Confound  me,  if  I  recollect,"  said 
he.  **  But  whoever  it  was,  he  was  as 
often  on  the  floor  as  in  the  chair*  How- 
ever, there  was  a  great  battle  that 
night,  so  that  you  cannot  have  fmot 
it,  imless  you  had  one  every  night. 

^  Cornel,  I  declare,  I  nev^  saw  any 
fighting  at  that  famous  club,"  said  I. 
"  I  think  there  was  a  boH  of  row  one 
night  between  some  M'licods  and 
McDonalds,  which  gave  the  designa- 
tion to  the  club,  but  there  was  notlaBg 
serious ;  merely  a  drunken  rally." 

*<  What  r  have  you  forgot  your  rising 
to  knock  Norman  M^LeoKi  down  )  and 
how  he  tripped  the  feet  from  under 
you,  so  that  you  fell  against  a  green 
screen,  and  down  went  you  and  soreen 
together  with  a  tremendous  rattle  I 
And  don't  you  remember  what  you 
said  when  you  arose,  which  set  us  all 
into  such  a  roar  of  laughter,  that,  sa^ 
ving  two  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room, 
we  all  took  to  our  seats  again,  and  no 
one  could  ever  tell  that  night  again, 
what  we  quarrelled  about  ]" 

"I  remember  nothing  about  it  at 
all  1"  said  I. 

^  Bui  I  do,"  said  the  Colonel  i  ^you 
got  up,  and  held  your  elbow,  Which 
seemed  to  have  got  some  damage^ — 
*  D — ^n  the  Hieland  blude  o'  nun,' 
savs  you,  *  an  it  warna  for  his  father's 
sfJke,  I  wad  pit  the  life  out  o'  hun.' 
I  may  well  remember  the  circumstan- 
ces of  that  night's  fray,  for,  being  a 
stranger,  I  had  meddled  too  rashly  in 
the  dispute,  and  had  like  to  have  puud 
very  dearly  for  my  temerity.  This 
won't  do,  thinks  I ;  I  must  show  the 
lads  some  play  before  I  am  overpow^^ 
ed  in  this  way.  I  had,  at  one  time, 
five  of  them  floored  at  <mce,  all  lying 
as  flat  as  flounders.  And  don't  you  re- 
member of  two  that  fought  it  out  I — 
That  was  the  best  sport  of  all !  After 
the  general  row.  we  had  all  taken  our 
seats  again,  ana  sat  I  know  not  how 
long,  when  the  president,  whose  name 
I  think  was  Mr  Gildas,  or  QiUies,  or 
something  of  that  sound,  says  in  a 
queer  quizzical  voice,  <  Q«ntlemeo,  I 
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wtth  yon  would  look  in  below  the  ta- 
ble^ for  I  think  alvrays  that  there  are 
aome  of  the  party  mining.'  The  room 
being  ygpj  la^;e,  there  was  a  screen 
•et  round  behind  us,  and,  on  a  search 
coamendng,  it  was  discovered  that 
(hsra  were  two  still  fighting  at  the  far- 
ther end  of  the  room.  '  t  wonder 
vWe  ihej  began  V  says  you  ;  <  for  if 
thej  hae  faughten  very  lang,  it  wad 
najbe  be  as  gode  to  pairt  them.' — *  I 
ttiak,'  sajs  the  president,  ringing 
ib§  beU, '  that  we  had  as  well  ascer- 
tein  that  fact, — Pray,  waiter,  do  you 
know  when  theee  two  gentlemen  began 
fitting  !' — *  About  two  hours  ago, 
sir.'— 'That  is  ^Feiy  illustorious,'  says 
the  president.  '  And  have  they  fought 
all  this  while  V-^'  0  no,  sir ;  I  don't 
think  it  They  were  both  sleeping 
when  I  was  last  up.* — ^  0,  yery  well  !* 
ssyi  the  president.  *  Bring  two  stoups 
more  of  Dourdeauz.' 

'They  wcare  both  on  the  floor  at 
that  time  fighting  like  meninadream, 
sad  nettiuor  of  them  could  get  above 
the  other.    We  never  r^puded  them 
m  the  smallest  degree,  but  set  to  work 
a^un.    We  never  noted  when  they 
joned  the  party  ;  and  when  supper 
WIS  setat  one  in  the  morning,  not  one 
aaongst  us  knew  who  the  two  were 
tfaat  had  fought  all  the  nighty  and  I 
mcppose  none  ever  knew  to  this  day.'* 
Ihis  was  eertotnly  an  amusing  picture, 
aadi  believed  it ;  not  because  it  was  so 
like  tra^  but  because  it  ^ras  so  un- 
Ifte  tiuUi,  that  I  thought  I  was  sure 
DO  man  eould  ever  have  contrived  it. 
I  VIS  snre^  meantime,  tiiat  my  distin- 
guisbed  entertainer  was  never  at  the 
dob  when  I  was  present,  else  he  had 
bees  there  either  as  a  waiter  or  an  in- 
visiUe  being.    He  had  the  wit,  how- 
erer,  of  never  suffering  me  to  make 
any  remarks  on  his  narrations,  for  he 
always  began  a  new  subject  with  the 
Mme  brnlth  in  which  he  ended  the 
preceding  one  ;  and  here  he  began  with 
^  mfrjy  **  When  I   had  seen  our 
w<»thy  fnend,  Mr  M'MiUan  t** 

^  M'Mtllao,  of  Millbur^  r  said 
L  "lihe  an  acquaintance  of  yours  f* 
**  Tes ;  an  intmiate  one,  and  a  near 
Belabour,'"  was  the  reply.  ^  Do  you 
not  remember  of  his  sencung  for  me  to 
a  ibooting-party  in  the  Wood  of  Cul- 
loch-Hore,  one  day  V 

"  I  remember  of  being  there  a  roe- 
shooting  two  days,'*  said  I,  ''but  knew 
not  who  the  hdrd  had  sent  for  be- 
sidss." 

^My  father,  the  Colonel,  had  a 


party  of  fourteen  that  day,  all  enga- 
ged in  the  same  sport,**  said  he.  "I 
woidd  gladly  have  been  of  your  parly, 
but  our  own  could  do  nothing  with- 
out the  assistance  of  my  dogs.  With- 
out them,  the  sport  would  nave  been 
entirely  blown  up.  I  shot  seven  roe- 
bucks that  day  for  my  own  part,  and 
never  once  fired  at  a  doe.  But  my  dogs 
are  so  completely  trained  to  the  dri- 
ving, that  it  would  be  an  easy  matter 
to  root  out  the  whole  breed  of  roes  in 
the  kingdom  with  their  assistance.** 

He  then  entered  into  a  long  detail  of 
the  marvellous  feats  he  had  performed 
on  the  moors,  describing  them  with  a 
great  deal  of  animation,  and  I  fairly 
set  him  down  as  a  most  wonderful  and 
highly-gifted  gentleman.  He  next  de- 
scribed  his  various  breeds   of  dogs, 
which  were  without  end.  He  had  three 
Russian  pointers,    and  two  Russian 
terriers,  most  valuable  and  interesting 
animals  of  thdr  kind  ;  but  he  had  a 
handsome  bitch,  of  a  Transylvanian 
breed  that  surpassed  everything.    He 
never  took  less  than  100  guineas  for 
every  one  of  her  blind  pups.    I  never 
had  heard  of  such  a  beast  in  the  world 
as  that !     He  had  far  too  high  a  value 
for  her,  that  was  the  truth !  for  she 
had  been  the  cause  of  much  mischief 
to  him.  Owing  to  some  disputes  about 
her,  he  had  been  compelled  to  cowe 
one  young  nobleman  on  the  moors, 
and  challenge  another,  so  that  she  had 
very  nigh  cost  him  his  life  ;  but  he  did 
not  value  her  a  bit  the  less  of  that, 
he  rather  valued  her  the  more.    Be- 
sides these,  the  breeds  he  enumera- 
ted were  prodigious,  so  that  I  rather 
got  confused  among  them,  never  know- 
ing which  he  talked  of ;  till  at  last  he 
was  so  good  as  give  me  all  their  names, 
evei7  one  of  which  was  either  German 
or  cmssical. 

All  this  time  I  had  never  been  able 
to  recollect  where  I  had  seen  this  dis- 
tinguished officer  and  sportsman  ;  and, 
in  order  if  possible  to  effect  this,  I  ask- 
ed bluntly,  what  r^^ents  they  were 
which  he  and  his  father  commanded  f 
He  did  not  answer  the  question  direct- 
ly, but  began  a  long  explanatory  story, 
the  substance  of  which  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

That  though  he  allowed  his  compa- 
nions to  call  him  Colonel,  he  was  not 
one  in  fact,  having  the  title  and  emo- 
lument only  in  reversion.  His  father, 
the  Colonel,  held  the  lucrative  office 
of  Deputy-Adjutant-General,  under 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  which  office 
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he  had  secured  for  this  his  only  son, 
long  ago,  the  Ooloners  hope  and  de- 
light. That  his  fiither  had  reared  him 
solely  with  the  yiew  of  filling  that  im- 
portant station ;  and  though  he  had 
restricted  him  in  none  of  his  pleasures, 
he  had  kept  him  at  hard  work  as  a 
student,  both  in  arts  and  arms.  He 
said  a  great  deal  more  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, for  he  was  very  long  and  very 
minute  on  thb  interesting  topic. 

At  a  late  hour  we  parted,  with  mu- 
tual professions  of  esteem,  and  I  had, 
before  that,  accepted  of  an  invitation 
to  the  mansion-house  of  Coalpepper, 
close  beside  the  celebrated  village  of 
that  name.  The  Colonel  and  I  were 
to  leave  Edinburgh  together  in  the 
spring,  make  a  tour  of  the  middle  High- 
lands, and  arrive  at  his  father*s  house 
by  a  certain  day — have  fishing-parties, 
and  pleasure-parties  in  the  Empress, 
and  I  cannot  tell  you  what  all. 

From  that  day  forth,  I  saw  not  the 
Colonel  for  three  months,  nor  did  I 
ever  during  that  period,  meet  with  a 
single  individual  who  knew  him  either 
by  name,  title,  or  appointment.  I  a^ 
plied  to  the  Almanack,  but  found  it 
vain  to  consult  it  for  the  staff-ofiicers 
of  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  Matters 
remained  in  statu  quo. 

It  approached  toward  the  end  of 
March,  at  length  ;  and  as  I  had  enga- 
ged to  be  at  Alloa  on  the  23d  of  April, 
and  in  Athol  and  Glen-Lyon  early  in 
May,  I  began  to  be  impatient  at  not 
meeting  again  with  my  Mend,  the  Co- 
lonel, for  I  intended  introducing  him 
to  all  my  Mends  and  correspondents 
in  that  tract,  and  show  him  that  I  had 
honourable,  noble,  and  respectable 
friends  as  well  as  he.  One  day,  about 
that  period  I  had  been  walking  with 
my  friend  Mr  Forbes,  the  wine  mer- 
chant, and  as  I  knew  he  had  a  great 
number  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  on 
his  books,  I  stopped  him  on  the  street, 
just  as  we  were  going  to  part,  and  ask- 
ed him  if  he  could  give  me  the  Edin- 
burgh address  of  young  Cloud  of  Coal- 
pepper.  Forbes  fell  a-laughing,  until 
he  had  almost  fedlen  down  on  the 
street,  and,  without  giving  me  any  ex- 
planation, left  me  standing  there  quite 
dumfoundered.  As  I  was  turning  round 
to  go  away,  what .  should  pop  out  of 
Mr  Laing*s  shop  but  the  veiy  image 
and  likeness  of  the  gentleman  I  was 
in  quest  of,  but  in  such  a  dishabille  ha- 
bit, that  I  knew  not  what  to  think. 
He  looked  me  full  in  the  fietce,  but  did 
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not  see  me,  and  away  he  went,  cann- 
ing three  books  below  his  arm.  **  FU 
see  where  this  singular  apparition  goes," 
thought  I ;  and  aooordinglv  I  dogged 
him  until  he  ent^ed  a  lodging  down 
two  pair  of  stairs,  in  an  elegant  east- 
em  street  in  Edinburgh.  I  followed 
dose  at  his  heels,  and  said  to  the  girl 
that  opened  the  door,  that  I  wanted 
to  speak  with  the  gentleman  who  en- 
tered just  now.  Accordingly,  I  was 
shown  into  a  darkish  shabl^  apart- 
ment, and  there  was  my  Mend,  the 
Colonel,  who  had  just  set  himself  down 
amongst  an  immensenumberof  pi^Mrs 
and  a  few  books.  I  could  not  help  ad- 
dressing him  by  his  title,  though  still 
dubious  as  to  the  identity  of  my  man. 
He  received  me  yith  perfect  ease  and 
ffreat  loudness,  and  at  once  assumed 
his  high  ground  and  exalted  character. 
He  said  his  father  the  Colonel  (and 
Deputy-Adjutant-Qeneral  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria)  had  compelled  him, 
as  a  test  of  his  improvement,  to  write 
out  essays  in  thirteen  different  langua- 
ges, and  that  in  order  to  finish  these 
in  time  for  our  northern  and  western 
jaunt,  he  had  been  obliged  to  conceal 
himself  in  that  most  quiet  of  all  re- 
treats,and  study  almost  night  and  day, 
but  that  he  would  now  be  ready  to  set 
out  with  me  in  the  courie  of  afbrt- 
ni^t. 

We  had  settled  everything,  before 
we  parted,  regarding  our  tour,  but 
in  place  of  sending  for  the  Colonel's 
carriage,  as  had  been  previously  in- 
tended, we  resolved  to  proceed  to  Al- 
loa in  the  steam-boat,  take  a  chaise 
the  length  of  yourmansion,anglefirQm 
that  to  Crief,  and  so  on  to  AthoU,  Glen- 
Lyon,  and  Glen-Orchay,  and  then  turn 
to  the  south^mud  on  our  way  to  Coal- 
pepper  Castle,  where  pleasures  withr 
out  number  awaited  us,  and  where  we 
were  to  remain  for  a  whole  month. 

Accordingly  we  set  out  together  on 
the  20th,  attended  the  annual  festival 
held  at  Alloa  in  commemoration  of 
the  anniversary  of  Shakespeare  ;  spent 
eight  or  nine  days  with  tne  kind  and 
intelligent  gentlemen  of  that  plaoe^ 
and  for  several  of  these  days  the  Co- 
lonel and  I  went  a^shing  in  the  De- 
von on  the  forenoons. 

It  was  here  that  I  experienced  the 
first  disappointment  in  my  illustrious 
Mend ;  and,  trivial  as  it  may  appear 
in  your  eyes,  it  made  me  feel  verr 
queer.  He  had  boasted  fully  as  much 
of  his  angling  as  his  shooting,  and  as 
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I  had  detonnmed  not  to  be  beat  at  ihAt 
8{Kfft,  <m  any  consideration,  I  went 
nom  Sdinboigb,  fnlly  proyided  with 
fidking^paratns  ;  and  lest  the  trouts 
of  the  DeTon  should  despise  the  Edin- 
bm]^  Amb,  I  went  to  ITIsaac  of  Al- 
ka,  and  picked  all  his.  The  Colonel 
bad  nothing — ^he  had  not  so  much  as 
a  iiihing-rod,  which  I  thou^^t  Terj 
ibabbj,  but  Mr  Bald  supplied  him 
vidi  ereiTihing,  and  awa^  we  set. 

When  w6  went  to  begin,  he  could 
BOfc  so  much  as  put  onhis  mes,  for  his 
&lher  tiie  Colonel's  servant,  who  al- 
ways went  with  him,  was  so  complete- 
ly master  of  these  things,  that  neither 
ae,  nor  his  &ther  ^e  Colonel,  oyer 
p^  tiie  least  attention  to  them.  This 
was  Teiy  welL  So  accordingly  he  put 
on  magni^ring  glasses,  whidi  he  kept 
for  the  purpose  of  angling,  that  he 
might  trepan  the  trouts  the  moment 
they  were  so  imprudent  as  to  snap  at 
hb  fly,  or  eren  to  toy  with  it.  I  never 
saw  a  gentleman  go  forth  to  the  wa- 
ter side  with  such  an  important  look  ; 
it  was  so  knowing,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  confident  and  so  profound, 
Alt  I  did  not  know  whether  to  quake 
mlm^  ''I  shall  be  beat  at  the  fish- 
ing lor  onoe^  though  I  had  a  thousand 
gmneas  on  it^"  thought  I,  wi^  a 
of^  as  I  followed  this  champion  down 
^bank. 

But  an  experienced  an^er  knows 
another  the  moment  he  firrt  sees  him 
thzow  the  line.  The  mason  word  is 
a  hmnhog ;  but  the  veiy  first  wave  of 
a  rod  is  sufficient  between  anglers. 
Ooknel  Cloud,  younger  of  Coalpepper, 
and,  in  reversion,  deputy  adjutant-ge- 
aenl  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  be- 
gan thai  finest  and  healthiest  of  rural 
mrts.  Good  and  gracious !  Madam  ! 
if  jou  had  seen  how  he  began  it  ! 
With  what  an  air  !  What  a  look  of 
nug^t  and  majesty  through  the  ma^- 
BiMig  fflasses  \  I  never  was  so  petn- 
fied  in  aJl  the  days  of  my  life.  I  can- 
not describe  to  you  the  utter  absurdi- 
ty <^  his  address  in  the  art,  as  I  am 
afraid  you  have  never  regarded  it ;  but, 
in  the  first  place,  he  fixed  upon  a 
smooih,  shallow  part  of  the  river, 
where  no  fish  in  his  right  judgment 
woold  ever  take  a  fly ;  and  then  he 
hdd  the  rod  with  both  his  hands ;  set 
out  his  lips,  as  also  an  immense  pro- 
tobeiance  bdiind.  and  thrashed  on  the 
OBOoth  stream  with  such  violence,  as 
if  he  intended  to  strike  the  trouts  on 
the  head,  in  the  majesty  of  his  power. 
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I  was  like  to  burst  with  laughter,  and 
wist  not  what  to  do,  yet  still  I  con- 
tained myself.  But  at  length  a  par 
rose  at  lus  fly,  a  small  insignificant 
fish,  not  thicxer  than  a  lady's  little 
finger — the  Colonel  perceived  this 
through  the  magnifying  glasses,  (mag- 
nifiers thev  were  with  a  vengeance,) 
and  he  pulled  the  line  with  such  force, 
that  his  rod  sounded  through  the  at- 
mosphere like  a  whirlwind.  Tea,  wiUi 
such  violence  did  he  pull  it,  that  his 
feet  slid  in  a  roTerse  direction,  and  he 
felL  ^*  Bv  the  L — ,  I  had  on  one  a  stone 
weight,*  cried  he.  "Nay,  he  was  more. 
I'm  sure  he  was  more. 

This  was  altogether  beyond  my  ca- 
pacity of  bearing  any  longer.  I  crept 
m  beyond  an  alder  bush,  laid  me  down 
on  my  face,  and  laughed  till  I  was 
weak.  The  tears  ran  mm  my  eyes  till 
the  very  grass  was  steeped ;  but  it  was 
in  vain  that  I  held  my  sides,  and  tried 
to  refrain  laughing.  I  had  some  tors 
I  should  never  do  more  good.  I  wa- 
ded across  the  river,  and  no  more 
durst  I  come  near  the  Colonel  that 
day,  but  I  despised  him  in  my  heart 
He  lost  in  my  good  opinion  that  day 
more  than  he  has  ever  since  r^;ainea. 
He  caught  not  one  fish,  either  great  or 
small.  I  filled  my  basket.  I  overtook 
him  at  the  village  of  Cambus  about 
two  o'dodL.  Mr  Alexander  Bald  had 
come  up  to  meet  us ;  the  two  were 
sitting  on  a  rock  conversing,  when  I 
came  immediately  opposi^,  and  I 
heard  him  informing  Mr  Bald  that  he 
had  not  caught  any,  but  that  he  had 
hooked  one  which  was  fully  a  stone 
weight.  The  whole  scene  again  pre- 
sented itself  to  my  imagination  in  vi- 
vid and  more  vivid  colours,  my  knees 
lost  their  power,  and  I  hsui  no  shift 
but  to  turn  about,  lie  down  on  the 
bank,  and  fall  again  into  a  convulsion 
of  laughter.  Mr  Bald  called  again  and 
Wtin,  what  ailed  me,  but  I  was  un- 
able to  make  him  any  answer,  and 
never  knew  till  he  had  waded  the  ri- 
ver, and  was  lifting  up  my  head. 
«  What  ails  you  ?"  said  he,  « I  think 
you  have  been  crying  ?" 

"  Te^"  said  I,  "  I  suppose  I  vxu 
crying. 

The  Colonel  was  a  great  fiftvourite 
with  the  good  folks  of  AUoa,  for  he 
was  eminently  intelligent,  and  well 
versed  in  boUi  ancient  and  modem 
literature  ;  argumentative,  civil,  and 
courteous.  But  at  length  we  left  them 
with  regret,  as  I  had  often  done  be- 
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fore,  and  that  ni^ht  we  arrlTed  at  jour 
hospitable  mansion. 

This  was  preciselj  the  bearing  of 
our  acquaintance  before  we  yisited  at 
Your  house;  and  you  yourself  acknow- 
ledged to  me  that  jou  thought  me 
lucky  in  my  trarelling  companion. 
There  is  no  dbpute  with  regard  to  his 
capabilities  aEui  general  intelligence, 
yet  I  know  now  that  there  had  been 
something  about  him,  of  which,  or 
with  which  you  were  not  perfectly  sa- 
tisfied ;  and  as  I  have  learned  a  good 
deal  more  of  him  since  that  period,  I 
shall,  as  in  duty  bound,  proceed  to 
commimicate  that  knowledge  very 
shortly  to  you. 

If  you  at  all  regarded  the  thing,  you 
might  remember,  that  before  we  took 
leave  of  you,  eveiything  was  amicaUy 
arranged  between  my  honoured  friend 
and  me  regarding  our  tour ;  we  were 
to  fish  up  to  Grief  that  day,  and  so  on 
by  Qlen-Almond  and    .^bleree    to 
^innaird.     But  before  we  had  pro- 
ceeded two  miles,  he  informed  me, 
with  apparent  regret,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  lus  northern  tour, 
as  he  had  received  an  express  from  his 
fbther  the  Oolonel,  ordering  him  home. 
I  was  greatiy  astounded  at  this,  being 
p^ecUy  convinced  in  my  own  mind 
that  he  had  never  received  a  letter 
since  he  left  Edinburgh.      He  had  no 
possible  chance,  save  at  AUoa,  and  on 
soimding  him  a  little,  I  foimd  he  did 
not  so  much  as  know  where  the  post- 
office  of  that  town  was  situated.    It 
was  vain,  however,  for  me  to  expostu- 
late, after  he  informed  me  that  ^ere 
were  aome  foreign  dispatches  arrived 
at  the  castle  of  Goalpepper,  which  re- 
quired both  dispatch  and  decision  ; 
that  his  &ther  required  his  immediate 
assistance;  and  the  carriage  was  to 
meet  him  at  Dunira  that  day.    I  was 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  emergency, 
and  we  parted  ;  but  before  doing  so, 
he  again  exacted  my  solemn  promise, 
that  I  was  to  spend  a  month  with  him 
at  his  Other's  mansion.    I  repeated 
such  promise  for  the  thirtieth  time, 
and  with  a  bow  so  profound  that  my 
bonnet,  which  I  held  in  my  left  hand , 
touched  the  ground,  I  parted  from  my 
illustrious  friend. 

I  spent  the  month  of  May  in  Strath- 
Tay  and  Glen-Lyon,  the  month  of 
June  in  Appin  and  Lorn,  and  though 
the  weather  was  eminently  ungenial, 
I  never  enjoyed  any  excursion  with 
greater  zest.    Often  in  my  heart  clid 
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I  pity  Oolonel  Oloud,  younger  of  Ooid- 
pepper,  and  asbutamt  diputt  adjv- 
TA5T-aBviBAL  to  the  Bmpbbor  of 
Austria  ! 

With  a  heavy  heart  I  was  at  last 
obliged  to  turn  my  back  on  the  ro- 
mantic lands  of  Osnanand  of  Fingal ; 
and,  descending  on  the  populous  val- 
leys of  the  west^  on  the  9th  of  July  I 
arrived  at  the  environs  of  the  frur-fia- 
med  village  of  Goalpepper ;  but  instead 
of  going  straight  to  the  house  of  the 
Austrian  staff-officer,  I  went  to  MiU- 
burgh,  Mr  McMillan  being  my  oldest 
acquaintance.  I  had  not  been  many 
hours  in  the  house  ere  I  began  to  ask 
for  my  friend  the  Oolonel.  Ko  one  of 
the  fiimily  understood  who  I  meant, 
and  I  found  it  impossible  to  explain 
myself. 

^It  cannot  be  Mr  Jacob  Cloud 
whom  Mr  H.  means  V*  said  one  of 
the  ycung  ladies. 

''The  very  same  man,"  said  K'- 
MiUan,  ''and  that  will  be  some  title 
given  him  in  a  banter  among  his  asso- 
ciates at  Bdinburgh.  Do  you  style 
Jacob  the  Oolonel  now  V* 

"Yes,  I  understand  he  gets  thai 
title  for  the  most  part,''  said  I,  Bnt 
hearing  them  call  him  2{r  Oloud,  of 
simply  Jacob,  I  recollected  the  honour 
and  integrity  of  my  friend,  who  had 
previously  informed  me  that  be  vras 
only  a  colonel,  and  adjutant-general 
in  reversion ;  and,  admiring  his  mo- 
desty about  his  own  native  place,  I 
mentioned  his  name  no  more.  But 
the  next  day  Mr  M'Millan  says  to  me^ 
"  Were  you  not  saying  that  Jacob 
Oloud  was  an  acquaintance  of  yours  t" 
I  answered  in  we  affirmative,  when 
he  added,  "Very  well,  I  wiU  invite 
him  to  dinner  tGHlay.  I  haVe  always 
been  wishing  to  have  him  here  sinee 
he  came  home." 

The  dinner  party  was  verf  nume- 
rous, and  among  the  last  who  came 
into  the  drawing-room  was  my  friend 
the  Oolonel,  with  the  very  identical 
magnifying  glasses  across  his  nose  thai 
had  exaggerated  the  par  of  the  Devon 
to  sudi  on  enormous  bulk.  I  felt 
some  very  tickling  sensations,  but  be- 
haved myself  middling  well.  He  came 
up  tome,  shook  hands  with  great  frank- 
ness, and  far  more  afiability  than  I 
had  any  riffht  to  expect,  welcoming 
me  to  that  district,  in  which  he  hoped 
I  should  never  be  so  great  a  stranger 
again,  &c.  &c. 

It  so  happened,  that  the  Oolonel 
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and  I  were  placed  at  different  ends  of 
the  iable^  and  during  the  whole  even- 
ing I  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
exchanging  another  word  with  nim 
ave  one.  I  cdled  on  him  at  dinner 
to  drmk  a  glaae  of  wine,  and  asked 
him  if  he  had  reached  home  in  time 
to  get  the  di«i)atche«  written,  out  ? 

"  0,  yes,  thank  you  ;  quite  in  good 
time^''  was  the  answer. 

I  (hen  heajrd  Mr  McMillan  inqui- 
nig  what  papers  they  were  to  which 
I  alluded,  and  he  said  they  were 
'some  of  those  ridiculous  formal  af- 
tuia.  A  great  hotheration,  certainly, 
and  ouite  fobsion  to  all  useful  pur- 
poses." 

I  noted  that  he  pronoimced  the 
tonn  foreiqn  very  loud  and  sono- 
rously, whUe  the  magnifying  -glasses 
Reamed  in  the  light  of  our  candles. 
As  I  am  never  amon|;  the  first  risers 
from  a  social  hoard.  1  saw  no  more  of 
my  Mend  that  nignt,  nor  did  I  hear 
aiil^t  of  the  invitation  to  a  month's 
diversion  ;  and,  in  spite  of  many  ap- 
ponraneoe  rather  equivocal,  I  that 
evening  believed  everything  to  exist 
predsdy  as  he  had  so  often  described 
them  to  me  at  the  Castle  of  Cioalpep- 
pcr.  It  was  not  till  next  day  that  my 
eyes  were  opened  to  the  truth,  the 
i^k  truth,  and  nothing  but  tiie 
tmth  ;  and  never  in  m^  life  shall  I 
Mun  be  as  much  astonished  at  any- 
thbg  I  shall  hear  or  see. 

We  were  to  have  a  fox-chase  the 
following  day  in  Glen-Sheaayi  ^x^^ 
there  were  sportsmen  laws  laidout  for 
us,  whidi  we  were  not  to  transgress. 
We  were  to  be  allowed  to  shoot  a  roe- 
buck or  a  brocket,  but  neither  a  doe 
nor  a  fawn  on  anv  account.  The 
desoription  of  that  day's  sport  would 
take  a  long  paper  by  itself:  I  must 
stick  by  my  text  for  the  present.  I 
never  doubted  that  mv  friend  the  Oo- 
lood  would  be  the  leading  man  in  the 
sport.  How  could  I,  after  tne  descrip- 
tions he  had  given  me  of  his  unequal- 
led prowess  in  that  line  %  I  thougntit 
would  be  a  day  amongst  a  thousand 
with  him,  and  a  party  in  which  I 
should  see  him  then  appear  in  all  his 
glory.  I  thought  of  the  Transylva- 
oian  bitch  Penelope— of  the  Russian 
pointers,  and  the  terriers  from  the 
sources  of  the  Wolga,  that  would 
tear  either  a  fox  or  an  otter  to  pieces 
—of  the  Hungarian  dog  Eugene,  that 
had  cooe  belonged  to. the  Archduke 
John-Husd  Hector  and  Cressida-'and, 
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though  last  not  least,  of  Sobieski,  the 
great  blood-hound  from  the  forests  of 
Poland ;  and  I  thought  what  a  day 
there  would  be  in  the  woods  of  Sheagy 
More  I 

When  we  were  making  ready,  I 
says  to  Mr  McMillan  carelessly,  ^  Mr 
Cloud  will  be  of  the  party,  of  course  1" 
''  0,  no !  he  cannot  enjoy  such  a 
thing,**  said  he  ;  and  ^  he  is  of  no  use 
either, — ^that's  worse." 

I  was  petrified  and  speechless.  **^  Do 
I  hear  with  my  ears,  and  understand 
with  my  heart  V  thought  I ;  '*  what 
was  it  the  malicious,  ill-willie  man 
was  saying  \  *■  He  cannot  enjoy  such 
a  thing  1  and  is  for  no  use  at  it  nei- 
ther !  that*s  worse  !*  Worse  with  a 
vengeance  1  The  gentleman  is  raving, 
or  speaking  through  his  sleep.  Mr 
MoiC-Millan  r  exckimed  I  aloud,  (for 
I  had  been  exolaiming  internally  be- 
fore, for  the  space  of  a  minute  or  two,) 
'  "  Mr  Mac-MiUan  I  ye  dinna  mean, 
or  pretend  to  say,  that  Cloud  is  not  a 
good  shot  ?" 

*'  It  is  Impossible  for  me,  or  any 
man  living,  to  determine  that  pointy  * 
said  he,  ^  for  one  very  ^ood  reason, 
he  never  fired  a  shot  in  his  life."    My 
ears  tingled,  and  I  was  struck  dumb. 
Not  being  able  to  bring  my  mind  to 
think  about  anything  else,  however^ 
in  the  course  of  our  preparations,  I 
was  obliged  once  more  to  propose  that 
the  Oo^c^should  still  be  of  our  party, 
for  the  sake  of  his  dogs. 
'*  Dogs !  What  do  you  mean  f 
'^  Why,  hath  not  Jacob  a  variety 
of  very  superior  dogs,  bred  from  fo- 
reign countries  ?" 

"<  He  a  breed  of  dogs  ?  p<)oh  !  He 
never  had  a  single  dog  in  his  lijfo.  His 
faiher  had  once  a  Imlf-blind  terrier 
that  lay  in  below  the  loom,  but  it  is 
dead,  and  has  been  for  these  three 
years  and  a  half." 

I  grew  dizzy,  my  head  birled  roimd 
like  a  mill-wheel,  and  I  could  not 
help  repeating  into  myself  an  hun- 
dred times  these  words, "  Lord,  what 
is  man  V 

We  hunted  a  whole  day — got  no 
foxes  ;  but  I  caught  a  beautiful  young 
roe-buck  alive,  and  Mr  M'Millan 
shot  a  fine  old  one.  We  drank  some 
whisjp- at  the  Strone  of  Sheavy,  and 
on  our  walk  home  I  took  Mr  McMil- 
lan apart ;  and  the  Hind  terrier  and 
the  loom  having  been  uppermost  in 
my  mind  from  the  morning,  the  fol- 
lowing dialogue  passed  between  Mr 
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McMillan  and  me.    I  gire  it  verba- 
tim,  without  colouring  or  addition. 

"<  What  lank  does  old  Mr  Cloud  hold 
in  society  f" 

« He  IS  a  manufEu^turer  ;  a  yeiy 
honest,  worthy  man." 

"  Has  he  not  some  foreign  commis- 
sion r 

"  No,  no ;  he  justs  works  for  the 
people  of  the  Tillage." 

''  He  does  not  attend  to  the  manu- 
fiftctonr  in  person,  surelj  ?" 

"  That  he  does.  He  has  no  other 
to  attend  to  it.  In  plain  terms,  he  is 
a  conunon  wearer,  and  has  just  two 
looms  in  the  house,  one  for  himself, 
and  one  for  an  apprentice,  or  an  occi^ 
sional  journeyman  in  a  straight." 

^  Did  he  neyer  serve  in  any  army, 
either  abroad  or  at  home  f" 

'^  Never.  He  has  lived  in  the  vil- 
lage all  his  life,  and  his  father  before 
him." 

*^  What  sort  of  character  does  my 
friend  sustain  in  general  ?" 

**  He  has  some  stran^  peculiarities 
about  him ;  there  are,  nowever,  good 
points  in  his  character.  He  is  sober, 
industrious,  and  a  most  kind  and  af- 
fectionate son.  His  father  has  pinch- 
ed himself  to  bring  him  out  as  a  do- 
minie, and  he  has  requited  his  parent 
by  a  course  of  the  luurdest  studies,  as 
well  as  the  utmost  gratitude  and  at- 
tention." 

''That  is  enoiu^h  for  me,"  said  I 
in  my  heart ;  ''.Jacob  and  the  shep- 
herd shall  be  friends  stilL  I  hold 
these  qualities  in  higher  estimation 
than  a  reversion  of  a  lucrative  post  at 
the  court  of  Austria."  I  said  not  a 
word  to  Mr  M'Millan  how  I  had 
been  hoaxed.    He  continued : — 

"  The  truth  is,  that  if  the  young 
man  had  not  too  fertile  an  imagina- 
tion— a  &ncy  that  has  a  scope  beyond 
that  of  any  other  man's  that  ever  ex- 
isted— ^he  would  have  been  a  first-rate 
character." 
Well  might  I  assent   mentally  to 
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that  remark,  when  I  thought  of  the 
Castle  of  Coalpepper — the  great  staff 
officer — ^the  square-rigged  brigandine 
— the  Bmpress — the  Colonel's  car- 
riage with  three  outriders — the  dogs 
— ^e  rural  sports — and  a  thousand 
things  beside,  all  vanished  in  a  breath. 
All  ute  creation  of  a  iancy,  over  which 
truth,  reason,  and  ultimate  disgrace, 
had  no  control.  Mr  M'Millan  per- 
ceiving me  thoughtful,  went  on.  ^  He 
was  once  in  our  family  teaching  the 
children,  and  gave  us  much  satisfac- 
tion by  his  attention." 

Never  was  there  a  day  so  fertile  of 
disclosures  to  me.  I  was  sure,  from 
the  beginning,  that  I  had  boon  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  this  singular 
person.  It  was  true,  I  had.  But  ne- 
ver, till  that  moment,  did  it  strike 
me  how,  where,  or  when.  "  We  hid 
him  teaching  our  children,"  said  Mr 
M'Millan.  I  then  recollected  that  I 
had,  indeed,,  known  him  previously, 
but  in  drcumstanoes  so  extremely  de- 
grading, that  they  cannot  be  mention- 
ed to  you  along  with  the  name  of  the 
Hon.  Colonel  Cloud  of  the  staff  of 
Austria. 

Were  some  people  to  read  this  long 
epistle,  they  would  regard  it  as  an 
extravagant  romance,  so  hx  does  truth 
sometimes  overreach  fiwcy.  .You 
know  that  it  is  true,  and  to  you  it 
needs  no  confirmation,  as  I  introdu- 
ced him  to  you  in  all  his  borrowed 
plumage,  for  which,  madam,  I  hum- 
bly ask  you^  pardon :  Not  for  intro- 
ducing to  you  the  jon  of  a  poor  opera- 
tive weaver ;  as  such,  he  had  as  good 
a  right  to  be  there  as  the  son  of  apoor 
shepherd,  but  it  is  for  introducing  to 
your  kindness  and  hospitaliW  an  im- 
postor. There's  the  rub  !  But  I  en- 
treat that  you  will  only  laugh  at  it,  and 
regard  it  as  a  harmless  and  unaccount- 
able lunacy.  I  am,  with  the  utmost 
respect,  my  honoured  and  esteemed 
friend,  yours  most  faithfully, 

Jambs  Hocro. 


1825.] 
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THE  MAN-Or-WAB  S  MAN. 

Continued  from  Vol.  XVI.  p.  338. 

Chap.  XIV. 

Amy  wxtlk  joar  skillogalee! — I'll  have  ha  more  generout  cheer  ! — 
So  foch  rubbUi  will  go  down  with  me,  when  I  in  a  roftditead  appear. — 
See  the  bnmboat  is  pulling  away;  so,  good  stomach,  praj  heare  away  sorrow, 
With  good  itiiir  youll  be  pack'd  well  to^j,  and  the  deril  fly  away  with  to-morrow ! 
ueave  away,  heave  away^  heare  away,  thnmp ! — ho !  ho  ! 


If  was  on  a  Ueak  and  cloudy  De- 
cmber^s  moraing  that  the  dull  drawl- 
fi^l^U  of  day  &nBt  peeped  on  his  M»- 
je^j's  sh^H  the  Tottomft^and  Whij^ 
peno^ppeTy  as  ihej  lay  snugly  at  their 
Boorin^  in  the  roadstead  of  Iieith,and 
no  long  period  elapsed  ere  the  hollow 
boom  <^  the  Admiral's  gun,  startling 
thdr  half-awakened  crews,  again  re- 
minded them  thej  were  once  more  in 
harbour.  All  hands  were  immediate- 
ly tamed  op,  and  the  usual  comfort- 
able service  of  sanding,  and  stoning, 
and  scrubbing,  and  flooding  the  decks 
with  wattf,  was  gone  through,  con- 
adering  the  aoTeritj  of  the  wither, 
both  with  alacrity  and  cheerfulness. 

There  were  a  thousand  things  which 
conduoed  to  this  general  hilarity,  but 
we  shall  content  ourselTes  with  only  a 
brief  mention  of  a  few  of  the  more 
pfODunent.  Jack,  it  is  well  known, 
IS  qvite  a  red-hot  zealot  in  all  his  pur- 
raiiy  whether  as  a  lover,  an  epicure, 
or  a  grog-bibber ;  and  to  those  happy 
iiQows,  therefore,  who  were  of  some 
■tmdhig  in  the  service,  and  had  hu»- 
btnded  a  trifle  of  the  wherewithal — ^in 
ihfln,  the  nuymed-dtUerest  of  the  ship, 
as  the  Bicardo  spouter  would  phrase  it 
— thd  very  drcumstance  of  being  in 
harbour,  it  mattered  not  where,  was 
fiaoght  with  associations  of  the  most 
movating  kind.  They  already  anti- 
cipated, with  joyous  hearts,  the  plea- 
sures of  their  stinted  liberty-ticket  to 
the  shore — the  fiddle  and  the  dance 
already  tingled  in  their  ears — and  the 
charms  and  smiles  of  beauty — the  over- 
whdming  fiudnations  of  female  com- 
pany and  female  conversation — ^would 
ever  and  anon  so  completely  tickle 
their  fuicies,  as  to  lighten  up,  while 
thej  rubbed  their  biSky  paws  with 
great  veloeity,a  mostgrotesque,  Chough 
good-humoured  smile  on  their  rou^, 
muscular,  and  weather-beaten  fea- 
tures. Then,  at  Leith,  that  most  use- 
ful of  all  huge  fellows,  muclde  Rob,  had 
his  abode — at  once  the  pilot,  postman, 
•culler,  and  bumboatman  of  the  fleet. 
His  services  were  ever  indispensable ; 
Vol.  XVIII. 


and  we  firmly  believe  the  present  ge- 
neration will  have  slept  with  their 
fathers,  ere  his  strict  punctually  and 
sterling  probity  will  fade  from  the  re- 
membrance of  our  North-Sea  cruizers. 
Him  they  already  saw  in  their  mind's 
eye,  hauled  alongside  of  them — ^his  boat 
absolutely  groaning  under  a  weighty 
load  of  9oft  tack,  potatoes,  fresh  butter, 
eggs,  legs  of  mutton,  and  an  endless 
catalog^  of  agreeable  morselsforstout^ 
healthy,  and  ravenous  stomachs,  long 
since  palled  and  sickened,  even  to  dis- 
gust^ with  9cdi  junk,  as  hard  as  ma- 
hogany— Irish  pork,  twenty  years  old, 
as  strong  and  rancid  as  train  oil — 
musty  meal,  and  still  mustier  flour — 
cheese  absolutely  alive — and  the  stiU 
more  detested  villainous  sweepings  of 
a  hard-up  bread-room,  where  a  piece 
of  biscuit  the  size  of  a  square  inch, 
accidentally  showing  face  in  the  mess's 
daily  allowance  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
pounds,  was  a  prize  that  was  frequent- 
ly fought  for.  But  these  gladdening 
consolations  were  not  exclusively  con- 
fined to  these  fortunate  fellows,  for 
even  the  poverty-struck  and  the  cash- 
less enjoyed  their  share.  They,  in 
their  turn,  luxuriated  in  the  glorious 
idea  of,  at  all  events,  gorging  on  fr^h 
beef  and  v^etables— of  throwing  all 
their  night  duty  on  the  shoulders  of 
tho  lobster-backs — of  turning  in  for 
the  night — ay,  for  the  whole  night — 
ye  Gk>ds!  for  an  entire  twelve  or  four- 
teen hours'  stretch  without  a  single 
fear!  occasionally,  during  that  time, 
hearing  the  sentry,  as  he  slowly  paced 
his  dreary  round,  sing  out  from  the 
gangway,  Boat  ahoy!  to  the  mid- 
night rowers,  or  echo  AW$  Well  I  to 
the  striking  hours,  while  the  half-wa- 
kened listener  wheeled  him,  nothing 
loath,  slowly  round  on  his  starboard 
side,  preparing  himself,  heart  and  soul, 
with  the  most  secret  satisfaction,  for  a 
second  doze  of  inestimable  sleep! — 
Gracious  Heaven !  what  a  delicious, 
what  a  rapturous  thrill  did  pervade  his 
soul  at  the  very  idea  of  such  au  Ely- 
sium— ^the  seaman's  heaven  on  earth  ! 
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— Think  of  this,  je  nightly  sleepless  on 
your  beds  of  aown — think  of  it,  we 
say,  and  weep ! 

With  the  thoughts  of  such  dainties 
fluttering  in  their  brains,  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  their  usual  morning 
repast  of  plain  and  somewhat  unpa- 
latable Mkmogalee  detained  them  long 
at  break&st.  That  morning,  indeed^ 
the  ship^s  cook  might  have  saved  him- 
self the  trouble  of  rousing  out  his  un- 
willing and  yawning  dirty  mate,  long 
ere  the  first  cock  crew,  in  order  to 
haye  this  yery  primitiye  dish  ready  in 
all  due  time  ;  it  was  &irly  and  truly 
labour  in  vain— completely  disregard- 
ed by  the  great  bulk  of  the  crew — and 
discharged  in  whole  pailfuls  over  the 
head,  amid  the  curses  of  the  mess- 
cooks,  who  doubtless,  like  their  chums, 
had  an  eye  to  better  things,  as  well 
as  to  the  extra  trouble  they  must  now 
be  at  in  rindng  out  their  tin  panni- 
kins, and  restoring  them  and  the  iron 
hoops  of  their  now  wet  kids  to  their 
wonted  burnish.  Nothing,  in  fact, 
seemed  to  be  thought  of,  and  little 
else  was  spoke  of,  but  the  hourly  ex- 
pected beef  and  vegetable  boat,  and  the 
aforesaid  important  personage,  muckU 
Rob,  The  former,  it  must  be  owned, 
did  arrive  in  proper  time,  for  the 
purser  dispatched  it  in  person  from  the 
shore  under  the  escort  of  his  steward ; 
and  we  can  honestly  affirm,  that  never 
went  ladvover  a  man-of-war's  side  with 
more  sa&ty,  or  more  alacrity  than  did 
the  huge  side  of  beef,  surmounted  as 
it  was  with  divers  bags  of  greens, 
leeks,  and  other  potherbs.  But,  for  the 
latter,  hour  after  hour  stole  away — 
dinner  was  gone  throu^  and  the 
never  a  word  of  him.  The  question 
then  became,  what  was  to  be  thought 
of  him  ? — was  he  drunk — was  he  dead  ? 
for  although  the  said  rouckle  Rob  was 
well  known  to  be  a  regular  harbour  pi- 
lot, to  be  otherwise  disposed  of  was  out 
of  the  question.  He  had  never  missed 
muster  before,  no,  never — somethinff 
of  course  must  be  the  matter,  and 
what  the  deuce  could  that  be  f  The 
simple  remark  of  a  simple  booby  here 
chimed  in — *'Uh,  d'ye  no  ken  that 
Rob's  awn  several  of  the  hands  lots  o' 
siller?" — ^finally  put  a  stop  to  further 
inquiry.  "Oh,  d — ^n  him,  he'll  be 
wanting  to  keep  it,  and  has  cut  his 
stick  mayhap  until  we  sail." — So  much 
for  the  fickleness  of  popular  opinion. 
The  self-same  sun  which  arose  amid 
the  plaudiu  and  praises  of  muckle 
Rob,  sank  behind  the  western  moun- 
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tains  while  the  same  voices  were  con- 
signing him,  body  and  boat,  to  the 
devil.  "And  now,"  roared  Dennis 
Mahoney,  enterinf^  the  mess  at  the 
fiihg-end  of  this  noisv  debate, "  instead 
of  your  great  muckle  Rob  that  you've 
been  prating  and  bothering  your  sto- 
machs and  wise  pates  about  the  whole 
of  this  cursed  cowlj  day,  if  there  is'nt 
coming  alongside  of  us,  at  this  blessed 
moment,  another  large  big  ugly  cus- 
tomer— ^but  she  happens  to  be  a  light- 
er, as  large,  by  the  hookey,  almost  as 
ourselves — and  what  we  are  goin^  to 
make  of  such  a  monster  at  this  tune 
of  night,  the  devil  fetch  me  if  I  can 
tell  you ;  although  there  is  little  doubt, 
I  may  safely  say,  my  grumbling  beau- 
ties, but  I'll  warrant  she'll  be  the  mane 
of  giving  you  small  bits  of  moments 
to-morrow  to  think  anything  at  all 
at  all  about  either  muckle  Rob,  or  his 
mutton-boat. — But,  soul  of  me,  if  I 
don't  see  more  about  her,  and  that  di- 
rectly, dears !"  and,  with  this  exqui- 
site morsel  of  ghostly  consolation,  the 
volatile  Dennis  sprang  upon  deck, 
chanting  one  of  his  innumerable  dit- 
ties in  All  glee. 

The  lighter  proved  to  be  one  sent 
for  the  purpose  of  completely  clearing 
the  vessel's  holds,  preparatory  to  a 
formal  survey  of  her  by  the  proper  of- 
ficers of  the  dock-yard;  and  accord- 
ingly, the  following  morning  com- 
menced such  a  hurried  scene  of  stow- 
ing and  unstowing,  scrubbing  and 
cleaning,  unreeving  and  reeving  of 
rigging,  shifting  of  sails,  he,  &c.,  at- 
tended with  all  the  usual  hammering 
and  bawling  of  carpenters,  and  caulk- 
ers, and  coopers,  that  many  days  had 
not  ffone  by  ere  muckle  Rob  and  his 
bumboat  were  apparently  quite  forgot- 
ten. But  muckle  Rob  was  a  shrewd 
fellow,  and  evidently  knew  what  was 
going  on.  He  therefore  very  patient- 
ly kept  out  of  the  way  until  the  paint- 
ers had  finished,  and  matters  began  to 
assume  a  more  orderly  appearance, 
when  he  dashed  across  the  Tottumfog's 
bows  one  morning,  as  if  dropped  from 
the  clouds,  roaring  with  the  voice  of  a 
bull,  his  usual  fisherman's  carol,  most 
excellently  adapted,  however,  for  the 
rousing  an  immedia^  attention  : — 
"  0,  Alloa  lads  for  me  ! 
Grangemouth  callants  for  me  ! 

Their  jackets  and  trowsers  are  blue, 
And  th^*re  a*  a-courting  o*  me ; 
A*  a-courting  o*  me. 

And  aye  rousing  the  blink  o*  my  ee — 
God  bless  ye,  my  bonny  Scotch  callants, 

Ye*re  welcome  back  frae  the  sea  !*' 
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''Qloiy  !  my  old  cock  of  the  north  ! 
— fet  on— get  on !"  bawled  a  score  of 
voices,  leainng  on  the  forecastle,  and 
bending  otct  the  bows. 

"Odyje'se  no  hae  that  to  say  twice, 
at  <my  crent^''  cried  Rob,  gaily,  conti- 
nuing his  melodious  roar : 

*'I iae  Uiree  lads  o'  my  ain, 

Tlongh  they're  no  that  quite  comely 
to  see, 
fhefn  better  than  them  that  has  nane, 

Aid  wid  loop  like  a  cock  at  a  grossart 
at  me.* 
fh$  taae  he  is  lame  o'  a  leg, 

Tkt  tit&er  is  blind  o'  an  e*e, 
lad  the  third  has  a  tea-kettle  back- 
et they  Ye  a'  a-courting  o'  me. 

Then  Alloa  bds  for  me  !**  &c  &c 
''Kow,  callants,"  cried  the  thunder- 
ing songster,  ''just  fling  me  the  end 
rfa  tow.  and  I'll  mak  auld  Tibby  fast 
before  I  come  aboard  to  see  what's 
vmted." 

•*Keep  off  your  boat  there  !"  cried 
the  marine  sentry. 

**  Uh,  Lord  !  wha  the  deeril  are  you, 
tbat  speaks  sae  michty  ?— D'ye  no  ken 
me  t  rm  muckle  Bob,  man,  firae  Leith 
— wi'  a  boatfu'  of  sunkets  to  ye,  that 
will  mak  a'  your  kites  rejoice— Losh, 
I  thodU  a'body  had  kent  muckle  Rob 
—me  that  rins  messages,  forbye,  to 
the  very  Admiral  himsell." 

"Keep  off  your  boa^  I  tell  you  !" 
ipia  menaced  the  sentry. 

''hhaw  1  neyer  mind  the  sodger, 
Boil,"  cried  the  boatswain,  at  this  mo- 
Bmt  mounting  the  gangway  ladder ; 
•make  har  fiut  there,  and  they'll 
wm  you  a  ttemhold  to  haul  dose 
tkogside." 

"Ay,  just  so  nae,  Mr  Marlin," 
ened  Rob,  recovering  his  cheerfulness, 
'that's  just  said  like  yourseU,  and  as 
Colk  were  kent  folk,  and  no  black- 
goard8.---Poor  chield,  the  sodger,  as 
je  ca'  him,  who  I  neyer  saw  atween 
the  een  before,  is  ablins  no  just  up  a' 
tbegither  wha  he  speaks  to,  likely." 

80  laying,  muckle  Rob  was  now  ac- 
tifely  preparing  to  obey  what  he 
thought  the  most  ample  permission, 
when  his  ears  were  a  third  time  as- 
tooaded  by  the  voice  of  the  unbending 
sentry,  ordering  him  still  more  sternly 
to  keep  his  boat  off,  otherwise  it  might 
&re  worse  with  him. 
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**  By  the  by,  you  sir,  who  gave  ^01* 
these  orders  V  said  the  boatswain 
somewhat  testily. 

''The  sexjeant,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

''D — ^n  the  Serjeant  and  you  m  a 
lump,  for  a  couple  of  meddling  fools  !" 
cried  the  angry  boatswain. — *'I  say, 
Bob,  haul  up,  and  never  mind  the 
booby  ;  he  knows  no  better^  D'ye 
hear  there,  you  Audley,  jump  up  into 
the  mainchains  there,  that  s  a  good 
feUow,  and  heave  him  a  rope's  end  to 
make  fiwt  with." 

"  Sir,"  said  the  sentry,  approaching 
the  boatswain,  and  carrying  nis  arms ; 
"the  Serjeant  told  me,  sir,  when  he 
put  me  on  this  here  gangway,  sir,  that 
it  was  the  first  liftenant^  positive  or- 
ders, sir,  that  no  boat  whatever,  sir, 
except  she  were  a  King's  one,  should 
be  allowed  to  come  alongside  this  here 
vessel,  sir,  without  his  permission  ask- 
ed and  obtained.  As  soon  as  I  have 
his  orders,  sir,  I've  got  nothing  to  say ; 
meantime,  I  must  do  my  duty. — I  say, 
you  fellow  there,  keep  off  your  boat, 
or,  by  G— ,  I'll  make  you  repent  it." 

This  elegant  address,  though  it  was 
hailed  with  a  sneer  at  the  3^is  here's 
and  sawrs  with  which  it  was  so  libe- 
rally adorned,  had  an  evident  effect 
upon  the  dignity  of  the  boatswain. — 
"  Oho !  is  it  so  indeed  1"  he  cried, 
in  a  somewhat  subdued  tone ;  "  why, 
then,  that's  a  different  guess-story,  al- 
together, shipmate.  But  why  didn't 
you  say  so  b^ore,  and  be  hiuiged  to 
you — ^I> — ^n  me,  but  I  took  it  for  some 
stuff  of  that  swab  of  a  sergeant  of 
yours,  and  not  the  orders  of  the  first 
lieutenant's.  However,  we'll  see  about 
that  directly,  my  lad.  D— d  hard, 
indeed,  if  people  an't  to  be  allowed  a 
little  fresh  grub  now  they're  in  har- 
bour— pretty  go,  surely  ! — Harkye,  my 
tall  boy,  have  you  got  any  letters  with 
you  for  us  1" 

"I'se  warrant  hae  I,  Mr  Marlin," 
bawled  muckle  Rob,  still  hanging  on 
his  oars,  and  patiently  awaiting  the 
conclusion  of  this,  to  him,  singular 
conference ;  "  for  ye  ken  I  just  gaed 
to  the  Post-office,  as  usual,  and  got  a' 
they  had  for  the  vesheb  in  the  Reads 
here, — ay,  just  i'  the  morning  before 
J  pushed  aff.  I'se  warrant  there  will 
be  some  for  you  as  well  as  the  lave,  or 


1  csnnot  vouch  for  Rob*8  anthorities — or  the  extent  either  of  his  memory  or 
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else  it  will  be  a  marvel.  Uh  !  there's 
sure  to  be  some  ;  for  je  see  Fve  been 
nae  farther  than  the  Admiral  yet,  and 
seejust  look  at  that  leather-bag  there, 
what  a  lot  IVe  by  me  yet.  Nonsense ! 
there's  sure  to  be  some  ;  for  whan  was 
ye  here  that  I  hadna  letters  for  ye— 
although  I  maun  confess,  Mr  Marlin, 
I  was  in  sic  a  hurry  to  be  aff,  that  I 
ne'er  examined  to  see  how  mony." 

"  Ah,  well«a-well,  that  will  do,  my 
brave  follow,"  cried  the  boatswain, 
suddenly  assuming  his  usual  dignity 
of  voice  and  manner.  "  Harkye,  you 
sir,"  addressing  a  by-stander,  "jump 
down  to  the  midshipman's  birth,  and 
tell  either  young  Master  Pinafore  or 
Minikin,  I  want  to  speak  with  him 
directly — come,  brush  instantly." 

The  messenger  immediately  disap- 
peared, and  young  Master  Minikm 
speedily  made  his  appearance. 

"  Ah,  Miny,  my  dear  fellow,"  cried 
the  boatswain,  smiling,  and  taHng  the 
boy  smartly  by  the  hand ;  "  what,  up, 
and  dressed  already ! — ^well,  you're  a 
clever  lad,  and  will  make  a  glorious 
sailor,  as  sure  as  my  name's  Dick  Mar- 
lin.  I  say,  Miny,  come  hither,  my 
number  one,"  continued  he,  in  a  con- 
fidential tone,  '*  I  want  to  speak  with 
you.  D<— n  it,  man,  there^  a  smart 
fellow,  jump  down  to  the  gun-room, 
and  tell  Mr  Fyke  that  here^  his  old 
friend  muckle  Rob,  with  a  boat-load 
of  good  stuff,  and  letters — mind  that 
— and  letters  from  the  post*  house  for 
the  ship.  Then  tell  him,  you  know, 
that  he  can't  get  alongside  ror  the  sen- 
try, in  consequence  of  his  orders — ^then 
ask  him  slyly  if  he  nmy  come.  Now 
be  sure,  there's  a  good  boy,  you  knock 
it  smartly  into  him  that  Bob  has  let- 
ters for  the  ship  from  the  Post-house. 
— Oh,  well-minded,  egad — I  say,  my 
tall  blade,  hast  got  any  newspapers 
with  you  ?" 

"  Plenty,  Mr  Marlin,  plenty,  sir," 
was  the  answer. 

<<  Better  and  better  still,"  cried  the 
boatswain,  rubbing  his  hands,  *'  for 
Fyke's  a  devil  of  a  politicler,  and 
wouldn't  give  Steele's  List,  or  a  news- 
paper, for  a  dozen  of  Hamilton  Moores 
newly  out  of  the  shop. — Then  I'll  tell 
you  what,  my  dear  fellow  Miny,  bo 
sure  and  whistle  into  him,  that  Bob 
has  not  only  letters  from  the  Post- 
house,  but  all  the  London,  Edinburgh, 
English,  Irish,  devil  knows  what  all, 
newspapers  along  with  him,  most 
heartily  at  his  service — d — n  me,  I 
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think  that  should  hit. — Come,  noW) 
let  me  see  you  tip  him  the  yam  pro- 
perly and  politely,  like  a  brave  young 
Jack,  as  you  are.  Fly,  and  success  to 
you !  I  am  the  more  anxious  about  all 
this,  d'ye  see,  my  dear  little  soul,  be- 
cause, you  know,  we'll  need  some  freth 
grub  and  all  that  there — are  you  up, 
Miny?  f  laughing  and  chtcchiv^  him  wir 
der  the  chin,)  ay,  ay,  devil  doubt  yoo, 
my  young  snake  in  the  grass." 

"  Oh,  I  understand  you  perfectly, 
sir,"  cried  the  young  gentleman,  smi- 
ling ;  "just  stay  where  you  are,  and 
I'll  be  with  you  again  in  a  moment." 

He  did  soon  appear  with  the  wish- 
ed-for  permission,  allowing  mudde 
Rob  to  haul  up  alongside,  and  ordei^ 
ing  him  to  come  on  board  directly  with 
his  letters  and  newspapers. 

Rob  complied  with  the  first  part  of 
the  requisition  cheerftilly,  but  when 
urged  by  young  Minikin  to  leave  his 
boat  ana  come  on  board  directly  wiUi 
his  letters,  he  flatly  refused. 

"  What  the  wuddy !"  he  exdaimed, 
"d'ye  think  I'm  daft  outright!— Na,na, 
calianty  I  ken  a  trick  worth  twa  o'  that. 
Gang  awa',  think  ye,  and  leave  Tibby 
as  fir  as  she  can  pang  to  the  merdment 
o'  a'body — na^  raith,  I'll  do  nae  sic  a 
thing.  I  se  tell  ye  what  FU  do  tiiiougfa, 
and  that's  a'  ane,  ye  ken — here,  my 
man,  here  see,  there's  my  Poat-ofEoe 
wallet  to  ye,  tak  ye  it  doim  to  Mr 
Fyke,  with  my  compliments — tell  him 
I'm  no  used  to  attend  on  gentlefolks, 
and  standing  haill  half  hours  wi'  my 
hat  in  my  hand — but  that  I  sent  you 
wi'  that,  and  he  may  tak  his  wull  o't, 
and  gie  me  it  back  whan  he's  dune,— 
alang  with  the  siller  for  the  postage, 
ye  ken. — ^And  I  say,  laddie— ^leh,  you ! 
— I  say,  tell  him  no  to  be  in  a  huny, 
for  ye  Ken  (winking  J  I've  a  gay  deal 
to  do  here. 

This  sagacious  proposal  of  Bob  s  be- 
ing warmly  seconded  oy  the  boatswain, 
the  young  gentleman  receivod  the 
packet  with  a  smile,  and  retired  with 
it  to  the  gun-room. 

Not  a  moment  was  now  lost — all  Uie 
curious  in  eating,  who  had  cash,  were 
on  the  alert— and  old  Tibby  was  emp- 
tied of  her  cargo  long  ere  Uiere  was  a 
single  inquiry  made  after  him  frtMn 
the  gun-room.  This  gave  our  friend 
Robert  not  only  time  to  settle  his  ac- 
counts, and  receive  further  orders,  but 
also  to  open  his  budget  of  local  intel- 
ligence, and  answer  with  his  usual  lo- 
quacity the  numerous  inquiries,  how 
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tiik  one's  wife  wm — ^how  another  one's 
aoUier  and  aisten— and  whether  a 
third  one's  sweelheitft  was  married, 
or  still  lirtnc  in  fond  and  faithful  ex- 
pectatum.  Bat  all  this,  and  a  great 
deal  more,  oar  readers  can  very  easily 
soppoee— eo  let  it  pass.  Indeed,  muc- 
Ue  Bob  seemed  to  care  yerj  little 
ahont  the  subject  himself;  for  he  was 
coBtiBnaDj  breaking  away  from  it  to 
■ake  some  one  inquiry  or  other  about 
the  *^  dreadfu'  cutting-out  affitir,"  as 
he  was  pleased  to  phrMe  it,  "  wussing 
ascUe  to  ken  whether  or  no  there 
wan  ony  o'  the  Frith  lads  •■m^ng  the 
Jailed  or  missing,  as  he  was  positiTely 
deaved  to  death,  and  tormented  night 
and  day,  wi'  about  a  score  or  twa  o' 
daTering  women  anent  them." 

He  was  soon  satisfied  on  this  point, 
there  being  only  one  belonging  to 
Kiikealdj  of  the  name  of  Walter  Mal- 
colm, among  the  whole  number,  whom 
fortanatriy  he  did  not  know. 

The  dsBoourse  then  took  another 
torn,  and  tfie  jollities  and  delights  of 
the  shore  had  begun  to  be  pielected 
upon  with  oonsidenble  yiTacity  by  two 
cr  three  expectants  of  the  highly  pri- 
led  liberty-ticket,  when  mudkle  Rob, 
who  stood  leaning  on  the  gunneL  sud- 
tely  pat  an  end  to  their  mirUi,  by 
^oy  aerioosly  informing  them  that 
ttat  Tery  morning,  while  waiting  for 
his  poeta^  on  board  of  the  guard- 
i^i^  he  had  heasd  it  positiTe^  an- 
■ooneed,  that  the  Tottumf og  was  to 
proceed  to  sea  directly,  while  <£e  Whip- 
petmapper,  being  thought  more  ma- 
terially damaged,  was  to  sail  in  a  few 
days  for  Sheerne^  there  to  undergo  a 
thoroogh  repair. 

**  Gome,  come,  my  lirely  scuUer," 
cried  Kll  Lyson,  bursting  into  the 
cirde  formed  round  the  brawny  speak- 
«P* — ^  belay,  belay,  if  you  please,  or 
yon  and  I  shall  foil  out.— Don't  you 
think  I  knows,  now,  you  are  running 
us  some  of  your  d-— d  shore-rigs,  and 
reeling  us  off  an  inf (onal  lie  7 

«  Eh,  Wull  Lyson,"  cried  Muckle 
Boh,  in  a  tone  of  reproach,  **  to  think 
that  I  wad  tell  yck  a  lie— sic  an  auld 
acquaintance.  I  tell  ye,  man,  it's  as 
true  what  I'm  saying,  as 

"  Bah  !"  cried  Lyson,  interrupting 
him,  "  I  won't  beUeye  a  word  on't. 
No^  no,  my  old  blade,  you  mustn't  go 
for  to  think  to  come  over  us  in  tl:^t 
Uiere  lousy  manner  either ;  for  may- 
hap we're  not  such  flat-fish  as  you  sup- 
posM.     To  sea  directly  !— my  eye,  a 
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pretty  story  in  fSfuth ! — Why,  man, 
doesn't  know,  as  how  I've  heard  our 
carpenter  say,  that  after  all  their  botch- 
ing and  patching,  the  hooker  wasn't 
by  any  means  sea-worthy.  And  ham't 
we  all  heard  old  Marlin  say  twenty 
times,  since  we  came  here,  that  has 
canvass  wasn't  worth  a  d — ^n,  and  in- 
deed good  for  nothing  but  to  be  cut 
up  for  trowsers,  or  the  patching  of  old 
jackets.  Haven't  we  heard  lum  say, 
that  he  could  get  no  supplies  whatever 
in  this  lousy  place,  though  he  hadn't 
a  spare  coil  of  running  rope  in  all  his 
store-room  ;  and  above  all,  mv  brave 
fellow, — and,  mind  me,  it's  a  clencher, 
—-doesn't  recollect  how  short-handed 
we  are,  and  the  guardo  has  none  to 
spare.  Bah,  bah  !  by  the  Lord  Harry, 
Fd  as  soon  believe  that  we  were  going 
in  chase,  immediately  after  dinner,  of 
that  there  monument  of  Nelson's  on 
the  hill  yonder." 

'*  Aweel,  aweel,  Lyson,  just  baud 
your  tongue  a  bit,  and  hear  what  I'ye 
to  say,"  cried  the  dauntless  Robert. 
^  Forgive  me,  sirs,  I'm  no  wanting  ye 
to  believe  my  word,  I'm  only  teUing 
ye  what  I  heard,  and  my  lup  are  as 
gude  as  mony  gaun ; — ^neither  am  I 
wanting  you  awa  in  sic  a  hurry,  for, 
wed  I  wot,  it  will  be  a  black  sight  to 
my  pouch.  But  the  haill  stoi^  lies 
here,  ^e  see.  As  I  said  before,  I  was 
standmg  at  the  Admiral's  gangway  this 
morning,  waiting  on  the  uller  for  m^ 
lettersL  and  havering  a'  the  tune  wi' 
auld  Wattie,  the  quarter-master — ^yell 
a'  ken  auld  Wattie,  a  very  douce,  de- 
cent man — ^Weel,  he  looks  ower  into 
auld  Tibby,  as  I  ca'  m v  boat  there, 
and  says  he  to  me, '  Hollo,  Bob,'  says 
he,  '  you've  a  gude  lading ;  pray,  where 
are  you  bound  for  with  aU  that  nice 

rr  1"  I  laughed,  ye  ken ;  and,  says 
Whar  dy'e  think  I  should  be  gaun, 
Wattie,  but  to  my  auld  friends  in  the 
Tottumfog?  That  was  the  thing  that 
first  set  us  a-speaking  about  you,  ion 
otherwise,  ye  ken,  I  lubd  nae  occasion 
to  mention  ye  to  him  or  onybody. 
Aweel,  sird,  the  short  and  the  lang  o' 
the  storv  is  this,  that  it  is  as  true  as 
death,  Wattie  told  me  out.o'  his  ain 
mouth  what  I  tell'd  ye  a'  just  the  now, 
that  he  heard  ye  were  gaun  aff  again 
directly,  and  that  ye  are  to  be  visited 
by  the  Admiral  himsell — but  he  didna 
mention  what  day — wha's  to  gie  ye  a' 
thing  ye  need  out  o'  his  ain  ship. 

"  Now,  ar't  sure,  Bob,  you  an't  fib- 
bing 1"  inquired  Lyson  gravely. 
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^'  Am  I  sure,  William  ?"  cried  muc- 
kle  Bob,  holding  up  his  bulky  fists  in 
solemn  protestation — ^  I'm  as  sure  I 
heard  what  I'm  telling  you,  and  a'  the 
lave— ay,  as  sure  as  I've  death  to  meet 
wi',  and  as  I'm  treading  the  deck  un- 
der me" — and  the  huge  fellow  stamp- 
ed on  the  deck  with  Ms  brawny  foot 

^  Then  I  must  tell  you,  I  am  d — d 
sorry  to  hear  it.  Bob,  that's  all,"  said 
Lyson,  sighing  deeply,  and  walking 
away. 

^  Aweel,"  said  muckle  Bob,  look- 
ing after  hun  compassionately,  and  ad- 
ducing the  others  gathered  round  him. 
— *^  Aweel,  nae  doubi^  callants,  disap- 
pointment's a  sair,  sair  thing  to  thole. 
I'ye  kent  something  o'  that  mysell  in 
my  day.  Od  bless  me,  I  mind  that 
time  they  harld  me  away  wi'  the  lave, 
in  spite  o'  my  neck,  aboard  o'  the 
Texel,  I  thocht  I  wad  hae  broken  my 
heart" 

"  What,  Bob,  were  you  ever  aboard, 
my  hearty  ?"  exclaimed  Jack  Sykes^ 
''  why,  that  is  news  indeed.  Pray 
what  was  the  occasion  1" 

''  Uh  !  wed  I  wot,  nae  great  occa- 
sion that  ever  I  saw," — ^repHed  Bob ; — 
"  but  you  see  it  was  troublesome  times, 
and  men  werena  to  be  had  for  love 
nor  money : — and  there  cam  a  report 
that  the  French  were  awa  to  murder  a' 
our  whalers,  and  there  being  nae  vesh- 
els  here,  the  Admiral's  g^uard-ship, 
that's  the  Texel,  bid  to  gang  herseU. 
Then  she  wantit  men,  and  that  bred 
sic  a  curfiiffle,  ye  ne'er  saw  the  like- 
so  they  ruggit  a'  body  awa'  they  could 
get  a  hand  o',  and  me  amang  the  lave." 

'^  Well,  and  I  hope  ^ou  pinned  the 
Frenchmen,  Bob,"  rephed  Sykes  ;  "  or 
was  it  all  a  bam  ?" 

"  Bam  here,  bam  there,  devil  a 
Frenchman  ever  we  saw,"  said  Bob. 
*^  Na,  ne'er  a  hate  we  did  ava  but  rin 
after  the  floating  ice  mountains  o' 
Greenland  ;  for  we  nae  sooner  cam  up 
wi'  ane,  than  anither  peer'd  on  the 
verge  o'  the  horizon,  and  awa  we 
crowded  after  it — ^Troth,  ye  never  saw 
sic  a  daft-like  business  in  your  days. 
I'se  warrant  I  lost  a  gude  twenty 
pounds  by  that  job.  To  be  sure,  I  din- 
na  care  a  prin  about  it  now,  for  it's 
blawn  by,  axm  Iv'e  gotten  ower  it  Tuts, 
sirs,  after  a',  what's  the  use  of  preach- 
ing to  sailors — the  back,  some  way  or 
ither,  is  aye  made  for  the  burden ;  and 
a  stout  heart  to  a  stay  bray  is  the  best 
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sermon  ye  can  sie  them. — But  noor 
Wull,  though— od  I'm  sony  to  see  Dim 
sae  down  m  the  mouth,  for  he's  an 
auld  friend  o'  mine,  and  I  ken  fii'  weel 
he  expectit  his  wife  fra  Shields  every 
day,  wham  he  hasnae  seen  to  my  Imow- 
ledge  these  ten  years.  They  aye  met 
at  our  house  ve  see,  for  the  wiife  and 
her  are  terrible  cronies,  and  he  wad 
never  allow  her  to  come  on  board.  Wae's 
me,  poor  feJlow,  Fm  sorry  I  spoke  o't 
ava ;  but  I  tak  ye  a'  to  witness,  lads, 
that  if  it  turn  out  a  lie  what  Fve  been 
telling  ye,  ye  man  put  a'  the  wyte  o't 
on  Wattie>Callandar — a  man,  however, 
I  must  say,  I  never  kent  to  tell  a  lie 
yet" 

"  Bob !"  cried  a  servant,  "  you're 
wanted  in  the  gun-room  directly." 

*'  Coming,  my  dear — coming  in  a 
moment,"  answered  muckle  Bob,  ma- 
king his  way  through  the  circle  around 
him.  '*  Now,  callants,"  continued  he, 
''  for  ye  see  I  maun  be  gaun  if  ye  hae 
ony  mair  commands  for  me,  or  ony 
dirty  things  to  wash  and  mend,  lust 
bundle  them  up,  and  I'll  tak  them 
ashore  wi'  me.  At  ony  event,  I  think 
I'll  maybe  see  you  again  before  the 
darkening." 

^  I'll  tell  you  what,  my  hearty, 
cried  Sykes,  "  I'd,  for  one,  wish  you  d 
contrive  to  see  whether  there  is  any 
truth  in  that  there  news  you've  just 
been  telling  us  when  you  get  ashore  ; 
because,  if  there  is,  you  know,  it's  more 
than  time  we  were  looking  out  for 
squalls."    . 

"  That  I  will,  you  may  depend  on't," 
cried  Bob,  hurrying  awa^. 

The  oflicers  detained  hun  very  short- 
ly in  the  gun-room,  their  letters,  &o. 
being  all  in  readiness.  He  was  ther^ 
fore  speedily  in  his  boat ;  and  after 
reoeivmg  various  bundles  of  soiled 
linens,  letters,  and  other  trifling  com- 
nussions  from  the  crew,  he  cast  loose 
auld  Tibby,  and  made  for  the  har- 
bour. 

Ever  f&ithful  to  his  word,  however^ 
muckle  Bob  did  pass  the  vessel  before 
the  night  set  in,  but  having  passen- 
gers on  board  auld  Tibby,  he  could  not 
stop.  He  merely,  therefore,  contented 
himself  with  hailing  the  ship ;  and,  on 
being  answered,  he  bawled  out,  *^  Tell 
Sykes  I  was  quite  right,"  and  rowed 
on.  The  events  of  the  following  day 
put  the  matter  to  rest. 
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Chap.  XV. 

Par  I  trusted,  once  in,  that  my  troubles  were  o'er ; 

At  the  least  for  a  some  little  while ; 
And  already  I  saw  her  I  loved  on  the  shore, 

And  already  retnm'd  her  fond  smile. 

And  already  had  fled  all  my  cares  and  my  toil 
Which  I'd  oft  ftlt  when  far,  ftr  at  sea  ;— 

But,  alas  !  'twas  a  vision— all  fidsehood  and  guik — 
No  such  joys  were  resenred  for  me. 

Well-a^y ! 


Thx  following  day,  before  dinner, 
G^lun  Switchem  came  on  board,  and 
m  leedTed  by  all  his  officers  on  the 
ararter-deck  as  usual.  He  was  hard- 
It  over  the  gunnel,  when  he  grasped 
Vtkt  hand  of  his  first  lieutenant,  who 
awiited  him,  exclaiming,  ^  No  rest 
for  the  wicked,  it  would  appear,  my 
dear  Fyke — I've  got  a  rast  of  news  for 
,  you,  though,  I  must  confess,  they  a'nt 
of  a  vary  pleasant  nature— more  of  that, 
however,  anon.  How  dost,  my  dear 
Cawdle^I  hope  you've  got  your  sick 
bay  £uiiy  deiured  out.  Where's  Nail- 
nnngt--Oh,  hell  be  looking  out  a 
kding  for  his  store-rooms. — ^My  ser- 
vice to  you  aU,  gentlemen. — ^Ah  !  my 
dear  little  heroes,  are  you  there !  How 
an  you  both — good  students,  I  hope, 
and  making  great  progress.  It  grieves 
me  to  saj,  my  dear  boys,  that  I  won't 
U  aUe  to  allow  either  of  you  to  eat 
CSuistmaa-cake  with  your  papas  and 
nammas  this  trip,  but  you  may  de- 
pe&d  upon  my  honour  as  soon  as  we 
come  into  haitwur  again.  With  this 
apology  I  hope  you  will  be  satisfied, 
tod  make  yourselves  as  contented  as 
rm  obliged  to  be. — Gome,  come,  you 
Toung  rogues,  no  wry  fiskces. — Recoil 
lect  you  must  obey  orders,  and  behave 
yonnelves  properly  as  young  gentle- 
messi  officers  ought  to  do.  Qo  to  your 
lessons ;  for,  mind  me,  Fll  expect  great 
things  from  you  for  all  this  idleness. 
— Cf^ne,  Fyke,  go  vrith  me  below, 
I  want  to  hear  your  details  of  pro- 
gren."  So  saying,  they  both  went  be- 
low, leaving  die  other  officers,  and  in- 
deed all  hands  in  a  state  of  complete 
wonderment  as  to  what  was  the  rea- 
•cm  of  tfan  marvellous  hurry. 

After  some  hours'  consultation.  Cap- 
tun  Switchem  and  his  second  in  com- 
mand returned  to  the  deck,  and  the 
Gbptain's  gig  being  ready  in  vraitinff,  he 
made  dir^  for  the  gangway.  Much 
cariosity  had  been  excited  as  to  the 
occasion  of  this  consultation,  and  much 
more  was  to  gratify  as  to  its  issue.  All 


that  could  be  heard,  however,  were  his 
parting  words,  which,  it  was    said, 
sound^  something  like, — ''Now,  for 
Gbd's  sake,  my  dear  Fyke,  exert  youz^ 
self,  and  see  that  you  get  all  thii^ps  in 
as  forward  a  state  as  you  can.    If  I 
meet  Nailparing  on  shore,  FU  beat  up 
his  quarters,  and  see  that  he  hurries 
his  stores  on  board  of  you  a  little 
fftster  than  he  seems  to  be  inclined 
at  present.    Meantime  adieu  ;  I'll  see 
you,  I  hope,  about  the  same  hour  to- 
morrow."    Then  making  a  general 
obeisance  to  his  other  officers,  he  de- 
scended into  his  gig,  and  shoved  off." 
''Well,  gentlemen,  what  think  ye 
of  the  excdlent  intdligence  our  com- 
mander has  brought  us  ?"  exclaimed 
Lieutenant  Fyke,  rejoining  the  rest  of 
the  officers  on  the  quarter-deck.    "  I 
earnestly  hope  none  of  you  sighs  for 
the  pleasures  of  the  drawing-room,  or 
the  delights  of  the  parlour  fireside ; 
for  if  you  do,  I  sincerely  pity  you — 
since  it  so  pleases  the  higher  powers, 
instead  of  granting  us  these  high  en- 
joyments, to  order  us  to  a  latitude  to 
hold  our  Christmas  where  our  wine 
will  require  no  cooling,  and  where,  in- 
stead of  the  witching  smiles  of  beauty, 
we  will  have  to  content  ourselves  wim 
the  mn  of  that  vinegar-faced  old  ras- 
cal. Jack  Frost.    'Pon  my  soul,  how- 
ever, I  must  say  'tis  rather  tight-lacing 
this  after  all ;  and  rather  inclines  to 
make  fair  duty  a  hardship.    But  why 
do   you   coimne   yourselves,   gentle- 
men ?    In  the  situation  I  am  placed, 
I  have  nothing  to  expect  but  a  few 
hours'  glimpse  ashore  softer  night-fall ; 
but  that's  no  rule  to  you.    Would  you 
take  my  advice — as  there  will  be  littie 
peace  here — I  would  have  all  of  you, 
who  wish  to  enjoy  an  afternoon's  re- 
laxation, to  embrace  the  present  op- 
rirtunity.    I  assure  you,  gentlemen, 
can  promise  you  nothing  for  to-mor- 
row ;  everything  depending  on  the  ar- 
rival of  Nailparing's  stores,  and  these, 
you  may  assure  yourselves,  will  not 
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be  long  wanting  if  Switchem  fidls  in 
with  him,  and  he's  aTowedly  gone 
on  the  hunt — ^By  the  by,  are  you  cer- 
tain all  our  stores  are  complete,  Doe- 
boy  T 

"  Yes,  yes — I  think  pretty  nearly," 
replied  the  second  lieutenant;  ''•I 
just  wish  to  see  the  contents  of  a  ham- 
per or  two  from  Henderson,  which  I 
expected  ere  this  time,  to  be  able  to 
sp^  more  distinctly." 

<<  Why,  what  Henderson  is  that  f " 
inquired  the  Doctor. 

^Henderson  of  the  South  Bridffe, 
Edinburgh,  to  be  sure,"  rejoined  the 
second  lieutenant,  "the  best  yictualler 
in  the  three  kingdoms,  either  for 
sauces,  soups,  or  wines ;  ay,  in  short, 
either  for  liquids  or  solidjB." 

"WeD,  I'll  teU  you  what  I'U  do, 
Doeboy,  and  my  charge  for  trouble 
sluJl  not  exceed  a  couple  bottles  mid- 
dling wine,  as  I'm  gomg  up  to  Edin- 
burgh myself  to-day,  to  get  a  few  sup- 
plies to  my  medicine  chest,  111  eyen 
giye  this  Henderson  of  yours  a  call,  and 
water  his  memory." 

"  Now,  by  my  honour,  Doctor,  you 
may  saye  yourself  the  trouble,  and  me 
the  expense  of  the  wine,"  cried  Lieu- 
tenant Doeboy ;  "  for  I  can  tell  you, 
Henderson's  memory  doesn't  require 
any  watering — he's  as  punctual  to 
time  as  the  twopenny  post.  Howeyer, 
as  Fyke  says  we  should  take  time  by 
the  forelock,  Fye  not  the  smallest  o^ 
jections  to  accompany  you,  if  you  are 
unengaged,  were  it  no  more  than  to 
giye  one's  legs  a  stretch.  What  say 
you  to  that  plan,  Fyke — are  you  agree- 
able t" 

"  Tes,  yes,  perfectly  so,"  said  Lieu- 
tenant Fyke,  "  could  I  get  rid  of  the 
cursed  feeling  of  envy  I  can't  hdp 
bearing  the  pair  of  you." 

"PaSaw,  my  dear  fellow,"  cried 
Doeboy,  "you'll  be  rid  of  that  in  a 
year  or  two,  once  you  get  a  ship  of 
your  own.  Come  along.  Doctor,  and 
let  us  put  ourselyes  in  a  little  better 
shape  for  the  shore — ^for  once  I  take  a 
notion  in  my  head,  I  loye  to  go  through 
with  it." 

"  Oh,  of  course,"  said  Doctor  Gawdle, 
"  skyrocket  Jack  as  \i8ual." 

They  had  no  sooner  left  the  deck 
for  the  shore,  than  Lieutenant  Fyke 
set  himself  seriously  to  higher  duties  ; 
— ^the  sail-locker  was  emptied,  the 
sails  unloosed  and  exammed,  and, 
whereyer  &ulty,  were  set  about  beinff 
repaired— other  hands  were  employed 
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in  setting  up  the  lower  riggin;?^  under 
the  direction  of  the  gunner,  and  sei- 
zing it  afresh — while  parties  of  the 
topmen  were  aloft,  examining  and  re- 
pairing the  slings  of  the  yards,  restrop- 
ping  blocks,  &c.  &c.  In  short,  all 
hands  were  busily  employed  in  making 
eyerything  ready  for  sea. 

The  sails  were  barely  stowed  away, 
and  matters  assuming  some  degree  of 
order,  when  a  lighter  came  alongside, 
out  of  which  suddenly  sprung  Mr 
Nailparing,  eyidently  in  a  nigh  fume 
of  ill  humour. 

"So  he  has  hunted  you  off.  Nail- 
paring?"  cried  Lieutenant  Fyke,  laugb- 
mg.  "Well,  positiyeLy  I  must  giye 
him  the  credit  of  saying  that  he  has  an 
excellent  nose— abetter,  indeed, neyer 
left  Bow  Street ;  for  he  has  done  more 
in  a  few  hours  than  I  could  haye  done 
in  a  month.  But  how  did  he  contriye 
to  ferret  you  ou^  so  readily ;  where 
did  he  pull  you  up,  Nailparing  t" 

"Pull  me  up!"  exclauned  the  pur- 
ser, breathless  with  rage ;  "  Pull  me 
up,  say  you  !  D — ^n  me,  he  has  pulled 
me  up,  and  pulled  me  off,  too,  sir, 
with  a  yengeance,  I  can  tell  you.  But 
pshaw !"  cried  he,  breaking  away, 
"  don't  bother  me  now,  Fyke,  for  Fm 
not  in  the  humour  of  talking.  Go 
send  your  people  to  clear  that  con- 
founded lighter,  and  leaye  me  to  re- 
coyer  mysdf." 

This  was  soon  done ;  and  the  first 
lieutenant,  whose  curiosity  was  rou- 
sed to  no  common  pitch  at  seeing  the 
sedate,  cool,  and  politic  Nailparing  so 
completely  overcome  with  passion,  im- 
mediately returned  to  the  enarge,  with 
a  "Come,  Nailparing,  my  dear  fd- 
low,  I  am  positively  dying  of  curio- 
sity— tell  me,  where  the  devil  did 
Switchem  ferret  you  out  so  readily  ?" 

"  Ferret  me  out ;  —  well  may  you 
say  so,  Fyke,"  cried  the  enraged  pur- 
ser, "  for,  'pon  my  soul,  I  never  was 
so  publicly  affronted  in  my  life  before. 
By  Q — ,  was  it  not  a  shame,  or  was  it 
like  a  gentleman,  to  burst  in  upon  us 
like  a  country  hobnail,  and  br^  up, 
Mn#  ceremoniey  a  nice  comfortable 
dinner-party — the  only  discount,  too, 
I  ever  receive  from  that  fat,  blowsy 
brute  of  a  biscuit-baker,  Peasebran, 
for  all  the  money  I  pay  him — and  not 
only  so,  but  actuuly  to  order — ay, 
Mr  Fyke,  to  order  me  off,  like  a  dog, 
to  the  pier,  to  ship  your  lousy  stores, 
there,  forsooth  !  D—n  me,  such  ras- 
cally treatment  is  enough  to  make  a 
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ftOoir  iBfttL  Bui  wfafti  need  I  expect 
from  him  1  a  follow  who  has  no  eda- 
«ilioi^  and  Bcrer  took  a  degree  in  his 
life — Mie  of  no  fiunily  worth  the  nam- 
iag— aody  al  the  Teiy  best,  but  the 
simper  di  a  paltry  sloop  of  war." 

*^  Gome,  oome,  Nailparing,  you  for- 
ge! joQTielf^  my  oood  nr,*'  cried  Ideu- 
tcBMit  Fyke ;  **"  always  recdlect^  that 
W  be  vhat  be  iiiay,he  has  the  htfnour 
•f  bang  at  prweot  your  commanding 

^The  mcure  is  the  shame,  Fyke,"^ 
oiad  the  exaspexated  purser,  '<  that  a 
oaa  of  my  fuaily  would  be  und^ 
aoh  a  tiixalL  ]>---n  aie,  he's  no  gen* 
dcman,  howeyer,  nor  is  there  a  gentle 
4iop  of  blood  in  his  plebeian  carcase. 
Such  a  fellow " 

'Pshaw,  pshaw,  Nailparing,  you 
gst  fo^ish,"  cried  the  first  lieutenant, 
iatenupting  him ;  "'  you  know  as  well 
ss  I  do,  that  I  shall  not,  must  not, 
siB  not,  listen  to  such  calumnies 
agstost  my  first  in  command.  Be  so 
gMd,  thmfore,  as  have  done  with 
these  peerish  nonsensicals  of  yours, 
iw  to  me,  I  assure  you,  they  are  highly 
dkigreeable." 

"Highly  disagreeable,  Mr  Fyke  r 
<ned  the  parser,  "  did  you  say  highly 
daapeeable,  sir  f ' 

Iseuteaant  Fyke  coolly  nodded  as- 
smt 

"  Ah,  well,  sir,  I  did  not — ^really  I 
did  set  expect  this — I  mean — I  should 
ssf,  I  thought  you  were  my  friend, 
Mr  Fyke— that^s  all,"  stuttered  the 


''Mr  KaHparing,'*  said  Lieutenani 
F^  graTely,  <'  I  flatter  myself  you 
acTcr  \aA  other  occasion  to  think 
«f  me  than  as  a  friend ;  although,  as 
a  man  of  honour,  who  bears  his  Ma- 
jesfy's  eommisnon,  I  again  repeat,  I 
will  aot^  cannot,  stand  by  and  hear 
B^  commander  abused  so  mercilessly 
without  a  cause." 

Well,  but  hear  me,  Fyke—just 
for  one  moment  hear  me,"  cried  the 
passer,  descending  a  note  or  two  from 
nb  overstretched  alto  ;r— "  Was  it  not 
thamiliil — ay,  disgracefiil — ^to  affront 
me  before  a  whole  company — to  tear 
me,  neck  and  limb^  frx>m  an  excellent 
^nao^-the  only  discount,  as  I  said 
beCore,  that  sco^mdrel  Peaseluran  erer 
aUows  me— just,  forsooth,  as  if  I  had 
been  hitf  footman  <»r  his  shoe-black — 
and,  more  than  all  this,  not  only  to 
Bake  me  superintend,  along  with  nim, 
the  loading  of  that  confounded  lighter 
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there,  but  noTer  to  leave  me,  nor  it, 
until  we  were  a  good  musket-shot  dear 
of  the  pier-head  %  D — ^n  me,  you  may 
say  what  you  like.  Fyke,  but  it  was 
very,  very  unhandsome  treatment,  I  as- 
sure you,  sir.  If  I  had  been  a  convicted 
felon,  he  could  have  done  no  more." 

"Ha,  ha,  ha^ho,  ho,  ho !"  roared 
Lieutenant  ^ke,  stamping  the  deck, 
and  holding  his  sides  untu  the  water 
came  into  his  eyes. 

<<  'Tis  mighty  well.  Lieutenant 
IVke—mij^ty  well,  indeed,  sir,"  growl- 
ed out  the  purser,  sulkily ;  then  add- 
ed, with  a  very  low  bow,  "  I'm  ex- 
eeedingly  glad  to  see  you  so  very,  very 
men^,  La^itenant  Fyke." 

''Excuse  me,  excuse  me,  my  dear 
fdlow,"  cried  the  first  lieutenant, 
smoothing  down  his  merry  muscles 
into  a  good-humoured  smile,  "but 
really  your  whole  story  is  so  complete- 
ly ridiculous,  that  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible to  forb^  laughing.  But  har^CL 
Nailparing^  you  say  he  accompanied 
vou  in  the  lighter  clear  of  the  pier- 
head, pray  how  did  he  contrive  to 
leave  you  there  ?" 

"Nothing  easier — his  gig  was  in 
attendance,    answered  the  purser  dog- 
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[0  hoy!— ha,  ha,  ha!"  again 
roared  Lieutenant  Fyke. 

"  Fm  mighty  gkd,  Mr  Fyke,"  said 
the  purser,  testilv,  "  mighW  glad,  in* 
deed,  sir,  to  be  the  cause  of  sudi  ama- 
sing  amusement  to  you. — D  n  ! 

you're  all  alike.  But  111  not  endure 
such  treatment,  that  I  won't — 111 
throw  up  my  commission,  that  I  will, 
and  retire  for  ever  from  such  a  villain- 
ous slavery, — I'm  of  a  good  family, 
thank  Gk>d,  and  can  live  independent 
of  you  all,  so  I  can.  It  never  shall  be 
said — ^no,  never^— that  the  ddest  son 
of  Niool  Nailparing  ef  that  ilk  was 
obliged  or  beholden  to  one  of  you." 

"Why,  now,  what  a  fiime  you  have 
wrought  yourself  into,  mv  dear  fellow, 
for  a  mere  nothing!"  said  Lieutenant 
Fyke,  forgetting  bis  mirth  in  the  com- 
miseration he  felt  for  the  agonized  and 
eutoageous  purser. — ^"Do  go  below, 
Nailparing,  for  a  minute  or  two,  and 
compose  yourself .  By  my  honour,  I 
had  not  the  smallest  idea  you  were  so 
completely  heart-struck.  Pshaw,  now, 
don't  be  a  fool — ^why,  you're  quite  wo- 
manish—GU)  down  below,  there  s  a  good 
fellow,  take  a  glass  of  grog  or  two,  and 
that  will  soon  bring  you  round  again. — 
Why,  man,  you're  attracting  the  no- 
G 
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tice  of  the  people. — Gome,  now,  do 
go  down,  like  a  hero,  at  once. — Ay, 
uow,  that^s  something  like  yourself. — 
111  see  all  the  stores  properly  stowed, 
and  bring  you  the  bill  of  lading." 

''Well,  well.  Fyke,  let  me  alone, 
and  I  iffiU  go  below,  since  you  insist 
upon  it,"  said  the  purser,  mournfully, 
and  almost  reduced  to  tears ;  ^  but  you 
must-— you  cannot  but  acknowledge — 
that  IVe  been  most  confoundedly  af- 
fronted." 

"^  We  will  talk  of  that  some  other 
time,  when  you  are  more  yourself," 
said  Lieutenant  Fyke,  leaving  him  at 
the  top  of  the  companion-ladder ; — 
^  but  I  must  see  what  these  fellows 
are  about."  Then  going  forward,  and 
mounting  a  carronade,  which  enabled 
him  to  overlook  the  hold  of  the  light- 
er, he  bawled  out  to  Bird,  the-Wt- 
swain's  mate,  ''Well,  Bird,  how  get 
you  on,  my  brave  fcJlow  1  art  nigh 
clear  yet  ?" 

"  Very  nearly,  sir— d—d  hurry,  sir 
— I'll  tell  you  directly,  sir,"  answered 
the  bustling  Bird,  in  detached  mor- 
sels : — "  On  deck  there,  whip  ! — whip, 
I  say,  whip !— d — n  the  fellows,  what 
are  they  thinking  on  ? — ^whip,  you 
lubbers,  whip  ! — high  enough — now 
lower  away — gentlv,  gently,  though. 
— Below  there — dye  hear  me,  you 
Sykes  1 — ^how  much  is  to  come  yet  ?" 

"  Why,  Bill,  not  a  vast  deal  now, 
as  one  may  say,"  answered  Sykes, 
squirting  out  a  mouthful  of  tobacco- 
iuice.  "  Let  me  see,  you've  got  all  the 
bread,  flour,  pease,  cocoa,  and  them 
there  other  dry  gear  ;  and,  as  far  as  I 
can  see,  you've  got  all  the  beef  and 
I>ork. — Why,  dang  it,  Bird,  I  do  sup- 
poses we've  got  nothing  here  now  but 
the  good  stuff;  and  I  don't  care  al- 
though they  should  send  it  ashore 
again,  and  you  and  I  along  with  it — 
]^Iy  eye  !  what  a  blow-out  we  should 
have  !" 

"  Bah,  bah,  my  hearty  ! — do  an- 
swer a  question,  when  it  is  put  to  ye, 
if  you  please,"  cried  the  half-smiling 
Bird. — "  Are  you  nearly  clear  yet  ? 
How  much  longer  wil}  you  be,  think 
you  1 — Whip  there,  whip  !" 

"  Why,  fully  half  an  hour,  I  think. 
Bird — that  is,  if  you're  smart. — Hoist 
away !" 

"  You  hear,  sir,"  said  Bird,  address- 
ing the  first  lieutenant,  and  touching 
his  hat — "  Whip,  there,  whip  ! — high 
enough — lower  away  !" 

"  Be  active,  then.  Bird — be  active, 
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my  heart,'*  said  Lieutenant  Fyke, "  for, 
mind  me,  there  will  be  no  grog  al- 
lowed until  all  is  stowed,  and  the 
hatches  on." 

Bird  made  a  slight  inclination  of 
his  body,  and  again  touched  his  hat, 
in  token  of  complete  understanding ; 
then  raising  his  stentorian  voice,  he 
bawled  out,  "  D'ye  all  heax  that,  men  I 
— no  grog  till  all's  stowed,  and  the 
hat<:hes  on — so  you  may  be  as  long  as 
you  please  about  this  here  clearance. 
Come,  d — ^n  me,  cheerly,  my  hearts, 
and  run  them  up.  Blow  away,  you 
whistling  lubber — ^blastme,  but  you've 
the  easiest  birth  in  the  hodcer,  stuck 
up  there  on  the  top  of  the  nettings 
like  another  officer,  with  that  mor^ 
of  yellow  wattle  in  your  fist— come, 
blow  like  blazes,  and  give  us  something 
cheery — High  enough — lower  away  ! 

In  this' rude  but  animating  manntf 
did  matters  gaily  proceed,  until  the 
lighter  was  completely  emptied  of  her 
cargo ;  and  as  the  stowers  on  board 
had  been  equally  active  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  master  all  this  while, 
the  hatches  were  in  no  long  time  put 
on,  and  the  kevs  delivered  by  the  cap- 
tain of  the  hold  to  the  first  Ueutenant 
in  form.  Grog  was  then  piped,  and  all 
hands  went  to  supper.  Twilight  was 
now  well  advanc^  the  hammocks 
were  piped  down,  and  nothing  occur- 
ring worthy  of  notice,  the  approaching 
night  gradually  consigned  the  wearied 
ship's  company  into  the  arms  of  sleep. 

Our  hero  never  loved  to  be  in  Leith 
Roads — he  was  too  near  what  Leyden 
emphaticallv  calls  the  scenery  of  his 
infancy — which,  of  course,  were  fraught 
with  so  many  associations — so  many 
fond  remembrances  of  better  and  more 
joyous  days — in  all  their  various  as- 
pects, as  were  ever  sure  to  make  him 
melancholy,  and  to  create  a  certain 
disffust  for  his  present  profession  he 
could  not  account  for.  He  had  now 
been  long  in  his  hammock — had  had 
an  overhaul  with  busy  meddling  me- 
mory, and,  after  a  severe  conflict,  had 
beat  the  skillet  ofL  He  was  now, 
therefore,  gladly  composing  himself 
for  a  nap,  when  a  sudden  noise  of  bus- 
tling feet  on  the  deck  attracted  his  at- 
tention, which  in  no  long  time  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  unusual  call  of — AU 
hands  ahoy! — He  knew  Bird's  voice, 
and,  springing  from  his  himmock, 
slipped  on  trowsers  and  shoes,  and 
flew  on  deck  jacket-in-hand.  Here  he 
beheld  a  scene  of  the   most  uncom- 
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i  description — the  quarter-deck  be- 
ipread  with  burning  lanterns,  and  the 
captun  wrapped  in  his  enormous  boat- 
doak,  walking  backwards  and  forwards 
rapldlj,  in  a  seeming  hurricane  of  pas- 
sion. 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  when 
goitlemen  allow  passion  completely  to 
ov^tsome  them,  they  often  put  their 
Qsoal  genteel  phraseology  in  their  pock- 
els,  and  speaJc  plumply  and  plainly 
doim  to  tne  capacities  of  those  who 
hate  (tended  them.  We  hare  already 
kioied  somewhere  in  this  excellent 
kirtQfy,  that  Captain  Switchem  was  a 
serere  disciplinarian,  and  an  austere 
•tidier  for  the  smallest  minutiee  of 
naTil  costume.  It  excited  small  sur- 
prise in  our  hero,  therefore,  when  he 
aeard  his  otherwise  stately  command- 
er, as  with  rapid  strides  he  paced  the 
quarter-deck,  Tolley  forth  a  soliloquy 
— or  something  extremely  like  one, 
since  all  were  listeners — in  which  the 
tahlime  epithets  of  ^y  BcoHndrdygood- 
for-nothina  vagabofyd^  and  detpy^  Uad- 
en-UmdedCMSberyWere  studded  as  thick- 
ly as  the  stars  of  a  frosty  night's  sky. 

•*  What  d'ye  think,  Mr.  Fyke,  of 
Uiat  lazy  scoundrel,  we've  got  there  ?" 
continued  he,  suddenly  halting  in  front 
c€  his  second  in  command ;  '*  and  what 
fuushment  does  he  not  deserve  who 
isfband  asleep  at  his  post  ? — Does  not 
the  articles  of  war  say — Death  f" 

Hb  first  lieutenant  bowed  in  silence. 

*Ah,  well,  sir — then  the  matter 
just  stands  thus : — I  am  compelled  to 
huny  from  my  friends,  and  am  oblig- 
ed to  come  off  to  you  in  this  dark 
ni^t  on  the  most  urgent  duty,  all 
which  I  comply  with  cheerfully,  as,  in- 
deed, is  my  duty,  and,  coming  along- 
side my  own  vessel,  instead  of  receiv- 
iog  the  decent  homage  I  naturally 
expect  as  your  commander,  I  abso- 
lutely get  leave,  with  all  my  boat*s 
crew,  to  come  on  board  without  a  sin- 
gle challenge ! — I  refer  it  to  you  all, 
gentlemen,  is  this  duty— or  is  it  any- 
thing like  the  practice  of  his  m^esty's 
ships  and  vessels  of  war  I — By  no 
means ;  and,  by  mine  honour,  he  shall 
suffer  for  it. — Carpenters,  rear  your 
grating  in  an  instant ! — A  pretty  sen- 
try, truly,  and  one  much  to  be  trusted 
withal,  to  be  caught  sleeping  and  snous- 
tng  on  his  post  like  a  oed-rid  old  wo- 
man ! — l^uarter-masters,  seize  him  up ! 
— Boatswain's  mate,  do  your  duty  !— 
D — n  me,  HI  see  if  I  can't  give  you  a 
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lesson  that  shall  make  you  remember 
to  keep  your  eyes  open  in  future,  you 
lazy  hound,  you. — Go  on.  Bird,  and 
give  it  him  smartly." 

The  unfortunate  delinquent,  strip- 
ped to  the  buff  in  a  remarkably  cold, 
frosty  night,  now  muttered  out  some- 
thing about  sorrow  aud  fatigue.  The 
captain's  ear  caught  the  former  word. 

"  Sorrow,  you  scoundrel !"  exclaim- 
ed he,  with  an  unusual  display  of  his 
teeth,  "  I  care  not  a  fig  for  your  sor- 
row. Every  knave  is  sorry  when  he 
comes  to  meet  with  his  deserts — and 
you  yourself,  you  rascal,  I  have  little 
doubt  on't,  will  be  infinitelv  more  sor- 
rowful when  you  are  lashed  to  a  stake 
to  be  shot,  or  stand  ready  to  be  run  up 
to  a  yard's  arm. — Boats  wain's-mate, 
proceed." 

^  God  for  ever  bless  your  honour  I" 
cried  the  poor  fellow,  writhing  under 
the  lash,  his  teeth  chattering,  and  trem- 
bling all  over  from  the  intensity  of  the 
frost,  **  pardon  me,  pardon  me,  I  be- 
seech you ! — I've  always  hitherto  done 
my  duty — I  never  was  punished  be- 
fore— ^never,  never ! — the  serjeant  can 
tell  you  that. — Mr  Fyke  knows  I  am 
neither  coward  nor  skulker — Do,  God 
bless  you,  sir,  speak  a  kind  word  for 
me  !— -Oh,  good  God  !  that  it  should 
come  to  this,  after  thirteen  years'  hard 
service ! — Oh,  dear— oh,  dear ! — speak 
for  me — for  heaven's  sake  speak  for 
me,  dear  Mr  Fyke ! — I'll  never  sleep 
again,  sir — no,  never,  never — ^but  I 
was  so  fatigued 

**  Fatigued,  you  scoundrel !"  cried 
the  Captain,  interrupting  him,  '*  that's 
all  in  my  eye ! — who  the  devil  ever 
heard  of  a  marine  claiming  fatigue  ? 
What  did  you  enlist  for  ? — what  did 
you  receive  the  seventeen  guineas  for  7 
— what  does  his  majesty  clothe  your 
abominable  carcase  for— but  to  do  your 
duty,  and  obey  orders  7 — And  yet  you 
dare  to  prate  about  fatigue,  forsooth  ! 
— ^A  very  pretty  story,  you  red-backed 
rascal  !---do  you  ever  do  anything  in 
the  world  to  fatigue  you,  but  loiter 
about  your  birth  and  the  galley  all 
day? — No,  no,  that  won't  tell,  I  can 
inform  you." 

sir,"    said    the  ser- 


"  One  dozen, 
jeant,  pausing. 

«  Well,  well," 
tain,    "  another 


answered  the  Cap- 
boa  tswainVmate — 
Come,  quick — a  lazy  scoundrel,  that 
can't  keep  his  eyes  open — and  yet  dares 
to  prate  to   me   of  his   iatiguc,  for- 
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sooth ! — Come,  oome,  proceed,  and  give 
it  him  soundly." 

"Gracious  Heaven!  what  shall  I 
do  ?"  groaned  the  shivering  sufferer. 
"  Dear  Mr  Fjke,  so  please  you,  sir,  do 
speak  a  word  for  me.*' 

The  unfortunate  marine  had  now 
rec^ved  eighteen  lashes,  when,  whe- 
ther from  the  private  whispers  of  his 
first  lieutenant,  or  that  the  high  fttVL- 
zy  of  his  fine  rolling  passion  had  pass- 
ed away,  is  not  properly  known ;  cer- 
tain it  is,  however,  that  he  suddenly 
ordered  the  sleeper  to  he  cast  loose — 
gave  the  seijcant  a  pretty  severe  lec- 
ture <m  his  negligenoe  in  not  visiting 
the  sentries  oftener,  and  keeping  them 
on  the  alert ;  and  then,  informing  all 
hands  he  should  surprise  them  with 
news  on  the  following  morning,  he  or- 
dered the  boatswain  to  pipe  down,  and 
retired  from  the  deck,  followed  by  his 
officers. 

""  Faithfully,  dearest  brother,  shalt 
thou  do  thy  work  all  the  day,''  whis- 
pered Dennis  to  our  hero,  as  Uiey  left 
the  deck,  ^and  at  night,  dearly  be- 
loved, BO  that  it  please  me^  will  I  rouse 
thee  from  thy  sleep,  to  behold  me 
give  a  poor  overcome  lobster  a  hearty 
thrashing  !~By  the  powers  of  Moll 
Kelly,  but  that's  a  way  of  rigging  out 
the  commands  Father  Daniel  never 
gave  me  the  smallest  notion  of. — ^But 
what  the  blazes,  Ned,  is  he  going  to 
surprise  us  with  to-morrow  l--atB  you 
tell  me  that,  dear  T 

<'Bah,  are  you  so  dull  as  that» 
mate  ?"  cried  our  hero ;  <'  doesn't  re- 
collect what  big  Bob  told  us  ?  You'll 
see,  if  I'm  not  greatly  mistaken,  that 
he'll  surprise  us  to-morrow,  by  rousing 
aU  hands  an  hour  at  least  before  day- 
light— boring  us  to  death  with  rigg- 
ing and  niggling  at  something  or 
other — and  then  to  crown  the  whole, 
the  old  'Ral  will  board  us  when  his 
time  comes,  lend  us  a  few  of  his  hands, 
and  kick  us  out  to  sea.  Won't  that 
surprise  you  enough,  matey  ?" 

"  By  the  powers,  and  it  certainly 
will,  dear.— Hubbaboo  1  what  a  spalr 
peen  my  head  is  that  couldn't  see  this 
before — but  then  you're  so  'cute, 
Ned.—" 

"  No,  not  so  'cute  either,  Denny  ; 
although  I  think,  if  we  may  believe  the 
tall  fellow,  it  is  all  likely  enough." 

"No  doubt  of  it,  Ned;  and  to 
show  you  I  firmly  believe  every  word 
on't,  dear,  by  the  hookey,  I'll  belay 
farther  botheration  about  the  matter. 
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and  haste  me  asleep  as  fast  as  I  ova. 
Do  you  the  same,  giAgh  ;  for  by  the 
piper  of  Leinster  well  have  the  devil's 
own  day  of  it  to-morrow. — So  good 
nighty  Ned — a  sound  sleep  to  you^ 
dear,  and  a  blithe  morning." 

The  morning  came,  and  with  it  a 
more  than  usual  quantum  of  duty ;  i<j^ 
our  hero  had  guessed  sjright — the  Ad- 
miral was  tl^t  day  to  pay  them  a 
visit,  and  tiie  severity  of  the  scrubbini^ 
and  cleaning  was  wisely  proportioned 
to  so  great  an  honour.  We  therefore 
choose  to  push  aside  all  preliminary 
ceremonials — ^the  nice  exactitude  to 
which  Mr,Marlin,  from  a  boat  a-head, 
squared  the  yards — ^how  sleek  the  sails 
lay  on  Uie  jrards,  and  how  trim  the 
fresh  blacked  gaskins  looked  on  theur 
bunts  and  quarters — how  adroitly  the 
life-lines  were  rove,  for  the  purpose  of 
numning  tiie  yards — and,  above  all, 
the  many  ingenious  expedients  resort- 
ed to,  both  by  gentlemen  and  ooinmon* 
ers,  some  of  them  doubtless  ludicroua 
enough,  in  order  to  make  themselvee 
look  as  smart  as  possible  in  the  august 
presence  *« — we  pass  all  these,  and 
hasten  to  bring  our  reader  down  to  the 
moment,  when  the  Guardship's  signal 
gun  had  announced  that  the  Admiral 
was  about  to  enter  his  barge. 

In  the  Tottumfog  eveiything  waa 
in  order  and  readiness.  The  marines 
were  already  stationed,  in  full  twi^ 
underarms  beaft  the  mainmast — aU 
hands  were  on  deck,  dressed  as  gay 
and  as  uniform  as  their  means  or  their 
ingenuity  could  devise ;  and  the  cue 
having  been  already  given  them,  eveiy 
man  waited  in  a  death- like  silence  for 
the  word  to  spring  to  the  station  ap- 
pointed him.  These  moments  of  sua- 
pence  were  very  brief;  for  a  second 
gun  having  given  warning  that  the  Ad- 
miral had  shoved  off,  Lieutenant  Fyke 
immediately  sung  out,  AU  hands  man 
the  yards-^way  aloft  I — when  awi^ 
^ey  sprung,  and  in  a  few  momenta 
the  Tottumfog  assumed  a  very  impoe^ 
ing  appearance. 

The  day,  though  cold,  was  remark- 
ably fine  ;  and  the  stately  barge,  aa 
befitted  Uie  unusual  quality  of  her 
cargo,  came  on  with  infmite  gravity  to 
the  slowly  measured  sweeps  of  her  ver- 
dant-coloured oars.  At  length  she  made 
alongside — theboatswainand  hismataa 
trill^  their  silver  calls — the  drum 
gave  three  long  continued  rolls— the 
msiines  presented  arms — the  Admiral 
and  his  attendants  came  on  board,  and 
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were  leoetTed  in  the  verj  piak  of  naTftl 
eostame,  bj  Oftptain  Switchem  and  his 
officen  on  the  quarter-deck,  uncover- 
ed. The  Admiral  having  been  car&- 
fuD J  handed  by  the  ^piUant  cantain  to 
a  splendid  axm-chair,  brought  that 
ToymominA^  for  the  occasion,  from 
the  BritaaniA  Inn,  which  was  appro- 
ptiKtely  ornamented  with  a  leopard's 
iki&t^wn  carelessly  on  its  bottom, 
•0  ftbat  the  piurt  which  formerly  cover- 
ed die  animal's  \yaA  might  now  serve 
ts  t  mat  for  the  feet  of  the  hero— and 
ths  etiquette  and  ceremonials  of  in- 
tiiNfaiction  being  adjusted,  Lieutenant 
^ke  marched  forward,  speaking  trum- 
pet in  hand,  as  fur  as  the  ^ngway, 
sod  song  out — AU  handsy  lie  in  / — 
wheo  the  yards  were  deserted  in  a 
triee,  all  bands  hurrying  down,  and 
sgaia  resmning  their  ranks  on  the 
deck.  Here  they  remained  until  the 
Adniial,  after  partaking  of  a  slight  re* 
freihmen^  had  examined  the  tween 
de^  and  walked  along  the  whole  of 
thdr  line.  He  was  now  again  seated, 
the  ship's  books  were  laid  oefore  him 
on  a  small  card-table,  when  Mr  Fudge* 
finrit,  in  full  holiday  canonicals,  ciul« 
ed  firam  another  the  names  of  the  whole 
shq>'s  company  individually,  who,  as 
tiiey  were  nan^d,  approached  the  Ad- 
oaral  hat  in  hand,  and  retired  from 
hias  to  ike  other  side  round  by  the 
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)  admiral,  a  little  plump,  fresh* 
ooJoored,  hale  old  man,  highly  powder* 
ed,  and  in  full  uniform — ^having  si^« 
led  to  Oaptain  Switchem  that  he  wish- 
ed to  commemorate  his  visit  to  the 
Tottnmfog,  by  rewarding  such  of  his 
crew  with  promotion  as  he  and  Lieu- 
tenant Fyke  thought  most  deserving 
of  it,  they  accordingly  planted  them* 
selves  on  each  side  of  his  chair,  in 
Older  to  point  out  the  several  indivi- 
duals on  whom  they  wished  him  to 
bestow  this  &vour.  As  these  indivi- 
duals now  approached  him,  therefore, 
the  Admiral^  after  paving  them  a  short 
but  flattering  compument — ^rendered 
donUy  valuable  Ky  the  good-humour- 
ed frvikness  with  which  it  was  be- 
stowed— shortly  informed  them,  if 
landsmen,  they  were  now  to  be  rated 
ordinary — and  if  already  ordinaiy, 
tfaey  were  now  to  consider  themselves 
able  seamen.  Among  a  great  number 
thus  unwittingly  promoted,  were  our 
hero  and  his  friend,  Dennis  Mahony, 
who,  upon  the  representations  of  Lieu- 
tcDant  Fyke,  were  not  only  enroUed 
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amongst  the  promoted,  but  received 
the  admiral's  word  of  honour  that 
they  should  be  futhfuUy  reported  to 
the  Admiralty — a  species  of  honour, 
however,  both  our  hero  and  his  friend 
had  little  cause  afterwards  to  rejoice 
at. 

Human  ingenuity  never  invented 
a  better  plan  to  gild  a  bitter  pill, 
than  this  popular  step  of  the  Ad- 
miral's ;  for  having  gone  over,  exami- 
ning the  whole  ship's  company  indi- 
vidually, his  next  request  to  me  cap- 
tain was  that  he  would  call  all  hands 
aft  on  the  quarter-deck  ;  when,  rising 
from  his  seat,  and  leaning  o'er  the 
capstan,  he  thus  addressed  them: — 


"  it  is  impossible  for  me,  mv  lads,  to 
tell  you  how  proud  I  am  to  have  such 
a  band  of  fine  smart  fellows  as  the  crew 
of  this  vessel  now  under  my  command. 
Your  behaviour  altoffether  has  given 
me  the  highest  satismction ;  but  your 
trip  this  last  cruise  has  so  completely 
delighted  me,  for  the  coolness,  tM 
braverr,  and  the  determined  intrepidi- 
ty with  which  you  overcame  eveiy 
obstacle  laid  in  your  way  by  the  ene- 
my, that  it  has  detennined  me  in  se- 
lecting your  vessel  for  a  more  import- 
ant, honourable,  and  I  trust  it  will 
prove  a  more  lucrative  service  for  you 
all.  I  am  ready  to  confess  to  you, 
that  I  really  thii^  you  have  hitherto 
fought  more  for  honour  than  for  any- 
thing else ;  but  I  now  mean  to  send 
you  on  a  cruize,  where  I  hope  you'll 
reap  botii  honour  and  priie-money — 
besides  earning  that  precious  meed— 
the  best  and  dearest  to  a  British 
bosom — the  applause  of  your  King, 
and  the  gratitude  of  your  Countiy. 
We  live  in  times,  my  lads,  when  Eng- 
land expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty  } 
-*I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  think 
hitherto  you  have  done  yours ; — and 
in  order  to  encourage  you,  and  give 
you  the  first  and  Surest  chance  of 
making  prizes, — ^for  other  vessels  shall 
follow  you  as  fiist  as  they  come  in, — 
I  mean  to  dispatch  you  to  your  desti- 
nation this  very  afternoon  ; — and  I 
trust,  nay,  I  should  rather  say,  I  am 
certain  I  shall  have  no  cause  hereafter 
to  regret,  that  the  van  of  my  cruizers 
on  timt  important  station  was  led  by 
the  brave  crew  of  his  Majesty's  sloop- 
of-war,  the  Tottumfog. — What  sav 
you,  my  brave  fellows,  do  you  m 
volunteer  ?" 

Three  hearty  cheers  was  the  reply. 

'*  I  expectea  nothing  less  from  you. 
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mj  lads,"  continued  the  Admiral, 
smiling. — "  And  now  Captain  Switch- 
em,  and  all  of  you,  gentlemen,  who 
have  the  pleasure  of  commanding  such 
a  spirited  ship's  company,  I  hope  you 
will  briefly  accept  my  thanks  for  your 
services.  You  may  firmly  rely  upon 
my  fEUthful  and  warm  report  of  them 
for  the  consideration  of  my  Lords  of 
Admiralty, — and  from  that  quarter 
I  have  not  a  doubt  but  every  indivi- 
dual amongst  you  will  receive  a  last- 
ing and  a  rich  reward. 

''To  you,  Captain  Switchem.  I 
have  only  farther  to  add,  that  I  shall 
tiansmity our  sealed  orders,  with  proper 
instructions,  immediately  after  dinner 
— I  sh^  also  take  the  same  opportuni- 
ty of  sending  you  as  many  good  and 
efficient  hands  as  I  can  possibly  spare 
— and,  on  receiving  these,  I  trust  you 
will  lose  as  little  time  as  possible  in- 
getting  \mder  weigh.  Wishing  vou, 
therefore,  and  you  gentlemen,  along 
with  your  gallant  crew,  fine  weather 
and  a  successful  cruize,  I  beg  leave  for 
a  time  to  bid  you  all  farewell.'* 

Having  finished  this  speech,  the  Ad- 
miral was  preparing  to  withdraw,  by 
making  towards  the  gangway.  Cap- 
tain Switchem  would  again  have  man- 
ned the  yards,  but  was  restrained  by 
the  good-humoured  Admiral's  ex- 
claiming, ''Oh,  no,  captain,  by  no 
means,  the  poor  fellows  have  plenty 
before  them  for  one  day  already." 

Having  by  this  time  attained  the 
gunnel  of  the  vessel,  he  turned,  and 
gracefully  lifted  his  hat  to  the  officers 
assembled  on  the  quarter-deck,  who 
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returned  the  compliment  with  three 
cheers,  in  which  th^  were  lustily 
joined  bv  the  crew.  The  old  Admiral 
seemed  highly  gratified,  for  his  eyes 
glistened  as  he  repeated  his  salute  ; 
and  shaking  Captain  Switchem  hearti- 
ly by  the  hand,  he  descended  into  his 
baige.  Again  were  the  whistles  blown 
— the  drum  rolled — the  muskets  pre- 
sented. The  show  was  concluded  ;  for 
the  barge  shoved  off,  and  the  Tottum- 
fog's  crew  were  left  to  chew  the  cud  of 
reflection. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  add  in  clo- 
sing tnis  chapter,  that  muckle  Rob, 
ever  faithful  to  his  trust,  most  oppor- 
tunely came  alongside,  shortly  after 
the  Admiral's  departure,  with  all  the 
necessary  sea  stores,  letters,  and  much- 
wanted  clean  and  repaired  Unen ;  and 
thus  set  the  hearts  of  many  of  his  al- 
most despairing  employers  completely 
at  ease.  The  Admiral's  orders  and 
draft  of  men  came  on  board  punctually 
at  the  time  appointed,  when  the  fore- 
topsail  was  let  fiill,  a  gun  fired,  and 
blue  Peter  hoisted  to  the  mast-head  ; 
and  hardly  another  hour  elapsed  be- 
fore the  Tottumfog  was  seen  standing 
down  the  Forth  in  gallant  style,  under 
ev^rv  inch  of  canvass  she  could  carry 
— while  doubtless  from  the  shore, 
many  a  disappointed  and  faithful  la- 
ving heart, — wife,  mother,  and  sweet- 
heart,— as  her  white  sail  gradually  re- 
ceded from  the  eye,  would,  sighing;, 
vent  its  plaints  in  language  something 
similar  to  the  good  old  melancholy 
stq,ve— 


"  0  cmel  cruel  were  the  hands  that  tore  my  love  from  me. 
And  cmel  cmel  was  the  ship  that  bore  my  love  to  sea; 
The  wind  it  blew,  the  ship  it  flew, — the  tear  it  fiU'd  my  e*e, — 
Yet  I'll  love  my  love,  because  I  know  my  love  loves  me." 
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LSQENDS  AVD  TBADITI05S  OF  THE  SOUTH  OF  IRELAND.'*^ 


This  is  a  little  book,  about  little 
people,  hj  a  little  author,  of  the  height 
of  Tom  Moore — ^full  of  little  stories, 
pleasant  to  read,  and  little  woodcuts, 
pleasant  to  look  at — a  book,  in  short, 
all  the  persons  and  things  connected 
with  which  are  little,  except  the  good 
hnmoor  and  the  research  ;  both  of 
wbkh  are  great.  It  is  a  collection  of 
friiy  stories,  from  the  south  of  Ireland, 
told  with  a  true  Hibemicism  of  tone 
and  manner — an  asiness,  as  the  natives 
(hemselTes  would  say,  which  (as  they 
voold  not  say,)  is  quite  refreshing. 
The  stories,  even  as  told  here,  are  as 
old  as  tiie  hills — in  their  original  ex- 
istence, tks  old  as  the  mountains  of  the 
first  formation.  It  is  really  amazing 
how  Uttle  creatiye  of  new  incidents  we 
are.  Oar  jokes  made  yesterday  aae  in 
Hierodes,  and  he  again  is  but  a  revi- 
Til  of  the  jesters  of  the  East.  Punch, 
who  castigates  Judy  for  the  benefit  of 
the  street  audience,  is  the  Arlechino 
of  Italy — the  descendant  of  the  Fes- 
eennines — the  regular  representatiyes 
of  the  drolls  of  the  golden  age — temp, 
Satmmi  primi.  The  very  cantripes 
of  our  witches,  their  hell-broths  and. 
«aakht>ns,  are  all  in  Apuleius,  who  is 
lumsdf  but  an  echo  of  times  much 
oUer— a  dim  shadower  forth  of  mys- 
toki,  by  himself  not  understood. 
Ghosts  have  flourished  in  all  their 
gksj  from  the  earliest  times,  and  we 
faiow  of  no  addition  made  to  their  ter- 
rofs.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Castle 
of  Oteanto — nothing  in  the  Mysteries 
of  Udolpho— that  we  haye  not  heard 
hefore — ^we  mean  nothing  of  incident. 
The  White  Lady  of  Ayenel,  piercing 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  singing  her 
wondrous  songs,  is  to  be  found  in 
many  a  fabling  saga.  We  own  that  her 
taking  a  hob-naued,  hard-fisted  Ber- 
wickwire  clown  at  her  tail,  to  find  a 
translation  of  the  Bible  in  central  fire, 
is  new  ;  but  we  doubt  whether  the  ori- 
ginal inventor  would  claim  the  addi- 
tion. 

Among  other  of  the  gay  and  gloomy 


imaginations  dispersed  all  oyer  the 
world,  is  that  of  the  fairies.  The  pyg- 
mies of  old,  riding  on  ram-backf — the 
troldes  of  the  north — the  dwarfs  of 
the  romancers — the  Daoineshee  of  the 
Highlands — the  Banshies,  Phookas, 
Shefros.  &c.  of  the  Irish — ^the  Mabs, 
the  Ooerons,  the  Titanias — many 
more,  too  long  for  our  purposes,  meet 
us  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  But 
there  is  seldom  much  use  in  doing  over 
again  anything  that  Sir  Walter  Scutt 
has  thought  proper  to  do  ;  and  highly 
as  we  respect  ourselves,  we  beg  leave 
to  refer  to  the  curious  in  furies  to  his 
Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  and 
then  they  will  be  satisfied  to  their 
hearths  content  on  the  subject.  What 
we  were  sajring  of  the  want  of  the 
creative  power  in  men  in  these  later 
ages,  holds  here  as  well  as  in  any  other 
department  of  the  imaginative  faculty  ; 
for  there's  hardly  a  story  told,  either  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the  beautiful  dis- 
sertation to  which  wo  have  alluded,  or 
by  Mr  Thomas  Crofton  Crocker,  in  the 
pret^  and  amusing  volume  before  us, 
which  could  not  be  traced  to  antiquity 
as  remote  as  the  earliest  congregation 
of  men  in  society. 

Everything,  therefore,  is  in  the  teU- 
ing,  and  in  the  description  of  the  pe- 
cmiar  costume  in  which  these  stories 
appear,  in  the  particular  country  from 
which  the  narrator  has  drawn  his  im- 
mediate subject ;  in  both  of  which 
main  branches  of  art,  our  present 
story-teller  has  most  admirably  suc- 
ceeded. By  way  of  specimen,  we  take 
the  very  firet. 

"  THE  LEGEND  OF  KN00K8HE0G0WNA. 

"  In  Tipperary,  is  one  of  the  most  sin- 
gularly shaped  hills  in  the  world.  It  has 
got  a  peak  at  thetop,  like  aconical  night- 
cap thrown  carelessly  over  your  head  as 
you  awake  in  the  morning.  On  the  very 
point  is  built  a  sort  of  lodge,  where  in  the 
summer  the  lady  who  built  it  and  her 
friends  used  to  go  on  parties  of  pleasure ; 


*  Fairy  Legends  and  Traditions  of  the  South  of  Ireland.  London :  John  Mur- 
ray.   1825. 

t  Or  She-goat-back.  Insidentes  arietum  caprarumque  dorsis.  We  do  not  think 
Addison  has  noticed  this  circumstance ;  but  it  is  so  long  since  we  read  the  Pygmaio- 
Qeranomachia,  that  we  are  not  sure. 
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but  that  wBft  long  after  tiie  days  of  the 
fiuries,  and  it  is,  I  beUere,  now  deserted. 
"  Bat  before  lodge  was  boilt,  or  acre 
sown,  there  was  close  to  the  head  of  the 
Idll  a  large  pastorage,  where  a  herdsman 
roent  his  days  and  nights  amongthe  herd, 
fnie  spot  had  been  an  old  fairy  ground, 
and  the  good  people  were  angry  that  tiie 
scene  of  their  light  and  airy  gambols 
should  be  trampled  by  the  rude  hoofs  of 
bulls  and  cows.  The  lowing  of  the  cattle 
sounded  sad  in  their  ears,  and  the  chief 
of  the  fairiesof  the  hill  determined  in  per- 
son to  drive  away  the  new  comers,  and 
the  way  she  thought  of  was  this : — When 
the  hanrest  nights  came  on,  and  the  moon 
shone  bright  and  brilliant  over  the  hill, 
and  the  cattle  were  lying  down  hushed 
and  quiet,  and  the  herdsman  wrapt  in  his 
manUe,  was  musing  with  his  heart  glad- 
dened by  the  glorious  company  of  the 
stars  twinkling  abore  him,  bathed  in  the 
flood  of  light  burstingall  over  the  sky,  she 
would  come  and  dance  before  him,— niow 
in  one  shape— now  in  another^ — but  all 
ugly  and  mghtful  to  behold.  One  time 
she  would  be  a  great  horse,  with  the 
wings  of  an  eagle,  and  a  tail  like  a  dra- 
gon, hissing  loud  and  spitting  fire.  Then 
in  a  moment  she  would  change  into  a  lit- 
tle man,  Uune  of  a  leg,  with  a  bull*shead, 
and  a  lambent  flame  playing  round  it 
Then  into  a  great  ape,  with  dnek*s  feet 
and  a  turkeycock*s  tail.  But  I  should  be 
all  day  about  it  were  I  to  tell  you  all  the 
shapes  she  took.  And  then  she  would 
roar,  or  neigh,  or  hiss,  or  bellow,  or  howl, 
or  hoot,  as  never  yet  was  rouring,  neigh* 
ing,  hissing,  bellowing,  howling,  or  hoot- 
ing; heard  in  this  worid  before  or  since. 
The  poor  herdsman  would  cover  his  fiice, 
and  call  on  all  the  saints  for  help,  but  it 
was  no  use.  With  one  puff  of  her  breath 
die  would  blow  away  the  ibid  of  hisgreat- 
eoat,  let  him  hold  it  never  so  tightly  over 
his  eyes,  and  not  a  saint  in  heaven  paid 
him  the  slightest  attention.  And  to  make 
matters  worse,  he  never  could  stir ;  no, 
nor  even  shut  his  eyes,  but  there  was 
obliged  to  stay,  held  by  what  power  he 
knew  not,  gaong  at  tkese  terrible  sights, 
«]^  the  hair  of  his  head  woaM  lift  his 
hat  half  a  foot  over  lus  crown^  and  his 
teeth  would  be  ready  to  fidl  out  from 
<^iAttering.  But  the  cattle  would  scam- 
per about  mad,  as  if  they  were  bitten  by 
the  fly;  and  this  would  last  until  the 
sun  rose  over  the  hilL 

"  The  poor  cattle,  from  want  of  rest, 
were  pinmg  away,  and  food  did  them  no 
good ;  besides,  they  met  with  accidents 
Without  end.  Never  a  night  passed  that 
some  of  them  did  not  foU  into  a  pit,  and 
get  nudmed,  or,  may  be^  killed.  Some 
would  tumble  into  a  river,  and  be  drown- 
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ed ;  in  a  word,  there  seemed  never  to  be 
an  end  of  the  accidents.  But  what  made 
the  matter  worse,  there  could  not  be  a 
herdsman  got  to  tend  the  cattle  by  night 
One  visit  from  thefoiry  drove  the  stout- 
est hearted  almost  mad.  The  owner  of 
tiie  ground  did  not  know  what  to  do.  He 
ofieied  double,  treble,  quadruple  wages, 
but  not  a  mancoukl  be  found  for  the  sake 
of  money  to  go  through  the  horror  of  fa- 
cing the  foiry.  She  rejoiced  at  the  sue* 
cessful  issueof  her  project,  and  conUnued 
her  pranks.  The  herd  gradually  thinning 
and  no  man  daring  to  remain  on  the 
ground,  the  fairiescameback  in  numbers, 
and  gambolled  as  merrily  as  before,  quaf- 
fing dew-drops  from  acorns,  and  spread- 
ing their  feast  on  the  head  of  capacious 
mushrooms. 

"  What  was  to  be  done,  the  puaded 
Cumer  thought  in  vain.  He  found  that 
his  sabetance  was  daily  diminishing,  his 
people  terrified,  and  his  rent-day  coming 
round.  It  is  no  wonder  that  he  looked 
gloomy,  and  walked  moumfoUy  down  the 
road.  Now  in  that  part  of  the  worid 
dwelt  a  man  of  the  name  of  Larry  Hoola- 
ban,  who  played  on  the  pipes  better  that 
any  other  plaver  within  fifteen  parishes. 
A  roving,  dawiing  blade  was  Larry,  and 
feared  nothbig.  Give  him  pl^ity  of  li- 
quor, and  he  would  defy  the  deviL  He 
would  foce  a  mad  bull,  orfi^t  sin^e* 
handed  against  a  feir.  In  one  of  his 
ffloomy  walks  the  fiumer  met  him«  andon 
Larry's  asking  the  cause  of  hJb  down 
looks,  he  told  him  all  his  nusfortunes. 
'If  that  is  all  ails  you,*  said  Larry,'make 
your  mind  easy.  Were  there  as  many 
feiries  on  Knocksheowgowna  as  there  are 
potatoe  blossoms  in  £^ogurty,  I  would 
nee  them.  It  would  be  a  queer  thing; 
indeed,  if  I,  who  never  was  afraid  of  a 
proper  man,  should  turn  my  back  upon  a 
brat  af  a  Mrj,  not  the  bigness  of  <me*s 
thumb. '^'Lairry,*  says  the  former, '  do 
not  talk  so  bold,  for  you  know  not  who 
is  hearing  you ;  but,  if  yen  make  your 
words  good,  and  watch  my  herds  for  a 
week  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  your 
hand  shall  be  fiee  of  my  dish  till  the  sun 
has  burnt  itself  down  to  the  bigness  of  a 
fiuthing  rushlight 

"The  bargain  was  struck,  and  Lany 
went  to  the  hill-top,  when  the  moon  be- 
gan to  peep  over  the  brow.  He  had  been 
regaled  at  the  former's  house,  and  was 
bold  with  the  extract  of  barieyoom.  So 
he  took  his  seat  on  a  big  stone,  under  a 
hollow  of  the  hill,  with  his  back  to  the 
wind,  and  palled  out  his  pipes.  He  had 
not  played  long  when  the  voice  of  the 
foiries  was  heard  upon  the  blast,  like  a 
low  stream  of  music  Presently  they 
burst  out  into  a  loud  laugh,  and  Larry 
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coold  plftinlj  hear  one  say, '  What !  an- 
other man  apon  the  fEtiries*  ring  ?  Qo  to 
him,  queen,  and  make  him  repent  his 
nahneas  ;*  and  thej  flew  away.  Larry 
fislt  them  pan  by  his  £Me,  as  they  flew 
like  a  swmrm  of  midges;  and,  lookiiig  op 
hastily^  he  saw  between  the  moon  and 
him  a  gr»t  black  cat,  standing  on  the 
very  tip  of  its  daws,  with  its  back  up,  and 
mewing  with  a  Toice  of  a  water-mill. 
PteaenUy  it  swelled  up  towards  the  sky, 
and,  taming  roond  on  its  left  hind  leg, 
whiiled  till  it  fell  on  the  ground,  from 
which  it  started  in  the  shape  of  a  salmon, 
with  a  cravat  round  its  neck,  and  a  pair 
of  new  top-boots.  '  Go  on,  jewel,'  said 
Lany ;  '  if  you  dance,  I'll  pipe ;'  and  he 
struck  up.  So  she  turned  into  this,  and 
that,  and  the  other;  but  still  Larry  played 
on,  as  he  well  knew  how.  At  last  she  lost 
paUenee,  as  ladies  will  do  when  you  do 
BOt  mind  their  acolding,and  changed  her- 
self into  a  call;  milk-white  as  the  cream  of 
Cork,  and  with  eyes  as  mild  as  those  of 
the  ^brl  I  lore.  She  came  up  gentle  and 
Owning,  in  hopes  to  throw  him  off  his 
guard  by  quietness,  and  then  to  work 
him  some  wrong.  But  Larry  was  not 
so  deeeiTed;  for  when  she  came  up,  he, 
drofming  his  pipes,  leaped  upon  her  back. 

"Now  from  the  top  of  Knocksheo- 
gowna,  aa  you  look  westward  to  the 
broad  Atlantic,  you  will  see  the  Shannon, 
qoeea  of  rivers,  'spreading  like  a  sea,' 
and  running  on  in  gentle  course  to  min- 
^  with  the  oeean  through  the  fair  city 
cf  limerick.  It,  on  this  night,  shone  un* 
der  the  moon,  and  looked  beautiful  from 
the  distent  hilL  Fifty  boats  were  gliding 
op  sad  down  on  the  sweet  current,  and 
the  song  of  the  fishermen  rose  gaily  from 
the  shore.  Larry,  as  I  said  before,  leap- 
ed upon  the  back  of  the  fury,  and  she,  re- 
joieedat  the  opportunity, sprungfrom  the 
hill-top,  and  bounded  clear,  at  one  jump, 
over  the  Shannon,  flowing  as  it  was  just 
ten  miles  from  the  mountain's  base.  It 
was  done  in  a  second ;  and  when  she 
alighted  on  the  distant  bank,  kicking  up 
her  heels,  she  flung  Larry  on  the  soft 
turl  Ko  sooner  was  he  thus  planted, 
than  he  looked  her  straight  in  the  fiice, 
and,  scratching  his  head,  cried  out, '  By 
my  word,  well  donel  that  was  not  a  bad 
leapyor  a  cal/r 

**8he  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  and 
thttxk.  assumed  her  own  shape.  '  Lau- 
rence,' said  she,  'you  are  a  bold  fellow ; 
will  you  come  back  the  way  you  went  V 
—'And  that's  what  I  will,'  said  he,  'if 
you  let  me.'  So  changing  to  a  calf  again, 
again  Larry  got  on  her  back,  and  at  an- 
«4h«r  bound  they  were  again  upon  the 
top  of  Knocksheogowna.  The  fury 
I  more  resuming  her  figure,  address- 
Vol.  XVIII. 
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ed  him: — 'You  have  shown  so  much 
courage,  Laurence,'  said  she,  'that  while 
you  keep  herds  on  this  hill,  you  never 
shall  be  molested  by  me  or  mine.  Tl^e 
day  dawns :  go  down  to  the  farmer  and 
teU  him  this ;  and  if  anything  I  can  do 
may  be  of  service  to  you,  ask  and  you 
shall  have  it.'  She  vanished  accord- 
ingly; and  kept  her  word  in  never 
visiting  the  hill  during  Larry's  life ;  but 
he  never  troubled  her  with  requests.  He 
piped  and  drank  at  the  fsrmer^s  ex- 
pense, and  roosted  in  his  chimney  cor- 
ner, occasionally  casting  an  eye  to  the 
flock.  He  d^ed  at  last,  and  is  buried  in 
a  green  valley  of  pleasant  Tipperary ; 
but  whether  the  furies  returned  to  the 
hill  of  Knocksheogowna  after  his  death 
is  more  than  I  can  say." 

There  is  something  odd  and  pasto- 
ral in  this  kind  of  writing.  We  re- 
member to  have  heard  the  story  on 
the  top  of  a  coach,  goinff  from  Birr 
to  Kenagh,  as  we  were  driving  un- 
der the  very  hill  of  Knocksheogowna, 
which,  being  interpreted,  signifies  the 
Hill  of  the  Fairy  Calf,  so  denomi- 
nated from  the  tale.  It  was  in  the 
month  of  July,  on  a  fine  warm  day, 
and  altogether  it  made  so  deep  an  im- 
pression on  our  memory  that  we  were 
glad  to  see  it  here.  We  must  say, 
however,  that  our  Tipperary  friend 
told  it  rather  better;  for  he  gave  it 
with  a  rich  and  mellifluous  brogue, 
and  made  no  attempts  at  the  fine 
writing  about  the  '*  glorious  company 
of  the  stars,"  which  we  have  in  the 
tale  as  published. 

We  shall  just  take  one  more. 

MASTER  AND  MAR. 

"  Billy  Mac  Daniel  was  once  as  likely 
a  young  man  as  ever  shook  his  brogue 
at  a  patron,  emptied  a  quart,  or  handled 
a  shiUeUigh;  fearing  for  nothing  but 
the  want  of  drink ;  caring  for  nothing 
but  who  should  pay  for  it ;  and  think- 
ing of  nothing  but  how  to  make  fun 
over  it :  drunk  or  sober,  a  word  and  a 
blow  was  ever  the  way  with  Billy  Mac 
Daniel;  and  a  mighty  easy  way  it  is 
of  either  getting  into,  or  of  ending  a 
dispute.  More  is  the  pity  that,  through 
the  means  of  his  thinking,  and  fear- 
ing, and  caring  for  nothing,  this  same 
B^y  Mac  Daniel  fell  into  bad  company; 
for  surely  the  good  people  are  the  worst 
of  all  company  any  one  could  come 
across. 

'*  It  so  happened,  that  Billy  was  go- 
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ing  home  one  clear  frosty  night  not  long 
after  ChriBtmas;  the  moon  was  round 
and  bright ;  but  idthough  it  was  as  fine 
a«night  as  heart  could  wish  for,  he  felt 
pinched  with  the  cold.  '  By  mv  word/ 
chattered  Billy,  *a  drop  of  good  liquor 
would  be  no  bad  thing  to  keep  a  man's 
soul  fh)m  freezing  in  him ;  and  I  wish  I 
had  a  full  measure  of  the  best.* 

"'NererwiBh  it  twice,  Billy,'  said  a 
little  man  in  a  threeKK>mered  hat,  bound 
all  about  with  gold  lace,  and  with  great 
silver  buckles  in  his  shoes,  so  big  that  it 
was  a  wonder  how  he  could  carry  them ; 
and  he  held  out  a  glass  as  big  as  himself, 
filled  with  as  good  liquor  as  ever  eye 
looked  on  or  lip  tasted. 

"  *  Success,  my  little  feUow,'  said  Billy 
Mac  Daniel,  nothing  daunted,  though 
well  he  knew  the  little  man  to  belong 
to  the  good  people  ;  *  here's  your  health, 
any  way,  and  thank  you  kindly ;  no  mat- 
ter who  pays  for  the  drink;'  and  he  took 
the  glass  and  dnuned  it  to  the  very  bot- 
tom, without  ever  taking  a  second  breath 
to  it. 

" '  Success,'  said  the  little  man  ;  'and 
you're  heartily  welcome,  BUly;  but  don't 
think  to  cheat  me  as  you  have  done 
others, — out  with  your  purse  and  pay 
me  like  a  gentleman.' 

" '  Is  it  I  pay  you  ?'  said  Billy :  '  could 
I  not  just  take  you  up  and  put  you  in 
my  pocket  as  easily  as  a  blackberry  V 

"  *  Billy  Mac  Daniel,'  said  the  little 
man,  getting  very  angry,  *you  shall  be 
my  servant  for  seven  years  and  a  day, 
and  that  is  the  way  I  will  be  paid ;  ho 
;nake  ready  to  follow  me.' 

"  When  Billy  heard  this,  he  began  to 
be  very  sorry  for  having  used  such  bold 
words  towards  the  little  man  ;  and  he 
felt  himself,  yet  could  not  tell  how,  obli- 
ged to  follow  the  little  man  the  livelong 
night  about  the  country,  up  and  down, 
and  over  hedge  and  ditch,  and  through 
bog  and  brake,  without  any  rest. 

"  When  morning  began  to  dawn,  the 
little  man  turned  round  to  him  and  said, 
'  You  may  now  go  home,  Billy,  but,  on 
your  peril,  don't  fail  to  meet  me  in  the 
Fort-field  to-night ;  or  if  you  do,  it  may 
be  the  worse  for  you  in  the  long  run.  If 
I  find  you  a  good  servant,  you  will  find 
me  an  indulgent  master.' 

"  Home  went  Billy  Mac  Daniel ;  and 
though  he  was  tired  and  weary  enough, 
never  a  wink  of  sleep  could  he  get  for 
thinking  of  the  little  man ;  but  he  was 
afraid  not  to  do  his  bidding,  so  he  got  up 
in  the  evening,  and  away  he  went  to  the 
Port-field.  He  was  not  long  there  be- 
fore the  little  man  came  towards  him 
and  said,  'Billy,  I  want  to  go  a  long 
journey  to-night ;  so  saddle  one  of  my 
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horses,  and  you  may  saddle  another  for 
yourself,  as  you  are  to  go  along  with  me, 
and  may  be  tired  after  your  walk  last 
night.' 

"  Billy  thought  this  very  considerate 
dP  his  master,  and  thanked  him  aocord- 
inely :  '  But,'  said  he,  '  if  1  may  be  so 
bold,  sir,  I  would  ask  which  is  the  waj 
to  your  stable,  for  never  a  thing  do  I  see 
but  the  Fort  here,  and  the  old  thorn-tree 
in  the  comer  of  the  field,  and  the  stream 
running  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  with 
the  bit  of  bog  over  against  us.' 

"'Ask  no  questions,  Bill//  said  the 
little  man,  '  but  go  over  to  that  bit  of 
bog,  and  bring  me  two  of  the  strongest 
rushes  you  can  find.* 

"  Billvdid  accordingly,  wondering  what 
the  little  man  would  be  at ;  and  he  picked 
out  two  of  the  stoutest  rushes  he  could 
find,  with  a  little  bunch  of  brown  blos- 
som stuck  at  the  sideof  each,  and  brought 
them  back  to  his  master. 

" '  Get  up,  Billy,*  said  the  little  man, 
taking  one  of  the  rushes  fjrom  him,  and 
striding  across  it. 

" '  Where  shall  I  get  up,  please  your 
honour  f  said  Billy. 

"  '  Why,  upon  horseback,  like  me,  to 
be  sure,'  said  the  little  man. 

"'Is  it  after  making  a  fool  of  me 
you'd  be,'  said  Billy, '  bidding  me  get  a- 
horseback  upon  that  bit  of  a  rushi  May- 
be you  want  to  persuade  me  that  the 
rush  I  pulled  but  a  while  ago  out  of  the 
bog  over  there  is  a  horse?* 

" '  Up  !  up  !  and  no  words,'  said  the 
little  man,  looking  very  angry;  'the  best 
horse  you  ever  rode  was  but  a  fool  to  it.' 
So  Billy,  thinking  all  this  was  in  joke, 
and  fearing  to  vex  his  master,  straddled 
across  the  rush  :  '  Borram  !  Borram  ! 
Borram  !'  cried  the  little  man  three 
times  (which,  in  English,  means  to  be* 
come  great,)  and  Billy  did  the  same  af- 
ter him :  presently  the  rushes  swelled  up 
into  fine  horses,  and  away  they  went  fuU 
speed ;  but  Billy,  who  had  put  the  rush 
between  his  legs,  without  much  minding 
how  he  did  it,  found  himself  sitting  on 
horseback  the  wrong  way,  which  was  ra- 
ther awkward,  with  his  fiioe  to  the  honie*s 
tail;  and  so  quickly  had  his  horse  started 
off  with  him,  that  he  had  no  power  to 
turn  round,  and  there  was  therefore  no- 
thing for  it  but  to  hold  on  by  the  tail. 

"  At  last  they  came  to  their  journey's 
end,  and  stopped  at  the  gate  of  a  fine 
house :  'Now,  Billy,'  said  the  little  man, 
'do  as  you  see  me  do,  and  follow  me 
close;  but  as  you  did  not  know  your 
horse's  head  from  his  tail,  mind  that 
your  own  head  does  not  spin  round  until 
you  can*t  tell  whether  ywi  are  standing^ 
on  it  or  on  your  heels :  for  remember 
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UAt  old  liquor,  though  able  to  make  a 
cat  'PMkk,  can  make  a  man  damb.' 

"  The  Uttle  man  then  aaid  Bome  queer 
kind  of  words,  oat  of  which  Billy  could 
make  no  meaning ;  but  he  contrlyed  to 
mj  them  after  him  for  all  that ;  and  in 
they  both  went  through  the  key^hole  of 
the  door,  and  through  one  key-hole  after 
inother,  until  th^  got  into  the  wine- 
etOar,  which  was  well  stored  with  all 
kinds  of  wine. 

"  The  little  man  fell  to  drinking  as 
bird  as  be  could,  and  Billy,  nowise  dis- 
hking  the  example,  did  the  same.  '  The 
belt  of  masters  are  you,  surely,'  said 
fiOl^  to  him;  'no  matter  who  is  the 
next;  and  wdl  pleased  irill  I  be  with 
your  aerrice  if  you  continue  to  giye  me 
plenty  to  drink.' 

" '  I  have  made  no  bargain  with  you,' 
sud  the  litUe  man, '  and  will  make  none ; 
bat  up  and  follow  me.'  Away  they  went, 
through  key-hole  after  key-hole;  and 
each  mounting  upon  the  rush  which  he 
left  at  the  hall  door,  scampered  off,  kick- 
ing the  clouds  before  them  like  snow- 
bflJQs,  as  Boon  as  the  words,  '  Borram, 
Borram,  Borram,'  had  passed  their  lips. 

"  When  they  came  back  to  the  Fort- 
field,  the  little  man  dismissed  Billy,  bid- 
ding him  to  be  there  the  next  night  at 
the  same  hour.  Thus  did  they  go  on, 
night  after  night,  shaping  theiroourse 
ene  ni^t  here,  and  another  night  there 
— «>metime8  north,  and  sometimes  east, 
and  tometimes  south,  until  there  was 
not  a  ffentleman*s  wine-cellar  in  all  Ire- 
land they  liad  not  visited,  and  could  tell 
the  fsTour  of  cTety  wine  in  it  as  well — 
ay,  better — than  the  butler  himself. 

"  One  ni^t  when  Billy  Mac  Daniel 
net  the  little  man  as  usual  in  the  Port- 
field,  and  was  going  to  the  bog  to  fetch 
Um  horses  for  their  Journey,  his  master 
taid  to  him, '  Billy,  I  shall  want  another 
horse  to-night,  for  may-be  we  may  bring 
ba(^  more  company  with  us  than  we 
take.'  So  Billy,  who  now  knew  better 
than  to  question  any  order  giyen  to  him 
by  his  master,  brought  a  third  rush, 
much  wondering  who  it  might  be  that 
wonld  trarel  back  in  their  company,  and 
whether  he  was  about  to  hare  a  fellow- 
terrant.  '  If  I  have,'  thought  Billy, '  he 
shall  go  and  fetch  the  horses  ft'om  the 
bog  every  night ;  for  I  don't  see  why  I 
am  not,  every  inch  of  me,  as  good  a 
geaUeman  as  my  master.* 

"  Well,  away  they  went,  Billy  leading 
the  third  horse,  and  never  stopped  untu 
they  came  to  a  snng  farmer *s  house  In 
the  county  Limerick,  close  under  the 
old  eastle  of  Carrigogunniel,  that  was 
baUt,  they  say,  by  the  great  Brian  Bom. 
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Within  the  house  there  was  great  carou- 
sing going  forward,  and  the  little  man 
stopped  outaide  for  some  time  to  listen ; 
then  turning  round  all  of  a  sudden,  said, 
'  Billy,  I  will  be  a  thousand  years  old 
to-morrow  I* 

"  *  God  bless  us,  sir,'  said  Billy,  '  will 
you?' 

" '  Don*t  say  these  words  again,  Billy,* 
said  the  little  man,  '  or  you  will  be  my 
ruin  for  ever.  Now,  Billy,  as  I  will  be  a 
thousand  years  in  the  world  to-morrow, 
I  think  it  is  full  time  for  me  to  get  mar- 
ried.* 

"  '  I  think  so  too,  without  any  kind  of 
doubt  at  all,*  said  Billy,  '  if  ever  yon 
mean  to  marry.' 

"  And  to  that  purpose,'  said  the  lit- 
tle man,  '  have  I  come  all  the  way  to 
Carrigogunniel;  for  in  this  house,  this 
very  night,  \r  young  Darby  Riley  going 
to  be  married  to  Bridget  Booney ;  and 
as  she  is  a  tall  and  comely  girl,  and  has 
come  of  decent  people,  I  think  of  mar- 
rying her  myself,  and  taking  her  off  with 
me.' 

"  *  And  what  will  Darby  Riley  say  to 
thatr  said  Billy. 

" '  Silence  !**  said  the  little  man,  put- 
ting on  a  mighty  severe  look :  '  I  did 
not  bring  you  here  with  me  to  ask  ques- 
tions ;*  and  without  holding  flirUier  ar^ 
g^ument,  he  began  saying  the  queer 
words,  which  had  the  power  of  pasMUg 
him  through  the  key-hole  as  free  as  air, 
and  which  Billy  thought  himself  mighty 
clever  to  be  able  to  say  after  him. 

"  In  they  both  went ;  and  for  the  bet- 
ter viewing  the  company,  the  little  man 
perched  hhnself  up  as  nimbly  as  a  cock- 
sparrow  upon  one  of  the  big  beams  which 
went  across  the  house  over  all  their 
heads,  and  Billy  did  the  same  upon  ano- 
ther facing  him;  but  not  being  much  ac- 
customed to  roosting  in  such  a  place,  his 
legs  hung  down  as  untidv  as  may  be,  and 
it  was  quite  clear  he  had  not  taken  pat- 
tern after  the  way  in  which  the  little 
man  had  bundled  himself  up  together. 
If  the  little  man  had  been  a  tailor  all 
his  life,  he  could  not  have  sat  more  con- 
tentedly upon  his  haunches. 

"  There  they  were,  both  master  and 
man,  looking  down  upon  the  fun  that  was 
going  forwa^ — and  under  them  were  the 
miestand  pioer — and  the  fkther  of  Darby 
RUey,  and  I^by's  two  brothers  and  his 
uncle's  son — and  there  were  both  the  fa- 
ther and  the  mother  of  Bridget  Rooney, 
and  proud  enough  the  old  couple  were 
that  night  oftheirdanghter,asgood  right 
they  had — and  her  four  sisters  with  bran 
new  ribbons  in  their  caps,  and  her  three 
brothers  all  looking  as  clean  and  as  clever 
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•8  anj  three  boyt  in  Munsteiv-Aiul  there 
were  uncles  and  aunts,  and  gossips  and 
cousins  enough  besides  to  maJLe  a  full 
house  of  it — and  plenty  was  there  to  eat 
and  drink  on  the  table  for  every  one  of 
them,  if  they  had  been  double  the  num- 
ber. 

"  Now  it  happened,  just  as  Mrs  Koo- 
ney  had  helped  his  reverence  to  the  first 
cut  of  the  pig's  head  which  was  placed 
before  her,  batutifdlly  bolstered  up  with 
white  savovs,  that  the  bride  gave  a  sneeze 
which  made  every  one  at  table  start,  but 
not  a  soul 'said,  '  God  bless  us.*  All 
thinking  that  the  priest  would  have  done 
so,  as  he  ought  if  he  had  done  his  duty, 
no  one  wished  to  take  the  word  out  of 
his  mouth,  which  unfortunately  was  pre- 
occupied with  pig's  head  and  greens. 
And  after  a  moment's  pause,  the  fiin  and 
merriment  of  the  bridal  feast  went  on 
without  the  pious  benediction. 

"Of  this  circumstance  both  Billy  and 
his  master  were  no  inattentive  spectators 
from  their  exalted  stations.  'Ha  !*  ex- 
claimed the  little  man,  throwing  one  leg 
from  under  him  with  a  joyous  flourish, 
and  his  eye  twinkled  with  a  strange  light, 
whilst  his  eyebrows  became  elevated  into 
the  curvature  of  Qothic  arches — '  Ha  !' 
said  he,  leering  down  at  the  bride,  and 
then  up  at  Billy, '  I  have  half  of  her  now, 
surely.  Let  her  sneeze  but  twice  more, 
and  she  is  mine,  in  spite  of  priest,  mass- 
book,  and  Darby  Riley.' 

"  Again  the  lair  Bridget  sneezed ;  but 
it  was  so  gently,  andshe  blushed  so  much, 
that  few  except  the  little  man  took,  or 
seemed  to  take,  any  notice ;  and  no  one 
thought  of  saying,  *  God  bless  us  !* 

"  Billy  all  this  time  regarded  the  poor 
girl  with  a  most  rueful  expression  of 
countenance;  for  he  could  not  help 
thinking  what  a  terrible  thing  it  was  for 
a  nice  young  girl  of  nineteen,  with  large 
blue  eyes,  transparent  skin,  and  dimpled 
cheeks,  suffiised  with  health  and  joy,  to 
be  obliged  to  marry  an  ugly  little  bit  of  a 
man,  who  was  a  thousand  years  old,  bar- 
ring a  day. 

"At  thiiB  critical  moment  the  bride  gave 
a  third  sneeze,  and  Billy  roared  out  with 
all  his  might, '  God  save  us  !*  Whether 
this  exclamation  resulted  from  his  solilo- 
quy, or  from  the  mere  force  of  habit,  he 
never  could  tell  exactly  himself;  but  no 
sooner  was  it  uttered,  than  t^e  little  man, 
his  £sceglowing  with  rage  and  disappoint- 
ment, sprungirom  the  beam  on  which 
he  had  perchedhimself,  and  shrieking  out 
in  the  shrill  voice  of  a  cracked  bagpipe, 
*  I  discluurge  you  my  service^  Billy  Mac 
Daniel— t&e  that  for  your  wages,'  gave 
poor  Billy  a  most  furious  kick  in  the 
back,  which  sent  his  unfortunate  servant 
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sprairiing  upon  his  &oe  and  hands  ri^^i 
in  the  middle  of  the  supper-table. 

"  If  Billy  was  astomshed,  how  much 
more  so  was  every  one  of  the  company 
into  which  he  was  thrown  with  so  Uttle 
ceremony  I  but  when  they  heard  his  story. 
Father  Cooney  laid  down  his  knife  and 
fork,  and  married  the  young  couple  out 
of  hand  with  all  speed ;  and  Bmj  Mac 
Daniel  danced  the  Rinka  at  their  wed- 
ding, and  plenty  did  he  drink  at  it  too, 
which  was  what  he  thought  more  of  than 
dancing.'* 

Part  of  this  stoTj  is  Scotch,  and  we 
apprehend  that  Kur  Croker's  bulrush 
was  in  its  original  existence  a  ben- 
weed.  Hogg,  also,  in  his  grand  poem, 
the  Witch  of  Fife,  has  something  of 
the  kind. 

In  p.  277,  we  hare  Daniel  O'Rourke, 
in  prose.  It  formerly  ornamented  our 
pages  in  ottava  rima,  very  merrily  and 
wittily  told.  We  forget  whence  it  was 
originally  derived,  but  we  certainly 
have  seen  it  somewhere  in  print  be- 
fore. Mr  Oroker  has  here,  nowever, 
much  amplified,  and  bedecked  it  with 
various  flowers  of  speech,  hitherto  un- 
known in  the  Knglish  language.  He 
might  have  illustrated  also  his  storj 
of  "The  Field  of  Boliauns,"  (p.  199,) 
frt>m  our  pages ;  for  he  will  find  its 
miraculous  circumstance  told  in  a  note 
on  Sketches  of  Village  Character  in 
our  eighth  Volume,  as  naving  happen- 
ed to  Archy  Tait. 

The  notes  are  learned  and  amusing ; 
we  copy  one,  to  make  a  remark  or  two 
on  it. 

'' '  Don*t  call  them  my  enemies,*  ex- 
claims Tom  Bourke,  on  hearing  Mr  Mar- 
tin apply  the  term  enemy  to  an  adverse 
fairy  Action ;  and  throughout  it  will  be 
observed  that  he  calls  the  fairies,  as  all 
Irish  in  his  class  of  life  would  do, '  Oood 
People,^  (Dina  Ma/^  correctly  written 
Daoint  Maiih,) 

"  In  some  pairts  of  Wales,  the  fairies 
are  termed  tytwyth  teg,  or  the  £Eur  fiunily ; 
in  others  y  teulu,  the  fiimily;  also,  6a»- 
dith  eu  maimau,  or  the  blessings  of  their 
mothers ;  and  gwreigedh  euiuyl,  or  dear 
wives. 

"  A  similar  desire  of  propitiating  supe- 
rior beings  of  malignant  nature,  or  a  wish 
to  avoid  words  of  ill  omen,  characterizes 
people  of  higher  civilization.  The  Greeks 
denominated  the  furies  by  the  name  of 
Euf4*f4ht,  the  benevolent,  and  gave  to  one 
of  them  the  title  of  Mi>*i(^  the  merciful. 
On  similar  principles,  without  having  re- 
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coone  to  grtmiiiftticAl  quiddities,  may 
poMibly  beexplalned  the  name  of  Charon, 
'  the  ^ruM  feriTman  that  poeta  write  of/ 
wfaiehy  if  it  be  of  QredL  origin,  signifies 
'the  rnoldng:'  and  why  Lucas,  the 
gloomy  and  appalUng  eroTe,  should  be 
doiTed  firam  tueeo,  to  £ine  with  light ; 
other  instances  will  immediately  occor  to 
the  scholar,  aa  Malevmtvm  changed  to 
Bene^mtum;  wmUe  mfytn,  the  sea.  un- 
fiieadly  to  stnngerBto  cwV  u^mt,  the 
frieadlj,  kc  We  see  it  in  more  modem 
daji  in  the  alteration  of  '  the  Cape  of 
Storms*  into  the  '  Cape  of  Good  Hope.* 
In  one  of  the  Waverley  novels.  Sir  Wal- 
ter SooU»  if  Sir  Walter  it  be,  mentions 
tkst  the  Highlanders  call  the  gallows,  by 
winch  ao  many  of  their  oonntS^ymen  suf- 
And,  the  kind  gallows,  and  address  it 
withoncoTered  head.  Sir  Walter  can- 
not aecoont  for  this,  but  it  is  evidently 
pn^itiatoiy.** 

This  last  sentence  is  not  exactly  ac- 
cnzftte.  Hie  Highlanders  do  not  ad- 
dress the  gallows  generally  by  this  en- 
dearing tiUe,  but  simply  the  gallows 
of  Crieffl  It  is  hard  to  say  why  they 
call  it  kind ;  but  we  are  not  quite  sure 
of  its  being  intended  for  propitiation, 
as  Mr  Croker  explains  it :  for  the  usual 
ttlotalaon  is,  "^  Och !  ye*re  tae  kind 
csllowB  o'  Ciieff !  Qod  pless  us,  and 
Qod  tamn  you  ;**  at  least  such  is  the 
nnum  of  the  salute  which  we  have 
heud.  If  wrong,  we  are  ready  to  sub- 
mt  to  any  correction.  But  Mr  Croker 
m^  bare  added,  in  illustration  of 
Mi  general  position,  that  even  the  law 
of  Scotland  itself  has  not  rentured  to 
ofeid  the  fairies ;  for  in  the  very  in- 
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dictments  for  witchcraft,  and  they  con- 
tinued late  in  the  1 7th  century,  they 
are  uniformly  called  ^  the  gude  neich- 
boris." 

Our  little  authw  has  been  very  can- 
did in  acknowledging  his  obligations 
to  others.  We  must  tell  him,  there- 
fore, against  his  next  edition,  (for  we 
thin^  the  book  will  run  to  another,) 
that  the  Legend  of  Knockgrafton,p.  23, 
in  which  the  hump  is  taken  from  one 
man,  and  put  on  another,  is  Italian. 
Miss  Edgeworth,  as  Mr  Croker  re- 
marks, claims  for  the  Irish  Legend 
the  merit  of  giying  the  hint  to  Pamell 
(an  Irishman,)  for  his  pretty  poem  of 
Britain's  Isle,  and  Arthur's  Days  ;  and 
it  may  be  the  case,  but  it  was  already 
in  print.  The  scene  of  the  Italian  story 
is  laid  at  Benerento  ;  it  is  exactly  the 
same  as  the  Irish,  with  the  addition  of 
one  comic  and  fury-like  circumstance. 
They  saw  off  the  hump  of  the  invo- 
luntary intruder  with  a  saw  of  butter, 
without  putting  him  to  any  pain.  It 
may  be  found,  we  think,  in  one  of 
Redi's  Letters. 

We  hope  Mr  Croker  is  not  done 
story-telling ;  but  that  he  will  give  us, 
not  exactly  as  he  says  himself,  p.  137, 
"  two  thick  quartos,  properly  nrinted 
in  a  rivulet  of  print  running  down  a 
meadow  of  maigin,  for  Mr  John  Mur- 
ray, of  Albemarle-street,"  but  a  regular 
annual  duodecimo,  for  the  same  great 
bookseller  of  the  Western  World,  un- 
til he  be  himself  claimed  by  the  fairies 
and  earned  away  mounted  on  a  bul- 
rush. 


%*  QWe  subjoin  a  communication  on  something  of  a  similar  subject,  which 
we  have  just  received  from  a  correspondent.  Would  a  letter  to  Hailebury 
mdi  him  ?— C.  N.] 
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It  was  long  since  well  remarked, 
that  we  can  be  hardly  said  to  have  a 
new  story  in  the  world.  All  the 
new  talesy  says  Chaucer,  were  in  his 
time  come  out  of  the  old  books.  And 
the  farther  we  trace  back  into  the 
Easty  the  more  remote  does  the  origin 
of  our  most  trivial  and  popular  legends 
appear  to  be. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  readers  of  the 
Odjssey  not  to  be  struck  by  the  simi- 
lan^  which  many  of  the  adventures 
of  XHysses  bear  to  those  of  Sinbad  the 
Sailor.    There  have  been  many  hypo- 

Voi^  XTin. 


theses  framed  to  account  for  this  fact. 
I  admit  that  it  is  poenbie  that  the  teller 
of  the  Arabian  story  may  have  read 
Homer,  or  received  his  "  meciosa  mi- 
ractdd"  at  second  hand,  but  it  is  not 
very  probable^  My  theoiy  is,  that  the 
Qreek  in  Ionia,  and  the  Arab  in  Bag- 
dad, drew  on  a  common  source,  the 
origin  of  which  it  would  perhaps  be 
difficult  to  trace.  A  slight  acquain- 
tance with  the  stores  of  Sanscrit 
knowledge  makes  me  think  that  it  is 
to  that  literature  that  we  are  to  look 
for  the  germ  of  many  of  our  fictions 
H  2 
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*  Fortusatus'g  Wishing-Cap  is  a 
common  stoiy.  The  site  of  Uie  tale 
is  placed  in  Famagosta.  the  funous 
city  of  Cyprus.  This  location  was 
chosen  by  thh  story-tellers  of  the  mid-' 
die  ages,  to  whom  that  bland,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  crusades,  Uichard's 
exploits  in  it,  the  House  of  Lusignan, 
&c  duL  became  a  sort  of  country  of 
romance.  Tracing  farther  back,  we 
find  Uie  tale  to  recede  eastward  and 
told  in  the  Bahur  I>uiish.  If  we  pur- 
sue our  inquiries  we  shall  trace  it  to 
India.  In  the  Vrikat  Eatha,  which 
is  a  collection  of  Hindoo  tales,  deri- 
ved from  the  Sansci^t,  we  are  told  the 
adventures  of  Putraha,  one  of  which 
is — 

"  While  wandering  in  the  woods  he 
beheld  two  men  straggling  with  each 
other.  He  inquired  wlio  they  were. 
They  replied  that  they  were  the  sons  of 
Mayasar,  and  were  contending  for  a  ma- 
gic cup,  Rtaflf,  aud  pair  of  slippers^the 
firBtofwhicbyieldeainezhauBtibleTiands, 
the  second  generated  any  object  which 
it  delineated,  and  the  third  transported 
a  person  through  the  air.  The  stronger 
of  the  two  wa»  to  possess  these  articles. 
Pntn^a  then  observed  to  them^  that  vio- 
lence was  a  very  improper  mode  of  set- 
tlii^  their  pretensions;  and  that  it  would 
be  better  they  should  adjust  the  dispute 
by  less  objectionable  means.  He  there- 
fore proposed,  that  they  should  run  a  race 
for  the  contested  articles,  and  the  fleetest 
win  them.  Theyagreed,andBetoff.  They 
were  no  sooner  at  a  little  distance,  than 
Putraha,  putting  his  feet  into  the  slip- 
pers, and  seizing  the  cup  and  stan, 
mounted  into  the  air,  and  left  the  raoen 
in  vain  to  lament  their  being  outwitted." 

Here  the  slippers  play  the  part  of 
Fortunatus's  Gap,  and  the  magic  cup, 
which  yields  inexhaustible  viands,  is 
not  very  unlike  his  purse.  The  trick 
wliich  Putraha  plays  redembles  one  in 
Grimm's  German  stories,  where  a  prince 
obtains  possession  of  a  sword,  the 
drawing  of  which  cuts  off  heads  in  a 
similar  manner.  But  in  general  our 
northern  legends  do  not  turn  so  much 
on  the  exploits  of  stratagem  as  of  open 
force.  The  Eastern  evidently  prefer 
the  clever  and  ingenious  tricxster. 
Reynard  the  fox,  who  comes  to  us 
from  the  East  (witness  the  common 
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stoiy  of  his  looking  afbergrapei,  which 
our  western  foxes  do  not  ea<^)  is  a 
greater  favourite  than  Ibgoin  the  Wolf, 
or  Bruin  the  Bear.  Homer  in  this, 
too^  shows  his  eastern  origin,  for 
Ulysses  the  soXw^oso;,  is  evidently 
the  hero  for  whom  he  has  most  re- 
spect and  affection. 

The  Fabliaux  are  generally  admit- 
ted to  be  directly  orient^  I  do  not 
remember  that  tneir  Indian  origin  baa 
been  pointed  out  by  their  commenta- 
tors in  any  instance.  I  shall  therefore 
avail  myself  of  another  story,  transfak- 
ted  from  the  Vrikat  Katha.  It  is  the 
foimdation  of  the  famous  fabliau  of 
Oourtant  Du  Hamel,  ou  la  dame  qui 
attrappa  un  Pretre,  un  Prevot^  et  un 
Forestier. 

"  Whilst  I,  yararuchl,the  Storyteller, 
was  thus  absent,  my  wife,  who  performed 
with  pious  exactitude  her  abluUons  inthe 
Ganges,  attracted  the  notice  and  deairea 
of  several  suitors,  especially  of  the  kln^ *a 
domestic  priest,  the  commander  of  the  . 
guard,  and  the  young  princess  preca>tor, 
who  annoyed  her  by  their  importunities, 
and  terrified  her  by  their  thmts,  till  at 
last  she  determined  to  expose  and  punish 
their  depravity.  Having  fixed  upon  the 
plan,  she  mnde  an  appointment  for  the 
same  evening  with  her  three  lovers,  eaeh 
being  to  come  to  her  house  an  hour  later 
than  the  other.  Being  desirous  of  pro- 
pitiating the  gods,  she  sent  for  our  buik- 
er  to  obtain  money  to  distribute  in  alma ; 
and  when  he  arrived,  he  expressed  the 
same  passion  as  the  rest,  on  her  oompU- 
anoe  with  which,  he  promised  to  make 
over  to  her  the  money  that  I  had  placed 
in  his  hands ;  or  on  her  refusal  he  would 
retain  it  to  his  own  use.  Apprehending 
the  loss  of  our  property,  therefore,  she 
made  a  similar  assignation  with  him,  and 
desired  him  to  come  to  her  house  thai 
evening,  at  an  hour  when  she  calculated 
on  having  disposed  of  the  first  comers, 
for  whose  reception,  as  well  as  his,  she 
arranged  with  her  attendants  the  neces- 
sary preparations. 

"  At  the  expiration  of  the  first  watch 
of  the  night,  tne  preceptor  of  the  prince 
arrived.  U pakosa  affected  to  receive  him 
with  great  delight ;  and,  after  s<mie  eon- 
versation,  desired  him  to  make  a  bath, 
which  her  handmaids  had  pr^iared  for 
him,  as  a  preliminary  condition  to  any 
farther  intimacy.    The  preceptor  made 


*  I  am  indebted  to  the  Calcutta  Quarterly  Magazine  for  the  two  stories  I  am 
going  to  quote. 
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not  the  least  objection,  on  which  he  was 
condaeted  into  a  retired  and  dark  chain- 
bM*,  where  his  bath  was  ready.  On  un- 
dTMsing,  his  own  dothes  and  ornaments 
were  removed,  and  in  their  place  a  small  , 
wrmpper  given  to  him,  which  was  a  piece 
of  doth  smeared  with  a  mixture  of  oil- 
lamp  bla/^and  perfumes.  Similar  cbths 
were  employed  to  mb  him  after  bathing, 
80  that  he  was  of  a  perfectly  ebon  colour 
from  Uag  to  toe.  The  robbing  occupied 
tJM  time  till  the  second  loyer  (the  pnest) 
amredy  on  which  the  women  exclaimed, 
'  Hsre  is  our  master's  particular  friend — 
tBy  in  here,  or  all  will  oe  discoyered  ;*-^ 
and  harrying  their  victim  away,  they 
thrttst  him  into  a  long  and  stout  wicker 
beaket,  &stened  well  by  a  bolt  outside, 
im  which  they  left  him  to  meditate  upon 
his  mistress. 

"The  priest  and  the  commander  of 

tbe  guard  were  secured,  as  they  arrived, 

H>  %  i^[vi\\\%T  manner ;  and  it  on^remain- 

ed  to  dispose  of  the  banker.    When  he 

Buide  his  ^pearsnee,  Upakoaa,  leading 

him  near  the  baskets,  said  aloud^ — '  Tou 

prtxmise  to  deliver  me  my  husband*8 

property;*  and  he  replied,  'The  wealth 

yoor  h"^Hn^  entrusted  to  me  shall  be 

joonw*    On  which  she  turned  towards 

the  baskets,  and  said, '  Let  the  gods  hear 

the  promise  of  Hiranyagupta.*      The 

hath  was  then  proposed  to  the  banker. 

Bdne  the  ceremony  was  completed,  the 

day  began  to  dawn,  on  whick  the  ser- 

vanta  desired  him  to  make  the  best  <tf 

his  way  home,  lest  the  neighbours  should 

aetwe  his  departure ;  and  with  this  re- 

rMBfrtdstiion  they  forced  him,  naked 

ss  he  was,  into  the  street.    Having  no 

ahemative,  the  banker  hastened  to  con- 

eeal  himself  in  his  own  house,  being 

^aaed  all  the  way  by  the  dogs  of  the 

town. 

"So  soon  as  it  was  day,  Upakosa  re- 
paired to  the  palace  of  Nanda,  and  pre- 
seated  a  petition  to  the  kingagainst  the 
haiJLer,  for  seeking  to  appropriate  the 
iwopei  ty  entrusted  to  him  by  her  hus- 
band. The  banker  was  summoned.  He 
denied  having  ever  received  any  mon^ 
fromnne.  Upakosa  then  said,  'When 
my  husband  went  away,  he  placed  our 
household  gods  in  three  baskets;  they 
have  heard  this  man  acknowledge  hto 
holding  a  deposit  of  my  husband's,  and 
let  tiicm  bear  witness  for  me.*  The  king, 
with  some  feeling  of  surprise  and  incre- 
dnlity,  ordered  the  baskets  to  be  sent  for, 
and  they  were,  accordingly,  produced  in 
the  open  court.  Upakosa  then  address- 
ed them,— 'Speak,  gods,  and  declare 
what. you  overheard  this  banker  say  in 
ovrdwelling.  If  you  are  sOent,  I  will 
im house  you  in  this  presence.*  Alndd 
of  this  menaced  exposure,  the  tenants  of 
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the  baskets  immediately  exclaimed, — 
'  Yerily,  in  our  presence,  the  banker  ac- 
knowledged possession  of  your  wealtL' 
On  hearing  these  words,  the  whole  court 
was  filled  with  surprise,  and  the  banker, 
terrified  out  of  his  senses,  acknowledged 
the  debt,  and  promised  restitution.  The 
business  being  a^josted,  the  king  express- 
ed his  curiosity  to  see  the  househcld  di- 
vinities of  Upakosa,  and  she  very  reactily 
complied  with  his  wish.  The  baskets 
being  opened,  the  culprits  were  dragged 
forth  by  the  attendwits,  like  so  many 
lumps  of  darkness.  Being  presently  re- 
cognised, they  were  overwhdmed  with 
the  laughter  and  derision  of  all  the  a»> 
sembly.  As  soon  as  the  merriment  had 
subsided,  Nanda  begged  Upakosa  to  ex- 
plain what  it  all  meant,  and  she  ae- 
<uiainted  him  with  what  had  oeeorred. 
Nanda  was  highly  incensed,  and,  as  tiie 
punishment  of  th^  offence,  banished  the 
criminals  from  the  kingdom.  He  was 
equally  pleased  with  the  virtue  and  in- 
genuity of  my  wife,  and  loaded  her  with 
wealth  and  honour.  Her  fiunlly  were 
likewise  highly  gratified  by  her  conduct^ 
and  she  obtained  the  adm&ation  and  ea- 
teem  of  the  whole  dty." 

This  tale  is  also  in  the  Arabian 
Nights  Bntertaimnents— in  that  por- 
tion translated  by  Dr.  Jonathan  Smtt, 
under  the  title  of  the  Ladjr  of  Oairo 
and  her  Four  Gallants,  thereby  af- 
fording a  proof  of  the  Sanscrit  origin 
of  these  tar-fiuned  stories.  I  cannot 
mention  the  Arabian  Nights  Enter- 
tainments, without  expressing  mj 
gratification^  that  we  sludl  soon  have 
an  opportunity  of  reading  a  further 
portion  of  them.  It  is  well  known, 
that  Oalland  did  not  translate  a  fifth 
of  the  entire — and  though  it  is  uni- 
versally agreed  that  he  chose  the  best, 
and  executed  his  task  admirably,  yet 
great  light  would  be  thrown  on  Asiatic 
manners^  and  literaiy  history  in  gene- 
ral, by  the  translation  of  the  entire : 
I  mean  such  as  are  translatcahle,  for 
some  of  the  ucapcdes  of  the  Asmtic 
writers  are  too  free  for  our  northern 
ears.  The  Reverend  Doctor  John 
Wait  of  Saint  John's  College,  Gam- 
bridge,  hiLs  undertaken  to  fill  part  of 
the  hiatus,  by  translating  two  or  three 
volumes  of  them  from  the  Arabian 
manuscripts  of  the  public  libraiT  of 
that  universi^,  which  contain  at  least 
a  thousand  unpublished  stories.  The 
great  oriental  knowledge  of  Doctor 
Wait  amply  qualify  him  for  such  a 
task. 

If  there  be  any  story  which  has 
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quite  an  English  air,  it  is  that  of 
Whittington  and  his  Cat.  Are  not, 
as  Jack  Cade's  voucher  would  say,  the 
Tery  bells  of  London  aliye  at  the  pre- 
sent day  to  testify  it  ?  Yet  the  unre-  ' 
lenting  last  robs  us  even  of  that 
story.  I  can  trace  it  no  farther  than 
Persia^  where  it  was  told  by  the  Per- 
sian ambassador  to  Mr  Morier,  from 
whose  journal  I  copy  it 

"  In  the  700tb  year  of  the  Hejira^  in 
the  town  of  Siraf,  lired  an  old  woman 
withher  three  sons,  who, taming  out  pro- 
fligates, spent  their  own  money  and  their 
mother^s  fortune,  abandoned  her,  and 
went  to  lire  at  Kais.  A  little  while  af- 
ter, a  Siraf  merchant  took  a  trading  voy- 
age to  India,  and  freighted  a  ship.  It 
was  the  custom  of  those  days,  that  when 
a  man  undertook  a  voyage  to  a  distant 
land,  each  of  his  friends  entrusted  to  his 
care  some  article  of  their  property,  and 
received  the  produce  on  their  return. 
The  old  woman,  who  was  a  friend  of  the 
merchant,  complained  that  her  sons  had 
left  her  so  destitute,  that,  except  a  cat» 
she  had  nothing  to  send  as  an  adventure, 
which  yet  she  requested  him  to  take. 
On  arriving  in  India,  he  waited  upon  the 
king  of  the  countiy,  who,  having  grant- 
ed him  permission  to  trade  with  his  sub- 
jects, luso  invited  him  to  dine.  The 
merchant  was  surprised  to  see  the  beards 
of  the  king  and  his  courtiers  incased  in 
golden  tubes,  and  the  more  so,  when  he 
observed  that  eveiy  num  had  a  stick  in 
his  hand.  His  surprise  still  increased, 
when,  upon  serving  np  the  dishes,  he  saw 
swarms  of  mice  saUy  out  from  the  walls. 
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and  make  such  an  attack  upon  the  vic- 
tuals as  to  require  the  greatest  vigilsnce 
of  the  guests  in  keeping  them  off  with 
their  sticks.  This  extraordinaiy  scene 
brought  the  cat  of  the  old  woman  of  Siraf 
into  the  merchant's  mind.  When  he 
dined  a  second  time  with  the  king,  he 
put  the  cat  under  his  arm,  and  no  sooner 
did  the  mice  appear  than  he  let  it  go, 
and,  to  the  delight  of  the  king  and  his 
courtiers,  hundreds  of  mice  were  laid 
dead  about  the  floor.  The  king,  of 
course,  longed  to  possess  so  valuable  an 
animal,  and  the  merchant  agreed  tog:iYe 
it  up,  provided  an  adequate  compensa- 
tion were  made  to  its  real  owner.  When 
the  merchant  was  about  his  departure,  he 
was  shown  a  ship  finely  equipped,  laden 
with  all  sorts  of  merchandise,  and  which 
he  was  told,  was  to  be  given  to  the  old 
woman  for  her  cat.'' 

The  dates  of  the  English  and  Per- 
sian story  strangely  correspond.  The 
700th  year  of  Uie  Hejira  falls  in  our 
14th  century,  the  very  era  of  our 
Whittington. 

It  would  not  be  hard  to  extend  the 
catalogue ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  keep 
my  r^ers  frx)m  more  entertaining 
matter.  I  ma^  remark,  that  among 
the  ^^n^ldng  frtuy  legends  of  the  south 
of  Ireland,  lately  attested  by  Mr  Crof- 
ton  Croker,  is  one  of  an  Enchanted 
Lake;  with  castles  and  palaces  be- 
neath. This  is  originally  Sanscrit,  aa 
witness  the  city  of  Mabalialipoor,  to 
which  I  ought  to  say  Mr  Croker  re> 
fers  it 

R.F. 
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Oh!  there  is  a  dream  of  eariy  youth, 

And  it  never  oomee  i^mn  ; 
Tis  a  vision  of  light,  of  life,  and  truth, 

That  flits  across  the  brain  ; 
And  love  is  the  theme  of  that  eariy  dream, 

So  wild,  so  warm,  so  new. 
That  in  all  our  after  years  1  deem, 

That  early  dream  we  rue. 

Oh!  there  is  a  dream  of  matmor  years. 

More  turbulent  by  fiur ; 
*Tis  a  vision  of  blood,  and  of  woman's  tears, 

For  the  theme  of  tiiat  dream  is  war : 
And  we  tofl  in  die  field  of  danger  and  death. 

And  shout  in  the  battle  array, 
TOl  we  find  that  frone  is  a  bodyless  breath, 

That  vanisheth  away. 
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Oh  !  there  is  a  dream  of  hoary  age, 

Tis  a  Tiflion  of  gold  in  store — 
Of  sums  noted  down  on  the  figured  page, 

To  he  counted  o*er  and  o'er ; 
And  we  fondly  trust  in  our  gUttering  dust. 

As  a  r^iige  from  ^ef  and  pain, 
1^  our  limbs  are  laid  on  that  last  dark  bed, 

Where  the  wealth  of  the  world  is  vain. 

And  is  it  thus,  from  man's  birth  to  his  grav^— 

In  the  path  which  all  are  treading  ? 
Is  there  nou^t  in  that  long  career  to  save 

From  remorse  and  self-upbraiding  ? 
0  yes,  there's  a  dream  so  purc^  so  bright, 

That  the  being  to  whom  it  is  pven, 
Hath  bathed  in  a  sea  of  living  l%hV— 

And  the  theme  of  that  dream  is  Heaven.  R.  Q. 
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(BTAH1A8  ro&  mrsic.) 
Whebb  are  the  hopes  that  we  cherished, 
Fondlv,  madly,  in  Life's  young  day  ? 
Like  Autumn  flowers  perished — -jperished. 
Bowed  down,  and  trampled  in  dire  decay : 
Then  Love's  ocean  was  waveless  and  calm ; 
The  garden  of  Hoi>e  breathed  balm  ; 
Biidlit  buds  blooming. 
And  richly  perfuming 
Every  step  of  our  ^^iCdsome  way  ! 

Oh !  sweet  was  the  time,  when  sinking 
Bod  glowed  the  sun  o'er  the  western  main ; 
And  o'er  our  happy  heads  winking,  winking, 
Shone  Love's  star  o'er  the  twilight  plain : 
Well — ^well  may  the  reft  heart  heave  a  sigh, 
When  it  broods  on  the  days  gone  by, 
^e  bosom-treasures, 
The  soul-felt  pleasures, 
Ne'er  on  earth  to  be  shared  again ! 

Farewell,  my  sweet  native  valley. 

Through  eveiy  changeful  season  dear. 

In  summer,  when  larks  carol  gaily,  gaily, 

In  winter,  when  snows  hide  the  pastures  drear : 

Each  tree,  rock,  and  landmark,  recalls  to  me 

Thoughts  that  should  forgotten  be ; 

Hopes  they  awaken 

Of  dreams  unforsak^ 

Brealdng  the  heart  'tis  vain  to  cheer. 

Little  did  I  think,  oh  Mary  ! 

Thy  affections  so  light  should  prove ; 

I  denned  the  heart,  which  can  vary,  vary, 

Bvery  weak,  fickle  change  above. — 

Farewdl !  I  go  to  a  &r,  foreign  shore  ; 

Thou  ne'er  shalt  behold  me  more ; 

But  when  lying 

On  thy  couch  dying. 

Thou  shalt  mourn  for  thy  fiEdthless  love. 

Vol.  XYin.  I 
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THB  WANDSBBR  TO  HSB  CHILD. 

Thb  Bun  ifl  sunk,  and  daylight  gone, 
As  oTer  the  moor  we  journey  on  ; 
The  snows  are  lying  all  deep  and  chill ; 
The  clouds  are  gathering  round  the  hill ; 
The  winds  they  are  moaning:  through  the  air. 
And  backwards  tossing  the  branches  bare  ; 
Oh  hush,  oh  hush,  thy  piteous  cry, 
And  shut  in  repose  thy  little  eye  ; 
Be  stiU,  my  babe,  and  sleep ! 

Though  cold  the  snows,  and  though  cold  the  air^ 
That  sweeps  o^er  the  frozen  moimtains  bare, 
More  cold  was  that  ungenerous  mind. 
Which  holiest  yows  were  ysin  to  bind. 
Which  stole  my  peace,  and,  ruining  me. 
Left  me  to  roam  the  world  with  thee  : 
Oh  hush,  and  oh  hush  thy  piercing  cry, 
And  I  will  sing  your  lullaby ; 

Be  still,  my  babe,  and  sleep  ! 

Thy  fother  he  cares  not  for  his  child ; 
Thou  art  forsaken,  and  I  reyiled  ; 
From  town  to  town,  a  dreary  way, 
We  wander  along  from  day  to  day. 
Begging  a  crust  of  the  poor  man*s  bread. 
And  laying  us  down  in  some  humble  shed  ; 
All  but  thyself  look  in  scorn  on  me, 
And,  oh !  I  shaU  eyer  be  kind  to  thee ; 
Be  hushed,  my  babe,  and  sleep  ! 

Ah  once,  sweet  baby,  I  had  a  home. 
Nor  dreamt  I  then  that  I  thus  should  roam  ; 
By  a  pleasant  yillage  our  cottage  stood. 
And  my  parents  were  pious,  and  kind,  and  good  : 
They  had  no  comfort  but  me  on  earth, 
For  I  was  the  light  of  their  lonely  hearth  ; 
Till  there  came  to  our  door,  in  cruelty  gay, 
Thy  father,  who  stole  their  treasure  away  ; 
Be  hushed,  my  babe,  and  sleep  ! 

The  old  man  broke  his  heart,  and  died. 
And  soon  my  mother  was  laid  by  his  side  ; 
I  was  lying  m  weakness  when  these  they  told, 
And  thou  wert  an  infant  three  days  old  ; 
I  prayed  for  death,  and  I  wished  to  die, 
Tul  I  heard  thy  pitiful,  tender  cry, 
And  then  I  petitioned  for  life,  to  be 
In  thy  helpless  years  a  mother  to  thee  ; 
Be  hushed,  my  babe,  and  sleep  ! 

A  hayen  yet  may  smile  for  us, 
And  the  heart  which  could  neglect  us  thus. 
May  feel  the  misery  we  haye  felt. 
And  share  the  sorrow  itself  hath  dealt ; 
We  soon  shall  be  oyer  these  barren  ways, 
And  I  will  warm  thee,  love,  at  the  blaze, 
Where,  'mid  yon  trees,  on  the  upland  moor. 
Stands  kindly  open  the  peasant  s  door  ; 
Then  hush,  my  babe,  and  sleep ! 
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Fob  about  two  hours  after   daj- 
Imiky   no  moTement   whatever  was 
aide  on  the  left  of  the  army.  Parties 
of  caTaliy  and  light  infantry  were, 
indeed,  from  time  to  time,  sent  for- 
wizd,  for  the  purpose  of  i^uarding 
iniiist  a  sudden  return  of  the  enemy's 
eoJOBma  ;  but  the  main  body  kept  its 
gmmd  as  it  had  done  the  diay  before, 
and  the  stations  of  the  out-posts  were 
not  ilteied.    About  nine  o'clock  in  the 
raonung,  howerer,  a  few  changes  oc- 
eamA.     Mt   picquet,  for  example, 
maxdied  a  little  to  the  right,  and  re- 
fiered  a  body  of  Brunswickers,  which 
ooeopied  a  mm-house  near  the  point 
where  the  rayine  wound  inwards  up- 
on the  enemy's  poeition ;  and  tlus 
body,  together  with  seyeral  other  bat- 
talions, proceeded  at  a  quick  pace  to- 
wards the  station   of  Qeneral  Hill's 
corpsL      The  indelfttigable  Soult,  it 
^ypeaied,  had  withdrawn  his  forces 
from  before  us,  only  to  carry  them 
indnst  the  opposite  flank.    The  whole 
oTthe  night  ot  the  12th  was  spent  in 
fiifag  his  battalions  through  the  en- 
ticadied  camp  ;  and  by  day-break  on 
the  13th,  he  showed  himself  in  force 
190a  the  light  of  the  army.    But  Sir 
oowland  was  prepared  for  him.    His 
own  dirision  kept  the  enemy  in  full 
l^y,  till  reinforcements  arriyed,  when 
a  decided  attack  was  made ;  and  the 
Frendi,  worn  out  with  the  exertions 
of  the  four  preceding  days,  were  to- 
taDpr  defeated.     They  escaped  with 
dimeolty  within  their  fortified  lines, 
letTinir  fiye  thousand  men  upon  the 

Bnt  I  must  not  presume  to  intrude 
QpoD  the  proyince  of  the  historian ; 
m  me  therefore  return  to  myself,  and 
my  own  litUe  party. 

The  house  of  which  we  now  took 
possession,  exhibited  yery  unequivocal 
fjmptoms  of  having  been  the  arena  of 
simdry  desperate  conflicts.  The  walls 
were  everywhere  perforated  with  can- 
non-shot ;  the  doors  and  windows  were 
torn  to  pieces  ;  a  shell  or  two  had  fal- 
len through  the  roof,  and  bursting  in 
the  rooms  on  the  ground-floor,  had 
not  only  brought  the  whole  of  the 
eeiUBg  down,  but  had  set  fire  to  the 


wood-work.  The  fire  had,  indeed, 
been  extinguished  ;  but  it  left  its 
usual  traoes  of  blackened  timbers  and 
charred  boarding.  Several  dead  bo- 
dies lay  in  the  various  apartments,  and 
the  littie  garden  was  strewed  with 
them.  These  we,  of  course,  proceed- 
ed to  bury ;  but  there  were  numbers 
concealed  by  the  bushes  on  the  hill- 
side beyond,  on  which  no  sepulture 
could  be  bestowed,  and  which,  as  af- 
terwards appeared,  were  left  to  fur- 
nish food  for  the  wolves  and  vul- 
tures. Then  the  smell,  being  not  only 
about  the  interior,  but  the  exterior,  of 
the  cottage,  was  shocking.  Not  that 
the  dead  had  as  yet  begun  to  putrefjr ; 
for  though  some  of  them  had  lain  for 
a  couple  of  days  exposed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  atmosphere,  the  weather 
was  &r  top  cold  to  permit  the  process 
of  decomposition  to  commence ;  but 
the  odour,  even  of  an  ordinary  field 
of  battle,  is  extremely  disagreeable.  I 
can  compare  it  to  nothing  more  aptlv, 
than  the  interior  of  a  butcher's  slaugh- 
ter-house, soon  after  he  may  have  kill- 
ed his  sheep  or  oxen  for  tne  market. 
Here  that  species  of  perfume  was  pe- 
culiarly powerful ;  and  it  was  not  the 
less  unpleasant,  that  the  smell  of  burn- 
ing was  mixed  with  it 

Having  remained  at  this  post  till 
sun-set,  1  and  my  party  were  relieved, 
and  fell  back  to  join  the  regiment.  We 
found  it  huddled  into  a  single  cottage, 
which  stood  at  one  extremity  of  the 
green  field,  where  we  had  halted,  only 
yesterday,  to  bring  the  enemy  fairly 
to  the  bayonet  Of  course,  our  ac- 
commodations were  none  of  the  best ; 
officers  and  men,  indeed,  laid  them- 
selves down  indiscriminately  upon  the 
earthen  floor,  and  heartily  glad  was  he 
who  obtained  room  enough  to  stretch 
himself  at  length,  without  being  push- 
ed or  railed  at  by  his  neighbours.  The 
night,  however,  passed  over  in  quiet, 
and  sound  was  the  sleep  which  follow- 
ed so  many  dangers  and  hardships, 
especially  on  the  part  of  us,  who  had 
spent  the  whole  of  the  preceding  night 
in  watchfulness. 

Long  before  dawn  oi\^  the  morning 
of  the  14th,  we  were,  as  a  matter  of 
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course,  under  arms.  In  this  situation 
we  remained  till  the  sun  arose,  when, 
marching  to  the  ri^ht,  we  halted  not 
till  we  r«u^ed  a  rising  ground  in  front 
of  the  village  of  Badarre,  and  imme- 
diately in  rear  of  the  church  of  Ar- 
canques.  When  we  set  out  the  sky 
was  cloudy,  and  the  air  cold,  but  no 
rain  had  fallen.  We  had  hardly  got 
to  our  station,  howcTer,  when  a  heavy 
shower  descended,  which,  but  for  the 
opportune  arrival  of  our  tents,  would 
have  speedily  placed  it  out  of  our 
power  to  experience  any  degree  of  bo- 
dily comfort  for  the  next  twenty-four 
hours.  Under  these  circumsjbances, 
the  tents,  which  a  few  weeks  ago  we 
had  regarded  with  horror,  were  now 
esteemed  dwellings  fit  for  princes  to 
inhabit,  whihtt  the  opportunity  which 
their  shelter  afforded,  of  disencumber- 
ing ourselves  of  our  apparel,  was  hail- 
ed as  a  real  blessing.  No  man  who 
has  not  worn  his  garments  for  five  or 
six  days  on  end,  can  conceive  the  lux- 
ury of  undressing ;  and  above  all,  the 
feeling  of  absolute  enjoyment  which 
follows  the  pulling  off  of  his  boots. 

As  the  rain  continued  during  the 
whole  of  the>  day,  little  inducement 
was  held  out  to  wander  abroad.  On 
the  contrary,  I  perfectly  recollect,  that, 
for  the  first  time  in  our  lives,  we  suc- 
ceeded in  lighting  a  fire  in  our  tent, 
and  escaped  the  inconvenience  of 
smoke  by  lyu^  ^^  upon  the  ground  ; 
and  that  the  entire  day  was  consumed 
in  eating,  drinking,  smoking,  convers- 
ing, and  sleeping.  No  doubt,  my  un- 
warlike  readers  will  exclaim  that  the 
hours  thus  spent,  were  spent  unprofit- 
able ;  but  i  cannot,  even  now,  think 
so,  inasmuch  as  they  were  hours  of 
great  enjoyment 

We  were  not  without  serious  ap- 
prdiension  that  drcumstanoes  had  oc- 
curred which  would  compel  Lord  Wel- 
lington to  keep  us,  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  winter,  under  canvass,  when 
the  better  half  of  the  day  following 
had  passed  over,  and  no  order  arrived 
for  our  return  into  quarters.  Nor 
were  these  feelings  of  alarm  diminish- 
ed, by  witnessing  the  march  of  the 
whole  of  the  5th  division  through  our 
encampment;  confessedly  on  their  way 
to  comfortable  cantonments.  As  the 
event  proved,  however,  our  dread  was 
perfectly  groundless,  for,  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  after  noon,  we  too  received 
orders;   two  o^dock   saw  our  tents 


struck,  our  baggage  padded  up  on  the 
mules,  and  ourseiTes  in  motion  to- 
wards the  hi^  road.  Of  course,  we  , 
flattered  ourselves  that  we  were  des- 
tined to  return  to  those  rural  billets, 
which,  by  dint  of  mechanical  skill  and 
manual  labour,  we  had  made  so  snug ; 
but  there  we  were  disappointed. 

We  traversed,  almost  step  by  step, 
Uie  same  ground  over  whioi  we  IumL 
travelled  in  the  course  of  the  late  mi- 
litary operations,  till  we  reached  the 
identical  green  fields  in  whidi  it  had 
been  our  k>t  to  bivouac  with  so  little 
comfort,  on  the  10th  of  the  preceding 
November.  I  believe  I  have  already 
mentioned,  if  not,  I  may  state  here, 
that  adjoining  to  these  fields  were  se- 
veral &nn-houses ;  one  of  them,  in- 
deed, of  very  respectable  siae  and  ap- 
pearance, but  the  rest  hardly  elevated 
above  the  rank  of  cottages.  In  a  man- 
sion of  the  latter  description — in  that 
same  mansion,  indeed,  where  I  and  a 
host  of  more  active  animals  had  for- 
merly contended  for  the  possession  of 
a  bea,  were  Graham,  myself  and  our 
men  stationed  ;  nor  can  I  say,  though 
the  place  was  certainly  in  better  plignt 
than  when  last  I  beheld  it^  that  we 
were  particularly  delighted  with  our 
abode. 

The  room  allotted  to  us  was  an 
apartment  on  the  ground-floor.  It 
was  furnished  with  a  fire-place,  wludi 
had  been  built  by  the  corps  that  pre- 
ceded us,  and  among  the  members  of 
which  it  was  veiy  evident  that  there 
existed  no  one  possessing  an  equal  skill 
in  masonry  witn  ourselves.  It  smoked 
abominably.  In  the  construction  of 
their  window,  our  predecessors  had, 
however,  been  more  fortunate  ;  their 
oiled  paper  holding  out  against  the 
wind  and  rain  with  mudi  obstinM^ ; 
but  the  quarters  were,on  the  whole,  ex- 
ceedingly comfortless,  especially  when 
contrastecL  as  it  was  impossible  not  to 
contrast  theuL  with  those  which  we 
had  so  lately  fitted  up.  Neverthelesi^ 
we  were  too  happy  in  finding  ourselyes 
once  moreunaer  shelter  of  a  roo^  to 
waste  many  repining  thou^ts  upon 
unavoidable  evils ;  and  we  had  the  sa- 
tisfaction to  know  tiiiat  our  abode  here 
would  be  of  no  longer  continuance 
than  the  duration  of  the  winter ;  a, 
indeed,  it  continued  so  long. 

It  is  an  old  and  a  just  observation, 
that  the  term  comfort  is  one  of  rela- 
tive, rather  than  of  direct  signification. 
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To  the  truth  of  this  saying  we  were 
qieedil  J  oompelled  to  bear  testimony^ 
when,  about  two  o'clock  in  tiie  after- 
noon of  the  18th,  we  found  oursdyes 
oooe  moie  in  line  of  march,  and  ad- 
TmDdng  to  ihefirontfor  the  purpose  of 
rdiefing  another  brigade  in  the  out- 
post dwty.  BreryMdy,  I  dare  say, 
leooHects  the  seyaity  of  the  winter  of 
1813-14.  Eren  in  the  south  of  France, 
te  frost  was  at  times  so  intense,  as  to 
cut  a  complete  coat  of  ice  oTer  ponds 
and  lakes  of  very  considerable  depth  ; 
whilst  storms  of  cold  wind  and  ndn 
ocennred  at  e^erj  interval,  when  tiie 
frost  departed.  The  18th  of  Decem- 
ber chanced  to  be  one  of  these  wet  and 
windy  days,  and  hence  we  could  not 
heip  acknowledging,  when  we  found 
ounelyes  once  more  exposed  to  the 
^  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm,**  that 
ourdiamber,  on  the  disagreeables  of 
which  we  had  dilated  wi^  so  much 
nittutenessi,  was,  after  all,  an  abode 
by  no  means  to  be  despised. 

The  corps  employed  in  guarding  the 
front  of  the  left  colunm,  consisted  of 
a  brigade  of  three  battalions,  in  other 
words,  of  about  eis;hteen  hundred 
men.  Of  these,  six  hundred  were  ap- 
pointed to  frimish  the  picquets.  whilst 
^  remaining  twelre  nundred  acted 
as  a  support,  in  case  of  need,  and  bu- 
sed thaoaelTes  till  the  hour  of  need 
iboeld  arrire,  in  fortifying  thdr  post. 
The  ground  on  which  our  tents  stood, 
WBS  Uie  identical  green  field,  where, 
dorinff  the  late  action,  we  had  bi- 
Tooadked  for  two  successiTe  nights; 
i^ilst  our  working  parties  were  em- 
ployed in  felling  the  wood  round  the 
mayor's  house,  m  throwing  up  breast- 
wons  contiguous  to  it,  and  in  con- 
structing a  square  redoubt,  capable  of 
holding  an  entire  battalion  in  its  im- 
mediate rear.  The  redoubt  was  named 
after  a  daughter  of  the  worthy  ma- 
l^istimte^  who  resided,  for  the  present, 
m  the  little  town  of  Biaritz,  and  had 
already  declared  himself  a  partisan  of 
the  murbons.  It  was  (^lled  Fort 
Charlotte,  and  of  course  gave  rise  to 
as  many  puns,  as  are  usually  produ- 
ced by  the  appearance  of  a  tongue,  or 
a  di^  of  brains,  at  a  Cockney's  table  ; 
nor  was  any  one  more  parturient  of 
sodipuns^  than  the  father  of  the  young 
lady  hinuell  Between  this  gentle- 
man, and  the  officer  commanding  the 
cot-posts,  a  constant  intercourse  was 
kept  up.    The  town  of  Biarits,  where 
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he  dwelt,  lying  upon  the  sea-shore,  and 
out  of  the  dir^  une  of  operations,  was 
not  occupied  either  by  the  French  or  al- 
lied troops.  It  constituted,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  sort  of  neutral  territory,  whidi 
was  yisited,  occasionally,  by  ^troles 
for  both  armies ;  but  so  far  retuned  its 
independence,  that  its  inhabitants  were 
in  the  constant  practice  of  carrying 
their  commodities  for  sale,  not  only 
to  our  cftmp,  but  to  the  camp  of  the 
enemy.  Though  the  mayor  professed 
to  keep  up  no  such  species  of  traffic, 
the  state  of  his  property,  oyer-run  by 
the  inyadinff  force,  furnished  nim  also 
with  a  legitmiate  excuse  for  occasion- 
ally loolang  after  its  preseryation ; 
and  hence  he  contriyed,  from  time  to 
time,  to  make  his  appearance  amongst 
us,  without  becoming,  as  far  as  I  could 
learn,  an  object  of  suspicion  to  his 
countnrmen. 

As  uie  duty  in  which  we  were  now 
employed  ?ras  by  no  means  agreeable, 
and  as  any  yery  lengthened  exposure 
to  the  inclemency  of  such  a  season 
must  haye  proyed  detrimental  to  the 
health  of  those  exposed,  it  was  custo- 
mary to  rdieye  the  adyanced  corps  at 
the  end  of  three  days,  by  which  means 
each  brigade,  at  least  in  the  left  co- 
lunm  of  the  army,  found  itself  in  the 
field,  and  under  canyass,  only  once  in 
three  or  four  weeks.  That  to  which  I 
was  attached,  filled  what  may  be  term- 
ed the  stationaiT  outiMsts,  only  four 
times  during  the  entire  wintco*,  nor 
haye  I  any  reason  to  belieye  that  we 
were,  in  this  respect,  peculiarly  frr 
youred.  Of  the  eyents  which  took 
place  during  our  present  interyal  of 
more  actiye  seryice,  it  is  needless  to 
enter  into  any  minute  detail.  The^ 
were  such  as  generally  occur  on  simi- 
lar occasions  ;  that  is  to  say,  our  time 
was  passed  in  idtemate  watching  and 
labour ;  whilst  an  uninterrupted  con- 
tinuance of  cold  and  stormy  weather, 
rendered  the  arriyal  of  the  troops  des- 
tined to  succeed  us  highly  acceptable. 
Nor  was  this  temporary  endurance  of 
hardshipand  fatigue  without  its  good 
effect.  We  learnt  from  it  to  lay  aside 
what  yet  remained  to  us  of  fastidious- 
ness, and  we  returned  to  our  quarters 
perfectly  reconciled  to  those  inconye- 
niences  and  drawbacks,  which  exist- 
ed more,  perhaps,  in  our  imagination, 
than  in  reality. 

I  should  tiy,  beyond  all  endurance, 
the  patience  of  my  reader,  were  I  to 
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relate  in  regular  detail,  the  occurrences 
of  each  daj,  from  the  Slst  of  Decem- 
ber, 1813,  when  we  returned  to  our 
cantonments,  to  the  2d  of  January, 
1814,  when  we  again  quitted  them. 
Enough  is  done,  when  I  state  in  few 
words,  that  the  ordinary  resources 
against  ennui,  that  is  to  say,  shooting, 
coursing,  and  even  fishing,  were  adopt- 
ed ;  and  that  the  evenings  were  spent, 
for  the  most  part,  in  convivial  parties, 
to  the  inordmate  consumption  of  su- 
gars, wine,  and  sometimes  of  patience. 
Nor  were  other,  and  more  rational 
employments  wanting.  On  more  than 
one  occasion,  I  visited  St  Jean  de  Luz, 
attended  high  mass,  and  the  theatre  ; 
and  once  I  rode  as  far  to  the  rear  as 
Irun.  The  effect  of  the  latter  ride 
upon  myself,  was  vivid  at  the  time ; 
and  may  perhaps  be  worth  conveying 
to  others. 

The  distance  from  our  present  can- 
tonments to  the  town  of  Iran  might 
amount  to  sixteen  or  eighteen  miles. 
Over  the  whole  of  that  country,  be- 
tween the  two  extreme  points,  the  tide 
of  war,  it  will  be  recollected,  had 
swept  ;  not  boisterously,  but  with 
comparative  harmlessness, — as  when 
one  army  rapidly  retreats,  and  another 
rapidly  follows, — but  slowly  and  ruin- 
ously ;  every  foot  of  ground  having 
been  obstinately  contested,  and  hence 
every  fold,  garden,  and  dwelling,  ha- 
ving been  exposed  to  the  ravages  in- 
separable from  the  progress  of  hostili- 
ties. The  spectacle  which  presented 
itself  on  each  side  of  the  road,  was  ac- 
cordingly distressing  in  the  extreme ; 
the  houses  and  hovels  were  everywhere 
in  ruins,  the  inclosures  and  cultivated 
fields  were  all  laid  waste  and  desolate, 
whilst  the  road  itself  was  strewed  with 
the  carcasses  of  oxen,  mules,  horses, 
and  other  animals,  which  had  drop- 
ped down  from  fatigue,  and  died  upon 
their  march.  I  was  particularly  strack 
with  the  aspect  of  things  in  and  about 
the  town  of  Urogne.  Of  the  works 
on  the  heights  above  it,  so  carefully 
and  so  skmully  erected  by  Marshal 
Soult,  some  had  already  begun  to  yield 
to  the  destructive  operations  of  the 
elements,  and  others  had  been  wan- 
tonly demolished  by  the  followers  of 
the  camp  ;  whilst,  in  the  town  itself, 
where  so  lately  was  heard  the  roar  of 
cannon,  and  the  rattle  of  musketry, 
the  most  perfect  silence  prevailed.  It 
was  wholly  tenantless  ;   not  even  a 
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sutler  or  muleteer  had  taken  up  his 
abode  there;  the  cavaliy  were  all 
withdrawn  ;  and  of  the  original  inha- 
bitants not  one  had  returned.  The 
reader  will  easily  believe  that  I  looked 
round,  during  this  part  of  my  journey, 
with  peculiar  interest,  for  the  fields 
across  which  I  had  myself  skirmished ; 
more  especially  for  a  friendly  hedge, 
the  intervention  of  a  stout  stake  in 
which  had  saved  my  better  arm  ;  and 
that  I  did  not  pass  the  churchyard, 
without  dismounting  to  pay  a  visit 
to  the  grave  of  my  former  comrades. 
Neither  was  I  unmindfril  of  the  cha- 
teau, in  which,  to  my  no  small  sur- 
prise, I  had  found  a  letter  from  my 
nither ;  and  the  change  wrought  in  it, 
since  last  I  beheld  it,  gave  me  a  more 
perfect  idea  of  the  disastrous  effects  of 
war,  than  any  other  object  upon  which 
I  had  yet  looked. 

When  a  man  of  peaceable  habits, 
— one,  for  example,  who  has  spent  his 
whole  life  in  this  f&voured  country, 
under  the  shelter  of  his  own  sacred 
roof, — ^reads  of  war,  and  the  miseries 
attendant  upon  war,  his  thoughts  in- 
variably turn  to  scenes  of  outrage  and 
rapine,  in  which  soldiers  are  the  ac- 
tors, and  to  which  the  hurry  and  ex- 
citement of  battle  give  rise.  I  mean 
not  to  say  that  a  battle  is  ever  fought 
without  bringing  havoc  upon  the  face 
of  that  particular  spot  of  earth,  which 
chances  to  support  it.  But  the  mis- 
chief done  by  t>oth  contending  armies, 
to  the  buildings  and  property  of  the 
inhabitants,  is  a  mere  nothing,  when 
compared  to  that  which  the  followers 
of  a  successfril  army  work.  These 
wretches  tread  in  the  steps  of  the  arm- 
ed force,  with  the  fidelity  and  haste  of 
kites  and  vultures.  Ko  sooner  is  a 
battle  won,  and  the  troops  pushed  for- 
ward, than  they  spread  themselves 
over  the  entire  territory  gained  ;  and 
aD  which  had  been  spared  by  those, 
in  whom  an  act  of  plimdei",  if  excusa- 
ble at  all,  might  most  readily  be  ex- 
cused, is  inmiediately  laid,  waste.  The 
chateau  of  which  I  am  speaking,  for 
example,  and  which  I  had  left  per- 
fectly entire,  fully  fnmished,  and  in 
good  order,  was  now  one  heap  of  ruins. 
Not  a  chair  or  a  table  remained  ;  not 
a  volume  of  all  the  libnuy  so  lately 
examined  by  me,  existed  ;  nay,  it  was 
evident  from  the  blackened  state  of 
the  walls,  and  the  dilapidation  of  the 
ceilings,  that  fire  had  been  wantonly 
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ipplied  to  complete  the  devastation 
wluch  aTarice  bad  begun.  To  say 
die  truth,  I  could  not  but  regret  at 
the  moment)  that  I  had  not  helped 
mjself  to  a  little  more  of  Monsieur 
Briguette's  property,  than  the  Spanish 
QrammAT  already  advertised  for  re- 
demption* 

Having  cleared  Urogne,  and  passed 
through  the  remains  of  the  barricade 
whidi  I  had  assisted  in  carrying  on 
the  te&tii  of  the  last  month,  I  soon 
anived  at  the  site  of  the  village  of 
whidi  I  haTe  formerly  taken  notice,  as 
being  peopled  and  furnished  with 
shops  and  other  places  of  accommoda- 
tion, bj  supers  and  adventurers.  The 
huts,  or  cottages,  still  stood,  though 
they  were  all  unroofSed,  and  many  of 
them  otherwise  in  ruins  ;  but  the  sign 
of  the  ''  Jolly  Soldier"  had  disappear- 
ed, like  other  incitements  to  foUy,  if 
not  to  absolute  vice,  it  had  followed 
the  tiact  of  the  multitude.  I  marked, 
too,  as  I  proceeded,  the  bleak  hill-side 
<m  which  our  tents  had  so  long  con- 
tended with  the  winds  of  heaven ;  and 
I  could  not  help  thinking,  how  many 
of  those  who  had  found  shelter  be^ 
Bcath  their  canvass,  were  now  sleeping 
upon  the  bosom  of  mother-earth  ;  of 
eouse,  I  paid  to  their  memories  the 
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tribute  of  a  regret  as  unavailing  as,  I 
fear,  it  was  traositorv. 

By  and  by  I  reachid  the  brow  of  the 
last  height  on  the  French  border,  and 
the  Bidaossa  once  more  lay  beneath 
us.  The  day  on  which  my  present  ex- 
cursion was  made,  chanced  to  be  one 
of  the  few  lovely  days  with  which, 
during  that  severe  winter,  we  were 
favoured.  The  air  was  frosty,  but  not 
intensely  so;  the  sky  was  blue  and 
cloudless,  and  the  sun  shone  out  with 
a  degree  of  warmth,  which  cheered, 
without  producing  languor  or  weari- 
ness. High  up,  the  mountains  which 
overhang  the  river  were  covered  with 
snow,  which  sparkled  in  the  sun- 
beams, and  contrasted  beautifully 
with  the  sombre  hue  of  the  leafless 
groves  beneath,  whilst  the  stream  it- 
self flowed  on  as  brightly  and  as  pla- 
cidly as  if  it  had  never  witnessed  a 
more  desperate  struggle  than  that 
which  the  fisherman  maintains  with  a 
trout  of  extraordinary  agility  and  di- 
mensions. Fain  would  I  have  persua- 
ded mysdf  that  I  was  quietly  travel- 
ling in  a  land  of  peace,  but  there  were 
too  many  proofs  of  the  contrary  ever 
and  anon  presented,  to  permit  the  de- 
lusion to  keep  itself  for  one  moment 
in  the  mind. 
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^B  stone  bridge  which  was  wont 
to  c(«nect  the  two  banks  of  the  Bida- 
ossa, and  which  the  French,  after  their 
evacuation  of  the  Spanish  territory,  had 
destroyed,  was  not^  I  found,  repaired, 
but  a  temporary  bridge  of  pontoons 
leodered  the  stream  passable,  without 
■objecting  the  traveller  to  the  neces- 
sity of  fording.  A  party  of  artificers 
were,  moreover,  at  work,  renewing  the 
arches  which  had  been  broken  down, 
whilst  a  new  t^t-durwnU  on  the  oppo- 
rite  side  from  the  ola  one,  was  already 
erected,  to  be  turned  to  account  in 
case  of  any  unlooked-for  reverse  of 
fortune,  and  consequent  retreat  be- 
yond the  frontier.  I  observed,  too, 
that  the  whole 'front  of  the  pass,  be- 
yond the  river,  was  blocked  up  with 
redoubts,  batt^ies,  and  breast- works, 
and  that  Lord  Wellington,  though 
pnssing  forward  with  Victory  in  Ms 
train,  was  not  unmindful  of  the  fickle- 
nets  of  the  blind  goddess. 

As  I  was  crossing  the  pontoon  bridge, 
tvo  objects,  very  different  in  kind,  but 


intimately  connected  the  one  with  the 
other,  attracted  my  attention  almost  at 
the  same  moment.  A  body  of  Spanish 
cavalry,  which  appeared  to  have  passed 
the  river  atoneof  the  fords  a  little  high- 
er up,  presented  themselves  as  they 
wound  up  a  steep  by-path  which  conn 
municated  with  the  highroad  just  be- 
side the  old  tete-du-po7U,  They  were 
Quenllas,  and  were  consequently  cloth- 
ed, armed,  and  mouilted,  in  a  manner 
the  least  uniform  that  can  well  be  ima- 
gined. Of  the  men,  some  were  arrayed 
in  green  jackets,  with  slouched  hats,  and 
long  feathers  ;  others  in  blue,  helmet- 
ed  like  our  yeomanry,  or  artillery-dri- 
vers, whibt  not  a  few  wore  cuirasses 
and  brazen  head-pieces,  such  as  they 
had  probably  plundered  from  their 
slaughtered  enemies.  But,  notwith- 
standing this  absence  of  uniformity  in 
dress,  the  general  appearance  of  these 
troopers  was  exceedingly  imposing. 
They  were,  on  the  whole,  well  moimt- 
ed,  and  they  marched  in  that  sort  of 
loose  and  independent  manner,  which, 
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without  indicating  the  existence  of  any 
discipline  amongst  them,  bei^ke  no 
want  of  self-conSdence  in  individuals. 
Their  whole  appearance,  indeed,  for 
they  could  not  exceed  sixty  or  eighty 
men,  reminded  me  forcibly  of  a  troop  of 
bandits  ;  and  the  resemblance  was  not 
the  less  striking,  that  they  moved  to 
the  sound,  not  of  trumpets  or  other 
martial  music,  but  of  their  own  voices. 
They  were  singing  a  wild  air  as  they 
passed,  in  which  sometimes  one  chant- 
ed by  himself,  then  two  or  three  chi- 
med in,  and,  by  and  by,  the  whole 
squadron  ioined  in  a  very  musical  and 
spirited  chorus. 

The  other  object  which  divided  my 
attention  with  these  bold-looking,  but 
lawless  warriors,  was  about  half  a  do- 
zen dead  bodies,  which  the  flow  of  the 
tide  brought  at  this  moment  in  con- 
tact with  the  pontoons.  They  were 
quite  naked,  bleached  perfectly  white, 
and  so  &r  had  vielded  to  the  operation 
of  decay,  that  they  floated  like  ran  of 
linen  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  water.  Per- 
haps these  were  some  of  our  own  men 
who  had  &llen  in  the  passage  of  the 
river  upwards  of  eight  weeks  ago ;  or 
perhaps  they  were  the  bodies  of  suc^  of 
the  French  soldiers  as  had  perished  in 
their  retreat  after  one  of  Soult's  despe- 
rate, but  firuitless  efforts,  to  relieve 
the  garrison  in  St  Sebastian*s.  Who,  or 
what  they  were,  I  had  no  means  of 
ascertaming,  nor  was  it  of  much  con- 
sequence ;  to  whatever  nation  they  had 
once  belonged,  they  were  now  food  for 
the  fishes  ;  and  to  the  fishes  they  were 
left,  no  one  dreaming  that  it  was  re- 
quisite to  pull  them  to  land,  or  to  rob 
one  set  of  reptiles  of  their  prey  only  to 
feed  another. 

Such  is  a  summary  of  the  events 
which  befell  me  in  a  morning's  ride 
from  the  cantonjnents  at  Gau^ory,  to 
the  town  of  Irun.  ^After  crossing  the 
river,  my  progress  vras  direct,  and  of 
little  interest.  I  joumeyec^  indeed, 
amid  scenes  all  of  them  ^euniliar,  and 
therefore,  in  some  degree,  having  a 
claim  upon  my  own  notice  ;  but  I  nei- 
ther saw  nor  met  with  any  object  worth 
describing  to  my  reader.  It  was  a  lit- 
tle past  the  hour  of  noon,  when  my 
horse's  hoofs  clanked  upon  the  pave- 
ment of  Irun. 

I  found  that  city  just  recovering 
from  the  bustle  which  the  departure 
of  a  corps  of  twenty  thousand  Spa- 
nish infuitiy  may  be  supposed  to  have 
produced.   This  vast  booy  of  men  had, 
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it  appeared,  behaved  so  badly  in  the 
actbn  of  the  ninth  of  November,  that 
Lord  Wellington  was  induced  to  or- 
der them  to  the  rear  in  disgrace ;  and 
they  had  remained  in  quarters  in  Irun 
and  the  neighbourhood,  till  on  the  day 
preceding  my  arrival,  when  they  were 
again  permitted  to  join  the  army.  By 
whom  they  were  commanded  on  the 
day  of  their  shame,  I  have  totally  f<ff- 
gotten  ;  nor  will  I  cast  a  slur  upon  the 
reputation  of  any  general  ofiBloer,  by 
naming  one  at  random. 

Notwithstanding  the   denarture  of 
so  great  a  multitude,  I  found  the  place 
&r  from  deserted  either  by  military  or 
civil  inhabitants.    A  garrison  of  two 
or  three  thousand  soldiers  was  still 
there ;  a  corps,  I  believe,  of  militia^  or 
national  guards ;  whilst  few  of  the 
houses  were  unoccupied,  though  whe- 
ther by  their  rightful  occupants  or 
not,  I  take  it  not  upon  me  to  deter- 
mine.   One  thin^  nowever,   I  per- 
fectly recollect,  and  that  is,  the  ex- 
trane  indviliiT  and  absence  of  all  hos- 
mtaHty   which   distinguished    them. 
Whither  it  was  that  the  troops  so 
long  quartered  amongst  them    had 
fiU^  them  with  hatrad  of  my  coun- 
tmnen,   or   whether    that   jealou^ 
which  the  Spanish  people  have  uni- 
formly felt,  and  wMch,  in   spite  of 
all  thiat  Lord  Nugent  and  Sir  Robert 
Wilson  may  assert  to  the  contruy, 
they  feel,  even  now,  towards  the  Eng- 
lish, was,  of  its  own  accord,   begin- 
ning to  gather  strength,  I  cannot  tell ; 
but  I  wSl  remember  that  it  was  with 
some  difficulty  I  persuaded  the  ke^ 
er  of  an  inn  to  put  up  m^  own  and 
my  servant's  horses  m  ms  stable; 
and  with  still  greater  difficulty  that 
I  could  prevail  upon  him  to  dress  an 
omelet  for  my  dinner.    Nor  vras  this 
all ;  my  journey,  be  it  known,  had 
been  undertaken  not  from  curiodfy 
alone,  but  in  the  hope  of  laying  in  a 
stock  of  coffee,  cheeee,  tea,  &c.,  at  a 
cheap  rate.    But  every  effort  to  obtain 
these  was    fruitless,  the    merchants 
sulkily  refusing  to  deal  with  me,  exeept 
on  the  most  exorbitant  terms.     I  was 
not  sorry,  under  such  circuinstanoe& 
when,  having  finished  my  omelet^  and 
baited  and  r^ted  my  horses,  I  turned 
my  back  upon  Irun,  and  took  once 
more  a  direction  towards  the  front. 

I  would  lay  before  my  readers  a  de- 
tail of  another  excursion  executed  on 
Christmas-day,  to  St  Jean  de  Lux, 
were  I  not  fully  aware  that  there  are 
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fern  among  them  wko  are  not  as  well 
acquainted  aa  myself  with  the  circum- 
steDoee  attendixur  the  celebration  of 
tiiat  lestiTal  in  a  Boman  Catholic  coun- 
try. On'thepreient  occasion,  all  things 
wen  done  wiUi  as  much  pomp  and 
^w  as  the  state  of  the  city,  filled 
with  hostile  battalions,  and  more  than 
halMeserted  bj  its  inhabitants  and 
pnes^iDod,  would  permit.  For  my 
own  part,  I  Tiewed  the  whole  not  with 
lefity,  eartainly,  but  as  certainly  with- 
out derotion ;  the  entire  scene  l^ppeaJ^ 
iog  to  me  better  calculated  to  amuse 
the  eztamal  senses,  and  dasile  die  ima- 
gination, than  to  stir  up  the  deeper 
and  more  rational  sensations  of  piety. 
I  ratnnied  home,  nererthelees,  well 
pkised  with  the  mode  in  which  the 
laoning  had  been  spent ;  and,  join- 
iBg  a  party  of  some  ten  or  twelye 
vho  had  clubbed  their  rations  for  the 
fiske  of  setting  forth  a  piece  of  roast- 
beef  vortiiy  of  the  occasion,  I  passed 
my  erening  not  leas  agreeably  than  I 
bad  passed  the  morning. 

Amoog  other  ewesiia  during  our  so- 
journ at  QaaUiofy,  a  sale  of  the  ef- 
fBdB  of  audi  of  our  brother-officers  as 
bad  fOleo  in  the  kte  battles,  took 
phee.  On  such  occasions,  the  ser- 
joant-mi^  generally  acts  the  part  of 
aodioneer,  and  a  strange  compound  of 
good  and  bad  foeling  acoompanies  the 
pMgross  of  the  auction.  In  every 
ptttj  of  men,  there  will  always  be 
SQBM  whose  thoughts,  centring  en- 
tintj  in  sd^  regixd  eyerything  as 
oommendaUe,  or  the  rererse,  solely  as 
it  inereaaea  tiieir  enjoyments,  or  dlmi- 
■idiea  them.  Even  the  sale  of  the 
cMies  and  accoutrements  of  one  who 
bat  a  few  weeks  or  days  before  was 
thdr  living,  and  perhaps  favourite 
companion,  furnishes  to  such  men  food 
temirtii;  and  I  am  sony  to  say,  that 
daring  ^  sale  of  which  I  now  speak, 
Boie  kra^ter  wae  heard  than  r^ 
dofonded  to  the  credit  of  those  who 
joined  in,  or  produced  it  In  passing 
this  cenaure  upon  others,  I  mean  not 
to  ex^ude  mysdf-^by  no  means.  I 
Soar  ^lat  few  laughed  more  heartUy 
^an  I,  nhaa  shirts  with  nine  tails,  or 
ao  tails  at  all,  were  held  up  against 
the  mn  1^  the  facetious  auctioneer ; 
and  when  sundry  pairs  of  trowsers 
were  pressed  upon  our  notice  as  well 
adanted  for  summer-wear,  inasmuch 
aa  tOf^  numerous  apertures  promised 
to  admit  a  free  current  of  air  to  cool 
the  blood.    But,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
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ceptions,  I  must  say,  that  there  was 
not  a  man  present  who  thought  of  the 
former  owners  of  these  tail-less  shirts 
without  affidction,  and  who  would  not 
have  willingly  given  the  full  value  of 
the  shirts  themselves,  could  that  simi 
have  redeemed  them  from  the  power 
of  the  grave.  This  sale,  however,  act- 
ed as  a  sort  of  warning  to  me.  Though 
my  wardrobe  was  in  as  good  condition 
as  that  of  most  men,  I  chose  not  to 
have  it  or  its  owner  made  the  subject 
oi  a  joke,  so  I  inserted  among  my  few 
memoranda,  a  request  that  no  article 
of  mine  should  be  put  up  to  auction, 
but  that  all  should  be  given,  in  case  I 
fell,  as  expressly  appointed. 

I  have  said,  that  the  usual  means 
of  defeating  ennui — ^namely,  diooting, 
coursing,  and  fishing — were  resorted  to 
by  Ghraham  and  myself,  whilst  we  in- 
habited these  cantonments.    Among 
other  experiments,  we  strolled  down 
one  lovely  morning  towards  the  sea, 
with  the  hope  of  catching  some  fi^h 
for  our  dinner.    In  that  hope  we  were 
disappointed,  but  the  exquisite  beau^ 
of  the  marine  view  to  which  our  walk 
introduced  us,  amply  made  amends 
for  the  absence  of  sport.    It  was  one  of 
those  soft  and  enervating  days  which 
even  in  England  we  sometimes  meet 
with,  during  the  latter  weeks  of  De- 
cember, and  which,  in  the  south  of 
France,  are  very  firequent  at  that  sea- 
son.   The  sun  was  shining  brightly 
and  warmly,  not  a  breath  of  air  was 
astir,  and  the  only  sound  distinguish- 
able by  us,  who  stood  on  the  summit 
of  the  cliff,  was  the  gentle  and  unceas- 
ing murmur  of  tiny  waves,  as  they 
threw  themselves  upon  the  swingle. 
The  extent  of  waters  upon  which  we 
gazed,  was  bounded  on  the  right  by 
the  head-lands  at  the  mowth  of  the 
Adour,  and  on  the  left  by  those  near 
Passages.    Before  us  the  waste  seemed 
interminable,  and  I  am  not  sure  that 
it  was  the  less  subUme  because  not  a 
boat  or  vessel  of  any  descriptibn  could 
be  descried  upon  it.     At  such  mo- 
ments as  these,  and  when  contemplat- 
ing such  a  scene,  it  is  hardly  possible 
for  any  man  to  hinder  his  tnoughta 
from  wandering  away  from  the  objebts 
immediately  around  him,  to  the  land 
of  his  nativity,  and  the  home  of  his 
fathers.    I  do  not  recollect  any  hour 
of  my  life  during  which  the  thought  of 
home  came  more  powerfully  across  me 
than  the  present.   Perhaps,  indeed,  the 
season  of  the  year  had  some  effect  in 
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produoing  these  thoughts.  It  was  the 
season  of  mirth  and  festiyity — of  li- 
censed uproar  and  innocent  irregubt- 
rity ;  and  cold  and  heartless  must  he 
be  who  remembers  not  his  home,  how- 
ever &r  removed  from  him,  when  that 
season  returns.  I  confess  that  the  idea 
of  mine  brought  something  like  mois- 
ture into  my  eyes,  of  which  I  had  then 
no  cause  to  m  ashamed,  and  the  re- 
membrance of  which  produces  in  me 
no  sense  of  shame  even  now. 

The  walk  towards  the  sea  became 
from  this  Ume  my  favourite,  but  it 
was  not  my  onl^  one.  Attended  bv 
my  faithful  spaniel,  (a  little  animal, 
by  the  way,  which  never  deserted  me 
even  in  battle,)  I  wandered  with  a  gun 
across  my  shoulder  over  a  great  extent 
of  country,  and  in  all  directions.  I 
found  the  scenery  beautiful,  but  far 
less  beautiAil  than  I  had  expected  to 
find  it  in  the  south  of  France.  There 
was  no  want  of  wood,  it  is  true  ;  and 
some  fields,  or  rather  fields  l3ring  fid- 
low,  were  intermixed,  in  fair  propor- 
tion, with  green  meadows,  and  sloping 
downs.  But  there  was  nothing  strik- 
ing or  romantic  anywhere,  except  in 
the  bold  boundary  of  the  I^yrenees, 
now  twenty  miles  distant  I  observed, 
however,  that  there  was  no  want  of 
chateaux  and  gentlemen's  seats.  These 
were  scattered  about  in  considerable 
numbers,  as  if  this  had  been  a  fitvour- 
ite  resort  of  those  few  among  the 
French  gentiy  who  prefer  the  quiet  of 
the  country  to  the  bustle  and  hurryof 
Paris.  Some  of  these  chateaux  were, 
moreover,  exceedingly  elegant  in  their 
appearance,  and  inmcated  from  that, 
as  welf  as  from  their  extent,  that  they 
belonged  to  men  of  higher  rank  than 
the  Blayor  of  Biaritz  ;  but  the  gene-, 
rality  wereiof  a  description  which  be- 
spoke their  owners  as  belonging  to  the 
class  of  wealthy  merchants  who  sup- 
ported their  town-houses  and  ware- 
rooms  in  Bayoune,  or  perhaps  in  Bour- 
deaux.  *But  all  were  thoroughly  ran- 
sacked. Over  them,  as  well  as  over  the 
houses  in  our  rear,  the  storm  of  rapine 
had  passed,  leaving  its  usual  traces  of 
dilapidation  and  ruin  behind. 

It  is  needless  to  continue  a  narra- 
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tive  of  such  events.  Thus  passed  se- 
veral weeks,  the  business  of  one  day 
resembling,  in  almost  evenrrespect, 
the  business  of  another.  Whenever 
the  weather  would  permit,  I  made  a 
point  of  living  out  of  doors;  when  the 
contrary  was  tiie  case,  I  adopted  the 
ordinary  expedients  to  kill  time  with. 
Nor  were  we,  all  this  time,  without 
a  few  occurrences  calculated  to  hinder 
our  forgetting  that  we  really  were  in 
an  enemy's  country,  and  at  the  seat  of 
war.  The  bloody  flag  was  more  than 
once  hoisted  on  the  tower  of  the  chuveh 
of  Arcanques,  as  a  signal  that  the 
French  troops  were  in  motion,  and 
we,  in  our  turn,  stood  to  arms.  But 
of  such  alarms  almost  all  proved  to  be 
^undless,  and  those  which  were  not 
mtendedly  so,  might  as  well  have  been 
omitted.  The  &ct  was,  that  Soult,  hav- 
ing been  called  upon  at  this  time  to 
detach  some  divisions  of  his  veteran 
soldiers  to  the  assistance  of  Napoleon, 
already  hard  pressed  by  the  allies  in 
the  north,  was  under  the  necessity  of 
impressing  into  his  service  eveiymale 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  who  was  not 
absolutely  requiied  to  cultivate  the 
soil.  The  entire  winter  was  accord- 
ingly spent  by  him  in  toaining  the 
conscripts  to  the  use  of  arms.  He 
marched  and  countermarched  them 
from  place  to  place,  that  they  might 
learn  to  move  with  celerity  and  in  or- 
der. He  set  up  tai^gets  for  them  to 
fire  at,  and  caused  frequent  alarms  to 
our  picquets  when  teaching  his  recruits 
to  take  a  correct  aim ;  he  was,  in  short, 
now,  as  he  always  was,  indejRatigable 
in*  providing  for  the  defence  of  the 
country  committed  to  his  care,  and  in 
his  endeavours  to  make  the  most  of  a 
force  assuredly  not  adequate  for  the 
purpose.  But  we  were  not  doomed 
to  be  continuaUy  the  dupes  of  frdse 
alarms,  nor  to  be  amused  mr  ever  with 
the  issuing  of  orders,  which  were 
scarcely  issued  when  they  were  again 
retracted.  A  necessity  for  a  real  move- 
ment occurred  at  last^  and  we  bade 
adieu  for  ever  to  the  cottage  at  Gau- 
thory,  which  we  first  enterea  with  re- 
gret, and  finally  quitted  without  re- 
metanoe. 
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It  might  be  about  six  or  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  Janu- 
ar},  IB  14,  when  an  orderly  seijeant 


burst  inlto  our  chamber,  and  ckssired 
us  to  get  the  men  under  arms  without 
delay,  for  that  the  enemy  were  in  mo- 


IML  In  an  initant  we  sprung  from 
our  bedSy  drened  and  accoutred  forth- 
with, ordered  the  trumpeter  to  sound 
the  aseembl J,  and  our  serrants  to  pre- 
pare breakfiMt.  The  kst  of  these  in- 
junctknis  was  obeyed  in  an  incredibly 
flliort  space  of  tune,  iosomuch,  that 
whilst  the  troops  were  hun^g  to 
tiwir  stations,  we  were  devouring  our 
morning's  repast ;  and  in  little  more 
tiyud  %  quarter  of  an  hour  from  the 
fint  signal  of  alarm,  the  regiment  was 
lotmedin  marching-<M:der  upon  the 
high  road.  Kor  were  many  moments 
wasted  in  that  situation.  The  word 
was  giT^i  to  advance,  and  we  again 
pressed  forward  towards  the  mayor's 
Douse. 

When  we  reached  the  post  of  Am- 
mtm,  of  which  so  much  notice  has  al- 
leaAy  been  taken,  we  found,  indeed, 
tha  the  whole  of  the  left  column  was 
mofing,  but  tiiat  the  old  battle-ground 
aromid  the  chateau,  and  in  the  woods 
and  indoeares  near  it,  was  left  entire- 
ly to  the  protection  of  the  ordinary 
pieipiets.  Of  the  enemy's  forces  not 
a  an^  battalion  showed  itself  here  ; 
whilst  our  own  were  all  filing  towards 
the  ri^t ;  a  rout  into  which  we  also 
fiddly  struck,  as  if  following  the  na- 
tuil  current  of  the  stream  of  war. 
In  this  joumey  we  passed  over  a  good 
ded  of  ground  which  was  already  fs^ 
nulisr  to  us,  skirting  the  brow  of  the 
afine  which  had  separated  the  hos- 
tfle  armies  during  the  pauses  in  their 
late  contest,  till  having  reached  the 
meadow  where  our  camp  had  former- 
fy  been  |Htched,  we  were  turned  into 
a  new  dnection  ;  and  led  upwards  till 
we  gained  the  top  of  the  hill  on  which 
the  churdi  of  ijrcanques  stands,  and 
round  the  base  of  which  the  vUlage 
of  Arcanques  is  scattered.  In  the 
maintenance  of  this  post  we  relieved 
a  section  of  the  light  division,  which 
immediately  took  a  rightward  course ; 
thus  indicating  that  the  whole  strength 
of  Uie  army  w•^ld  be  mustered  at  one 
extremity,  and  other  points  of  the  line 
left  to  the  protection  of  a  few  scattered 
bdgades. 

It  was  evening  before  we  reached 
our  ground,  and  as  yet  no  provisions 
had  been  issued  out  to  us:  Of  course, 
our  ^>petites  were  excellent,  indeed 
Uie  appetites  of  men  who  have  no- 
Uimg  to  eat  are  seldom  sickly ;  and 
this  we  amply  demonstrated,  as  soon 
as  an  opportunity  of  demonstrating 
iht  hct  was    ottered.     Little  time, 
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however,  was  given  for  the  enpoyment 
of  social  intercourse  or  bodily  rest ; 
for  we  had  hardly  swallowed  a  hasty 
meal,  when  the  better  half  of  the 
corps  was  sent  forward  to  occupy  a 
few  cottages  in  frt>nt  of  the  village ; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  night  was 
spent  in  that  state  of  excitement  and 
anxiety,  which  necessarily  waits  upon 
such  as  form  the  outposts  or  advanced 
guard  of  an  armj. 

My  own  station  this  night  was  not 
exactly  at  one  of  the  most  forward 
posts,  but  in  a  ruinous  building  at 
the  outskirts  of  the  village,  where  I 
was  placed  with  a  bodv  of  men,  to 
support  the  picquets.  The  thins;  into 
which  we  were  ushered,  had,  no  doubt^ 
once  upon  a  time  been  a  habitable 
mansion ;  at  present  it  consisted  of 
little  else  than  the  shell,  and  a  very 
wretched  shell,  of  a  fimn-house.  Not 
only  were  the  doors  and  windows 
gone,  but  the  ceilings  and  partitions, 
which  were  wont  to  divide  one  apart- 
ment from  another,  were  all  broken 
down  ;  whilst  the  roof  was  in  a  great 
measure  stripped  off,  and  the  frag- 
ments which  remained  of  it  were  per- 
forated in  all  directions.  I  well  re* 
collect  that  the  night  was  piercingly 
cold.  The  frost  had,  of  late,  set  in 
with  renewed  severity ;  and  a  sharp 
northerly  wind  blowing,  swept  with  a 
melancholy  sound  through  our  dilapi- 
dated mansion.  But  we  were  on  lit- 
tle ceremony  here.  Large  fires  were 
•lighted  in  different  places  upon  the 
earthen  floor,  round  which  we  gladly 
crept ;  whilst  an  allowance  of  grog  bch 
ing  brought  up,  and  pipes  and  segars 
lighted,  we  were  soon  as  merry  and 
as  light-hearted  as  men  could  desire 
to  be.  It  is  true  that  ever  and  anon 
—every  half  hour,  for  example— a 
party  of  six  or  eight  of  us  sallied  forth, 
to  patrole  from  picquet  to  picquet^ 
and  to  see  that  all  was  right  between; 
but  we  returned  from  such  excursions 
with  increased  predilection  for  our 
fire-side ;  and  the  events  of  the  ram- 
ble, be  they  what  they  might,  furnish- 
ed food  for  conversation  till  another 
was  deemed  necessary. 

So  passed  the  night  of  the  third ; 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  I 
expected,  as  an  ordinary  matter,  to  be 
relieved,  and  to  be  withdrawn  to  the 
rear,  but  it  was  not  so.  Men,  it  ap- 
peared, were  scarce  at  this  point  of 
the  line  ;  and  hence  those  who  formed 
it  were  called  upon  to  perform  double 
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duty.  loBiead  of  being  remoyed  to 
some  place  where  a  souod  night's  rest 
might  be  enjoyed,  I  and  mj  party 
found  ourselyes,  on  the  morning  of 
the  fourth,  ordered  to  advance,  and 
to  occupy  the  foremost  chain  ;  from 
which  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  be- 
holding the  enemy  in  very  consider- 
able force,  at  the  distance  of  little 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
our  sentries.  This  sight,  however, 
only  gave  a  spur  to  our  exertions,  and 
hindered  us  from  repining  at  what  we 
might  have  beeQ  otherwise  tempted  to 
consider  as  an  undue  exercise  of  our 
powers  of  watchfulness. 

The  particular  picquet  of  which  I 
was  placed  in  command  happened  to 
be  detached  from  all  others,  and  to  be 
nearly  half  a  mile  in  front  of  the  rest 
It  was  stationed  on  a  sort  of  sugar-loaf 
hill,  separated  from  our  own  regular 
chain  of  posts  by  a  deep  and  rugged 
glen,  and  kept  apart  from  the  French 
lines  only  by  an  imaginary  boimdary 
of  hedges  and  paling.  So  exposed,  in- 
deed, was  the  spot,  that  I  received  po- 
sitive orders  to  abandon  it  as  soon  as 
darkness  should  set  in,  and  to  retire 
across  the  hollow  to  the  high  grounds 
opposite.  The  reader  will  easily  be- 
lieve, that,  in  such  a  situation,  little 
leisure  was  given  for  relaxation  either 
of  body  or  mind.  During  the  entire 
day,  indeed,  my  occupation  consisted 
in  prying  closely,  with  the  aid  of  a 
telescope,  into  Uie  enemy's  lines ;  in 
considering  how  I  could  best  main*, 
tain  myseS  in  case  of  an  attack,  and 
retreat  most  securely  in  case  I  should 
be  overpowered. 

The  view  from  my  picquet-house 
was,  however,  extremely  animating. 
Beneath  me,  at  the  distance  of  only 
two  fields,  lay  the  French  outposts ; 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  half  a 
mile  in  rear  of  which,  were  encamped 
several  large  bodies  both  of  infantry 
and  cavalry.  Of  these,  it  was  evident 
that  vast  numbers  were  raw  recruits. 
They  wore  at  drill,  marching  and 
countermarching,  and  performing  va- 
rious evolutions  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  day :  a  circumstance  which, 
at  first,  excited  no  little  uneasiness  on 
my  part,  inasmuch  as  I  expected,  eve- 
ry moment,  that  my  post  would  be 
assaulted  ;  but  as  soon  as  I  saw  a  tar- 
get erected,  and  the  troops  practising 
with  ball,  I  became  easy.  *'  There 
will  be  no  attack  to^ay,''  thought 
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I,  *'  otherwise  so  much  amfnanition 
would  not  be  wasted.*' 

I  had  hardly  said  so,  when  I  ob- 
served a  mounted  ofiicer  advancmg 
from  the  enemy's  camp  toward  the 
base  of  a  hill  which  my  party  held. 
He  was  followed  by  a  cloud  of  people, 
in  apparent  confusion,  it  is  true,  but 
not  more  confused  than  French  skir- 
mishers generally  appear  to  be  ;  who 
lay  down  behind  the  hedges  in  the 
immediate  front  of  the  sentinels,  as  if 
waiting  for  an  order  to  fire  and  to 
rush  on.  I  had  just  ordered  my  peo- 
ple under  arms,  and  was  proceeding 
towards  the  sentries  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  a  few  necessary  orders,  when 
the  French  officer  halted  ;  and  a  trum- 
peter, who  accompanied  him,  sounded 
a  parley.  Of  course  I  descended  the 
hill,  and  causing  my  trumpeter  to  an- 
swer the  signal,  the  Frenchinan  advan« 
ced.  He  was  the  bearer  of  letters 
frt>m  such  British  officers  and  sol- 
diers as  had  been  taken  in  the  late 
actions  ;  and  he  likewise  handed  over 
to  me  several  sums  of  money  and 
changes  of  clothing  for  some  of  his 
countrymen  who  had  fallen  into  our 
hands. 

This  being  done,  we  naturally  en- 
tered into  conversation  touching  the 
state  of  Europe,  and  the  events  of  the 
war.  My  new  acquaintance  utterly 
denied  the  truth  of  Ni^leon's  re- 
verses, and  seemed  to  doubt  the  idea 
of  an  invasion  of  France  by  the  ar- 
mies of  the  North.  He  assured  me 
that  the  whole  country  was  in  arms ; 
that  every  peasant  had  become  a  sol- 
dier; that  bands  of  partisans  were 
forming  on  all  sides  of  us ;  and  that 
it  was  vain  to  hope  that  we  should 
ever  pass  the  Adour,  or  proceed  far- 
ther within  the  sacred  territory  than 
we  had  already  proceeded.  He  spoke 
of  the  desertion  of  the  Qerman  corps 
with  a  degree  of  bitter  contempt, 
which  proved  the  very  reverse  of  what 
he  was  desirous  of  proving,  that  the 
event  had  greatly  shaken  the  confi- 
dence of  &ult  in  his  auxiliaries; 
and,  above  all,  he  affected  to  regard 
the  whole  of  the  recent  operations  as 
mere  affairs,  or  trifling  contests  of  de- 
tachments, in  no  way  capable  of  in- 
fluencing the  final  issues  of  the  war. 
Yet  he  was  not  displeased  when  I 
laughed  at  his  style  of  oratory ;  and, 
after  gasconading  a  good  deal,  both 
the  one  and  the  other,  we  shook  hands, 
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ftnd  parted  the  best  friends  imiigma- 
Ue. 

I  had  hardlj  quitted  him,  at  least 
I  had  not  reached  my  station  on  the 
tdn  of  the  hill,  when  I  heurd  myself 
called  by  one  of  the  sentinels,  and 
turned  round.  I  saw  the  indiyidual 
with  whom  I  had  been  conyersing 
sitting  in  the  midst  of  a  little  group 
of  French  officers,  and  watching  tiie 
progress  of  an  old  woman  who  was 
coming  towards  our  lines.  She  held 
a  laige  botde  in  her  hand,  which  she 
lifted  up  to  attract  my  notice,  and 
continued  to  moye  forward,  gabbling 
loudlr  all  the  while.  Obmng  her 
signal,  I  returned,  and  met  her  a  few 
yuds  in  front  of  the  sentries,  when 
she  delivered  to  me  about  a  couple  of 
quarts  of  brandy  as  a  present  from  the 
rnndi  officers ;  who  had  desired  her 
taay,  that  if  I  could  spare  them  a 
lil4le  tea  in  exchange,  they  would  feel 
obliged.  It  so  happened  that  I  had 
iiro^t  no  such  luxuiy  as  tea  to  my 
po^  Of  this  I  informed  the  female 
Mercury,  but  I  desired  her  to  offer 
my  best  acknowledgments  to  her  em- 
pbyers*  and  to  ad^  that  I  had  sent 
to  the  rear  in  oraer  to  procure  it. 
With  this  message  she  accordingly  de- 
parted, haying  promised  to  keep  in 
n^  for  at  least  naif  an%our,  and  to 
retem  as  soon  as  I  should  make  asign 
^st  the  tea  had  arrived. 

My  bugler  made  good  haste,  and 
soon  returned  with  aMut  a  quarter  of 
aponnd  of  black  tea^  the  half  of  the 
stock  which  remainea  in  my  canteen. 
In  the  dteanwhile  the  French  officers 
continned  sitting  together,  and  all 
rose  when  I  waved  my  cap  to  their 
carrier.  The  old  lady  was  not  remiss 
in  taking  the  hint  I  handed  over  to 
her  the  little  parcel,  with  numerous 
UKdogies  for  its  tenuity ;  and  I  had 
the  ntis£action  to  perceive,  that,  tri- 
fling  as  it  was,  it  proved  acceptable. 
The  party  pulled  off  their  hats  as  an 
acknowledgment — 1  did  the  same ;  and 
we  each  departed  to  our  respective 
stations. 

There  is  something  extremely  agree- 
able in  carrying  on  hostilities  after 
this  fsfihion ;  yet  the  matter  may  be 
poshed  too  far.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  war,  indeed,  so  good  an  under- 
standing prevailed  between  the  out- 
posts of  the  two  armies,  that  Lord 
WeDii^^n  found  it  necessary  to  for- 
bid all  communication  whatever  ;  nor 
win  the  reader  wonder  at  this,  when 
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I  state  to  him  the  reason.  A  field- 
officer,  I  shall  not  say  in  what  part  of 
the  line,  in  going  his  rounds  one  night, 
found  tnat  the  whole  of  the  serieant^s 
picquet-guard  had  disappeared  He 
was,  of  course,  both  alanned  and  sur- 
prised at  the  occurrence ;  but  his  alarm 
gave  place  to  absolute  astonishment, 
when,  on  stretching  forward  to  ob- 
serve whether  there  was  any  move> 
ment  in  the  enemy's  lines,  he  peeped 
into  a  cottage  from  which  a  noise  of 
reveby  was  proceeding,  and  beheld 
the  party  sitting  in  the  most  sociable 
manner  with  a  similar  party  of  French- 
men, and  carousing  jovially.  As  soon 
as  he  showed  himself,  his  own  men 
rose,  and  wishing  their  companions  a 
good  night,  returned  with  the  neat- 
est MTig-frM  to  their  post.  It  is, 
however,  but  justice  to  add,  that  the 
sentinels  on  both  sides  fiuthfiiUy  kept 
their  ^und,  and  that  no  intention  of 
desertug  existed  on  either  part.  In 
&ct,  it  was  a  sort  of  custom,  the 
French  and  English  guards  visiting 
each  other  by  turns. 

At  the  period  of  which  I  have  spo- 
ken above^  however,  no  such  extraor- 
dinary intimacy  had  begun.  As  yet 
we  were  merely  civil  towards  one  an- 
other ;  and  even  thai  degree  of  civility 
was  for  a  while  interrupted,  by  the 
surprisal  of  a  French  post  bv  a  detach- 
ment from  General  6eres£>rd*s  divi- 
sion, on  the  river  Nive.  Not  that  the 
picquet  was  wantonly  cut  off,  or  that 
any  blame  could  possibly  attach  to 
the  general  who  oraered  its  surprisaL 
The  &ct  was,  Uiat  the  outpost  in  a  ues- 
tion  occupied  a  hill  upon  the  allied 
bank  of  the  stream.  It  was  complete- 
ly insulated  and  detached  from  all 
other  French  posts,  and  appeared  to 
be  held  as  much  out  of  parverseness, 
as  because  it  commanded  a  view  of 
the  British  lines  to  a  great  extent 
Lord  Beresford  had  repeatedly  dis- 
patched flags  of  truce,  to  request  that 
It  might  be  withdrawn,  expressing 
great  imwiUingness  to  violate  the  sa- 
cred character  which  had  been  tacitly 
conferred  upon  the  picquets ;  but 
Soult  was  d^  to  his  entreaties,  and 
replied  to  his  threats,  only  by  daring 
him  to  carry  them  into  execution. 
A  party  was  accordingly  ordered  out, 
one  stormy  night,  to  cut  off  the  guard ; 
and  so  successful  was  the  attempt, 
that  an  officer  and  thirty  soldiers,  with 
a  midshipman  and  a  few  seamen,  who 
had  charge  of  the  boat  by  whicn  the 
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reliefs  were  daily  ferried  oyer,  were 
taken.  Kot  a  shot  was  fired.  The 
French,  trusting  to  the  storm  for  pro- 
tection, had  called  in  their  yidettes, 
haying  only  one  on  duty  at  the  door 
of  the  house,  and  he  found  his  anns 
pinioned,  and  himself  secured,  ere  the 
roar  of  the  tempest  had  permitted  him 
to  detect  the  sound  of  approaching 
steps.  The  unfortunate  subaltern  who 
commanded,  sent  in  a  few  days  after 
for  his  baggage ;  but  the  reply  was, 
that  the  genend  would  forward  to  him 
a  halter,  as  the  only  indulgence  which 
he  merited. 

But  to  return  to  my  own  personal 
narratiye.  After  the  adyenture  of  the 
tea,  nothing  particular  occurred  whilst 
I  continued  m  charge  of  the  post.  As 
soon  as  darkness  had  fiurly  set  in,  I 
proposed,  in  obedience  to  my  orders, 
to  withdraw ;  and  I  carried  my  design 
into  execution  without  any  molesta- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  It  was, 
howeyer,  their  custom  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  hiU  as  soon  as  the  British 
troops  abandoned  it ;  and  hence  I  had 
not  proceeded  aboye  half  way  across 
the  rayine,  when  I  heard  the  yoices 
of  a  French  detachment,  which  must 
haye  marched  into  tiie  court-yard  of 
the  house  almost  at  the  yeiy  moment 
when  I  and  my  men  marched  out  of 
it.  But  they  made  no  attempt  to  an- 
noy us,  and  we  rejoined  the  corps 
from  which  we  had  been  detached  m 
perfect  safety. 

The  next  day  was  spent  in  a  state 
of  rest  in  the  diateau  of  Arcanques. 
It  is  a  fine  old  pile,  and  stands  at  the 
foot  of  the  little  eminence  on  which 
the  church  is  built  Like  many  man- 
sions in  England  of  the  date  of  Queen 
Eliaabeth  or  Henry  VIII.,  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  J^gh  wall ;  within  which 
is  a  payed  court,  leading  up  to  the 
main  entrance,  but  it,  too,  like  all 
the  buildings  near,  bore  ample  testi-* 
mony  to  the  merciless  operation  of 
war,  in  its  crumbling  masonry  and 
bUu^ened  timbers.  There  was  a  groye 
of  yenerabie  old  firs  round  it,  from 
which  all  the  late  firing  had  not  en- 
tirely expelled  a  collection  of  rooks. 

Of  the  churdi  I  haye  a  less  perfect 
recollection  than  I  haye  of  the  cha- 
teau. I  remember,  indeed,  that  its 
situation  was  highly  striking,  aind  that 
the  yiew  from  the  church-yard  was  of 
no  ordinary  beauty.  I  recollect,  like- 
wise, seyeral  statues  of  knights  and 
ladies  reposing  in  niches  round  the 
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walls ;  some  with  the  cross  upon  thdr 
shields,  and  their  legs  laid  athwart,  to 
show  uiat  they  had  seryed  in  Pales- 
tine, or  belonged  to  the  order  of  Uie 
Sepulchre ;  and  others  in  the  same  an- 
cient costume  of  chain  armour.  But 
whether  the^  were  worthy  of  admira- 
tion, as  specunens  of  the  art  of  sculp- 
ture, I  cannot  now  take  it  upon  me  to 
declare.  I  remarked,  howeyer,  that 
the  deyioes  on  the  shields  of  most  of 
these  warriors,  and  the  crests  upon 
their  helmets,  resembled  the  coat  and 
crest  which  were  emblasoned  oyer  the 
gateway  of  the  chateau-;  and  hence  I 
concluded  Uiat  they  were  the  effigies 
of  the  former  lords  of  the  castle,  and 
that  the  fiunily  which  owned  it  must 
haye  been  at  one  period  of  some  con- 
seouence. 

It  was  not)  howeyer,  in  examining 
these  buildings  alone  that  I  found 
amusement  for  my  hours  of  idle- 
ness. From  the  churdi-yard,  as  I 
haye  already  stated,  the  yiew  is  at 
all  times  magnificent,  and  it  was  ren- 
dered doubly  so  to-aay  by  the  moye- 
ments  of  our  army.  The  tide  of  war 
seemed  to  haye  taken  a  sudden  turn ; 
and  the  numerous  corps  which  had  so 
lately  defiled  towards  the  right  could 
now  he  seen  retracing  their  steps,  and 
deploying  tbwards  the  left.  it  was 
a  nu^^nificent  spectacle.  From  the 
high  ground  on  which  I  stood  I  could 
see  yery  nearly  to  the  two  extreme 
points  of  the  position ;  and  the  effect 
produced  by  we  mardiing  of  nearly 
120,000  men,  may  be  more  easily  ima- 
gined than  described.  Th^  roads  of 
communication  ran,  for  the  most  part, 
in  the  rear  of  Arcanques.  They  were 
all  crowded — cayalry,  infiuitry,  and 
artillery,  were  moying ;  some  colimms 
marching  in  eschellon,  others  pausing, 
from  time  to  time,  as  if  to  watch  some 
object  in  their  front ;  whilst,  oyer  and 
anon,  a  groye,  or  wood,  would  reoeiye 
an  armed  mass  into  its  bosom,  and 
then  seem  to  be  on  fire,  frt>m  the  flash- 
ing of  the  sun  upon  tiie  bayonets. 
HappUy  for  me  it  was  a  day  of  bright 
sun-shine,  consequently  eyery  object 
looked  to  adyantage;  nor,  I  suspect^ 
haye  many  of  our  oldest  soldiers  be- 
held a  more  strikins  panorama  than 
the  combination  of  the  objects  around 
me  this  day  produced. 

I  stood  and  watched  with  intense 
interest  the  shifting  scene,  till  it  gra- 
dually settled  down  into  one  of  quiet. 
The  yarious  brigades,  as  I  afterwards 
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ktmedy  were  onl^  returning  firom  the 
pdnt  towmrds  which  the  appearance  of 
danger  had  hurried  them,  and  now  . 
proceeded  to  establish  themselyes  once 
more  in  their  cantoxunents.  The 
French  general,  either  awed  by  the 
it^  of  preparedness  in  which  he 
fomid  Hi,  or  satisfied  with  haying  call- 
ed us  for  a  few  days  into  the  field 
at  this  inclement  season,  laid  aside 
the  tiireatening  attitude  which  he  had 
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assumed.  It  suited  not  the  policy  of 
our  gallant  leader,  to  expose  his  troops 
wantonly  to  the  miseries  of  a  winter 
campaign,  and  hence  rest  and  shelter 
were  again  the  order  of  the  day.  But 
in  these  the  corps  to  which  I  was  at- 
tached had  as  yet  no  participation, 
our  march  being  directea,  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  to  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
Charlotte,  where  the  charge  of  the 
picquets  was  once  more  assigned  to  us. 
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Thi  transactions  of  the  three  days, 
from  ike  8th  to  the  11th  of  January, 
reaemUed  so  completely,  in  all  parti- 
cuius,  the  transactions  of  other  days, 
dmiDg  which  it  fell  to  our  lot  to  keep 
mid  beside  the  Mayor's  house,  that 
I  viU  not  try  the  patience  of  my  read- 
er by  oarratinff  them  at  length.  He 
viU  fteoordin^y  take  it  for  granted, 
thst  the  ordinary  routine  of  watching 
asd  libour  was  gone  through  ;  that  no 
attempt  was  made,  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy,  to  surprise  or  harass  us  ;  and 
tbit,  with  the  exception  of  a  Utile  suf- 
foing  from  extreme  cold,  and  the 
vaat  of  a  moderate  proportion  of  sleep, 
vehad  no  c»use  to  complain  of  our 
destiny.  When  we  first  came  to  our 
groond,  we  found  the  redoubt  in  a 
itate  of  considerable  forwardness ; 
^itite  defensible  indeed,  in  case  of 
eoogency  ;  and  we  left  it  on  the  last 
of  tlie  month  mentioned  aboTO,  even 
more  perfect^  and  capable  of  contain- 
ing at  least  a  thousand  men  as  its  gar- 
rison. It  was  not,  however,  with  an^ 
feeling;  of  r^ret  that  we  beheld  a  bri- 
gade of  guards  approaching  our  en- 
campm^it)  about  two  hours  after 
nooi^  on  the  11th,  nor  did  we  experi- 
ence the  slightest  humiliation  in  sur- 
rendering to  them  our  tents,  our  work- 
ing tools,  and  the  post  of  honour. 

Kow,  then,  we  looked  forward,  not 
ooIt  with  resignation,  but  with  real 
aatisfiiction,  to  a  peaceable  sojourn  of 
a  few  weeks  at  Qauthory.  We  had 
nerer,  it  is  true,  greatly  admired  these 
cantonments,  but  the  erents  of  the 
last  ei^t  or  ten  days  had  tauff ht  us 
to  set  Its  true  value  upon  a  settled  ha- 
bitation of  any  description ;  and  wq 
aooordingly  made  up  our  minds  to 
grumble  no  more.  But  just  as  the  line 
ei  Boarch  was  beginning  to  form,  in- 
telligence reac]^ed  us,  tbtt  the  place  of 
our  abode  was  changed  ;  other  ti-oops, 


it  appeared,  had  been  placed  in  our 
former  apartments ;  and  we  were,  in 
consequence,  commanded  to  house  our- 
selves in  the  village  of  Bedart.  I  mean 
not  to  assert  that  the  order  was  recei- 
ved with  any  degree  of  dissatisfaction  ; 
but  feeling  as  at  that  moment  we 
did,  it  was  in  truth,  a  matter  of  per- 
fect indifference  where  we  were  sta- 
tioned, provided  only  we  had  a  roof 
over  our  heads,  and  an  opportunity 
was  granted  of  resting  firom  our  la- 
bours. 

The  village  of  Bedart  is  built  upon 
an  eminence,  immediately  in  rear  of 
the  large  common  on  which  the  ad- 
vanced origade  lay  encamped.  It  con- 
sists of  about  thirty  houses,  some  of 
them  of  a  tolerable  size,  but  the  ma- 
jority were  cottages.  Into  one  of  the 
largest  my  friend  and  myself  were 
fortunate  enough  to  be  ushered ;  and 
as  we  found  chimneys  and  windows 
already  formed,  the  former  permitting 
us  to  keep  fires  alight  without  the  at- 
tendant miseiy  of  smoke,  and  the  lat- 
ter proof  against  the  weather,  we  sin- 
cerely congratulated  ourselves  on  our 
change  of  abode.  Nor  was  it  onl  v  on 
account  of  the  superiority  of  these 
over  our  former  quarters  that  we  re- 
joiced in  this  migration.  The  country 
around  proved  to  be  better  stocked 
with  game,  especially  with  hares,  than 
any  which  we  hiid  yet  inhabited  ;  and 
hence  we  continued,  by  the  hdp  of 
our  guns  and  grevhounds,  not  only  to 
spend  the  mormngs  very  agreeably, 
but  to  keep  our  own  and  our  friends 
tables  well  supplied. 

I  have  mentioned,  in  a  former  chap- 
ter, that  the  little  town  of  Biaritz 
stands  upon  the  seashore,  and  that  it 
was,  at  the  period  of  which  I  now 
write,  regarded  as  a  sort  of  neutral 
ground  by  the  French  and  English 
armies.    Patroles  from  both  did,  in- 
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deed,  occasionally  reconnoitre  it ;  the 
French,  in  particular,  seldom  permit- 
ting a  day  to  pass  without  a  part^  of 
their  light  cavalry  riding  through  it. 
Tet  to  visit  Biaritz  became  now  the 
fiivourite  amusement  amonest  us,  and 
the  greater  the  risk  run  of  being  sa- 
bred or  taken,  the  more  eager  were  we 
to  incur  and  to  escape  it.  But  there 
was  a  cause  for  this,  good  reader,  and 
I  will  tell  thee  what  it  was. 

In  peaceable  times,  Biaritz  consti- 
tuted, as  we  learned  from  its  inhabit- 
ants, a  fashionable  watering-place  to 
the  wealthy  people  of  Bayonne  and  its 
vicinity.  It  was,  and  no  doubt  is,  now 
a  remarkably  pretty  village,  about  as 
large,  perhaps,  as  Sandgate,  and  built 
upon  the  very  margin  of  the  vrater. 
l^e  town  itseft  lies  in  a  sort  of  hollow, 
between  two  green  hills,  which,  to- 
wards the  sea,  end  in  broken  clifb. 
Its  houses  were  neatly  white-washed ; 
and,  above  all,  it  was,  and  I  trust  still 
is,  distinguished  as  the  residence  of 
two  or  throe  handsome  females.  These 
ladies  had  about  them  all  the  gaietv 
and  liveliness  of  Frenchwomen,  with 
a  good  deal  of  the  sentimentality  of 
our  own  £Eur  countiywomen.  To  us 
they  were  particularly  pleasant,  pro- 
fessing, I  know  not  how  truly,  to  pre- 
fer our  society  to  that  of  any  persons 
besides ;  and  we^  of  course,  were  far 
too  gallant  to  deny  them  that  gratifi- 
cation, because  we  risked  our  lives  or 
our  finsedom  at  each  visit.  By  no 
means.  Two  or  three  times  in  each 
week  tlie  favoured  few  mounted  their 
horses,  and  took  the  road  to  Biaritz, 
firom  which,  on  more  than  one  occi^ 
sion,  they  with  difficulty  returned. 

With  the  circumstances  of  one  of 
these  escapes  I  may  as  well  make  my 
reader  acquainted.  We  were,  for  the 
most  part,  prudent  enou^  to  cast  lots 
previous  to  our  setting  out,  in  order  to 
decide  on  whom,  among  the  party,  the 
ordinary  task  should  devolve  of  watch- 
ing outside,  to  prevent  a  surprisal  by 
the  enemy's  cavalry,  whilst  Ids  com- 
panions were  more  agreeably  employed 
within.  So  many  visits  had,  however, 
been  paid,  without  any  alarm  being 
given,  that  one  morning,  having  quit- 
ted Bedart  fewer  in  number  than  usual, 
we  rashly  determined  to  run  all  risks, 
rather  tlian  that  one  of  the  three  should 
spend  an  hour  so  cheerlessly.  The 
only  precaution  which  we  took  was  to 
picquet  our  horses,  ready  saddled  and 
bridled,  at  the  garden  gate,  instead  of 
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putting  them  up,  as  we  were  m  the 
habit  of  doing,  in  the  stable. 

It  was  well  for  us  that  even  this 
slender  precaution  had  been  taken. 
We  had  sat  about  half  an  hour  with 
our  fair  friends,  and  had  just  ceased 
to  joke  on  the  probability  of  our  suf- 
fering the  fiette  of  Sampson,  and  being 
caught  by  the  Philistines,  when,  on  a 
pause  in  the  conversation  taking  place, 
our  ears  were  saluted  with  the  sound 
of  horses'  hoofs  trampling  upon  the 
paved  street  We  sprang  to  the  win- 
dow, and  our  consternation  may  be 
guessed  at,  when  we  beheld  eight  or 
ten  French  hussars  riding  slowly  from 
the  lower  end  of  the  town.  Whilst 
we  were  hesitating  how  to  proceed, 
whether  to  remain  ^uiet,  with  the 
hope  that  the  party  mi^t  retire  with- 
out sean^iinff  any  of  the  houses,  or 
expose  ourselves  to  a  certain  pursuit 
by  flying,  we  observed  a  rascal,  in  the 
garb  of  a  seaman,  run  up  to  the  leader 
of  the  patrole,  and  lay  hold  of  his  Bri- 
dle, enter  into  conversation  with  him, 
and  point  to  the  abode  of  our  new  ao- 
ouaintances.  This  was  hint  enough. 
Without  pausing  to  say  frurewell  to 
our  fair  friends,  who  screamed,  as  if 
they,  and  not  we,  had  been  in  danger, 
we  ran  with  all  haste  to  the  spot  where 
our  horses  stood,  and  springing  into 
the  saddle,  applied  the  spur  with  very 
little  merc^  to  their  flanks.  We  were, 
none  of  us,  particularly  well  mounted ; 
but  either  our  pursuers  had  dismount- 
ed to  search  the  house,  or  they  took  at 
first  a  wrong  direction,  for  we  got  so 
much  the  start  of  them  before  the 
chase  fairly  began,  that  we  might  have 
possibly  escape,  had  we  been  obliged 
to  trust  to  our  own  steeds  as  far  as  the 
pioquets.  Of  this,  however,  I  am  I7 
no  means  certain,  for  they  were  un- 
questionably gaining  upon  us,  as  a 
sailor  would  say,  hand  over  hand, 
when,  by  great  good  fortune,  a  patrole 
of  our  own  cavalry  made  its  appear- 
ance. Then,  indeed,  the  tables  were 
completely  turned.  The  enemy  pulled 
up,  paused  for  an  instant,  and  then 
took  to  their  heels,  whilst  our  troop> 
ers,  who  had  trotted  forward  as  soon 
as  they  saw  what  was  the  matter,  put 
their  horses  to  the  speed,  and  followed. 
Whether  they  overtook  their  adversa- 
ries, and  wliat  was  the  issue  of  the 
skinnish,  if  indeed  any  skirmish  took 
place,  I  cannot  tell ;  for  though  we 
made  an  attempt  to  revenge  ourselves 
upon  our  late  pursuers,  we  soon  found 
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tiyU  we  were  distanced  bj  both  par- 
ti«i^  and  were,  perforce,  contented  to 
ride  qnietW  bcnne,  ccmg^nitulating  each 
other  bj  ue  waj  on  onr  hair-breadth 
deliTennoe.  mm  that  time  forward 
we  were  more  prudent.  Our  yimts 
wer^  indeed,  resumed,  and  with  their 
osoal  fieauency,  but  we  took  care  not 
agun  to  dispense  with  the  watchful- 
IMB8  of  one^  who,  on  the  contrary, 
took  his  station  henceforth  on  the  top 
of  ono  of  the  heights,  from  which  he 
oommanded  a  view  of  the  surrounding 
country,  to  the  distance  of  sevenu 
miks.  Though,  therefor^  we  were 
more  than  once  summoned  to  horse, 
becaose  the  enemy's  dragoons  were  in 
wtfjaty  we  gmerally  contnyed  to  mount 
in  such  time,  as  to  preclude  the  neces- 
Bty<tf  riding,  as  we  had  before  ridden, 
for  life  or  liberty. 

%f  spending  my  mornings  thus,  or 
in  a  determined  pursuit  of  game,  and 
aqreroiings  in  such  society  as  a  corps 
of  gentlemanly  young  men  fumishcKl, 
Bflazfy  afbrtnight  pas»ed  oyer  my  h«id 
befiore  I  was  aware  that  time  could 
hate  made  so  much  progress.  It  sel- 
dom happens,  howeyer,  that  any  pe- 
riod of  hiunan  existence,  wheUier  ex- 
tenatye  or  contracted,  puses  by  with- 
o«t  some  circumstanoe  occurring  cal- 
culated to  produce  painful  sensations. 
I  leooDect)  in  the  course  of  this  f ort- 
ni|^  an  eyent,  which,  though  I  was 
no  fitfther  concerned  in,  it  than  as  a 
■pedator,  made  a  de^  and  melancholy 
ippiegaon  on  my  mind.  I  allude  to 
the  kes  of  a  large  yessel,  during  a  tre- 
mendooji  storm,  on  the  rocks  which 
nm  o«it  into  the  sea  off  Bedart 

The  predse  day  of  the  month  on 
which  uiis  sad  shipwreck  occurred,  I 
haye  forgotten  ;  but  I  recollect  being 
sent  for  by  my  fnend  during  the  pro- 
gress of  one  of  the  heariest  ^es  whidi 
we  had  witnessed,  to  come  and  watch 
with  him  thef^te  of  a  brig,  which  was 
in  eyid^at  distress,  about  a  couple  of 
miles  from  the  land.  The  wind  blew 
a  perfect  hurricane  on  shor^ ;  and  hence 
Um  quntion  was,  would  the  ship  suc- 
ceed in  weathering  the  cape,  or  would 
she  strike  1  If  ^e  got  once  roimd  the 
headland,  then  her  course  to  the  har- 
bour of  Secoa  was  direct ;  if  other- 
wise, nothing  conla  saye  her.  We 
turned  our  glasses  towards  her  in  a 
state  of  fey^rish  anxiety,  and  beheld 
hff  bending  under  a  single  close-reefed 
top-sail,  and  making  lee- way  at  a  fear- 
ful rate^  eyery  moment.  Presently  a 
sort  of  attempt  was  made  to  luff  up, 
Vol,  XTin. 
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or  tack — ^it  was  a  desperate  one.  Great 
Qod !  I  cannot  even  now  think  with- 
out shuddering  of  the  consequence. 
The  sail,  caught  by  a  sudden  squall, 
was  shiyered  into  an  hundred  shreds  ; 
down,  down  she  went,  before  the  siirge ; 
and  in  fiye  seconds  she  struck  against 
a  reef ;  and  in  ten  minutes  more,  split 
into  a  thousand  fragments.  One  gun 
only  was  fired  as  a  signal  of  distress  ; 
but  who  could  regard  it?  We  pos- 
sessed no  boats ;  and  had  the  contrary 
been  the  case,  this  was  a  sea  in  which 
no  boat  could  liye.  Powerless,  there- 
fore, of  aid,  we  could  only  stand  and 
j^aze  upon  the  wreck,  till  piece  by  piece 
it  disappeared  amid  the  raging  of  the 
waters.  Not  a  soul  suryiydl  to  tell  to 
what  country  she  belonged,  or  with 
what  she  was  freighted ;  and  only  one 
body  was  drifted  to  land.  It  was  that 
of  a  female,  apparently  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  genteelly  dressed,  and  ra- 
ther elegantly  formed ;  to  whom  we 
gaye  such  sepulture  as  soldiers  can 
giye,  and  such  as  they  are  themselyes 
tauffht  to  expect 

The  impression  which  that  ship- 
wreck made  tipon  me  was  not  only  far 
more  distressing,  but  &r  more  perma- 
nenty  than  the  impression  made  by 
any  other  spectacle,  of  which,  during 
the  course  of  a  somewhat  eyentful  life, 
I  haye  been  the  spectator.  For  seye- 
ral  d&ys  I  could  think  of  hardly  any- 
thing besides,  and  at  night  my  dreams 
were  constantly  of  drowning  men,  and 
yessels  beating  upon  rocks ;  so  great  is 
the  effect  of  desuetude  eyen  in  painful 
subjects,  and  so  appalling  is  death, 
when  he  comes  in  a  form  in  which  we 
are  unaccustomed  to  contemplate  him. 
Of  slaughtered  men  I  haye,  of  course, 
beheld  multitudes,  as  well  when  Hfe 
had  just  departed  from  them,  as  when 
corruption  had  set  its  seal  upon  their 
forms ;  but  such  sights  neyer  affected 
me,  no,  not  eyen  at  the  commence- 
ment of  my  military  career,  as  I  was 
affected  by  the  loss  of  that  ship,  thou^ 
she  went  to  pieces  at  too  great  a  dis- 
tance from  the  beach  to  permit  more 
than  a  yery  indistinct  yiew  of  her  pe- 
rishing inmates.  Tet  there  is  nothing 
in  reality  more  terrible  in  drowning 
than  in  any  other  kind  of  death  ;  and 
a  sailor  will  look  upon  it,  I  dare  say, 
with  precisely  the  same  degree  of  in- 
difference which  a  soldier  experiences, 
when  he  contemplates  the  prospect  of 
his  own  dissolution  by  fire  or  steel. 

In  the  course  of  my  narratiye,  I  haye 
not  made  any  regular  attempt  to  con- 
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▼ej  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  a  dis- 
tinct notion  of  the  peculiar  costume 
.  and  language  which  diBtinguish  the 
natiTOB  of  this  countnr.  Two  motives 
hare  guided  me  in  this.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is,  now-apday^  known  to  adl 
who  are  likely  to  peruse  what  I  write, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  those  provinces, 
which  lie  at  the  immediate  base  of  the 
Pyrenees,  are  a  race  totally  distinct, 
and  essentially  different  in  almost  all 
respects,  from  either  tiie  Spaniards  or 
the  French.  They  speak  a  language  of 
their  own,  namely  Basque,  whi^  is 
said  by  those  who  profess  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  it,  to  resemble  the  Cel- 
tic more  than  any  other  known  tongue. 
The  dress  of  the  men  consbts  usually 
of  a  blue  or  brown  jacket^  of  coarse 
woollen  cloth ;  of  breeches  or  trowsers 
of  the  same,  with  a  waistcoat,  fre- 
quently of  scarlet ;  grey  worsted  stock- 
ings, and  wooden  shoes.  On  their 
heads  they  wear  a  large  flat  bonnet^ 
precisely  similar  to  the  Lowland  bon- 
net, or  scone,  of  Scotland.  They  are 
generally  tall,  but  thin ;  and  they  pre- 
sent altogether  an  appearance  as  un- 
couth as  need  be  fuicied.  The  women, 
again,  equip  themselves  in  many  re- 
spects as  the  fish-women  of  the  good 
town  of  Newhaven  are  equipped,  with 
this  difference,  that  they  seldom  cover 
their  heads  at  all,  and,  like  the  men, 
wear  wooden  clogs.  Theyare  a  singular 
tribe,  and  appear  to  take  a  pride  in 
those  peculiarities,  which  keep  them 
from  coalescing  with  either  of  the  na- 
tions among  whom  they  dwell  But 
all  this,  as  I  said  before,  is  too  ge- 
nerally known,  to  render  it  impera- 
tive upon  me  minutely  to  repeat  it 
My  second  motive  for  keeping,  in  a 
great  degree,  silent  on  the  head  of 
manners  and  customs,  is  one,  the  efli- 
ciency  of  which  the  reader  will  not,  I 
dare  say,  call  in  question ;  namely,  the 
want  of  opportunity  to  make  myself 
sufBcientiy  master  of  the  subject,  to 
enter,  con  amort,  upon  it.  No  man 
who  joum^  throuffh  a  country,  in 
the  train  of  an  invading  anny,  ought 
to  inretend  to  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  manners  and  customs  of  its 
inhabitants.  Wherever  foreign  troops 
swarm,  the  aborigines  neceBMirily  ap- 
pear in  fitlse  colours.  The  greater  part 
of  them,  indeed,  abandon  their  homes, 
whilst  such  of  tiiem  as  remain  are  ser- 
vile and  submissive  through  terror ; 
nor  do  they  ever  display  their  real 
characters,  at  least  in  the  presence  of 
a  stranger.    Ilonce  it  is,  that  nine- 


tenths  of  my  brethren  in  arms,  who 
write  at  all,  commit  the  most  e||^ 
gious  blunders  in  those  very  portioni 
of  their  books  where  they  particularly 
aim  at  enlightening  the  reading  pub- 
lic ;  and  that  the  most  matter-^iwi 
tour,  spfXD.  out  by  the  most  matter-of- 
fact  man  or  woman,  who  has  visited 
the  seat  of  the  late  war  since  the  ces- 
sation of  hostilities,  contains,  and 
must  contain,  more  certain  information 
touching  the  fire-side  occupations  of 
the  people,  than  all  the  "Journals*'  or 
"  Ld^ters  to  Friends  at  Home,"  whidi 
this  age  of  book-making  has  produced. 
Frankly  confessing,  therefore,  that  any 
account  which  I  could  give  of  the 
manners  and  habits  of  the  Basques, 
Would  deserve  as  littie  respect  as  the 
accounts  abready  given  by  other  mili- 
tfciy  tourists,  I  am  content  to  keep  my 
reader's  attention  rivetted — ^i^  indeed^ 
that  be  practicable — ^upon  mv  own  lit- 
tie personal  adventures,  rather  than 
amuse  him  with  details,  which  might 
be  true,  as  far  as  I  know  to  the  con- 
trary, but  which,  in  all  probability, 
would  be  fidse. 

Proceed  we,  then,  in  our  own  way. 
From  the  day  of  the  shipwreck,  up  to 
the  23d  of  the  month,  I  have  no  recol- 
lection of  any  occurrence  worthy  to  be 
recorded.  Advantage  was  taken,  it  is 
true,  of  that  period  of  rest,  to  lay  in « 
fresh  stock  of^  tea,  and  other  luxuries, 
with  the  means  of  accomplishing  whidi 
an  opportune  disbursement  of  one 
montn^  pay  supfdied  us ;  whilst  an 
ample  market  was  established  bv  cer- 
tain speculating  traders,  who  followed 
the  progress  of  the  armv  from  post  to 
post  Secoa  was  now  the  grand  mart 
for  the  procurement  of  necessaries^  a 
considerable  fleet  of  English  vessels 
having  entered  it ;  and  hither  I  and 
my  comntdes  resorted  for  the  purchase 
of  such  articles  as  habit,  or  caprice, 
prompted  us  to  purchase.  Then  by 
coursing,  shooting,  and  riding — some- 
times to  Biaritz,  and  the  house  of  our 
pretty  Frenchwomen — sometimes  to 
St  Jean  de  Luz,  where,  by  the  way, 
races  were  regularly  established,  and 
occasionally  to  the  cantonments  of  a 
friend  in  another  dinsion  of  the  army^ 
we  found  our  days  steal  insensibly, 
and  therefore  agreeably,  away;  nor 
was  it  without  a  feehng  somewhat 
akin  to  discontent  that  we  saw  our- 
selves again  setting  forth  to  take  our 
turn  of  outpost  duty  at  the  old  station 
beside  Fort  Charlotte. 
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LA  DSTOOION  DB  LA  OUUZ~TBB  WORSHIP  OF  THB  0BO68. 

By  Don  Pedro  Calderon  de  la  Barta, 


Iff  the  last  Number  of  the  Hora 
Higpaniem^  ire  gave  an  analysis,  inter- 
laized  with  extracts,  of  Calderon's  Fa- 
moaa  Pomedia^  Agrodeoer  y  no  Amar, 
together  with  some  genend  remarks 
upon  ttM  Spanish  Theatre.  We  now 
pn^ose  to  treat  La  Devocion  de  la 
(kit,  The  Worship  of  the  Cross,  a 
Tnijg^jof  the  same  author's,  in  near- 
]j  a  ciTOil^r  manner.  To  our  former 
general  renotarks  we  hare  little  to  add ; 
themazked  difference  between  trage- 
dy and  c<Hnedy,  to  which  we  are  ao- 
CTUtomed  in  the  literature  of  most 
eoimtziee,  not  existing  in  Spain.  Th&r 
ha  th«e  speaks  the  same  language, 
aad  occupies  herself  with  the  concerns 
of  personages  as  dignified  as  her  gor- 
geous sister,  whilst  Melpomene  suf- 
fas  the  gesting  Graeioso  to  pour  forth 
Ids  quibbling  buffooneries,  amidst  the 
**  sweeping'^  of  her  "  sceptred  pall ;" 
and  last,  and  perhaps  stnmgest  of  aU, 
the  deepest  tragedies  bear  upon  their 
tiUfr^age  ihe  same  extraordmary  de- 
nomination o^  Fdmoaa  Comedia;  so 
that,  VtenJly,  until  we  come  to  the 
deciDTe  word,  "  mtiere,'*  dies,  or  the 
cortain  hUsj  leaying  eyerybody  aliye, 
we  remain  wholly  ignorant  whether 
we  aze  perusing  a  tragedy  or  a  come- 
dy. It  is  not  that  to  tMs  rule  there 
are  no  exceptions  ;  we  have  met  with 
zcguhur  TVtiffedias,  in  heroic  lines  of 
ten  or  deren  syllables,  and  in  five  acts, 
aboat  Seleocus,  Mithridates,  Xerxes, 
and  other  such  classical  worthies  ;  but 
tiiese  appear  to  be  attempts  at  imita- 
ting Ua  merveHUs  du  Theatre  Franfats, 
iaS  not  to  belong  to  the  properly  na- 
taonal  drama. 

La  Devocion  de  la  Cruz  is  not  ex- 
aetly  the  tragedy  of  Calderon*s  which 
our  own  unassisted  taste  might  haTO 
ffdwrt^,  but  it  is  one  generally  rank- 
ed amongst  his  best  worn.  The  high- 
]y.«8teemed  German  critic,  A.  W. 
Schlegel,  has  thought  it  desenring  of 
Ihe  ded^ation  of  ^  time  and  talents 
to  translating  it  into  hitf  own  Unguage ; 
and  it  affoi^  together  with  a  yerr 
cBriona  illustnUion  of  the  Spanish 
*  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,"  an 
example  of  the  fsmiliar  introduction 
cff  religion,  and  of  actual  miracles  upon 


the  stage,  the  least  reyolting  to  Bri- 
tish fedings  of  any  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  If  there  is  one  point  of 
the  story  not  strictly  in  conformi^ 
with  the  delicacy  of  tiie  nineteen^ 
century,  it  mUst  be  remembered,  in 
palUation  of  Oalderon*s  offence,  what 
msupportablegrossness  disgraced  eyery 
other  European  stage  in  bL  days,  and 
long  afterwards,  a  reproach  from  which 
the  Spanish  drama  i^  if  not  absolutely, 
yet  so  comparatiyely  pure,  as  may  well 
induce  us  to  pardon  the  small  yiolation 
of  propriety  alluded  to. 

in  La  Devocion  de  la  Crm,  *^  the 
buskined  stage"  is  enliyened  by  a  pair 
of  Gracioeoa,  the  second  being  the  wife 
of  the  first.  These,  seemingly  imtra- 
gical  persons  open  the  piece  with  co- 
mic liunentations  oyer  the  disaster  of 
their  donkey,  who  appears  to  haye 
fallen  into  a  hole  or  rayine  of  the 
mountains;  and  with  mutual  re- 
proaches for  haying  lespectiyely  been 
the  occasion  of  the  accident.  Mengua^ 
the  wi^  goes  in  search  of  assistance  to 
extricate  the  fallen  animal,  and  GKl, 
the  husband,  after  a  ludicrous  pa- 
negyric of  the  yirtues  of  his  Jenny 
ass,  obserying  two  caballeros  alight 
from  their  horses  with  symptoms  of 
warlike  intentions,  conceals  lumself  to 
watch  their  moyements.  Cowardice 
and  curiosity  are,  it  should  be  obsery- 
edy  equally  indispensable  qualities  in 
the  Oracio90,  Lisardo  and  Eusebio 
come  on,  and  the  former  i 


No  farther  need  we  seek ;  this  sheltered 
place. 

So  fur  retired  from  all  fi^aented  paths, 

Suits  well  my  purpose.  Draw  your  sword, 
Eusebio, 

For  thus  I  challenge  men  resembling  you 

To  fight. 
Eue,  Although  I  haye  sufficient  cause 

To  use  my  sword  in  being  hither  brought. 

Yet  fain,  Lisardo,  would  1  learn  your  mo- 
tive,— 

Say  what  complaint  against  me  you  can 
wage. 
Lie.  1  haye  so  many,  that  unto  my 
tongue 

Utt'rance  is  wanting,  to  my  reason,  rea- 
soning. 

And  to  endurance  patience.  I  eonld  wish 
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To  bury  them  in  Bilenoe,  in  oblivion ; 
For  ev'ry  repetition  most  renew 
The  deep  omnce.  Bnsebio,  do  yon  know 
These  PM>on  ? 

Eu8,  Throwthem  down  upon  the  earthy 
I'll  thence  recover  them. 

LU,  There :  do  you  pause  1 
What  moves  you  1 

Eu8,  ni  betide  the  man  who  trusts 
His  secrets  unto  paper !  Out  upon  it ! 
Like  a  flung  stone,  the  hurling  hand  is 

known. 
Where  it  shall  light,  we're  ignorant. 
Lis.  You  know  them  1 
Eu8.    The  writing  I  must  needs  ac- 
knowledge mine. 
Lis.  'Twere  bootless  to  declare  myself 
Lisardo 
Son  of  Lisardo  Curcio,  of  Sienna. 
A  most  superfluous  magnificence 
Quickly  consumed  my  father^s  property. 
Which  from  his  fiftthers  he  inherited. 
He  does  not  know  how  grievously  he  errs. 
Who,  by  extravagance,  to  indigence 
Condemns  his  children.    Tet,  though 

poverty 
Outrage  nobility,  it  can  release 
Ko  sin^e  duty  lofty  birth  imposes. 
This  Julia  (witness  Heaven,  now  griev- 
ous *tis 
To  name  her  !)  either  knows  not,  or  re- 
gards not. 
But  Julia,   nevertheless,    remains   my 

sister; — 
Would  she  were  not !— and  you  will 

please  t'  observe, 
That  women  of  her  breeding  are  not 

wooed 
With  amorous  billets,  cunning  flatteries. 
Unsanctioned  gifts,  nor  shameless  go- 
betweens. 
Wholly  I  blame  you  not,  for  I  confess 
If  by  a  lady  sufiered  thus  to  woo  her, 
I  should  partake  your  fault — In  this  I 

blame  you. 
That  you  profess  yourself  my  friend ;  and 

this 
More  guiltily  includes  you  in  her  guilt. 
For  if  my  sister  pleased  you  as  a  wife— 
And  'tis  not  possible,  nor  do  I  deem 
You  dared  to  look  on  her  with  other 

purpose. 
Nor  yet  with  that, — for  rather  than  be- 
hold her 
Wedded  to  you,  by  Heavens,  I  myself 
Would  murder  her  !  But  howsoe*er  that 

be. 
If  you  desired  her  hand,  honour  required 
You  should  disclose  your  wishes  to  my 

father. 
Not  unto  her ;  'twas  then  my  other's  part 
To  judge  if  upon  you  he  would  bestow 

her. 
I  think  he  had  refused ;  for  in  such  caset!. 
When  needy  Caballeros  equally 
Cannot  proportion  quality  and  wealth, 
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Lest  through  a  danghter's  means  their 

blood  be  dimm'd. 
They  seek  the  sacred  shelter  of  aoonvoit: 
For  poverty  when  known  is  criminal. 
So  certainly  this  destiny  awuts 
My  sister  Julia,  that  to-monow*s  sun 
Sees  her  a  nun,  or   f^ly,—- or  com- 

pell'd. 
And,  for  the  pledges  of  such  idle  love 
Suit  not  a  consecrated  virgin's  hands, 
To  yours  I  render  them,  blindly  resolved 
From  further  insult  to  secure  myself. 
Then  draw,  Eusebio,  and  npon  this  spot 
Die  one  of  us ;  you,  that  yon  never  more 
May  woo  her,  I  that  I  may  not  behold  it 
Eus.    Lisardo,  hold  your  hand,  and 

since  my  phlegm 
Has  lasted  whilst  I  listen'dto  your  slights, 
Hear  now  my  answer,  and,  although  pro- 
lix 
Be  the  relation  of  my  fortunes,  though 
Unreasonable  seem  the  call  on  patience^ 
Since  we  are  here  alone,  perforce  must 

fight. 
And  one  perforce  must  die,  lest  Heav'n 

decree 
That  I  should  fall,  listen  to  prodigies 
Worthy  of  admiration,  unto  wonders 
That  elevate  the  soul,  and  which  my 

death 
Must  not  in  everlasting  silence  bniy. 
I  never  knew  my  fother,  but  I  know 
My  earliest  cradle  was  the  cross's  foot, 
A  stone  my  earliest  pillow.    Maurvellous, 
As  tell  the  shepherdls,  was  my  birth,  fen' 

thus 
They  found  me  in  the  bosom  of  these 

mountains. 
Three  days  they  heard  my  meanings,  but 

forbore. 
Through  terror  of  wild  beasts,  to  search 

the  brake 
In  which  I  lay,  uniiyured.     Who  can 

doubt 
That  twas  the  sacred  cross  protected 

mel 
At  length  a  shepherd,  who  through  ev*iy 

hazard 
Sought  a  strayed  ewe,  discovered  mj 

rough  bed. 
And  bore  me  to  the  village  of  Bnsebio^ 
Who  then,  not  causelesAy,  was  there 

abiding; 
He  told  him  all  the  wonders  of  my  birth, 
And,  Heaven's  clemency  inspiring  his. 
He  sent  me  to  his  mansion,  as  hia  son 
There  reared  me.     I,  Eusebio  of  the 

Cross, 
Am  nam'd  fnmi  him,  and  from  that 

blessed  Cross, 
My  earliest  nurse,  my  earliest  protector. 
My  genius  led  me  to  make  arms  my  bosi- 

ness; 
Letters  be<»me  my  pastime.     In  due 

season 
Eusebio  died,  and  left  me  his  sole  heir. 
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MiimelM  enooii^  occur  in  the  oouxse 
of  due  pUj,  to  rartify  <rar  omitting 
•boat  an  hundred  lines  of  this  speech, 
in  which  Eusebio  nairstos  all  those 
which  the  cross,  stamped  natuially 
upon  his  bosom,  has  already  wrought 
f<v  his  preservation  from  various  pe- 
xili.  He  ends  his  discourse  with  a 
dedazstion,  that  he  is  too  an^  at  Li- 
surdo's  behaviour  to  justify  his  own,  as 
he  could ;  that  since  they  will  not  give 
hhn  Julxa  in  marriage,  he  will  make 
her  his  mistress ;  and  that  no  convent 
sbali  secure  her  from  him.  They  then 
fight,  and  Lisardo  &lls,  sayings 

rm  wounded! 

EuB.  And  not  slain? 

L%»,  NOf  in  my  arms 
Tij^ur  enough  remidns.<— Alas !    The 

earth 
Seems  wanting  to  my  feet 

AuL  Unto  thy  speech 
80  fife  is  wanting. 

Lm.  Let  me  not  expire 
Without  confession. 

Bub.  IMe,  unworthy  wretch  I 

Lis.  Koi  uneonfessed,  I  pray  you  by 
that  cross 
On  which  our  Saviour  died ! 

Am.  That  single  word 
Pnrents  thy  alaoghter.    From  the  earth 

arise. 
Tbaa  by  tiie  cross  a^iured  my  wrath  snb- 


My  arm  is  palled.    Rise. 

Lu.  I  cannot  rise. 
Mqged  with  blood  no  more  lvalue  life ; 
And  judge  my  soul  only  delaysher  flight, 
Beoaose  uncertain,  *midst  so  many  open- 

ingB, 
Which  to  prefer. 

Bma.  Then  to  my  arms  intrust  thee, 
And  fear  not    Hard  by  is  a  hermitage 
Of  penitential  friare,  unto  them 
lUjsi  thou  confess  thee,if alivethoureach 
Their  door. 
LiB,  hi  recompense  for  this  compas- 


I  pledge  my  word,  that  I  if  may  obtain 
nvonr  in  heaven,  I  will  implore  for  thee 
The  'boon,  without  confession  not  to  die. 

Bnsebio  carries  off  the  wounded 
man ;  Gil  issues  from  his  hiding- 
place,  gives  a  ludicrous  and  uninteL 
lk;iUe  account  of  the  transaction  to 
Jtasgoa^  and  the  villagers  whom  she 
brings  with  her  to  assist  in  recovering 
her  unluckyfsvourite ;  and  then  leads 
them  afl  avray  in  pursuit  of  Eusebio, 
lather  unnaturally  forgetting,  as  it 
^ould  seem,  his  own  more  especial 
concern,  the  fallen  doukey. 


The  next  scene  is  in  Ourcio*s  house. 
Julia  comes  on  with  her  maid  Aimin- 
da,  lamenting,  in  rhyme,  her  brother's 
discovery  and  seizure  of  Eusebio's  let- 
ters.   Siusebio  steab  into  the  cham- 
ben^  says  apart^  that  he  must  persuade 
Julia  to  elope  with  him  baore  she 
shall  hear  of  Lisardo's  death ;  and  im- 
mediately proceeds  to  put  this  plan  in 
execution,  oy  means  of  a  longish  ha- 
rangue upon  her  father's  conventual 
de^^ :  With  what  prospect  of  suc- 
cess we  know  not  for  before  Julia 
has  advanced  ferther  in  her  answer 
than,  ^  Listen,    Eusebio,"    Arminda, 
announces  tiie  ap]p)ach  of  old  Ourcio, 
and  the  lover  is  unmediately  and  in- 
evitably concealed  in  an   adjoining 
room.    The  purpose  of  the  &ther's 
visit  is  to  announce  to  his  daughter 
the  glad  tidings  that  she  is  the  next 
day  to  be  wedded  to  the  Deity.     For 
this  result  of  his  paternal  care  he 
claims  her  joyful  gratitude  :  she,  on 
the  contrary,  begins  to  remonstrate, 
andarffue,  very  unthankfully,  u^n 
her  right  to  choose  her  own  condition 
in  life.    Ourcio  indignantiy  exclaims 
that  she  cannot  be  h^  daughter ;  that 
her   unworthv  conduct  revives  and 
confirms  all  his  half-forgotten  suspi- 
cions.   He  then  turns  Arminda  out 
of  the  room,  in  order  to  reveal  to  Ju- 
lia a  secret  ne  has  long  kept  to  him- 
self ;  and  proceeds,  in  osononte  lines, 
to  tell  her  that  he  had,  long  ago,  been 
sent  by  the  Senate  of  Sienna  upon  an 
embany   to  Rome,  which   detained 
him  eight  months ;  that,  upon  his  re- 
turn, he  had  found  his  wife,  Bosmira, 
near  her  confinement ;  and  althou^^ 
die  had  given  him  notice  of  her  situa- 
tion in  her  first  letters,  he  had  imme- 
dhitely  concluded  that  she  was  felse 
to  him ; — ^upon  what  grounds  he  does 
not  explain.    That  he  was  miserable 
in  consequence  <^  these  suspicions 
and  determined  to  revenge  hunself ; 
tiiatin  order  to  effect  this  the  more 
secretiy,  he  took  his  wife  upon  a  hunt- 
ing party  into  the  mountains,  separa- 
ted her  from  the  company,  IcMl  her  to 
a  most  retired  and  savage  spot — ^The 
stoiy  is  here  interrupted  by  the  ro- 
tum  of  Arminda,  followed  by  the  vil- 
higers,  bluing  the  dead  body  of  Li- 
sardo.   The  fiEither's  grief  is  poured 
out  in  stanzas  of  eight  lines,  in  which 
the  Oracioio  Gil  takes  part  to  say  that 
Eusebio  was  the  muraerer.    Ourcio, 
in  a  rage,  declares  that  Julia  shall  re- 
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corpse  until  she  enters  her  oonyent ; 
and  they  all  leaye  her.  Eusebio  im- 
mediately rejoins  her,  when  tiiey  re- 
turn to  smiple  oMonancioB  ;  and,  after 
a  long  discussion  of  her  reasons  for 
loying  and  for  hating  him,  Julia,  as  her 
last  proof  of  affection,  bids  her  crimi- 
nal adorer  escape  by  a  window  which 
opens  into  the  garden,  and  neyer  see 
her  more,  declaring  herself  now  most 
willing  to  obej  her  father,  and  imprir 
son  the  brief  remnant  of  her  life  in  a 
celL  Eusebio  urges  her  rather  to  kill 
him,  for  which  act  of  justice  he  offers 
her  his  sword.  She  again  insists  upon 
his  flying.    He  replies — 

'Twere  better  I  should  die,  for  if  I  live 
'Twill  be  impossible  I  e*er  should  cease 
To  idolize  thy  beauties.  Though  inclosed 
Within  a  conyent's  wall,  ne'er  shalt  thou 

be 
From  me  secure. 

JvUiu  Goard  thou  thy  menaced  life, 
Of  my  security  leaye  me  the  care. 

The  conyersation  is  broken  by  the 
openinff  of  the  door ;  Eusebio  escapes 
through  the  window,  Julia  retires  into 
the  room  in  which  he  had  been  con- 
cealed ;  the  seryants  remoye  the  dead 
body,  and  the  ^tsijomada  closes. 

l?he  second  opens  in  the  mountains ; 
a  shot  is  heard,  and  Eusebio  enters  in 
the  character  of  a  captain  of  banditti 
followed  by  his  gang.  The  inferior 
robbers  extol  their  leader^s  recent  feat. 

Rtoardo,  The  furious  lead  has  passed 

right  through  his  breast 
Cdio,    His  blood  imprints  his  direful 
trsgedy 
Upon  the  tender  flowers. 
Eusdno,  Plant  a  cross 
Above  his  grave,  and  God  forgive  his  sins. 
Ricardo,  Devotion  is  not  wanting  ev'n 
in  robbers. 

yHxeunt  RioABDO  cmd  Ciuo. 
ince  destiny  has  thus  transla- 
ted me 
Into  a  robber-captain,  be  my  crimes 
Infinite  as  my  sorrow.  My  harsh  country. 
As  though  I'd  treach*rou8ly  assassinated 
The  fall'n  Lisardo,  persecutes  my  life. 
My  lands  and  houses  are  confiscated. 
Even  a  bare  subsistence  is  denied  me. 
And  thus  her  cruelty  and  my  resentment 
Compel  me,  in  defence  ofmineownsafety. 
To  act  the  barb'rous  homicide.    These 

paths 
No  wanderer  approaches  but  he  yields 
His  property  and  life. 

[BnndiUi  rttum  tn'^.  Alberto. 


Rioardo,  Hear,  c^tain,  hear 

The  wonder  that  ensued  when  I  examined 

The  wound  inflicted. 
Euaebio,  Eagerly  I  listen. 
Eicardo.  I  found  the  bullet  flattened 
by  this  book 

Placed  in  the  traveler's  breast ;  the  book 
unpieroed; 

The  traveller  fiunthig  only  with  affiight. 

See  him  unwounded,  safe. 
Eusdno,  I'm  filled  with  terror 

And  admiration.    Yenerable  elder. 

Say  who  thou  art,  thou  for  whose  safety 
Heaven 

Works  miracles  1 
Alberto,    I  am,  of  living  men. 

Oh  Captain,  the  most  fortunate ;  for  I, 

Unwoiihy,  have  deserved  to  be  a  priest ; 

Have,  in  Bologna,  four  and  fortv  years 

Sacred  theology  taught  diligently. 

His  Holiness,  to  recompense  my  zeal. 

Owe  me  the  bishopric  of  Trent ;  but  I, 

Alanned  to  find  myself  responsible 

For  others'  souls,  when  of  mine  own  sal- 
vation 

Hardly  assured,  renounced  both  palma 
and  laurels, 

And  flying  from  the  world's  deceits,  came 
hither 

To  seek  security  in  solitude. 

Where  truth  dwells  naked.    Home  I  vi- 
sited, 

And  by  the  Pope  was  authorized  tofound 

A  bless'd  fraternity  of  hermits.    Now, 

Thy  lawless  fury  cuts  at  once  the  thread 

Of  happiness  and  life. 
EuB.  Say  what  this  book  1 
AL  The  fruit  of  all  my  studies,  the  sole 
tribute 

Of  many  years. 
EuB.  Tell  me  what  it  contains. 
Al.  A  legend  of  the  holy  origin 

Of  that  celestial  wood,  on  which  our  Lord, 

Triumphing  over  death,  expired.    *Tis 
called 

Miracles  of  the  Cross. 
Eus.  How  well  entitled ! 

To  it  has  murd'rous  lead  displayed  itself 

Like  wax  obedient  Would  to  heav*n  mj 
hand 

Had  been  in  fire  consumed  before  it  aimed  • 

A  savage  blow  at  its  most  blessed  pages  ! 

Bear  hence  thy  life  and  property,  that 
book 

Only  I  claim.    Conduct  him  into  safety. 
A I  rUpray  incessantly  that  thou  may*Bi 
see 

Thine  error,  and  repent. 
Eus.  If  thou  desirest 

Mygood,  pray  that  I  die  not  unconfnsed. 
AL  1  wHl,  and  farther  promise  ihee^ 
so  much 

Thy  clemency  has  touched  me,  that  when- 
e'er 

Thou  summonest,  my  desert  111  forsake. 

And  hasten  to  confess  thee.  Fm  a  priest. 

And  named  Alberto. 
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Bus.  Dost  thoa  promise  this? 

AL  Pledging  my  hand. 

Mut.  Ontefbllkinthyfeet 
^  Alberto  depftits,  escorted  by  the  ban- 
ditti who  ha4i  brought  him  in,  and  an- 
other robber  enters  with  intelligence 
tiiat  the  senate  of  Sienna  has  giyen  to 
OurBlo  authority  to  execute  the  sen- 
tenoe  passed  against  Eusebio,  and  that 
Julia  IS  placed  in  a  conrent.    Encour- 
aged, probably  by  his  prospect  of  be- 
ing insured  kasure  for  repentance,  con- 
fessioiiy  and  absolution,  Eusebio  in- 
ataatl J  detennines  to  break  into  the 
oonTent^  and  carry  off  his  beloved,  com- 
forting  himself  &rther  with  the  judi- 
eioas  reflection,  that  he  cannot  possi- 
bly be  mudi  worse  tlum,  as  a  robber 
and  murderer,  he  already  is.  He  sends 
hb  iii£>nnant  to  collect  the  band,  and, 
vhikt  he  waits  for  them,  the  OracwM 
aid  Cfradam  come  in,  filling  up  the 
tuna  with  Oil's  boastings  of  the  deeds 
he  will  achieye  against  Eusebio,  and 
hk  terror  when  he  recognizes  the  re- 
doubted captain  of  banditti  The  gang 
now  return,  bringing  news  of  the  ap- 
pnadi  of  Gurcio  with  a  sort  of  pomi 
eomitatusBt  his  heels.    Eusebio  says, 
that,  haying  other  business  in  hand, 
they  wiU,^  for  the  present,  avoid  Our- 
cio  and  his  party.    He  then  commands 
(Bl  and  Mengua  to  be  tied  to  separate 
trees  Uindfolded,  that  they  n^j  not  be 
aUe  to  betray  the  robbers*  course,  char- 
ges them  with  a  message  for  Gurcio 
tmehmg  the  honourable  manner  in 
wideh  he  bad  encountered  and  killed 
lisardoykindly  procuring  for  him,prior 
to  death,  the  means  of  confession,  and 
then  leads  off  his  troop  to  c^ect  his 
meditated  sacrilege.  6u  and  Mengua, 
left  by  themselves,  and  bound  at  a  dis- 
tanee  from  each  other,  wrangle  hum- 
ourously as  to  which  shall  first  release 
the  other,  until  Curcio  and  his  siU)al- 
tem  ministers  of  justice  arrive  to  ren- 
der that  service  to  both.  The  villagers 
dilate  upon  the  atrocities  perpetrated 
by  Eusd>io,  and  point  out  the  nume- 
icns  croMes  erected  over  the  graves  of 
his  victims.    Curcio  looking  round, 
instantly  recognizes  the  spot  to  which 
he  had  formorly  betrayed  his  suspect- 
ed wife.    Overpowered  with  remorse- 
foi  recollections,  he  <ii«n^iay*f  his  fol- 
lowers to  seek  fiurther  for  the  banditti, 
and  when  he  remains  alone,  in  a  burst 
cf  sonow,  self-accusation,  and  repent- 
ance, not  unskilfully  managed,  takes 
np  Ids  stoiy  at  the  very  point  at  which 
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he  was  interrupts  in  relating  it  to 
Julia.  He  recalls  to  mind  his  accusa- 
tions— Rosmira's  assertions  of  inno- 
cence—her embracing  the  cross  he  now 
beholds  as  a  saf^uard — the  woimds 
which  he  {lad,  nevertheless,  sacrilegi- 
ously infiicted  upon  her,  leaving  her 
for  dead — ^his  amazement  when,  upon 
returning  home,  he  had  found  her  there 
before  him  un  wounded,  but  with  Julia 
in  her  arms,  whom  she  had  brought 
forth  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  i^o, 
in  consequence,  had  a  cross  of  blood 
and  &[e  stamped  upon  her  bosom — his 
subsequent  conviction  of  Rosmira's  in- 
nocence, to  prove  which  so  great  a  mi- 
racle htM  been  wrought — and  his  re- 
mts  that  a  twin  brother  or  sister  of 
Julia's  had  been  left  upon  the  moun- 
tain— Gurcio's  recollections  are  here 
abruptly  checked  by  i  report,  that  the 
banditti  had  been  discovered  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  he  departs  to  join  in  their 
pursuit. 

In  the  next  scene,  Eusebio  and  a 
couple  of  robbers  appear  with  a  ladder 
under  the  walls  of  Julia's  convent. 
Th^  capUin  scales  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts, leaving  his  comrades  to  await 
his  return,  and  immediately  presents 
himself  alone,  in  a  corridor  of  the 
convent,  saying, 

The  convent  I  have  search'd  all  o'er. 
With  happily  unnoticed  tread ; 
Have  peep'd  through  many  an  open  door. 
At  many  a  wrinkled  nun  a-bed. 
But  her  for  whom  I  all  explore, 
My  Julia,  nowhere  can  I  find. 
Te  doub^  hopes,  where  would  ye  guidel 
How  dumb  this  silence !  and  how  blind 
The  darkness !    Upon  ev'ry  side 
What  horrors  crowd  upon  my  mind  I 
— But  I  see  light— another  cell — 
AndinitJulia!  AUiswellt 

(Draws  a  curtain,  and  diaoovers  Jjjua 
atieep,) 
What !  does  my  daring  spirit  quail  1 
To  speak  do  I  now  hesitate  ? 
Why  pause?   Or  further  what  await  1 
What  varying  impulsee  assail 
My  soul,  that,  when  my  fears  prevaU, 
A  mad  audacity  inspire ; 
When  resolute,  damp  vaJour^s  fire 
With  fearfulnesB  most  cowurdly ! 
New  lustre  do  her  charms  acquire 
From  that  mean  garb ;  for  purity 
Is  woman's  chiefest  loveliness. 
Her  beauty,  which  dishonest  love 
Awoke,  does  now  more  rarely  move ; 
Though  rousing  passion  to  excess. 
It  chills  me  with  profound  respect. 
JuUa! 
Jtd.  Who  calls?  Heaven  be  mine  aid ! 
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Of  ttorilege  to  lose,  were  Bhame. 
Julia,  comply,  or  I  will  sajr, 
Qy  thee  invited  to  thy  cell, 
I  there  have  revell'd  many  a  day. 
Dar*8tthoii  a  deBp*rate  wretch  defy! 
Then  all  who  in  the  convent  dwdl 
Shall  know. 

Jvl  Euaebio,  oh,  forbear  I 
Reflect— Hark  I  steps  are  coming  nigh. 


A  lai4eflB  wish's  dread  effect 

Art  thon,  or  fancy-pictured  shade  1 

Eu8,  Thus  can  my  presence  terrify? 

Jvl  Who  would  not  from  such  pre- 
sence fly  1 

Eu8.  Fly  not! 

JuL  Unreal  image,  say. 
Illusive  phantom  of  the  c^e. 

Copied  from  my  uneasy  thought,  . 

What  would*st1  Lest  time  my  griefis  alt.  As  to  the  choir  the  nuns  repair. 

What  shall  I  dot    Alas!  alas ! 
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Art  thou  a  sound,  a  vision  wrought 

By  feverish  imagination. 

To  fill  n^  sickly  soul  wiUi  perturbation  t 
Bub.  Julia,  £usebio*s  seu  am  I, 

Alive,  and  kneeling  at  thy  feet 

Were  I  a  thought,  incessantly 

Should  I  inhabit  thy  retreat 
Jvl  I  listen,  and  now  comprehend  ; 

But  ah,  Eusebio,  undeceived. 

My  heart  is  but  the  more  aggrieved. 

Mme  honour,  which  thine  acts  offend. 

Thy  flitting  shadow  had  preferred 

To  thee,  here,  where  unseen,  unheard, 

I  amidst  gushing  tears  expire. 

Or  live  to  suffer  more  and  more. 

Whatwould*st  thou  havel  I  tremble  sore. 

What  dost  thou  seekl  Myfears,  how  dire ! 

Speak  tiiine  intent— My  death  is  near ! 

On,  tell  me  wherefore  thou  art  here  I 
kvM.  Can  love  be  wise  or  moderate) 

My  sorrows  and  thy  cruelty 

This  day  must  triumph  over  me. 

Patiently  I  endured  my  &te 

Till  thou  wast  in  a  cell  confined; 

But  when  thy  beauties  lost  I  saw. 

Unhindered  by  religious  awe, 

I  trampled  on  the  doistei's  law : 

Kor  Heaven,  to  whom  thou*rt  now  as- 
signed. 

Can  justly  my  pretensions  blame. 

Long  ere  the  church  advanced  a  daim 

In  secrecy,  my  wedded  wife 

Wast  thou,and  ne'er  might  wedded  dame 

Exchange  her  state  for  cloistered  life. 
/uTrhe  love-knot  I  will  ne'er  deny. 

That  could  in  pure  felicity 

Two  wills  in  one  unite. 
Thus  bound,   my   bridegroom's  name 
had'st  thou. 

But  here  have  I  pronounced  the  vow. 
Whose  consecrating  might 
To  a  celestial  spouse  above 
Binds  hand  and  fiuth,  and  nuptial  love. 
What  seek'st  thou  from  Heaven's  mar- 
ried bridef 
Ck>,  for  the  world  is  terrified 
By  thine  outrageous  violence. 
Whilst  men  remorselessly  thou  slayest. 
On  helpless  women's  honour  preyest 
Go,  go  t  nor  hope  thine  influence 
Should  gain  thy  passion's  recompense. 
Beflect,  thy  madness  to  abate. 
That  I  to  Heaven  am  consecrate. 

EuB.  Besistance  only  fims  my  flame. 
Already  has  my  guilty  foot 
Profaned  the  cloister,  and  the  fruit 


Needs  must  my  cell  thy  refuge  prove. 
Secure  the  door,  whUst  they  shall  pass. 
One  fear  expels  another  fear. 
Evs.  How  absolutely  reigns  my  love  t 
Jvl  My  destiny,  oh  how  severe  I 
Leaving  the  lovers  in  their  hiding- 
place,  the  scene  goes  back  to  the  exte- 
rior of  the  convent,  where  the  robbws 
are  expecting  their  captain's  return, 
and  commenting  upon  his  delay.  Eu- 
sebio and  Julia  appear  upon  the  con- 
vent walls,  he  flymg  with  every  de- 
monstration of  tenor ;  she  pursuxQi^ 
him  with  i^roaches,  for  having  flown 
from  her  in  scorn,  at  an  instant  ipdien, 
from  the  urgency  of  his  entreaties,  her 
anns  had  been  more  than  half  thrown 
open  to  his  wishes.    He  answers,  that 
he  does  not  scorn  her,  that  he  rather 
adores  her  more  than  ever,  but  that 
the  cross  standing  impressed  upon  her 
bosom,  has  filled  him  with  awe ;  and 
that  should  the  cross  be  thus  witness 
to  his  sins,  he  never  afterwards  could 
implore  its  succour  for  very  shame. 
He  chfljges  her  to  remain  a  pure  nun, 
and  in  his  agitation  missing  the  lad- 
der, is  precipitated  headlong^-luokily 
wiuout  apparent  injury — fit>m  thi 
wiJl.    This  accident,  however,  confus- 
ing the  robbers,  they  all  hunr  oflf; 
leavinff  Julia  alone  upon  the  wal^with 
the  ladder  placed  invitingly  at  her 
feet    In  a  soliloquy,  consistmg  of  up- 
wards of  an  hundred  lines,  she  fint 
laments  Eusebio's  desertion,  and  ceas- 
ing to  love  her.    £||ie  then  considers 
that  his  flight  cannot  lessen  her  of- 
fence, which  was  complete  when  she 
consented  to  violate  her  vows ;  that 
she  consequently  cannot  be  more  guil- 
ty than  she  is,  and  may  as  well  follow 
him.    She  accordingly  descends  the 
ladder,  but  is  no  sooner  without  the 
boundries  of  her  convent,  than  she  is 
seized  with  remorse,  and  after  a  burst 
of  horror,  resolves  to  return,  and  de- 
vote hor  life  to  the  expiaUon  of  her 
crime*    As  she  is  about  to  re-asoend, 
she  is  alarmed  by  approaching  steps, 
and  hides  herself  until  the  intruders 
shall   have  passed.      The  intruders. 
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howerer,  i»iOTe  to  be  some  of  the  ban-     Mi^^  be  banditti ;  *tifl  a  joyous  life, 
ditti,  returning  for  the  forgotten  lad-     "     *  " 


der,  which  Uiey  cany  of^  and  Julia, 
finding  no  means  of  re-entering  her 
conrent  undiscoYered,  concludes  that 
her  repentance  is  rejected  fay  heaven  ; 
she  determines,  in  consequence,  by 
the  deeds  of  a  desperate  woman,  to 
tenriff  tlie  world,  Seayem  and  eyen 
sin  and  hell.  This  resolution  ends 
the  second  Jornada, 

The  third  Jornada  opens  in  the 
mountains,  whither  Gil,  being  sent  by 
his  wife  for  wood,  comes  covered  with 
cnMMs,  in  the  hope  that  Eusebio's 
weli-known  devotion  to  the  Gross  may 
render  this  species  of  armour  an  em- 
drat  int>tection  from  danger.  At  Eu- 
sebio's  approach,  however,  his  terrors 
as  usual  overpower  him,  and  he  hides 
himself  in  a  thorn-bush.  This  asy- 
bim  he  finds  so  inconvenient,  that 
ftisehb  has  not  long  lunented  over 
his  hard  fortune,  in  being  constrained 
lo  resign  Julia  when  in  his  power,  be- 
fine  Gil's  restlessness  attracts  his  at- 
tention.    He  exclaims, 

A  man  who  bears  across  upon  his  breast 
Boond  to  a  tree  !   Prostrate  upon  the 

gnmnd^ 
Let  me  fulfil  my  vow. 

QiL  To  whom,  Eusebio, 
Dost  thou  address  thine  homage  1   Or, 

what  wonldrt  thout 
If  iM  t^»u  worship,  wherefore  dost  thou 

bind  me? 
Or  binding;  wherefore  worship  ? 
Mu$.  Who  art  thout 
cm.  Know  you  not  Gil  1    Since  here 
Tou  left  me  bound. 
And  loaded  with  a  message,  shouts  and 

cries 
Have  fidled  to  draw  a  passenger  this 

way, 
Who  mi^t  untie  me. 

Bus.  This  is  not  the  pUce 
Where  thou  wert  bound  and  left 

GiL  That  I  confess; 
But  when  I  saw  that  nobody  came  thi- 
ther, 
Boond  as  I  was,  from  tree  to  tree  I  tra^ 

veiled. 
Until  I  reach*d  this  thorn-bush.     So  it 

was. 
Though  strange  the  accident 

Ent,  {cuide)  Simple  he  seems. 
And  may  prove  nseful-- {Aloud,)  Gil, 

Tve  liked  thee  well 
Since  last  we  spoke  together,  we*ll  be 
friends. 
GiL  Tbat*s  kindly  said ;  and  unce  we 
are  such  friends, 
I  will  remun  here,  where  we  altogether 
Vol.  XVIII. 


I*m  told,  &r  better  than  to  toil  and  moil. 
From  year*s  end  until  yearns  end. 

Bus.  Thou  with  me. 
According  to  thy  wish,  shalt  here  re- 


This  may  suffice  as  a  specimen  of 
the  tragical  mirth  with  which  Spanish 
dramatists  relieve  their  murders  and 
miracles.  The  banditti  now  enter, 
leading  a  man  whose  fiice  is  concealed, 
and  who  refuses,  they  say,  to  discover 
himself  to  any  one  but  tiie  captain. 
Eusebio  declares  himself  that  tremen- 
dous personage,  and  the  stranger  ob- 
serves, ^  We  are  not  aJone !"  Euse- 
bio then  announces  Gil  to  his  people, 
as  a  new  recruit,  orders  the  proper 
dress  and  arms  to  be  given  him,  and 
dismisses  him  with  £e  rest  of  the 
troop.  When  he  remains  tete-a^ete 
with  the  stranger,  the  latter  challenges 
him  to  fight,  declaring  that  he  came 
thither  expressly  to  kill  him.  Eusebio 
comnlies  reluctantly,  saying,  he  does 
not  like  to  kill  or  be  killed  without 
knowing  why ;  and  the  stranger,  re- 
. marking  that  he  is  in  the  right,  for 
unless  the  ofiender  knows  it  to  be  the 
offended  who  slays  him,  no  satisfiu)- 
tion  is  obtuned  by  the  injured  party, 
discovers  his  face,  «nd  proves  to  be 
Julia.  Eusebio,  shocked  at  seeing  her 
out  of  her  convent,  and  in  man^  at- 
tire, inquires  how  she  comes  there,  so 
disguised }  she  answers,  that  his  con- 
tempt is  the  sole  cause  of  her  conduct, 
and,  in  order  to  show  him  what  it  is 
to  teach  a  woman  to  overleap  the 
bounds  of  modesty,  she  will  recount 
to  him  the  crimes  she  has  already  per- 
petrated, which  will  delight  her  as 
much  in  the  relation  as  they  did  in 
the  acting.  She  then  narrates  a  series 
of  atrocious  murders  committed,  to  se- 
cure her  flight  from  detection.  Euse- 
bio, horror-stricken  at  her  perversion, 
entreats  Julia  to  return  to  her  convent, 
assuring  her  that  his  reverence  for  the 
cross  stamped  upon  her  bosom,  must 
still,  and  for  ever,  compel  him  to  fly 
her.  They  are  now  interrupted  by 
the  banditti,  who  annouoca  the  near 
approach  of  Curcio  and  his  former 
party.  Eusebio  bids  Julia  again  con- 
ceal her  face,  lest  she  should  fall  into 
her  father's  hands,  and  leads  his  band 
to  combat  the  assailants— Julia,  who 
i^ows  less  taste  for  fighting  than  for 
assassinating,  watches  the  conflict  from 
the  stage.  She  proclaims  the  flight  of 
M 
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the  robbers,  leaving  Eusebio  alone 
among  his  enemies ;  and,  resolvinff  to 
rally  the  fugitiTes,  and  to  confound  all 
ages  by  her  audacity  in  her  lover's  de- 
fence, hurries  off  to  effect  her  pur- 
pose. 

Gil  now  makes  his  appearance  in 
his  buidit  accoutrements,  lamenting 
that  the  moment  he  has  entered  upon 
his  bandit  noviciate  to  insure  his  Mife- 
ty,  the  previously  victorious  robbers 
are  beaten.  The  conquering  peasants 
join  him,  and  a  laughable  contest  en- 
sues, in  which  he  endeavours  to  per- 
suade his  former  friends  that  he  has 
been  fighting  upon  their  side,  and  is 
clad  in  the  spoils  of  a  robber  whom 
he  has  slain.  He  aocompinies  them 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  flying  outlaws, 
leaving  the  stage  free  for  Gurdo  and 
Eusebio,  who  come  on  fighting.  Cur- 
cio  says, — 

We  are  alone,  and  I  give  thanks  to  Hea- 
ven, 
Which  to  my  single  hand  reserved  my 

vengeance, 
Nor  by  a  stranger's  weapon  would  permit 
Thy  death. 
E%L$,  Heav^,  Curcio,  was  not  wroth 
with  me 
When  it  together  brought  ns.    If  thou 

hither         • 
Offended  cam*st,  offended  and  chastised 
Thou  shalt  return.  And  yet  such  strange 

respect 
Thou  fill'st  me  with,  that  far  beyond  thy 

sword 
I  thine  annoyance  fear.    Well  might  thy 

courage 
Excite  alarm,  but  'tis  thy  hoary  head 
That  makes,  I  know  not  why,  a  coward 
of  me. 
Cur,  Eusebio,  I  acknowledge  thy  dis- 
course 
Has  much  allayed  the  anger  that  inflamed 
My  heart  against  thee ;  yet  1*11  not  en- 
dure 
That,  inadvertently,  thou  should'st  ascribe 
Thy  terror  only  to  my  hoary  locks. 
When  'tis  my  valour's  due — Renew  the 

fight! 
Nor  star,  nor  fisvourable  sign,  shall  ever 
Rob  me  of  ofier'd  vengeance.  Let  us  fight. 
Eusebio.  My  terror?  Weakly  dost  thou 
boast,  old  man. 
Respect  for  fear  mistaking ;  yet  the  truth 
If  I  should  speak,  I  fidrly  must  confess. 
The  victory  I  wish  for  were  to  fall 
Submissive  at  thy  feet,  praying  thy  par- 
don; 
And  even  now,  my  sword,  (terror  of 

thousands !) 
I  lay  before  them. 
Cur.  Do  not  think,  Eusebio, 
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That  I  would  poorly  at  advantage  kilL 
There  is  my  sword. — (Aside.)    The  dire 

necessity 
Of  dealing  his  death-blow  I  thus  avoid. 
(Aloud,)  Let  us  essay  our  native  strength. 
(ITiey  WresOe. 
Eu8.  I  know  not 
How  thou  work*st  on  me,  but  within  my 

breast 
My  heart  dissolves,  wrath  and  revenge 

forgetting, 
Itat  mine  eyes  overflows ;  confused,  die- 
ordered, 
I,  to  avenge  thee,  could  destroy  myself. 
Avenge  thyself!   Lo,  prostrate  at  thy 

feet 
I  yield  my  life  ! 

Cur.  Nobles,  however  injured. 
Stain  not  their  swords  in  blood  of  yielded 

men 
The  brightness  of  a  victory  is  dimmed. 
With  blood  when  clouded. 
( Voices  witkauL)    This  way  th^  are 

gone. 
Cur.  My  people,  flushed  with  oonqneai, 
seek  me,  thine 
Cowardly  fly.  Thy  life  I  freely  give  thee ; 
Conceal  thvself ;  vainly  shoidd  I  repreaa 
The  vengeral  anger  of  a  peasant  troop, 
*Midst  whom  thou,  single,  must  perforce 
be  slain. 
Eut.  Curcio,  I  never  shunned thepower 
of  man, 
Thine  though  I  feared.      Eesiore  my 

sword ;  and  see 
That  valour  'gainst  an  army  overflow. 
Which  against  thee  so  stnmgely  failed. 
Enter  Ootavio  and  the  Pusavrs. 
OcL  Not  one, 
Ev'n  from  the  deepest  valley,  to  the  crag- 
That  tops  the  mountain,  has  remained 

alive; 
Eusebio  only  has  escaped,  who,  flying — 
Eu8.  Thou  liest !  Eusebio  flies  not. 
AIL  Here,  Eusebio?— 
Kill  him  ! 
Eus.  Come  on,  base  peasants  ! 
Cur,  Hold,  Octavio  ! 
Oct  My  lord,  do  you  forbid  us,  yon, 
whose  part 
*Twere  to  encourage  us  ? 

Bias.  Do  you  defend 
A  man  who  has  dishonour'd  yon,  and 
shed  your  blood  f 
CfiL  A  man  who  ruins  ev'n  this  moun- 
taint 
Who  in  the  vilhige  has  not  left  a  melon. 
Or  maiden  >undevoured  1    Who  has  de- 
stroyed 
So  many  men  t    And  will  you  new  pro- 
tect him  ? 
Od.  What  means  your  lordship  t 
Cur,  Hold  !   Attend,  I  say  ! 
(Aside.)   Unlucky  chance!    (Aloud.) 

'Twere  better  to  Sienna 
To  bear  him  prisoner ;  Eusebio,  yield ; 
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I  pledge  a  noble's  word  for  thine  aesn- 

ranee; 
m  be  thine  adrocate,  although  thy  foe. 
A«.  To  thee,  as  Curcio,  I  would  jield 
mjielf. 
Bat  not  as  to  a  jndge,  for  that  were  fear. 
The  other,  reyerence. 
OeL  Kill  Eoaebio  here ! 

Cur.  Obeenre 

OeL  Will  yon  defend  him  ?    To  your 
count^ 
Do  yon  torn  traitorl 

Cur.  Traitor!  ItEusebio, 
Foif^ire  me;  thus  insulted,  I  must  be 
The  first  to  strike. 

£uM.  Do  thou  not  interpose, 
<Md  lord,  thr  sight  o'erawes  me,  and  thy 

people 
Make  thee  their  shield  sgainst   mine 
arm. 
(Tkeif  aU  go  offfghting,  except  Cur- 
cio, toko  remains,  uxUching  the 
eceni.) 

He  sees  Eusebio  pierced  with  a  thou- 
ssad  woands,  and  driven  oyer  the  side 
d  the  precipice  ;  exclaims  that  the 
cold  blood  calls  to  his,  and  Lurries 
away  to  seek  him. 

Eusebio  next  falls  down  the  preci- 
pice on  to  Uie  stage,  resting  nearly  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross  beneath  which  he 
WIS  originally  found.  He  repents  of 
his  past  misdeeds,  and  calls  upon  Li- 
sudo  and  Alberto  to  fulfil  their  pro- 
nises  of  not  suffering  him  to  die  with- 
out confession.  Curcio  comes  in, — 
ezpfesses  grief  at  Eusebio's  situation, 
— sets  about  examining  his  wounds — 
£scoyer8  the  cross  upon  his  breast, 
exactly  similar  to  Julia's — recognizes 
him  as  his  lost  son,  obserying  that  he 
himself  is  justly  punished  in  the  very 
same  place  where  he  had  sinned,  by 
attem^ing  to  murder  his  innocent 
wife.  £usebio  dies,  calling  yehemently 
npon  Alberto,  and  Curcio  tears  his 
hair  in  an  agony  of  parental  love  and 
scvTow.  Octavio  now  brings  him  the 
news  of  Julia's  disappearance  from  her 
eonTent,  and  is  followed  by  the  pea- 
sants with  intelligence  of  the  return  of 
the  banditti,  led  on  by  a  man  or  a  de- 
m<m,  who  conceals  his  name  and  face 
even  from  his  own  partizans.  Curcio 
ptodatms  the  dead  Eusebio  to  have 
been  his  son,  and  desires  his  body  to 
be  removed  for  interment.  The  pea- 
sants represent  that  he  has  died  excom- 
municated, and  cannot  have  Christian 
buriaL  Curcio  bursts  into  tears,  and 
leaves  them  in  despair  ;  the  peasants 
boxy  the  corpse  upon  the  spot^  &ppft; 
rendy  under  leaves  and  boughs  of 


trees ;  depart,  leaving  Oil  to  watch, 
and  report  the  movements  of  the  re- 
turning banditti  The  poor  Qracioso 
has  scarcely  time  to  express  his  ex- 
treme dislike  of  his  situation  and  com- 
pan^i  when  Alberto  enters  again,  jour- 
neying from  Rome.  The  corpse  imme- 
diately claims  his  formerly  promised 
assistance, — Alberto,  a  good  deal  sur- 
prised at  the  occurrence,  seeks  till  he 
finds  the  dead  body,  which  he  has  no 
sooner  uncovered  than  it  rises  up,  and 
accompanies  the  worthy  priest  to  the 
foot  of  the  cross,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  confession,  and  receiving  abso- 
lution. 

Julia  now  appears  with  the  banditti, 
seeking  for  the  enemy,  whom  she  ex- 
pects to  surprise  in  the  negligence  of 
victory.  One  of  the  robbers  says, 
there  is  no  need  of  seeking  further,  for 
the  enemy  is  at  hand.  Accordingly, 
Curcio  and  his  party  enter,  but  before 
a  blow  is  struck,  Gil,  who  is  bursting 
with  the  wonders  he  has  witnessed, 
comes  forward,  and  directs  the  gene- 
ral attention  to  the  prodigy  that  is  even 
then  in  progress.  All  look  towards  the 
cross,  and  mention  what  they  see  take 
place.    Curcio  finally  says — 

And  as  the  holy  &ther  terminates 
The  form  of  absolution,  at  his  foet 
The  corpse,  a  second  time,  falls  dead. 

Enter  Albsrto. 
Alb.  Amidst 

Their  boastful  splendours  learn,  man- 
kind., from  me, 

The  greatest  miracle  that  e*er  was 
wrought. 

After  Eusebio's  death,  Heav'n  to  his 
corse 

Bestored  the  soul,  till  it  had  made  con- 
fession. 

Such  favour  does  devotion  to  the  Cross 

Obtain  from  the  Most  High. 
Cur.  My  darling  son  I 

Unfortunate  thou  wast  not,  who  couldst 
merit 

Such  glories  to  adorn  thy  tragic  death  ! 

Would  Julia  were  as  conscious  of  her 
faults ! 
JvL  Assist  me.  Heaven  !    What  is  it 
that  I  heart 

What  prodigy  is  this  ?  I  who  aspired 

Unto  £usebio*s  love,  am  I  his  sister  ? 

Then  let  my  father  Curcio,  let  the  world. 

This  day  be  made  acquainted  with  my 
crimes  : 

Terrified  by  such  horrors,  I  myself 

Will  here  proclaim  them.    Know,  all  li- 
ving men. 

That  I  am  Julia,  in  the  shameful  list 

Of  bad,  the  worst !    But  since  my  guilt 
is  public, 
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So  from  this  di^  shall  be  my  penitence. 

Most  hombly  of  the  world  I  atk  forgive- 
ness 

For  my  abhorred  example,  and  of  Gk>d, 

For  my  bad  life. 
Cur,  Then  prodigy  of  guilt ! 

I  with  my  proper  hands  will  murder 
thee. 

That,  as  thy  life,  thy  death  may  be  atro- 
cious. 
Jul  Thou  Holy  Cross,  on  thee  I  call 
for  aid  ! 

Pledging  my  word  henceforward  in  my 
conyent 

To  expiate,  by  ceaseless  penances. 

My  sins. 

[As  GvBoio  strikea  at  her  with  his 
noord,   she  clasps  the    Cross 
placed  on  Eusxbio's  grave,  and 
it  flies  away  with  her. 
AW,  Stupendous  miracle  ? 
Cur.  And  thus. 
With  this  most  maryellous  event,  its  au- 
thor 
Happily  ends  the  Wobshipof  thb  Cbosb. 


We  shall  follow  his  example,  and 
leave  this  most  marvellous  event,  and 
most  extraordinary  Famosa  Corkedia^ 
tp  the  judgment  of  our  readers.  One 
word,  however,  we  must  subjoin  before 
we  conclude.  Our  own  taste,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  would  certainly 
not  have  led  to  the  selection  of  La 
Devocion  de  la  Crm^  as  the  most  plea- 
sing specimen  of  Galderon*s  tragic 
powers  ;  but  in  the  hope  that  our  arti- 
cle upon  the  more  comic  Famosa  Co- 
media  of  Agradecer  y  no  Amar,  might 
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have  somewhat  predisposed  our  read- 
ers in  &vour  of  our  author,  we  were 
content  to  submit  our  private  opinion 
to  that  of  the  great  maiority  of  Spa- 
nish scholars,  who  consider  this  piece 
as  one  of  the  best  productions  of  Uie 
first  of  Spanish  dramatists.  We  are, 
however,  chiefly  influenced  to  this  act 
of  deference,  by  our  wish  to  present  to 
the  British  public,  if  a  less  attractive, 
a  more  interesting,  because  a  more  ino- 
portant  picture  ;— one  exhibiting  the 
portraiture  rather  of  a  nation  thui  of 
an  individual  In  no  countiy  aspiring 
to  literary  feune,  we  apprehend,  except 
the  Peninsula,  could  a  genius  lofty  and 
powerful  as  O&Ideron's,  have  been  low- 
ered by  the  alloy  of  such  an  absolute 
distortion  of  intellect,  and  perversion 
of  the  moral  sense.  Of  the  impiouslj 
familiar  introduction  of  sacred  names 
and  topics,  we  have  softened  away  as 
much  as  was  compatible  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject.  We  did  so  more 
because  we  could  not  help  it,  than 
from  any  preconceived  intention ;  but 
we  have  left,  we  fancy,  quite  sufficient 
to  pain  every  serious  mind  ;  and  final- 
ly, we  must  confess,  that  we  have  rare- 
ly met  with  aught  more  impressive,  as 
a  political  and  moral  lesson,  or  more 
humiliating  to  the  pride  of  human 
reason,  than  this  OUa  podrida  of  hi^ 
talent,  brilliant  imagination,  bigotry, 
superstition,  vice,  and  downright  ab- 
surdity. 
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Chap.  I. 
Hu  Introduction,  containing  a  Short  Account  of  the  Life  of  the  Author. 


Gkttle  Rbadeb, — In  presenting 
jou  with  the  following  sketches  and 
TBcoUections  of  the  primitive  manners 
and  simple  incidents  of  a  remote  and 
aednded  parish,  little  art  or  method  may 
be  expected.  During  something  more 
than  mty  years'  residence,  man  and  boy, 
in  my  natide  doluniy  I  have  not  been  as 
those  wjio  walk  through  the  world  with 
their  eyes  shut ;  whatever  events  pass- 
ed before  me,  whatever  changes  of  man- 
Dcn  I  have  seen,  or  whatever  pecu- 
liarities of  character  presented  them- 
selves to  my  observation,  have  all  been 
more  or  less  treasured  up  in  the  stores 
of  my  memory,  from  which  I  can  draw 
conclusions,  institute  comparisons  or 
contrasts  on  any  given  occasion,  and 
from  whence  I  can  derive  at  all  times 
an  accomulated  mass  of  ideas  on  which 
to  ruminate  and  reflect.  In  delivering 
my  detached  sketches  and  observations 
to  the  world,  I  shall  not  be  solicitous 
in  giving  them  arranged  in  the  exact 
ofder  of  time  in  which  the  events  oc- 
CBzred  ;  but  shall  set  them  down  al- 
most at  random,  as  they  arose  in  my 
memory,  or  as  Uie  scattered  scraps  and 
memofandums  were  picked  out  from 
the  chaotic  confusion  of  a  port-folio, 
swelled  to  an  enormous  bulk,  with 
quotations  and  exceipts  from  the  clas- 
acsy  and  from  the  delicious  but  pon- 
doous  volumes  of  the  schoolmen,  with 
innumerable  manuscript  sermons,  fill- 
ed, I  would  fain  trusty  with  treasures 
of  sound  orthodoxy  and  practical  wis- 
dom ;  the  solicitous  labour  of  many 
an  hour,  snatched  from  the  daily  toU 
of  my  school ;  among  which  are  min- 
ted, no  doubt,  many  papers  of  a  pro- 
£aiier  cast,  such  as  those  on  session 
bosiiiess,  inilitia  lists,  scholars'  entries, 
noCandums  of  our  Friendly  Society, 
and  sundry  minute  items  of  house- 
h(4d  expenditure — the  whole  forming 
a  mass  'over  which  the  boards  of  the 
bo^  can  no  more  be  made  to  tie,  than 


can  the  capacious  coat  be  made  to  but- 
ton over  the  stuffed  belly  of  the  turtle- 
fed  alderman. 

But  previous  to  commencing  my 
task,  according  to  the  advice  of  the 
best  critics, — not  those  of  the  present 
day,  for  I  know  little  about  them,  but 
that  glorious  band,  at  the  head  of 
which  stand  AristoUe  and  Longinus, 
— ^it  behoves  me  to  give  some  account 
of  myself,  mv  age  and  country,  and 
under  the  influence  of  what  scenes  and 
circumstances  I  have  been  able  to  pro-  , 
duce  a  work,  which,  in  all  probability, 
is  destined  to  carry  my  name  down  to 
posterity.  The  first  thing  we  desider- 
ate in  the  perusal  of  a  great  writer, 
Homer,  Xenophon,  or  Thucydides,  for 
instance,  is  to  obtain  some  inkling  of 
his  descent  and  personal  history.  To 
the  universal  regret  of  the  learned, 
such  information  respecting  the  an- 
cient worthies  is,  in  almost  every  case, 
scanty  and  impNsrfect ;  I  hope  I  may 
be  permitted,  without  appearing  arro- 
gant, to  differ  from  their  example  in 
this  single  respect ;  and  in  case  no  kind 
friend,  after  my  decease,  should  be  in 
possession  of  sufficient  information  re- 
specting me,  I  shall,  in  as  concise,  and 
in  as  unpretending  a  manner  as  possi- 
ble, give  a  short  sketch  of  my  life, 
being  conscious,  that  with  regard  to 
classical  propriety,  I  am  borne  out  in 
this  by  the  example  of  Horace,  who, 
in  many  of  his  odes  and  epistles,  lets 
out  many  hints  of  his  personal  mat- 
ters, as  also  Virgilius  Maro,  his  con- 
temporary bard,  in  that  affair  regard- 
ing the  farm  at  Mantua,  which  may 
be  read  in  his  first  Bucolic.  I  am 
aware,  that  supercilious  grandeur  may 
smile  at  the  simplicitv  oif  the  manners 
and  sentiments  which  I  am  about  to 
depict,  and  that  ignorance  and  a  mor- 
bia  taste  may  sneer  at  what  they  will 
term  my  pedantry  and  rusticity  ;  but 
characters  and  sentiments,  if  taken  from 
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the  life,  which  I  declare  mine  to  he, 
will  always  he  prized  hy  the  truly 
wise,  as  forming  so  many  pictures  of 
the  diversified  scenenr  of  existence. 
And  as  to  the  charge  of  pedan^,  I  ap- 
peal to  you,  0  ye  sons  of  the  Ferula  ! 
whether  it  be  possible  for  a  mind  in- 
timately imbued,  and  constantly  con* 
yersant  with,  the  language  and  phrases 
of  ancient  lore,  to  produce  anything 
whatsoever  wluch  will  not  be  tinged 
with  the  divine  ambrosia,  the  heaven- 
sent manna  of  the  classics  ? 

I  have  often  had  reason  to  congra- 
tulate myself  on  being  more  fortunate 
than  Homer ;  for  whereas  seven  cities 
contended  for  the  honour  of  his  birth- 
place, and  posterity  has  not  yet  been  able 
to  decide  bet\7cen  them,  I  can  place  it 
beyond  all  doubt  that  I  first  drew 
breath  in  the  beautiful  and  romantic 
parish  of  Knockbrae.  I  regret  exceed- 
mglv,  that  owing  to  the  dBatorinessof 
our  blacksmith,  John  Anvil,  in  not  re- 
pairing an  old  quadrant  of  mine,  which 
has  lam  in  his  smithy-windows  for  two 
years,  among  a  heap  of  old  keys  and 
superannuated  horse-shoes,  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  give  the  exact  latitude  and 
longitude  of  the  puish  with  that  degree 
of  geographical  precision  which  I  could 
wi&.  Sufiice  it,  for  the  present^  to 
say,  that  it  la  situate  in  a  remote  and 
hilly  part  of  Scotland—- on  all  sides  it 
is  bounded  and  hemmed  in  by  bold, 
heath-covered,  rocky,  and  precipitous 
mountains.  The  parish,  as  regards  po- 
pulation, is  by  no  means  laj^e,  and 
affording  no  great  incitements  to  the 
luxurious  pomp  of  the  great,  or  the 
schemes  of  the  ambitious :  the  greater 

Sortion  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  the 
umbler  orders  of  society.  Towards 
the  extremities  of  its  circumference, 
the  groimd  is  wild,  bleak,  barren,  and 
incapable  of  cultivation,  with  here  and 
there  a  few  scattered  and  lonely  habita- 
tions, where  the  frugal  natives  earn  a 
scanty  and  precarious  subsistence  by 
the  pasturage  of  a  few  sheep,  &c. ;  but 
sweeping  through  the  middle  of  the 
parish  winds  a  beautiful  and  romantic 
river,  rolling  on  through  deep  chasms 
and  precipitous,  though  smooth-worn, 
rocky  fragments,  the  incessant  ana 
persevering  effect  of  many  ages.  Its 
steep  and  overhanging  baxJcs  are  thick- 
ly wooded  with  a  beautiful  verdure ; 
the  birch,  the  mountain-ash,  and  the 
quivering  aspen  shooting  out,  as  by 
miracle,  from  the  craggy  rocks  in  sin- 
gular tortuosity,  unite  their  boughs 
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from  the  opposite  banks,  and  thus  ex- 
clude the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the 
gaze  of  man,  from  the  fishes  which 
sport  below.  In  a  rich  valley  of  allu- 
vial soil,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Bar- 
ber, a  tributary  stream  which  mingles 
its  waters  with  those  of  the  Blackwa- 
ter,  stands  Uie  kiric  of  Knockbrae,  and 
at  a  short  distance  below,  the  '  modest 
mansion*  of  the  parish  minister. 

The  back  part  of  the  manse  looks 
down  on  the  first  mentioned  stream, 
which  flows  here  with  great  rapidity, 
and  acquiring  force  by  its  gradual  de- 
scent, it  at  length  dashes  with  impe- 
tuosity against  die  sharp-pointed  rocks 
which  would  vainly  seem  to  oppose  it. 
From  the  church  you  may  hear  the 
hollow  sound  of  these  conflicting  wa- 
ters, which,  to  a  poetical  imagination, 
might  seem  as  the  unearthly  laugh  of 
the  spirit  that  misleads  the  steps  of 
the    wanderer  during    the  moonless 
night.    To   the   man   of  Gk>d,  it  no 
doubt  suggests  a  more  rational  train  of 
thought ;  to  him  it  is  the  music  of  na- 
ture, that  attunes  his  soul  to  heavenly 
musings  and  devout  contemplation; 
it  hannonizes  with  the  more  gentle 
workings  of  his  mind,  and  tends  to 
raise  his  thoughts  above  the  '  toil  and 
trouble*  of  the  restless  scenes  of  hu- 
manity. At  a  very  short  distance  firom 
the  church  and  manse  stood  the  still 
humbler  mansion  of  my  venerable  and 
respected  ^^rents — Peace  be  to  th^ 
spirits !    With  the  humble  accommo- 
dation of  a  hut  and  a  ben,  and  the  dila- 
pidated adjuncts  of  a  barn,  and  accom- 
modations for  two  cows,  and  a  couple 
of  steeds,  which  laboured  a  small  croft^ 
did  the  worthy  couple  rear  up  me,  their 
only  son.  to  the  vears  of  discretion 
ana  manhood.    Whether  it  was,  that 
the  minister  and  dominie,  being  the 
two  greatest  men  in  the  parish,  and 
of  course  in  the  eyes  of  my  parent^ 
the  two  greatest  men  on  earth,  and 
of  consequence  their  situations  the 
most  enviable  as  a  future  profession 
for  their  darling  son  ;  or  whether  my 
early  precocity  of  genius — for,  at  the 
age  of  four  years,  I  had  completely 
mastered  the  Shorter  Catechism,  and 
had  begun  to  scrawl  an  alphabet  on 
the  walls  with  a  piece  of  cinder — ^gave 
them  indications  of  my  future  celebri- 
ty in  erudite  learning,  cannot  now,  by 
reason  of  their  lamented  decease,  be 
accurately  ascertained  ;  but  so  it  was, 
that  in  the  intervals  of  tending  the 
sheep,  and  driving  ^e  horses  in  the 
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plough,  I  was  consigned  to  the  charge 
of  mj  worthy  predecessor  Mr  Thump- 
hottmn,  of  whom  I  will  frequently 
haye  occasion  to  speak,  with  the  hope 
that  I  might  one  day  at  least  fill  his 
place,  and  perhaps  aspire  to  the  turn- 
mumixmum^  the  reiy  pinnacle  of  great- 


\  in  my  fiither^s  ^es,  viz.  the  pulpit 
of  Mr  Langtext.     Under  the  classical 


)  and  salutary  discipline  of  Thump- 
bottom,  then,  my  mind  gradually  ex- 
panded, my  appetite  for  learning  in- 
creased, and  my  mental  digestion  be- 
came more  steady,  firm,  and  persever- 
isg.     Little  did  I  think,  while  I  ad- 
mired the  deep  and  awful  erudition, 
and  coured  and  trembled  \mder  the 
frown  or  uplifted  birch  of  that  renown* 
ed  pedagogue,  that  I  would  one  day 
triumph  in  the  conscious  power  of  su- 
periority  myself,  and  in    that  verf 
idiool  which  hath  re-echoed  my  wail- 
ing witnessed  my  tears,  and  support- 
ed my  tottering  knees,  shaking  under 
tbe  correcting  scourge  of  idleness  and 
%norance,  that  I  should  in  my  turn 
vieki  the  rod  of  power,  and  raise  in 
migeance  the  redressing  arm! 

"Sed  tempora  matantur,  et  nos  mutamur 
inHlia.** 

80  wonderful  was  my  proficiency  at 
sdiof^  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
I  had  exhausted  the  whole  stock  of 
my  worthy  preceptor's  information, 
and  had  literally  drained  him  dry. 
Many  may  be  disposed  to  suggest  that 
perhaps  this  was  no  difficult  task,  and, 
after  aU,  that  my  acquisitions  might 
have  been  but  very  moderate.  It  is 
not  for  me  to  speak  on  so  delicate  a 
matter.  Suffice  it  to  say,  Mr.  Thump- 
hottooci,  as  will  afterwards  be  more 
foDy  ihown,  was  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer of  ''The  Mighty  Mair;"  his 
\m&a.  introduction,  he  said,  was  a  per- 
fect and  splendid  monument  of  human 
ingenuity.  In  it  he  took  care  I  should 
be  thorou^^y  versed ;  and  with  the 
help  of  translations,  I  got  a  toleralde 
imattiirifg  of  the  classical  historians 
and  poeta.  How  shall  I  forget  those 
attic  ni^ts  under  our  humble  roof, 
when  the  dominie,  over  a  dish  of  sowins 
sad  milk,  would  descant  so  eloquently 
00  die  glories  of  the  age  of  Msecenas, 
the  importance  of  cbissic  lore,  and  the 
veoderfal  talents  of  /<  the  Mighty 
Hftir  !^  while  all  the  time  my  parents 
hstcDed  with  intense  and  mute  won- 
dei^  swallowed  the  long-sounding 
Btntts  with  a  voracious  greediness,  and 
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thought  in  their  hearts  that  the  peda- 
gogue was  the  most  astonishing  man 
^ve.  He  had  been  at  college,  too^ 
and  told  of  learned  professors  robed  in 
black  gowns,  who  spoke  Hebrew, 
Qreek,  and  Ohaldee ; — of  Janitors, 
clothed  in  purple,  who  bore  before 
them  maces  of  silver,  like  the  princes 
of  the  earth; — then  the  many  feats 
and  labours  of  the  collegians,  the  toils 
and  rewards  of  learning,  and  the  ho- 
nours and  renown  which  it  brings.  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  hearing 
all  tiiese  fine  things,  and  being  assured 
that  without  a  college  education  my 
further  progress  would  be  barred,  and 
mv  prospects  limited,  it  should  be  re- 
solved between  the  worthy  couple,  that, 
if  at  all  practicable.  I  should  go  to  the 
universi^.  Accordingly,  at  Uie  ap- 
pointed time,  havinff  been  equipped  in 
one  of  the  ministers  old  black  coat^ 
furbished  up  for  the  occasion,  ana 
furnished  by  the  same  worthy  man 
with  the  loan  of  an  old  Greek  Homer 
and  Lexicon,  to  which  was  kindly 
added  bv  the  dominie  a  Greek  gram* 
mar,  which,  fr^m  the  dog-leaves,  and 
various  names  on  Uie  title-page,  seem- 
ed to  have  come  through  a  variety  of 
proprietors  ;  moreover,  having  obtain- 
Od  the  luxury  of  a  pair  of  shoes  and 
two  spare  shorts,  tied  up  in  a  bun- 
dle, I  set  out  one  momin|;  (after  ha¥* 
ing  spent  the  evening  bemre  with  the 
parson  and  dominie,  receiving  their 
instructions  and  admonitions^  for  that 
renowned  seat  of  learning  ana  sdenco, 
the  Marisohall  College,  Aberdeen. 
<'  The  world  was  all  before  me,"  and 
the  road,  to  me  unknown,  was  for  a 
time  dreary  and  fatiguing ;  but  meet- 
ing in  the  course  of  my  journey  with 
many  other  students  bending  the  nme 
way,  and  all  like  mysdf  trudffin^  it 
on  foot,  periiaps  for  hundreds  <»  nnka 
— ^for  coaching  was  not  introduced  ia 
those  days — I  entered  into  friendly 
talk  with  thorn,  and  many  being  mof* 
experienced  than  mys^,  they  soothed 
my  languor,  enooiiraged  my  hopes^ 
and  diverted  my  mind  by  the  vana^ 
of  their  anecdote.  Tired  to  death  with 
the  long  and  rug^  roads,  and  my 
toes  bursting  their  cearments,  and 
peeping  through  my  worn-out  shoes, 
we  arrived  at  the  venerable  seat  of 
learning,  my  long-wished-for  goal, 
and  the  object  of  my  enthusiastic  re- 
v^enoe.  I  stood  a  candidate  for  one 
of  the  annual  bursarie$f  and  never 
general  more  exulted  in  the  success  of 
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a  perilous  engagement  ihan  did  I  when 
I  found  dnti,  wer  a  keen  and  dispu- 
ted contest,  mj  aMlitiee  were  rewarded 
by  the  yearly  sum  of  fix  pounds  fif- 
teen shillings  sterling. 

This  magnificent  sum,  with  a  pit- 
tance furnished  from  home,  equalled 
idl  my  wants,  and  far  exceeded  my 
most  sanguine  expectations ;  indeed  I 
had  never  known  oefore  what  life  was, 
and  I  exulted  in  the  idea  of  my  conse- 
quence as  a  gentleman  studying  polite 
literature.  Four  of  us  fellow-students 
occupied  an  elevated  garret ;  and  we 
were  valets,  butlers,  and  bakers,  to 
each  other  in  turn.  Yet,  with  all  this 
lowliness  of  fortune,  our  minds  were 
active  and  energetic,  and  filled  with  a 
noble  enthusiasm  lighted  up  by  the 
glowinff  torch  of  antiquity.  And  while 
assembled  in  an  evening,  we  launched 
out  into  discursive  talk,  or  wielded  the 
intellectual  weapons  of  controversy ; 
our  fancies  wanned  by  the  elevated  re- 
citals of  the  historian,  or  the  heroic 
song  of  the  poet ;  an  acute  observer 
might  have  marked  the  embryo  scin- 
tillations of  those  minds  which  were 
afterwards,  by  their  own  efforts,  to 
burst  through  the  obscurity  which  en- 
veloped them,  and  shine  out  in  all 
their  brightness  to  the  world.  Many 
of  my  former  associates  have  I  seen 
rise  to  distinction  in  society,  while  I, 
with  similar  feelings  and  aspirations, 
have  been  doomed,  as  these  pages  will 
unfold,  to  drag  out  my  life  in  ooscuri- 
ty ;  but  a  truce  to  such  speculations. 
^  Some  are  bom  with  a  silver  spoon  in 
their  mouths,  and  others  with  a  wood- 
en ladle ;"  a  saying  which,  if  not  clas- 
sical, deserves  firom  its  justness  and 
force  to  be  so. 

I  thus  spent  the  winters  of  four  years 
in  ingulphing  huge  draughts  of  the 
Pierian  springs,  and  the  sparkling  and 
intoxicatmg  waters  of  Helicon ;  in 
summer  I  wrought  it  off  by  labouring 
at  the  threshine-floor,  or  following  the 
diough  through  the  brown  fallow. 
Four  seasons  more  concluded  my 
course  of  theologieal  study ;  and  at  the 
end  of  that  period  I  came  out  from  the 
hands  of  the  presbyteiT  a  confirmed 
and  licensed  preacher  of  the  gospel.  I 
now  became  an  object  of  respect  and 
reverence  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
parish ;  second,  of  course,  to  the  amii- 
ster,  but  pressing  hard  on  the  heels  of 
the  dominie,  and,  in  the  estimation  of 
many,  rather  first  than  second  to  him. 
Both  these  worthies  still  continued  to 
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be  my  guides,  philosophers,  and 
friends  ;  although  a  shade  of  jealousy 
now  and  then  tinged  the  brow  of  the 
learned  Mr  Thumpbottom,  as  I  ven- 
tured to  arraign  his  opinions, and  boldly 
advance  information  of  my  own  acqui- 
sition. My  sacred  character  now  obliged 
me  to  lay  aside  all  rustic  occupations. 
I  ms  now  frequently  to  be  seen  strol- 
ling about  the  by-paths  of  the  parish, 
''  muttering  my  wayward  fancies,^'  and 
equipped  m  a  suit  of  sables,  which 
imparted  a  still  gloomier  cast  to  my 
naturally  lank  and  cadaverous  person. 
And  I  hereby  do  declare,  that  i  found 
not  half  so  much  difiiculty  in  master- 
ing the  ancient  languages,  or  fathom- 
ing the  depths  of  school  theology,  or 
in  filling  a  whole  quire  of  paper  with 
sound  divinity,  as  1  had  in  patching 
up,  inkinff,  and  keeping  in  anything 
of  tolerable  repair,  the  only  suit  of  cle- 
rical garments  which  I  was  possessed 
of ;  notwithstanding  that  my  mother, 
who  set  no  bounds  to  her  pride  in  such 
a  son,  manu&ctured  for  me  a  pair  of 
parson-grey  stockings  and  hodden-grey 
under-garments,  which  I  wore  on 
week-days.  I  was  now  frequently 
requested  to  preach  for  Mr  Lang- 
text,  and  also  for  many  of  the  neigh- 
bouring clergymen  ;  by  which  means 
I  not  only  nad  an  opportunity  of 
spreading  the  fame  of  my  eloquence, 
but  also  of  getting  a  good  dinner,  and 
being  admitted  to  the  converse  of  the 
great  and  learned,  which  to  me,  that 
had  always  an  eager  curiosity  to  see  mil 
ranks  and  degrees  of  humaniir,  was 
peculiarly  gratifying.  I  had  uso  the 
good  fortune,  as  I  then  thought,  to  re- 
ceive the  promises  of  more  than  one 
patron  in  my  behalf;  indeed  my  hopes 
of  promotion  were  at  that  time  veir 
sanguine ;  but  I  had  not  then,  with  ail 
my  erudition,  learned  the  real  nature 
of  a  promise. 

It  was  about  this  same  time,  too, 
when  honours  were  likely  to  be  shower- 
ed upon  me,  and  when  that  blest  ha- 
ven of  all  clerical  hopes  and  fears,  that 
snug  elysium,  a  manse,  was  thought 
to  be  within  my  reach,  that  I  &naed 
that  Milt  Jessy  Pruan,  the  only 
daughter  of  Bailie  Pruan,  of  the  neig^ 
bouring  borough,  looked  on  me  with 
an  eye  of  complacency.  She  was  a 
comelv,  rosy-faced  lassie,  and  had 
something  in  her  eye  ae  she  glanced 
towards  me,  which  made  my  heart 
twin jpe ;  she  had  a  wonderful  share  of 
erudition,  considering  she  was  a  wo- 
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muiy  mnd  used  to  praise  m j  parts  in  a 
manner  ¥rhich  was  yeiy  soothing  to 
me ;  moreoTer,  her  fiather,  the  bflolie, 
was  possessed  of  wealth,  taxd  it  was 
thou^t  whoeyer  would  be  the  happy 
maOy  would  not  get  her  emptj-Juuia- 
ed.    The  fiurst  time  I  attracted  her  no- 
tice was  onoe  I  preached  in  the  Mu(^e 
Kirk  of  B<aoughtown — my  text  was 
colled  from  the  Song  oi  ^lomon.    I 
am  imhamed  to  say  how  often  she  oo- 
copied  my  thoughts  afterwards,  and 
ahstimcted  my  mind  from  my  studies. 
I  gave  up  my  researches  into  the  1»* 
bcmrs  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  meti^ 
phyncal  snbtilties^  of  the  profounder 
dtrmes,  and  hunted  through  Horace, 
Grid,    Tibullns,   and    Anacreon,   for 
VsTe  ditties,  wluch  I  translated,  with 
her  name  inserted  instead  of  the  Ly- 
^las  and  Ddias  of  the  originals^  and 
vkkb  she  handed  about  among  her 
acwnaintances^  not  a  little  proud  and 
dsoghted  with  the  compliments.    But, 
alwl  ^  woman  is  but  warld*s  gear!^^ 
Mj  pfefennent^  like  the  rainbow,  fled 
the  fester  £rom  me,  and  seemed  oTen 
More  distant,  the  more  eagerly  I  pur- 
sued.   Miss  Penan  began  to  get  impa- 
tient— sullen— distant — and    at    last 
contemptuous  in  her  treatment  of  me  : 
and  I  was  awaked  one  day  from  my 
iBferie  of  bliss  and  happiness,  by  hear- 
ing that  ahe  had  made  an  elopement 
with  some  rakish  and  profligate  en- 
mn  of  a  regiment.    Her  father,  griey- 
ed  aikd  irritated,  died  soon  after,  and 
diainheriied  her ;  and,  in  the  course  of 
yeaxB,  I  had  a  sort  of  melancholy  sa- 
tiafiaction  in  beholding  the  just  retri- 
botion  of  Proyidence,   for  the  same 
lady  came  home  a  poor  widow,  with 
two  (NT  three  children,  and  now  resides 
in  her  natiye  borough ;   the   which 
]daoe,  when   I  yisit  occasionally  to 
make  a  purehaso  of  books  and  quills 
for  my  school,  if  I  chance  to  see  her 
on  the  streets,  I  walk  hastily  past  on 
the  other  side,  not  willing  to  give  pain 
to  her  feelings,  or  awaken  unpleasant 
reec^ections  of  my  own.    But,  to  re- 
turn from  this  yain  digression.    Mr. 
Thumpbottom,  the  dominie,  had  been 
but  in  a  sickly  state  during  the  win- 
ter, and  to  relieye  him  a  little  of  his 
hsnsting  duty,  I  had  been  occasion- 
atiy  in  the  practice  of  teaching  the 
school     One  evening  in  the  spring,  as 
my  father  and  I  were  sitting  by  the 
fireside,  he  busy  mending  some  of  his 
borsd-gear,  and  I  conning  over  a  ser- 
mon mich  I  was  to  preadi  next  Sun- 
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day,  my  mothw  entered,  and  with  a 
Uk^  of  importance,  and  shake  of  the 
head,  said,  ^*  I  have  just  been  seeing 
that  puir  man,  the  dominie,  and  I  am 
saer  mista'en  if  he  is  in  a  good  way." 
My  father  looked  up,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Ah,  poor  man !''  The  thread  of  my 
sermon  idso  snapped,  and  arousing  my- 
self at  the  intelligence,  I  also  exclaim- 
ed, "  Alas,  poor  man  i"  We  then, 
with  many  reflections  on  the  uncer- 
tainty of  hfe,  began  to  speculate  much 
on  the  sick  man's  complaint,  and  the 
probable  duration  of  his  life.  Towards 
night,  m^  mother  having  gone  out  a 
second  tmie,  again  returned,  and  in- 
formed us  the  dominie  was  much  worse. 
Next  day  I  paid  him  a  visit,  and  found 
him  very  ill  indeed,  and  he  scarcely 
recognised  me.  Early  in  the  morning 
I  was  roused  by  my  father  and  mo- 
ther, who  told  me  the  dominie  was 
l^ne,  and  that  I  should  lose  no  time 
in  communicating  the  intelligence  to 
the  minister.  I  hastened  up  to  the 
manse  accordingly,  and  found  the  mi^ 
nister  in  a  great  measure  prepared  for 
the  intelligence.  He,  as  became  him, 
made  many  pithy  remarks  on  the  cer- 
tainty of  death,  the  folly  of  laying  up 
our  treasures  here,  and  the  insignifi- 
cance of  all  worldly  concerns ;  pro- 
nounced a  glowing  eulogium  on  the 
talents,  virtue,  and  friendly  and  con- 
vivial disposition  of  the  deceased  ;  ex- 
pressed a  sort  of  unavailing  regret  that 
we  could  never  get  a  successor  who 
would  equal,  or  at  all  events  surpass 
him ;  and  finally  concluded  with  what 
I,  and  I  daresay  the  reader  also  by  this 
time  expdcted,  viz.,  pressing  -the  si- 
tuation to  myself.  In  short,  through 
the  influence  of  the  minister,  I  was,  in 
all  due  time,  inducted  into  the  charge 
of  the  school  of  Knockbrae,  was  put  in 
possession  of  a  free  house  containing 
three  apartments,  and  the  yearly  in- 
come, exclusive  of  some  few  scholars* 
fees,ofL.10,13s.4d. 

I  was  now  set  down  in  something 
like  a  comfortable  competency,,  and, 
as  is  the  case  with  most  men,  espe- 
cially with  those  who  have  a  shade  of 
indolence  in  their  temperament,  as  I 
must  confess  myself  to  have,  when  I 
found  my  wants  thus  partly  provided 
for,  I  was  less  strenuous  and  persever- 
ing in  my  application  to  my  patrons 
for  a  kirk ;  and  they,  on  the  other 
hand,  seizing  hold  of  the  opportunity 
of  my  relaxation,  gradually  slunk  from 
under  the  load  of  their  promise,  in  the 
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same  maimer  ai  joa  ma^  hare  seen  a 
lazy  and  micoiiscums  nag  flinch  from 
his  drai^t  when  the  stimulating  ap- 
plication of  the  whip  was  withdiawn  ; 
soUiatlhayeagainand  again  had  the 
mortification  to  perceiye  Tacandes  fill- 
ed up  by  others,  where  I  had  good 
grounds  to  expect  a  preference  myself. 
I  hare  thus  been  so  long  accustomed 
to  endiHra  the  **  Httemess  of  hope  de- 
ferred," ^lat  I  have  at  last  ahnost 
eeased  ta  entertain  any  expectations  of 
further  preferment,  and  hare  disciplin- 
ed my  mind  to  the  more  manly  and 
Christian  feeling  of  resignation  and 
contentment.    Indeed,  after  all,  I  haye 
grounds  of  satisfiu^on  which  are  suffi- 
cient to  gratify  any  reasonable  man.    I 
am  second  to  only  one  in  ^e  circle  in 
which  I  moye,  and  am  looked  up  to 
by  tiie  whole  parish  with  respect  and 
admiration,  bating  a  few  little  personal 
and  professional  animosities,  which 
no  incayidual  or  situation  can  escape, 
and  which  shall  be  duly  and  foithfully 
narrated  in  their  proper  place.    My 
.  dasncal  erudition,  though  it  can  only 
he  understood  by  my  brethren  of  the 
birch,  commands  for  me  more  general 
and  unanimous  praise  and  wonder, 
tlum  if  I  were  surrounded  by  a  whole 
uniyersi^  of  learned  scholars.    I  haye 
a  pride  m  pereeiying  that  I  am  the 
oracle  of  tiie  country  round.    Often  is 
my  abode  yisited  by  those  who  wish 
my  adyice  to  direct  their  conduct, 
solye  their  difficulties,  or  conduct  their 
important  concerns ;  and  when  I  walk 
out  in  an  eyening  after  dismissing  my 
scholars,  I  am  often  to  be  seen  seated 
on  a  stone   <x  broken-down  paling, 
surrounded  by  a  circle  of  eager  and 
delighted  listeners.    I  haye  the  satis- 
&ction  of  thinking,  too,  that  I  haye 
been  tiie  means  of  training  up  many 
generations  of  youth  in  the  wholesome 
.  discipline  of  truth,  yirtue,  and  classi- 
cal erudition ;  and,  indeed,  seldom  has 
anything  been  more  gratifying  to  me 
than  to  receiye  a  yisit  and  the  thanks 
of  mj  quondam  pupils,  after  they  haye 
grown  up  to  the  years  of  discretion ; 
tiie  which  I  haye  repeatedly  done  from 
seyeral  who  haye  arisen  to  some  con- 
seouence  in  the  world. 

We  Uye  here  in  a  calm  and  seclud- 
ed quiet,  hx  remoyed  from  the  stir 
and  bustie  of  the  <"  great  Babel."  All 
that  agitates,  enfuriates,  and  debases 
society,  is  remoyed  far  from  us.  We 
only  hear  of  wars,  tumults,  party- 
strue,  impiety,  and  folly  ;  and,  hear- 
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ing;  smile  that  sudi  things  should  so 
oonyulse  the  **  poor  sons  of  a  day  !'' 
The  contemplation  of  tiie  calm,  plar 
dd,  or  sublime  sceneiy  of  nature, 
soothes  the  monotony  a(  our  exist- 
ence. The  slow,  winmng  sweep  of  the 
riyer,  as  it  rolls  on  incessantly  amid 
its  tiuck-wooded  banks,  is  a  more  plea>- 
sing  object  than  the  fioll  tide  of  che- 
quered existence  pouring  along  the 
cramped  and  polluted  streets  of  a  city, 
and  the  distant  soothing  roar  of  the 
mountain  cataract^  more  congenial 
tiian  tiie  ydl  and  clamour  of  an  agi- 
tated multitude. 

But  there  is  society  here  also— sim- 
ple and  primitiye,'no  doubt,  though, 
to  the  eye  of  taste,  rude  and  inde- 
gant ;  not  without  tiie  original  imper- 
fections of  humanity,  though,  I  will 
yenture  to  say,  more  fresh  from  the 
hands  of  nature,  their  good  qualities 
less  adulterated,  and  tiieir  eyil  less 
complicated  and  enormous,  than  those 
of  a  crowded  and  more  refined  neigh- 
bourhood. I  haye  always  been  of  the 
opinion  of  those  who  think  that  man- 
kmd  is  the  same  throughout,  and  only 
modified  by  situation,  society,  and 
education.  In  my  long,  intimate,  and 
yaried  intercourse  with  my  fellow-pa- 
rishioners, I  haye  marked  gleaming 
forth,  eyen  from  amid  the  obscuring 
cloud  of  uniyersal  ignorance,  such 
symptoms  and  indications  of  a  diver- 
sity of  peculiar  character,  talent,  and 
propensity,  as  conyinces  me  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  Gray's  beautiful  and  well- 
known  supposition  in  his  elegy : — 

**  Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 
Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial 

fire; 
Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  hare 

sway'd, 
Or  waked  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre- 
Some  village  Hampden,  that  with  daont- 

less  breast 
The  Uttle  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood ; 
Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may 

rest, 
Some  Cromwell,  guiltless  of  his  country's 

blood." 


It  is  to  the  sages,  the  humourists, 
and  the  wits  of  tiie  parish,  that  I  am 
now  about  to  introduce  the  reader. 
He  will  find  a  motley  group  assembled 
together,  for  it  is  my  practice  to  oon- 
yerse  freely  with  all  men  who  come 
within  my  sphere  ;  and  I  haye  found, 
by  experience,  the  truth  of  an  excel- 
lent obseryation,  that  there  are  few. 
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if  anj,  firmn  irhcme  oonrenadon  you 
will  not  rei^  either  some  amusement, 
instruction,  ot  adyantage.  I  have  also 
a  great  predilection  for  the  conversa- 
tion of  originals,  or  what  the  world 
calls  naturaU,  whether  it  be,  as  some 
may  be  ill-natured  enough  to  remark, 
that  their  ideas  may  be  more  conge- 
nial with  my  own,  I  cannot  say,  but  I 
hare  often  mudi  greater  amusement 
from  the  company  of  a  fool  than  ftom 
that  of  many  who  think  themselves 
wise  men.  My  door  has  been  ever 
'open,  and  my  fireside  ever  free,  to  the 


stranger,  the  wanderer,  or  the  dis- 
treased.  In  a  lonely  and  secluded  pa- 
ri^ and  in  the  long  solitude  of  a 
winter  nighty  even  the  entrance  of  a 
beggar  hu  been  hailed  with  joy ;  and^ 
seated  at  my  warm  hearth,  and  par- 
taking of  my  simple  fare>  he  has 
rewaiued  my  hospitality  with  many  a 
tale  of  his  wanderings,  with  Uie  oo> 
currences  of  the  world,  or  news  of  the 
country  round,  which  then,  perhaps, 
for  the  first  time,  had  reacned  my 
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The  Sexton  of  Knockbrae, 

'  Has  this  fellow  no  feeling  of  his  business?  he  sings  at  grave-making.** 
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Or  this  romantic  parish,  Saunders 
Hacknodde  was,  for  many  ye%rs,  bea- 
dle and  grave-digger,  and  a  true  spe- 
doMn  of  the  profession  he  was,  a  bro- 
ther, in  so  fsr  as  mirth  and  humour 
are  concerned,  to  the  lau^ter4oving 
giave-dtgger  in  Hamlet.  His  mental 
and  physical  oonstitutioDS  were  hap- 
pily united  to  one  another.  His  mind 
and  bodj  expressed  nothing  but  the 
hidicrous.  A  jest  leered  in  his  eye,  it 
curled  at  his  Up,  it  mantled  and  difiu- 
aed  itself  over  his  whde  visage.  He 
was  about  four  feet  eight  inches  high, 
and  about  as  much  in  breadth,  firmly 
compacted  and  knit  together  in  thew 
and  sinew,  lith  and  nmb.  He  had 
small  sparkling  eyes,  of  a  gre^rish  hue, 
a  full  round  fiioe,  which  in  colour 
might  be  compared  to  the  purple  of 
the  rosy-fingered  mom,  when  the  king 
of  day  rises  from  his  bed  of  waters,  or 
to  Uie  back  of  a  lobster,  when  par- 
boiled. His  chin  was  always  covered 
with  a  profosion  of  grisly  hairs,  which 
on  Sunday  appeared  as  tf  an  attempt 
had  been  made  to  reap  them;  but 
either  tiie  skill  of  the  operator — via. 
himself— for  a  bibber  was  never  seen 
in  the  parish  of  Knockbrae,  or  the  in- 
strument employed,  had  been  at  &ult, 
for  these  porcupine  quills  had  kept 
their  settlements  unmoved  and  unsub- 
dned  for  more  than  fifty  years.  The 
hd>domadel  cuts  and  slashes  which 
gslnished  his  chin  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  showed,  however,  that 
an  attempt  had  been  made  to  smooth 


his  faoe ;  and,  indeed,  the  state  of 
Knockie*s  chin  was  so  fMniliar  to  all 
the  parish,  and  associated  with  so 
much  rustic  wit^  that  any  alteratioQ 
of  the  whole  man  would  have  been  to 
the  worse,  at  least  in  the  estimation  of 
all  who  Imew  him.  His  clothes  were 
of  a  light  ffrey  colour,  for  the  sake  of 
economy,  lot  he  was  under-miller  to 
Charlie  Clapper.  At  the  funerals^ 
however,  of  the  richer  part  of  the  pa- 
rish, he  was  generally  arrayed  in  black, 
that  is  to  say,  a  suit  that  had  once  been 
Uack,  for  it  had  acquired  a  brownish 
ccdour,  from  long  exposure  te  sun  and 
rain.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  convey 
to  modem  understandings  a  just  eon- 
oeption  of  the  shape  of  tiiese  mourn- 
ing vestments ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
they  were  originally  made  for  a  stem 
Cameronian,  who  prided  himself  On 
the  largeness  of  his  buttons,  and  the 
length  and  breadtii  of  the  slorts  of  his 
coat. 

These  lugubrious  weeds,  when  they 
covered  the  outward  man  of  the  sex- 
ton of  Knockbrae,  were  by  no  meaus 
the  sign-posts  of  inward  grief  and 
trouble  of  spirit ;  on  the  contrary,  his 
hcQy  on  such  occasions,  had  infused 
into  it  a  double  portion  of  the  hidi- 
crous, which  became  more  coaspiou- 
ous  by  the  effort  which  he  was  fcrced 
to  mdce  in  order  to  lengthenlt  out  to 
a  becoming  degree  of  longitude.  *In 
fine,  had  the  Knockbiaeans  been  hea- 
thens instead  of  Christians,  certes  their 
sexton  had  been  deified.    He  would 
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have  been  the  laughter-loviDg  Momus 
of  the  hillf,  and  Im  image  would  have 
•nufied  up  the  iucense  of 

"  QaipSf  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles, 
Nods  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles." 

and  all  the  et  caiera  of  broad  grins 
that  ever  disturbed  the  face  of  man. 

The  levity  of  this  sexton  was,  how- 
over,  a  stumbling-block  of  offence  to 
fche  more  serious  part  of  the  parish  ; 
and  indeed  it  was  a  wonder  to  all, 
that  he  who  had  walked  hand  in  hand 
with  death  for  so  many  years,  should 
have  never  thought,  that 
"Soon  some  faithful  brother  of  the  trade 
Would  do  for  him  what  he  had  done  for 
thousands." 

The  worthy  Mr  Langtext  had  made 
many  attempts  to  impress  on  his  mind 
some  serious  thoughts^  but  with  no 
great  success.  As  that  deep  divine  was 
one  day  walking  in  the  chiirchyard, 
conning  over,  memoritery  the  argu- 
ments and  illustrations  of  a  sermon— ^ 
for  the  reading  of  sermons  was  neve^ 
heard  of  in  those  days — ^his  attention 
was  suddenly  roused  by  a  grumbling 
sort  of  noise,  followed  by  loud  bursts 
of  laughter,  that  seemed  to  issue  firom 
a  new-made  grave  at  a  distance.  Ap- 
proaching it  gently,  he  perceived  the 
sexton  sitting  in  the  grave,  and  look- 
ing with  a  mixed  expression  of  anger 
and  humour  on  the  fragments  of  a 
spade  which  he  had  just  oroken. 

«  The  deil  o*  sic  trash  o*  spades  as 
the^  mak  noo,'*  muttered  tiie  old  man, 
^  did  I  ever  see.  It's  nae  sax  ooks 
since  I  gae  twa  lily-white  shillings  to 
4bftt  rascal,  Tam  Camoch,  the  mer- 
chant, for  that  mussel-shell  there- 
dear  enough,  in  conscience,  even 
though  they  Aotf  risen  10  per  cent,  per 
annum  at  London,  as  he  says.  He 
tauld  me  it  was  the  ace  o*  spades ;  but 
wae  betide  me  if  he  dinna  soon  ken 
to  his  cost,  Uiat  he's  the  knave  o' 
hearts,  as  sure  as  my  name's  Saunders 
Macknockie.  Pretty  trash  o'  wark 
tools  that  they  mak  noo !  It's  nae  a 
fortnight  since  I  brake  aff  the  end  o' 
my  pick,  by  striking  against  the  skull 
o'  Qeordie  Greetlang — a  dour  loon  the 
Dominie  says  he  was,  for  his  tawse 
coiild  never  mak  ony  impression  on 
his  head— oh,  that  I  could  hae  tauld 
the  same  tale  about  my  pick  !  But  I 
should  hac  drawn  a  lesson  from  hence, 
not  to  hac  come  in  con  tack  wi'  sic 
hard  material/' 


Knockbrae  Skdcka,    Cfiap,  IL 
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Upon  this,  the  sexton  sent  up  from 
the  bottom  of  the  grave  such  a  loud, 
uxd  long,  and  hearty  laugh,  that  the 
minister  stood  with  utter  amazemen^ 
like  one  petrified  ;  and  it  was  not  till 
Knockie  had  fairly  exhausted  himself, 
that  Mr  Lanf^xt  could  find  utteranoe 
to  rebuke  this  thoughtlesB  beadle  for 
his  unseasonable  mirth. 

^  I  have  told  you  again  and  again, 
Saunders  Macknockie,  of  the  danger 
to  which  you  are  exposed,  by  leadmg 
a  life  of  sic  thoughtlessnee  and  profia- 
nity;  but  exhortation  and  warning 
are  thrown  away  upon  yoiL  If  your 
heart  were  not  utterly  callous  and 
seared  over,  it  would  long -ere  now 
have  been  impressed  with  some  serious 
thoughts  of  your  own  fraillnr  and 
mortality.  Think,  you  grey-headed 
sinner,  that  your  paresent  seat  wUl  so<m 
be  your  dwelling-place  to  the  end  of 
time — Oh,  think  where  you  are  now 
sitting,  and  repent  you  of  the  evil  of 
your  ways." 

"  Wi'  your  leave,  most  reyereod 
and  learned  sir,"  replied  the  sexton, 
«  your  advice  comes  an  inkling  too 
late  at  present,  for  ye  ken  weel  eneugh 
that  '  there  is  no  repentance  in  the 
grave' — ^the  very  woros  were  your  text 
kst  Sunday,  and  a  good  sermon  it 
was.  Oh,  you  handled  it  brawly — 
and  you  kept  close  to  your  text,  for 
you  came  over  it  at  the  end  of  e^^ 
paragraph,  which  every  minister,  £1- 
spet  Qroandeep  says«  should  do ;  and 
she's  a  great  juc^  uid  a  powerfu* 
scripture  woman,  for  I  saw  ner  onoe 
beat  Elder  Teuchbody  at jprolemice,  I 
think  she  ca'd  them.  Tnere's  nane 
that  comes  up  ?ri'  you,  sir,  except  per- 
haps that  great  man  firae  Helgy,  Mr 
Raoitoul;  wow!  was  not  that  a  noble 
holding  forth  that  he  gave  us  on  the 
afternoon  o'  the  last  occasion — and 
was  he  no  sweeten  that  glorious  word, 
Mesopotamia  ?  Dootless,  it  was  nae 
sae  weel  as  you  yourself  wad  hae  done, 
but  surely  it  was  &r  frae  deservin'  the 
censure  which  your  auld  hoosekeeper 
(I  dinna  like  the  woman,  she  tcrinipe 
me  o'  my  milk)  passed  upon  it,  vide- 
licet, as  the  Dominie  says,  that  ane  o* 
her  maister's  lang  oh's  was  worth  an 
acre,  Scotch  measure,  o'  sic  cauld,  life- 
less fooshionless,  threadbare  discour- 
ses." 

By  thus  administering  the  cup  of 
flattenr,  which  few  can  rdfuse  to  swal- 
low, the  sexton  averted  the  stoim  that 
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w  about  to  burst  on  him,  for  pun- 
ning on  the  miniBter*8  text  ^  A  hope- 
Jen  caae^*'  said  the  good  man,  and 
wheeled  away. 

The  grave-digger  in  the  tragedy  of 
Hamlet,  and  hu  brother  in  *"  Blair's 
QnkVQ,*^  a  poem  which  approaches 
nearer  to  the  manner  and  language  of 
Shakspeare,  than  any  other  in  the 
wide  range  of  oar  literature,  are  re- 
pweented  by  these  great  writers  as  a 
pair  ui  the  most  joTial  humourists ; 
and  most  authors,  indeed,  when  they 
describe  the  chazactos  of  those  whose 
professions  Inring  them  much  in  oon- 
tact  with  the  scenes  of  death  and  nuM'- 
talily,  fcuaye  generally  invested  Uiem 
with  habits  and  feelings  altogether  dif- 
larent  from  those  which  we  naturally 
tiimk  they  should  acquire  from  consi- 
deiing  the  drcnmstanoes  in  which 
tibBj  are  so  frequently  placed.  This 
is  a  eorious  exhibition  of  human  na- 
ture^ hut  it  is  a  true  one.  The  pio- 
tves  which  the  mighty  writers  alrea- 
df  mentioned  have  drawn,  are  not  the 
^sixy  xx>thuigs"  of  their  own  imagi- 
natiops  they  have  "  a  local  habita- 
tion"* in  this  world  of  ouis ;  they  axe 
diaractera  of  eveiy-day  occurrence. 
An  ex{danati<m  of  this  phenomenon 
has  heelD  given  by  the  great  dramatist, 
— **  custom  hath  made  it  a  propertv 
of  eanness ;'"  to  whidi  we  may  ad^ 
the  natural  antipathy  which  the  hu- 
man mind  has  to  dwell  on  the  gloomy 
thoo^its  of  death  and  tiiie  grave.  The 
phjBcian,  the  undertaker,  and  ihe 
sexton,  are,  perhaps,  the  persons,  of 
aU  others,  who  ihmk  least  on  sudi 
soljeetsL  To  the  physician,  a  death- 
bed scene  will  sugi^  thoughts  of  the 


nature  of  the  disease — the  ratio  me- 
dendi — the  cauacB  proedispanenUs,  &c. 
and  his  mind  will  pass  from  one  pro- 
fessional subject  to  another ;  till  at 
length  it  dwell  on  that  sweetest  <d 
conceptions — a  fee.  His  constant  sa- 
tellites, the  sexton  and  undertaker,  can 
think  of  nothing  dse  but  the  fee. 

The  same  event,  then,  will  surest  a 
diffarent  train  of  thought  to  di^rent 
ihdividualB,  which  will  be  regulated 
by  their  various  professions,  habits, 
education,  and  a  thousand  other  cir- 
cumstances. The  power  of  habit  over 
Uie  human  mind,seems  in  many  cases 
to  be  in  proportion  to  the  dmculty 
which  it  nas  to  overcome  its  repug- 
nancy to  what  is  naturally  disagree- 
able to  it.  In  this  it  resembles  the 
external  sense  of  taste.  Omum,  ardent 
spirits,  tobacco,  and  the  like,  are  na- 
turally very  disagreeable ;  but  when  a 
liking  to  them  is  once  acquired,  they 
become  absolutely  necessary  to  one  s 
existence.  Such  is  Uie  effect  of  cus- 
tom, in  mod^png  our  thoughts  and 
sensations.  We  need  not  wonder  then 
that  grave-diggers  are  not  found  to  be 
soft-visaged,  weeping  sentimentalists. 
They  are  femiliar  with  death,  they 
walk  hand  in  hand  wiUx  the  long  ii 
terrors — ^his  skeleton  form  and  his  fer- 
midable  dart^  are  to  them  <^jects  of 
indi&renoe;  the  rank  weeds  that  co- 
ver the  sod  of  the  churdivard— the 
broken  eoffin— the  ghastly  sJeuII— and 
unsightly  bones,  proclaim  to  them  no 
mighty  warning  that  sin  and  death 
are  abroad  among  the  children  of  men. 
They  pursue  their  accustomed  toil, 
undamped  by  thought,  and  even  "  sing 
at  grave^naking.'* 
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MB  BLANCO  WHITS*8  EYIDBNOB  AOAINBT   TBB   CATHOLICS.* 


Wb  have  alreadj  had  occasion  to 
aUude  to  some  partdcolars  in  the  sin- 
gularlj  interesting  personal  history  of 
die  author  of  the  well-known  work, 
entitled,  ^Dohlado*s  Letters  from 
Spain."  That  strange  and  instructiye 
story  has  now  been  told  by  Mr.  Blanco 
White  himself,  as  fully,  perhaps,  as, 
while  he  lives,  we  can  expect  to  be  put 
in  possession  of  it.  He  has  introduced, 
wiUi  this  narratiye,  a  book  which,  but 
for  such  an  introduction,  could  scarce- 
ly have  been  rendered  intelligible — 
and  which,  in  its  absence,  must,  at 
all  events,  have  been  infinitely  less  va- 
luable on  the  score  of  authority,  than 
we  now  conceive  it  to  be.  As  it  stands, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  avowing  our 
opinion,  that  this  is  by  far  the  most 
important  volume  which  has  come 
fxfkoL  the  Britbh  press,  in  consequence 
of  the  late  agitation  of  what  is  called 
the  Catholic  Question,  in  the  Parlia- 
ment and  among  the  people  of  this 
empire.  And  such  being  our  opinion, 
we  must,  at  whatever  risk,  lose  no  time 
in  endeavouring  to  bring  its  character 
fiiUy  and  distinctly  before  our  readers. 
In  doing  so,  we  shall  not  weary  them 
with  anyrepetitionof  anything  that  has 
been  said,  either  here  or  elsewhere.  If 
ever  there  was  a  book  which  treated  of 
a  hackneyed  question  in  a  new--a 
totally  new  manner — this  is  such  an 
one.  And  we  shall,  of  course,  take 
care  to  limit  ourselves,  as  strictly  as 
possible,  to  that  array  of  novel  argu- 
ments, uid,  above  all,  of  novel  £ftct& 
which,  if  it  does  not  (as  how  should 
iti)  occupy  the  whole  space  in  these 
pages,  gives  them,  most  unquestion- 
abfy,  their  peculiar  and  distinctive 
chuacter  and  importance. 

Mr  Blanco  White  was  bom  in  Se- 
ville, being  the  grandson  of  an  Irish 
gentieman  who  had  settled  in  that  d^. 
His  mother  was  a  Spanish  lady.  He 
was,  in  early  youth,  destined  to  the 
service  of  the  Spanish  church,  and  at- 
tained considerable  preferment  in  it. 
He  becamej  as  he  distinctly  says  al- 
most all  his  acquaintances  among  the 
higher  and  more  educated  portion  of 


the  Spanish  *  clergy  were  and  are,  a 
prey  to  infidelity.  This  involved  lum 
m  Uie  deepest  miseiy ;  but  the  intole- 
rance of  we  countiy,  the  cruelty  of  its 
In<][ui8ition,  then  in  full  force,  and  the 
pohtical  state  of  the  continent  in  ge- 
neral, rendered  it  absolutely  impossi-. 
ble  for  him  to  emancipate  himself. 
Ten  years,  the  unhappy  prime  of  his 
lifcL  were  spent  in  this  condition.  He 
took  the  opportunity  of  Buonaparte's 
invasion,  and  made  his  escape  to  Eng- 
land. He  arrived  here  an  utter  in- 
fidel, and  expected  to  find  us  a  na- 
tion of  infidels.  He,  to  his  astonidi- 
ment,  discovered  that  here  the  high- 
est mental  fiiculties  and  attainments 
were  to  be  found  in  conjunction  with 
deliberate  belief  and  devotion.  He 
inquired  further,  and  found  that  what 
had  disgusted  him  with  the  reliffion 
in  which  he  was  bred,  had  been  things 
added  to  the  Christian  system  of  the 
Bible  by  the  devices  of  men.  He  in- 
vestigated the  subject  with  zeal  and 
diligence.  The  result  was,  that  his  in- 
telligent mind  obtained  conviction  ; 
he  became  a  member  of  tJie  Protest- 
ant Church  of  England  ;  and,  after  a 
time,  he  resumed  his  holy  orders,  and 
devoted  himself  to  her  service.  All  this 
story  he  now  tells  in  a  most  candid, 
sincere,  and  simple  tone. 

Mr  White  perceived  that,  in  the  late 
discussions  of  the  Catholic  Question, 
the  Catholic  writers  were  opposed  by 
Protestants  who  really  dia  not,  in 
many  instances,  understand  precisely 
and  minutely  the  fticts  of  the  case.  He 
foimd  that  great  advantage  was  taken 
of  these  little  slips  by  the  Catholic 
advocates,  who,  whenever  they  had 
discovered  some  trivial  inaccura^ 
about  a  date,  or  a  document,  immedi- 
ately held  up  their  adversaries  as  per- 
sons who  were  either  totally  unin- 
formed as  to  the  character  of  the 
Catholic  Faith,  or  capable  of  wilful- 
ly misrepresenting  it.  He  perceived 
the  artful  method  in  which  certain  of 
the  Catholic  writers  and  speakers  here, 
were  softening  down  and  explaining 
away  the  most  ofiensive  dogmas  as- 
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dibed  to  their  church,  aad  the  special- 
heading  tridkeiy  by  which  they  were 
eodeayoariog  to  persuade  the  Protes- 
tants of  Britain,  that,  in  reality,  there 
was  nothing  in  their  system  which 
could  either  shock  the  reason  of  an 
enli^tened  man,  or,  in  any  way  what- 
ever,  render  a  Roman  c£kthoiic  dan- 
gerous as  a  senator,  a  judge,  or  a  mi- 
nister in  this  Ph>t6stant  empire.  He 
nw  all  this  distinctly,  and  he  has  come 
forward  in  a  style  which  will  no  doubt 
render  him  the  object  of  much  ran- 
corous ahvuBe  and  misiepresentation, 
heoause  he  has  written  a  book  which 
coyen  the  Jesuitical  softeners  and  ex- 
vUdntrs  with  utter  confusion.  He 
brings  the  intimate  and  complete 
knowledge  of  the  Catholic  system, 
which  it  is  difficult  for  any  one  not  a 
Cstholic  eyer  to  obtain — ^he  brings 
this  weiqK>n  into  the  arena.  It  iseasy 
for  tibem  to  cry  out,  Here  is  a  renega- 
de, an  apostate !  But  the  answer  is  not 
fir  to  seek.  Here  is  a  man  trained  in 
jour  system,  a  man  who  held  for  years 
a  hi^  situation  in  your  Church,  in 
that  country  where  your  Church  has 
the  greatest  power,  and  of  course  ex- 
hibit herself  after  the  &shion  which 
she  would  wish  to  see  exhibited  eyery- 
where.  Here  is  a  man  who  knows  sM 
that  any  of  you  can  know  of  your 
Church.  Abuse  this  moaCs  motives  as 
MMch  as  you  please,  but  answbb  his 
FACTS  !  Upon  that  issue  we  would 
winin^y  pml  the  whole  of  this  con- 
tox>yerBy. 

Hie  question  to  be  answered  by  the 
Legislature  of  Britain,  fto  be  answered, 
we  say,  because  there  is  no  doubt  the 
whole  affiur  must  be  re-canyassed 
next  Session  of  Parliament,)  may,  we 
diink,  be  diyided  naturally  into  two 
parts.  First,  Are  there,  or  are  there 
not,  included  in  the  Catholic  Faith,  as 
at  present  professed  by  certain  British 
subjects,  certain  particulars  which  ren- 
der it  unsafe  to  the  general  interests 
of  the  empire  to  admit  them  to  all  the 
political  priyileges  which  tiiey  now 
demand  ? — Sooond,  granting  that  they 
mi^t  be  so^admitted,  without  any 
direct  danger  to  the  political  interests 
of  the  empire,  are  there,  or  are  there 
not,  oertam  particulars  included  in 
their  present  system  of  belief,  which 
make  it  the  duty  of  the  Legislature, 
in  ibe  exercise  of  its  high  ctdling,  as 
guardian  of  the  moral  well-being  of 
all  British  subjects,  to  discountenance, 
by  eyerything  but   intolerance,  the 
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extension  and  presenration  of  that  sys- 
tem of  religious  belief  within  this  em- 
pire—and consequently,  and  upon 
grounds  broader  than  any  considera- 
tion of  mere  immediate  political  con- 
yeniencies  and  expediencies,  to  with- 
hold from  all  Catholics  a  boon,  the 
negation  of  which  tends  to  diminish 
the  number  of  the  sect  within  this 
empire  1  Mr  White  has  not  arranged 
his  work  with  reference  to  any  such 
diyision  of  the  question  as  this,  but 
we  think  it  is  the  natural  diyision  of 
it,  and  certainly  consider  his  book  as 
furnishing  ample  materials  for  an  an- 
swer to  both  of  its  sections. 

Throughout  this  work,  Mr  White 
opposes  himself,  in  the  most  direct 
manner  to  the  yiew  of  this  great 
question  taken  by  Mr  Butler,  in  his 
recent  ''Book  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church;"  he  combats  that  eminent 
person's  arguments  throughout — ^in 
mai^  cases  he  denies  his  fiicts.  Both 
Mr  Butler  and  Mr  White  are  scholars 
and  gentlemen,  and  therefore  there  is 
no  unseemly  asperity,  far  less  any  ap- 
proach to  onensiye  per8onalities,in  any 
of  the  controyersial  writings  of  either. 
We  haye  a  high  respect  for  the  cha- 
racter of  Mr  Butler,  and  our  delibe- 
rate conyiction  is,  that  he,  a  Catholic 
layman,  has,  in  spite  of  all  his  talents, 
yirtues,  and  seryices,  been  kept  studi- 
ously in  the  dark  through  life,  as  to 
many  parts  of  the  Catholic  system,  by 
those  Catholic  priests,  whose  charac- 
ter and  authority  he,  as  a  good  Catho- 
lic, has  been  accustomed  to  reyerenoe 
in  a  style  of  deyotion,  nothing  similar 
to  nrhich  can  eyer,  thank  God  !  be 
known  among  the  adherents  of  the 
Protestant  futh.  This  good  and  can- 
did man,  for  such  assuredly  we  belieye 
him  to  be,  has  been  deceiyed  by  the 
cunning  reseryations,  and  by  the  gar- 
bled quotatums,  of  his  ghostly  guides. 
He  is  a  learned  Catholic  layman,  but 
he  is  not  a  learned  Catholic  priest. 
He  has  neyer  been  permitted  to  come 
beyond  the  exoteric  system  of  Pooery, 

Accordingly,  we  find  Mr  White 
meeting  him — on  the  yery  threshold — 
with  a  complete  and  unanswerable  ex- 
posure of  the  absurdity  of  the  smooth 
and  pretty-faced  explanation  he  had 
giyen  of  the  Catholic  doctrines  as  to 
the  supremacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 
Mr  Butler  says,  that  there  are  two 
different  sets  of  opinions  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  this  supremacy,  entertained, 
within   the   bosom  of   the  Catholic 
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Church,  and  that  neither  of  these 
form  any  part  of  the  real  Catholic 
Faith.  1?he  only  hdief  whidi  a  Ca- 
tholic is  bound  to  entertain  on  the  sub- 
ject, is,  says  he,  that,  in  the  words  of 
the  Canon  of  the  10th  Session  of  the 
Council  of  Florence,  ^fttJU  power  tpos 
ddegaied  to  the  Biihop  of  Rome,  in  the 
perwon  of  Feter,  to  feed,  regttlaU,  and 
govern  the  Universal  Church,  a$  ex^ 
freaked  in  thegeneral  eouncHs  and  holg 
oanone."  '*  Trib  (adds  he  in  capitals) 
18  THE  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church,  ON  the  autuoritt 
01>  thb  pop^  and  bktond  it  no 
Roman   Catholic  is  bbquibbd   to 

BKLISYB." 

Now,  f^^  reguUzte,  and  govern  the 
Univerial  Church,  are  words  which 
may  be  explained  in  rarious  ways. 
They  are  explained  in  one  way  by  Mr 
Butler,  and  m  quite  another  way  by 
Mr  Blanco  White.  The  former  as- 
serts, that  the  words  cannot  be  under- 
stood to  imply  any  power  of  control, 
except  in  regard  to  spiritual  matters ; 
and  this,  he  takes  for  granted,  in  re- 
gard to  the  professors  of  the  Pope*s 
own  religious  £uih.  Mr  White,  with- 
out stopping  to  aigue  about  the  limits 
and  differences  of  control  in  spirituals, 
and  cQUtrol  in  temporals,  takes  Mr 
Butler  at  his  word,  and  offers  to  proye 
and,  we  think,  succeeds  in  proying, 
thai  the  spiritual  authority  of  tne  Pope 
•—explain  it  ey«i  with  the  most  mo- 
derate Catholics  who  are  recdlg  ac- 
quainted with  the  statutes  of  their 
own  church — ^is,  of  itself,  and  alone,  a 
tenet  of  the  most  dangerous  character. 
What  in  the  first  pla^,  is  the  Univer- 
sal Church?    Hear  Mr  White. 

"  I  will  strictly  observe  the  conditions 
proposed  for  similar  cases  by  the  author 
of  the  Book  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  '  I  beg  leave  to  suggest/  says 
Mr  BuUer, '  that,  in  every  rel^ous  con- 
trover^jjr  between  Eptestants  and  Roman 
Catholics,  the  following  rule  should  be 
observed  : — That   no  dootrinb  bhoulp 

BB  ASOfiXBEl)  TO  THB  RoMAH  CaTHOLIOB 
AS  A  BODY,  EXOBPT  SUCH  AS  IS  AN  ABTIOLB 

OF  THxiR  FAITH.'*     Now  it  is  agreed 
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on  all  hands,  that  a  canon  of  a  general 
council,  approved  by  the  Pope— -t.  e.  a 
ruie  of  belidf  delivered  to  the  people,  un- 
der the  fearful  sanction  of  an  ofuithema, 
leaves  no  other  alternative  to  a  Roman 
Catholic  but  embracing  the  doctrine  it 
contains,  or  being  excluded  from  his 
church  by  excommunication.  By  one, 
then,  of  such  canons,  every  member  of 
the  church  of  Rome  is  bound  to  believe  • 
that  all  baptized  persons  are  liable  to  be 
compelled,  by  pumshment,  to  be  Chris^ 
tians,  or  what  ifl  the  same  in  Roman  Ca- 
tholic divinity,  spiritual  subjects  of  the 
Pope.  It  is,  indeed,  curious  to  see  the 
Council  of  Trent,  who  passed  that  law, 
prepare  Uie  free  and  extended  action  of 
its  claims,  by  an  unexpected  stroke  of 
liberality.  In  the  Session  on  Baptism, 
the  Trent  Fathers  are  observed  anxious- 
ly securing  to  Protestants  the  privileges 
of  true  baptism.  The  fourth  canon  of 
that  Session  fulminates  an  anathema  or 
curse  against  any  one  who  should  say 
that  baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Qhost,  conferred 
by  a  heretic,  with  an  intention  to  do  that 
which  the  church  intends  in  that  sacra- 
ment, is  not  true  baptism,  f  Observe^ 
now,  the,  consequences  of  this  enlaiged 
spirit  of  concession  in  the  two  subjoined 
canons. 

"'If  any  one  should  say  that  thoae 
who  have  been  baptized  are  f^  from  all 
the  precepts  of  the  holy  church,  either 
written  or  delivered  by  tradition,  so  that 
they  are  not  obliged  to  observe  them,  un- 
lem  they  will  submit  to  them  of  their  own 
accord,  lbt  him  bb  AO0irxsBi>.*$ 

"  Having  soon  after  declared  the  lair- 
fulness  of  infant  baptism,  they  proceed  to 
lay  down  the  XIY.  Canon. 

"'If  any  one  should  say  that  these 
baptized  children,  when  they  grow  up, 
are  to  be  asked  whether  they  will  con- 
firm what  their  godbthers  promised  in 
their  name ;  and  that  if  they  say  they 
will  not,  they  are  to  be  left  to  their 
own  discretion,  and  not  to  be  forced,  in 
the  meantime,  into  the  observance  of  a 
Christian  life  by  any  other  pnniahmeni 
than  that  of  keeping  them  m>m  the  re- 
ception of  the  eucharist  and  the  other 
sacraments  till  they  repent,  lbt  hix  bb 

A00UB8BD.*§ 

" Now,  'it  is  most  true,*  says  the  au- 


*  Book  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  p.  9. 

f  Si  quia  dixcrit  baptismum,  qui  etiam  datur  ab  hsereticis  in  nomine  Patris,  et  Filii, 
et  Spiritus  Sancti,  cum  mtentione  faciendi  quod  facit  eccleaia,  non  esse  verum  baptismum, 
anathema  sit— Concil.  Trident.    Seas.  VII.  Can.  IV. 

t  Si  quia  dixerit,  baptizatos  Uberos  esse  ab  omnibus  sanctsB  BomansB  ecclesise  prsBoeptis, 
qufe  vel  scripta  vel  tradita  sunt,  ita  ut  ea  observare  non  teneatur,  nisi  se  sua  sponte  iUis 
mbmittere  voluerint,  anathema  sit. 

§  Si  quis  dixerit  hiuusmodi  parvulos  baptizatos,  cum  adoleverint,  interrogandos  esse, 
an  ratum  habere  velint  quod  patrini,  eorum  nomine,  dum  baptizarentur,  polliciti  sunt^ 
et,  ubi  se  nolle  responderint,  suo  esse  arbitoio  relinquendos,  nee  aUa  interim  poe^a  ad 
(Mrietianam  vitam  cogendot,  nisi  ut  ab  eucharistise,  aliorumque  saoramentorum  peroep- 
tione  arccantur  donee  resipiscant,  anathema  sit.~Can.  VIII.  et  XIV.  de  Baptismo. 
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ihoT  of  the  Book  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  '  that  the  Boman  Catholics  he- 
lieve  the  doctrines  of  their  church  to  he 
nnehangeahle ;  and  that  it  is  a  tenet  of 
their  creed,  that  what  their  &ith  ever 
haa  been,  snch  it  was  from  the  beginning, 
saeh  it  now  is,  and  such  it  will  ever  be/ 
Let  Mm,  therefore,  choose  between  this 
boasied  consistency  of  doctrine,  and  the 
cone  of  the  church.  The  Council  of 
¥rent^  that  council  whose  decrees  are,  bj 
the  creed  of  Pius  IV.,  declared  to  be  ob- 
i^gatoiy  above  all  others ;  *  that  council 
has  oovmtTO  the  saobaxbnt  or  Bap- 

TQM  Uno  Air  INDBLIBLB  BRAND  OF  SLA- 
TKBT  :   WBOSYXR   HAS    BIOVXTBD  THB  WA- 


OF    BBOnrBBATIOK,   IS    THB    THRALL 
OF  HKR  WHO  DBOLARBS  THAT  THBRB  18  NO 

OTHER  CHURCH  07  Christ.    She  clalms 
her  slarea  wherever  they  may  be  found, 
dedares  them  subject  to  her  laws,  both 
written  and  traditional,  and,  by  her  inial- 
hble  sanction,  dooms  them  to  indefinite 
vonbhment,  till  they  shall  acknowledge 
her  inthority  and  bend  their  necks  to  her 
yoke.   Sudi  is,  has  been,  and  will  ever  be, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Roman    Catholic 
Chnch ;  such  is  the  belief  of  her  true  and 
aiaeere  members;  such  the  spirit  that 
artoatee  her  views,  and  which,  by  every 
posible  means,  she  has  always  spread 
among  her  chHdreu.    Him  that  denies 
this  doctrine,  Rome  devotes  to  perdition. 
The  principle  of  religious  tyranny,  sup- 
ported by  persecution,  is  a  necessary  con- 
ation Of  true  CathoUcism  :  he  who  re- 
volta  34  the  idea  of  compelling  belief  by 
pusSshment,  is  severed  at  once  from  the 
communion  of  Rome. 

"  What  a  striking  commentary  on  these 
CHions  of  the  Council  of  Trent  have  we 
in  the  history  of  the  Inquisition !  Re- 
fraetory  Catholics  bom  under  the  spiri- 
tual dominion  of  Rome,  and  Protestants 
originally  baptized  out  of  her  pale,  have 
Mually  tasted  her  flames  and  her  rack8.f 
HoihJiig,  indeed,  but  want  of  power,  no- 
thing but  the  much-lamented  ascendancy 
of  heresif,  conopels  the  church  of  Rome  to 
keep  her  infUuble,  immutable  decrees  in 
saleat  abeyance.  But  the  divine  authority 
of  those  decrees,  the  truth  of  their  inspi- 
ration, must  for  ever  be  asserted  by  every 
individual  who  sincerely  embraces  the 
Boman  Catholic  fiuth.  Reason  and  hu- 
maaity  must,  in  them,  yield  to  the  infal- 
hhle  decree  in  favour  of  compulsion  on 
iriigiooa  matters.  The  human  ashes,  in- 
deed, are  scarcely  cold,  which,  at  the  end 
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of  three  centuries  of  persecution  and  mas- 
sacre, these  decrees  scattered  over  the 
soil  of  Spain.  /  myself  saw  the  pile  on 
which  the  last  victim  was  sacrijiced  to  Ro- 
man infallibility.  It  was  an  unhappy  wo- 
man, whom  the  Inquisition  of  Seville 
committed  to  the  flames  under  the  charge 
of  heresy,  about  forty  years  ago;  she  pe- 
rished on  a  spot  where  thousands  had  inet 
the  same  fate.  I  lament  from  my  heart 
that  the  structure  which  supported  their 
melting  limbs,  was  destroyea  during  Uie 
late  convulsions.  It  should  have  been 
preserved,  with  the  ir^fallible  and  immuta- 
ble canon  of  the  Council  of  Trent  over  it, 
for  the  detestation  of  future  ages.** 

Our  extract  has  carried  on  our  argu- 
ment much  farther  than  we  thought  it 
was  to  do.  It  is  now  proved  that  the 
Universal  Church,  in  the  acceptation 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  includes  all 
who  have  received  the  right  of  baptism. 
That  was  all  we  wished  to  have.  The 
avowed  right  of  the  Papal  Church  to 
punish,  by  other  than  spiritual  inflio- 
tionsy  every  baptized  being  who  dares  to 
dissent,  from  ner  system,  has  also  been 
proved.  We  now  begin  to  have  some  no- 
tion of  the  real  meaning  of  the  claim  to 
feed,  regulate,  and  govern  the  Univer- 
sal Church, — ^But  we  have  not  done 
with  this  govemina  and  regtdating, 

"  The  trial  to  wnich,  as  British  sub- 
jects and  Roman  Catholics,  (says  Mr 
White,)  you  are  still  exposed,  is  perfect- 
ly unconnected  with  the  temporal  claims 
of  your  ecclesiastical  head ;  it  flows  di- 
rectly from  the  spiritual.  Hence  the  con- 
stant efforts  of  your  political  advocates 
to  fix  the  attention  of  the  public  on  the 
question  of  temporal  supremacy,  in  which 
they  may  make  a  show  of  independence. 
Hence  their  relevant  questions  proposed 
to  the  Catholic  universities,  which,  as 
their  object  was  known,  gave  ample  scope 
to  the  versatile  casuistry  of  those  bodies. 
Their  task,  in  assisting  their  brethren  of 
England  and  Ireland,  would  have  certain- 
ly required  a  greater  degree  of  ingenuity, 
had  the  following  que8tion**been  substi- 
tuted for  the  three  which  were  actually 
proposed  :—Can  the  Pope,  in  virtue  qf 
what  Roman  Catholics  believe  his  divine 
authority,  command  the  oMtistance  of  tlie 
faiHifvJL  in  checking  the  progress  qf  heresy, 
by  any  means  not  likely  to  produce  loss  or 
danger  to  the  Roman  Caiholic  Church  ; 
and  can  thai  church  acknowledge  the  va- 


*  "1  also  profess  and  undoubtedly  receive  all  other  things  delivered,  defined,  and 
dedared  by  the  sacred  canons  and  general  counsels,  particularly  by  the  holy  council  of 
Trent,  4c.  &c.** — Creed  of  Pius  IV.  in  the  Book  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  p.  8. 

f  Uorento  mentions  the  punishments  inflicted  by  the  Spanish  Inquisition  on  Enoltbh 

A9]>  FaSBCU  SnBJEOTS. 
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lidity  y  any  engagement  to  disobey  the 
Pope  in  8uek  catcM  f  Thit  ia  a  qoestion 
of  great  practical  importance  to  ail  tin- 
cere  Catholiet  in  theee  kingdonis.  Al- 
low me,  therefore,  to  canvaw  it  according 
to  the  settled  prindpleft  of  your  fidth  and 
practice,  Bince  political  views  prevent 
yonr  own  writers  from  placing  it  in  its 
tme  light. 

"  At  the  time  when  I  am  writing  this, 
one  branch  of  the  legislature  has  declared 
itself  fikvonrable  to  what  is  called  Catholic 
emancipation;  and,  for  anything  I  can 
coiyecture,  Roman  Catholics  may  be  al- 
lowed to  sit  in  Parliament  before  these 
Letters  appear  in  public  A  Roman 
Catholic  legislator  of  Protestant  England 
would,  indeed,  feel  the  weight  of  the  dif- 
iculty  to  which  my  suggested  question 
Jludes,  provided  his  attachment  to  the 
Boman  Catholic  fiuth  were  sincere.  Areal 
Boman  Catholic  once  filled  the  throne  of 
these  realms,  under  similar  circumstances; 
and  neither  the  strong  bias  which  a  crown 
at  stake  must  have  given  to  his  mind,  nor 
all  the  ingenious  evasions  proposed  to  him 
by  the  ablest  divine  of  the  court  of  Louis 
XIY.,  could  remove  or  disguise  the  ob- 
stacles which  inn/aith  opposed  to  his  po* 
litical  duties.  The  source  of  the  religious 
scruples  which  deprived  James  II.  of  his 
regal  dignity,  is  expressed  in  one  of  the 

Suestions  which  he  proposed  to  several 
ivines  of  his  persuasion.  It  comprises, 
in  a  few  words,  what  every  candid  mind 
must  perceive  to  be  the  true  and  only  dif- 
ficulty in  the  admission  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  the  Parliament  of  these  kingdoms. 
What  James  doubted  respecting  the  regtd 
sanction,  a  member  of  either  house  may 
apply  to  the  more  limited  influence  of  his 
vote.  He  asked, '  Whether  the  King  could 
promise  to  give  his  assent  to  all  the  laws 
which  might  be  proposed  for  the  greater 
security  of  the  Church  of  England]'  Four 
ftiglinb  divines,  who  attended  James,  in 
his  exile,  answered  without  besitat'on  in 
the  negative.  The  casuistry  of  the  French 
eourt  was  certainly  less  abrupt.  LouIh 
XIV.  observed  to  James,  that  *  as  the  ex- 
ercise qftheDatholic  religion  could  not  be 
re-established  in  England,  save  by  remov- 
ing from  the  people  the  impression  that 
the  king  was  resolved  to  make  it  triumph, 
he  must  dissuade  him  from  saying  or  do- 
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ing  anythinp  whidi  might  authorise  or 
augment  thu/earJ   The  powerful  talenta 
of  Bossuet  were  engaged  to  support  the 
political  views  of  the  French  monarch. 
His  answer  is  a  strikj^  specimen  of 
casuistic  subtlety.    He  begins  by  estab- 
lishing a  distinction  between  adhering 
to  the   erroneous  principles   profess^ 
by  a  church,  and  the  protection  given 
to  it  '  ostensibly,  to  preserve  public  tran- 
quMity.    He  calls  the  Edict  of  Kantee, 
by   which  the  Huguenots  were,  for  a 
time,  tolerated,    *  a  hind  qf  frotectUm 
to  the   rrformed,  Yielding  tkem  from 
the  insults  qf  those  who  would  trouble 
them  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion. 
It  never  was  thought  (adds  BosaueU 
that  the   conscience  of  the  monarch 
was  interested  in  these  eonceations,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  they  were  judged  necessary 
for  public  tranauiOity.     The  same  mau 
be  said  of  the  King  qf  England;  and  \f 
he  grant  greater  advantages  to  his  Pro- 
testant subjects,  it  is  because  the  state  in 
which  they  are  in  his  kingdoms,  etnd  the 
object  of  public  repose,  r^ireiC  Speak- 
ing of  the  Articles,  the  Liturgy,  and  the 
Homilies,  '  it  is  not  asked,  (he  says,) 
that  the  king  should  become  the  promo- 
ter of  these  three  things,  butonly  that  he 
shaU  oBTEHsiBLT  Isavc  them  a  free  course, 
for  the  peace  of  his  subjects,*    *  The  Ca- 
tholics (he  concludes)  ou^^t  to  consider 
the  state  in  which  they  are,  and  the 
small  portion  they  form  of  the  popula- 
tion of  England ;  which  obliges  them  not 
to  ask  what  is  impossible  of  their  King, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  to  sacrifice  all  the 
advantages  with  which  they  might  vainly 
flatter  themselves,  to  the  real  and  solid 
good  of  having  a  king  of  their  religion, 
and  securing  his  famUy  on  the  throne, 
though  Catholic ;  whidi  may  lead  them 
noJtwaUy  to  expect,  in  time^  the  entire 
establishment  <f  their  church  and  faith,*  • 
"  Such  is  the  utmost  stretch  which  can 
be  given  to  the  Roman  Catholic  princi- 
ples in  the  toleration  of  a  church  which 
disi^nts  from  the  Roman  &ith.    A  con- 
scientious Roman  Catholic  may,  for  the 
sake  of  public  peace,  and  in  the  hope  of 
finally  serving  the  cause  of  his  church, 
ostensibly  give  a  free  course  to  heresy. 
But,  if  it  may  be  done  without  such 
dangers,  it  is  his  unquestionable  duty  to 


*  The  postcript  to  this  letter  bv  Lord  Meltfort,  the  minister  of  the  exiled  king,  is  in 
these  words  :—**  *  Ce  qu'il  y  a  affaire  n'est  que  pour  kvitib  lu  OEKSuan  Di  Bomb,  non 
pas  pour  (aire  examiner  Taffuire,  OB  qc'il  faut  bvitbr  bt  priicctpalxmbht  lbs  cow- 
GBEOATIONS,  ce  oue  sa  Mi^est^  soubaite  estant  de  satisfaire  sa  Saintet^  en  particuHer  des 
n^cessiti^  soubs  les  quelles  sa  Majesty  est  tant  a  regard  de  son  ^stabUssement  que  pour 
avoir  la  Ubert^  de  faire  ^ever  le  Prince  de  Oalles  dans  la  reli^on  Catholique,  ce  qui  est 
un  plus  grand  bien  4  la  dit  religion  que  aucun  autre  que  puisse  arriver.  II  est  aossi  h 
considerer  que  sa  M^est^  a  des  assurances  des  prindpaux  avec  lesquelles  elle  a  traits 
d'obtenir  une  liberty  de  conscience  pour  les  Catnoliques  d'Angletcrre,  pourveu  que  sa 
Haiesttf  ne  le  presse  pas  par  son  authority,  mais  qu'il  le  laisse  au  Parliament.  En  fin 
celle  cy  j*entends  la  deolakation  n'bst  qui  pocb  bbhtrbr,  bt  l'oh  pbut  bbaucocf 

mBVX  DISPVTBR  DBS  AFFAIRES  DES  CaTBOLIQUBS  A  WHITEHALL  QU'a  St  OERMAIII.*  " 
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undermine  a  system  of  which  the  direct 
tendency  is,  in  his  opinion,  the  spiritual 
and  final  rain  of  men.  Is  there  a  Ca- 
tholic divine  who  can  dispute  this  doc- 
trine 1  Is  there  a  learned  and  conscien- 
tioofl  priest  among  yon,  who  would  give 
abaolution  to  such  a  person  as,  having  it 
in  his  power  so  to  direct  his  votes  and 
oDDdnct  in  Parliament  as  to  diminish 
the  iidinence  of  Protestant  principles, 
without  disturbing  or  aUrming  the 
country,  would  still  heartily  and  stead- 
fuidr  join  in  promoting  the  interest  of 
Uie  Enisllsh  Church  t  Let  the  question 
be  propoeod  to  any  Catholic  university  ; 
an<C  thoogh  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  m- 
ezhanstlble  resources  of  casuistry,  I 
should  not  fear  to  stake  the  force  of  my 
argument  upon  its  honest  and  conscien- 
tiousanswer.    •    •    • 

"The  doctrine  that  he,  who  being 
aUe  to  prevent  a  sin  allows  its  commis-, 
nan,  is  gnilty  of  that  sin  and  its  conse- 
qoeooes,  requires  no  sanction  from  Pope 
or  CoanciL    No  Christian  will  ever  deny 
this  poAtion ;  and  even  a  Deist,  if  he  is 
CO  preserve  consistency,  will  be  obliged 
to  admit  its  justness.    This  being  so,  it 
foUowB  with  unquestionable  certainty, 
that  a  Boman  Catholic  cannot,  without 
guilty  lend  his  support  to  a  Protestant 
estaUishment,  but  is  bound,  as  he  wishes 
to  save  lus  soul,  to  miss  no  opportunity 
of  ehecking  the  prog^ress  of  heresy ;  the 
most  grievous  oi  all  moral  offences,  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrines  of  the  Boman 
Caiholic  Church.    Murder  itself  is  less 
sinful,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Roman 
see,  thsn  a  deliberate  separation  from 
her  communion  and  creed.    I  need  not 
pfove  this  to  those  who  are  disposed  to 
recognioe  the  Boman  Catholic  doctrines 
in  the  €aee  of  the  world ;  but  if  any  one 
still  doabts  the  place  which  heresy  holds 
in  the  Boman  Catholic  scale  of  criminal 
gaQt,  lei  him  'ezpUln  away,  if  he  can, 
the  following  passage  of  the  papal  bull, 
which   is  every  year  published  in  the 
SMnifih  dominions,  under  the  title  of 
•  TheCnuade.*    By  that  bull,  every  per- 
son who  pays  a  small  sum  towards  an 
imaginary  war  against  infidels,  is  privi- 
leged to  be  released  from  all  ecclesiasti- 
cal eensnres,  and  receive  absolution  at 
the  hands  of  any  priest,  of  all,  whatever 
■^f  he  may  have  committed,  '  even  of 
those  censures  and  sins  which  are  reserv- 
ed to  the  apostolic  see,  the  crime  of 
heresy  excepted.*    Is  it  then  to  cherish, 
Ibment,  and  defend  this  heinous  crime — 


the  crime  which  the  Pope  exempts  from 
the  easy  and  plenary  remission  granted 
to  the  lone;  list  of  abominations  left  for 
the  ear  of  a  common  priest — ^is  it  this 
crime,  as  established,  honoured,  and  en- 
dowed by  the  law  of  England,  that  you 
are  anxious  to  sanction  with  your  votes 
in  Parliament  V* 

We  pass  over  many  pages  in  which 
this  line  of  argument  is  powerfully  en- 
forced, and  illustrated,  in  order  to 
come  to  that  greatest  of  all  the  vexa* 
t(B  questiones — the  dispute  as  to  the 
Pope's  PQwer  of  dispensing  with  an 
oatn.  This  is,  in  reality,  a  question 
into  which  the  whole  of  the  first  branch 
of  the  controversy  may,  in  one  sense 
at  least,  be  said  to  resolve  itself. 

"  I  will  assume  the  most  liberal  opi- 
nion of  the  Catholic  divines,  and  grant 
that  the  Pope  cannot  annul  an  oath  in 
virtue  of  his  dispensing  power.*    But 
this  can  only  be  said  of  a  lawful  oath ;  a 
quality  #hich  no  human  law  can  confer 
upon  an  engagement  to  perform  a  sinful 
act.    A  promise  under  oath,  to  execate 
an  immoral  deed,  is  in  itself  a  monstrous 
offence  against  the  divine  law ;  and  the 
performance  of  such  a  promise  would 
only  aggravate  the  crime  of  having  made 
it    There  are,  however,  cases  where  the 
lawfulness  of  the  engagement  is  doubt- 
ful, and  the  obligation  burdensome,  or, 
by  a  change  of  circumstances,  inexpedi- 
ent and  preposterous.    The  interference 
of  the  Pope,  in  such  cases,  is,  according 
to  the  liberal  opinion  which  I  am  stat- 
ing, improperly  called  (^MrpenscUia/i.  The 
Pope  only  decUres  that  the  original  oaih, 
or  vow,  woe  null  and  void,  eUher  Jrom 
the  nature  qf  the  thing  promised,  orjrom 
some  circumstances  in  the  manner  and 
form  of  the  promise  ;  when,  by  virtue  qf 
his  authority,  the  head  of  the  church  re- 
moves aU  spiritual  responsibility  from  the 
persdn  who  submits  himseff  to  his  deci- 
sion,   I  do  not  consider  myseff  bound  to 
cof\firm  the  accuracy  of  this  statement  by 
written  authorities^  as  I  do  not  conceive 
the  possibility  of  any  Soman  Catholic 
dimne  bringing  it  into  question, 

**  The  Boman  Catholic  doctrine  on  the 
obligation  of  oaths  being  clearly  under- 
stood,«ik»rc members  of  that  church  can 
find  no  difficulty  in  applying  it  to  any  ex- 
isting test,  or  to  any  oath  which  may  be 
tendered,  in  future,  with  a  view  to  de- 
fine  the  limits  of  their  opposition  to  doc- 


*  Thomas  Aquinas,  whose  authority  is  most  highly  reverenced  in  these  matters,  main- 
tsiiis,  however,  that  there  exists  a  power  in  the  church  to  dispense  both  with  a  vow, 
wltt^t  seowding  to  Um,  is  the  most  sacred  of  all  engagements,  and,  consequently,  with 
HI  oatii.  Sientin  voto  aiiqua  neeessitaiis  sen.  honettatis  causa  potest  fieri  dupentatio,  Uti 
et  mjwamento.  Seconda  8ecund»  Quest.  Uxxix.  Art.  ix.  The  Popes,  in  fsct,  have 
freqoentlj  exercised  this  dispensing  power  with  the  tacit  consent  of  the  church. 
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trines  and  practices  condemned  by 
liome.  In  the  firet  place,  thay  cannot 
but  see  that  an  oath  binding  th^  to  lend 
a  direct  support  to  any  Protestant  esta- 
blishment, or  to  omit  such  measures  as 
may,  without  finally  injuring  the  cause  of 
Caiholicism,  check  and  disturb  (he  spread 
and  Ascendancy  of  error,  is  m  itsblt 

SmVL,  AND  OANKOT,  THIRKTORS,  BB  OBLI- 

OATORT.  In  the  second  pUce,  it  must  be 
evident  that  if,  for  the  advantage  of  the 
Catholic  religion  suffering  under  an  he- 
terodox ascendancy,  some  oaths  of  this 
kind  may  be  tolerated  l\jr  Catholic 
divines,  the  head  of  that  church  will  find 
it  his  duty  to  declare  their  nullity  upon 
auy  change  of  circumstances.    Thb  pbr- 

8EVBRIN0  8ILBK0B  OF  THE  PAPAL  8BE  IN 
REGARI)  TO  THIS  POINT,  KOTWITUSTANDINO 
TUE  ADVAKTAOBS  WHICH  AN  AUTHORIESn 
DECLARATION  WOULD  QIVB  TO  THB  ROMAN 
CATHOLICS  OF  ORBAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND, 
18  AN  INDUBITABLE  PROOF  THAT  THB  POPE 
CANNOT  tilVE  BIS  SANCTION  TO  ENGAQE- 
HBNT8  MADE  IN    FAVOUR  OF  A   PROTESTANT 

BSTABLiSHME^T.  Qf  this,  Bossuct  him- 
self  was  aware,  when  to  his  guarded 
opinion  upon  the  scruples  of  James  II., 
against  the  coronation  oath,  he  subjoin- 
ed the  salvo : — '  I  nevertheless  suomit 
with  all  my  heart  to  the  supreme  deci- 
sion of  his  Holiness/  If  that  decision, 
however,  was  then,  and  is  now,  with- 
held, notwithstanding  the  disadvan- 
tages to  which  the  silence  of  Rome  sub- 
jects the  Roman  Catholics,  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  it  would  at  all  tend  to  re- 
move them.  To  such  as  are  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  Catholic  doctrines, 
which  I  have  just  laid  before  you,  the 
conduct  of  the  Roman  see  is  in  no  way 
myRterious. 

"  It  would  be  much  more  difficult  to 
explain  upon  what  creditable  principle 
of  their  church,  the  Catholic  divines  of 
these  kingdoms  can  give  their  approba- 
tion to  oaths  tendered  for  the  security  of 
the  Protestant  establishment.  The  clergy 
of  the  church  of  Enghind  have  been  in- 
volved in  a  general  and  indiscriminate 
charge  of  hypocrisy  and  simulation,  upon 
religious  matters.  It  would  ill  become 
one  in  my  peculiar  circumstances  to  take 
up  the  defence  of  that  venerable  body ;  * 
yet  I  cannot  dismiss  this  #ubject  wiUi- 
out  most  solemnly  attesting,  that  the 
strongest  impressions  which  enliven  and 
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support  my  Christian  fiutb,  are  derived 
fh>m  my  friendly  intercourse  with  mem- 
bers of  that  insulted  clergy ;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  I  knew  but  very  few  Spar 
nish  priests,  whose  talents  or  acquire- 
ments were  above  contempt,  who  had 
not  secretly  renounced  their  religion. 
Whether  something  similar  to  the  state 
of  the  Spanish  clergy  may  not  explain 
the  support  which  the  Catholic  priest- 
hood of  these  kingdoms  seem  to  give  to 
oaths  so  abhorrent  from  the  belief  of 
their  church,  as  those  which  must  pre- 
cede the  admission  of  members  of  that 
church  into  Parliament ;  I  will  not  un- 
dertake to  say.  If  there  be  conscientiooa 
believers  among  them,  which  I  will  not 
doubt  for  a  moment,  and  they  are  not 
forced  into  silence,  as  I  suspect  it  is  done 
in  similar  cases, -f  I  feel  assured  that 
they  will  earnestly  condemn  all  engage- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
des, to  support  and  defend  the  Church 
of  England.  Such  an  engagement  im- 
plies either  a  renunciation  of  the  tenet 
excluding  Protestabts  from  the  benefits 
of  the  Qospel  promises,  or  a  shocking 
indifference  to  the  eternal  welfare  of  men. 
**  If  your  leaders,  whom  it  would  be 
uncharitable  to  suspect  of  the  Utter  feel- 
ing, have  so  for  receded  from  the  Roman 
creed  as  to  allow  us  the  common  privi- 
leges of  Christianity,  and  can  conscien- 
tiously swear  to  protect  and  encourage 
the  interests  of  the  Church  of  England^ 
let  them,  in  the  name  of  truth,  speak 
openly  before  the  world,  and  be  the  first 
to  remove  that  obstacle  to  mutual  bene* 
volence,  and  perfect  community  of  poli- 
tical privileges — the  doctrineof  exclusive 
salvation  in  your  church.  Cancel  but 
that  one  article  from  your  creed,  and  all 
liberal  men  in  Europe  will  offer  yon  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship.  Tour  other 
doctrines  concern  but  yourselves;  this 
endangers  the  peace  and  fpeedom  of  every 
man  living,  and  that  in  proportion  to 
your  goodness;  it  makes  your  very 
benevolence  a  curse.  Believe  a  man 
who  has  spent  the  best  years  of  his  life 
where  Catholicism  is  professed  without 
the  check  of  dissenting  opinions ;  where 
it  luxuriates  on  the  boQ,  which  fire  and 
sword  have  cleared  of  whatever  might 
stunt  its  natural  and  genuine  growth ;  a 

frowth  incessantly  watched  over  by  the 
ead  of  your  church,  and  his  authorixed 


*  Since  writing  this  passage,  a  most  spirited  and  modest  defence  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land Clerinr  has  been  published  by  Doctor  Blomfield,  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester. 

1 1  rec3lect  sometlung  about  the  persecution  of  one  Mr  Gandolphy,  a  London  priest, 
,  who  was  obligtid  to  appeal  personally  to  Rome  against  the  persecution  of  his  brethren, 
for  exposing  too  freely  the  doctrines  which  might  increase  the  difficulties  of  Oathofic 
euiancipatiou.  The  Pone  did  not  condemn  him.— Since  writing  this  note,  I  have  aeen 
the  case  of  Mr  Gandolphy  stated  in  an  able  publication  of  the  Rev.  George  Crolv,  en- 
titled Papery  and  the  Popish  Qtustion.    Mr  U's  doctrines  were  highly  approved  at  Rome. 
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repraentatiTes,  the  laquUitors.  Alae  I 
'  /  ha9e  a  nwiher*  outweighed  all  other 
reaaons  for  a  ehinge^  in  a  man  of  genius,  * 
who  yet  cared  not  to  show  his  indiffe- 
rence to  Uie  religions  system  nnder  which 
he  was  bom.  I,  too,  '  had  a  mother/ 
and  such  a  mother  as,  did  I  possess  the 
talents  of  jour  great  poet  tenfold,  they 
would  have  been  honoured  in  doing  ho- 
mage to  the  powers  of  her  mind  and  the 
goodness  of  hier  heart  No  woman  could 
lore  her  children  more  ardently,  and 
none  of  those  children  was  more  vehe- 
mently  loved  than  myself,  But  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  creed  had  poisoned  in  her 
the  purest  source  of  affection.  I  saw  her, 
durmg  a  long  period,  unable  to  restrain 
her  tears  in  my  presence.  I  perceived 
that  she  shunned  my  conversation,  espe- 
cially when  my  university  friends  diew 
me  into  topics  above  those  of  domestic 
taOL  I  loved  her ;  and  this  behaviour 
e«t  me  to  the  heart  In  my  distress  I 
applied  to  a  friend  to  whom  she  used  to 
eosuBunicate  all  her  sorrows ;  and  to  my 
otter  horror,  I  leamt  that,  suspecting  me 
of  anti-catholic  principles,  my  mother 
was  distracted  by  the  fear  that  she  might 
be  oUig«d  to  accuse  me  to  the  Inqmsi- 
tion,  if  I  incautiously  uttered  some  con- 
deBLned  proposition  in  her  presence.  To 
avoid  the  barbarous  necessity  of  being 
the  instrument  of  my  ruin,  she  could  find 
no  other  means  but  that  of  shunning  my 
presence.  Did  this  unfortunate  mother 
overrate  or  mistake  the  nature  of  her 
Roman  Catholic  duties  t  By  no  means. 
The  Inipiisition  was  establkhed  by  the 
SBpreme  authority  of  her  church ;  and, 
uMler  that  authority,  she  was  eiyoined 
to  aeeose  any  person  whatever,  whom 
die  might  overnear  uttering  heretical 
opini^ms.  No  exception  was  made  in 
fsvoor  of  lathers,  children,  husbands, 
wives :  to  conceal  was  to  abet  their  er- 
Ton,  and  doom  two  souls  to  eternal  per- 
dition. A  sentence  of  excommunication, 
to  be  incurred  in  the  fitct,  was  annu- 
ally published  against  all  persons,  who, 
having  heard  a  proposition  directly  or 
ittdirectiy  contrary  to  the  Catholic  Faith, 
omitted  to  inform  the  Inquisitors  upon 
it  Could  any  sincere  Catholic  slight 
such  a  command  1 

"  Such  is  the  spirit  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal power  to  which  you  submit.  The 
monstrous  laws  of  which  1  speak,  do  not 
beUmg  to  a  remote  period ;  thev  existed 
in  fhlTforce  fifteen  years  ago :  they  were 
republished,  under  the  authoritj[  of  the 
Pope,  at  a  later  period.  If  some  of  vour 
wnters  assume  tne  tone  of  freedom  which 
bdoogs  to  this  ace  and  country;  if  you 
prices  your  fisim  without  compulsion  ; 
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you  may  thank  the  Protestant  laws 
which  protect  vou.  h  there  a  spot  in 
the  universe  where  a  Roman  Catholic 
may  throw  of  his  mental  allegiance,  ex- 
cept  where  Protestants  have  contended 
for  thai  right,  and  sealed  it  with  their 
blood  r 

In  another  place  Mr  White  exposes 
a  no  doubt  unintentional  mis-stato- 
ment  of  Mr  Butler,  in  regard  to  the 
language  of  the  creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV. 
The  reader  will  immediately  perceive 
the  prodigious  addition  of  strength 
which  the  whole  of  the  able  argument 
we  have  just  quoted,  derives  firom  the 
words  OMITTSD  by  Mr  Butler,  in  his 
translation  of  this  far-fiuned  creed. 

"  Let  us,**  says  Blanco  White,  "  com- 
pare the  last  article  in  Mr  Bntier's  trans- 
lation of  the  creed  with  the  original 

"  Mr  Butler's  transition  :— *  This 
true  Catholic  faith,  out  of  which  none 
can  be  saved,  which  I  now  freelv  profess, 
and  truly  hold,  I,  N,,  promise,  vow, 
and  swear  most  constantly  to  hold  and 
profess  the  same  whole  and  entire,  with 
Gknl's  assistance,  to  the  end  of  my  life. 
Amen.' 

**  The  Latin  original.— ^'  Hanc  veram 
CaUiolioam  fidem,  extra  quam  nemo  sal- 
Yus  esse  potest,  quam  in  prsesenti  sponte 
profiteer,  et  veradter  teneo,  eandem  in- 
t^pram,  et  inviolatam,  usque  ad  extre- 
mum  vitsB  spatium  constantissime  (Deo 
adjuvante)  retinere  et  confiteri,  atqui  a 

MBIB  8UBD1TI8,  VIL  ILUS  QUOBUM  OUBJL  AD 
XX  IN  MUNXBB  XIO  BPBOTABIT,  TBNUU, 
DOOBJJ,  ST  PajmiCABI,  QUANTUM  IN  Ml 
■RIT,  CURATURUM  KO  IDBM  N.  BPONDIO, 
VOVIO,  ACJURO.' 

"  Now,  the  words  in  small  capitals, 
omitted  by  Mr  Butier,  contain  the  very 
pith  and  marrow  of  the  strongest  argu- 
ment against  the  admissibility  of  Roman 
Catholics  to  Parliament  For  if  the 
most  solemn  profession  of  their  &ith 
la][s  on  every  one  of  her  members  who 
eiyoys  a  phice  of  influence,  the  duty  of 
*'  procuring,  thai  all  under  him,  by  vir- 
tue  of  his  office,  shall  hold,  teach,  and 
preach  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  CV 
tholic  Church,  and  this  under  an  oath 
and  vow:  how  can  such  mbn  kkoaob 

TO  PRKAKRYB  THB  ASCXNDANCV  op  TUB 

Church  op  England  in  thbsb  RsALMsr 
The  question,  as  shortly  stated,  in 
this  last  sentence,  is,  we  do  think,  un- 
answerable. 

Our  Catholic  adyocaies  say,  that  the 
Ptotestant  goyemment  of  Great  Bri- 
tain refuses  to  them  what  Catholic 
governments  on  the  continent  yield, 


•  Pope :  see  his  letter  to  Atterhury  on  this  subject. 
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without  fear  or  danger  to  Protest- 
ants. It  is,  however,  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  make  much  of  this 
branch  of  their  argument.  In  most 
of  the  cases  they  allude  to,  the  go- 
vernment is  despotic,  and  in  regard 
to  such  govemments  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  no  privileges  of  the  same 
kind,  or  of  anything  like  the  same 
kind,  with  the  most  important  ones 
now  demanded  by  the  British  Catho- 
lics, can  be  etcher  claimed  or  granted. 
Besides,  were  the  privOeges  of  which 
they  speak  infinitely  greater  than  they 
are,  it  is  obvious  that  a  despotic  go- 
vernment may  offc^n  do  that  safely 
which  a  free  government  cannot.  But 
where,  after  all,  are  these  examples  ? 
Saxony,  very  nearly  a  pure,  though 
certainly  a  temperately  administered 
despotism,  in  which,  be  it  observed, 
the  whole  nobility  and  people  are  Pro- 
testant, the  royal  fifunily  being  the 
only  one  of  the  smallest  importance 
in  the  kingdom  that  is  Gathouc.  Ne- 
cessity has  no  law — ^the  King  of  Sax- 
ony rules  over  a  Protestant  nation.  If 
he  had  not  Ptotestant  judges  and  mi- 
nisters, he  must  of  course  have  mere 
creatures,  and  run  all  the  risk  of  of- 
fending the  universal  feelings  of  an 
enlightened  population,  who  submit 
to  the  government  of  a  Catholic  £uni- 
ly,  only  because  that  family  have  al- 
ways abstained  from  interfering,  in 
any  way  whatever,  with  the  religion 
of  the  nation.  Hanover  is  another  ex- 
ample. It  is  needless  for  us  to  say 
much  as  to  that  matter.  There  are 
very  few  Catholics  there— there  are  no 
Coolie  families  of  any  high  rank  or 
power  at  all — and  the  privil^es  to 
which  idl  denominations  of  Christians 
are  equally  admitted,  are  not  privi- 
leges which  have,  or  can  have,  any  in- 
fluence whatever  upon  the  civil  polity 
of  the  state.  There  is  no  Parliament 
there— notlung  like  what  we  under- 
stand by  a  representative  Senate— and 
the  church  of  the  state,  above  all,  is 
as  completely  beyond  any  control 
but  that  of  the  Crown,  as  is  the  army 
itself.  France  is  the  only  example  of 
any  apparent  value  —and  when  we  oon- 
siJer,  on  the  one  hand,  the  history  of 
the  French  Revolution,  and  the  avow- 
ed infidelity  which  animated  through- 
out its  leaders ;  and,  on  the  other,  the 
steps  whidi  the  re-established  Catho- 
lic— de  bonne  fox   Catholic— govem- 
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ment  of  the  Bourbons  has  idready  ta- 
ken— when  we  consider,  above  all,  the 
recent  law  about  mcrHeae^  we  must  be 
permitted  to  say,  that  the  time  is  not 
yet  come  for  quoting,  in  regard  to  this 
matter,  the  example  of  ue  French 
Bourbons. 

Wo  think,  therefore,  that  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  safety  of  giving  Bntish. 
Catholics  seats  in  the  British  Senate, 
can  only  be  answered  in  the  ne^tive 
by  any  one  who  really  investigates 
the  argum^its  of  the  two  contending 
parties — above  all,  their /zcto. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  second 
branch  of  the  whole  subject,  and  see 
what  is  the  bearing  of  Mr  Blanco 
White*s  evidence  as  to  the  ulterior 
question — ^whether,  even  granting  it 
to  be  eafe^  speaking  politicly,  to  give 
the  Catholics  the  privOeges  they  ask, 
the  legislature  of  Britain  does  not  lie 
under  a  sacred  obligation  to  discoun- 
tenance, by  denying  these,  the  growth, 
or  at  least  maintenance  of  the  Catho- 
lic fidth  within  the  empire.  In  regard 
to  this  matter,  a  very  able  article  has 
already  appeared  in  these  pages*— an 
article  the  author  of  which,  had  cir- 
cumstances permitted,  would  have 
done  much  more  justice  to  the  present 
work  than  the  person  into  whose  hands 
it  has  fallen.  In  the  course  of  our 
ouotations  from  Mr.  White  as  to  the 
first  question,  much  has  idso  been  ex- 
tracted that  bears  strongly  and  dearly 
upon  the  decision  of  the  second. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
as  to  persecution,  and  as  to  oaths,  have 
been  detailed — they  have  been  expos- 
ed. We  say  that  these  are  immoral, 
most  sinful  doctrines,  and  that  if  there 
were  nothing  but  these  objectionable 
in  the  Catholic  system,  that  system 
ought  to  be,  on  their  account  alone, 
discountenanced  by  the  iMitemal  legis- 
lature of  this  great  ana  enlightened 
empire.  But  the  matter  does  not  stop 
here.  We  say,  that  every  means  hut 
persecution  ought  to  be  used  for  dis- 
countenancing the  soul-degrading  sys- 
tem, which  makes  men  slaves.  Let  the 
Roman  Catholics  emancipatb  thex- 
SELVES  firom  the  belief  that  such  a 
man  as  the  villain  Borgia,  or  the  avow- 
ed infidel  Leo  X.,  can  be  the  infallible 
Judge  of  Christian  Doctrine.  Let  them 
emancipate  themselves  from  t^e  belief 
in  priestly  authority,  which  makes  all 
who  receive  it  slaves  to  priestly  crafi. 


•  See  article  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Ireland,  in  vol.  XVII.  p.  255. 
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Let  Umui  do  these  things,  and  then  let 
them  ask  of  us  the  full  right  hand  of 
political  fellowship — and  they  shall 
not  ask  it  in  Tain.  Let  the  Pope  call 
a  council,  and  wipe  out  the  foul  stains 
which  disfigure  the  records  of  the 
Council  of  'mnt,  and  th^  let  Catho- 
lics appeal  to  Protestant  liberality. 

We  haye  called  this  Faith  soiu-de- 
gradinf .  It  is  so  in  many  different  re- 
spects, out  for  the  present  we  shall  be 
contented  with  showing  that  it  is  so, 
bj  wilfully  supporting  superstitions, 
of  which  all  its  welL-informed  adhe- 
rents are  heartily,  in  their  own  souls, 
ashamed.  Mr  Butler  distinctly  says, 
at  page  46  of  his  Book  of  the  Roman 
Cath<mc  Church,  that  "  the  Roman 
Catholics  admit,  without  qualification, 
that  no  mirades,  except  those  which 
are  related  in  the  Old  and  New  Tefr- 
tanaents,  are  Articlbs  or  Faith  : 
that  a  person  may  disbelieve  every  other 
mawiey  and  may  even  disbelieye  the 
existence  of  the  persons,  through  whose 
intercession  they  are  related  to  haye 
been  wrought,  without  ceasing  to  be  a 
Raman  Catholic:' 

"  This,"  he  proceeds, "  is  equally  agree- 
able to  religion  and  common  sense ;  for 
an  miracles,  which  are  not  recorded  in 
holy  writ,  depend  on  human  reasoning : 
now,  human  reasoning  being  always  falli- 
ble, all  miracles  depending  on  it  rest  on 
lalfible  proof;  and,  consequently,  may  be 
antroe.  Hence  the  diyines  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  never  impose  the  belief 
of  partiealar  miracles,  either  upon  the 
body  of  thefidthfbl  or  upon  indiyidoals; 
th^  only  recommend  the  belief  of  them ; 
nor  do  they  recommend  the  belief  of  any, 
the  eredibUUy  of  which  does  not  appear 
to  them  to  be  supported  by  evidence  of 
the  verji  highest  nature  ;  and,  while  they 
eontend  that  the  evidence  is  of  this  des- 
cription, and  cannot,  therefore,  be  ra- 
tionaDy  disbelieved,  ^ley  admit  that  it  is 
still  no  more  than  hwnan  testimony,  and 
therefore  Hable  to  error.*^ 

And,  in  another  place,  he  has  these 
words  : 

"  May  I  not  ask,  if  it  be  either  just 
or  generous  to  harass  the  present  Catho- 
lics with  the  weakness  of  the  ancient 
writers  of  their  communion ;  and  to  at- 
tempt to  render  their  religion  and  thcm- 
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selves  odious  by  these  unceasing  and  of- 
fensive repetitions  ?" 

Now,  what    answers    Mr    Blanco 
White  to  this  pathetic  appeal  ? 

"  This  complamt,"  says  he,  "  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Pope  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops,  by  whose  authority, 
consent,  and  practice,  these  weaknesses 
are  unceasingly  repeated  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  members  of  their  communion. 
I  can  sympathise  with  the  feelings  of  the 
author ;  I  can  easily  conceive  how  gall- 
ing it  must  be  for  a  modernized  Roman 
Catholic,  in  this  country,  to  be  con- 
stantly suspected  of  b^ng  a  Roman 
CathoUc  indeed,  and  according  to  the 
Pope's  heart.  His  case  is  as  deplorable 
as  that  of  a  man  of  fashion,  who  should 
be  compelled  to  fluent  the  higher  cir- 
cles in  company  with  an  old,  fantastic, 
half-crazed  mother,  who  daily  and  hourly 
exposed  herself  to  contempt  and  ridicule, 
in  spite  of  his  filial  efforts  to  hide  her 
absurdities.  The  truth  is,  that  the  Pro- 
testants have  nearly  forffotten  the  mon- 
strous heap  of  falsehood  and  imposture 
flrom  which  Rome  daily  feeds  her  flock. 
But  the  offensive  repetitions  resound  on 
the  ears  of  your  harassed  apologist  flrom 
the  lips  of  every  bishop,  priest,  deacon, 
and  subdeacon  of  his  communion ;  they 
are  chanted  incessantly  in  everyRoman 
Catholic  cathedral,  in  every  convent  of 
males  or  females :  they  are  translated 
into  popular  tracts :  *  they  are  heard  and 
read  with  avidity  by  the  mass  of  straight- 
forward, uncompromising  Catholics,  and 
cannot  be  scouted  by  the  more  fiistidlous, 
without  a  direct  reproach  on  the  most 
constant,  solemn,  and  authorised  practice 
of  their  church.  In  vain  would  the  suf- 
fering scholar,  the  harassed  man  of  re- 
finement, attempt  a  distinction  between 
the  miracles  of  dark  ages,  and  those  of 
more  modem  times :  in  vain  would  he 
venture  a  smile  on  the  '  Golden  Legend, 
and  the  patrician  Metaphrastes.*  His 
mother-church  has  thrown  her  mantle 
over  them,  by  borrowing  from  them  aJl 
for  her  own  peculiar  book,  her  own  cor- 
rected work,  the  task- book  of  all  her 
clersy.  He  must  remember  that  the 
weaknesses  for  which  he  implores  the  be- 
nefit of  oblivion,  are  no  more  imputable 
to  their  original  and  ancient  sources, 
but  to  the  Popes  who  republished  them 
at  the  Vatican,  in  1681 ;  to  the  church 
who,  with  one  accordant  voice,  repeats 
them  to  the  fiuthful  of  all  climates  and 
languages.** 
But  let  us  see  a  little  more  accurate- 


^  *  I  believe  that  these  stories  are  much  circulated  among  the  Roman  Catholics  of  these 
kii^gdoms  In  the  shape  of  popular  pamphlets.  I  have  not,  however,  been  able  to  procure 
a  oopj,  owing  to  the  unwiilingnees  of  Roman  Catholic  booksellers  to  furnish  unknown 
piii'Jiiaifii  s  wHh  a  certain  peculiar  produce  of  their  press.  I  had  strong  reasons  to  sus- 
pect the  ezisteDoe  of  this  policy,  when  it  was  confirmed  to  me  by  the  personal  ezperi- 
i  of  a  clerical  friend. 
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\j  how  this  matter  stands.    Hear  once 
more  Mr  White : — 

"  I  do  not  blame  individoals  for  par- 
taking the  spirit  of  their  age^  but  pro- 
test against  a  chnrch  which,  having  at- 
tained the  fulness  of  streng^  under  the 
influence  of  the  most  ignorant  ages, 
would,  for  the  sake  of  that  strength,  stop 
the  progress  of  time,  and  reduce  the  nine- 
teenth century  to  the  intellectual  stand- 
ard of  the  thirteenth.  *  Moral  as  well  as 
physical  beings  must  love  their  native 
atmosphere;  and  Rome  being  no  excep- 
tion to  this  law,  is  still  daily  employed 
in  renovating  and  spreading  credulity, 
enthusiasm,  and  superstition — the  ele- 
ments in  which  she  thrives.  The  charge 
is  strong,  and  expressed  in  strong  lan- 
guage ;  but,  I  believe,  not  stronger  than 
the  following  prooft  will  warrant 

"  A  Christian  church  cannot  employ 
a  more  effectual  instrument  to  fashion 
and  mould  the  minds  of  her  members, 
than  the  form  of  prayer  and  worship 
which  she  sanctions  for  daily  use.  Such 
is  the  Breviary  or  Prayer-book  of  the 
Roman  CathoUc  clergy,  which,  as  it 
stands  in  the  present  day,  is  the  most 
authentic  work  of  that  kind.  In  conse- 
quence of  a  decree  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  Pope  Pius  Y.  ordered  a  number 
of  learned  and  able  men  to  compile  the 
Breviary,  and  by  his  bull.  Quod  a  nobis, 
July  1566,  sanctioning  it,  commanded 
the  use  thereof  to  the  deigy  of  the  Ro- 
man Ofttholic  Church  all  over  the  world. 
Clement  YIIL,  in  1602,  finding  the  Ere- 
Tiaiy  of  Rus  Y .  had  been  altered  and  de- 
praved, restored  it  to  its  pristine  state, 
and  ordered,  under  pain  of  excommuni- 
cation, that  aU  future  editions  should 
strictly  follow  that  which  he  then  printed 
at  the  Yatican.  Lastly,  Urban  YIIL, 
in  1631,  had  the  language  of  the  whole 
work,  and  the  metres  of  the  hymns,  re- 
vised. The  value  which  the  Church  of 
Rome  sets  upon  the  Breviary,  mav  be 
known  from  the  strictness  with  which 
she  demands  the  perusal  of  it.  Who- 
erer  enjoys  an  ecclesiastical  revenue; 
all  persons  of  both  sexes  who  have  pro- 
fessed in  any  of  the  regular  orders ;  f 
all  subdeacons,  deacons,  and  priests,  are 
bound  to  repeat,  either  in  public  or  pri- 
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vate,  the  idiole  service  of  the  day,  out 
of  the  Breviary.  The  omission  of  any 
one  of  the  eight  portions  of  which  iiaX 
service  consists,  is  declared  to  be  a  mor- 
tal sin,  i.  e.  a  sin  that,  unrepented,  would 
be  sufficient  to  exclude  fix>m  salvation. 
The  persons  guilty  of  such  an  omission, 
loses  sJl  legal  right  to  whatever  portion 
of  his  clerical  emoluments  is  due  for  the 
day  or  days  wherein  he  neglected  that 
duty,  and  cannot  be  absolved  till  he  has 
given  the  forfeited  sums  U»  the  poor,  or 
redeemed  the  greatest  part  by  a  o«rta*li 
donation  t<>  the  Spanish  crusade.  Such 
are  the  sanctions  and  penalties  by  wh*ch 
.the  reading  of  the  Breviary  is  enforced. 
The  scrupulous  exactness  with  which 
this  duty  is  performed  by  all  who  have 
not  secretly  cast  off  their  spiritual  alle- 
giance, is  quite  surprising.  For  more 
than  twelve  years  of  my  life,  at  a  period 
when  my  university  studies  requited  un- 
interrupted attention,  I  believed  mysdf 
bound  to  repeat  the  appointed  prayers 
and  lessons ;  a  task  which,  in  spite  of  a 
rapid  enunciation,  took  up  an  hour  and  a 
half  daily.  A  dispensation  of  this  duty 
is  not  to  be  obtained  from  Rome  without 
the  utmost  difficulty.  X  I  never,  indeed, 
knew  or  heard  of  any  one  who  had  ob- 
tained it. 

"  The  Breviary,  therefore,  must  be 
reckoned  the  true  standard  to  which  the 
church  of  Rome  wishes  to  reduce  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  her  clergy,  from  the 
highest  dignitary  to  the  most  obscure 
priest.  It  is  in  the  Breviary  that  we  may 
be  sure  to  find  the  full  extent  of  the  pious 
belief,  to  which  she  trains  the  pastors  of 
her  floek;  and  the  true  stamp  of  those 
virtues  which  she  boasts  (^  in  ner  models 
of  Christian  perfection.  By  making  the 
daily  repetition  of  the  Breviary  a  para- 
mount duty  of  the  clergy,  Rome  evident- 
ly gives  it  the  preference  over  all  other 
works;  and  as  fiir  as  she  is  concerned, 

Erovided  the  appointed  teachers  of  her 
kity  r^  her  own  book,  they  may  trou- 
ble themselves  very  little  about  otheim. 
Nay,  shi»uld  a  R(»nuui  Catholic  clergy, 
man,  as  is  often  the  case,  be  unable  t«> 
devote  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  a- 
day  to  reading,  his  church  places  him 
under  the  necessity  of  deriving  his  whole 
knowledge  from  the  Breviary. 


*  The  inveterate  enmity  of  a  sincere  Roman  Catholic  against  books  which  directly  or 
indirectly  dissent  from  his  church,  is  unoonauerable.  There  is  a  fiunily  in  England  who, 
having  inherited  a  copious  library  under  oroumstances  which  make  it  a  kind  of  heir- 
loom«  have  torn  out  every  leaf  of  the  Protestant  works,  leaving  nothing  in  the  shelves 
but  the  covers.    This  tact  I  know  fh>m  the  most  unquestionable  authority. 

t  Some  orders  have  a  peculiar  Breviary,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Pope.  There  is 
no  substantial  difference  between  these  monkish  prayer-books  and  the  Breviary  which  is 
used  by  the  neat  body  of  Roman  Catholic  clergy. 

t  AmongUie  many  charges  made  in  the  name  of  the  Pope  by  Cardinal  Oonsalvi, against 
Baron  vsnWessenberg,  Yicar-Qeneral  of  Constance,  is,  that  he  had  granted  diqiensations 
of  this  kind  to  many  clergymen  in  his  diocese.  This  curious  correspondence  was  nob- 
lished  in  London,  by  Ackermann,  in  1819.  It  deserves  the  attention  of  such  as  wish  to 
ascertain  the  temper  of  the  court  of  Rome  in  our  own  days. 
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"  Fnekwt,  iadeed,  most  be  the  oon* 
iento  of  that  prifil^^  yolimie,  if  we 
irvsi  the  aathoriW  which  so  decidedly 
«nfor<Mt  itt  penmL  There  wm  a  time 
when  I  knew  it  by  heart;  bat  lonff  neg- 
lect of  that  store  of  knowledge  had  late- 
^  left  hot  fidnt  traoeeof  the  most  exqui- 
aite  paMagea  contained  therein.  The 
present  occasion,  however,  has  forced  me 
to  take  mj  old  task-book  in  hand;  and 
it  shall  now  be  my  endeavour  to  arrange 
and  condense  the  copious  extracts  made 
in  my  1**^  revision. 

"  The  office  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
OhoTch  was  originally  so  contrived  as  to 
divide  the  Psaltery  between  ike  seven 
days  of  the  week.  Portions  of  the  Old 
ficriptores  were  also  read  alternately  with 
extracts  from  the  legends  of  the  saints, 
and  the  works  of  the  fathers.  Bat  as  the 
calendar  became  crowded  with  saints, 
whose  fiBstivals  take  precedence  of  the 
regular  church  service,  little  room  is  left 
i>r  anything  but  a  few  Psalms,  which  are 
«»iBlaQtly  repeated,  a  very  small  part  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  mere  fragments 
<iith»  Gospels  and  Epistles.  The  great 
aad  never-ending  variety  eondsts  in  the 
compendious  lives  of  the  saints,  of  which 
I  wUl  here  give  some  specimens." 

Oar  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  copy 
many  of  Mr  White's  examples.  We 
must  be  contented  with  a  very  small 
specimen  of  the  specimens. 

"  The  use  which  the  Breviary  makes 
of  the  forged  epistles  of  the  early  Popes, 
known  by  the  name  of  fidse  Decretals,  is 
fluently  obvioos  to  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  both.  As  these  Decretals 
were  forged  about  the  eighth  century, 
with  a  view  to  magnify  the  power  of  the 
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Boman  See,  nothing  in  their  contents  is 
more  prominent  than  that  object  The 
Breviary,  therefore,  never  omits  an  op- 
portunity of  establishing  the  Papal  su- 
premacy by  tacit  reference  to  these  spu- 
rious documents.  Tet  as  this  would  have 
but  a  slight  effect  upon  the  mass  of  the 
fiuthful,  a  more  picturesque  story  is  relat- 
ed in  the  Life  of  Pope  St  John. 

"His  Holiness  being  on  a  journey  to 
Corinth,  and  in  want  of  a  quiet  and  com- 
fortable horse,  borrowed  one  which  the 
lady  of  a  certi^  nobleman  used  to  ride. 
The  animal  carried  the  Pope  with  the 
greatest  ease  and  docility ;  and,  when  the 
journey  was  over,  was  returned  to  his 
mistress;  but  in  vain  did  she  attempt  to 
ei\joy  the  accustomed  services  of  her  &- 
vourite.  The  horse  had  become  fierce^ 
and  gave  the  lady  xnauy  an  unseemly  hX\, 
'  as  if,'  says  the  unauthorised  record, 
'  feeling  indignant  at  having  to  carry  a 
woman,  since  the  vicar  of  Christ  had 
been  on  his  back.*  *  The  horse  was  ac- 
cordingly presented  to  the  Pope,  as  un- 
fit to  be  ridden  by  a  less  dignified  person- 
age. ••  • 

"  After  these  samples,  no  one  will  be 
surprised  to  find,  in  the  same  autho- 
rised record,  all  the  other  supposed  mi- 
racles which,  in  difierent  parts  of  Italy, 
move  daily  the  enlightened  traveller  to 
laughter  or  disgust.  The  trandaHon  qf 
the  house  of  Loretto  from  Palestine  to 
the  Papal  States,  is  asserted  in  the  coUeet 
for  (hot  festival;  which  being  a  direct 
address  to  the  Deity,  cannot  be  supposed 
to  have  been  carelessly  compiled,  f  The 
two  removals  of  that  house  by  the  hands 
of  auffels,  first  to  the  coast  of  IHlmatia, 
and  thence,  over  the  Adriatic,  to  the  op- 
posite shore,  are  gravely  related  in  the 


*  "  Cum  ei  nobilis  vir  id  Oorinthum,  equum,  quo  ejus  uxor  mansueto  ntebatnr.  itineris 
esosa  commodasBet;  fiMtum  est  ut  Domino  portea  remissos  equus  ita  ferox  evaderet,  ut 
freraitii,  et  totius  corporis  agitatione,  semper  deinoeps  dominam  expnlerit .  tanqnam  in- 
Agnaretur  mulierem  recipere  ex  quo  sedisset  in  eo  Ghristi  vicarius.**  Brev.  Bom.  die 
27  f  " 


The  Breviary,  true  to  its  phn  of  giving  the  substance  of  every  story  that  ever  n>raog 
fnm  the  fertile  imagination  of  the  idle  monks,  conclades  the  life  by  statins  the  vision  of 
a  certain  hermit,  who  saw  the  soul  of  Thepdoric  the  Qoth,  carried  to  hell  bv  Pope  John 
and^mmachus,  through  one  of  the  voldmos  of  the  Lipari  Islands.  "  Paulo  post  mori- 
tor  Theodoricos :  quern  quidam  eremita,  ut  scribit  Sanctos  Gr^orios,  vidit  inter  Joan- 
nem  Pontificem,  et  Symmachum  Patrioium,  quern  idem  Occident,  demergi  in  ignem  Li- 
paritanum."  **  This  legend,**  says  Gibbon.  *'  is  related  by  Gregory  I.,  and  approved  by 
Baronius ;  and  both  the  Pope  and  Cardinal  are  grave  doctors,  si&cient  to  establish  a  pro- 
bable opinion."    Chap,  xxxix.    Note  108. 

t "  Deus,  qui  beats  Marias  Virginis  dornnm  per  inoamati  Verbi  mysterium  miserioor- 
iSAiBrcoa»oerui^eamqueinsk^ueeeUsiatuamirabiUtercollocasti,"i^^  The  account 

of  the  pretended  miiaculoas  conveyance  of  the  house  by  the  hands  of  the  angeb,  is  given 
is  the  MMons :—"  Ipshis  antem  Virginis  natalis  domus  divinis  mysteriis  consecrata,  An- 
geloram  ministerio  ab  InfideUum  potestate,  in  Dafanatiam  prius,  drinde  in  Agrum  lAure- 
I  PicensB  ProvincisB  kanslata  ftiit,  sedente  sancto  Ccelestino  quinto :  eandemque 
esse  in  qua  Verbum  caro  factum  est,  et  habitavit  in  nobis,  turn  Pontincis  diplouw- 
j  et  oeleberrima  totius  Orbis  veneratione,  turn  oontinui  miraculorum  virtute,  et 
eselestinm  benefidonun  gratii,  comprobatur.  Qoibus  permotus  Innocentius  Duodedmus, 
>  ferventias  erga  Matris  amantissimsB  cultom  Fidelium  memoria  excitaretur,  ^jusdem 
Domus  Translationem  anniver8ari&  solemnitate  in  tota  Piceni  Provinda  vene- 
Ifissa  etiam  et  officio  proprio  celebrari  praec^pit." 

Vol.  XVin.  P 
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LesBODB ;  where  the  members  of  the  Bo- 
man  Catholio  Chureh  are  reminded  that 
the  identity  of  the  house  is  warranted  by 
papal  bulls,  and  a  proper  mass  and  ser- 
vice published  by  the  same  aathority,  for 
theannnaleommemorationof  that  ■mrr. 
"  It  is  rather  curious  to  observe  the 
difference  in  the  assertion  of  Italian  and 
of  French  miracles ;  the  unhesitating 
confidence  with  which  the  former  are 
stated,  the  hypercritical  jealousy  which 
appears  in  the  narrative  of  the  latter. 
The  walk  of  8t  Dionysius,  with  his  own 
head  in  his  hands,  from  Paris  to  the  site 
of  the  present  abbey  of  8t  Dennis,  is 
g^ven  only  as  a  credible  report.  *  De 
quo  illud  memorioi  proditum  est,  abscis- 
sum  suum  caput  sustulisse,  et  progres- 
sum  ad  duo  mlllia  passuum  in  manibus 
gestasse.'*  The  French,  indeed,  with 
their  liberties  of  the  Qallican  church, 
have  never  been  Ikvourites  at  Bome; 
but  all  is  certaintv  in  the  accounts  of  Ita> 
lian  worthies.  Witness  the  renowned  St 
Januarius,  whose  extraordinary  mirades, 
both  during  his  life  under  Diocletian, 
and  in  our  own  days,  are  stated  with 
equal  confidence  and  precision.  That 
saint,  we  are  UAd,  being  thrown  into  a 
burning  furnace,  came  out  so  perfectly 
unhurt,  that  not  even  his  clothes  or  hair 
were  singed.  The  next  day  all  the  wild 
beasts  in  the  amphitheatre  came  crouch- 
ing to  his  feet.  I  pass  over  the  other 
ancient  performances  of  Januarius  to 
show  the  style  in  which  his  wonderfU 
works,  after  death,  are  given.  His  bodv, 
for  instance,  on  one  occasion,  extinguish- 
ed the  flames  of  Vesuvius,  f  This  is  no 
mintole  upon  vague  report,  but  one 
idiieh,  according  to  the  Breviary,  de^ 
serves  a  peculiar  remembrance.  Kext 
comes  that  '  noble  miracle* — mradarum 
iUud—the  liquefaction  of  Januarius's 
blood,  which  takes  place  every  vear  in 
Kaplea.  The  usual  state  of  the  blood,  as 
a  coagulated  mass:,  and  its  ehange  into  a 
bubbling  fluid,  are  circumstantially  de- 
scribed, as  might  be  expected,  fh>m  his- 
torians, who  convey  the  most  minute  in- 
formation, even  about  the  clothes  and 
hair  of  a  martyr  that  died  fifteen  hundred 
years  ago.  The  Uque&ction,  indeed,  with 
all  its  circumstances,  they  must  have 
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witaeBsed  themselves,  or  dwived  their 
information  concerning  it  fh>m  thou- 
sands of  Neapolitan  witnesses. 

"  And  here  let  me  obmart  by  the  way, 
the  extraordinary  liberality  of  his  chufdi 
upon  these  points,  which  Mr  Butler  seta 
forth  to  the  admiration  of  the  world.  '  A 
person,'  he  tells  us, '  may  disbelieve  every 
other  miracle,  (except  those  which  ara 
related  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,) 
and  may  even  disbelieve  the  existence  of 
the  persons  through  whose  intereession 
thev  are  related  to  have  been  wrought, 
without  ceasingrto  be  a  Boman  Gatholic'i 
—  We  must,  however,  exempe  from  thit 
very  ampU  privilege  those  toho  thus  so- 
lemnly pubUth  the  miracles  themselves,  or 
their  honesty  would  certainly  be  placed 
in  a  stramge  predieamenL  Still,  by  a 
stronger  reason,  we  must  suppose  thena 
perfectly  convinced  of  the  realitjr  of  that 
annual  wonder,  which  for  ages  has  been 
repeated  under  their  eyes.  How,  then, 
can  they  be  so  insensible  to  the  fbrlom 
condition  of  heretics  and  unbelievers,  am 
not  to  allow  a  close  innwction  of  that 
undeniable  proof  of  the  Boman  Catholie 
fidth  t  The  present  Pope  invites  us  to 
see  the  manger  where  the  inliukt  Saviour 
lay  at  Bethlehem.  Would  it  not  be  move 
charitable  to  allow  one  of  our  chemists  to 
view  the  blood  of  St  Januarius,  and  ob- 
serve its  change,— not  surrounded  by 
priests,  candles,  and  the  smoke  of  frank- 
incense,— and  thusconvert  us  all  at  once.* 

This  church,  however,  does  not  pa- 
tronize mere  absurdities,  though  it 
were  charge  enough  that  she  was 
guilty,  as  she  unquestionably  as,  of 
uie  Antichristian  sm  of  degrading  the 
miracles  of  the  Bible,  by  loading  them 
with  the  weight  of  her  own  vile  in- 
ventions. The  superstitions  which  she 
inculcates  are  not  merely  absurd,  and 
consequently  dangerous  to  the  fidth 
which  they  disfigure^they  are  often 
directly  and  distinctly  of  immoral, 
sinful,  and  most  unchristian  tendency. 
^  "  The  first  noxious  ingredient  which 
poisons  charity  in  the  Boman  Catholic 
system  of  sanctity,  is  intolerance.  The 
seeds  of  this  bitter  plant  are,  indeed,  in- 


*  The  Brevianr,  however,  does  not  betray  suoh  hesitation  as  to  the  wo^  of  the  said 
Dionyiius  the  Areopagite— 4he  most  bare&oed  forgery  which  ever  wss  foisted  on  tlie 
credulity  of  the  wond.  Librot  seripsU  admirabiles,  or  fkms  oalestesj  de  divinis  miSMiW 
bus,  decedestiet  Bceiesiastica  Hierarchia,  de  miystiea  Tkeologia,  et  ahot  quosdam, 
■  f  "  In  ardentem  fomaoem  co^lectus  ita  iUawus  erasit  mt  ne  vebtiBientran  ant  cafnlhnn 
qi;^dem  flamma  violaverit  j— (Fene)  natundis  feiilatis  oblitas,  ad  Jannarii  pedes  ee  pros- 
travere. — In  primis  mtmoTandnm  ouod  eiumpentes  olhn  e  monte  Vesurio  flaamanmi 
gk>bos,  nee  vioinis  modo,  eed  longinquis  ttiam  legionibus  vastitatiB  metum  aflei  antes, 
eztinzit — Pneolarum  Ulud  quoque,  quod  ejus  umguis,  qui  in  ampulla  vitrea  concretus 
asBtrvatnr,  eum  In  oonspeetu  capitis  cjusdem  mar^rris  ponitur,  admirandnm  in  modum 
eidlimiefleri,  et  ebuUire,  perinde  atque  reoens  effusus,  ad  hiec  usque  tempora  ccruitur." 

t  Book  of  the  Boman  Gutholic  Ckurch,  p.  46. 
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0op«»ble  ftrom  a  hearty  raomtion  of  her 
dootoinea.  m  I  hare  proved  Wore ;  bat 
ha  matore  fhiit,  pennaition»  ia  piaiMd 
among  the  virtoea  of  lainta,  whoae  cir- 
esmataaoea  enabled  them  to  nae  force 
againatpagaiis  or  hereticfl.  Thus,  in  the 
li£e  of  Gannte  the  Dane,  his  donationato 
the  church  are  hardly  more  commended 
than  the  seal  with  which  he  conquered 
the  harbariana,  with  the  purpose  of  ma- 
king them  Christians.*  St  Ferdinand, 
King  of  Oastille,  is  represented  as  an 
eminent  sample  of  that  peeuliar  Boman 
Oatholir  virtue,  whieh  visits  dissent  from 
ike  Cdth  of  Rome  with  the  mUd  oonee« 
tivw  of  sward  and  fire.  '  In  allianae 
wHh  the  earea  of  goTemmoit,  the  regal 
▼irtnaa  (sats  thb  BaiviART)  shone  in 
him — magnanimity,  clemencnr,  justice, 
and,  above  all,  seal  for  the  Catholic  fiuth, 
and  an  ardent  determination  to  defend 
snd  propagate  its  worship.  This  heper- 
farmed,  in  the  first  place  by  persecuting 
herttieB,  to  whom  he  allowed  no  repose  in 
OBf  pta^  <^his  kingdom  ;  and  for  tohose 
exeasHon,  when  condemned  to  be  burned, 
ketmed  to  carry  the  tbood  with  his  own 
hmde^^f  Who  then  shall  be  sorprised 
Co  find  inonisitoiB  canonised  by  Bome, 
or  to  hoar  her  addressing  a  daily  prayer 
to  the  great  and  merciful  Father  of  man« 
land,  '  that  he  would  be  pleased  to 
famiae,  by  the  newer  of  his  right  band, 
aQ  pagan  and  heretical  nations?'  Such 
are  the  words  which  Rome  puts  in  the 
mouth  of  every  Spanish  priest  who  cele- 
bratea  high  mass.^^ 

This  is  followed  by  an  exposure, 
quite  as  complete,  of  the  dreary  non- 
sense inculcated  in  every  page  of  this 
Breriaiy,  about  fostings,  scourgings, 
etenuJ  genuflexions,  repetitions  upon 
repetitions  of  Ave  Marias,  and  so 
forth  ;  and  that  again  is  followed  by 
an  equally  clear  and  painful  summanr 
of  the  odious  canting  stuff  with  which 
the  same  book  of  books  overlays  eveiy- 
where  the  pure  emotions  of  Christian 
piety.  There  are  many  passages  in 
this  Last  section  which  we  do  not  hold 
exactly  adapted  pueris  virginibusque. 
We  shall,  therefore,  leave  the  whole 
untouched — but  let  us  gratify  our- 


selves  and  our  readers  by  quoting  the 
manly  and  Christian  appeal  with  which 
the  author  closes  his  text. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Father  of  Spi- 
rits, '  whose  eyes  are  upon  the  truth,*  I 
entreat  such  as  love  tne  author  of  our 
common  faith,  more  than  the  name  of  a 
religious  party,  not  to  efface  the  impres- 
sion of  shame  which  these  passages  must 
produce,  by  the  usual  method  of  recrimi- 
nation. I  protest  before  Heaven,  that 
neither  through  these  quotations,  nor  by 
anr  expression  which  in  the  course  of 
this  work  may  have  flowed  f^om  my  feel- 
ings, it  has  been  my  purpose  to  hurt 
yours.  Remember,  that  whatever  ab- 
surdities you  might  glean  from  Protes* 
tant  writers,  cannot  affect  a  church  whose 
authorised  articles  of  faith  and  form  of 
prayer,  have  nothing  in  common  with 
such  aberrations  fh>m  common  sense  and 
the  Gospel.  Observe,  on  the  other  hand, 
how  naturally  the  creidullty  and  danger- 
ous sentimentality  with  which  your  pious 
books  abound,  flow  firom  the  system  of 
Rome,  exhibited  in  her  prayer-book,  as 
well  as  in  her  whole  conduct  in  regard  to 
miracles  and  devotional  practices.  Re« 
mark  the  activity  and  watchfulness  with 
which  she  has  at  aU  times  persecuted  all 
kinds  of  books,  wherein  the  least  insinu- 
ation was  thrown  out,  not  against  her  ar- 
ticles of  fiuth,  but  even  the  least  part  of 
this  her  deluding  svstem.  Compare  it 
with  the  supine  indifference  which  she 
exhibits  in  giving  firee  course  to  thou- 
sands of  books  which,  at  this  very  day, 
propagate  everything  that  can  degrade 
the  understanding  and  enfeeble  the  mind, 
under  the  name  of  piety.  When  you 
have  candidly  and  honestly  weighed  all 
this,  decide  with  yourselves,  if  it  be  not 
the  part  of  every  ingenuous  and  liberal 
Catholic  of  these  kii^oms,  to  strike  out 
the  Roman  from  his  religiouB  denomina- 
tion, and  place  in  its  stoM  the  noble  epi- 
thet of  C^rirtumf  Preserve,  with  God*B 
blessing,  so  much  of  your  tenets  as  may 
appear  to  you  consistent  with  his  word ; 
but  disown  a  church  which,  by  her  mi- 
racles, libels  the  Gospel  history  with  im- 
posture ;  and  whose  mawkish  piety  dis- 
ngureu  the  sublime  Christian  worship 
into  drivelling  imbecUity." 


*  **  Beligioni  promoTend»  sedulo  incumbens,  ecdesiM  redditibus  augere,  et  pretiosa 
sapellectiir  omai*  ccspit.    Tam_  zelo  propagandsB  fidei  suceensus,  baroara  rcsna  Junto 


I  aggressPB,  devictas,  subditasqoa  naiiones  Christhuue  fldei  snfaiogavit.  I)ie  10 
JaanariL 

t "  In  eo,  a^JunctuB  regni  cuiis,  regisi  virtntes  emicuere,  magnanimitas,  demenUa, 
jnsthia,  et  ms  ca^teris  GaUiolicaB  Fidei  xelus,  ^jusque  religioei  oultus  propagandi  ardens 
stodiom.  Id  prsstitit  in  primis  h<ereticoB  insectando,  quos  nnllibi  regnorum  snorum  con- 
siitere  passes,  propriis  ipse  manibns  ligna  comburenms  damnatis  ad  rognm,  advehebat.** 
Propria  8s.  HimD.    Die  80  Mau. 

X  The  oonnhwing  collect  contains  a  pnyi^r  for  the  Pope  in  the  first,  for  the  biihop  of 
the  diocese  in  the  second,  and  for  the  royal  fiunUy  in  the  third  place ;  it  then  prooeeos  to 
pray  for  peace  and  health,  and  condndes, "  etaheodetia  tea  cwnctam  rtpdltneqMam,  it 

iFaOAITOBUM  it  UJiRXTICOBUll  DEXTIB^  TUiB  POTINTIA  OONTIBAHTITR,''  &0.  &C. 
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We  are  uDquestionablj  of  opinion, 
that  of  late  years  much  ignorance  has 
preTailed  among  the  I^testants  of 
Britain,  in  regard  to  the  real  character 
and  effects  of  the  Romish  superstition. 
We  cannot  account  for  much  of  what 
has  been  done  and  said  in  Parliament, 
without  believing  that  this  ignorance 
hfts  prcvailci.1  to  a  great  ext^t  even 
among  the  be^t-iu formed  classes  of 
society  in  EnglainJ,  The  absurdities 
and  extras nguDcics  of  that  system  are 
tn  fact  10  gtaringj  thit  it  is  no  wonder 
people  should  be  slow  of  beHering 
that  it  \s  really  maintamcd  among 
Any  nations  who  hare  at  all  profited 
by  the  light  of  modern  ciTiUzation. 
This  gcneml  arersioD  to  1>elioTea  thing 
es  fact  ft  so  utmnge  and  unaccountable, 
coupled  with  the  unceasing  craft  of  the 
priestly  leaders  of  the  British  Catho- 
lics, who  ha?e  long  had  an  exoteric 
doctrine  for  us^  aud  an  esoteric  one  for 
their  flock.^,  goes  far^  wc  think,  to  ex- 
plain at  first  sight  the  ineredible  and 
mon^rous  fact/ that  Briti.^h  statesmen. 
of  the  hig!iest  rank  and  talent,  should 
actually  be  seen  fight iug  in  the  British 
Pwl lament,  in  the  l&th  century,  the 
cause  of  a  Churchj  Trhich  dognwfcs  all 
thiit  adhere  to  her,  and  holds  no  faith 
with  those  vho  do  not.  Wc  no  longer, 
after  what  wc  liavo  quotct!  in  this  pa- 
per, fear  to  use  these  last  words.  We 
appeal  to  the  proof,  that  the  Pope 
claims  the  power  of  declaring  any  oatn, 
the  keeping  of  which  is  favouraUe  to 
heretics,  and  therefore  noxious  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  to  have  been  ab  initio 
null  and  void.  We  appeal  to  that  proof, 
and  wo  repeat  distinctly,  that  tnis  is 
a  Church  vihich  holds  no  faith,  as  a 
Church,  with  those  who,  having  recei  v* 
«d  Chri^itiun  baptism,  deny  the  su- 
preme authority  of  the  See  of  Rome. 
The  adherents  of  that  Church  must 
not,  until  that  doctrine  be  disavowed 
by  the  highest  authority  of  the  Church 
hersclfjj  sit  'within  the  walls  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  affect  by  their  votes  the  in- 
terests of  the  Protestant  Church  and 
Qovemment  of  England. 

Why  should  all  the  concessions 
come  from  us  1  Why  should  not  the 
Catholic  Church  disclaim  fh)m  the 
fountain-head  the  impious  dogma,  in 
which,  even  by  Mr  Butler's  own  ac- 
count of  the  matter,  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic mav,  as  the  matter  stands,  unre- 
provcaly  tdieve,  viz.  that  the  Pope's 
supremacy  is  not  more  inalienable  than 
illimitable  ?    What  security  have  we 
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that  another  Pope  is  never  to  appear 
in  the  Yatican,  backed  by  mat  tem- 
poral power  f  What  knowledge  have 
we  that  an  Austrian  Archduke,  or  & 
Spanish  Prince,  may  not  one  dav  sit 
on  the  chair  of  8t  Peter  t  We  have 
at  all  events  seen,  even  in  our  time, 
how  liable  the  Pope  may  be  to  be 
tempted  into  making  hixnself  the  in- 
strument of  a  power^  throne.  Sup- 
pose the  late  Pope  to  have  truckled  to 
Buonaparte— suppose  Buonaparte  to  bo 
now  emperor,  win  a  submissive  Pope 
at  his  beck,  will  any  man  say,  that  in 
that  situation  of  things  it  would  be  safo 
to  admit  Catholics  to  sit  in  our  Paxlia- 
ment,  it  being,  by  their  own  aoeount, 
quite  consistent  with  their  good  behi^ 
viour  as  Catholics^  that  they  should 
believe  in  the  doctrine  of  the  P(^*8 
supremacy,  even  according  to  the  most 
violent  tranealpine  explanation  of  that 
docfenne.  We  do  not  see  the  wisdom 
of  doing  that,  in  relation  to  a  question 
of  endleiBS  importanee,  in  1826,  which^ 
it  must  be  eoneeded  on  all  hands, 
eould  not  have  been  done  without  ab- 
solute insanity  in  181 K  The  things 
that  hath  been  may  be  again. 

It  is  eternally  said  that  we  have  no 
power,  by  political  measures,  to  dimi- 
nish the  number  of  our  Catholics,  and 
tiiat  therefore  we  must  admit  them 
as  they  are  into  the  sanctum  of  our 
government  and  legislature.  We  a|>- 
peal  to  plain  fiiets.  England  was,  for 
the  most  part,  a  CathoUc  countiy  for 
some  time  after  the  Protestant  re* 
ligion  was  the  religion  of  the  Eng- 
lish state.  The  Popish  sect  haa 
dwindled  into  nothing,  comparativer 
ly  speaking,  in  England — and  even 
the  few  great  families  that  adhere  to 
it  Kte  split.  The  last  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk was  a  Protestant,  and  the  brother 
of  the  present  Duke  was  one  also.  We 
have  no  doubt,  that  if  it  were  possible 
to  make  ^hese  people  understand  the  \ 
deep-rooted  aversion  of  the  English 
mind  to  their  superstition^  imd  the 
absolute  impossibility  that  their  claims 
should  be  mmted  until  after  they  have 
modified  their  tenets,  we  should  soon 
see  their  ranks  thinned,  and  thinned 
with  a  vengeance.  If  pride  be  a  power- 
ful motive,  vanity  and  ambition  are 
strong  ones  also.  We  have  no  sort  d 
belief  that  there  are  many  well-educa- 
ted gentlemen  in  England  who  arc 
bond  fide  Catholics.  We  ntteriy  dis- 
believe this.  There  are  few  such  eitluer 
in  France,  or  Italy,  or  Oermany  ;  and 
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irfi J  dkonld  the  breed  flourish  in  Bog- 
kiMy  when  it  is  Tirtually  extinct  eren 
in  the  (ktholic  countries  themselves  ? 
This  is  ft  religion  built  up  for  the  be- 
hoof of  priests,  propped  u^  on  the  ab- 
ject ignoruioe  and  superstitions  of  the 
Ta%ar,  which  it  degpndes,  and  adyo- 
cafeMy  we  deroutly  belieye,  by  no 
w«U-informed  and  intelligent  layman, 
who  at  once  undexstands  its  ijystem 
iikofniaf^djy  and  beUeres  in  it  sin- 
csnly* 

TmB  rdigion  is  seen  flourishing  in 
aD  its  vigour  in  Spain,  and  Portu^;al, 
and  South  America.  Let  us  judge  of 
it  by  what  it  is  when  it  is  at  Hber- 
tf  to  show  itself  as  it  pleases.  Mr 
finmgfaam  bids  us  judge  of  the  King's 
seotimentB  on  the  Oi^lic  question, 
not  by  what  he  does  in  the  limited 
wmarehy  of  England,  but  by  what  he 
dots  in  £buioTer.  The  inference  as  to 
tkit  caae  is  nonsense— but  the  princi- 
ple k  right  Apply  it  here.  If  you 
laA  to  know  what  PopeiT  is,  do  not 
mk  Xr  Butler,  who  has  fiyed  all  his 
ISh  in  Lincoln's  Lm„  mixing  with 
oumlTes,  and  reading  our  books— but 
ask  Mr  Blanco  White,  who  comes 
mfth  his  story  firesh  and  fearful  from 
the  unchallenged  domain  of  Popish 
power  in  Spain.  See  the  very  demo- 
cncies  of  South  America  avowing  Po- 
pish itUolenmoe  on  the  front  and  fore* 
head  ef  thett  most  Jacobinical  consti- 
tutkms.  Look  at  these  things,  and 
then  iaJk  to  men  about  the  smooth 
speeAes  of  Dr  Dorle— that  thcHrough- 
ty  learned  and  jndknous  Prdate,  who, 
not  above  a  year  ago,  published  two 
pamphlets,  one  of  which  was  to  prove, 
that  all  are  damned  who  disbelieve 
Hohenh^'s  miracles  ;  and  another, 
thai  tiiMee  are  an  unlawful  method  of 
pa^ng  dergnr.  What !  are  we  to  be 
gmded  by  the  advice  of  men  of  this 
stamp  1  Are  we  seriously  to  follow  the 
adeiee  of  a  Catholic  Bishop,  who,  in 
the  fiMe  of  all  the  decrees  and  councils 
of  hisown  Church,  denounces  tithes— 
BHxely  becanse  it  suits  his  particular 
purpose  to  attempt  the  overthrow  of 
the  Protestant  Church  of  Lreland  ? 
Aie  we  seriously  to  be  affected  as  to 
o«r  views  of  rational  sense  and  polii^, 
by  the  opinions  of  a  man,  who  aeserie 
Ins  friith  in  that  trumpery  of  Hoh^d- 
lohef  That  fact,  we  should  have 
thought,  might  have  spoken  for  itself. 

Wheraver  tile  Oatholio  Church  has 
the  opportunity  of  managing  matters 
as  she  13ms,  we  find  brutally  degra- 
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dingsuperstitionsreceived  by  the  lower 
dasses,  and  Christianity  itself  sunk 
beneadi  the  load  of  human  inventions, 
so  as  to  become  virtually  exploded 
among  the  higher  dasses,  wherever 
education  is  diffused  among  them. 
Hear  what  this  Mr  White  tells  us  of 
the  upper  cler;^  in  Spain.  Compare 
that  account  with  what  hietory  has  be- 
queathed us  about  the  Court  of  Leo 
A. — the  last  Pope,  whose  court  and 
conduct  were  not  checked  by  the  know- 
leds»  that  a  tremendous  proportion 
of  uie  intellect  of  Europe  was. unceas- 
ingly observing  the  Vatican,  with  scru- 
tiny quickened  by  deliberate  hostiliW. 
Bead  Boscoe's  Life  of  Leo,  and  ob- 
serve the  blasphemous  pokes  in  which 
all  those  polite  cardinals  indulged 
themsdves  then.  They  are  now  more 
cautious ;  but,  perhaps,  when  a  cardi- 
nal comes  over,  we  may  hear  a  story  not 
verv  different  from  what  has  now  been 
tdd  us  by  a  reformed  priest.  Com- 
pare for  a  moment  Catholic  Germany 
and  Protestant  (Germany — step  across 
the  line  that  divides  them,  and  deny, 
if  you  dare,  that  you  fed  as  if  vou  had 
walked  back  three  hundred  years. 
Compare  England  or  Scotland,  with 
Catholic  Ireland,  and  say  wheUier  it 
is  possible  to  doubt,  that  party  at  least, 
of  the  misery  of  the  last  named  coun- 
try is  owing  to  her  religion. 

And  yet  we  have  lived  to  see  a 

Sroposal  for  eternising  the  Catholic 
hurch  of  Lreland,  bv  endowing  her 
dergy  directly  from  the  purse  of  the 
state! 

It  may  be  proper  that  all  dersyme^ 
should  be  paid  by  the  state— old  opi- 
nions are  so  much  unsettled,  that^ 
perhaps,  some  one  mav  be  found  to 
support  even  that  notion.  But  we, 
for  oursdves,  must  avow  our  opinion 
that,  even  if  thiit  be  true,  the  Catho- 
lie  dergy  are  the  last  body  of  dissent- 
ing dergy  in  this  empire,  who  ought 
to  have  been  selected  whereon  to  con^ 
mence  the  operation  of  such  a  sys- 
tem. 

We  cannot — ^however  aware  that 
our  remarks  have  already  extended  to 
great  length— w^  cannot  close  this 
paper  witnout  saying  a  very  few 
words  in  regard  to  the  abuse  which 
has  been  showered  upon  the  Duke  of 
York,  in  consequence  of  a  late  (re- 
ported) speech  of  his  Boyal  Highness 
m  the  House  of  Lords.  That  that 
n>eech  should  have  exdtcd  emotions  of 
the  most  bitter  description  in  the  breasts 
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of  such  people  as  Mr  Brougham,  we 
by  no  means  wonder;  although,  we 
must  confess  the  mean  and  dastard- 
ly revenge  of  introducing  his  Royal 
Highnesses  private  and  domestic  afiairs 
into  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, (if,  indeed,  the  newspapers  give 
anything  like  a  &ir  account  of  that 
proceeding,)  was  a  stroke  of  utter  base- 
ness, beyond  even  our  anticipations  of 
what  Mr  Brougham  might  do.  No 
matter  what  that  ferocious  and  reck- 
less partisan  says  or  does ;  but  we  are 
surpnsed  indeed,  that  any  man,  having 
the  sense  of  a  man.  and  the  feelings  of 
an  Englishman,  snould,  whatever  his 
opinions  on  the  Catholic  Questicm 
xnightbe,  venture  to  find  &iilt  with 
wMt  is  attributed  to  the  Buke  of 
York  upon  Uus  occasion.  There  are 
only  two  grounds,  so  fur  as  we  under- 
stand the  business,  on  which  the  Duke 
has  been  blamed^the  first  that  it 
was  indelicate  in  him  to  make,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  any  allusion  whatever 
to  the  possibility  of  his  outliving  his 
brother,  and  being  one  day  Kii^^  of 
£higland  ;  the  second,  that  it  was  un- 
constitutional in  him  to  say  anything, 
not  being  King  of  Bnffland,  about 
what  his  conduct,  in  ration  to  any 
particular  question  of  policy,  would  be 
if  he  should  be  King  of  England. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  first  of  these 
heads  of  abuse,  we  wish  to  know  who 
it  is  that  is  the  best  judge  of  wliat  de- 
licacy between  these  royal  brothers 
demands.  Is  it  Mr  Brougham  ]  or 
the  Duke  of  York  himself?  We  all 
know  that  the  King  and  the  Duke  are 
not  merely  affectionate  brothers,  but 
indmate  companions  and  friends.  We 
all,  as  it  happens,  know  also  pretty 
surely,  that  they  are,  both  of  them, 
men  of  sense,  talent^  and  knowled|;e, 
much  above  the  contempt  of  Mr 
£brougham,  or  Mr  Anybodv.  Now, 
really,  this  being  the  state  of  the  case, 
a  plain  man,  we  think,  would  have 
naturally  concluded,  when  he  heard  of 
the  Duke*8  making  such'  a  speech  as 
is  ascribed  to  him,  either  that  he  had 
made  it  after  telling  the  King  what  he 
meant  to  do,  or  in  the  knowledge,  from 
long  fraternal  intimacy,  that,  by  ma- 
king such  a  speech,  he  should  in  no 
way  whatever  offend  the  feelings  of  his 
brother  and  his  prince.  That  one  or 
other  of  these  was  the  real  state  of  the 
case,  WB  no  more  doubt  than  we  doubt 
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our  own  existence.  Really,  when  one 
thinks  a  little  of  the  matter,  and  re- 
members that  the  King  and  the  Duke 
are  brothers,  with  not  two  years  of 
difforenoe  between  their  ages,  we  must 
say,  that  it  appears  to  us  as  if  few 
things  could  oe  more  ludicvous  than 
the  notion  that  the  one  of  these  two 
men  could  possibly  have  any  idea  of 
hii  own  life  as  likely  to  last  longer  than 
the  other's— eertunly  not  to  any  ex- 
tent worth  mentioning.  But  any  one 
who  understands  human  nature  will 
bring  the  question  to  an  easy  issue. 
The  Duke  of  York  most  know  the 
King  rather  better  than  Mr  Henry 
Brougham.  Is  it  not  a  pretty  good 
specimen  of  impudence,  to  see  a  sulky 
la^fyer  like  him  laying  down  the  rules 
of  fraiemal  delicacy  to  George  lY.  and 
Frederidc,  Duke  of  York  and  Al- 
bany? 

As  to  the  uneon&Ututunud  nature  of 
his  Royal  Highness's  speech,  we  con- 
fcM  ourselves  quite  as  much  at  a  loss. 
Has  the  Duke  of  Yoik,  as  a  Peer  of 
Parliament,  no  right  to  express  his 
opinions,  whatever  thev  m^y  be^  about 
the  Catholic  Question  i  H!e  is  a  man 
turned  of  sixty,  and  has  seen  some- 
thing of  the  world.  If  his  (pinions  M 
to  questions  of  that  sort  he  not  pretty 
well  fixed  now,  whim  are  they  likriy 
to  be  so  ?  And,  thev  being  fixed,  has 
he  not  quite  as  gooa  a  r^t  to  say, 
that  he  intends  to  oppose  the  Catholic 
daims  to  the  end  of  his  time,  as  Mr 
Brougham  has  to  tell  all  England,  (m 
he  has  done  we  knownot  how  often,  this 
very  Session,)  that  he,  Mr  Broi:^;nam, 
intends  to  advocate  them  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter?  The  Duke  of  York  said, 
<<  So  help  me  God  ;'*  would  it  have 
altered  Mr  Brougham's  amumcey  if  he 
had  said,  <<  So  help  me  Devil  ?" 

The  Duke  of  Yoik,  by  that  solemn 
asseveration,  declared  ms  resolution  to 
discharge  his  dutv  to  his  €k>d  and  his 
country.  He  will  never  declare  his 
opinion  to  be  changed,  until  he  has 
satisfied  his  mind  that,  by  declaring 
and  acting  upon  such  a  chan^  he  is 
to  serve  his  country  and  his  God. 
Neither  of  these,  if  that  should  be,  will 
record  against  lum  a  manly  disavowali 
in  whatever  terms  expressed,  of  an  opi- 
nion deliberately  formed,  and  of  a 
consequent  resolution,  avowed  in  a 
manner  alike  worthy  of  a  Peer,  a 
Prince,  and  a  Patriot 
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AVALTTIOAL  B86AT8  ON  TBS  M0DSB5  EVOLISH   DRAMA. 

No.  IIL 

On  Babifkgton,    A  Tragedy,"^ 


6&AVTura  thai  a  man  posMsses  a 
powecfal  intellect,  a  vivid  imagination, 
and  a  keen  inaight  into  human  nature, 
Mpooial^  itB  paasionfl,  where  is  the 
pcodkious  difficulty  of  wiitinff  a  good 
tngedjt  We  think  it  self-erident  that 
H  if  eaner  to  construct  such  a  coinpo- 
aitioD,  than  anj  other  of  a  lofity  kind. 
A  dnma  is,  in  fact,  a  representation 
of  human  life,  as  it  exists,  and  acts, 
sad  suffers.  Take  an  impressiTe  st<»y, 
sod  interesting  agents— reTolre  inci* 
desti  and  characters  in  jour  mind,  as 
yoa  ise  them  reWTing  in  the  real 
vorid,  and  a  tragedy  will  almost  create 
itNlf.   Let  thm  he  the  presence  of 
itnog,  and  if  possible  various  pas- 
aoB,  md  let  there  be  a  processional 
outk  of  events  towards  the  accom- 
plishment of  some  great  catastrophe, 
of  which  the  imagination  is  for  ever 
dimly  divining  the  consummati^m,  and 
•one  after  scene  will,  of  themselves, 
diiftbeSdrethe  eye  of  Qenius,  tlU  the 
eiitiin  ^bops  over  the  dead  or  dyintf , 
tad  dmmds  up  the  stage  in  the  darkp 
IM88  of  destiny.    In  no  other  kind  of 
CQBpoatiaik-— >fo   ozaii^^  take  the 
cpie  poeniH-ia  life  depicted  in  tiie  o^ 
der  and  colour  of  its  real  on-goings, 
bat  is  subjected  to  the  tmnsformations 
of  srt  ana  science.      The  Biad  and 
Pkiadise  Lost,  are  not  life  and  deatii, 
fib  Lear  and  Macbeth.^  The  Muse 
b^ired  them— but  Shakspeare  wrote 
from  Ids  human  souL  Existence  comes 
pooriqgimoa  bim  who  conceives  a  tra~ 
gedj~3ie  nas  but  to  enter  the  body  of 
%  wlow-craature,  whom  fate  may  have 
flMsd  in  pathcw  or  peril ;  and,  retain^ 
mg  the  seu-^Mssession  of  hit  own  iden- 
tic, hi  the  midst  of  his  impersonation 
of  another,  to  tell  what  has  been  re- 
vealed to  him  of  his  nature  by  a  closer 
iotiiiiacy  with  agonies  hitherto  unex- 
ndenced  even  by  his  imagination. 
We  do  not  meaa  to  say  that  the  rules 
nd  UwB  of  poetiy,  as  a  science,  do 
not  apply  to  the  trafic  drama.    But 
we  A  J,  what  eveiy  thoughtful  reader 
win  agree  with  us  in  tmnking,  that 


the  subject^natter  of  poetry  undeigoes 
less  change  from  its  original  form  in 
life,  in  tragedy,  than  in  any  other 
kiiid  of  dignified  poetical  composition. 
If  so,  then  to  minds  of  power  it  must 
be  the  easiest  of  all  lands  of  ^'-^ 


high 
poetry. 

Accordingly,  the  multitude  of  noble 
tragedies  is  immense— say  a  thousand 
*-while  the  number  of  effective,  al- 
though not  first-rate  compositions  of 
the  same  class,  ii  altogether  incalcula- 
ble. People  wonder  at  the  endless  suc- 
cession of  glorious  novels,  as  thejr  are 
called,  from  one  extraordinaiy  hving 
writer.  They  are  all  dramas— many 
of  them  of  th^  hi^eet  and  deepest 
tiavedy.  Nor  can  any  reason  be  shown 
in  the  nature  of  things  why  that  great 
fl;enius  should  not  annually  illustrate 
human  life  \j  a  new  creation.  What 
a  world  of  fife  breathes  in  what  we 
call— the  Old  BngHsh  Drama ! 

So  fei^  therefore,  from  joining  in  the 
cry,  ''Where  ii  dramatic  genius f* 
we  aver  that  it  is  kindling  over  the 
whde  knd.     True,  that  the  pUy- 
wru;hts  di  the  day  area  miserable  race, 
and  fit  only  to  round  periods  for  the 
moutiimg  of  a  Macready.    But  turn 
away  from  the  stage  and  its  pompous 
whine,  and  the  strong  q>irit  of  drama- 
tio  poetry  will  be  found  to  animate  the 
whole  body    of   English   literature. 
Scott,  l^n,  Goleri&e,  Baillie,  Mil- 
man,  Wilson,  and  SheU^,  have  indeed 
all  written  tragedies  whidh  may  be 
compared,  without  obecturation  of  their 
power,  with  the  compositions  of  our  ^ 
oest  dramatic  writers.    De  Montfort^ 
Basil,   The   Bemorse,    Sardanapalus, 
Cain,  Faaio,  The  City  of  the  Plague, 
The  Genci — ^Do  they  contain  less  poe- 
try, less  passion,  less  pathos,  than  the 
drunas  of  Ford  or  Massinger  ?  In  our 
oiMnion  infinitely  more  ;  but  with  all 
our  boasted  fr^om,  we  are  stiU  en- 
slaved beneath  the  bondage  of  great 
names,  and  no  traffic  poet  is  thought 
great,  unless  his  mmensions  loom  gi- 
gantic through  the  darkness  of  past 


;  a  Tragedv.    By  T.  Doubleday,  AuOior  of  "  The  Italian  Wiife,"  Ite. 
ikwood,  Edinbargh ;  and  T.  Cadell,  Strand,  London. 
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time,  and  on  the  verge  of  that  dirtant    of  power  fer  beyond  Uieowmnon^tdi 


horisBon. 

We  are  now  about  to  support  these 
our  opinions  by  some  account  of  a  tra- 
gedy—ay, a  regular  tragedy  in  five 
good  acts— entitled  Babington,  by  Mr 
Doubleday,  a  writer  not  altogether 
unknown  to  the  public,  and  whose 
great  merits  cannot  fiul  of  vei^  soon 
attracting  general  notice  and  admira- 
tion. Of  the  "  Italian  Wife,"  an  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful,  romantic,  and  af- 
fecting drama,  suggested  by  the  stoiy 
of  Fair  BosamondTwe  shall  ere  long 
present  our  readers  with  an  account ; 
out  at  present  we  must  confine  our 
attention  to  "Babmgton,"  which  is 
by  fer  the  more  pow^ul  composition 
of  the  two,  and  such  as,  unless  we  are 
neatly  mutaken,  will  give  Mr  Dou- 
bleday a  place  among  the  best  living 
poets. 

The  conspiracy  of  Babington,  which 
is  told  by  Hume  in  his  best  manner, 
is  an  excellent  subject  for  tragedy — 
and  although  we  do  not  think  that  Mr 
Doubleday,  admirable  as  are  his  ta- 
lents, has  made  the  most  of  it,  in  an 
historical  point  of  view,  yet  he  has 
produced  a  compositiou  truly  tragic, 
and  shown  great  mastery  of  the  pas- 
sions of  pity  and  terror. 

When  we  say  that  Mr  Doubledajr 
has  not  made  enoush  of  the  conspi- 
racy, we  mean  Uiat  3ie  grand  purpose 
of  the  conspirators  here,  no  less  than 
the  dethronement  and  death  of  Eliza- 
beth, does  not  sufficiently  breathe  and 
beat  forth  over  the  drama.  There  are 
no  bold  sentences  ripening  in  our 
sight,  no  great  events  brought  close 
upon  our  imagination,  no  alternations 
of  hope  and  fear  so  quickly  succeed- 
ing each  other  as  to  form  one  tumul- 
tuous passion.  The  atmosphere  is  not 
sufficiently  grim  and  lowering — ^nor 
tinged  with  lurid  lights  and  a  ghastly 
splendour.  We  are  not  made  to  feel 
that  the  chief  actors  are  men  design- 
ing to  overthrow  thrones  and  altars, 
and  to  set  up  a  new  Government  and 
a  new  Faith.  From  the  very  begin- 
ning they  wiere  even  caught  in  the 
toils.  No  desperate  struggles  are 
made— the  danger  does  not  sub^me 
their  characters— they  do  not  play  well 
the  parts  of  lost  and  in&tuated  men. 
Indeed,  the  author  has  not  so  design- 
ed his  drama.  We  have  not  to  com- 
plain of  inadequate  power  exerted  in 
vain  to  produce  a  certaiu  effect ;  but 


employed  for  other  purposes,  purposes 
Intimate  in  themselves  no  doubt, 
and  ftiU  of  the  tenderest  and  deepest 
interest,  but  whidi,  in  our  humble 
i^reh^ision,  ought  to  have  been  se- 
oondarv  and  subordinate. 

Having  made  this  criticism,  we  diaU 
not  sedc  to  establish  its  truth  by  any 
argument,  but  proceed  to  give  extracts 
from  Mr  Doubleday's  Tragedy,  and  to 
tell,  in  not  man^  words,  wherein  ite 
duef  m^ts  consist 

Babington,  the  chief  conspirator, 
has  long  loved  his  ward — the  gentle 
and  beauti^  Agnes— and,  unknown  to 
each  other,  that  love  has  been  mutuaL 
The  first  intimation  that  there  is  affec- 
tion between  them,  is  very  el^;antly 
given  in  a  playful  dialogue  between 
the  lady  and  Flasket,  a  privileged  cha- 
racter, a  sort  of  philosophical  jester, 
who  bears  his  part  admirably  through- 
out all  the  ^y^  acts. 

Methought  I  shoidd  come  over  you  at 

lasir- 
Said  I  not  well  ?  Tichbornne's  the  man, 

Ev'n  he. 
The  gallant  Chidiok,  gay  Southampton's 

star. 
As  light  and  sparkling  as  the  gossamer 
That  seems  a  thread  of  sunshine,  and  as 

quick. 
And  yet  as  gentle,  as  the  swallow's  flight ; 
Soft  as  the  stream  whereon  the  moon- 
beams sleep, 
As  dear  in  honour,  and  in  soul  as  deep. 
Ay,  and  as  rash  when  stirred.    Ffaith,  I 

clinch 
Tour  choice-^he  is  mine  own  fiivourite, 

after  all ! 
Agnes.  Too  fast,  good  Phisket.    Trust 

me,  you  have  ta'en 
No  easy  gear  in  hand.    Tichboume's  too 

light; 
In  course  too  like  the  summer  butterfly. 
That  flutters  on  and  on  with  glittering 

wing. 
But  recks  not  why  nor  whither.    As  the 

friend 
Of  Babington,  I  would  not  speak  him  ill. 
But  he's  too  gay,  in  truth. 

PUuiket.  Now,  say  you  so? 

In  truth,  I  would  be  might  infect  my  lord  • 
With  that  same  gaiety  you  marvel  at : 
H^a  wondrous  grave  o'  late.    He  hath  . 

almost  soured 
My  store  of  jokes,  as  thunder  doth  small 

beer. 
For  the  last  two  months. 

Agnes.  Fie,  you  wrong  hhn,  Flasket, 
The  noble  Babington  is  not  severe. 
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High-thoofi^tod  grsnty  maj  kaoly  sit 
UlK>n  his  brow  enthroned,  md  loftier 

promptings 
Kake  Uie  shrunk  world  look  little,  that 


He  recks  not  of  it,  like  a  meaner  man. 

But  mark  that  brow  when  it  unbends  it- 
self; 

And  ma^  hie  eye,  when  it  declines,  at 
last. 

On  Pleasore,  who  sits  smiling  at  his  feet ; 

And  show  me  one  whose  port  bespeaketh 


High  nobleness  and  oomrtly  gaUantiy, 
Frtendship,  and  all  that  doth  become  a 


•  Pkk  (Aside.)  Comes  the  shaft  thence  ] 
You're  an  enthosiast,  lady. 
Agnes.  It  may  be  so.  Hath  he  not  been 
my  brother. 
My  play-mate,  guardian,  tutor,  all  in  one ! 
Pta.  (AsideT)  And  thou  would'st  make 
him  husband ;  would  he  were  ! 
(Altmd,)   It  is  true,  lady.  Marry,  by  my 

fiiy. 
Hoe  comes  our  lady  mother. 

After  this  kind  of  conversation  has 
heen  for  some  time  continued  between 
AgneSy  Flasket,  and  Lady  Maud,  Ba- 
hington's  mother,  Babington  himself 
appears.  Throughout  the  whole  drama, 
with  the  exception  already  made,  the 
character  of  this  conspirator  is  excel- 
lently conceired  and  supported.  The 
foUowing  dialogue  seems  to  us  espe- 
dally  beautiful : — 

Enter  Babivotov. 
L,  Maud.  How  now,  son  ? 

Ton  are  just  in  time  to  end  a  controrersy. 
Ay,  and  reclaim  a  dangerous  heretic. 
Who  hath  bhisphemed  against  your  dear 

friend  Tidiboome— 
I  pray  yon  put  in  your  authority. 
Bab.    That  were  much  pity,  madam. 

When  soft  means 
Will  work  a  cure,  the  chnrch  disclauns 

all  violence. 
And  here  they  have  done  so  ever.    To 

say  truth, 
I  riiould  most  vilely  play  the  guardian 

now. 
My  place  so  long  hath  slept  into  disuse. 
But  if  truth,  hooour^  generosity^ 
A  mind  as  pure  Is  is  the  blood  sustains 

it— 
A  tongue  matched  only  by  the  speaker's 

deeds. 
May  win  a  woman,  why,  then,  gallant 

IKchboume 
Ow  never  la^K  an  argument  of  mine. 
What  say  you,  Agnes ^How  now?— 

Not  a  word ! 
L.  Maud.  What  should  ehc  nay?  Liat 

to  me,  childish  trifler ; 
Vol.  XVIII. 
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In  weddinf  Tichboume,  thou  wedd*st 

worth  and  honour : 
That  is  the  first;  and,  in  the  next  degree. 
Prosperity  beyond  the  reach  of  chance — 
A  name,  nobility,  and  splendour,  grace. 
Which  shame  nor  poverty  have  e'er  ob- 
scured, 
Noreverihalljorcan.  If  Heaven  would 

stoop 
To  please  your  sickly  fimcy  with  a  hus- 
band. 
And  £Mhion  him  to  the  pattern,  tell  me, 

girl, 
What  conld'st  thou  ask  for  more  ?— 

Speak  to  her,  son. 
Agnea.    I  pray  you  spare  me,  madam. 
L.  Maud.  Babington, 

Are  you  dumb  too? 

Bab.  Madam,  an*  if  my  breath 

Could,  in  its  sway,  outvie  the  winds  of 

spring. 
That  from  their  plumes  drop  beauty, 

youth,  and  health, 
*Twere  not  too  much  for  my  dear  friend'b 

deservings. 
Heaven  hath  showered  down  on  him 

prosperity. 
And  may  God  grant  it  lasting— may  it 

'scape 
The  blight  of  tyrannous  power — ay,  and 

the  sweep 
That  ever  must  attend  on  vengeance* 

wing 
Whene'ershe  lights  uponadarken*d  land, 
L.  Maud.    This  is  another  theme. 
Bab,  Madam,  forgive  me 

That  I  forestall  your  words.    Pray,  bear 

with  me 
For  once.    You  gave  me  life,  and,  next 

to  that 
In  value,  Truth,  and  reverence  for  the 

truth. 
I  will  speak  truly. ,  Tichboume  is  a  spirit 
That  beauty's  self  might  be  content  to 

worship ; 
So  let  her  t^e  him.    But,  in  this  drear 

time. 
When  to  be  faithful  is  to  be  suspected— 
When  to  be  honouraUe  is  to  be  distrust- 
ed— 
When  change  strides  o'er  men*s  heads, 

and  sets  her  foot 
Upon  the  noblest  necks — who  is  so  good. 
But  he  shall  be  a  mark  for  those  whose 

archery 
Is  bent  to  strike  the  fldrest }    Who  so 

humble, 
But  he  shall  be  an  eye>soro  unto  those 
Whose  best  religion  lies  in  innovation  ] 
In  nature's  throes,  when  inward  motion 

shakes 
The  frighted  earth,  and  the  tumultuous 

waves 
Rage  like  the  wild  despair,  'twere  worse 

than  vain 
Sometimes  to  cast  an  anchor. 
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I  have  spoken ; 
Now,  madam,  say  what  you  wonld  say. 

Agnes,  Hear  me. 

Beseech  yon-^here  I  have  the  deepest 

sti^e. 
Although  the  weakest  player.    Hear  me, 

sir. 
For  you  are  honourable ;  and  hear  me, 

madam. 
For  you  are  kind.— Oh,  sir !  answer  but 

this.— 
If  in  some  storm,  such  as  e'en  you  now 

spoke  of. 
You  were  to  risi  your  whole— if  in  one 

east 
Went  all  that  should  be  dearest — peace 

and  love, 
And  those  you  loved,  and  those  that  have 

loved  you — 
Siate,  happiness,  content,  soul,  heart,  and 

all. 
Would  you  not  pause  ? — would  you  not 

hesitate, 
Tremble,  and  stop,  and  shrink,  as  I  do 

now? 
Oh,  press  me  not — ^am  I  not  happy  here  ? 
And  here  I  know  I  can  be,  so  please 

Heaven 
And  you  to  suffer  me.    Alas  !  alas ! 
I  grieve  you. 
Bab.  (  With  agitation).  No ;  no  more — 

I  am  not  well. 
L.  Maud.    Sure  thou  tum'st  pale. — 

How  came  these  shadowy  fancies 
To  cross  your  mind  in  such  unlucky  wise? 
You  take  these  things  too  strongly.  This 

springs,  son, 
From  too  much  talk  and  indoors  thought, 

the  while ; 
Where  are  your  hawks,  or  those  two  fo- 
reign hounds 
That  Chamock  sent  you  ?  This  is  phan- 
tasy. 
Bab.    I  pray,  you  chide  me  not.    'Tis 

nothing,  madam. 

Agnes  and  Lady  Maud  go  out,  and 
Babington  utters  the  following  fine 
soliloquy : — 

How  light  a  whisper  can  awakethe  heart ! 
Methought  my  bosom  steel — that  I  could 

go 
To  danger  as  'twere  to  a  marriage  rite^ 
With  such  composed  cheerfulness — when 

duty 
And  honour  bade  me  there ;  and  lo  !  the 

softness 
Of  yon  meek  girl,  and  the  unconscious 

pleadings 
Of  maiden  fearfulness,  have  moved  my 

heart 
To  very  childishness. 

I  would  not  meet  them 
With  trace  of  aught  remorseful  in  mine 

cycH, 


Lest  it  infect  theirs  too — though  it  is 

hard 
To  chase  the  boBom*s  shadows  from  the 

brow. 
They  say,  that  when  the  Ocean's  siuiaoe 

stirs, 
The  depths  arc  still  at  rest;  but  when 

below 
All  is  commotion,  where's  the  power  can 

bid 
The  waves  keep  down  their  heads,  and  to 

acalm 
Smooth  the  blue  superficial  ?  Yet  must  I 
Essay  this  task,  jmd  with  sad  bosom  go 
To  welcome  pleasure,  while  the  heart 

says  no. 

[Baungtoh  goes  oui. 

The  character  which  Mr  Boubleday 
has  most  elaborated,  is  Ballard  a  Je- 
suit, who,  if  we  mistake  not^  was  a 
true  conspirator,  and  died  on  the  scaf- 
fold, but  who  is  here  represented  as  a 
traitor.  Great  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  admirable  powers  of  com- 
position, are  exhibited  in  the  delinea> 
tion  of  this  subtle  villain.  The  scenes, 
too,  in  which  he  figures,  are  all  essen- 
tially dramatic,  and  convince  us  that 
Mr  Doubleday  is  the  man  to  write  a 
good  acting  tragedy.  We  quote  the 
following  passage,  however,  rather  for 
its  poetic^  than  dramatic  power. 

Bal.    Speak  low. — Art  thou  sure  ? 
0\f.    As  sure  as  one  well-crafted  poli- 
tician 
Ts  of  another.     What  I  did  impart 
They  swallow'd,  as  you'd  have  them. 

Bal.  Art  thou  sure 

They  traced  thee  not  ?   If  thou  hast  been 

a  trail 
To  draw  their  bloodhounds  hither,  woe 

to  thee  !  mark  me. 
Art  sure  they  track'd  thee  not) 
0\f.  I'll  pawn  my  soul  on't. 

BaL  Pawn  something  better !  noted'st 
thou  of  any 
That  met  thee  on  the  way,  or  else  out- 
rode ? 
Gif.    No  one  have  I  beheld,— except, 
e'en  now, 
A  squinting  fellow  in  the  corridor ; 
A  falconer  of  Master  Chamock. 

Bal.  Oh ! 

He  hath  been  here  belike  to  babble  of 
Some  foreign  hounds,  or  something  of 

such  sort. 
Thou  hast  done  well;  retire.    The  bu- 
siness 
That's  now  in  hand  requires  some  space 

of  thought. 
Oo  !  and  be  wary.  [GipyoBn  retires. 

Now  am  I  in  mine  element. 
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The  world  of  subtle  thought;  ay,  thoughts 
that  soar 

Like  eagles,  'mid  the  lightning-parted 
clouds. 

And  ph^  amid  their  flashes.    Hover  now 

Round  me,  ye  demons  that  overrule  the 
storm;    - 

That  point  the  lightning  at  the  staggering 
bark; 

Or  urge  the  rushing  clouds;  or,  laugh- 
ing, stride 

The  billow  that  engulphs  the  struggling 
wretch. 

And  grin  in  his  drench*d  face. 

Come  to  my  breast. 

Thou  spirit^  that  can'st  ride  upon  the 
waves 

Galmlj,  as  if  they  roll'd  not,  and  impel 

The  bnricd  helm  with  an  untrembling 
hand; 

For    tis    thy  time; — ^now,  when   the 
lowering  clouds 

And  troubled  ocean  darkly  seem  to  meet. 

Brewing  the  coming  tempest    Let  it  £all 

As  'twill — small  care  of  mine  !  I  am  the 
master 

In  this  momentous  chase,  and  can  un- 
leash 

My  hounds  on  whom  I  will.    Bye  sees 
them  not. 

Darkly  they  sweep,  like  the  wild  Indian 

Through  trackless  forests  and  eternal 
shades ; 

Aghast  the  traveler  hears  th'  approach- 
ing bay, 

The  savage  rush,  and  headlong  flying 
game, 

And  all  is  still  again ;  nor  sees  he  whence 

It  came,  nor  whither  it  goes — no  matter 
whither. 

So  that  the  spoil  be  mine. 

I  have  two  paths 

Before  me,  and  but  pause  which  I  must 
take. 

Tliere  was  a  time  when,  if  I  were  but  high, 

I  would  have  sat  me  on  the  rugged  rock 

As  soon  as  the  soft  sward ;  ^is  noi  so  now. 

I  have  drank  new  passion  since  I  saw  this 
house : 

Ambition  stoops  to  take  a  yolk-fellow ; 

And  the  strong  speed  of  iron  Besolution 

Lags  for  a  flower  i*  th'  way.    Why  should 
it  not? 

Say  that  there  be  two  heights  which  I 
may  scale. 

Still  shall  I  choose  the  greenest;  and 
where'er 

The  flowers  of  dalliance  shall  the  soonest 
bud. 

There  do  I  fix  my  climate.  (A  dock  strikes. 
Tis  the  hour ; — 

And  now  to  govern  the  hot  fiery  spirits 

That  stxx»p  to  be  mine  instruments ;  to 
blow 

Their  flamen  on  high,  7i»  doth  the  cun- 
ning nmiih 
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Until  his  work  be  forged — ^then — quench 

them,  haply 
With  blood  instead  of  water. — Fools!  but 

ask  them 
What  brings  them  to  this  venture ;  one 

shall  talk 
Of  loyalty,  another  whine  of  love. 
Another  friendship,  and  a  fourth  religion ; 
Ay,  marry,->even  so.    If  they  will  play 
Without  a  stake,  they  get  their  rubs  for 

nothing. 
Of  all  Love's,  Loyalty's,  or  Religion's 

jokes. 
Your  martyrs  are  the  sorriest    I  must 

be  gone.  [Ballaro  goes  out 

The  fraudful  hypocrisy  of  the  Je- 
suit, and  the  fiendlike  joy,  heightened 
by  jealousy,  (for  he  too  loves  Agnes,) 
with  which  he  lures  on  Babington  to 
destruction,  are  depicted  with  the 
hand  of  a  master— out  the  web  he 
weaves  cannot  be  judged  of  without 
more  "  verge"  than  wo  can  well  afford 
to  give.  Babington,  in  a  converse  with 
Bal^rd,  thus  speaks, 

Bab.    Sir,  this  is  too  lowly — 
Tou  are  my  bosom  friend  and  counsellor. 
Nor  shall  be  counted  less ;  no  more  of 

this; 
It  grieves  me  more  than  I  shall  speak  of 

now. 
My  friends,  this  cloud  being  happily  o'er- 

past. 
We  will  to  business. 
Wherefore  wo  meet  is  known  unto  you 

all; 
A  general  wrong  needs  no  interpreter. 
Have  we  not  seen  the  ruin  that  hath 

roU'd 
O'er  our  dear  country ;  Pestilent  heresy 
Flame  like  a  brand  cast  in  the  autumn 

com, 
Till  all  the  goodly  harvest  is  bum'd  up; 
Holy  Religion  tum'd  to  robbery  ! 
Her  sacred  shrines  unroofd,  and  made 

the  haunts 
Of  th'  unclean  fox  and  owl;  Penance- 

wom  Age 
Chased  forlh  to  die  beside  some  bypath 

ditch; 
And  stainless  Innocence  tum'd  loose  to 

shiver, 
And  starve  i'  the  causeway — Destitution 

nipt; 
Honour  betray 'd  for  her  sister  Faith ; 
Beauty  oppress'd,  because   she  is  not 

faUe; 
Goodness  proscribed,  because  it  will  not 

change  ? — 
And  who  have  done  these  things  ?  not 

savage  Goths, 
Who  conquer  only  that  themselves  are 

strong. 
Who  know  not  lifrht  because  tihemsclves 

are  dark ; 
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But  the  wolf  Lucre,  vested  like  the  lamb  ; 
And  bat-like  Sophistry,  whosefilmed  eyes 
Find  day  in  twilight,  and  whose  leathern 

wings 
Flit  ever  round  the  ruins  that  it  loves ; 
Amphibious,  miscreate;  loathsome  alike 
To  those  who  crawl,  as  well  as  those  who 

soar. 
Is  this  not  so  ?    If  then,  or  blood  will 

quench 
This  fiery  pestilence,  or  fire  bum  out 
The  hideous  reptiles  that  infest  our  fields, 
Why  should  we  pause  or  start  ?    If  that 

your  veins 
Have  ta*en  a  feverish,  or  an  aguish  taint. 
Do  ye  not  lance  them  ?    If  a  rabid  tooth 
Hath  torn  ye,  sear  ye  not  the  wound  ? 

My  Mends, 
Which  of  us  here  shall  not  do  for  his 

country 
What  for  himself  he  doth  ? 

We  have  said  that  Ballard    loves 

Agnes,  and  certainly  he  urges  his  suit 

in  a  most  Jesuitical  spirit. 

Agnes,         What  mean  you.  Father  ? 

Bai.  He  that  hath  drunk  new  wine  In 

Paradise, 
And  banquetted  upon  immortal  fruits. 
And  lived  upon  the  breath  that  angels 

breathe. 
And  tasted  of  the  sleep  where  Death  is 

not; 
Couch*d  *mid  the  fftdeless  amaranthine 

flowers  ; 
Not  having  loved,  nor  been  beloved  of 

thee. 
Hath  known  not  what  bliss  is ! 

Agnes.  What  course  is  this  ? 

Your  practice,  holy  sir,  should  not  be 

false, 
Nor  yet  your  words  be  true— I  am  un» 

used 
To  such  a  tone— much  less  from  such  a 

tongue. 
Bed.  Hark  thee:  V\\  teU  a  talc— Nay, 

shrink  not  from  me  ; 
As  if  or  distance  had  the  power  to  blunt 
'J  h'  imprcssurc  of  thine  eyes,  or  time  to 

heal 
The  gazer's  hurt.— There  sometime  was 

a  maid, 
Named  Katharine— ay,  De  Boria  was  her 

name — 
Nursed  in  the  German  fields,  by  Wittem- 

berg. 
And  she  did  spring  the  wonder  of  all 

eyes. 
Till,  in  her  womanhood,  her  estate  of 

beauty 
Might  bought  the  rubied  hills  of  Samar- 

cand. 
Ay,  or  the  golden  bosom  of  Peru ; 
Rifest  of  sweets,  since  our  first  mother. 

Eve; 
Save,  haply,  one  :  but  she,  as  thou,  was 

humble ; 
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And  all  these  charms  did  dedicate  to  God. 

—But  not  the  sanctity  of  holy  widls ; 

Nor  the  heaven-melting  breaUi  of  chonJ 
praise; 

No ;  nor  the  awful  shadow  of  the  Cross, 

Could  drown  her  accents  in  one  eager  ear. 

Nor  blind  the  gaze  of  an  unhallow'd  eye. 

A  v;  for  the  sake  of  those  rare  lineamente. 

The  sight  of  which  had  palsied  Phidias' 
hand, 

And  hue,  at  which  the  roses  might  out- 
blush 

Themselves  for  envy,  God's  eternal  Faith, 

Which  heretofore  had  bound  the  worid, 
almost 

In  one  unbroken  bond  of  joy  and  love ; 

Even  as  the  silken  cincture  round  that 
bosom ; 

Was  torn  and  trampled  on,  and  made  the 
pandar 

Of  the  fierce  passion  of  that  aweless 
monk. 

Who  drank  hb  frenzy  from  her  eyes^- 
his  name? 

What  was't  ?— come,  tell  thou  me. 
Agnes.  I  know  not.  Father. 

What  mean  you  ? 
Bed.    Thou  dost  know — his  name  was 
Luthbr! 

{He  pauses.)  What  follows  upon  this?  If 
twas  permitted— 

For  evil  \&permiUedf  even  as  good — 

If  twas  permitted  that  one  fatal  &ce 

Should  be  the  cause  why  sacrilegious 
hands 

Have  broken  the  communion  of  the 
Faith, 

And  bent  the  very  word  of  God  himself. 

Unto  the  impious  glosses  of  bold  men. 

Who  dare  cross-question  the  Redeemer's 
self. 

And  make  his  Uws  a  peg,  whereon  to 
hang 

Blasphemous  cavils— If  'twas  so  permit- 
ted. 

What  glory  shall  be  hers  who  brings  the 
balm 

To  heal  the  wound  again  \    Who  would 
not  pledge 

Her  soul,  however  priceless,  for  the  hope 

Of  such  a  ransom  1— Thou  do'st  answer 
not— 

Deem  that  the  fate  of  milliMks  may  be  set 

Upon  that  brow— thine  eyes  two  con- 
stellations 

That  tell  of  change  and  herald  destiny. — 

Oh !  but  me  Uiinks  that  I  could  fmt  the 
waves. 

Or  pass  unscathed  into  the  furnace  jaws; 

Yea,  live  where  all  created  beings  else 

Die  ere  they  can  breathe  twice — so  thai 
this  hand 

Did  point  me  to  the  way— Nay,  soora 
me  not, 

Nor  play  the  prude  with  Fate — by  Hea- 
ven, I'll  have't ! 
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— I  am  not  that  I  seem— — 
Agmea.  Thon'rt  not  indeed  ! 

Unhand  me — monstrous  and  unhallow'd 
Tillain — 

Methinks  the  si^^tof  thee  e*en  doth  pol- 
lute 

The  ^e  that  1068.^0  !  what  a  film  hath 
lain 

Upon  our  sight — Hence !  ere  that  Ba- 
bington 

Hath  found  that  Treach'ry  and  Ingrati- 
tude 

Are  neitling  at  hit  very  hearth^  to  sting 
him. 

—Begone-— or  ere  1  breathe  what  thing 
thou  art— 

That  mercy  I  afford  thee. 

(She  it  going  out) 
BaL  Tea— so  high) 

Why,  then,  I  most  let  fly  another  falcon. 

In  &ith  *tis  time  !  I  hardly  thought  that 
woman 

Had  been  so  hard  to  deal  with. 
{fle  seizes  her  arm,  and  lead$  her  back.) 

Soft  you,  lady, 

A  word  or  two  or  ere  ye  go,  and  in 

Another  key,  siiAe  this  doth  please  you 
not 

— ffit  there — ^nay,  sit,  I  say— I  will  be 
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plain. 
Flatter 


ery*s  out  of  fiuhi(m— Do  not 
tremble— 
{He  eeaUhimseVoi  a  Utile  distance,) 
Now — what  d'ye  think  me,  lady  1 

The  plot  ia  disoovered — ^the  conspi- 
laiors  betrayed,  and  Babinetoo,  with 
the  others,  doomed  to  die.  What  can 
be  more  beautiful  than  the  following 
dialogue  between  the  orphan  Agnes 
mud  Flasket  1 

SoomIL^A  mean  Apartment  m  a  House 
in  Lwdon, 

Agnes,  {alone,)  Darkness  draws  on — 
Hath  not  the  ruthful  day 

Sunk  fibster  than  his  wont  from  out  the 
BkT, 

Because  he  would  not  look  upon  our 
tearsl 

— Tet  am  I  calm — ^Methinks,  these  gen- 
tle elves, 

(If,  as  they  tell,  such  are  our  guardians,) 

Thai  love  the  ripple  of  the  moonlight 
sea. 

Or  silver  bosom  of  the  sleeping  lake  ; 

Or  rtillj  grot  that  shades  some  sacred 
spraig. 

Or  rest  mid  myrtle  groves,  where  no  leaf 
stirs. 

On  woven  beds  of  languid  odour'dflowerB, 

Have  left  their  haunts,  thus  to  o^ersway 
my  senses. 

— Whence  comes  this  calmness  else  ? 

Oh!  Babington» 
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Have  I  not  drank  from  thy  beloved  eyes 
Some  of  their  high  resolve  mix'd  with 

their  softness) 
Methinks  I  am  with  thee  still,  and  still 

shall  be. 
And  therefore  do  I  sink  not — There's  a 

shore 
Beyond  this  troublous  sea,  where  we  shall 

rest; — 
So  sorrow  loves  to  dreauL Is  it  not 

sol 
I  have  heard  that  men,  deep  bowellM  in 

the  earth. 
Can  see  the  stars  at  mid-day — even  so 

grief. 
When  we  are  deepest  plunged  in  the 

abyss. 
Points  to  the  world  beyond,  and  heavy 

eyes 
See  clearest  through  their  tears. 

What  was  that  noise? 
A  footstep  sure-*  It  is— He  comes,  and 

all 
Is  over,  ere  'tis  spoken. 

Enter  Plaskbt. 

Thou  hang'st  back. 
As  if  a  frdght  of  grief  did  dog  thy  steps. 
Whatever  thou  say'st  say  quickly — out ! 

alack! 
Methinks  thy  speech  is  figured  in  thine 

And  both  are  full  of  death. 
PUisk.  Compose  yourself, 
Beseeehi  you,  dearest  lady. 
A  ones.  Is  there  none— 
No  hopel  no  stay?  no  way  of  reftige 

left? 
Their  youth— their  early  time— the  sub- 
tle poison 
Wherewith  that  fiendish  traitor  blinded 

them. 
Might  plead  to  let  them  live— but  only 

breathe ; 
No  matter  how,  or  where. 

PUuk.  I  pray  you,  madam, 
Call  up  your  fortitude  to  bear  what  must 

be. 
Alas !  too  sure,  there  is  no  hope. 

Agnes,  Oh  God  I 
How  is  it  that  presentiments  of  blessing 
So  oft  are  vain,  and  presages  of  horror 
Be  evermore  fulfilled? 

Plask,  Madam,  be  calon. 
Beseech  you — 

Agnes,  I  am  calm— I  have  been  calm — 
Tet  who  can  choose  but  shrink  whom  the 

red  brand 
Hath  daxded  almost  blind.    *Tis  over 

now — 
9peak  to  me — tell  me  what  hath  pass'd 

— ^fear  not 
Now  I  am  calm  enough.  Do  ye  not  see  ? 
Look  on  my  hand— methinks  it  trembles 
not.     {She  holds  out  a  miniatwe.) 
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Mark  ye — Thou  know'at  that  brow  ?    'Tis 
Babiugton's. 

lu  the  fell  shock  and  agony  of  his  &te. 

Did  he  look  aught  like  this  ? 
Plash  Madam,  he  did. 

Nor  did  his  cheek  blench  colour.    When 
his  judges 

Did  tell  him  he  must  die,  he  answered 
calmly, 

'  He  did  not  fear  to  die.    Had  he  fear'd 
that. 

He  had  not  then  stood  there.' 
Agne&.  Thank  God ! —Thank  God  ! 

And  how  beseem'd  the  rest  ? 
Plask,  Eren  as  he  did. 

Little  they  said,  all  save  the  gallant  Tich- 
boume. 

Who,  being  ask'd,  why  he  did  join  him- 
self 

To  such  companionship?  with  brow  and 
eyes 

Where  indignation  lightened,  scornfully 

Replied-— 'For  company !' 

What  heanl  you,  madam  ? 
Agnes.  What  noise  was  that? 
Puuk.  Madam,  I  did  hear  none.' 
Agnes.  Again !  'Tis  nearer  now. — 
Heard'st  thou  not  that? 

They  drag  them  to   their   death-cells 
through  the  streets ! 

Sweet  Heav'ns,  support  me  now. 

(SJumts  drawing  nearer.) 
U  that  thou  canst. 

Look  forth,  I  pray,  and  tell  me  what 
thou  see*st. 

My  limbs  arc  powerless ! — I  am  dead  al- 
ready— 

If  that  we  can  die  all  but  our  despair. 

Great  God !    'tis  Babington.— Support 
him.  Heavens, 

And  let  me  not  faint  yet — not  yet — not 
yet !  (Shouts.) 

And  yet  my  heart,  that  even  dies  witnin 
me. 

Only  to  think  of  what  I  dare  not  look  on. 

Doth  almost  burst  its  worthless  tene- 
ment. 

As  that,  perforce,  it  would  be  out  of 
doors. 

Despite  its  coward  mistress. 

{A  very  loud  shout.  Aqveb  screams.) 
Flasket,  speak ! 

Why  dost  thou  hide  thine  eyes  thus  with 
thy  hands  ? 

It  is  the  savage  throng  have  murder'd 
him  ! 

Speak — Speak — ^for  mercy's  sake  1 
Plask.  It  is  past  now : — 

I  could  not  bear  to  see  the  cruel  herd 

Heap  contumelies  on  his  dying  head, 

And  mock  the  patience  of  his  gentle- 
ness. 

Stir  not,  dear  lady.  Oh !  beseech  ye,  stir 
not. 

It  is  a  needless  pang,  and  there's  enough 

Of  cruelty  already.    I  beseech  ye, 


Be  patient  now. 

Agnes.  Yes,  I  am  calm. — 'Tig  past 
Thou  see'st  that  I  am  firm ;  and,  were  I 

not. 
How  should  I  bear  that  which  is  yet  to 

come? 
I  would  not  die  before  him,  if  I  might 
There  is  yet  much  to  do — Oh !  much. — 

How  much ! 
And  in  how  brief  a  time ! — What  agonies, 
Tearings  of  heart-strings,  mortal  throbs 
■  of  the  bosom, 

Must  make  the  business  of  a  Hew  short 

hours! 
I  must  act  now — whatever  pangs  await. 
They  must  not  kill  me  in  the  thinking 

of; 
Beyond,  1  care  not 

The  fifth  act  opens  with  a  scene  in 
an  apartment  in  the  Tower,  where 
Babington  lies  alone,  about  to  be  led 
forth  to  execution. 

ScEKB  I. — An  Apartment  in  the 
Toufer. 

(BABntoTov  alone.    Ife  starts  from  his 
couch.) 
Ha !  bum  the  stars  not  dim  ? — What  la 

the  hour? 
Surely,  methonght,  I  heard  the  midnight 

toU. 
Wild  fantasies  spring  in  the  troubled 

breast 
As  meteors  from  the  fen.      Did  I  not 

dream 
I  saw  my  mother  married ;  and  she  stood 
Deck'd  for  the  bridal  in  her  binding 

sheet? — 
— The  tapers  flickered  bluely — and,  e'en 

yet. 
The  choral  voices  ring  within  mine  ear  I 
Methought  they  issued  from  the  vaults 

below. 
And  not  the  holy  choir;  and,  when  they 

ceased. 
Died  into  sounds  unearthly — horrible — 
That  were  not  music — ^'Twas  a  ghastly 

dream — 
I'll  walk  and  watch  awhile  to  calm  my- 
self. 
This  is  the  time,  when  round  a  wretch 

like  me. 
Wild  hover  those  ill  beings^  whose  bad 

pastime 
Is  human  niin — such  as  crowd,  they  say. 
To  new-made  graves ;  or,  like  a  ^ander^ 

ing  fire. 
Flit  round  the  spot  where  murder  hath 

made  feast  ; 
Or  shroud  them  in  the  cloud,  whose 

smouldering  bolt 
Hath  struck  to  earth  the  thunder-black- 

en'd  wretch ; 
Or,  with  unnatural  fears  and  fiendish 

promptings, 
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Infect  the  restless  sleep  of  those  who 
wake 

To  suicide. 

Doth  not  the  lamp  wax  pale?  sure  mom* 
ing  nears. 

Well;  let  it  come.  Haply  they  think  to 
scare  me 

By  bringing  death  o*  the  sudden  Yore 
myfiskce. 

As  they  would  fright  a  child,     VTis  baf- 
fled malice. 

Had  not  his  Tisage  been  familiar  to  me, 

I  had  not  been  thus.    I  am  now  c^ba 
again 

As  yesternight,  when  at  my  grated  win- 
dow 

I  watchM  the  sun  go  down,  lovely  as  e'er 

He  did  in  happier  days— ere  I  knew  sor- 
row— 

Yet  did  not  shed  one  tear.    Let  them 
deny 

A  friendly  voice  to  smooth  my  waning 
hours. 

And  work  my  death  with  more  of  cruel- 
ty. 

And  less  of  sympathy,  than  theyM  be- 
stow 

Tpon  a  thievish  cur — I  can  bear  all. 

^or  shall  a  dying  eye  'mid  all  their  tor- 
tures. 

Ask, '  How  can  ye  do  this  V 

How  now  ? 
Enter  Oaolbb. 
I  come 

To  say  that  one  would  be  admitted  to 
you. 
Bab.  One?  Who? 
Ooaler,  She  will  not  say  her  name. 
B<Mb.  Hkb  name ! 

Admit  her  straight,  whoe'er  she  be;  and 
who 

That  bears  a  woman's  heart,  can  seek  this 

den 
,  At  such  an  hour  as  this  ? 

(Qaolsr  retires.) 

Enter  Aqves. 

Whoe'er  thou  art, 
That  in  an  hour  when. others  would  for- 
get. 
Dost  think   of  Babing^n — Welcome; 

and,  lady. 
Let  mc  in  pity  see  one  face  whereon 
Some  pity  must  be  writ. 

Look  down,  ye  powers. 
Sure  T  do  know  this  hand.    Oh  speak  ! 

unveil ! 
That  I  may  know  what  I  must  yet  en- 
dure. 
Agnes.  [Faintly.)  Babington ! 
Bab.  Agnes,  speak  !  Alas !  she's  pale 
As  death  were  on  her  brow.      What ! 

have  they  sent  thee 
That  it  might  kill  thee,  and  thine  inno- 
cent breath 
Be  added  to  my  debt. 

Look  up,  dear  saint, 
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Unless  I  may  die  too. 
Agnes.  Where  am  U— Babington  ! 

I  shall  be  strong  anon.      *Tis  past ;  for- 
give me 

If,  when  I  look'd  upon  this  place,  my 
heart 

Did  die  within  me — ^but  forgive  me,  sir. 

It  was  a  woman's  weakness. 
Bab.  Thou  art  all  good 

But  who  did  guard  thee  here?   Why 
would'st  thou  come  ? 

This  is  no  place  for  gentleness  like  thine. 
Agnes.  Ask'st  thou  who  guarded  hi- 
ther, Babington  ? 

Heaven !  Wherefore  I  would  come,  oh 
ask  me  not ! — 
Bab.  And  wherefore  not,  dear  child  ? 
Agnes.  (Solemnly.)  Because  that  where- 
fore 

Is  nothing  now  either  to  thee  or  me. — 

No  breath  hath  ever  known't,  and,  there- 
fore, henceforth. 

Let  it  remain  unbreathed,  till  breath  goes 
too — 

Qod  grant  not  long — no  matter.    Only 
say 

My  presence  comforts  you — say,  that  to 
see  me. 

Or  hear  my  voice,  gives  but  a  single  ray 

Unto  the  darkness  of  extremity; — 

Then  you  are  answer'd,  why  I  would 
come  here. 
Bab.  Comfort  me  ! — yea,  I  am  ama- 
zed, blest  creature. 

Wrapt  and  uplifted,  at  the  very  thought 

That  excellence  like  thine  should  dare 
these  horrors 

For  my  poor — ruin'd  sake.    0 !  I  do  see 

A  glimpse — ^a  ray,  to  which  I  have  been 
bUnd, 

Even  like  the  fool,  that  gazing  at  the  sun 

O'ertrod  the  precious  jewel  at  his  feet. — 

Look  down,  great  Qod !   But  one  half 
hour  ago. 

The  name  of  comfort  to  my  loneliness 

Were  as  a  very  echo,  but  the  shadow 

Of  that  which  in  itself  was  scarce  a  sound 

— Oh  !  what  an  hour  of  contrarieties ! 

Speak  to  me,  Agnes. 
Agnes.  And  what  should  I  say  ? 

What  contrarieties  ? 
Bab.  Ay,  what  indeed  ? 

Time  is  too  short,  e'en  to  overrun  them 
now. 

To  seek  for  love,  there,  where  it  might 
not  be; 

And  to  o'erpass  it,  there,  where  it  hath 
been ; 

To  live  long,  watching  hope  which  ne'er 
could  bloom ; 

To  die.  with  hope  unlook'd  for,  yet  ful- 
fiird,— 

Is't  not  an  hour  of  contrariety? 

Answer  me,  Agnes,  is  it  not  ? 
Agnes.  Oh  !  what— 

What  can  I  answer? 
Bab.  What  can'st  thou,  indeed  ? 
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Only  answer     Hath  left  its  form  of  oUy  to  wander 
thither. 
By  Heaven,  they  were  her  living  linea- 
ments. 
Bal.  (in  a  suppressed  tone.)    Go  on. 
Otf.  That  vision  seemed   to   strike 
around 
A  visible  awe.    It  was  most  pitifuL 
No  sound  broke  in  upon  their  parting 

prayer; 
The  very  ruffians  that  did  do  him  dead, 
*  They  seem'd  to  wait  his  time.    He  came 


Nor  would  I  have  thee, 
this, 

Ere  darkness  hath  made  vain  the  utte- 
rance— 

Dost  thou  not  love  me  t 

See  how  forward,  Fate 

Can  make  a  reckless  wretch. 
Agnes.  Let  my  tears  &11 — 

Believe  me  th^  are  cold.      Yet!  I  have 
loved  thee; 

That  is  the  word, — and  will— thy  me- 
mory. 


Bab.  I  die  content  I  will  not  utter 
more; 

Fate  and  the  hour  forbid.  1  must  not 
take 

Those  thoughts  that  should  be  Qod's, 
not  even  to  give  them 

To  thee.  So  be't.  Yet  never,  there- 
fore, deem 

That  priceless  love  hath  all  been  cast 
away. 

Half  of  my  life  thou  hast  preserved, 
which  else, 

Alas!  perchance  had  died. 

The  final  catastrophe*  is  thus  de- 
scribed:— 

Cfif.  I  saw  the  noble  Babington 

Stand  on  the  scaffold  with  his  dying 

Mends. 
Neman  attended  them.  No  piling  voice 
Did  bid,  "God  help  them."    There  they 

stood,  alone. 
With  serene  countenances,  as't  had  been 
Some  solemn  festival ;  until  the  wretches 
Whose  callous  hands  were  to  wring  forth 

their  breaths. 
Laid  bare  their  patient  necks.  They  stood 

together 
And  silently  join*d  hands. 

When  Babhigton 
Saw  the  young,  gallant  Tichbonme,  his 

dear  Mend, 
Submit  him  to  the  cord— for  on  him  first 
The  villain  hangman  U^d  his  horrid  hand, 
— His  manlyv^age  changed,  and  on  his 

knees 
He  dropped  aside  to  pray,  the  piteous 

tears 
Chasing  the  while  down  his  averted  hee. 
When  suddenly  was  kneeling  by  his  side 
— Whence  she  did  come  I  know  not,  nor 

what  power 
Had  oped  her  perilous  road— one  that 

might  seem 
A  vision  from  the  skies;  so  pure  her 

beauty. 
And  so  unseen  her  coming. 

Bal.  Who  was  this  ? 

Villain— who  could  come  there  1 
Off.  'Twas  Agnes. 

Bal  Caitiff, 

Thou  liest ! 

Gif.  Why,  then,  her  pure  and  beautiful 

spirit 


to  them. 
Yea,  when  his  friends  had  pass'd,  he 

calmly  rose 
And  bent  him  to  the  executioner. 
Whilst  she  remained  still  pngring  on  her 

knees. 
Fair  as  the  alabaster ;  and  as  fix'd 
As  is  the  marble — statue-like,  all,  save 
Her  lips,  which  faintly  moved. 
Bal.  Why  dost  thou  pause ! 

Gif.  Because  my  voice  is  choked  even 

with  the  thought 
Thou  bid'st  me  to  give  words  to. 
BaL  Fool !  go  on. 

Gtf.  When  they  had  snatch*d  him  from 

the  &tal  beam. 
Still  stirring  with  warm  life— even  at  the 

noise 
She  tum'd  her  head,  and  fiuntly  moved 

her  hand ; 
And  they  did  lay  the  dying  Babington 

down,  • 

His  head  upon  her  lap. 

I  saw  no  more ! 
Bed.  What  would'st  thou  say,  then  1 
Cftf.  When  the  crowd  recoil*d 

In  horror  from  the  scene  that  then  was 

dosed, 
I  heard  one  saying  through  his  tears,  that 

thus 
He  lay :  and,  seeming  more  like  death 

than  e*en 
The  dying,  she  did  look  into  his  eyes,    • 
And  whisperM  comfort  to  bis  fiMling 

senses. 
And  wiped  the  cold  damps  from  bis  dying 

brows, 
And  held  the  crucifix  before  his  gaze, 
£*en  till  the  speechless  orbs  were  glazed 

in  death ; 
And  the  last  savage  mandates  were  fnl- 

fiUed. 
Agnesy  in  a  delirium  of  iinendur* 
able  grief,  stabs  the  traitor  Ballard  to 
die  heart,  in  the  midst  of  his  loath- 
some love,  and  dies  of  a  broken  heart 
— and  the  tragedy  ends  with  the  fol- 
lowing fine  moral : — 

Wah.  Such  is  the  worid ; 

So  vanity  doth  end.    Thou  shalt  serve 

me, 
Though  not  i*  the  selfsame  way;  for  now, 

methinks. 
Thy  trade  is  out  of  tune.    Is  it  not  so  ? 


Bat  be  tlioii  of  my  housd— «ad,  when- 

aoe'er 
I  voM  grre  Pride  a  parge ;  aad  knon 

me 
How  fickle  Fortnae  is,  aad  Power  how 

▼aui» 
Goodness  how  helpless^  and  Hiunaniiy 
How  frail—how  8mful--aiid  how  full  of 

tears— 
Be  thoo  the  minister— and  relate  to  me 
AH  the  sad  turns  of  this  sad  history.        « 
Now  look  to  thj  dead  mistress— coyer 

herfiwe— — 
Mme  eyes  fin  even  like  thine. 

Take  1^  the  bo^. 
aiie  diiU  harefitiingfimecal  and  aU  £ity. 

We  have  not  attempted  any  regular 
analysis  of  this  tragedy,  but  hare  jnto- 
toied  giving  copious  extracts,  which 
win  speak  for  tnemselves,  disjointed 
as  they  are,  and  rereal  enough  of  the 
plot  to  enisle  our  readers  to  perceive 
its  drift  and  termination.  The  loves 
of  Babington  and  Agnes  constitute, 
indeed,  the  soul  of  the  story.  No- 
thing can  be  more  beautiful.  The 
pathos  is  simple,  deep,  and  power- 
niL  Without  any  apparent  wish  to 
exeite  tears,  tears  are  made  to  flow 
over  many  a  page.  And  passages  there 
aie  containing  thoughts  and  feelings 
that  thrill  through  the  heart.  Mr 
Doubleday  at  all  times  writes  like  a 
I  scholar.  His  style  is  terse,  concise, 
/and  elegant,  to  a  degree  rather  un- 
'  common  in  the  writers  of  this  age. 
He  never  overdoes  anything.  Con- 
scious of  his  powers,  he  puts  them 
forth  with  ease  and  command ;  and 
admirable  as  his  composition  is,  both 
as  a  whole,  and  in  numerous  detoched 
partsi,  we  have  not  a  doubt  that  Mr 
Doubleday  is  destined  to  produce 
something  infinitely  superior — some- 
thing that  will  take  its  idace,  perma- 
nently and  conspicuously,  in  English 
litemture. 

Now  that  our  readers  have  been  de- 
lighted with  so  much  true  and  power- 
ful poetry,  are  not  their  minds  dispos- 
ed to  admits  that  even  in  the  drama 
there  is  not  only  a  noble  course  still  to 
be  run,  but  men  of  genius  enow  in  the 
world  for  the  career  1  Put  Shakspeare 
out  of  existence,  and  what  is  there  to 
hinder  a  hundred  living  men  from 
equalling  or  surpassing  idl  our  other 
dramatic  writers  t  There  is  no  want 
of  penetrating  and  philosophical  know- 
ledge of  human  life,  and  of  the  human 
heut ;  on  the  contrary,  mental  ana- 
tomy flourishes  as  a  science.  That  the 
Vol.  XVIIL 


a  IHgedy.      ,  liK)^ 

thews  of  life  are  now  tame,  its  ongo- 
ings sluggish  a^d  monotonous,  its  spi- 
rit cdd  and  unimaginative,  are  mere 
Cockney  dicta,  fit  for  London  maga- 
zines, and  arbours  in  tea-gardens.  As 
magnificent  events  have  "  flung  their 
shadows  before,"  and  then  advanced 
in  substance,  during  the  hist  thirty 
years,  as  ever  darkened  or  Olnminated 
the  theatre  of  the  workt.  There  has 
been  no  lack  of  terrible  passions  and 
crimes.  The  peace  of  nations,  fami- 
nes, single  bosoms,  has  been  troubled. 
Teara  of  blood  have  flowed,  "the 
voice  of  weeping  heard  and  loud  la- 
ment." Wie  surface  of  life  is  not  so 
smooth  as  many  men-milliners  have, 
in  various  periodical  works,  asserted 
it  to  be ;  but  still  continues  to  enjoy 
alternate  calm  and  tempest,  like  the 
watery  world.  Poets  yet  feel  towards 
life  the  same  awful  emotion  that 
Wordsworth  speaks  of,  as  being  felt 
bv  all  men  towards  the  sea,  "  of  the 
old  sea  a  reverential  fear."  And  there- 
fore in  spite  of  all  the  prating  of  those 
poor  creatures  about  the  exhaustion  of 
the  soil,  the  dearth  of  passion,  the  de- 
etkj  of  fancy,  the  torpidity  of  imagina- 
tion— your  after  year,  ay,  month  after 
month,  is  some  new  writer  of  power 
appearing,  walking  of  his  own  accord 
into  some  fresh  path  and  province,  and 
gathering  laurels  on  spots  where  no 
one  suspected  the  growth  of  the  sacred 
tree.  Since  the  first  faint  light  of 
Crabbe  and  Rogers,  what  a  galaxy  of 
genius !  Never,  at  any  one  period  of 
English  literature,  did  so  many  great 
poets  co-exist;  and  along  with  these 
so  many  lesser  lights,  each  orb  having 
its  own  beautiful  satellites.  There  may 
be  much  dross  mixed  with  the  ore^  and 
the  glow  of  the  metal  mav  be  some- 
times dim ;  but  this  is,  beyond  all  * 
doubt,  the  Qolden  Age  of  Poetry. 

Suppose  that  a  man  of  genius  were 
determined  to  write  dramas  about  pri- 
vate—domestic life,  in  cities,  or  in  the 
country — among  peers^or  peasants — 
What  mighty  scope !  How  delightful 
might  such  a  writer  be,  were  he  even 
to  confine  himself  to  what  has  been 
done  already,  contented  with  doing  it 
over  again,  as  well  or  better,  but  diffe- 
rently! How  much  more  delightful, 
were  he  not  only  to  beautify  the  old, 
but  to  invent  the  new  !  To  do  so  dra- 
maticaUy  in  the  drama  is  easier  fiur,  as 
we  have  already  shown,  than  in  any 
other  form  of  poetry ;  and  yet  how  nu- 
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merous  are  the  original  pictures  of  do- 
mestic life,  that  have  lately  been  paint- 
ed in  prose  tales  !  CSould  not  the  au- 
thors of  those  tales  have  produced — 
may  they  not,  will  they  not — produce 
domestic  tragedies,  in  scenes  and  acts, 
and  according  to  all  the  rules  of  the 
dramal 

There  is  one  field  of  dramatic  com- 
position almost  entirely  unoccupied — 
the  romantic.  Take  ior  models,  The 
Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  As  Ton 
Like  it.  The  Tempest,  the  Winter's 
Tale,  &c.  and  some  of  the  works  of 
Ben  Johnson  and  Fletcher.  There 
purepoetry  may  preyaO.  The  exube- 
rant imagination  of  this  age  may  there 
wanton  as  in  its  prime.  Wehayemany 
writers  amongst  us  who  would  excel  in 
such  pictures.  There  all  the  beauty, 
richness,  splendour,  magnificence  of 
external  nature,  might  be  kept  before 
our  eyes  from  opening  to  catastrophe. 
Not  mere  descriptiye  poetry — ^not  nar- 
ration upon  narration — but  a  peristre- 
phic  panorama  of  hills,  forests,  and 
uikes,  with  red  deer,  hunters,  and 
barge?,  oreads  and  dryads  of  flesh  and 
blood,  and,  to  please  Barry  Cornwall, 
Pan  and  Sylyanus,  and  '<  the  rest," 


climbing  Helyellyn,  Snowden,  or  Ben- 
neyis. 

Indeed,  this  last  notion  suggests  an- 
other— ^that  of  the  pastoral  drama. 
Haye  Theocritus,  Virgil,  Allan  Ram- 
saj.  and  Bums,  exhausted — ^that  is 
still  the  word — ^the  shepherd's  life  ? 
Why,  they  haye  done  little  more  than 
say,  ^Behold  an  opening  into  another 
world !"  In  pastoral  poetry  we  haye 
*been  accustomed  to  see  a  couple  of 
idiots  sitting,  ^  wh  tegnUnefagi^  widi 
their  pipes ;  fisur  better  had  it  £een  Uieir 
cigars.  But  what  we  wish  to  see,  is  the 
spirit  of  the  pastoral  and  of  the  agri- 
cultural life — shepherds  and  plough- 
men peo|)le  the  earth.  What  signify 
a  few  xnillions  of  indiyiduals  congre- 
gated together  in  towns  ?  What  is  a 
street  in  comparison  with  a  glen — a 
square  to  a  muir — bouleyards  to  a 
twenty-mile-square  pine  forest  ? — ^The' 
pastoral  drama  may  be  made  to  oyer-  i 
flow  with  tenderness  and  beauty,  like  \ 
the  brightest  dream  oyer  broken  by 
morning  siushine;  or  to  wail  with 
uniyersal  grief,  like  the  land  of  Bama 
when  Rachel  was  weeping  for  her 
children. 
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PLAOIABItM  BT   MB  THOMAS  CAMPBELL. 

Mb  £i>itob, — I  admire  Mr  Campbell  beyond  almost  any  other  living  poet, 
and  I  admire  Mr  North  beyond  any  other  Hving  critic.  Tour  critique  cm  Theo- 
dric  was  eloquent,  just,  and  noble-minded.  The  truth  is  mighl^,  and,  witii 
such  a  champion  as  you,  must  prevail  Notwithstanding  Theodric^  Mr  Gamp- 
bell  is  an  original  poet,  and  he  is  very  jealous  of  his  originality ;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  he  must  needs  vindicate  his  ^  Last  Man"  &om  any  imitation  of 
Byron's  Darkness."  No  two  copies  of  verses  were  ever  more  unlike.  But  I 
call  on  Mr  Campbell  to  notice,  in  the  next  edition  of  his  poems^  the  following 
plagiarism.  Give  me  leave,  in  this^place,  to  copy  out  for  you  his  exquisite  ad- 
dr^  to  the  Rainbow. 

TO  THE  BAINBOW. 

"  TaiuxpHAL  arch,  that  fiU'st  the  sky  "  And  when  its  yellow  lustre  smiled 

When  storms  prepare  to  part,  0*er  mountains  yet  untrod, 

I  ask  not  proud  philosophy  Each  mother  held  aloft  her  chUd 

To  teach  me  what  thou  art —  To  bless  the  bow  of  God. 

"  Still  seem  as  to  my  childhood's  sight,  "  Methinks,  thv  jubilee  to  keep, 

A  midway  station  given,  The  first-maae  anthem  rang 

For  happy  spirits  to  alight  On  earth  delivered  from  the  deep. 

Betwixt  the  earth  and  heaven.  And  the  first  poet  sang. 

"  Can  1^1  that  optics  teach,  unfold  **  Nor  ever  shall  the  Muse's  eye 

Thy  form  to  please  me  so,  Unraptured  greet  thy  beam  : 

As  when  I  dreamt  of  gems  and  gold  Theme  of  primeval  prophecy. 

Hid  in  thy  radiant  bow  t  Be  still  the  poet's  theme  ! 

"  When  Science  from  Creation's  face  *'  The  earth  to  thee  her  incense  yields. 
Enchantment's  veil  withdraws.  The  lark  thy  welcome  sings. 

What  lovely  visions  yield  their  place  When  glittering  in  the  freshen*d  fields 
To  cold  material  laws  !  The  snowy  mushroom  springs. 

**  And  yet,  fiur  bow,  no  fiibling  dreams,  "  How  glorious  is  thy  girdle  cast 

But  words  of  the  Most  High,  O'er  mountain,  tower,  and  town, 

Htve  told  why  first  thy  robe  of  beams  Or  mirror'd  in  the  ocean  vast. 

Was  woTen  in  the  sky.  A  thousand  fathoms  down ! 

"  When  o'er  the  green  undeluged  earth  "  As  fresh  as  in  yon  horizon  dark. 
Heaven's  covenant  thou  did'st  shine,  As  young  thy  beauties  seem, 

How  came  the  world's  g^y  fathers  forth  As  when  the  eagle  from  the  ark 
To  watch  thy  sacred  sign.  First  sported  in  thy  beam. 

*'  For,  faithful  to  its  sacred  page. 

Heaven  still  rebuilds  thy  span, 
Nor  lets  the  type  grow  pale  with  age 

That  first  spoke  peace  to  man." 

There,  sir,  is  poetry — simple,  fresh,  glowing,  magnificent  poetry.  But  since 
Mr  Campbell  is  fond  of  notes,  illustrative  or  explanatory,  why  did  he  not  give 
us  in  a  note  the  following  verses  of  Vaughan  ? 

THB  RAmMW. 

"  Still  young  and  fine  -,  but  what  is  still  in  view 
We  slight  as  old  and  soird,  though  fresh  and  new. 
How  bright  wert  thou,  when  Shem's  admiring  eye 
Thy  bumish'd,  flaming  arch  did  first  descry  ! 
When  Terah,  Nahor,  Haran,  Abram,  Lot, 
The  youthful  world's  grey  fieithers  in  one  knot. 
Did  with  uitentive  looks  watch  every  hour 
For  thy  new  light,  and  trembled  at  each  shower  ! 


^39  Plagiarism  by  Mr  Thomoi  Campbell.  [ Jtiiy, 

When  thou  dost  shine,  darknefls  looks  white  and  fitir ; 
Forms  turn  to  music,  clouds  to  smiles  and  air ; 
Bain  gently  spends  his  honey-drops,  and  poun 
Balm  on  the  cleft  earth,  milk  on  grass  and  flowers. 
Bright  pledge  of  peace  and  sunshine  !  the  sure  tye 
Of  thy  Lord's  hand,  the  object  of  his  eye ! 
When  I  behold  thee,  though  my  light  be  dim. 
Distant  and  low,  I  can  in  thine  see  Him, 
Who  looks  upon  thee  firom  his  glorious  throne. 
And  minds  the  ooyenant  betwixt  all  and  One !" 

If  that  be  not  plagiarism^  what  is  1  "  The  vwrUTi  grty  fathers''  is  a  some- 
what uncommon  expression.    But  the  thing  speaks  for  itself. 

Perhaps  the  author  never  saw  Vaughan's  poem.  Let  bun  look  for  it,  there- 
fore, in  VoL  lY.  p.  349,  of  Campbell's  Specimens,  &c.  There,  too,  he  will 
find  Mr  Campbell's  opinion  of  the  poet  Uiua  plundered.  **  Henry  Vaughan 
was  a  Welch  gentleman,  bom  on  the  banks  of  the  Uske^  in  Brecknod^shire,  who 
was  bred  to  the  law,  but  relinquished  it  for  the  profession  of  physic.  Be  is  one 
of  the  harshest  even  of  the  inferior  order  of  the  school  of  conceit ;  but  he  baa 
some  few  scattered  thoughts,  that  meet  our  eye,  amidst  his  harsh  pages,  like 
wild  flowers  on  a  barren  heath."  That  is  somewhat  scurry  treatment  of  » 
writer,  from  whom  you  at  the  same  time  pillage  his  best  thoughts  and  images, 
Mr  Caijapbell.  Dktictob. 


LETTERS  or  TIMOTUT    TICKLIB,  ESQ.,  TO  CELEBRATED  LITBBART   0HABACTEE8. 

No.  XXII.' 
To  John  Murray f  Esq.  PuUisfier  of  the  Quarterly  Review, 

Dear  Sir,  monger  is  as  uncomplimentary  as  the 

Do  you  remember  reading  once  on  a  process  itself  is  proverbially  odious, 

time  a  review  of  Mr   Wordsworth's  It  mav  seem  to  you,  that  the  Quar- 

poem,  called  the  Excursion,  in  the  terly  is  fixed  on  so  firm  a  basis  that  no 

Edinburgh  7    That  admirable  and  pro-  mismanagement  can  shake  it.    Believe 

found  critique  came  from  the  pen  of  me  that  is  a  dangerous  mistake.    The 

that  admirable  and  profoiud  critic,  public,    certainly,    is  long-sufl!ering ; 

Francis  Jeffrey,  and  began  with  the  but  there  is  a  point  of  re-action.    Be- 

foliowing    words — ^  This  will  never  sides,  many  a  collector  of  libraries  will 

do  /"  have  just  now  a  fair  plausible  excuse 

Mr  Jefl^ey,  knowing  nothing  of  the  for  discontinuing  his  set.  He  has  thirty 
real  principles  of  poetry,  and  being  volumes  of  Mr  Giflbrd's  Review  al- 
on  that,  as  on  most  other  subjects,  very  ready  on  his  shelves, — all  that  was 
shallow  and  flippant,  is  to  be  excused  superintended  by  the  author  of  the 
for  such  an  opening  of  even  a  mock-  Baviad  and  Masviad — the  translator 
criticism  of  one  of  the  finest  poems  in  of  Juvenal — ^the  commentator  on  Ben 
the  world.  But  when  I  take  up  the  Johnson,  &c.  &c.  He  may  say,  I  am 
task  of  review-dissecting,  I  cannot  content  with  this, — so  far  b  good  ; — 
claim  the  protection  of  shallowness,  why  should  I  tie  it  to  the  dead  bo- 
flippancy,  and  ignorance,  like  Jeffirey,  dies  of  Mr  Murray  ?  Now,  I  am  not 
being  pretty  generally  considered  as  a  saying  that  vour  corpora  will  be  of 
very  passable  hand  in  doing  up  such  necessity  dead — ^but  the  wind  of  such 
concerns  ;  and  therefore  it  is  with  a  word,  such  a  joke,  such  a  sneer,  such 
grief  I  say,  on  the  word  of  an  old  a  piece  of  mere  scurrility  or  ill -naturcL 
practitioner,  on  looking  over  your  last  goin^  afloat,  will  do  no  good.  It  will 
Quarterly —  reqiure  no  small  degree  of  absolute 

Mr    John   Murray,    this    will  vitalitv  to  counteract  the  impression 

iTEYSR  DO.  it  would  make.    Not  even  the  former 

It  is  a  bad  thing  for  any  one  to  come  vigorous  pace  of  the  Quarterly  review 

after  Giflbrd — still  worse  when  the  re-  wUl  do— they  must,  as  the  song  has 

suit  ofcompaiison  with  that  old  article-  it,  "  skip  like  a   flea;" — instead   of 
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which,  und^  your  platooning,  they 
lumher  on  with  the  heayy  troad  of 
dismounted  dragoons. 

You  may  say — Why,  the  Edinburgh 
is  still  more  stupid,  and  yet  it  subsists 
as  flourishingly  as  ever.  I  allow  the 
stupidity.  I  do  not  admit  the  flourish- 
ing state  of  the  concern.  They  yapour 
about  it,  to  be  sure ;  but  it  is  falling, 
aad  has  been  so  these  fiye  or  six  years, 
in  sale.  But,  my  dear  sir,  you  over- 
look one  circumst^uice.  Were  the 
Edinburgh  Review  to  become  ten 
times  more  stupid,  (if  a  lower  deep 
than  the  lowes*t  deep  can  be  supposed 
to  dip  so  far  down  mto  the  realms  of 
Bathos,^  it  must  have  still  a  sale. 
There  is  no  chuioe,  thank  our  happy 
stars,  of  the  Whig  par^  coming  mto 
power.  They  must,  therefore,  have 
some  orffan — some  horn  to  cast  down 
the  truth,  to  grow  and  prosper  under 
their  faTour.  We  shall  always  have 
Chancellors  who  will  not  reward 
brawling,  insolence,  sedition,  and  me- 
diocrity with  the  recompence  due  to 
knowledge  of  law  and  decorous  beha- 
riour  ;  and  the  victims  of  their  own  ill 
conduct  will  always  be  glad  to  heal 
the  wounds  of  their  smarting  vanity 
by  keeping  up  a  work  where  they  can 
bellow  against  the  chieftain  of  their 
profession.  There  is  no  danger  that 
the  churches  established  in  this  island 
will  &11 — at  least  in  our  time — and 
th^  will,  of  course,  be  marks  for  the 
venomous  to  abuse  in  wholesale  and 
detail.  Nor,  besides  open  enemies, 
will  there  be  wanting  ever  and  anon 
a  jack-pudding  parson,  who,  having 
biult  his  hopes  of  preferment  on 
toad-eating,  and  writing  political  li- 
bels for  a  party,  has  found  these 
hopes  annihilated  b^  the  overthrow 
of  the  gang  to  which  he  sold  his 
crawling  services,  to  crack  anile  jokes 
against  his  brethren.  It  is  proba- 
bte,  also,  that  no  knot  of  Ministers 
will  be  so  insane  as  to  hand  over 
our  colonies  to  spoil  and  massacre ; 
and,  therefore,  the  people,  who  are 
hostile  to  the  West  Indians  from  a 
thousand  reasons,  honesty,  zeal,  £Ema- 
tidsm,  ignorance,  roguery,  cant,  Sast 
India  sugar,  gunpowder-jobbing,  &c. 
4c.  will  patronize  a  work  de?oted  to 
their  views.  Ireland — ^manage  it  what 
way  you  will,  emancipate  or  not  eman- 
cipate—will  always  oe  a  fine  field  for 
chunoor.  The  patriots  of  that  coun- 
tiy,  really  wanting  only  a  disunion 
from  this  country,  and  the  establish- 


ment of  a  Roman  Catholic  Uierarehy, 
will  never  be  satisfied  under  any  do- 
minion of  England.  They,  then,  will 
be  constant  auxiliaries  in  the  same 
good  cause.  And,  of  course,  the  tem- 
porary pieces  of  folly  with  which  every 
Opposition  has  it  in  its  power  to  pos- 
sess the  vulgar  mind,  wiU  always  af- 
ford frill  matter  for  fiurther  swelling 
the  feculent  contents,  and  securing  the 
adherents,  of  a  Whig  Review. 

On  these  accounts,  Mr  John  Mur- 
ray, the  Edinburgh  Review  is  always 
sure  of  a  sale—let  its  literary  articles 
be  as  dull  as  its  political  articles  are 
base.  Tou  have  not  these  external 
muniments.  Tou  must  recollect  the 
vast  difference  between  a  triumphant 
and  a  persecuted  sect.  The  Whigs 
stick  to  one  another  like  so  many 
burs.  The  Tories  have  not  the  same 
inducement  Tou  remember  the  old 
^sopic  fEkble  of  the  Wind  and  the 
Sun.  They,  in  the  storm  of  adversity, 
ding  to  everything  around  them— we, 
in  ^e  sunshine  of  prosperity,  are  not 
particularly  anxious  about  any  exter- 
nal defence  to  keep  off  the  weather. 
They  cannot  support  more  than  one 
such  periodical  as  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view— ^they  11^  support  that  one.  We 
could  support  fifty,  if  it  so  pleased  us 
— and  there  is  no  necessity  imposed 
on  us  of  bestowing  undue  patronage 
on  any.  Tou  may  toke  my  word  for  it, 
that  u  your  Review  went  to  the  shades 
of  Erebus— the  deepest  shades  of  Ere- 
bus and  profound  night — we  could 
find  within  the  land  five  hundred  good 
as  it.  This,  for  a  prefiice.  I  am  sure, 
from  your  well-known  moderation  ana 
quiet  temper,  you  take  everything  I 
say  to  you  in  good  part 

Tou  cater  for  us  this  <j[uarter,  1st, 
Church  of  England  Missions  by  the 
Doctor.  It  b  apaper  full  of  his  usual 
faults  and  ments ; — ^the  former,  now 
impossible  to  be  cured,  and  useless  to 
be  complained  of— the  latter,  univer- 
sally recognized.  His  late  controver- 
sies with  Sutler  have,  I  perceive,  ren- 
dered him  more  than  usually  acrimoni- 
ous against  the  '*  Romanists  "  as  he 
calls  them  ;  but  they  will  find  it  hard 
to  defend  their  humbug  missions 
against  a  person  so  thoroughly  armed 
with  all  the  controversial  weapons  at 
Southey  is.  It  gave  me  great  delight, 
I  own,  to  read  his  note  on  J.  K.  I^ — 
the  great  Irish  ecclesiastical  champion. 
Of  the  actual  ignorance  of  this  person, 
every  educated  man  who  had  con- 
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demned  himself  to  wade  through  bis 
ferocious  writings  was  of  course  per- 
suaded ;  but  in  Ireland,  among  the 
literati  of  that  learned  country,  there 
are  no  bounds  to  his  panegyric.  The 
"  resplendent  taldnts,"  the  ^'  tran- 
scendent learning/'  the  '^  powerful 
reading/'  of  that  poor  scribbler-^-are 
there  the  theme  of  all  the  speaking  men. 
Shiel  was  qiiite  awe-struck  with  his 
productions,  and  extolled  him  in  the 
New  Monthly  in  one  of  his  Whiteboy 
articles  as  a  second  Bentley.  Is  it  not 
delicious  to  see  Southey  extinguish 
the  learning  in  this  quiet  way  1 

I  am  happy  to  hear  Southey  talking 
common  sense  about  converting  the 
Hindoos.  I  did  not  expect  it  from 
him,  and  therefore  it  is  doubly  agree- 
able. For  the  sake  of  it,  I  forgive  him 
his  emptying  his  note-book  all  over 
us  ;  his  wit  (by  the  by,  Mr  John  Mur- 
ray, Southey  ought  never  to  be  allow- 
ed to  attempt  wit  on  any  considera- 
tion)-—his  discussions  on  the  strong 
names  of  Dahomey — ^his  philologic^ 
dissertation  on  the  talkee-mkee  tongue, 
and  the  other  absurdities  brought  in 
so  unceremoniously  by  the  head  and 
shoulders.  Besides,  they  are  only  what 
I  look  for  from  the  Doctor.  They  are 
his  mark — ^his  monogram  ;  we  should 
not  know  him  if  he  did  not  set  it  to 
his  performances. 

In  brief,  the  opening  paper  has  but 
two  defects ;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  present  quarter  any  more  Uian  it 
had  with  this  time  five  years,  or  will 
have  to  do  with  the  month  of  June 
1830,  and  that  is  a  defect  in  a  paper 
heading  our  actual,  living,  flourishing 
review  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  is 
too  long.  Forty-two  pages,  Mr  John 
Murray — depend  upon  it,  this  is 
talkee-ialkee  far  too  much.  It  wiU  be 
a  bad  name  if  they  think  fit  to  call 
your  opening  articles,  TwadMe,  Mar- 
shal the  troops  better  in  the  next  Num- 
ber. 

An  Essay  on  Palladian  Architecture 
is  the  next.  Very  good,  I  presume- 
but  as  I  know  nothing  about  the 
science,  the  less  I  say  about  it  the  betr 
ter.  Is  this  an  article  of  pressing  im- 
portance %  Is  it  an  article  in  place  at 
all  in  your  Review  ?  Let  me  say,  that 
I  doubt.  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  its  not 
being  worth  the  space  of  twenty-four 
pages  immediately  after  Southey.— 
Bad  tactics  again. 

The  third  article,  on  Early  Roman 
History,  does  justice  to  the  great  Ger- 
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man  scholars  who  have  been  employ- 
ed on  that  interestasg  subject.  Tou 
much  mistake,  however,  if  you  think 
they  were  unknown  to  our  scholars. 
The  Early  Roman  History  requires  to 
be  re-written.  I  have  not,  however,  so 
low  an  opinion  of  Hooke  as  the  re- 
viewer app^urs  to  entertain.  I  am  quite 
aware  of  his  defects ;  but  he  carries 
into  that  period  of  history  one  great 
requisite,  viz.  total  disr^ard  for  the 
Roman  vapouring.  It  is  evident  that 
he  has  little  respect  for  the  history  of 
.  the  seven  kings  and  their  immediate 
successors  in  the  government  I  own, 
were  I  writing  a  history  of  Borne,  I 
should  pay  Niebuhr's  authorities  far 
less  respect  than  he  does.  I  should 
have  little  scruple  in  casting  overboard 
the  whole  early  story  as  l^endaiy  as 
the  tale  of  Brutus  and  Troynovant,  or 
else  of  condensing  it  as  rapidly  as  I 
should  do  the  Saxon  heptarcny.  I  look 
with  a  feeling,  not  very  fiar  from  con- 
tempt, on  disquisitions  as  to  the  mo- 
tives, views,  and  policy  of  Servius  Tul-  • 
lius.  I  laugh  at  such  sentences  as,  ^  It 
was  in  the  reign  of  Servius  Tullius 
that  the  exclusive  aristocracy  of  the 
earliest  times  was  first  mitigated  at 
Rome,"— 9.  v.  p.  79,— -knowing,  as  I 
do,  that  the  man  must  have  been  not 
two  degrees  above  a  savage.  What 
did  he  know  about  aristocracy,  or  de- 
mocracy ?  He  was  a  leader  of  a  ban- 
ditti inside  a  rudely  fortified  town,  and 
if  he  made  classes,  it  was  purely  in  a 
military,  not  a  civO,  point  of  view. 
The  fatdt  of  historians  in  general  is 
attributing  the  ideas  of  succeeding 
ages  to  those  of  the  times  of  wU^ 
they  write.  In  English  history,  had 
Simon  De  Montfort,  when  he  called  in 
the  burghers,  any  idea  that  he  was 
changing  the  face  of  aU  the  govern- 
ments in  the  world,  by  commencing 
the  representative  system?  Not  he,  in 
good  sooth.  And  if  the  institutes  of 
Servius  made  any  alteration  in  the  ci- 
vil government  of  after  ages  in  Rome, 
such  alteration  was  as  completely  un- 
locked for  by  that  venerable  and  en- 
lightened monarch.  A  man  of  com- 
mon sense  is  sadly  wanted  on  the  His- 
tory of  Rome.  I  should  not  trust  a 
German.  He  would  refine  too  much. 
In  saying  this,  I  should  be  sorry  if 
I  were  Uiought  to  cast  any  reflections 
on  that  great  country.  I  have  a  high 
and  unfeigned  respect  for  the  intellect 
of  Qermany  ;  but  owing  to  the  way  in 
which   they  have  been  governed,  I 
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To  John  Murrayy  E$q. 


•honld  not  set  much  value  on  the  prac- 
tical remarks  of  the  cleverest  men  of 
any  party  in  Germany,  on  government. 
I  agree  with  your  reviewer  on  the  non- 
soise  of  bawling  about "  German  foUy 
and  infidelity."'  There  are  few  greater 
theologians  than  the  Qerman  com- 
inentators ;  but^  my  dear  Mr  Murray, 
will  you  be  so  good  as  to  recollect  who 
it  was  that  raised  the  cry  against 
<*  Qerman"  reading.  Let  me  whisper 
in  your  ear — ^the  AntirJacobin  ! — and 
let  me  say  it  out  aloud,  that  the  cry 
vas  raised  in  sheer  i^oranoe.  Men 
who  kmw  Qerman  hterature,  never 
joined  in  it.  Schlegel  expresses  as  low 
an  opinion  of  the  writers  quizzed  in 
that  witty  journal,  as  Mr  Canning 
could  have  done ;  and  after  all,  poor 
Kotzebue,  who  was  the  chief  butt,  fell 
a  victim  to  his  zeal  for  Anti-Jacobin- 
ism. Some  of  the  conclusion  of  this 
paper  is  such  mere  inanity^  that  I  sus- 
pect the  admixture  of  a  dmerent  hand. 
Is  it  not  so  ? — If  you  wish  to  drop  me 
a  note  on  this  important  subject,  by 
sending  to  Mr  Hume  you  will  save  me 
postage,  as  he  franks  all  my  letters. 

I  suppose,  by  way  of  novelty,  after 
the  light  papers  on  Palladio  and  Ser- 
fios  ^hillius,  you  have  concocted  the 
fourth  article — on  the  Ori^  of  Equi- 
table Jurisdiction.  It  is  indeed  very 
pretty  summer  reading,  and  important 
withid.  My  dear  sir,  instead  of  poking 
mto  these  musty  legal  antiquities,  vou 
would  have  been  much  better  employ- 
ed in  defending  the  great  man  at  the 
bead  of  equity  against  the  filthy  at- 
tacks made  on  him  every  day  these  last 
two  months.  It  is  such  things  that 
we  expect  from  the  Quarterly.*  It 
should  be  as  readv  to  answer  all  the 
slanders  against  t£e  Earl  of  Eldon,  as 
the  Edinburgh  and  its  coadjutors  are 
to  attack  him.  I  confess  I  was  so  sure, 
firom  the  words  put  at  the  head  of  the 
article,  that  we  should  have  had  some- 
thing of  the  kind,  that  when  I  found 
I  was  called  on  to  read  dull  disquisi- 
tions on  antiquated  jurisdictions,  I 
eoold  hardly  refrain  from  throwing 
the  book  out  of  my  hand.  This  wiU 
not  do,  Mr  John  Murray. 

As  I  happen  to  have  read  Galdcleugh's 
South  America,  I  can  join  in  the 
pxaises  of  it  in  your  fifth  article.  It 
u  indeed  an  interesting  book,  and  your 
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reviewer  has  made  a  pleasant  review 
out  of  it.  I  am  happy  to  see  that  the 
Quarterly,  notwithstanding  some  of 
its  defections,  retains  its  geographical 
hands.  But  it  is  amazingly  cowardly 
in  Barrow,  who,  I  suppose,  is  the  re- 
viewer, to  shrink  horn  noticing  the 
pampfaJet  which  demolished  his  mi- 
ning article.  Perhaps  he  judged  si- 
lence best ;  it  may  l«  prudent,  but  it 
is  not  brave.  We  shall^  not  in  a  hun^ 
forget  the  pretty  exposure  of  the  critic 
who  made  Mexico  a  South  American 
State,  and  talked  of  the  Mine  of  Real 
del  Monte  with  the  same  Mvoir  du, 
pa^fs  which  would  distinguish  a  gen- 
tleman talking  of  the  mine  of  Oom- 
waU.  He  evidently  is  beaten ;  and, 
what  is  worse,  everybodv  knows  it. 
Such  an  article  as  his  Rau-Roads,  and 
the  reply  it  drew  forth,  was  not  a  very 
well-omened  afiair  for  our  friend^s  com- 
mencement, my  dear  sir. 

The  Library  Companion,  by  that  im- 
measurable ass  Dihdin,  is,  I  see,  your 
next.  He  is  abused,  of  course  ;  how 
could  it  be  otherwise  ?  I  am  sorry  to 
see  that  there  is  no  tn/brmo^'on  brought 
to  bear  upon  him.  Curping  at  the  stv^ 
of  such  a  creature  is  nothing.  His 
real,  solid,  downright  total  ignorance 
ought  to  have  been  shown.  I  am 
afniid  that  your  reviewer  knew  as  lit- 
tle about  the  subject  as  Dibdin  does. 
Have  the  goodness  to  compare  the  ar- 
ticle in  the  Westminster  Review,  on  the 
same  subject,  with  your  own,  and  you 
will  just  see  the  difference  between  a 
pretender  to  knowledge  and  a  possessor 
of  it.  And  as  for  the  wit  of  your  arti- 
cle, it  is  downright,  horrible,  disgust- 
ing stupidity,  almost  as  bad  as  Dib- 
din*s.  He  is  an  ass,  no  doubt — What  is 
the  reviewer,  when  he  tells  us  that  the 
Roxburghe  Club,  '^  if  less  enlightened, 
is  not  more  numerous  than  Johanna 
Southcote^s  sect,"  when  one  of  the  first 
names  on  its  roll  is  Sir  Walter  Scott  % 
He  miffht  as  well  have  looked  before 
he  made  the  assertion. 

If  I  thought  little  of  the  last  article, 
dear  sir,  I  think  very  highly  of  the 
next — On  the  Past  and  Present  State 
of  the  Country.  I  read  with  joy  always 
the  picture  of  our  national  improve- 
ment, for  I  love  the  country  from  north 
to  south,  from  east  to  west,  from  high 
to  low.    I  love  it  in  every  relation,  and 


*  We  must  apologize  to  a  valuable  London  correspondent  for  not  inserting  in 
this  H amber  his  article  on  Lord  Eldon.  He  sent  it  too  late.  We  must  have  arti- 
cles before  the  12th,  or  they  will  not  do.    It  will  appear  hi  our  next.— O.N. 
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that  love  thrills  through  ererj  pulse 
of  my  heart  I  read  that  picture  also 
with  Tanity,  for  it  fulfils  anticipations 
and  prophecies  made  by  me  in  the 
darkest  and  gloomiest  seasons,  when 
eyen  some  of  the  most  sanguine  quail- 
ed. I  wish  I  could  copy  the  whole 
article — ^its  details  provmg  our  im- 
proyement  in  agriculture,  manufiftc- 
ttires,  and  proper^  of  eyery  kind — but 
that  is  impossible;  I  shall,  howeyer, 
make  room  for  two  biU  of  it  First, 
the  improyement  of  the  merchants, 
peasantay,  &c* 

I  am  sorry  that  I  must  stop  here, 
for  tibe  details  that  follow  must  gratify 
eyery  Mend  of  his  country.  The  other 
morceau  shall  be  on  the  national  debt, 
for  it  is  a  yiew  of  the  subject  I  haye 
often  taken.  I  eyen  see  my  own  phrases 
in  tills  airticle.* 

I  rejoice  to  read  this  article,  and 
hope  neyer  to  liye  to  see  any  other 
picture  of  the  country. 

What  haye  we  next  ?  Orofton  Gro- 
ker*s  Fairy  Legends— a  pretty  book 
iiideed,  by  an  exceUent  young  fellow. 
It  only  receiyes  the  commendation  it 
deserres.  North  ought  to  haye  re- 
yiewed  it  long  ago.  I  hope  Groker 
wiU  giye  us  another  yolume. 

The  Star  in  the  East,  by  a  Mr  Con- 
der  1  In  the  name  of  goodness,  why 
do  you  praise  such  trash,  and  put  its 
dofoiprel  in  contrast  with  Cowper  and 
Bums  ?  The  remarks  on  Milton  are 
mere  trash.  It  is  objected  to  him  that 
in  Ptoradise  Lost  the  fomale  character 
if  underyahied.  Do  you  remember 
the  subject  of  Paradise  Lost? — ^the 
ruin  of  mankind  by  a  woman^s  indis- 
cretion. Could  she  in  that  poem  ap- 
pear otherwise  than  underyalued  ? 

And  again  it  seems  the  ^ood  angels 
insult  the  bad !  My  dear  sir,  the  doo- 
tiine  of  Conciliation  was  not  known  in 
those  days.  There  did  not  appearand 
great  necessity  to  compliment  the  spi- 
rits of  eyil, 
The  authors  of  yioe  and  wickedness,  before 

unknown. 
See  Sir  Morgan  ODoherty's  Maxims, 
Maxim  89. 


Again,  Satan  is  drawn  attractiyely, 
and  is  the  heru.  Satan  is  drawn  as  hb 
name  implies,  the  Advenarv  of  Hea- 
yen,  and  therefore  n%u8t  be  drawn  as  a 
being  of  power.  It  neyer  would  do  to 
introduce,  as  you  seeiii  to  wish,  a  deyil 
in  hoofs,  horn,  and  tail.  He  was  fidlen 
— but  he  was  an  A  rchangd  fallen.  And 
I  can  assure  you,  he  is  not  the  hero  of 
Paradise  Lost  Itwasafidsetheory  of 
Epic  poets  that  made  anybody  tmnk 
so.  If  you  haye  nothing  else  to  say^ 
I  recommend  you  to  keep  away  from 
Milton.  [En  passant,  as  I  shall  proye 
some  of  those  days,  Milton  was  an 
Arian.  I  do  not  think  anybody  has 
yet  noticed  that  curious  f^ct,  but  yon 
may  take  my  word  for  it]  The  arti- 
cle is  altogether  yery  paltry. 

And  the  last  of  Henderson  on  Wines 
is  dull,  yeiy  dull  inde^.  There  are 
higher  authorities  on  that  subject  than 
yours,  my  dear  sir. 

Again  I  must  say,  Mr  Johh  Mitk- 
RAT,  THIS  WILL  ffsyER  DO,  hoping  the 
next  will  be  better. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 
Timothy  Tioklxb. 

SotOhside,  Junt  13. 

P.S.— A  filthy  and  silly  pamphlet 
has  been  published  in  Gla4;ow  against 
you,  for  cutting  up^  that  poor  thing 
Theodric.  Neyer  mind  it.  The  chief 
aijpiment  against  our  promising  young 
fljend  is,  that  as  he  is  not  known  in 
our  literature,  he  has  no  right  to  reyiew 
CampbeU.  Mind  the  impudence  of  the 
Whigs.  Jeffirey,  who  could  no  more 
write  a  book  than  yourself,hasreyiewed 
and  abused  Scott,  Wordsworth,  Cole- 
ridge, Southey,  Moore,  Byron,  and 
many  others,  aU  the  time  to  the  great 
delight  of  the  sapient  persons  who  be- 
lieye  in  his  reyiew.  But  the  moment 
a  Whig  is  attacked,  a  man  far  inferior 
to  at  least  three  of  them,  if  not  to  the 
whole  fiye,  an  uproar  is  set  up  as  if 
you  had  committed  sacril^e.  They 
are  a  neat  set  of  fellows. 


*  At  these  places,  Thnothy  had  the  assurance  to  expect  that  we  should  reprint 
screeds  from  tiie  Quarterly.— Come,  come,  lad.  As  much  of  Timothy  as  you  please, 
but  we  cannot  afford  space  for  what  is  in  everybody's  hands.— C.N. 
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Wx  opened  this  Tohime  with  no 
▼eiy  sanguine  expectations  either  of 
iDstnietion  or  of  amusement.    Med- 
win^  Gamba,  Dallas,  had  all  publish* 
ed,  and  had  all  disappointed  us  most 
griemusfy.    The  last-named  gentle-* 
man  betrayed,  in  Ids  own  style  of  wri-* 
tii^  the  unpleasant  ftet,  that  he  was 
an  extremdy  dull  person.  The  weak« 
nesB,  the  puerile  mibecility  of  Count 
Gttoba'a  mind,  wa^  at  once  made  ma-« 
nifest'  in  the  same  manner ;  and  ever^* 
bodr  was  satisfied  that  however  fear, 
etndid,  and  sincere  their  intentions, 
such  men  never  could,  by  any  chance, 
have  comprehended  die  real  charac- 
ter of  Lord  Byron.    The  lieutenant 
of  I^ht  dragoons  came  out  of  the  bu- 
mess  with  a  still  worse  grace.    He 
eertainly  proved  hinftdf  to  be  a  block- 
head by  his  mode  of  writing;  but 
he  exposed  himself  to  (at  least)  the 
auspicum  of  worse  things  than  this, 
by  tile  matter  of  his  book.    He  ex- 
hibited himself  between  the  horns  of 
a  wt)eftil  enough  dilemma — either  I 
have  falsified  Lord  Byron's  table-talk, 
or  I  have  betrayed  his   confidence. 
Tllere  was  no  terttumquid*   Between 
tiiese  two  stools  he  must,  and  he  did, 
ftQ  to  die  ground.  At  tl^  same  time, 
it  is  only  justice  to  Captahi  Medwin 
to  eonoede,  that  the  admitted  fact 
of  his  mere  stnindity  is  capable,  in 


our  charitable-  eyes,  of  accoonting 
for  much  the  gi^ater  part,  pei^haps 
even,  the  whole,  of  his  ofifences.  A 
great  fool  has  seldom— very  seldom 
indeed — a  good  memwj ;  and  a  very 
^regions  fool  is,  of  Course,  a  bad  judge 
of  what  may,  and  what  may  not,  be 
with  honour  iind  propriety  revealed  to 
the  public,  in  r^ard  to  the  private 
conversation  ef  an  ilhlstrious  charac-> 
ter,  whom  the  said  very  egregious  fbol 
Ought  never,  on  any  pretence  what- 
ever, to  have  been  permitted  to  ap« 
prodch  on  terms  of  anything  like  »«* 
miliaritv.  With  respect  to  a  fourth  au- 
thor, who  had  also  touched,  on  the 
same  sUtrject,  Colonel  Leicester  Stm- 
hope,  we  shi^,  fbr  the  preset,  onhr 
observe,  that  his  book  was  a  fourtn 
disappointment.  In  a  word,  to  end 
where  we  began,  we  expected  little 
froni  the  appearance  of  a  fifth  Philo- 
Byron,  in  the  person  of  Mr  William 
PARav. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  been  exceed-* 
ingly  interested  by  the  perusal  of  the 
volume  before  us :  Nor  shall  we  deny 
that  part  of  our  satisfaction  arises  from 
the  strong  confirmation  which  this 
plain  sailor's  facts  afibrd  to  the  pro- 
priety of  those  views  of  Lord  Byron's 
general  character,  and,  above  all,  of  his 
demeanour  and  conduct  during  his 
last  and  fatal  stay  in  Greece,  which 
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we  onnelTet  kid  before  W  readers 
some  months  affo  ;•— viewt  which,  we 
hare  reason  to  beliete,  the  minority  of 
our  readers  were  pleased  to  receive  at 
the  time  with  a  omsiderable  portion 
of  favour. 

This  Mr  F&rry  is,  as  we  have  said, 
a  plain  man,  or,  to  use  a  favourite 

eirase  of  bis  own,  "  a  doing  man." 
e  had  been  not  mereljr  a  fire-eata^, 
but  what  is  called  a  Fire-master,  in 
our  navy,  and  had,  through  a  long  life, 
served  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  a 
high  character  for  bravery,  honesty, 
and  intelligence  and  skill  in  his  jpro- 
fession.  He  aUracted  the  notice  ot  Mr 
Gordon  of  Caimess,  whose  generous 
services  in  the  cause  of  Greece  must 
be  well  known  to  everv  reader,  and 
was  requested  to  spend  some  time 
with  lum  at  his  seatm  Aberdeenshire, 
in  order  to  consider  and  draw  up  plans 
for  supplying  the  Greeks  with  a  train 
of  field  artillery  arranged  and  served 
on  the  English  moddf.  Mr  Gordon 
was  much  pleased  with  Parry's  tho« 
rough  knowled^  of  the  subject,  and 
with  the  manliness  of  his  personal 
behaviour.  It  being  calculated  that, 
for  1*10,600,  an  useful  and  efficient 
eorps  of  artlllerv  could  be  organised 
in  Greece,  Mr  Gordon  sent  Parry  to 
vrait  upon  the  Greek  Committee  in 
London,  with  the  estimates,  which  he 
accompanied  with  the  munificent  of- 
*  fier  to  take  upon  himself  one^ihird  of 
the  whole  exoense,  provided  the  Com- 
mittee woula  defrav  die  remainder. 
Mr  Gordon  also  declared  his  wiUing- 
ness  to  repair  once  more  to  Greece, 
Uiere  to  auperiutend  Parry  in  the  for- 
mation ci  the  brigade,  and  to  attend 
it  in  the  field  in  whatever  capacity  he 
might  be  supposed  best  fitted  to  serve 
the  corps  and  the  cause. 

The  Greek  committee,  for  reasons 
best  known  to  themselves,  declined 
Mr  Gordon's  propo^al8.  They,  how- 
ever, set  about  an  artillery  corps  on  a 
modi  smaller  scale,  and  at  last  sent 
out,  under  Parry's  care,  munitions  of 
various  sorts,  and  a  small  body  of 
English  artizans,  who  were  expected 
to  be  of  much  service  in  equipping 
the  guns,  carriages,  &c  in  Greece. 
These  men  and  stores  Mr  Parrv  en- 
treated  the  committee  to  send  direct 
to  Greece  by  a  fast  sailing  vessel.  The 
committee  grudged  this  expense,  and 
embarked  all  on  board  a  common 
heavy-laden  merchantman,  which  had 
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to  touch  first  St  Malta,  and  then  at 
Corfu.  There  was  great  risk  here, 
because,  had  any  one  betrayed  the  se- 
cret, that  Engliui  artisans  and  muni- 
tions of  war  were  on  board  the  ship, 
the  authorities  at  either  of  tliuese  is- 
lands must  have  detained  them.  Ac- 
cordingly Parry  was  obliged  to  bribe 
his  own  workmen  in  botn  ports,  and 
encountered  a  variety  of  very  unplea- 
sing  things,  that  might  all  have  been 
avoided  by  the  plan  ht  himself  had 
proposed.  Worst  of  all,  a  great  deal  of 
time  was  lost: — Not  less  than  four 
months,  the  most  important  of  the, 
year,  were  needlessly  lost  However, 
after  all  this  trouble  and  delay,  the  phip 
at  last  touehed  the  shore  of  Greece  at 
Draffomestri.  Two  days  after.  Parry 
recdved  orders  to  debark  his  men  and 
stores,  and  send  them  by  boats  to  Mia- 
solonghi.  To  that  place  he  accord- 
ingly proceeded  without  dclav.  He 
arrived  there  the  7th  of  February, 
1823— about  fourteen  months  before 
Lord  Byron  died. 

He  sp^it  these  months  in  continual 
intercourse  with  Lord  Byron.  Lord 
Byron  was  the  colonel  of  the  artillery 
eorps — Parry  the  mi^jor.  Lord  Byron 
treated  him  with  the  utmost  frankness 
and  kindness  from  be^nning  to  end. 
Parry,  nursed  him  on  his  deathbed :  It 
was  to  him  that  Byron  made  die  last 
effort  towards  exolaining  his  dying 
wishes.  In  a  wora,  the  plain  honest 
sense  of  this  sailor— his  practical 
knowledge,  and  scorn  of  theoretieal 
notions  of  all  sorts — ^his  manly  temper 
— ^his  utter  superiority  to  all  personal 
fears  and  annoyances — these  good  qua- 
lities, with  whatever  humbler  mattera 
allied,  seem  to  have  effectually  gained 
for  Parr^  Lord  Byron's  respect  and 
friendship. 

This  man  now  tells  his  story  of 
what  he  saw  und  beard  of  Lord  Bo- 
ron's behaviour  and  conversation  while 
in  Greece.  He  makes  no  ridiculous 
professions  of  accuracy.  He  plainly 
says,  the  idea  of  noting  down  what 
Lord  Byron  was  pleased  to  say  to  him 
in  private  conversatidn  never  once  en- 
tered his  head.  Butheadds,and  whocan 
doubt  it,  that  finding  himself  thrown 
into  close  contact  of  this  sort  with  a 
man  of  Lord  Byron's  extraordinary 
genius  and  celebrity,  whatever  things 
of  any  importance  were  said  by  Lord 
Byron  did  make  a  strong,  an  indelible 
impression  on  his  mind.    And,  with- 
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ost  pretendteg  to  give  the  words— un- 
leM  when  there  is  something  very  stri« 
king  indeed  about  them  —  he  does 
pro^MS  himself  able  and  determined 
to  give  the  sabistance.  We  need,  in- 
deed, but  little  of  such  professions, 
to  make  ns  beKeve,  that  the  conver- 
sations whieh  he  relates  did  substan- 
tially take  place  between  him  and 
Lord  Byron.  They  carry  the  stamp 
of  authenticity  upon  their  front.  The 
rosn  that  s^aid  these  things  was  a  man 
of  exquisite  talent — of  extraordinary 
rraeh  and  compass  of  reflection — of 
high  education  and  surpassing  genius. 
This  is  enough  for  us.  Mr  Parry  is  an 
excellent  person  in  his  own  way,  but 
he  is  plainly  as  incapable  of  inventing 
dieae  things,  as  if  he  had  written  him- 
self doWn  on  his  title-page,  "  Author 
of  Ahasueru^,  a  Poem. ' 

Our  readers  may  fVee  themselves 
tiom  any  apprehensions  fhat  we  are 
aboot  to  bestow  alPourtediousness  on 
die  affiiirs-general  of  Greece.  No- 
thing Is  fiirther  from  our  thoughts. 
We  are  by  no  means  sure  that  we 
thoroughly  understand  that  subject 
in  its  breadth  and  in  its  details  our- 
selves, Bor,  if  we  were,  should  we 
fdnisk  of  giving  forth  our  views  under 
the  form  of  a  review  of  Mr  Parry's 
vohime^^-a  volume  which  owes  almost 
^  whole  of  its  value  to  the  light 
it  throw*  on  the  personal  character  of 
our  great  departed  poet. 

To  no  inconsiderable  extent,  how- 
ever. Lord  Byron's  personal  character 
ii  illustrated  by  the  facts  which  Parry 
brings  out  in  regard  to  the  general 
state  of  Greece  during  ^e  period  of 
his  intercourse  with  him.  The  sam? 
£mIb,  we  are  sorry  to  see  and  to  say, 
tend  to  darken  others  of  our  country- 
men quite  as  much  as  to  illustrate  and 
adorn  the  reputation  of  fiyron.  We 
shall  nerdy  give,  in  a  single  para- 
graph, what  appears  to  us  to  be  the  k^e- 
suk  aa  to  the  one  side  and  the  other. 

Lord  Byron  went  to  Greece,  because 
te  Committee-people  from  England, 
and  Msvroeardato  fVom  Greece,  had 
wtftm  to  him  the  most  pressing  let- 
tsiv,  assarinR  him  that  his  presence 
tbore  iMmld  be  of  the  moit  incalcuhu- 
Me«rvioe  to  the  Greek  cause.  He 
dday^  his  departure  tram  time  to 
tine,  alkging  that  he  could  be  of  no 
Vie  to  Gt«ece  uiOMb  her  rival  fiietionB 
would  coalesce.  Blacqniere  assured 
Urn,  ^m  hit  appeMBorwouldbetbe 
s%attl  fyf  timoittAty;  ind  he  at  length 
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passed  into  the  Levant.  Even  there 
he  lin;;ered  for  a  considerable  time, 
anxious  to  make  it  felt  that  the  Greeks, 
by  composing  their  internal  feuds, 
might  purchase  his  presence,  and  the 
command  of  his  resources.  He  was 
at  last  Worn  out  with  this  delay,  and 
in  an  evil  day  and  an  evU  hour  he 
placed  himself  upon  the  soil  of  tiie 
Morea. 

He  was  soon  convinced  that  the 
animosities  of  the  G^eek  parties  were 
almost  hopeless  of  cure ;  uiis,  in  part, 
he  had  looked  to ;  but  he  found  ano-  . 
ther  thing,  for  which  undoubtedly  he 
had  been  entirely  and  completely  un- 
prepared. He  found  that  the  G^reek 
Committee  in  London,  although  they 
had  all  along  professed  themselves 
willing  to  trust  everything  to  him,  if 
he  would  but  reoair  to  Greece,  continu- 
ed to  acknowleage  another  agent,  over 
whom  he  could  exert  no  contrd  diere, 
who  assumed,  and  was  permitted  to 
assume  command,  equal  at  least  to 
what  he  could  exert,  over  the  money, 
arms,  men,  &c*,  transmitted  from 
England  to  Greece. 

This  agent  was  the  Honourable 
Colonel  Stanhope,  a  crack -brained 
enthusiast  of  ^e  regular  Bendiam 
breed — an  officer  who  considered,  and 
at  all  times  dedared,  it  to  be  the 

Eroudest  recolleetion  of  his  life,  that 
e  had  had  a  hand  in  setting  up  a 
frf€  press  at  Calcutta— and  who,  sol- 
dier though  he  was,  evidently  thought 
BOthhig  c^  the  miMtar^  means  neces- 
sary for  the  emancipation  of  Greece, 
compared  with  the  opportunities  af- 
forded to  him  by  the  Greek  insurrec- 
tion, of  trying,  or  rather  of  exempli- 
fying upon  a  new  and  virgin  soil^  the 
mcacy  of  the  thousand  grand  patia- 
oeas  for  all  the  evils  of  human  charac-^ 
ter,  laws,  and  government,  which  have 
germinated  from  the  fertile  brain  of 
Jeremy  Bentham.  ,  This  man's  ab« 
surdity  of  conduct  throughout  the 
whole  bufdness,  absolutely  pasies  the 
bounds  of  imagination ;  and,  indeed, 
it  seems  impossible  to  reconcile  it  with 
any  notions  of  sanity. 

Nevertheless,  here  was  this  Colo* 
nel  Stanhope  protected,  cberished, 
and  approved  in  all  his  viewk.  br  the 
parent  Committee  of  Londort— flow- 
ed to  do  whatever  he  pleastcd'^-and 
making  continual  use -of  this  preci- 
ous privilege,  bjr  doing  whatever  a 
etnsning  fiend  might  h4Ve  been  6X- 
ped^  to  suggest,  for  the  purpose  of 
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TAUning  the  eauM  he  bod  undertaken 
to  serTe.  From  the  b^gEnoing  Barron 
saw  through  the  quackery  of  this  gen- 
tleman, who,  while  a  Turkish  fleet 
was  hovering  on  the  coast,  and  a  Turk- 
ish array  on  tlie  frontiers,  was  think- 
ing of  little  but  litliographic  presses, 
and  weekly  newspapers,  and  Lanca^ 
terian  schools,  and  Missionaries!  In 
vain  did  Byron  tell  him  that  very 
few  Greeks  pould  read  a  newspaper, 
and  that  if  they  could,  the  soil  ought 
to  be  freed  ere  an  ipnoront  populace 
were  tempted  to  confound  their  brains 
with  the  jarring  theories  of  western 
politicians  and  statists.  In  vain  did  he 
tell  him  that  the  Greek  nopulace  were 
profoundly  under  the  influence  of  their 
priests,  and  that  anv  attempts  to  in- 
terfere with  the  ola  management  of 
religious  and  educational  concerna 
then,  could  not  possibly  have  any  ef- 
fect but  that  of  irritating  the  cl^gy, 
and  detaching  them  from  the  revoTu- 
tionary  side.  In  vain  did  he  conjure 
him  to  lay  aside  aU  his  '^  leading  ar- 
Udes,''  or,  to  uae  the  Colonel's  owh 
phrase,  his  ''  strong  articles" — his 
gimcmk  contrivances  of  panopticon 
schools,  &c«  &c.,  and  to  bend  hia 
m^  to  drilling  and  disciplining  the 
Greek  soldiers.  The  Colonel  was  <' the 
favourite  sonof  Bentham,"  and  he  re* 
mained  true  to  his  sect. 
,  He  did  at  last  succeed  in  publish- 
ing his  paper,  and  in  one  of  tlie  very 
first  numbers  of  it  he  put  forth  A 
flaming  address  to  the  Hungarian^ 
calling  on  them  to  imitate  the  ex- 
ample of  Greece,  and  rise  against 
the  flov^mment  of  Austria.  Byron, 
we  aU  know,  hated  the  Austrian  go- 
vernment aa  cordially  as  Stanhc^ 
could  do,  but  he  was  not  such  a  dn- 
yeller  as  to  wish  to  see  the  Greeks 
forcing  that  gpgantic  member  of  the 
Holf  Alliance  into  immediate  and  open 
l^tility.  His  constant  endeavour  wai^ 
'to  make  the  Greek  cause  sta^id  by  it- 
self—as a  thing  entirely  unconnectoj 
with  the  political  squablues  of  Western 
Europe-**aa  the  cause  not  o£a  Chds- 
tian  people  dissatisfied  with  particul^ 
poin^  in>  Christian  government,  but 
of  an  European  a^d  a  Christian  people 
drasded  by  r^ainingimder  theirm 
y<$e  of  a  misbelieviiig  Tartai  tyraiw 
ny,  and  endeayourii^  to  shake  9^ 
that  opmression.  We  oon£ess  that  it 
would  hav^  required  no  ordinairy  taet 
to  keep  th^  two  natteraquMe ^epante 
un^  a)mpi^  a^y  circamstaii9Qa;*-%ttt 
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the  St^nhima,  the  Blaoquierea,  the 
Bowrings,  o(c.  &c«,  did  all  that  in 
them  lav  to  render  that  which  was  so 
obviously  desirable,  not  difficult  meie- 
ly,  but  impossible  Stanhope,  in  bis 
Gaiette,  called  on  Hui^^ary  to  rebel 
against  Austria.  In  his  letters  to  the 
Greek  Committee,  since  published,  he 
everywhere  writes  aa  a  hater  of  mo- 
narchy in  the  abstractF— the  very  no* 
tion  of  a  King'  in  Greece  was  w<nrm<« 
wood  to  him--he  insultingly  rebuked 
Mr  Parrv  himself  for  giving  Mavro« 
oordato  toe  styb  of  Frince.  ThisBii- 
tiah  officer,  wearing  our  King's  coat, 
and  pocketing  his  pay,  mpears,  even 
before  he  had  arrived  in  Greece,  (aqd 
this  from  the  evidence  of  his  own  let- 
ters,) to  have  engaged  himself,  and  at 
least  endeavoured  to  engage  Mr  Bow^ 
ring,  in  skulking  intrigues  against  the 
British  government  of  the  lonWn 
Islands.  In  a  word,  his  letters>  his  gft« 
zettes,  and  every  one  step  of  his  901H 
duct,  teemed,  to  use  the  most  compaa- 
sionate  language,  with  the  mevest  tI- 
sionary  crasunesa  of  Jerry«beiilha|ii« 
ism. 

Mavrocardate  wa%  and  is,  univeraaUy 
admitted  to  be  the  most  acoompliahed 
of  the  Greek  statesmen,  and  he  was  at 
this  period  the  President  of  the  Profi- 
sionary  Government;  yet  this  agent 
of  the  Greek  committee  ratea  wjor 
Parry,  for  giving  Mavrooerdato  the 
title  by  which  he  had  alwanra  been 
distinguished,  and  which  Lord  Bynm, 
nay,  even  Sir  Thomaa  Maitland,  never 
thought  of  refusing  hinu  Butthiawaa 
not  alL  He  openly  took  part  with  the 
faction  opposed  to  Mavroeordato  and 
the  existing  Greek  govwanaent ;  and 
why?  Why,  beeause  Mavroeordatei* 
a  man  of  sense  and  education,  who 
has  travelled  in  Western  £urop^  and 
speaks  her  la^iguages^  and  has  xead 
her  books,  was  thoroughly  aiwne  ^ 
the  uttfitneaa  of  a  free  press  foe  Greeee 
in  her  actual  condition*  and  accord- 
ingly discounlenanced  the  aotlmg  up 
of  a  papei^  at  Missolonghi ;  whcraiM 
Odys8eu%  fi^  robber  ca|Haini  in  anna 
in  reality  ugainst  the  Gp»dt  gevKm- 
ment  aa  much  as  agwnat  the  Vn^dnb 
bad  no  o^ectiona  ta  1^  St»n|iiy 
print  at  many  ipapcra  aa  he  Ukeid  in 
Athena,  whu4i  aty  the  eaid  04fatffMi 
refused,  according ^  the  langaaga.^f 
Colon4  Stanhegea  qwn  «nl9gr>  "  ^ 
fun^ender  to  a  wmk  goprnfommt^'  » 
other  wjoijyH^wia  keeping  ffpootwon^fc 
in  qK)0(|iticii  to  thAauMMitiei  fduffh 
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be  bad  Ibe  year  tatet  awarn  to  obey 
— cbe  very  antboiitfes^  too>  be  it  ob- 
lerfad,  vader  wbich  alone  Colonel 
ScaBbofa  was  at  the  time  acting. 
OdymeuA  knew  tbat  his  wild  barba- 
riana  ooold  no  RiOFe  read  a  Greek 
newspaper  than  they  could  fly  over 
CMympos,  and  therefore  he  cared  not 
wml  Stanhope  printed^  so  he  and  his 
people  got,  through  Stanhope's  means, 
a  part  of  the  loans  transmitted  irom 
Ei^land,  for  the  support  of  the  Greek 
government  and  cause. 

Lord  Byron,  then,  had  to  contend 
first  with  the  unutterable  slowness, 
indecision,  and  greediness  of  Mavro- 
cordato  and  the  governing  primates  ; 
secondly,  with  the  barbanan  violence 
of  the  robber  captains,  who  had,  in 
&et,  joined  the  Greek  cause  only  for 
the  aake  of  plunder  and  free  quar« 
tera;  thirdly^  with  the  actual  presence 
of  tbe  Suliotes,  who  werc  as  bloody  as 
the  ^ae  of  tbeaa  great  factions,  and  as 
medy  as  the  other ;  andfourUilyaQd 
bdy,  with  the  elenud  folly  of  Colo- 
■fli  IStanbay  and  the  Greek  Commits 
tee,  who  aeem  to  baTe  tbrongbout  the 
wbiole  of  this  affior  done  every  one 
ihiiig  whicb  tbey  ought  not  to  bate 
dene,  and  negleeted  evevy  one  thing 
irfiiflh  they  ovgfat  to  have  done.  No- 
body au^eeta  Colonel  Stanhope  of  be- 
ing any  more  than  a  fool  in  Una  or  in 
any  other  matter.  We  are  sorry  to 
aaj,  tbat  some  of  the  other  Gentlemen 
Pbilhdlenes  must  be  content  to  make 
eOQsuIerable  explanations  ere  we  hold 
^em  entitled  to  sit  down  under  no 
heavier  snspidons. 

The  result  of  this  miserable  state  of 
tbii^  was,  that  Lord  Byron's  natu- 
rally irritable,  but  long  and  admirably 
restrained  temperamen t,at  last  exhaust- 
ed itself.  Hu  nerves  gave  way.  He 
was  "  w(»Tied  to  death,"  in  Parry's 
homely  phrase.  The  disease  of  such  a 
mind  aoon  telle  upon  the  clay  that  en- 
Tixma  it ;  and  our  imii^taf  poet  fell 
^saaidce  in  the  very  prim^  ai^dglary 
oC  bia  manhood,  to  the  too  reiid^  seal 
with  wbkb  he  b^d  coiwraitted  hpnaalf 
in,  fbja  dfflPfTajtftlftimo'  >  fsmca  liducb 
aaoil  fontmufi  ta  b^  to-aUxeal  pus* 
ftm^  deipcfatii,  uiUL  Gaeaco  Ioudb 
la ttnilo her owuieaergiea  ■■anil to tm*> 
aaa  tban  aU  in  total  indepehdenoe  of 
tb»  beaM>eaahQi»dB,  aad  not  very  bf»»> 
vyfrnaas^  of  tho^aMwoal  Gre^  Com^ 
■iiteeofLowlai. 

W»  bope  tbia  Uttte  preeii  may  be 

"^^   >  to  fliake.oiir  readers  nndet- 
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stand  the  epecfaneBa  of  Mr  ftnry'a 
book,  which  we  are  now  about  to  by 
before  them  ;  and  we  ahall  make  these 
with  oonsidevable  freedom,  because  we 
peroeive  diat  the  public,  jusUy  tired 
of  a  long  seauenee  of  silly  and  idle 
publications  aoout  Lord  Byron,  are  at 
present  rather  slow  to  believe  that  any 
new  volume,  which  professes  to  treat 
of  his  concerns,  can  possess  legitimate 
claims  upon  their  notice.  The  volume 
before  us  has  accordingly,  in  so  far  as 
we  can  judge,  attracted  comparatively 
but  little  attention ;  aiid  this  it  is  pre- 
cisely our  business  to  set  risht. 

We  shall,  of  course,  end^vour  as 
much  as  possible,  to  adhere  to  Lord 
Byron.  He,  his  personal  character,  ia 
our  present  subject;  and  we  confesa 
that  that  is  a  subject  about  wluoh  we 
feel  ourselves,  at  this  moment,  much 
more  interested  than  the  success,  og 
non^success^of  the  Greek  cavse.  That 
cause  waa  originally  a  high  and  a  bo^ 
aouroe  of  interest  to  every  educated 
European :  hut  it  baa  £idlen  into  audi 
miserable  baada,  that  we  can  scarcely 
tkink  of  it  now  without  heart-sick« 
ness.  Besides,  it  has  coat  Engla^ 
Byron,  at  seven-and-thirty ! 

Our  first  extract  shall  describe  Parw 
ry's  first  interview  with  Byron.  It 
took  place  within  a  few  hours  after 
his  arrival  at  Missolongbi.-^ 

**  I  was  somewhat  impatient  to  see 
Lord  Byron,  and  readily  accepted  this  of- 
fer. Two  of  oar  men,  who  had  arrived  in 
the  first  boat,  had  already  seen  him,  and 
had  told  me,  with  great  warmth,  of  his 
kind  wfid  condescending  behaviour.  Ha 
had  seemed,  they  said,  oveijoysd  to  see 
some  of  his  eountrymen ;  he  told  them 
he  was  glad  they  had  arrived  in  safety, 
and  behaved  to  them  in  the  most  hospf. 
ti^Ie  and  firiendly  manner.  This  cheered 
my  spirits,  which  were  much  depressed 
by  severe  fatigue,  and  the  Information  I 
had  received  from  Colonel  Stanhope,  that 
be  had  no  money  at  his  command  With- 
out diis  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  carry 
on  the  service,  and  I  fielt  abashed  and 
ashamed  to  come  befbre  Lord  Byron  for 
the  first  time  In  the  character  of  a  beg- 
gar.  He  was  a  nobleman,  i  stranger,  and 
a  manbf  eaalted  genius.  I  bad  under- 
stood! might  be  of  service  to  hhn  and  to 
Greece,  but;  on  the  contrary,  f  found  my- 
self immediately  obliged,  that  I  might  b^ 
enabled  even  to  subsist  my  men,  to  have 
recourse  to  him  for  pecuniary  aid. 

**  It  was  under  these  mingled  feelings 
of  regret  and  expectation,  that  I  bad  my 
ftfst  interview  with  Lord  Byron.    In  five 
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miiratei  after  CoIomI  teabope  bad  io- 
trodueeil  nie>  arery  diaagrteabia  tbougbt 
bad  vaniabad;  ao  kind,  ao  cbaering*  ao 
fricndlj  waa  bia  lord8bip*a  raoq»tion  of 
ne^  tbat  I  aoon  foigot  eveiy  unpleaaaot 
iecUng;  Ha  gave  me  bia  baiid,  and  cov- 
diaUy  welcomed  me  to  Greece.  /  He 
would  have  been  glad,*  be  said,  <  to  bave 
aeen  me  before ;  be  bad  4ong  expected 
me,  and  now  that  I  was  come,  with  a  va- 
Kiabla  dasa  of  men,,  and  some  useful 
stores,  be  bad  hopes  that  something 
might  be  done.*  This  was  highly  flatter- 
ing to  me,  and  1  soon  felt  a  part  of  that 
pleasure  which  beamed  from  his  lord- 
ahip*8  countenance. 

**  On  getting  somewhat  more  at  ease, 
I  bad  time  to  look  about  me,  and  notice 
the  room  in  which  1  was.  The  walls 
were  covered  with  the  insignia  of  Lord 
Byron*s  occupations.  They  were  hung 
round  with  weapons,  like  an  armoury, 
and  supplied  with  books.  Swords  of  va- 
rious descriptions  and  manufiicture,  rifle- 
guns  and  pistols,  carbines  and  daggers, 
were  within  reach,  on  every  side  of  the 
room.  His  books  were  placed  over  them 
on  abelvea,  and  were  not  quite  so  aocea- 
sibla.  I  afterwards  though^  when  I  came 
to  know  more  of  the  man  and  the  coun- 
try, that  this  arrangement  was  a  type  of 
bU  opinion  concerning  it  He  was  not 
one  of  tbose  who  thought  the  Greeka 
needed  education  before  obtaining  free- 
dom. As  I  can  now  interpret  the  lan- 
guage, there  was  legibly  written  on  the 
walls,---*  Give  Greece  arms  and  inde- 
pendence, and  then  learning ;  I  am  here 
to  serve  her,  but  I  will  serve  her  first 
with  my  steel,  and  afterwards  with  my 
pen.* 

*'  Lord  Byron  was  sitting  on  a  kind  of 
mattress,  but  elevated  by  a  cushion  that 
occupied  only  a  part  of  it,  and  made  his 
seat  higber  than  the  rest  He  was  dress- 
ed m  a  blue  surtout  coat  and  loose  trow- 
aers,  and  wore  a  foraging-cap.  He  was 
attended  by  an  Italian  servant,  Tita,  and 
a  young  Greek,  of  the  name  of  Lucn,  of 
a  most  prepossessing  appearance.  Count 
Gomba,  too,  came  in  and  out  of  the 
room,  and  Fletcher,  his  servant,  was  oc- 
casionally in  attendance.  His  lordship 
desired  me  to  sit  down  beside  him :  bis 
conversation  very  soon  became  animated, 
and  then  his  countenance  appeared  even 
more  prepossessing  than  at  first. 

"  He  b^gan  to  rally  me  on  the  lengtb 
of  my  voyage^  and  told  me  be  had  suppo- 
sed I  meant  to  vie  with  my  namesake, 
and  that  I  was  gone  to  explore  the  South 
Pole  instead  of  coming  to  Greece.  My 
arrival  at  length,  be  added,  had  taken  a 
load  off  bis  mind,  and  he  would  not  con^ 
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plain.  If  he  at  last  saw  Greeet  Aounabnig' 
and  aooeeasfuU  *  Why,'  be  aslnd,  oL- 
acrring  that  1  did  not  abara  bia  satttiae 
tion,  *  waa  1  not  aa  well  pleaacd  as  be 
was?*  Then,  with  a  bint  at  my  sailor 
babita,  be  aaidbe  knewl  wantadreftesb- 
ment,  and  aent  Tita  to  bring  me  aoma 
brandy  and  water.  This,  however,  bad 
not  all  the  effect  bis  lordship  wished,  and 
be  still  rallied  me  on  my  dissatisfied  ap- 
pearance, bade  me  be  at  home^  and  ex- 
plain to  him  why  I  was  not  contented. 

**  I  told  his  lordship,  that  1  felt  my  si- 
tuation  very  irksome ;  tliat  I  had  come  to 
render  assistance  to  the  Greeks,  and 
found  myself,  on  the  instant  of  my  arri- 
val, obliged  to  ask  him  for  assistature  ; 
that  his  lordship's  kindness,  and  what  ha 
had  said  to  me,  had  heightened  my  re- 
gret, and  that  if  he  had  received  me 
haughtily  and  proudly,  I  should  have  bad 
less  objection  to  trouble  him ;  '  for,'  I 
added,  *  Colonel  Stanhope  informs  me 
that  he  has  no  funds  to  assist  me,  and  baa 
recommended  me  to  ask  your  lerdabip 
for  money.*  On  beving  this,  he  roscw 
twirled  himself  round  on  hta  heel,  (wbieli 
1  afterwardafoimdwasaooniBkMiftbougli 
not  a  graceful  practice,  of  bia,)  aad  si^ 
'  Is  that  all  ?— I  waa  afraid  it  waa  aoai&> 
thing  elae.  Do  not  let  that  give  yo«  any 
uneasinesa;  you  have  only  to  tali  me  afil 
your  wants,  for  I  like  candour,  and*  m 
&r  aa  1  can,  I  will  aaaist  yoti.*  Wben-bi^ 
lordship  rose,  1  observed  that  be  waa 
somewhat  lame,  but  his  bust  appeared 
perfectly  and  beautifully  formed.  After  a 
few  moments  reflection*  be  again  took 
his  seat,  and  said  he  would  take  some 
brandy  and  water  with  me,  on  condition 
that  I  should  tell  him  all  the  bews  in 
England,  and  give  bim  all  the  informa- 
tion in  my  power. 

^  I  accordingly  endeavoured  to  recol- 
lect all  the  events  of  any  importance 
which  had  occurred,  or  of  which  I  had 
heard  before  leaving  England ;  I  told  him 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee,  and 
of  everything  which  I  thought  would  be 
interesting.        •  •  • 

<'  My  first  biterview  with  Lord  Byron 
lasted  nearly  three  hours;  and  hiv  lord- 
ship repaid  my  candour,  and  the  informa- 
tion I  liad  given  liim,  by  explaining  to 
me  bow  nueh  lie  bad  been  banvaed  aad 
disappointed  since  hi»  arrival  tn  Greeoe* 
Of  theae  anbjecta,  I  shall  hereafter  hmm 
more  to  ai^  and  aball  enter  more  into 
details;  I  shall  therefore  mow  mif  o^ 
aertie,  that  bia  lovdabip,  wben  apcakiflg 
on  these  topics  ditplqred  a  great  deprao 
of  sensibility,  not  to  ai^  icriMtion#«-Cb«t 
bis  eountenaaee  etiangadiapidiy*  aad  ex- 
proHed  gnmt  anxiety*    He 
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nott  CO  doptir  of  tocetM,  but  aiid  Im 
wmki  tm  tbe  centett  oat.  Tbeio  wat 
tbca  a  pollidaeto  i&  bit  fiMM^  and  knitting 
of  iMt  broii%  tbafc  indicatad'botb  weak- 
Best  aad  ventioo.  I  hare  tinee-Cbonghtv 
thet  hit  fiUa  was  tealed  before  my  arri. 
val  in  Gfeefia^and  that  even  then  be 
wet,  eo  to  wpttk^  on  bit  deatb-bed.** 

The  nfzt  passage  we  shall  quote 
describes  Boon's  domestic  habits  in 
Miisolonghi : 

^  Lord  Byron  bad  taken  asmall  corps 
of  Siilk>tet  into  bit  own  pay»  and  kept 
tbem  about  bim  at  a  body  gwrd.  Tbey 
coneiJted  altogether  of  fifty-sia  men,  and 
^  theee  a  certain  number  were  always 
on  duty.  A  Urge  outer  room  in  bis  lonU 
ihip't  hoase  was  appropriated  to  them, 
sod  Cbeir  oarbinee  were  suspended  againtt 
thewalit.  Like  other  soldiers,  they  found 
various  means  to  amuse  themsel? es  when 
en  gusrd.  While  some  were  walking 
•bout,  discoursing  violently  and  eagerly^ 
wkh  animated  gestures,  others  were  ly- 
iag  or  sittiiig  on  the  floor  playing  at 


**  In  this  roofls,  and  among  these  rude 
soldieis.  Lord  Byron  was  accustomed  to 
walk  a  great  deal,  particularly  in  wet 
weather.  On  such  occasions  he  was  al- 
BMst  always  accompanied  by  his  £ivourite 
dog  Lyon,  who  was  perhaps  his  dearest 
sad  most  afEectiooate  friend.  They  were, 
indeed,  very  aeldom  separated.  Biding  or 
wandqg,  sitting  or  standuig^  Lyon  was 
his  eoBstant  attendanL  He  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  forsaken  him  even  in  his 
sleepb  Every  evening  did  he  go  to  see 
that  bis  master  was  safe  before  he  lay 
down  bisssel^  and  then  he  took  his  sta- 
tion close  to  his  door,  a  guard  certainly 
as  fiuthfol,  though  not  so  efficient,  as 
Lord  Byron*a  corps  of  Suliotes.  This 
valuable  and  affectionate  animal  was 
brought  to  England  after  Lord  Byron'a 
death,  and  is  now,  I  believe,  in  the  pos- 
sessaoa  of  Mrs  Leigh,  his  lordship's  sis* 
ter. 
**  With.  Lyon,  Lord  Byron  was  accus* 
I  not  only  to  associate,  but  to  com- 

very  much  and  very  often.  His 
al  phrase  was,  *  Lyon,  yon  are 
» Lyon^*  or  <  Lyon,'  hit  lordship 

say,  *  thou  art  an  honest  fellow, 
Lfoa.'  Tbe  dog's  eyes  sparkled,  and  his 
tail  swept  tbe  floor,  as  he  sat  with  his 

es  on  the  ground.  '  Thou  art  more 
than  men,  Lyon ;  I  trust  thee 
Lyon  sprang  up,  and  barked  and 

d  round  his  master,  as  much  as  to 
say,  *  Ton  may  trust  me,  I  will  watch 
actively  on  every  tide.'—'  Ifon,  I  love 
Cho^  thon art  my  («ithful  dog !'  and  Lyon 
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juflsped  and  Icissad  his  roaster's  hand,  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  his  homage.  In 
thb  sort  of  mingled  talk  and  gambol  Lord 
Byron  passed  a  good  deal  of  time,  and 
seemed  more  contented,  more  calmly 
self-satisfied,  on  such  occasions,  than  al- 
most on  any  other.  In  conversation  and 
in  company  he  was  animated  and  bril- 
liant, but  with  Lyon  and  in  stillness  he 
was  pleased  and  perfectly  happy." 

<<  He  always  rose  at  nine  o'clock,  or  a 
little  bUer,  and  breakfasted  about  ten. 
This  meal  consisted  of  tea  without  either 
milk  or  sugar,  dry  toast,  and  water- 
cresses.  During  bis  breakfost  I  generally 
waited  on  bim  to  make  any  reports  which 
were  necessary,  and  take  his  orders  for 
tbe  labours  of  tbe  day.  When  this  busi- 
ness  was  settled,  1  retired  to  give  the  ne- 
cessary directions  to  the  different  officers^ 
and  returned  so  as  to  be  back  by  eleven 
o'clock,  or  a  quarter  before.  His  lord- 
ship then  inspected  the  accounts,  and.  In  ~ 
conjunction  with  his  secretary,  checked 
and  audited  eveiy  item  in  a  business-like 
manner. 

^  If  the  weather  permitted,  he  after- 
wards rode  out;  if  it  did  not,  he  used  to 
amuse  himself  by  shooting  at  a  mark 
with  pistols.  Though  his  hand  trembled 
much,  his  aim  was  sure,  and  be  could  bit 
an  egg  four  times  out  of  five  at  the  dis- 
tance of  ten  or  twelve  yards. 

*'  It  was  at  this  period  of  the  dsy  also, 
if  be  did  not  ride  out,  that  he  was  geoe- 
rally  visited  by  Prince  Mavrocordato  and 
the  Primates.  If  he  rode  out,  the  latter 
visited  him  towards  three  or  four  o'clock, 
and  tbe  former  came  Uter  in  the  even- 
ing, like  one  of  his  private  friends.  His 
rides  were  seldom  extended  beyond  two 
hours,  as  he  then  returned  and  dined. 

**  The  reader  may  form  an  idea  of  the 
fBfier  of  which  Lord  Byron  died,  when  I 
mention  his  food.  He  ate  very  sparingly, 
and  what  he  did  eat  was  neither  nourish- 
ing, nor  beating,  nor  blood-making  food. 
He  very  rafely  touched  flesh,  ate  very 
little  fish,  used  neither  spices  nor  sauces^ 
and  dined  principally  of  dried  toast,  vege- 
tables, and  cheese.  He  drank  a  very 
small  quantity  of  wine  or  cider ;  but  in« 
dulged  in  the  use  of  no  spirituous  liqnors. 
He  took  nothing  of  any  consequence  du« 
ring  tbe  remainder  dt  the  day  $  and  I  ve- 
rily believe,  as  far  as  his  own  personal 
consumption  was  concerned,  there  was 
not  a  single  Greek  soldier  in  the  garri- 
son  who  did  not  eat  more,  and  more  lux- 
uriously, than  this  tenderiy  brotight-up, 
and  fong-indulged  English  gentleman  and 
nobleman.  He  who  bad  fed  only  on  the 
richest  viands  of  the  most  luxuriant  paru 
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of  Enrope,  whose  palate  had  been  tiek- 
Icd,  from  h!s  earliest  dajs,  with  the  chol- 
cest  wines,  now,  at  the  call  of  hamanlty 
and  freedom,  submitted  to  live  oti  the 
coarsest  and  meanest  fcre.  He  was  rea- 
dy, like  some  general  of  oM  Rome,  to 
share  the  privations  of  the  meanest  sol- 
dier ;  and  he  showed,  both  by  what  he 
gubmitted  to,  and  by  the  dangers  he  bra- 
ved, that  his  love  of  liberty,  and  of  die 
good  cause  of  mankind,  was  not  limited 
to  writing  a  few  words  in  their  favokir, 
from  a  comfortable  well-warrocd  library; 
or  to  sending  from  a  table,  smokivig  with 
fill  the  saperfhxities  of  French  cookery,  a 
small  check  on  his  banker.  The  proprie- 
ty and  ntHity  of  some  oi  his  measnres 
may  possibly  admit  of  a  doubt,  as  in  feet 
Chey  hare  been  centored ;  but  of  the  pti« 
rity  of  bis  intentions,  and  the  intenseness 
of  his  seal,  the  dangers  he  encountered, 
the  privations  he  submitted  to,  the  time 
and  money  he  bestowed,  and  the  life  he 
forfeited,  there  are  such  proofii  as  no 
other  man  hi  this  age  and  country  has 
given. 

**  After  his  dinner  Lord  Byron  attend- 
ed the  drilling  of  the  officers  of  his  corps 
in  an  outer  apartment  of  his  own  dwell- 
ing. Here  again  he  set  an  admirable  ex- 
ample. He  submitted  to  be  drilled  with 
them,  and  went  through  all  those  exer- 
cises it  was  proper  for  them  to  learn. 
When  these  were  finished,  he  very  often 
played  a  game  of  single-stick,  or  indulged 
in  some  other  severe  muscular  exertion. 
He  then  retired  for  the  evcnmg,  and  con- 
versed with  friends,  or  employed  himself, 
using  the  little  assistance  I  was  able  to 
give  him,  studying  military  tactics.  At 
deven  o'clock  I  left  him,  and  I  was  ge- 
nerally the  last  person  he  saw  except  his 
servants,  and  then  he  retired,  not  how- 
ever to  sleep,  but  to  study.  Till  nearly 
four  o'clock  every  morning  he  was  con- 
rinually  engaged  reading  or  writing,  and 
rarely  slept  more  than  five  hours ;  get- 
ting up  again,  as  I  have  already  said,  at 
nine  o*clock.  In  this  manner  did  lK>rd 
Byron  pass  nearly  every  day  of  the  time 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him," 

The  following  little  parographs  are 
awuredly  worth  quoting.  Tney  relate 
to  incidenu  which  occurred  only  a  few 
days  before  Byron  "was  conAned  to  hia 
couch:— 

•*'Wheff  the  news  arrived  from  Eng- 
land on  April  the  9tb,  of  the  loan  for  the 
Greeks  haring  been  negotiated  in  Lon- 
don, Lord  Byron  also  received  several 
private  letters,  which  brought  him  fa- 
vourable accounts  of  his  daogliter.  When- 
ever he  spoke  of  her,  it  was  with  delight 
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to  think  he  was  a  fhther,  or  wHh  a  straii^ 
foeKng  of  mekmeboly,  at  reeoOdctiiig  clm^ 
her  inliiBtine  andwott  endcatiag  etnbni>M 
were  denM  to  his  lov«.  The  plpiairt 
inteltlgence  which  he  *had  tteeived  eon- 
ceming  her,  gave  a  freah  atlmtthii  to  Mi 
lolifd,  I  nmy  almoM  say  leriTed  for  ft*  nsoi 
ment  a  spirit  that  was  already  fidot  aai 
weary,  and  slumbering  in  the  arma  of 
death." 

•  •  e  • 

**  Whether  the  following  little  anecdote 
foey  be  regarded  asa  proof  of  the  respect 
in  whidi  Lord  Byron  was  held  by  the 
people,  or  only  of  Che  natural  kindneaaof 
the  peasantry,  I  will  not  decide ;  bat  aa 
a  mere  specimen  of  their  manner,  H  aeemr 
worth  mentioning. 

••  He  returned  one  day  from  hit  ifds 
more  than  usually  pleased.  An  interest- 
ing countrywoman,  with  a  fine  fomily, 
had  come  out  of  her  cottage,  and  pre- 
sented him  with  a  curd  cheese  andeorae 
honey,  and  eonld^not  be  persuaded  to  ac- 
cept of  payment  for  it.  *  I  have  folt,*  he 
said,  *  more  pleasure  this  d^,  and  at  thia 
circumstance,  than  for  a  long  time  patt.*' 
Then  describing  to  me  Where  he  had  seen 
her,  he  ordered  me  to  find  her  oat,  and 
make  her  a  present  in  return*  *  Tke  pei^ 
santry,'  he  said, '  are  by  fin*  the  most  kkid, 
humane,  and  honest  part  of  the  pepolft'' 
tton ;  they  redeem  the  chamcter  of  their 
countrymen.  The  other  dasaev  are  ao 
debased  by  slavety ;  accustomed,  like  all 
slaves,  never  to  speak  troth,  bat  onlf 
what  will  please  their  masters,  that  ^ey 
cannot  be  trusted.  Greece  would  not  be* 
worth  saving  but  for  the  peasaotry/ 
Lord  Byron  then  sat  down  to  his  cheeee, 
and  insisted  on  our  partaking  of  histeOi 
A  bottle  of  porter  was  sent  for  end 
broached,  that  we  might  join  Byron  in 
drinking  health  and  happiness  to  the  kind 
Ikmily  which  had  procured  him  so  greet 
a  pleasure. 

^  One  of  the  sentiments  constantly  up- 
perraost  in  Lord  Bjrron's  mind,  and  af- 
fording decisive  evidence  how  deeply  he 
felt  his  own  disappointment,  was  caution 
in  not  lending  himself  to  deceive  other?: 
Over  and  over  again  did  he,  in  our  con- 
versations, dwell  on  tlie  necessity  of  tell- 
mg  the  people  of  England  the  truth  as  to 
Greece ;  over  and  over  again' did  he  con- 
demn the  works  which  had  been  publish- 
ed on  the  state  of  Greece.  Lying,  hypo- 
critical publications  he  was  accustomed 
to  call  them,  deceivhig  both  the  Oreefcv 
and  the  English.  To  tell  die  truth  on 
everytliing  relating  to  Greece,  was  one 
of  Ids  most  frequent  exhortations.  It 
was  his  ophiion,  that  without  English 
assistance,  more  particularly  as  to  mo- 
11 
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Mf^  tlM  Oieeks  eovM  nofc  tuoeeed;  and 
h«  iBMw  tbat  if  the  Boglidi  puUic  vtvn 
ooee  iinpofled  oa  to  a  conaidMible  «• 
SMNUty  no  aBMttJMico  oould  aftorwards  be 
eipeeted,  and  Greece  would  either  return 
uader  the  Tnrldth  yoke^  fall  under  the 
■eap&e  oC  tome  other  barbarian  power, 
or  BtaaiB  ht  man/  yean  the  prey  of 
diaeoffd  and  aaarehy.  While  the  loan 
was  megotiatingy  and  after  it  was  con- 
tracted  for,  he  frequently  congratulated 
bioiaelf  that  he  had  never  written  a  single 
liae  to  induce  his  countrymen  to  subscri)»e 
to  it ;  and  that  they  must  hold  him  per- 
£setly  guiltless^  should  they  afterwards 
lose  their  money,  of  having  in  any  way 
eoatriboted  to  delude  them.  *  I  hope^* 
be  was  accustomed  to  say,  *  this  govern- 
aeot  which  has  enough  on  its  hapds, 
will  belMve  so  as  not  to  injure  its  credit. 
I  have  not  in  any  waji^euconniged  the 
people  of  Bogknd  to  lend  their*  money. 
I  don't  understand  loan-jobbing,  and  I 
sbmdd  make  a  sorry  appearance  in  wri- 
ting Jumbo  lying  reports.*" 

**  Lord  Byion  had  a  black  groom  with 
ham  ia  Oveece,  an  American  by  birth,  to 
whom  he  was  very  partiaLf  He  always 
hwislad  on  this  man*s  oalUng  him  MatCT, 
whMMver  he  spoke  to  him.  On  one  oc- 
casion, the  groom  met  with  two  women 
of  hie  own  oooqilezwn,  who  had  been 
shivea  to  the  Turks,  and  liberated, -but 
had  been  left  almost  to  starve  when  the 
Greeks  had  risen  on  their  qrrants.  Being 
of  the  aaoM  colour  wa»abond  of  sympa- 
thy between  them  and  the  groom,  and  he 
applied  to  me  to  give  both  these  women 
qeirters  in  the  seragBa  I  granted  the 
application,  and  mentM>ned  it  to  Lord 
Byroo^  who  laughed  at  the  gaUantry  of 
his  groom,  and  ordered  that  he  should  be 
bfooght  before  him  at  ten  o'clock  the 
next  d^,  to  answer  for  his  presumption 
in  makiiig  such  an  application. 

"  At  ten  o'clock  accordingly  be  attend- 
ed  his  master,  with  great  trembling  and 
fiear,  but  stuttered  so  when  he  attempted 


to  ^eik,  that  he  oould  not  make  himself 
understood ;  Lord  Byron  endeavouring^ 
almost  in  vain,  to  preserve  his  gravity, 
reproved  him  sevenly  for  his  presomp- 
tlon.  Bkudcy  stuttered  a  thousand  ex- 
cuses, and  was  ready  to  do  anything  to 
appease  his  Massa's  anger.  His  great 
yeHow  eyes  wkle  open,  he  trembling  from 
head  to  foot,  his  wandering  and  stutter- 
ing excuses,  his  visible  dread,  all  tended 
to  provoke  hnighter,  and  Lord  Byion, 
fclmng  his  own  dignity  would  be  hove 
overboard,  told  him  to  hohi  his  tongue, 
and  listen  to  his  sentence.  I  was  com- 
manded to  enter  it  in  his  memorandum- 
book,  and  then  he  pronounced  in  a  so- 
lemn tone  of  voice,  while  Blacky  stood 
aghast,  expecting  some  severe  punish^ 
ment,  the  iblfowiag  doom :— -*  My  deter- 
mination is,  that  the  children  born  of 
these  black  women,  of  which  you  may  be 
the  father,  shall  be  my  property,  and  I 
will  maintain  theou  What  say  you  ?'— 
*  Go— 0<^— God  bless  you.  Masse,  may 
you  live  great  while,'  stuttered  out  the 
groom,  and  sallied  forth  to  tell  the  good 
news  to  tbe  two  distressed  women. 

'*  Lord  Byron  was  a  remarkably  sin- 
cere and  frank  roan,  and  harboured  no 
thought  concerning  another  he  did  not 
express  to  him.  Whatever  he  had  to  say 
of  or  against  any  man,  that  he  saui  on 
the  first  opportunity  openly,  and  to  his 
foce.  Neither  could  he  bear  concealment 
in  others.  If  one  person  were  to  speak 
of  a  third  party  in  bis  presence,  he  would 
be  sure  to  repeat  it  the  first  time  the  two 
opponents  were  in  presence  of  one  an- 
other. This  was  a  habit  of  which  his 
acquaintance  were  well  aware,  and  it 
spared  Lord  Byron  the  trouble  of  listen, 
ing  to  a  mob  of  idle  and  deg/adiog  ca- 
lumnies. He  probably  expected  by  it,  to 
teach  others  that  sincerity  he  prised  so 
highly ;  at  the  same  time,  he  was  not  in- 
sensible to  pleasure,  at  seeing  the  oonfii- 
sion  of  tbe  party  exposed." 

Mr  P&rry  thus  describes  the  inteir- 
Tiew  which  be  had  with  Bynm  on  the 


•  '•  TUt  csutious  conduct  may  perhaps  ezcHe  lome  sufplelonf  in  the  mindi  of  thoee  who  hare  tub* 
~  '  to  the  Greek  loan  %  or  who  erenow  hoMen  of  Greek  bonde.  Lord  Byroo,  even  when  his  exis- 
wae  of  Mich  material  service  in  assisting  the  Gredu,  concluded,  I  suppose,  that  the  chances  for 
OwpaTmeatcitberof  the  principal  or  the  interest  of  the  loan  were  not  neat,  and  therefore  he  ooagm< 
toHbed  hfaneelf  that  he  had  been  in  no  wise  instrumental  in  persnading,  oy  any  sort  of  representations, 
the  people  of  this  country  to  lend  their  money  to  the  Greeks.  Since  Lord  Byron's  death,  however, 
tKoafj^ithey  have  met  with  some  terrible  disasters,  their  government  seems  to  have  triumphed  over 
ita  domelic  opponents,  and  to  be  now  more  than  ever  in  a  fUr  way  of  unitfaig  all  the  Greeks  in  the 
pmsnlt  of  the  one  great  ota|)eet.    The  Turkish  power  also  is  evidently  growing  weaker,  and  cannoc 


even  againA  this  feeble  opponent  a  protracted  contest    When  we  see  theill^raanised  state  of 

Turkey,  the  anarchy  of  its  counefls,  the  discontent  of  its  soldiers,  and  the  cebeDion  of  its  chiefs,  our 
wonder  is  rather  excited  that  an  much  time  should  have  elapsed  befiore  the  Greeks  have  eompletelv 
aehkved  their  Independence^  than  that  they  should  have  struggled  so  long.  This  is  parUv  explahied 
by  the  division  among  thetrcfalefb;  and  by  circumstances  not  to  the  honour  of  some  individuals  in  our 
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mdiedin  London  a  short  time  back«* 
QL.  XVIIL 
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erening  aftor  bd  was  taken  ill^the 


|5th  of  April,  1884. 

^  It  was  MYen  o'dodc  in  the  eTening 
when  I  saw  him,  and  then  I  took  achair 
at  his  request,  and  sat  down  bj  his  bed* 
side,  and  remained  till  ten  o'clock.  He 
sat  up  in  his  bed,  and  was  then  cahn  and 
coUecCed.  He  talked  with  me  on  a  Ta- 
riety  of  subjects  connected  with  himself 
and  his  iaraily ;  he  spoke  of  his  inten- 
tions as  to  Greece,  his  plans  for  the  cam- 
paigo,  and  what  he  should  ultimately  do 
for  that  country.  He  spoke  to  roe  about 
my  own  adventures.  He  spoke  of  death 
also  with  great  composure,  and  though 
'  he  did  not  believe  his  end  was  so  very 
near,  there  was  something  about  him  so 
serious  and  so  firm,  so  resigned  and  com- 
posed, so  different  from  anything  I  had 
ever  before  seen  in  him,  that  my  mind 
misgave  me,  and  at  times  foreboded  his 
speedy  dissolution. 

«  VParry/  he  said,  when  I  first  went 
to  him, '  1  have  much  wished  to  see  you 
to-day.  I  have  had  most  strange  feel- 
ings, but  my  head  is  now  better;  I  have 
no  gloomy  thoughts,  and  no  idea  but  that 
I  shall  recover.  I  am  perfectly  collect- 
ed, I  am  sure  I  am  in  my  senses,  but  a 
melancholy  will  creep  over  me  at  times.* 
The  mention  of  the  subject  brought  tlie 
melancholy  topics  back,  and  a  few  excla- 
mations shewed  what  occupied  Lord  By- 
ron's mind  when  he  was  left  in  silence 
and  solitude.  '  My  wife  !  My  Ada !  My 
country !  the  situation  of  this  place,  my 
removal  impossible,  and  perhaps  death, 
ail  combine  to  make  me  sad.  Since  I 
have  been  ilj,  I  have  given  to  aJJ  my 
plans  much  serious  consideration.  You 
shall  go  on  at  your  leisure  preparing  for 
building  the  schooner,  and  when  other 
things  are  done,  we  will  put  the  last  hand 
to  this  work,  by  a  visit  to  America.*  To 
reflect  on  this  has  been  a  pleasure  to  me, 
and  has  turned  my  mind  from  ungrateful 
thoughts.  When  I  left  Italy  I  luid  time 
on  board  the  brig  to  give  full  scope  to 
memory  and  reflection.  It  was  then  I 
came  to  that  resolution  I  have  already 
informed  you  of.  I  am  convinced  of  the 
happmess  of  domestic  life.  No  man  on 
earth  respects  a  virtuous  woman  more 
than  I  do,  and  the  prospect^of  retirement 
in  England  with  my  wife  and  Ada,  gives 
me  an  idea  of  happiness  I  have  never  ex- 
perienced  before.  Retirement  will  be 
everything  to  me,  for  heretofore  my  life 
has  been  like  the  ocean  in  a  storm.* 

"  IThen  adverting  to  his  more  immedi- 
ate attendants,  he  said,  *  I  have  closely 
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tbaenred  to-day  the  oondoet  of  all  aroond 
me.  Tita  is  an  admirable  f(dk>w;  he  baa 
not  been  out  of  the  house  for  aev«ral 
day«i  Bruno  is  an  exeellent  young  maD, 
and  very  sktlftil,bttt  I  am  afraid  he  la  too 
much  agitated.  I  wish  you  to  be  as 
much  about  me  as  possible,  yon  may  pre- 
vent me  being  jaded  to  deaUi»  and  when 
I  recover  I  assure  you  I  shall  adopt  a 
different  mode  of  living.  They  must  have 
misinformed  you  when  they  tiM  you  I 
was  asleep.  I  have  not  slept^  and  I  can't 
in^ne  why  they  should  tell  yoo  I  was 
asleep. 

**  *  You  have  no  coneeptk>n  of  the  on* 
accountable  thoughts  which  come  into 
my  mind  when  the  foyer  attacks  me.  I 
fancy  myself  a  Jew,  a  Mahomedan,and  • 
Christian  of  every  profession  of  fiutfa.  * 
Eternity  and  qiace  are  before  me ;  but 
on  this  subject,  ahank  God,  I  am  happy 
and  at  ease.  The  thought  of  livmg  eter- 
nally,  of  again  reviving,  is  a  gnat  plea- 
sure.  Christianity  is  the  purest  and  most 
lil>eral  religion  in  the  wcnld,  but  the  nu- 
merous teachers  who  are  continually  wor- 
rying mankind  with  tiieir  dennheiatians 
and  their  doctrines,  are  the  greatest  ene- 
mies of  religion.  I  have  read  with  more 
attention  than  half  of  them  the  book  of 
Christianity,  and  I  admire  the  libefal  and 
truly  charitable  principles  which  Christ 
has  laid  down.  There  are  questions  con- 
nected with  this  sul^ject,  which  none  but 
Almighty  God  can  solve.  Time  and 
space  who  can  conceive— none  but  God, 
on  him  1  rely.*  "- 

These  passages  cannot,  we  think, 
fail  to  gratify  our  readers.  Hhe  view 
they  give  of  Lord  Byron's  kind,  natu- 
ral temper,  frank  and  engaging  man- 
ners, and  noble  self-possession  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  Irriutions  of  disease 
and  disgust,  must  go  far  we  think  to 
convince  the  most  sceptical,  that  the 
epithet  of  Satanic  was  not  the  happiest 
which  a  contemporary  poet  might  nave 
applied  to  the  author  of  Child  Ha- 
rold. But  we  have  no  wish  to  resume 
a  sul^'ect  which  we  have  already  dis- 
cussed at  some  length— 
"  Let  them  blush  nowVho  never  Uush'd 

before. 
And  those  who  have  Uuth'd,  let  them  Uuth 
the  more." 

We  proceed  to  give  a  few  extracts  from 
the  part  of  Parry's  book,  in  which 
Lord  Byron's  conversation  is  descri- 
bed.  First,  hear  Byron  himself  on  the  - 
Greek  Committee  and  then:  agents. 
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•*  *  I  eoncefre/  be  uddei^  « that  I  bare 
been  already  gmsly  iU-ticated  by  tba 
oaiMrittee.  In  Italj^  Mr  Blaqoicre,  tbeir 
agent,  informed  me  tbat  erery  reqaiiite 
•apply  wonld  be  forwarded  with  all  dis- 
pat^  1  was  disposed  to  eome  to  Greece, 
but  I  hastened  my  departore  in  conse* 
qneoee  of  earnest  solicitations.  No  time 
waa  to  be  lost,  I  was  told;  and Bfr  Bla- 
qaierc^  instead  of  waiting  on  me  at  his 
fatam  from  Greece,  left  a  paltry  note, 
which  gare  no  information  whatever.  If 
I  ever  meet  with  him,  I  shall  not  fiul  to 
mention  my  surprise  at  his  conduct ;  but 
it  has  been  all  of  a  piece.  I  wish  the 
aeting  eommittee  had  had  some  of  the 
trouble  wiiich  has  fallen  on  me  since  my 
arrival  here;  they  would  have  been  more 
pionpt  in  their  proceedingi^  and  would 
bavo  known  better  i^iat  the  country 
flood  in  need  oC  Tbey  would  not  have 
delayed  the  supplies  a  day;  and  they 
would  not  have  sent  out  German  officers, 
poor  follows,  to  starve  at  Missolonghi, 
but  for  my  assistance.  lamaplainman, 
and  cannot  comprehend  the  use  of  print- 
ing preases  to  a  people  who  do  not  read. 
Here  the  committee  have  sent  supplies 
of  BMipe,  I  suppose,  that  I  may  teach  the 
yonng  mountsineera  geography.  Here 
are  bogle^homs,  without  bugle-men,  and 
it  is  a  chance  if  we  can  find  any  body  in 
Greoee  to  blow  them.  Books  are  sent 
to  a  people  who  want  guns;  they  ask  for 
a  swovd,  and  the  Committee  give  them 
the  lever  of  a  printing  press.  Hrnvens! 
eoe  woold  think  the  Committee  meant 
to  Ipcnlcsto  patience  and  submission,  and 
to  eondenm  realstance.  Some  materials 
for  constmetfaig  fortifications  they  have 
sent,  b«t  they  have  chosen  their  people 
m  HI,  dmt .  the  work  is  deserted,  and  not 
eoe^era  have  they  seat  to  procure  other 


**  *  Their  secretary,  Mr  Bowring,  was 
diipoeed,  I  bdieve,  to  chUm  the  privi- 
leges  of  an  acquaintance  with  me.  He 
wrote  me  a  long  letter,  about  the  chMsie 
land  of  freedom,  the  birth-pkice  of  the 
MtM,  the  cradle  of  geniui^  the  habitation 
of  the  gods,  the  heaven  of  poets,  and  a 
grant  Many  anchftnethingi^  IwasoblU 
psA  to  answer  him,  and  I  scmwled  some 
nemenae  fat  reply  to  his  nonsense ;  but 
I  ftmej  I  shall  get  no  more  such  epistles* 
WhsA  I  came  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
pmHSf  part  of  my  letter,  I  wrote,  *  so 
flMKh  for  blaniey,  now  for  business.*  I 
hsvo  not  since  heard  in  the  same  stndn 
from  Mr  Bowring. 

^ «  Here^  toob  is  the  chief  agent  of  the 
rsaBwitfaf,  CokmeL  Stanhope,  ofgani- 
■iag  the  whole  country.  He  lesvea  no> 
thiflji  wrtonched,  from  the  general  go- 


vemment  to  the  schools  for  children. 
He  has  a  plan  for  oiganizing  the  military  • 
force,  for  establishing  posts,  for  regula- 
ting the  administration  of  justice,  for 
making  Mr  Bentham  the  apostle  of  the 
Greeks,  and  for  whipping  little  boys  in 
the  newest  and  most  approved  mode. 
He  is  for  doing  all  this  without  a  refer- 
ence to  ahy  body,  or  any  thing;  com- 
plains  Mttcrly  of  a  want  of  practiGal 
statesmen  in  Greece,  and  would  be  glad, 
I  believe,  to  impart  a  large  supply  of  Mr 
Bentbam's  books  and  scholars.  MtLVTo- 
cordate  he  openly  beards,  as  if  the  Prince 
knew  nothing  of  Greece,  and  was  quite 
incapable  of  forming  a  correct  opinion  of 
its  interests.  At  the  same  time,  he  has 
no  funds  to  carry  all  his  projects  into 
execution.  He  is  a  mere  schemer  and 
talker,  more  of  a  saint  than  a  soldier; 
and  with  a  great  deal  of  pretended  plain- 
ness,  a  mere  politician,  and  no  patriot. 

** '  His  printer  and  publisher,  Dr  Mey- 
ler,  is  a  German  adventurer,  who  is  quite 
in  a  rage  with  the  quaken,  for  sending 
medicines  to  Greece.  He  knows  nothing 
of  the  Greek  or  the  English  language ; 
and  if  he  did,  who  would  buy  his  paper  f 
The  Greeks  have  no  money,  and  will  not 
read  newspapen  for  ages  to  come,  lliere 
is  no  communication  with  different  parts 
of  the  country ;  there  is  no  means  of  re- 
ceiving any  news ;  and  no  means  of  send- 
ing it,  when  got.  Stanhope  begins  at  the 
wrong  end,  and  from  obsenring  that,  in 
our  wealthy  and  dvilised  country,  rapid* 
communication  is  one  means  of  improve- 
ment, he  wants  to  establish  posts— mail- 
carts,  I  believe  is  his  object,  among  » 
people  who  have  no  food.  Communlca. 
tion,  though  a  cause  of  increased  wealth 
and  increased  civilisation,  is  the  result  of 
a  certain  degree  of  both ;  and  he  would 
have  it  without  the  means.  He  is  like 
all  political  jobbers,  who  mistake  the  ac- 
cessories of  drilisatiott  for  its  cause; 
they  think  if  they  only  hoist  the  cotoura 
of  freedom,  they  will  immediately  trans- 
form a  crasy  water-logged  bark  into  a 
proud  man-of-war.  Stanhope,  I  believe, 
wants  discussion  in  Greece---pure  ab- 
stract discussion ;  as  if  he  were  ignorant. 
Chat  in  a  country  iriiere  there  are  one' 
hundred  times  as  manyreadersb  propocw* 
tionally,  as  in  Greece,  where  the  people 
have  been  readen  of  newspapera  for  a. 
cCTtnry,  and  read  them  every  day,  they 
care  nothing  about  his  favourite  discus- 
sion, and  will  not  listen  either  to  Mr 
Bentham's,  or  any  other  person's  logic. 
I  have  subscribed  to  his  p^»er^  to  get  rid 
of  StudM>pe's  importunities. 

•*  *  I  thought  Cokmel  Stanhope^  being 
a  soldier,  woold  have  shewn  hunself  dif- 
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ferently.  He  ought  to  know  what  a  na- 
.  tion  like  Greece  needs  for  its  defence* 
and  1>eing  on  the  acting  Committee^  h» 
■honld  iMiTe  told  them  that  armB^  and  the 
niateriaU  for  carrying  ot\  war,  were  what 
the  Oreeks  required.  The  country  once 
cleared  of  the  enemy,  the  land  would  be 
cultivated,  commerce  would  increase,  and 
if  a  good  goremnient  were  published, 
knowledge  and  improvement  of  every 
kind,  even  including  a  multitude  of  jour- 
nals, would  speedily  follow.  But  Stan- 
hope, I  repeat,  is  beginning  at  the  wrong 
end,  and  expects  by  introducing  some  of 
the  signs  of  wealth  and  knowledge,  to 
make  the  people  rjch  and  intelligent.  He 
might  as  well  expect  to  give  them  the 
opulence  of  London,  by  establishing  a 
Long's  Hotel  in  this  swamp ;  or  to  make 
the  women  adopt  ail  our  iasbionSy  by  set- 
ting up  a  man.miUiner*s  shop. 

*< '  Gordon  was  a  much  wiser  and  more 
practical  man  than  Stanhope-  Stanhope 
has  brought  with  him  Nabob  airs  from 
Hindostan ;  and  while  he  cajoles  the 
people,  wishes  to  govern  them.  He 
would  be  delighted,  could  he  become  ad- 
ministrator of  the  revenue,  or  resident  at 
the  court  of  the  Greek  republic.  Gordon 
baa  been  in  Greece^  and  expended  a  large 
sum  of  money  here.  He  bought  his  ex- 
perience, and  knows  the  country.  His 
plan  was  the  one  to  have  acted  on ;  but 
his  noble  offer  seems  so  fitf  to  have  sur- 
passed the  notkms  and  expectations  td 
the  Gommittee,  that  it  staggered  them. 
They  had  done  nothii^  like  it,  and  could 
not  credit  this  generosity  and  enthusiasm 
in  another.  All  their  deeds  have  been 
only  talk  and  foolery.  Had  their  whole 
property  been  at  stake  in  Greece,  they 
would  have  shewn  move  seal.  Mr  Gor- 
don's offer  would  have  been  promptly  ac- 
ceded to ;  we  should  have  had,  by  this 
tune,  an  army  regukrly  oiganized  of  three 
thousand  men,  Lepanto  wouki  have  been 
taken,  and  Greece  secured.  Well,  well, 
1*11  have  my  revenge :  Ulk  of  subjects 
for  Don  Juan,  this  Greek  business,  ite 
disasters  and  mismanagement,  have  fur- 
nished  me  with  matter  for  a  hundred 
cantos.  Jeremy  Bentham  and  his  scho- 
lar, Colonel  Stanhope,  shall  be  two  of 
my  heroes.' " 

The  following  is  a  most  important 
passage  indeed.  In.  it  we  have  Lord 
fiyron  deteiling,  in  a  manner  the  sin- 
cerity of  whi^  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt,  his  own  views  concerning  the 
ultimate  prospects  of  Greece;  and 
sorelv  the  exposition  is.  such^  diat  it 
a^tf  have  come  from  no  mind  in 
wbicb   seQ8e>  wkdom,  and  goilus^ 
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were  not  equally  inherent  It  Is  the 
only  thing  upon  the  subject  that  we 
have  ever  been  able  to  think  worth 
a  seoond  reading. 

<\«The  cause  of  Greece,*  said  Lord 
Byron, '  naturally  excites  our  sympstiiy. 
The  very  name  of  the  country  is  associ- 
ated in  our  minds  with  all  that  is  exalted 
in  virtue,  or  delightful  In  art.  From  it 
we  have  derived  our  knowledge,  and  un- 
der the  guiding  hand  of  its  wisdom,  did 
modem  Europe  make  its  first  tottering 
and  feeble  steps  towards  civilisation.  In 
every  mind  at  all  embued  with  know- 
ledge, she  is  regarded  with  the  affection 
of  a  parent.  Her  people  are  ChristisRS 
contending  against  Turks,  and  slaves 
struggling  to  be  fir^  There  never  was 
a  cause  which,  in  this  outline  view  of  the 
matter,  had  such  strong  and  commanding 
clsims  on  the  sympathy  of  the  people  of 
all  Europe,  and  particularly  of  the  people 
of  England.  But  we  must  not  at  the 
same  time  forget  what  is  the  present 
state  of  the  Greek  population. 

^  *  We  must  not  forget,  tfaongh  we 
speak  of  Greece  and  the  Greeks,  that 
there  is  no  distinct  country  and  no  dis* 
tinct  people.  There  is  no  country,  ex*> 
cept  the  Islands,  with  a  strongly^-maiked 
boundary  separating  it  from  odier  coum^ 
tries,  either  by  physical  properties,  or  by 
the  manners  and  language  of  the  people^ 
wfaioh  we  can  properly  call  Oreeee.  'The 
boundaries  of  ancient  Greece  are  not  the 
boundaries  of  modem  Greece,  or' of  the 
countries  mhabited  by  those  to  wbom  we 
give  the  name  of  Gredu.  The  diltocnt 
tribes  of  men,  also,  to  whom  we  givv^is 
one -general  name,  seem  to  have  Kttie  or 
nothing  in  common  more  than  the  same 
fidth  and  the  same  hatred  of  the  Tivks, 
their  oppressors.  There  Is  the  w^  mo- 
ney-making  Greek  of  the  ishmda,thede. 
bassd,  inti%uing,  and  corropted  Oneekof 
the  towns  on  the  continent,  and  there  is 
the  hardy  Greek  peasant^  whose  good 
qualities  are  the  redeeming  virtues  of  the 
whole  population.  Under  thefa'  chie£i 
and  primates,  under  their  capuins  and 
magistrates,  th^  are  now  dl  vided  ty  ssore 
local  jealousies,  and  more  kNsal  disthM- 
tions,  than  m  the  days  of  their  andeut 
gloiy,  when  Greece  had  no  enemies  hut 
Greeks.  We  must  not  suppose  under 
our  name  of  Greeks,  an  entire,  united^ 
and  single  people^  kept  apart  from  aH . 
others  hy  strongly-uiarked  geogrq>hieal 
or  moral  distinetions.  On  the  contrary, 
those  who  are  now  contendhig  for  fine- 
dom,  are  a  mixed  raee  of  various  tribes  Of 
men,  having  diff^erent  apparent  interests,  ^ 
and  different  opinions.  Many  of  them 
differ  frwn  and  hate  one  anotfatr,  umn 
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erm  rbn  tkej  difftf  from  and  hate  the 
TmkM,  to  wfaeee  maadint  of  goveniment 
and  maaoert  aome  of  them,  particularly 
the  primates,  are  moch  attached.  It  ia 
quite  erroneoiie,  therefore,  to  suppose 
luider  the  name  of  Greece^  one  coun- 
trjf  or  nnder  the  name  of  Greeks,  one 


<*  *  The  peofde  whom  we  bare  oome  to 
aaaist  have  atoo  the  name  of  iDsurgents, 
and  however  just  their  cause,  or  enUght- 
encd  their  own  view  of  the  principles  on 
whidi  they  conteiui,  they  must  and  will 
be  considered  by  the  government  of  Eu- 
rope as  inssrgents,  with  all  the  disadvan- 
ti^ee  bdonging  to  the  name,  till  they  are 
completely  successful.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  imsurrecUoa,  all  the  Turks  in  au- 
thority, and  their  adherents,  were  indis- 
criminately massacred,  their  property 
plvodered,  and  their  power,  wherever  the 
hMurrectioD  was  successful,  annihilated. 
Their  plaoes  of  worship  were  destroyed ; 
the  atixlcs^  a  bird  they  reverence  with  a 
sort  of  idolatry,  were  everywhere  shot, 
that  no  rcmembcanoe  eieept  hatred  of 
the  Turkish  name,  should  exist  in  the 
Such  acts  are  the  natural  con- 
of  Jong-sufferiBg,  particohffly 
men  wlio  have  some  traditional 
knowledge  of  the  high  renown  of  their 
aneeetora ;  but  they  have  not  contributed 
to  aoften  the  Greek  character ;  nor  has 
the  phMider  of  their  masters  fidled  to  sow 
lor  the  time  the  aeeds  of  disseavon  and 
ambition  among  themselves.  Theinsnr- 
raetkMi  was  literally  a  slave  breaking  his 
chains  on  the  head  of  his  oppressor;  but 
in  eaeaping  from  bondage,  the  Greeks 
acted  without  a  pkm.  There  was  no  qra- 
tem  of  insurrection  organiaed,  and  the 
people  after  the  first  flushing  of  their  ha^ 
tnd  waa  over,  were  easily  stirred  np  to 
aninsoaity  agiinst  each  others  and  they 
fsU  again  under  the  dominion  of  some 
amhitkNia  ehiefii,  who  bad  before  beeii 
either  the  soldiers  or  the  civil  agents  of 
the  Paobas.  They  now  want  all  the 
eamgy  and  the  unity  derived  from  an  orga- 
niaed system  of  government,  taming  some 
of  the  paetions,  and  directing  others  to 
the  pnblMS  good.  Time  will  bring  such 
a^sfBtem ;  for  a  whole  nation  can  profit 
by  no  other  teacher.  A  system  of  go- 
vemmest  must  and  will  arise  suitable  to 
the  knowledge  and  the  wants  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  relations  whidi  now  exist 
among  the  different  classes  of  them. 

^  I  do  not  aoean  to  say  that  they  are 
not  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  other 
people;  on  the  contrary,  1  would  have 
them  acquire  all  the  knowledge  they  can, 
but  they  cannot  be  abook-learned  people 
lor  ages  $4*4hfy  cannot  for  Siges  have  that 
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knowledge  and  that  eqnality  amongst' 
them  which  are  found  in  Europe^  and 
therefore  I  would  not  recommend  them 
to  follow  implicitly  any  system  of  go- 
vernment now  established  in  the  world, 
or  to  square  their  institutions  by  the 
theoretioBl  forms  of  any  constitution.  I 
am  still  so  much  attached  to  the  consti- 
tution of  England  personally,  that  were 
it  to  be  attacked,.— were  hoy  attempts 
made  by  any  fiiction  or  party  at  home  to 
put  down  its  ancient  and  henouraUe 
aristocracy,  I  would  be  one  of  the  first 
to  uphold  their  cause  with  my  life  and 
fortune.  At  the  same  time  I  would  not 
recommend  that  constitution  to  another 
country.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  honour- 
i^le  man  to  assist  ev^  nation  and  every 
individual,  as  &r  as  he  can,  in  obtaining 
rational  freedom,  but  before  we  can  do 
this  we  must  know  in  what  freedom  con^ 
sbts. 

«  <  In  the  United  States  of  America 
there  is  more  practical  fireedom,  and  a. 
form  of  government  both  abstractedly 
better  and  more  suited  to  the  situation  of 
the  Greeks  than  any  other  model  I  know 
ot  From  what  I  have  already  said  of  the  ■ 
different  interests  and  divisions  which 
prevail  in  Grsece^  it  is  to  me  plain  that 
no  other  government  will  suit  it  so  well 
as  a  federation.  I  will  not  say  a  feden^ 
tkm  of  repnblics,  but  a  federation  of- 
states,  each  of  these  states  having  that 
partkmlar  form  of  government  most  suit- 
able to  the  present  situation  and  wishea 
of  its  people.  There  is  no  abstract  form 
of  govermnent  which  we  qm  call  good. 
I  wont  say  with  Pope,  that  '<  whate'er  la 
best  administered  is  beat;**  but  I  wiU 
say,  that  every  govemm^t  derives  ita 
efficiency  as  well  as  its  power  ftom  the 
people.  DeqK>tism  cannot  exist  where 
they  are  not  sluggish,  inert,  insensible  to 
political  riglita,  and  careless  of  anything 
bnt  animal  enjoyment.  Neither  can  firee- 
dom flourish  where  th^  confide  impli- 
citly in  one  daas  of  men,  and  where  they 
are  not  one  and  all  watchful  to  protect 
themselves,  and  prevent  both  individaal 
and  geneml  encroachment 

''  <  In  the  Isknds  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent wealth  and  power  are  very  diffe- 
rently distributed,  and  the  govemmenti ' 
are  conducted  on  different  principles.  It 
would  be  absurd,  therefore^  and  perhaps 
impossible,  to  give  the  Islands  and  the 
CkMitinent  the  same  sort  of  government 
I  say,  therefore,  the  Grecian  t»nfedera* 
tkm  must  be  one  of  states,  and  not  of 
republics.  Any  attempt  of  an  individual, 
or  of  any  <me  atate,  to  gain  supremacy, 
will  bring  on  dvil  war  and  destmctkMi. 
At  the  same  time  the  federation  might  - 
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hKn  %  heftd  like  the  United  States  of 
Ameriet.  Etch  ttete  mi^t  be  repre- 
sented in  s  congrete,  end  a  pieddent 
eleeted  eTcry  four  years  in  succession, 
from  one  of  the  three  or  four  great  diri- 
sions  of  the  whole  federation.  The  Mo- 
rea  saigfat  choose  the  first  president;  tlie 
second  might  be  elected  by  the  Ishmds ; 
Western  Greece  might  select  the  third ; 
and  should  Candia  be  united  with  Greece, 
which  is  necessaiy  for  the  permanent  in- 
dependence  of  the  whole,  its  inhabitants 
should  in  their  turn  elect  a  fourth  presi- 
dent.  On  some  plan  of  this  kind  a  fede- 
ration of  the  States  of  Greece  might  be 
formed,  and  it  would  be  recommended  to 
the  Greeks  by  bearing  some  &int  resem- 
blance to  the  federation  of  their  glorious 
ancestors ;  but  any  attempt  to  introduce 
one  uniform  system  of  government  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  however  ex- 
cellent in  principle,  will  only  embroil  the 
different  classes,  generating  anarchy,  and 
ending  in  slavery. 

M  *  No  system  of  government  in  any 
part  of  Greece  can  be  permanent,  which 
does  not  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  pea- 
santry the  chief  part  of  the  political  pow- 
er. They  are  warmly  attached  to  their 
country,  and  they  are  the  best  portion  of 
the  people.  Under  a  government  in  the 
least  degree  equitable,  they  must  increase 
rapidly  both  in  numbers  and  wealth ;  and 
unless  they  are  now  placed,  in  a  political 
point  of  idew,  on  an  equality  with  other 
classes,  it  will  soon  be  necessary  to  op- 
press them.  They  are  not  now  sensible 
of  their  own  importance,  but  they  soon 
will  be  under  a  Greek  government^  and 
they  can  only  be  retained  in  obedience 
by  gaining  over  their  affections. 

^  <  Though  the  situation  and  climate 
of  Greece  are  admirable,  it  has  been  im- 
possible for  the  country  to  prosper  under 
the  yoke  of  the  Turks.  Their  idleness, 
ignorance,  oppression,  and  hostility  to 
improvement  have  nearly  excluded  the 
Greeks  from  any  participation  in  the  ge- 
neral progress  of  civilixation.  Where  they 
have  had  the  least  opportunity  of  gaining 
either  knowledge  or  wealth,  they  have 
eagerly  embraced  it.  The  hihabitants  of 
the  Islands  are  much  better  informed 
•than  those  of  the  Continent,  and  they 
are  the  most  skilful  as  well  as  the  bold^t 
seamen,  and  the  most  acute  traders,  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  course  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  people  are  naturally  as 
intelligent  as  their  ancestors,  but  they 
have  been  debased  and  brutified  by  the 
tyrannicalgovemment  of  the  Turks.  Now 
there  is  some  hope  of  their  living  under 
a  better  system,  they  will  soon  become 
both  industrious  and  enteqNrising.    Not 
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only  wiN  they  bt  more  hapj^  and  Ooo- 
rishing  as  a  natton,  but  having  #lthio 
them  the  elements  of  improvement,  they 
must  Uicreaae  in  power  as  the  TMdsb 
empire  decays.  '  There  are  numerous 
tribes  in  Asia  connected  with  them  by 
language  and  manners,  which  would  be 
incorporated  with  them  in  their  progress, 
and  they  might  extend  European  civBi- 
zation  through  the  ancient  empire  of 
Gyrus  and  Xerxes,  till  they  again  ipet  on 
the  borders  of  Hindostan  with  those  peo- 
ple, who  held  out  to  them  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship  in  their  first  stn^les  for 
freedom  and  independence.  This  is  what 
Greece  might  do^  what  in  fact  she  for- 
merly did.  Not  that  I  want  to  see  the 
Greeks  gaining  power  by  conquest,  they  • 
have  territory  enough;  but,  as  I  have 
said,  the  divisions  among  her  different 
tribes,  the  want  of  unity  in  their  views, 
tfaft  discord  of  her  chieftains,  are  now  so 
great,  that  I  am  afraid  all  we  can  ntion- 
ally  hope  for  is^  that  by  dint  of  hard  fight- 
ing against  the  Turks  in  summer,  and 
quarrelling  among  themselves  in  winter, 
they  may  preserve  a  troublesome  sort  of 
national  independence,  till  the  Tmldsh 
empire  crumbles  into  ruins.  They  maf 
then  have  a  chance  of  forming  a  distin- 
guished province  of  some  one  of  tlios» 
mighty  European  monarchies  which  seem 
destined  gradually  to  supplant  the  despots, 
isms  of  Asia  with  a  more  regnhtf  and 
nulder  despotism. 

«« <  The  Greek  chieTs  taken  eoUective- 
ly,*  said  Lord  Byron,  *are  a  very  respec- 
table body  of  men.  With  one  of  them 
(Londa,)  I  am  particularly  acquainted.  ■ 
I  stopped  at  his  house  for  some  time 
when  I  was  formerly  in  Greeee,  and  he 
would  not  accept  of  tLpara  for  the  trou- 
ble and  expense  I  put  him  to.  He  pre- 
sented me  also  with  a  very  pretty  horse 
at  my  departure.  (This  I  shaU  not  for- 
get.) The  only  diieft  who  are  parttcu.- 
larly  suspected  of  ambitious  views  are 
Cok>cotroni  and  Ulysses.  Cofocotroni,  I 
am  informed,  was  a  Captain  in  the  Greek 
light  infontry  in  the  Ionian  Islands ;  and 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Greek  con- 
test, went  over  to  the  Morea  with  a  num- 
ber of  adventurers.  Whilst  there  was 
Turkish  property  to  plunder,  add  whilst 
he  could  exact  supplies  from  the  poor 
peasantry,  his  force  was  reapecti^  kept 
up.  Of  hUQself  be  has  taken  good  eare^ 
having  forwarded  to  the  Idands^  for  hia 
own  private  use^  all  the  phmder  he  has 
been  able  to  amass.  He  is  said  to  have 
acquired  great  wealth.  Except  the  power 
this  may  give  him,  and  it  will  keep  him 
afloat  for  some  time^  he  will  soon  ex- 
haust his  resoorces.    The  peasantry  are 
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BOW  btre;  be  faas  twtpt  their  houses 
deener  than efer  the l>irkBdi4;  andhis 
mereeiuuy  ibUow^s,  ilii4iiig  they  can  get 
nothing  more  under  his  standiurdt  will 
soon  leave  him.  Mark  niy  umrdf  Napoli 
di  RooMuiia  will  soon  be  evacuated  by 
him;  and  either  the  Greek  cause  will 
not  flourish,  or  he  will  faiL 

•*  <  Ulysses  is  sn^ected  by  the  Greek 
government.  A  short  time  b^k  two  mes- 
sengers were  sent  to  him  with  orders 
from  the  government,  and  he  put  them 
both  to  death.  He  has  been  a  robber, 
and  was  brought  up  in  the  service  of  All 
Facfaa ;  both  which  circumstances  excite 
suspicion.  These  difficulties  will  proba- 
bly be  surmounted  when  the  government 
gets  funds^  for  it  is  quite  true  in  Greece, 
chat  he  who  has  money  has  power.  I 
have  eiqterienced  this  since  my  arrival, 
and  have  had  offers*  that  would  surprise 
you  were  I  to  tell  you  of  them,  and 
which  would  turn  the  head  of  any  man 
leas  satiated  than  I  am,  and  more  desv 
rous  of  possessing  power  than  of  contri- 
buting to  freedom  and  happiness. 

<* «  To  all  these  offers,  and  to  every 
i^Iieation  made  to  me,  whidi  had  a 
tendency  to  provoke  disputes  or  increase 
discord,  I  have  always  replied,  I  came 
here  to  serve  Greece ;  agree  among  your- 
selves for  the  good  of  your  country,  and 
whatever  is  your  united  resolvci  and 
whatever  the  government  commands,  I 
shall  be  ready  to  support  with  my  for- 
tune  and  my  sword.  I  am  here  to  act 
against  the  external  enemies  and  tyrants 
of  Greece,  and  will  not  take  part  with 
any  faction  in  the  country.  We  who 
come  here  to  fight  for  Greece,  have  no 
right  to  meddle  with  its  internal  affairs, 
or  dictate  to  the  people  and  government ; 
fiDoe  I  have  been  here,  I  have  seen  and 
lelt  quite  enough  to  try  the  temper  of 
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any  man,  but  I  win  remain  here,  whil« 
there  is  a  gleam  of  hope. 

^  *  Much  is  expected  from  the  loan, 
and  I  know  that  without  money  it  is  im- 
possible to  succeed ;  but  I  am  apprdien- 
sive  this  foreign  assistance  will  be  looked 
on  by  each  of  the  chiefs  at  a  prise  to  be 
obtained  by  contention,  and  may  lead  to 
a  dvil  war.  The  government,  which  hat 
contracted  for  the  loan,  lookt  with  no 
fiivourable  eye  on  Colocotroni  and  Ulys- 
ses, and  yet  they  are,  probably,  two  of . 
the  bravest  and  most  sidlful  of  the  mili- 
tary chieftains.  I  have  advised  Mavro- 
cordato  to  recommend  the  government 
to  supply  these  chiefs  with  money,  but 
to  keep  them  as  short  as  possible.  I 
have  also  recommended  him,  and  if  this 
advice  is  followed  much  good  may  be 
effected,  immediately  on  £e  receipt  of 
the  loan  to  pay  up  the  arrears  of  the 
troops,  particulariy  of  the  Sulliots,  and 
to  take  care  that  their  fiunilies  are  pro- 
vided for.  They  are  the  best  mountain- 
soldiers  in  Greece»  and  perhaps  in  the 
world ;  but  they  are  without  a  country^ 
and  without  a  home.  I  know  that  an 
offer  has  been  made  to  restore  them  to 
their  former  country  if  they  will  forsake 
the  Greek  cause ;  and  I  see  no  means  of 
firmly  attaching  them  to  it,  but  to  pay 
them  regularly,  and,  by  providing  for 
their  fiunilies,  to  secure  hostages  for  their 
contbued  services. 

"  *  Mr  Canning  may  do  much  for 
Greece :  I  hope  he  will  continue  in  of- 
fice. He  is  a  clever  man,  and  has  an 
opportunity,  beyond  all  his  predecessori^ 
of  effecting  great  things.  The  ball  is  at 
his  feet,  but  he  must  keep  a  high  hand, 
and  neither  swerve  to  the  right  nor  left. 
South  America  will  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  acting  on  sound  principles :  on 
this  point  he  will  not  be  sluuskled.    Tbe 


•  «<  I  aboiild  lwv«  kft  thk  Mit  of  the  tiil4«et  In  the  obiciuity  of  the  text,  had  I  not  seen  it  stoted 
in  the  « Loodon  Mflgaatne,'  I  think,  that  Lord  Byron  had  a  had  motire  forhii  exertioiM  in  the  cause 
orovecce.  It  is  insinuated  that  he  was  actuated  hy  the  vulgar  ambition  of  a  oonqueior,  and  wished 
lo  be  eoiBfthinf  like  a  king  in  Greeosk  No  insinuation  was  erer  more  unfounded.  He  had  oflfers  of 
this  kind  made  to  him,  but  he  rcAued.  With  his  pecuniary  resources,  such  is  the  mercenary  disposi- 
tion of  the  Greeks,  it  wai^  I  am  persuaded,  only  necessary  for  him  to  have  devoted  his  fortune  to  the 
se,  waA  he  could  have  formed  an  army  that  would  have  incorpcurated  in  it  all  that  was  brave  and 
ion*  in  Gfceoe.  No  single  chieftain  oou|d  have  reristed  i  rad  all  of  than  would  have  been  ob- 
Bged,  because  they  ooaU  not  trust  one  another,  to  Join  their  forees  with  his.  The  whole  of  the  Suliotes 
wcreoomplelalyathislteck.  He  could  have  commanded  and  procured  the  assassination  of  any  man 
to  Gi««ee^  for  a  sum  too  trifling  to  mention.  The  task  would  have  been  frdl  of  danger  undoubtedly, 
but  what  attempt  to  gain  such  power  is  not  ?  It  was  not  however  beyond  his  abilities,  had  his  incUna- 
tkn  indfaed  him  to  undertake  it  He  was  too  certain  of  commanmng  the  respect  of  mankind  by  his 
Me  taknti,  to  hunt  after  their  admiration  by  any  kind  of  vulgar  atrocity.  He  never  wished  to 
P^^''^^  P**^".!"  ^f^  ^^"^PtJ^  fou^t  for  her  ttttSami  and  be  might  have  been  the 

'Any 

asan  wbo  had  money,' he  said, 'may  arrogate  consequence  to  himself;   What  prevents  me,  if  I  were 
so  mlndod,fhm  forming  a  large  military  force  in  Greece?  I  might  send  to  England  and  procure  a  set 

^  — . pnetleal  nop*eommissioned  ofBcers  and  practical  mechanics,  by  whose  means,  and  my 

ees.  I  oooU  set  many  thin0i  in  motion.  If  I  had  only  men  to  teach  the  Greeks  some  of 
the  neresBsry  arts,  and  were  able  to  supply  their  want  of  warlike  stores,  I  coukl  find  plenty  of  mens 
aadanarmym^htbeatmycemmand.  The  fortiflcations  I  could  repair  so  as  to  make  them  secure 
affrinst  ail  attacks.  The  navy  I  could  set  afloat,  and,  if  Iliked,  have  mv  own  way  to  Greece;  buti 
repeat  I  cane  here  toserve  the  Greeks  on  tiieir  own  conditions,  and  in  their  own  way,  and  I  will  not 


of  the'coontry,  had  he  chosen  to  cmpose'the  government. 
That  he  was  senslue  of  his  power,  is  qmte  evident  from  what  he  firoquently  said  to  me. 


swerve  whUe  Ufo  tmttan,  from  this  taiteatioQ.*'* 
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grett  medmnieal  power  of  EagluMH  her 
rast  ingenuitj,  gives  him  the  control  of 
the  world ;  but  the  rerj  exittenoe  of  £ng- 
Umd's  superiority  hengs  on  the  baluice 
of  his  decision.  This  minister  I>eer8 
ijl  the  responsibility.  With,  respect  to 
Greece  it  is  different.  The  Turkish  em- 
pire is  our  barrier  against  the  power  of 
Russia.  The  Greeks,  should  they  gain 
their  independence,  will  have  quite  suA- 
cient  territory  in  the  Morea,  Western 
Greece,  and  the  islands 

** '  It  will  take  a  century  to  oome  to 
change  their  clyuracter.  Cannings  I  have 
no  doubt,  will  proceed  with  caution— 4ie 
can  act  strictly  honourably  to  the  Turks. 
1  have  no  enmity  to  the  Turks  indivi- 
dually—they are  quite  as  good  as  the 
Greeks:  i  am  displeased  to  hear  them 
called  barbarians.  They  are  charitable 
to  the  poor,  and  very  humane  to  animals. 
Their  curse  is  the  system  of  their  govern- 
ment,  and  their  religion  or  superstition." 

Oar  readers  must  torn  to  Mr  Parry's 
own  page  for  a  great  deal  more  of 
Lord  Byron's  table  talk.  They  will 
find  many  sound  English  sentiments, 
even  in  regard  to  the  English  pditics 
of  the  day — they  will  find  views  as  to 
America  equally  just  and  liberal— they 
ivill  find  t£e  most  contemptuous  allu* 
sions  to  the  soi-disant  liberals  with 
whom  Lord  Byron  had  come  into  per- 
sonal contact,  such  as  old  Cartwright, 
Leigh  Hunt,  &c. ;  and  upon  every  oc* 
casion  'an  open  avowal  of  the  deepest 
respect  for  the  aristocracy  of  Britain, 
which  these  poor  creatures  have  spent 
their  lives  in  endeavouring  to  over- 
throw. 

Of  all  this,  and  also  of  the  affecting 
narrative  which  Mr  Parry  gives  of 
Lord  Byron's  last  days,  strictly  so 
called,  we  shall  quote  nothing.  The 
main  ouUine  of  his  illness  is  already 
sufficiently  before  the  puhlic;  and 
these  new  details  are  so  painful,  that 
though  we  do  not  wish  not  to  have 
read  them,  we  certainly  shall  never 
torture  ourselves  with  reading  them 
again.  The  spectacle  of  youto,  and 
rank,  and  genius,  meeting  with  calm 
resolution  the  approach  of  death,  un- 
der external  circumstances  of  the  most 
cheerless  description,  may  afford  a  les- 
son to  us  all!  But  Mr  Parry  has 
painted  this  scene  with  far  too  rude  a 
pencil ;  and,  indeed,  the  print  which 
he  has  inserted  of  Byron  on  his  mise- 
rahle  hed,  and  almost  in  the  agonies 
of  death,  attended  by  Parry  himself 
and  Tita,  ought  to  be  omitted  in 
every  future  edition.    It  is  obviously 
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ft  got-up  tMng— ft  men  eyetrap  and 
for  one  person  whose  dMMsd  taste  it 
pleases,  vrill  undouhtedly  disgust  a 
thousand  who  ought  to  be  acquainted 
with  this  book. 

In  order  that  our  artide  may  ter- 
minate pleasandy,  we  have  reserved 
wherewithal  to  wind  it  up.  Parry's 
description  of  an  interview  which  he 
had  with 'the  personage  whom  Colonel 
Stanhope  mentions  as  '*  the  finest  ^e- 
nius  of  the  most  enlightened  age,  the  ini'* 
mortal  Behtu AH,'  We  shul  give  the 
sailor's  rough  sketch  of  die  Patriarch 
without  note  or  comment — ^in  truth  it 
needs  none ;  and,  we  have  no  doubt, 
posterity  will  not  disdain  to  hang  it  up 
alongside  of  the  more  professional  per- 
formance of  that  other  fine  genius  of 
our  enlightened  century — the  immor- 
tal Hazlitt — ^in  his  nohle  gallery  of 
pOTtraits,  entitled  '*  The  Sfikit  op 
THE  Aos." 

**  Lord  Byron  asked  me,  in  the  course 
of  my  conversations,  did  I  know  Mr  Ben- 
tham  ?  I  said  I  had  seen  him  previously 
to  my  leaving  England ;  that  be  had  in- 
vited me  to  dine  with  him,  and  had  been 
with  me  to  see  the  preparations  for  the 
expedition.  He  had  behaved  very'civilly 
to  me,  I  said,  but  I  thought  him  a  lit- 
tle flighty.  Lord  Byron  eagerly  asked 
me  in  what  way,  and  I  toM  him.  At 
hearing  my  account  his  lordship  laughed 
most  immoderately,  and  made  me  repeat 
it  over  and  over  agaufu  He  decUred, 
when  he  had  fished  out  every  little  cir- 
cumstance, he  would  not  have  lost  it  for 
a  thousand  guinea&  I  shall  here  rehOe 
this  little  occurrence,  not  out  of  any  dis- 
repect  for  Mr  Bentbam,  but  because  he 
is  a  great  man,  and  the  world  are  very 
fond  of  hearing  of  great  men.  Moreover, 
Lord  Byron  has  been  somewhat  censu- 
red, chiefly,  I  think,  for  not  having  a 
most  profound  respect  for  Mr  Bentham ; 
and  the  following  little  story  goes  at  least 
to  prove,  that  some  of  this  philosopher's 
peculiarities  might  very  naturally  excito 
the  laughter  of  the  poet  Mr  Bent- 
ham  is  said  also  to  have  a  great  wish 
for  celebrity,  and  he  will  not,  there- 
fore, be  displeased  by  my  sounding  an- 
other note  to  his  fame,  which  may,  per- 
chance, convey  it  where  it  has  not  yet 
readied. 

•*  Shortly  before  I  left  London  for 
Greece,  Mr  Bowring,  the  honorary  se- 
cretary  to  the  Greek  Committee,  inform- 
ed me,  that  Mr  Jeremy  Bentham  wished 
to  see  the  stores  and  materials  prepa^^ 
ring  for  the  Greeks,  and  that  he  had  done 
me  the  honour  of  askbig  me  to  break* 
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Ikst  with  Uin  some  day,  time  I  migiit 
afterwvdf  eondncC  him  to  i€«  tbe  guns, 
he. 

^  *  Who  the  devil  is  Mr  Bentham?* 
was  my  rough  reply,  *  I  never  heard  of 
him  bdfore.'  Many  of  my  leaders  naay 
atill  be  in  the  rame  state  of  ignorane^ 
and  it  will  be  aeoeptable  to  tben>  1  hope» 
to  hear  of  the  philosopher. 

<*  •  Mr  Bentham,*  <  said  Mr  Bowring, 
*  is  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  age» 
and  lor  the  honour  now  offered  to  you  I 
waited  many  a  long  day;  I  believe  for 
more  than  two  years.* 

**  *  Great  or  little,  I  never  heard  of 
him  before ;  but  If  he  wants  to  see  me, 
why  l*U  go.' 

**  It  was  accordingly  arranged  that  I 
should  visit  Mr  Bentham,  and  that  Mr 
Bowring  should  see  him  to  fix  tbe  time, 
and  then  inform  me.  In  a  day  or  two 
afterwards  I  reoeived  a  note  from  the  ho- 
norary secretary,  to  say  I  was  to  break- 
fkst  with  Mr  Bentiiam  on  Saturday.  It 
happened  that  1  lived  at  a  distance  from 
town,  and  having  heard  something  of  the 
primitive  manner  of  living  and  early 
hours  of  philosophers,  I  arranged  vrith 
my  wife  over-night,  that  I  would  get  op 
very  early  on  the  Saturday  morning,  that 
I  might  not  keep  Mr  Bentham  waitiiig. 
Acoordmgly  I  arose  with  the  dawn,  dress- 
ed myself  in  haste,  and  brushed  off  for 
Queen's  Square,  Westminster,  as  hard  as 
my  legs  could  carry  me.  On  reaching 
the  Strand,  fearing  I  might  be  late,  being 
rather  corpulent,  and  not  being  willing 
to  go  into  the  presence  of  so  very  great 
a  man,  as  I  understood  Mr  Jeremy  Bent- 
ham  to  be,  puffing  and  blowing,  1  took  a 
hackney  coach,  and  drove  up  to  his  door 
about  eight  o'clock.  I  found  a  servant 
girl  a.foot,  and  told  her  I  came  to  break- 
fest  with  Mr  Bentham  by  appointment. 

'<  She  ushered  me  in,  and  introduced 
me  to  tvro  young  men,  who  looked  no 
more  like  philosophers,  however,  than 
my  own  children.  I  thought  they  might 
be  Mr  Bentham's  sons,  but  this  I  under- 
stood was  a  mistake.  I  shewed  them 
the  note  I  had  received  from  Mr  Bow- 
ring,  and  they  told  me  Mr  Bentham  did 
not  break&st  till  three  o'clock.  This 
surprised  me  very  much,  but  they  told 
me  I  might  bwakbst  with  them ;  which 
I  did,  though  I  was  not  much  flattered 
by  the  honour  of  sitting  down  with  Mr 
Bentham's  clerks,  when  I  was  invited  by 
their  master.  Poor  Mr  Bowring,  thought 
I,  he  must  be  a  meek  spirited  yoaog  man 
if  it  was  for  this  he  waited  so  impaiieut- 

**  I  supposed  the  philosopher  himself 
did  not  get  up  till  noon,  as  he  did  not 
Vol.  XVIII. 
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breaklhst  till  so  kite;  but  lh<  this  I  was 
also  anataken.  About  ten  o'l^ock  I  waa 
summoned  to  his  presence,  and  maatered 
up  all  my  courage  and  all  my  ideas  iot 
the  meeting.  His  appearsnoe  struck 
me  forcibly.  His  while  thin  locks,  eat 
straight  in  the  fiishion  of  the  Quakers^ 
and  Jianging,  or  rsther  floating,  on  hb 
shoulders;  his  garmeiits  something  of 
thev  eoioor  and  eut,  and  hia  frame  rather 
aquare  and  muscuUr,  with  no  exubeance 
of  flesh,  made  up  a  singular  looking^  and 
not  an  inelegant  old  man.  He  wdcomed 
me  with  a  few  hurried  words,  but  wiliu 
out  any  ceremony,  jsnd  then  •oadnctei 
me  into  several  rooms^  to  shew  me  ki* 
ammunition  and  mateiiais  of  war.  One 
very  large  room  waa  nearly  ilUed  with 
books,  and  another  with  unbound  work% 
which  I  understood  were  the  philoao- 
pher*s  own  compositions.  The  lotmci; 
he  said,  famished  him  his  supplies;  and 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  labour  required 
to  read  so  many  volomea. 

**  I  said  inadvertently,  *  1  suppose  jpou 
have  quite  forgotten  what  is  said  in  the 
flrst,  before  you  read  the  hut'  Mr  Bent- 
ham, however,  took  this  in  good  pait» 
and  taking  hold  of  my  ana,  said  we  would 
proceed  on  our  journey.  Accordingly^ 
off  we  se^  accompanied  by  one  of  hIa 
young  men,  carrying  a  portfolio,  to  keep, 
I  suppose,  a  log  of  our  proceedings. 

<*  We  went  through  a  small  gardea»' 
and  passing  out  of  a  gate,  I  foand  we 
were  in  Saint  James's  Park.  Here  1  no* 
ticed  that  Mr  Bentham  had  a  very  snug 
dwellings  with  many  accommo«^tions» 
Mid  such  a  garden  as  belongs  in  London 
only  to  the  first  nobility.  But  for  hia 
neighbours,  I  thought  (for  he  has  a  bar- 
rack of  soldiers  on  one  side  of  his  pre* 
mises,)  I  should  envy  him  his  garden 
more  than  his  great  reputation.  On 
looking  at  him,  I  could  not  but  admire  his 
hale,  and  even  venerable  appearance.  I 
understood  he  was  seventy-three  years  of 
age,  and  therefore  I  concluded  we  ahould 
have  a  quiet  oQmfortabie  walk.  Very 
much  to  my  surprise,  however,  we  had 
scarcely  got  into  the  park  when  he  let  go 
my  arm,  and  set  off  Irotting  like  a  High- 
land messenger.  The  park  was  crowd, 
ed,  and  the  people,  one  and  all,  seemed 
to  stare  at  the  old  man ;  but,  heedless  of 
all  this,  be  trotted  on«  his  white  locka 
floating  in  the  wmd,  as  if  he  were  not 
seen  by  a  single  human  being; 

**  As  soon  as  I  could  recover  from  my 
surprise,  I  asked  the  young  man,  <  Is  Mr 
Bentham  flighty?*  pointing  to  my  head. 
— <  O,  no^  it's  his  way,'  was  the  hurried 
answer ;  '  he  thinks  it  good  for  his  health, 
bat  I  must  run  after  him,'  and  off  set  tbo 
U 
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hi  olMMe  of  ih0  pbaotopto.  I 
:  iiotloMiiiyeoiii|AaioM»  tbouglitlf 
«]id  off  I  teialta  Of  court%tbo^rMof 
Qferj  honMB  beiQg  in  the  pack  wen  fiip- 
ed  €B  the  miming  iwteran  end  hb  puN 
.  Then  wet  Jerry  a-heed,  then 
hit  clerk  and  hit  portfolio,  and  I 
a  heavier- eailer  than  either,  was 
Winging  up  the  nar. 

«*  What  the  people  might  think,  I  dont 
know,  but  it  leemed  to  me  a  very  strange 
Boeoe,  and  I  was  not  much  delighted  at 
being  made  such  an  otject  of  attraction* 
Mr  Bentham's  activity  surprised  me,  and 
I  aenr  oivertook  him,  or  came  near  him, 
tiU  we  reached  the  Horse-Ouards,  whue 
his  speed  was  checked  by  the  Blues  drawn 
npSeanmy.  Hen  we  threaded  in  amongst 
iMfies  and  men  tiU  we  escaped  at  the 
other  gate  into  WhitehalL  Inowthoi^ibt 
the  esowded  streets  wottld  prevent  any 
mora  ndag^  bat  several  tiaMS  he  esca- 
ped ftom  us,  and  tBotted  off,  compelliaqg 
us  to  trot  after  him  till  we  reached  Mr 
Galloway's  manntectory  in  Southfield. 
Hen  be  exulted  in  his  activiQr,  and  in- 
^niied  pertioularly  if  I  had  ever  seen  a 
aym  at  his  tame  of  life  so  active  I  ceuld 
not  possiUy  answer,  ko,  while  I  was  aU 
most  breathless,  with  the  exertton  of  foU 
kiwing  him  through  the  crowded  streets^ 

**  After  seeing  at  Mr  Galloway's  ma. 
nofactory  not  only  the  things  which  had 
been  prepared  lor  the  Gneks,  but  his 
other  engines  and  machines,  we  proceed- 
ed to  another  manufactory  at  the  foot  of 
Soi^wark  Bridge,  when  our  brigade  of 
guns  stood  ready  mounted.  When  Mr 
Bentham  had  satisfied  his  curiosity  hen 
also,  and  I  had  given  him  every  informa- 
tion in  my  power,  we  set  off  to  return  to 
hte  house,  that  he  might  breidcfosL  I  en- 
dcavound  to  persaade  him  to  take  a 
haekney«oaeh,  but  in  vain.  We  got  on 
ttdenUy  well,  and  vrithout  any  adven- 
tures, tragical  or  comical,  till  we  arrived 
at  Fleet  Street.  We  crossed  ftom  Fleet 
Maiket  over  towards  Mr  Whithman's 
abop,  and  here,  letting  go  my  arm,  he 
quitted  the  fioot-pavement,  and  set  off 
agahi  in  one  of  his  vagaries  up  Fleet 
teeet ;  his  elerk  again  set  off  after  him, 
and  I  again/oUowedi  The  race  hen  ex- 
cited universal  attention.  The  pecambn- 
latkig  ladies,  who  are  always  in  great 
■nmbers  about  that  part  of  the  town,  and 
leady  to  laugh  at  any  kind  of  oddity,  and 
catch  hold  of  every  simpleton,  stood  and 
stared  at,  or  followed  the  venerable  phi- 
losopher. One  of  them,  well  known  to 
all  the  neighbourhood  by  the  appelUtion 
of  the  C%  Barge,  given  to  her  on  account 
of  her  extraordinary  bulk,  was  coming 
with  aotesortfiiU  soil  down  Fleet  Street, 


bat  whenever  they  saw  the  flight  of  Mr 
Jeremy  Bentham,  they  heiw  too^  tacked, 
and  followed  to  witness  the  fun,  or  shan 
thepriiob  1  was  heartily  ashamed  of  par- 
ticipating in  this  ecene^  and  supposed  that 
everybody  would  take  me  for  a  mad  doc^ 
tor,  the  young  man  for  my  aasistant,  and 
Mr  Bentham  for  my  patient,  just  broke 
adrift  from  his  keepers. 

"  Fortunately,  the  chase  did  not  conti- 
nue long.  Mr  Bentham  hove  too  abreast 
of  CarlKe*8  shop,  and  stood  for  a  little 
time  to  admin  Uie  books  and  portraits 
hanging  in  the  window.  At  length  one 
of  them  amsted  his  attention  more  par- 
ticuhtfly.  <  Ah,  ah!'  said  he,  in  a  harried 
indistinct  tone,  'then it  is-Uhen  it  is,* 
pointing  to  a  portrait  which  I  afterwards 
found  was  that  of  the  illustriouB  Jerenqr 
himselt 

**  Soon  after  this,  I  invented  ui  excuse 
to  quit  Mr  Bentham  and  his  man,  pro- 
mising to  go  to  Queen  ^quan  to  dine.  I 
was  not,  however,  tO  be  again  taken  in  by 
the  philosopher's  meal  hours ;  so,  laying 
in  a  stock  of  provisions,  I  went  at  his  di- 
ning hour,  half  past  ten  a*clook»«nd  sap- 
ped with  him.  We  had  a  great  deal  of 
oonversation«  particularly  about  mecha- 
nical subjects,  and  the  art  of  war.  I  found 
theoldgentlemanas  lively  with  bis  tongue 
as  with  his  feet,  and  passed  aveiy  pleasant 
evening,  which  emded  by  my  pointing  out^ 
at  his  request,  a  pbm  for  playing  his  oigan 
by  the  steam  of.  his  tea-kettle.  This  little 
history  gave  Lord  Byron  a  great  deal  of 
pleasun ;  he  very  often  laughed  as  I  told 
it;  he  laughed  much  at  its  conclusk>n, 
and  he  frequently  bade  me  repeat  what 
he  called  Jerby  Bsnthaw's  Cruize. 

**  Ir  the  course  of  the  conversation  at 
Mr  Bentham's,  he  enquired  of  me  if  I 
had  ever  visited  America  in  my  tmvds  ? 
I  said,  *  Tes ;  I  had  resided  then  for 
some  time.*—'  Have  you  read  Miss 
Wright's  book  on  that  country?— <  Tes.* 
— <  What  do  you  think  of  it ;  does  it  give 
a  good  description  of  America  ?'  Here  I 
committed  another  fault  '  She  knows  no 
mon  of  America,'  Ireplied, '  than  a  cow 
does  of  a  case  of  instruments.'  Such  a 
nply  was  a  complete  damper  to  Mr 
Bentham's  eloquence  on  the  subject.  No 
two  men  could  well  be  more  opposed  to 
eadi  other  than  we  were,  and  our  whole 
conversation  consisted  in  this  sort  of 
cross-firing*  Opposition  appeared  to  be 
something  Mr  Bentham  was  not  accus- 
tomed to,  and  n^  blunt  manner  gave  it 
still  mon  the  xest  of  novelty.  He  laugh- 
ed, and  rambled  to  some  otter  subject,  to 
get  another  such  a  damper.  In  my  talk- 
then  was  much  want  of  knowledge  and 
of  tact.    No  man  acquainted  with  party 


lasa.  J  7«#  Lati  Says 

fiMteg^  or  witft  tlM  sort  of  minor  lite- 
ivyluiUry  wiiieli  if  to  miiflli  the  topic  of 
•onreitfttioiiy  I  am  tol(f,  among  literarj 
people,  conkl  have  beeo  goUty  of  my  blim- 
der.  He  would  have  known  that  Miss 
Wright  spoke  what  Mr  Jeremy  Bentham 
and  his  friends  wished  to  be  true,  and 
that  she  was^  in  an  especial  manner,  a 
fiivourite  of  his.  It  was  not  till  I  was  in- 
fomM  of  these  things,  by  Lord  Byres,  I 
beliere^  that  I  dtseoveiad  liow  veiy  rude 


^ Lord  Byron.  \$$ 

I  had  been,  and  hdw  much  reason  Mr 
Bentham  wonld-  have  to  find  AuUt  witii 
my  want  of  manners.** 

The  whole  of  this  is^  we  think,  quite 
delightfuL  Indeetl,  the  absurdity  of 
the  scene  is  touched  with  so  light  and 
knowing  a  himd,  that  we  are  in  hopes 
the  volume  whidi  we  now  dismiss  is 
not  to  be  the  labor  supremus  of  our  li- 
terary Fire^master. 
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No.  VIIL 
Bacchus  in  Tuscany.    By  Leigh  Hunt,    London,  1825. 


Ma  Leigh  Hunt  and  we  haveheen 
80  long  separated  hy  cruel  time  and 
space^  whom  the  gods  will  not  anni- 
mlate  so  as  to  make  two  lovers  happy^ 
that  our  meeting  now  is  of  the  warm- 
est kind ;  nor  would  it  be  rights  if  it 
were  possible,  to  restrain  the  ardour 
of  our  friendship.  Heaven  knows,  that 
anj  little  disagreements  that  have  ever 
occurred  between  us,  were  attrihuta- 
ble  solely  to  his  own  petulance^  and 
that  he  nas  always  found  us  ready  to 
fbrgive  and  forget.  Mr  Hunt  is  well 
known  to  be  an  amiable  man,  in  spite 
of  his  Cockneyisms ;  and^  for  a  long  se- 
rieaof  Numbers,  we  did  our  best  to  cure 
him  of  that  distemper.  We  purged 
him — ^we  bled  him — we  blistered  him 
— ^we  bandaged  him — ^but  all  would 
not  do— we  could  not  reach  the  seat 
of  the  disease.  It  was  in  his  bipod, 
his  bone,  and  his  brain ;  and  to  have 
cored,  it  would  have  beeu  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  killed  him,  whicn 
our  feeluigs  would  not  permit.  We 
therdbre  let  him  alone,  and  ordered 
hiin  to  Italy.  He  obeyed  our  man- 
date with  iMidable  alacrity;  and  from 
the  foUowii^  letter  to  nis  brother 
John,  it  would  seem  ^t  our  inte- 
lestiiig  pttient  is  in  the  way  of  conva- 
lesoenoe:-^ 

**  My  deab  John,— I  cannot  send  you, 
as  I  could  wish,  a  pipe  of  IHiscan  wine, 
or  a  hamper  of  Tuscan  sunshine,  which 
is  much  the  same  thing ;  so  in  default  of 
bong  able  to  do  this,  I  do  what  I  can, 
and  send  yon,  for  a  new  year*s  present,  a 
translation  of  a  Tuscan  bacchanal. 

^  Bfay  it  give  you  a  hundredth  part  of 
the  elevation  which  you  have  often  caused 
totkebeartof 

^  Your  affeelkmate  Brother, 
"  Lraon  HcNT. 
<•  Fhmue,  Jdmnry  1,  1825.** 


This  ia  wxittea  in  a  pleasant  yeiii ; 
yet,  stnmge  to  say,  it  makes  us  mdaa»* 
choly.  We  anticipate  the  most  aeriou 
oonseqoeneea  to  Mr  Hunt'a  intimate 
health,  from  the  sudden  sad  yi«tait 
change  of  regimen  indicated  in  this 
epasUe  dedicatory. 

For  many  years—indeed  during  die 
whde  of  his  youth  and  prime  of  man* 
hood<-*Mr  Hunt  lived  on  ^e  poorest 
diet.  When  editor  of  the  ]&auniner, 
be  used  to  publudi  a  weekly  bnlledn 
of  the  state  of  his  bowels,  whidi,  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  were  almost  always 
weak  and  sadly  out  of  order.  C<m- 
trary  to  our  earnest  and  urgent  entiea^ 
ties,  he  would  drink  notihuig  stronger 
than  saloon.  He  absolutely  drenc£ad 
his  stomach  trith  that  beverage;  oc- 
casionally, to  be  sure,  he  had  recourse 
to  the  weakest  of  teas— nor  in  hottest 
weather  did  he  not  indulge  in  a  limit- 
ed  allowance  of  lemonade.  But  it  is 
sufficiently  correct  for  general  pur- 
poses hke  ours,  to  say  that  he  alijured 
all  potent  potations— that  his  liquids 
were  thin  and  attenuated  to  a  degree— 
and  that  nothing  generous  was  sufl^« 
ed  to  mingle  with  his  dail^  drink* 
His  solids  were  equally  unsatiafootorjr. 
A  mtre  wafer  of  ntlessham,  between 
the  finest  dnves  of  bread,  censtitttted  a 
breakfast— of  the  forenoon  abstinences 
df  Lisson  Grove,  a  luneh  trould  have 
been  a  ludicrous  misnomer — at  the 
sight  of  a  sirloin,  he  #ould  have  im- 
mediately fainted  away  beMe  the 
dinuer-b!oard— and  an  efince  of  tripe 
'would  to  him  haye  been  a  heaty  sup- 
per. These  are  all  matters  of  private 
concern;  but  our  amiable  patient  en- 
deavoured to  create  fbr  them  a  deep 
public  interest.  He  made  fluent  a|)- 
peal  to  the  people  of  England  on  his 
temperance,  and  often  concluded  a 
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^cttding  artide  on  the  state  of  Etiropt^ 
by  informatioii  concerning  the  state  (^ 
his  own  stomachy  which  for  the  pre- 
sent shall  be  left  to  the  reader's  ima- 
gination. Kings  knew  when  he  had 
a  cough — the  People  were  summoned 
to  b^old  the  wry  face  with  which  he 
took  a  purge  or  a  bolus  emetic — and 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  were  told 
to  suspend  their  deliberations  when  he 
moyea  an  acyoumment  to  the  garden. 
Many,  indeed,  were  the  daily,  as  well 
as  weekly,  periodicals,  which  he  at 
that  time  edited;  and  it  did  not  re- 
quire a  person  <i  our  perspicacity  to 
aee,  that  the  King  of  Cockney- Land 
was  fast  hurrying  to  an  untimely 
*  sraye.  '^0  for  a  blast  of  that  dread 
bom,"  to  warn  him  from  such  delete- 
rious dietl  But,  Cassandra-like,  we 
prophesied  in  vain,  ruin,  shame,  ex- 
patriation, and  d^th  to  this  great 
Trojan.  What  got  we  for  our  truly 
Christian  pains,  but  infatuated  disre- 
gard, ex  still  more  infotuated  abuse  ? 
Cup  after  cup  of  saloon  did  he  con- 
tinue to  swallow  in  defiance  of  us — 
his  inspired  oracle.  With  a  libaticm 
of  unmixed  water  from  the  New-Riyer 
did  he  deyote  us  to  the  infernal  gods 
— or,  with  long  and  loud  gulps  of 
thrice-distilled  oohea,  desecrate  us  to 
the  Furies.  With  an  air  of  offended 
ro^iesty,  that  was  meant  to  wither  us 
tntoanuihilation,  he  drew  on  his  vellow 
breeches  till  dieir  amplitude  embraced 
his  regal  seat  of  honour,  and  perking 
up  his  little  finger,  that  glittered  with 
a  crisp  brooch  containing  a  lock  of 
Milton's  hair  (congenial  spirit),  he 
ever  and  anon  for  our  poor  sakes  cast 
Scotland  with  all  her  pines  into  the 
sea.  Still  our  affection  for  our  un- 
bi^y  patient  was  unabated.  We,  Z., 
were  called  in;  and  that  severe  practi- 
taoner  sent  him  first  to  Coventry,  then 
la  Pisa,  and  finalljr  to  Florence. 

'*  In  medio  tutiasimus  ibis,"  were  the 
last  words  that  Z.  addressed  to  his 
nuyesty  on  his  embarkation  for  Italy. 
How  misentbly  that  wisest  advice  has 
been  neglected  too  clearly  appears  from 
this  ydume !  Always  in  extremes^  Mr 
Hunt  must  needs  now  tipple  idl  day 
long.  '^Wine^witie— generous  wine,^' 
is  bis  waking  and  sleeping  war-cry ! 
His  sbkening  slogan  1  What  a  chai^gi^ 
from  afour-cup-o-tea-manintoa  three- 
bottle  toper  o'  strong  drink !  He  that 
used  to  sip  like  a  grashopper,  now 
swilk  like  a  hippopotamus.  Instead  of 
"  pwing  for  another  dish  of  saloop/' 
be  calls  with  an  oath  for  a  bumper  of 


'^MontePnldano,  thekingof  all  wine." 
Heir,  Coekney-land  \  tbe  AndadiWB 

Apostate. 

**  Cups  of  chocokte. 

Aye,  or  tea, 
Are  not  aaedicines 
Made  for  me. 

I  vronld  sooner  take  to  poison, 
Than  a  single  cup  set  eyes  on 
Of  that  bitter  and  gailty  stuff  ye 
talk  of  by  tbe  name  of  eoffee  I 
Let  the  Arabs  and  the  Turks 
Count  it  'mongst  their  cruel  works : 
Foe  of  mankind,  black  and  turbid. 
Let  the  throata  of  slaves  absorb  it. 
Down  in  Tartarus, 
Down  in  Erebus, 

'Twas  the  detestable  Fifty  inyented  it : 
The  Furies  then  took  it. 
To  grind  and  to  cook  it. 
And  to  Proserpine  all  three  presented  it. 
If  the  Mussulman  in  Asia 
Doats  on  a  beverage  so  unseemly, 
I  differ  with  the  man  extremely.^ 
Was  there,  in  the  whole  history  of  men 
or  angels,  eyer  such  another  shocking 
abandonment  of  principle !  Here  is  a 
king,  who.  during  a  long  and  prosperous 
reign,  baa  ruled  oyer  Cockney-land  ac- 
cording  to    those   principles   whicli 
seated  him  on  the  throne  of  those 
realms.   And  now,  hear  it,  0  Heaven  ! 
and  give  ear,  thou  Earth !  He  br^s 
through  every  tie  held  most  sacred 
within  sound  of  Bow-Bell,  abjures  all 
that  he  eyer  gloried  in,  and,  not  satis- 
fied with  forgetting  the  obiects  once 
dearest  to  him  in  life,  bids  them  all  go 
to  hell  together ! 

"  Down  in  Tartarus, 

Down  in  Erebus,*' 

and  sends  afler  their  descent  into  those 
disnial  regions  a  shower  of  curses,  to 
anbitter  their  final  fall  and  irretrieyaMe 
ruin.  What  is  the  worst  conduct  of  the 
Holy  Alliance  to  this!  What  a  crash 
among  the  crockery !  cups  and  saucers, 
poories  and  tea-oota,  muffin-plates  and 
sugar-basins,  all  kicked  to  the  bottom- 
less pit  in  one  undistinguishable  over- 
throw f  If  there  be  any  public  spirit, 
any  patriotism,  any  independence,  any 
fr^om  in  that  Land,  the  present 
Kind's  crown  is  not  worth  three  weeks' 
purchase.  Where  sleepest  thou,  O 
Tims  the  Avenger  ?  We  are  willing 
to  pawn  our  pen  that  thou  wilt  not 
suffer  this  sacrilegious  despot  long  to 
trample  upon  tbe  cfaaritieaof  life. 
"  I  would  sooner  take  to  poison. 
Than  a  single  cup  set  eyes  on, 
Of  that  bitter  ind  guilty  sta#  y*. 
Talk  of  by  the  name  of  coffee  !** 


Mooaiia  of  iniqnily  .^aie  you  doC 
afraid  that  the  bolt  of  heaven  will 
strike  you  dead  in  ^our  impiety? 
Yet  mark  how,  in  spite  of,  and  un- 
known to^  himself,  he  abjures  the 
dearest  principles  in  the  choicest  lan- 
guage of  Cockneydora  !  He  curses 
the  co£^  that  he  drew  in  with  his 
mother's  miDc,  in  language  that  proves 
his  lineal  descent  from  King  Lud; 
and  aTows  his  preference  of  poison^  in 
terms  redolent  of  saloop>  the  most  in- 
noxioos  of  liquids  that  gurgle  from 
the  fountains  of  Cheapside. 

Nothing  is  so  tiresome  in  criticism 
as  dwelling  too  long  on  one  key.  Let 
us  therefore  change  the  key,  and  strike 
a  difi^rent  note.  What  think  you, 
sentle  reader^  of  Leigh  Hunt,  who  so 
K>ng  enacted  the  character  of '^  Apollar 
in  Cockaigne,"  undertaking  that  of 
*'  Bacchus  in  Tuscany  ?"  Must  he  riot 
be  a  perfect  Jack  of  all  trades  ?  In 
sood  truth,  Leigh  Hunt  is  never  in 
his  proper  element,  unless  he  be  a 
Heathen  God.  We  remember  he  once 
performed  Jupiter  Tonans,  but  his 
thunder  was  so  poor  that  it  would  not 
haye  soured  small  beer.  As  he  shook 
his  locks,  his  wig  fell  off*,  a  disaster 
which  convulsed  Olympus.  His  mode 
of  handling  the  eagle  betrayed  a  most 
ungodlike  timidity  of  his  talons,  and 
bis  bAovionr  to  Hebe,  '*  with  such  an 
air,"  was  about  as  celestial  as  that  of 
a  natty  Barman  to  ^e  barmaid  of 
the  Hen  and  Chick^is.    As  he  swore 

SStyx,  his  face  was  as  prim  as  that 
an  apin!entice  to  a  button-maker 
making  an  affidavy,  and  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Cloud-compeller,  he  could 
not  have  been  backed  against  ODo- 
herty  with  a  cigar.  In  Bacchus  he  is 
equally  drdl.  Instead  of  rolling  on 
in  a  car  drawn  by  tigers,  or  lions,  or 
panthers,  Leigh  makes  his  entrde  in  a 
sort  of  sbandry-dan,  lugged  along  by  a 
brace  of  donkeys.  What  a  conqueror 
of  India !  Lord  have  mercy  upon  him, 
be  could  with  diificultv  cross  the  ken- 
D^  As  well  might  tne  poor  starved 
apoAtecuy  assert  himself  to  be  Sir 
John  Falstaff*.  Why,  he  cannot  even 
look  rosy  about  the  gills.  He  cannot 
show  an  *'  honest  uce."  That  is  a 
most  ineffectual  stagger.  But,  hear ! 
hearl 

•'  God's  my  life,  what  glorious  claret ! 
Biased  be  the  ground  that  bare  it ! 
*Ti»  AvigMMU    Don't  say  <a  aask  of  it,* 
Into  my  soul  I  poor  <  a  cask  of  it  !* 
ArtilBiiios  tner  stilly  • 
Under  a  ton  there's  no  havmg  one's  fill : 
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A  tun !— a  tun ! 
The  deed  is  done." 

We  much  fear  that  Mr  Hunt  i 
was  drunk ;  and  if  we  are  right  in  out 
appreh^ision,  pray  what  ri^^t  has  he 
to  enact  Bacchus  in  Tuscany  ?  Is  ho 
not.  Adjutant,  shamming  Abraham, 
pretending  to  be  bouzy,  in  the  follow* 
mg  dismal  chaunt  of  merrim^t  ? 

*<  Cioeio  d' Andrea  himself  one  day, 
'Mid  bis  thunders  of  eloquence  bursting 

away, 
Sweet  in  his  gravity. 
Fierce  in  his  suavity, 
Dared  in  my  own  proper  presence  to  talk. 
Of  that  stuff  of  Aversa,  half  acid  and 

chalk. 
Which,  whether  it's  iRsijufoe,  or  whether 

it's  wine, 
Fkr  surpasses,  I  own,  any  science  of  mine. 
Let  him  indulge  in  his  strange  tipples 
With  his  piond  friend,  Fasano  there,'  at 

Naples  '' 

Who  with  a  horrible  impiety 
Swore  he  could  judge  of  wines  as  well  as  I. 
So  daring  has  that  bold  blasphemer  grown, 
He  now  pretends  to  ride  my  golden  throne. 
And  taking  up  my  triumphs,  rolls  along 
The  Cair  Sebetus  with  a  fiery  song ; 
Pampering,  besides,  those  laurels  that  he 

wears 
With  vines  that  fatten  in  those  genial  airs  ; 
And  then  be  maddens,and  against  e'en  me 
A  Thyrsus  shakes  on  high,  and  threats  his 

deity : 
But  I  withhold  at  present,and  endure  him : 
Phoebus  and  Pallas  from  mine  ire  secure 

him. 
One  day,  perhaps,  on  the  Sebetus,  I 
Will  elevate  a  throne  of  luxury ; 
And  then  he  will  be  humbled,  and  will 

come, 
Offering  devoutly,  to  avert  his  doom, 
Ischia's  and  Posilippo's  noble  Greek : 
And  then  perhaps  I  shall  not  scorn  to- 

make 
Peace  with  him,  and  will  booze  like  Hans 

and  Herman 
After  the  usage  German : 
And  'midst  our  bellying  bottles  and  vast 

flasks 
There  shall  be  present  at  our  tasks 
For  lofty  arbiter  (and  witness  gay  too) 
My  gentle  Marquis  there  of  Oliveto." 

Thou  pimpled  spirit  of  Drunken 
Bamaby  \  Wiiat  thmkest  thou  of  this 
Bacchanal,  nay,  of  this  Bacchus?  Is 
he  not  enough  to  set  the  table  in.  a. 
snore?  However,  let  him  drivel  on, 
and  then  sconce  him  in  a  tumbler  of 
salt  and  water. 
"  Let  me  purify  my  mouth 
In  an  holy  cup  o'  the  south ; 
In  a  golden  pitcher  let  me 
Head  and  ears  for  comfort  get  me, 
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And  drink  of  th«  wine  of  thft  Tiim  beniga, 

That  flpuldes  wann  in  Suitovine; 

Or  of  that  Tennilion  ebmner 

And  heart  wamerr 

WliidL  faroQgfat  «p  in  IVegonxano 

An  dd  atony  giggiano, 

Bloodis  60  br^t  and  lifts  the  head  so 

Of  the  toasters  of  Areno. 

*TwiH  be  haply  still  more  np, 

Sparkliog,  piquant,  quiek  i*  the  cup^ 

I^  O  page,  adroit  and  steady. 

In  thy  tuck*d.np  choral  surplice, 

Thon  infusest  (hat  Alhnno» 

That  Vaiano, 

Which  engoldens  and  empurplea 

In  tlia  groaads  there  of  my  RedL" 

Come  now^  Hnnt>  off  with  your 
salt  and  water^— What !  will  yoa  re- 
bel against  the  chair  ?  yoa  hare  been 
seoneed  far  an  hour's  consummate  and 
unproToked  driTeUing,  which  you  are 
plmed  to  9all  drunkenness ;  but  that 
won't  go  down  in  such  a  oompanv  as 
this-HBo— that's  a  good  boy*-a  little 
wider^-that  will  do ! 

See  how  it  runs  down  his  gicsem. 
His  gizzem,  his  gizzem, 

See  how  it  mns  down  his  gizzem, 
Ye  ho,  ye  ho,  ye  ho ! ! 

Now  that  you  hiaTe  submitted  your- 
self with  a  tolerably  good  ^race  to 
lawful  authority,  O  fiacchus  m  Tus* 
cany,  another  strain ! 
^  What  wine  is  that  I  see  ?  Ah, 
Bright  as  a  John  Dory : 
It  should  be  Malvagla, 
Tre*bbia*8  praise  and  glory. 
It  is,  i'iatth,  it  is : 
Push  it  nearer,  pri'thee ; 
And  let  me,  thou  fair  bliss. 
Fill  this  magnum  with  thee. 
I'ftuth,  it's  a  good  wine^ 
And  much  agrees  with  me. 
Here's  a  health  to  thee  and  thy  llne^ 
FHnce  of  Tuscany.*' 

Bravo !  Bravissimol  Encore!  En- 
core !  still  a  small  smell  of  saloop — 
but  very  fair— very  fair  for  a  novice. 
Go  on,  my  dear  Leigh.    Never  mind 
the  Aspirates.    Come,  be  classicaL 
**  To  the  sound  of  the  cymbal, 
And  sound  of  the  crotalus. 
Girt  with  your  Nebrides, 
Ho,  ye  Bassarides, 
Up,  up,  and  mingle  me 
Cups  of  that  purple  grape, 
Which,  when  ye  grapple,  ye 
Bless  Monterappoli. 
Then,  while  I  irrigate 
These  my  dry  viscera. 
For  they  bum  inwardly. 
Let  my  Fuins  cleverly 
Cool  my  hot  head  with  their 
Garlands  of  pampinus. 
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Ihen  to  the  crash  of  yoar 

Pipes  and  your  kettle*dmms. 

Let  me  have  simgio  me^ 

Roar*d  to  me,  rung  to  me^ 

Catches  and  love-songs 

Of  wonderful  mystery; 

While  the  drunk  Mamadesb 

And  glad  Egipaoi, 

To  the  rude  rapture  and  mystical  word- 
ing 

Bear  a  loud  burden. 

From  the  hill  before  us 

Let  the  villagers  raise  o*er  us 

Clappings  to  our  chorus ; 

And  all  around  resound 

Talabalacs,  tamburins,  and  horns, 

And  pipes,  and  bsgpipes,  and  the  things 
you  know,  boys. 

That  crv  out  Ho-boys  1" 
Bacchus !  my  worthy  feUow,  have 

you  forgot  Ariadne  ? 

**  The  ruby  dew  that  sdlls 

Upon  VaIdamo*s  hills, 

Touches  the  sense  with  odour  so  divine. 

That  not  the  violet, 

With  lips  with  morning  wet. 

Utters  such  sweetness  from  her  little 
shrine. 

When  I  drink  of  it,  I  rise 

Over  the  hill  that  makes  poets  wise. 

And  in  my  voice  and  in  my  song. 

Grow  so  sweet  and  grow  so  strong, 

I  challenge  Fhcebus  with  his  delphic  eyes. 

Give  me  then,  from  a  goMen  measure. 

The  ruby  that  is  my  treasury  my  treasure ; 

And  like  to  the  lark  that  goes  madden- 
ing above^ 

I'll  sing  songs  of  love! 

Songs  will  I  sing  more  moving  and  fine. 

Than  the  bubbling  and  quaffing  of  Ger- 
sole  wine. 

Then  the  rote  shall  go  round. 

And  the  cymbals  Ium, 

And  I'U  praise  Ariadne, 

My  beauty,  my  bliis  1 

I'll  sing  of  her  tresses^ 

I'll  sing  of  her  kisses  ; 

Now,  now  it  increases^ 

The  fervour  increases. 

The  fervour,  the  boiling  and  venemous 
bliss." 

Hush— halt  You  are  bringing  die 
blush  into  the  virgin  cheek  of  ODo« 
herty.  Change  the  measure  into  some- 
thing more  chaste. 
'*  He  who  drinks  water, 
I  wish  to  observe, 
Gets  nothing  from  me ; 
He  may  eat  it  and  starve^ 
Whetherit's  well,or  whether  it's  fountain^ 
Or  whether  it  comes  foaming  white  from 

the  mountain, 
I  cannot  admire  it^ 
Kor  ever  desire  it : 
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*Tif  ft  fool,  and  a  iiiadiiiaii»  and  impudent 

tnetcb, 
"Who  now  will  lire  in  a  nasty  ditch. 
And  tben  grow  proud,  and  fiiil  of  his 

whims, 
Comes  playing  the  deril  and  cursing  his 

brims, 
And  swells,  and  tumbles,  and  bothers  his 

margms, 
And  ruins  the  flowers,  although  they  be 

virgins. 
Moles  and  piers,  were  it  not  for  him. 
Would  last  for  ever. 
If  they*re  built  clever ; 
But  BO— U*s  aU  one  with  him— shik  or 


Let  the  people  ydept  Mameluke 
Fruse  the  Nile  without  any  rebuke ; 
liSt  the  Spaniards  praise  the  Tigus ; 
I  cannot  like  either,  even  for  negus. 
If  any  follower  of  mine 
Dares  so  fiir  forget  his  whie, 
"As  to  drink  an  atom  of  water. 
Here's  the  hand  should  devote  him  to 

slaughter. 
Let  your  meagre  doctorlings 
Gather  herbs  and  such  like  things ; 
Fellows,  that  with  streams  and  stills 
Think  to  cure  all  sorts  of  ills. 
Fve  no  fiuth  in  their  washery. 
Nor  think  it  worth  a  glance  of  my  eye : 
Yes,  I  hiQgh  at  them  for  that  matter, 
To  think  how  they,  widi  their  he^  of 

water, 
Fetriff  their  seiiBs  profound. 
And  make  'em  all  so  thick  and  so  round, 
HMt  Viviani,  with  all  his  mathematics, 
Would  fiul  to  square  the  circle  of  their 


Aw^  with  all  water, 

Wherevtt  I  eome ; 

I  forbid  it  ye,  gentlemen, 

Ailaodaome; 

liSflKmade  water. 

Jessamine  water. 

Our  tavern  knows  none  of  *em. 

Water's  a  hum. 

Jessamine  makes  a  pretty  crown ; 

But  as  a  drink,  'twill  never  go  down. 

All  your  hydromels  and  flips 

Come  not  near  these  prudent  lips. 

An  your  sippings  and  sherbets. 

And  a  thousand  such  pretty  sweets, 

Let  your  mincing  ladies  take  'em, 

And  fops  whose  little  fingers  ache  'em. 

Wine  1  Wine !  is  your  only  drink ; 

Grief  never  dares  to  look  at  the  brink ;  / 

Siz  times  a^year^to  be  mad  with  wine, 

I  hold  it  no  shame,  but  a  very  good  sign. 

I,  formy  part,  take  my  can, 

Solely  to  set  like  a  gentleman.'* 

Why,  Baediiis,  your  enemy  Som- 
imi  his  been  in  the  room  all  the  time 
yon  were  thogiog.  He  has  this  mo- 
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ment  g<me  to  the  door ;  bnt  give  us 
another  stave,  and  thm  can  be  no 
donbt  of  his  qpeedy  return. 

<«  Hallo !  What  phenomenon's  this, 

That  makes  my  head  turn  round? 

I'fiuth  I  think  it  is 

A  turning  of  the  ground  i 

Ho,  ho,  earth, 

If  that's  your  mirth, 

It  may  not,  1  think,  be  amiss  for  me 

To  leave  the  earth,  and  take  to  the  sea» 

HaUothere^aboatl  aboat! 

As  laige  as  can  float, 

Aslargeascanfloaty  and  stock'dplenteons- 

ly; 

For  that's  the  baUast,  boys»  for  the  salt 
sea. 

Here,  here,  herer-here's  one  of  ^ass  $ 
Tet  through  a  storm  it  can  dance  with  a 

lass. 
I'n  embark^  I  will. 
For  my  gentle  sport. 
And  drink  as  I'm  used 
•Till  I  settle  in  Port— 
Rock,/rock,— wine  is  my  stock, 
Wine  is  my  stock,  and  will  bring  us  to 

Port 
How,  brothers,  row. 
We'll  sail  and  we'll  go, 
We'll  all  go  sailing  and  rowing  to  Port- 
Ariadne,  to  For— to  Port. 
Oh  what  a  thing 
*T!s  for  you  and  for  me. 
On  an  evening  in  spring. 
To  sail  in  the  sea ! 
The  little  fresh  airs 
Spread  their  silver  wings, 
And  o'er  the  blue  pavement 
Dance  love-makings. 
To  the  tune  of  the  waters,  and  tremulous 

glee, 
Ihey  strike  up  a  danoe  to  people  at  sea. 
Bow,  brothers,  row. 
We'll  sail  and  vre'U  go, 
We^  sail  and  we'U  go,  till  we  settle  m 

F6rt— 
Ariadne,  in  Fo^— in  Port 
Pull  awayt  pull  away. 
Without  drag  or  delay  t 
No  gallants  grow  tired,  but  think  it  a 

sport. 
To  feather  their  oars  till  they  settle  in 

Port 
Ariadne,  in  For— in  Port. 
I'll  give  you  a  toast. 
And  then,  you  know,  you, 
Arianeeny,  my  beauty,  my  queeny, 
Shall  sing  me  a  little,  and  play  to  me  too 
On  the  manddla,  the  coocooroocoo. 
The  coocooroocoo. 
The  coocooroocoo. 
On  the  manddla,  the  coocooroocoQ. 
A  long  pu— 
A  strong  pu— 
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A  long  pull,  and  ttroflg  poll,  and  pull  al- 
together ! . 
Gallanta  and  boaterc,  mho  know  bow  to 

featlier, 
Never  get  tired,  but  think  it  a  sport. 
To  feather  their  oars,  till  they  settle  in 

port- 
Ariadne,  in  Por-^Eortj 
1*11  give  thee  a  toas— 
1*11  give  thee  a  toa8t*««tid  then,  you  know, 

jrou 
Shall  give  mo  one  toa 
Arianeenj,  taj  qbatnty,  mj  qneeny, 
Sing  roe,  you  ro—  .' 
Sing  me,  you  rou- 
sing me,  you  rogue,  and  play  to  me,  do, 
Onthevi6— r 
On  the  vi5Ui,  the  coocooroocoo, 


The  coocooroocoo, 
The  coocooroocoo. 
On  the  \i61a,  the  coocooroocoo.** 
Enter  Mr  AMBaosE. 
3/ r  Ambrose,    I  beg  pardon^  sir^— * 
didn't  yon  ring  the  bdl? 

North.  Yes,  Ambrose.    Take  Bac- 
chus in  Tuscany  to  the  Cherry  Cham- 
ber.   You  see  that  he  has  reached  an 
era  of  the  highest  cii^ilatioo. 
Boc  On  U^  vi^  the  oooooorooQM ! 
The  coocooroocoo. 
The  coocoorooeooy 
On  the  Tidla,  the  oooeooroocoo ! 
ODoherfy,  Damn  the  ninny-Huore 
oysters. 


A  LBCTURE,  &C.* 

By  W.  EUery  Chaining,  DH.  Boston,  New  Engiand, 


This  is  an  unassuming  little  work^ 
of  8ix«and-forty  |«ge8^  thrown  upon 
the  world,  unrecommended  by  any 
pompous  display  of  deep  learning  or 
metaphysical  subtlety.  We  had  scarce- 
ly read  haif-a-dozen  pages,  however, 
before  we  were  quite  convinced  that 
the  author  was  a  man  of  sound  judg- 
ment and  clear  understanding,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  work  proved  that  hcj 
was  equally  correct  in  feeling,  and  re- 
fined m  taste.  We  think  that  it  unite% 
aJl  the  requisites  of  a  standard  treatise 
on  the  Christian  religion.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  short.  In  the  next,  there. 
la  much  for  the  head,  good  plain  com* 
mon  sense,  intelligible  to  all ;  and,  in 
the  third  place,  there  is  very  much* 
for  the  heart. 

.  Paley's  Eyidenees,  excellent  as  it  is 
as  a  work,  is  mudi  too  long.  Not  one 
man  in  twenty  thousand  has  a  com- 
mand over  his  attenticm  suffideikt  to 
ait  down  doggedly  to  understand  his 
two  propositions,  each  of  which,  if  we 
remember  right,  requires  eight  or  ten 
chapters  to  develope  it  entirely.  The 
distance  between  the  first  and  last 
links  of  the  chain  of  reasoning,  is  too 
great  to  allow  us  to  retain  all  the  in« 
termediate  connexions.  Then  the  style 
is  as  uninviting  as  it  could  be,  at  least 
to  us.  Addison  is  too  difilise.  Gro- 
tius,  which  in  our  opinion  is  by  far 
the  most  satisfactory  work  upon  the 
subject,  is  too  dr^  and  learned  for  the 
generality.    Christianity  is  preached 


to  the  peasant  as  well  as  to  the  nhilo- 
sopher.  Itsevidences,  therefore, snould 
be  accessible  to  the  one  as  well  as  to 
the  other.  There  is  nothing  incom- 
patible in  the  idea,  the  best  works  are 
those  which  are  always  roost  popular* 
Leslie's  most  excellent  work  contains 
irrefutable  arguments  in  favour  of 
Christianity^,  but  it  is  rather  too  lo- 
gical^  requiring  more  attention  than 
men  in  general  are  willing  to  afibrd 
any  subject,  however  important. 

A  treatise  on  the  evidences  of  Christ- 
tianity  should  be  deeply  imbued  wit^ 
the  spirit  of  Saint  Paul.  It  should  be, 
"  All  things  to  all  men."  The  rea- 
soning should  be  plain,  Ynanly,  and 
profound,  for  the  logician.  Thestyl^ 
should  be  elegant  for  the  man  of  taste 
— and  the  man  of  feeling  should  be 
moved  by  the  portraiture  of  the  moat 
exalted  characters  that  ever  sojoumod 
on  this  earth.  For  our  own  part,  we 
must  own  that  our  Saviour's  charac- 
ter, considered  as  that  of  a  man  only, 
affords  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of 
his  being  a  God,  that  we  can  imagine. 
And  yet  how  rarely  is  this  view  of  the 
subject  ever  brought  forward!  The 
saints  may  talk  as  they  will  of  our  de- 
pravity, hut  we  assert,  that  it  is  out 
of  our  power  not  to  be  moved  with 
the  good  and  the  beautiful,  and  eaual- 
ly  so,  not  to  detest  the  vicious  and  the 
deformed.  Who  ever  rejoiced  in  the 
successful  villainy  of  logo — (this,  by 
the  way,  should  he  a  sufficient  answer 
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to  the  maJani  eant  ugAaH  pby*go« 
iai^)  or  ivto  dtiet  not  fed  fatt  cfete«- 
tctiMi  of  Tiee  Btreng&ictted,  rather 
tiiiii  weakened  hj  sudi  a  di^laj  ?  It 
is  a  principle  of  tne  mind^  as  stable  as 
the  mind  itaelf>  to  venerate  the  good, 
and  detest  the  bad ;  and  no  man,  how* 
erer  d^^ved^  mis  to  acknowledge 
the  force  of  this  ^wer— where  did  the 
ancients  find  their  gods  ?  In  (heir  he- 
roes—for such  was  ue  strength  of  this 
instinctive  feeling,  that  they  could  not 
but  people  the  heavens  with  those 
beingSy  who  had  been  the  benefactors 
of  l£e  human  race  while  on  earth. 
And  jet,  if  they  deserved  the  venera* 
tion  m  enlightened  nations,  how  much 
more  so  the  *'  man  Jesus  J" 

Thia  view  of  our  Saviour's  charac- 
ter haa  many  advanlsges,  we  were  al- 
most saying  over  every  other — we  are 
all  of  US  capable  of  aj^nredatiBg  the 
aoeid  and  kindred  af&otionsi  of  reeog- 
oiaing  the  saerifioea  that  one  roan 
mkes  for  anotheri  These  touch  the 
hmrt,  and  fbr  them  we  have  a  kunuu^ 
9fmpa&^*  But  place  befbre  us  a  long 
mio  of  intricate  reasoning,  to  prove 
that  there  is  a  wonderfbl  Bong,  at 
whost  command  the  elements  are  con- 
grmted  into  form,  and  whose  powers 
are  uHmitable — ^we  may  fear,  we  may 
wonder— but  we  shatl  rarely  love. 
We,  who  are  laymen,  and  who  do  not 
trouble  ourselves  much  with  contro- 
versial divinity^  must  confess  that  it 
waa  in  the  sublimity  of  its  precepts, 
and  in  the  loveliness  of  the  conduct  of 
ita  Ibnnder,  that  we  felt  the  truth  of 
the  Christian  religion. 

Tdl  any  person  unacquainted  with 
Christianity,  that  there  was  such  a 
diaracter  as  Jesus,  and  he  must  vaoe- 
raiehim. 

Tdl  him  that  he  was  possessed  of 
to  wonderful  a  ipind,  that  even  as  a 
hoy  the  most  learned  of  hia  nation 
heolteoed  unto  him,  and  were  amaied 
at  hia  doctrines;  and  yet,  withal,  that 
Ida  dbaracter,  too,  was  so  simple,  mild, 
maActed,  and  kind,  that  bttle  chil* 
dren  loved  to  approadi  and  be  near 
liiiii — that  hia  whole  Uf e  waa  dedica- 
ted to  dUe  good  of  othcCT  ■  that  he  was 
80  disintenated,  tiiatwhen  consulted 
by  the  ridi,he  bade  thetn  divide  their 
fortunes  with  the  poor  and  needy,  al- 
though he  himsdf '^  had  not  where  to 
lay  ms  head"— that  he  was  so  tender 
ft  aon,  that  even  in  the  pangs  of  an 
asnnialBgdeath,  beei^oined  the  friend 
VMn  he  loved  to  take  bis  mother 
borne,  and  be  the  support  of  her  old 
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affe-HK>  warm  a  patriot,  that  he  wept 
mtterlv  when  he  thought  on  his  ooun- 
tnr's  downfall — so  patient  and  medc 
of  sphit,  that  tdioi  hanghig  on  the 
cross,  and  forced,  he  uttered  not  a 
sin^  oomi^aint— 80  forgiving,  that 
amid  the  ten  thousand  curses  of  hia 
enemies  who  had  crudfied  him,  one 
aolitary  prayer  broke  fWrni  his  lips, 
alone,  and  mingling  with  them,  as- 
cended to  the  footstool  of  the  Almigh- 
ty, "Father,  forgive  them,  they  know 
not  what  ihey  do !" 

In  a  popular  work  on  die  evklenoea 
of  Christianity,  therefore,  this  view 
should  not,  in  our  opinion,  be  lost 
sight  of,— Let  all  iSnke  overwhelming 
reasons,  too,  whidi  the  tdent  and  m- 
dustry  of  our  divines  have  collected, 
be  mingled  with  those  deductions  firom 
Scripture,  which,  firom  iheir  innate 
beauty,  have  famished  inmmiecablo 
sulnects  for  the  poet  and  the  painter^ 
and  we  win  venture  to  say,  diat  audi 
a  work,  so  executed,  will  ensure  ^e 
gratitude  of  all  mankind. 

Such  a  woik  is  really  wanted.  Atho* 
ism  is  not  so  rare  a  bhndness  of  intel- 
lect aa  ia  genendly  thought.  Weour^ 
sdves  are  acquainted  with  more  thui 
one  who  retain  such  opinions— men 
ofexemplary  conduct,  too.  SofiurfWrni 
abhorring,  we  consider  them  as  ob- 
jects of  our  sincere  commiseration. 
We  were  tdd  of  one  dd  genfieman, 
who,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  wrote  down 
the  grounds  of  his  dksent,  in  the 
hopes  that  the  firiend  to  whom  he 
diowed  the  manuscript,  might  answer 
them  satisfacforily.  He  would  have 
given  half  his  fbrtifne  to  have  been, 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  Christtanitv. 
A  work  of  the  nature  we  mean  mignt 
have  e£^cted  the  desirable  change,  for 
ho  was  aman  who  had  been  reasoning 
aUhialifi^ 

To  write  such  a  work  requires  a 
combination  of  exoellendes  which 
rardy  co-exist.  Dr  Channing  might 
probably  attempt  it  himself;  a  very 
little  enlargement  of  the  plan,  and  a 
little  more  attention  to  the  detail  of 
his  "  lecture,"  would  embrace  all  diat 
we  mean. 

By  the  way,  while  we  reeommend 
the  attention  to  those  beauties  with 
which  Scripture  abounds,  we  b^ 
leave  to  put  in  our  dissent  to  those 
*'  appeals  to  tfie  heart"  as  they  are 
callea,  whidi  we  have  too  often  neard 
in  Scotland,  and  even  in  England. 
In  us  these  rhtpsodies  have  only  pro- 
duced disgust.  For  the  roost  part^ 
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they  are  made  up  of  acraps  of  scrip- 
ture snatched  at  hazard,  and  sent  forth 
like  grape-^iot,  to  hit  whom  they 
may.  The  men  that  uttor  them  are^ 
for  the  most  part,  illiterate,  and^  what 
is  strange,  proud  in  heing  unlearned*^ 
why,  we  know  not. 

We  presume^  however,  that  a  dis- 
course m  bad  English  must  be  of  won- 
derfully greats  efficacy  than  one  in 
which  the  rules  of  gnonmar  are  ob- 
served. « 

It  is  a  fashion  to  follow  them,  be- 
oanse  it  is  said  they  are  in  earnest 
We  give  them  all  the  credit  they  de- 
mre  for  bdng  sincere  Christians  ;  but, 
do  Uieir  folbwers  imagine,  that  be- 
cause a  man  is  a  sincere  Christian, 
therefore  he  is  fit  for  a  Christian  teach- 
er? At  that  rate,  the  peasant,  who 
is  touched  by  the  wonders  of  astrono- 
nomy,  is  admirably  calculated  for  ex- 
pounding the  Principia  of  Newton. 
It  has  been  thrown  in  our  teeth  that 
^e  Apostles  were  illiterate  fishermen, 
and  ttiat  twelve  cobblers  of  London 
were -as  fit  instruments  as  twelve  fish- 
ermen of  JudsM.  We  wish  these  people 
would  turii  to  a  sermon  of  that  sound 
divine  and  accomoliahed  scholar,  Hors- 
ley.  They  woula  there  learn  that  the 
Apostles  were  inspired  with  that 
knowledge  for  which  the  Christian 
teacher  of  our  day  is  expected  to  UmI. 
We  certainly  regard  such  teachers  of 
the  "  word/  as  really  mischievous, 
being  convinced  that  half  our  mad- 
houses are  furnished  from  their  taber- 
nacles. To  the  weak  and  sensitive 
they  make  the  mild  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity terrific  As  for  ourselves,  who 
of  course  look  upon  ourselves  as  nei- 
ther weak  nor  sensitive,  their  rhapso- 
dies only  recall  the  bi^tt-end  of  an  an- 
^cient  cavalier  song—- ^ 
From  cushion-pouD^en  and  fttmi  those 
Who  muffle  out  their  unleanied  zeal  in 

prose. 
As  if  the  road  to  heaven  was  through  the 
nose! 

Libera  not ! 

It  is  time,  however,  to  present  the 
reader  with  a  f^w  specimens  of  our 
author's  little  >vrdrk. 

**  We  ar«  never  to  forget  tliat  God's 
adherence  to  the  order  of  the  universe  is 
not  necessary  and  mechanical,  but  intel- 
ligent and  voluntary.  He  adheres  to  it 
not  for  its  own  sake,  or  because  it  has  a 
sacredness  which  compels  him  to  respect 
it ;  but  simply  because  it  is  most  suited 
to  accomplish  purposes  in  whicli  he  is 
engnged.  It  is  a  means,  and  not  an  end ; 
tinU,  like  all  other  means,  must  give  way 
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wh«i  the  end  can  beat  be  pradioted  wHh- 
out  it.  It  is  the  mark  of  a  wcAk  mind 
to  make  an  idol  of  order  and  method ;  to 
cUng  to  established  forms  of  business^ 
when  they  clog  instead  of  advancing  it. 
If  then  the  great  purposes  of  the  )miverse 
can  best  be  accomplished  by  departing 
from  its  established  laws,  these  Uws  will 
undoubtedly  be  suspended;  and  though 
broken  in  the  letter,  they  will  be  obser- 
ved in  their  spirit ;  for  the  ends,  for  which 
they  were  first  instituted,  will  be  advan- 
ced by  their  violation.  Now  the  question 
arises,  for  what  purposes  were  nature  and 
its  order  appointed  ?  and  there  is  no  pre- 
sumption in  saying,  that  the  highest  of 
these  is  the  improvement  of  intelligent 
beingsi  Mind,  (by  which  we  mean  both 
moral  and  intellectual  powers,)  is  God*s 
first  end.  The  great  purpose,  for  which 
an  order  of  nature  is  fixed,  is  plainly  the 
fbnnatk>n  of  Mind.  In  a  creation  with- 
out order,  where  events  would  follow 
without  any  reguUir  suecesskm,  it  is  ob- 
vioos  that  Mind  must  be  kept  in  perpe- 
tual in&ncy ;  for,  in  such  a  universe,  ttere 
could  be  no  reasoning  frqm  effects  to 
causes,  no  induction. to  establish  general 
truths,  no  adaptation  of  means  to  ends ; 
that  is,  no  science  relating  to  God,  or 
matter,  or  mind ;  no  action ;  no  virtue. 
The  great  purpose  of  God  then,  I  repeat 
it,  in  establishing  the  order  of  nature,  is 
to  form  and  advance  the  mind ;  and  if  the 
case  should  occur  in  which  the  interests 
of  the  mind  could  best  be  advanced  by 
departing  from  this  order,  or  by  miracu- 
lous agency,  then  the  great  purpose  of 
the  creation,  the  great  end  of  its  Uws  and 
regularity,  would  demand  such  depar- 
ture ;  and  miracles,  instead  of  warring 
against,  would  concur  with  nature." 

The  following  views  are  quite  novel 
to  us,  and  we  think  them  so  deserving 
of  attention,  that  we  shadl  not  apolo- 
gisse  in  extracting  the  passage. — 

•'  Before  quitting  the  general  consider- 
ation of  mhvcles,  I  ot.^ht  to  take  some 
notice  of  Hume's  celebrated  argument  on 
this  subject ;  not  that  it  merits  the  atten- 
tion which  it  has  received,  for  infidelity 
has  seUom  forged  a  weaker  weapon ;  but 
because  it  is  specious,  and  has  derived 
weight  from  the  name  of  Its  author. 
The  afgument  is  briefly  this,— <  That  be- 
lief is  founded  upon  and  regulated  by  ex- 
perience. Now  we  often  experienoe  tea- 
timony  to  be  false,  but  never  witness  • 
departure  from  the  order  of  nature.  That 
men  may  deceive  us  when  they  testify  to 
miracles,  is  therefore  more  accordant 
with  experience,  tlian  that  nature  should 
be  irregular ;  and  hence  there  is  a  balance 
of  proof  against  miracles,  a  presumption 
so  strong  as  to  outweigh  the  strongest 
testimony.' 
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«  1.  This  argomciit  affim^  that  the 
cfcdibiltty  of  (iMts,  or  statements,  is  to 
be  decided  by  their  soeoidanee  with  the 
established  order  of  iiatore»  and  by  this 
8tan<krd  only.  Now,  if  nature  compre- 
hended all  existences  and  all  powers,  this 
position  might  be  admitted :  But  if  there 
is  a  Being  higher  than  nature,  the  origin 
of  all  its  powers  and  motions,  and  whose 
character  ikUs  under  our  notice  and  ex- 
perience as  truly  as  the  creation,  then 
there  Is  an  additional  standard  to  which 
fiwts  and  statements  are  to  be  referred ; 
and  works  which  violate  nature's  order 
win  still  be  credible,  if  they  agree  with 
the  known  properties  and  attributes  of 
its  author;  because  for  such  works  we 
can  assign  an  adequate  cause  and  suffi. 
cient  reasons,  and  these  are  the  qualities 
and  conditions  on  which  credibility  de- 


^  2.  Tliis  aigument  of  Hume  proves 
too  mucfa»  snd  theiefore  proves  nothing; 
It  proves  too  mneh ;  for  if  I  am  to  reject 
tiie  sCTPOgest  testimony  to  miracles,  be- 
cause testimony  has  often  deceived  me, 
whilst  nature's  Older  has  never  been 
foond  to  foil,  then  I  ought  to  reject  a 
mirade,  even  if  1  should,  see  it  with  my 
own  eyei^  and  if  all  my  senses  should 
attest  It ;  for  all  my  senses  have  some- 
times given  false  reports,  whilst  nature 
has  never  gone  astray;  and  therefore,  be 
the  drcnmstsnoes  ever  so  decisive  or  in- 
consistent with  deception,  still  I  must 
not  believe  what  I  see,  and  hear,  and 
touch;  what  my  senses,  exercised  accord- 
ing to  the  most  deliberate  judgment,  de- 
clare to  be  true.  All  this  the  argument 
tequtres.— And  it  proves  too  much ;  for 
disbelief^  in  the  case  supposed,  is  out  of 
our  power,  and  is  instinctively  pronoun- 
ced idisnrd ;  and  what  is  more,  it  would 
subvert  that  very  order  of  nature  on  which 
the  aigument  rests;  for  this  order  of  na- 
ture  is  learned  only  by  the  exercise  of 
ny  senses  and  judgment,  and  if  these 
ful  m^  in  the  most  unexceptionable  cir- 
comstances,  then  their  testimony  to  na- 
tsre  is  of  little  worth. 

"  Ooce  more :  This  argument  is  built 
OB  an  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  testi- 
■M«y,  and  it  is  surprising  that  thto  error 
has  not  been  more  strikingly  exposed. 
Testiiiiooy,  we  are  told,  cannot  prove  a 
mimde.  Now,  the  truth  is,  th|t  testi- 
mony, of  itself  and  immediately,  proves 
no  foct  iduLtever,  not  even  the  most 
common.  Testimony  can  do  nothing 
BBore  than  show  us  the  state  of  another's 
mind  in  regard  to  a  given  fact.  It  can 
only  show  us  that  the  testifier  has  a  be- 
lief a  conviction,  that  a  certain  pheno- 
meoon  or  event  has  occurred.  Here  tes- 
timony stops ;  and  the  reality  of  the  event 
is  to  be  judged  altogether  from  tlic  na- 
ture and  degree  of  this  conviction,  and 
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Irdm  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
exists.  Tills  conviction  is  an  effect 
which  must  have  a  causey  and  needs  to 
be  explained;  and  if  no  cause  can  be 
found  but  the  real  occurrence  of  the 
event,  then  this  occurrence  is  admitted 
as  true.  Such  is  the  extent  of  testimony. 
Now,  a  man  who  affirms  a  miraculous 
phenomenon,  or  event,  may  give  us  just 
as  decisive  proofo,  by  his  character  and 
conduct,  of  the  strength  and  depth  of  his 
conviction,  as  if  he  were  affirming  a  com- 
mon occurrence.  Testimony,  then,  does 
just  as  much  in  the  case  of  miracles  as 
of  common  events;  that  is,  it  discloses  to 
OS  the  conviction  of  another's  mind. 
Now,  this  con?  iction,  in  the  case  of  mU 
racles,  requires  a  cause,  an  explanation, 
as  much  as  in  every  other;  and  if  the 
circumstances  be  such,  that  it  could  not 
have  sprung  up  and  been  established  but 
by  the  reality  of  the  alleged  miracle,  then 
that  great  and  fundamental  principle  of 
human  belief,  namely,  that  every  efbet 
must  have  a  causey  compels  us  to  admit 
the  miracle." 

This  celebrated  sophism  of  Hame 
is  very  well  answered^  we  thinks  in  the 
above  extract. 

We  offer  one  short  passage  more,  in 
illustration  of  the  force  <»  evidence 
arising  from  a  view  of  our  Saviour's 
character.— 

**  These  various  particulars  I  cannot 
attempt  to  unfold.  One  or  two  may  be 
illustrated,  to  show  you  the  mode  of  ap- 
plying the  principles  which  I  have  laid 
down.  I  will  take  first  the  character  gf 
Jesus  Christ.  How  is  this  to  be  explain- 
ed by  the  principles  of  human  nature  ?— 
We  are  immediately  struck  with  this  pe- 
culiarity in  the  Author  of  Christianity, 
that  whilst  all  other  men  are  formed  in  a 
measure  by  tbe  spirit  of  the  age,  we  can 
discover  in  Jesus  no  impression  of  the 
period  ui  which  he  lived.  We  know  with 
considerable  accuracy  the  state  of  socie- 
ty, the  modes  of  thinking,  the  hopes  and 
expectations  of  the  country  in  which  Je- 
sus was  bom  and  grew  up ;  and  he  is  as 
free  from  them,  and  as  exalted  above 
them,  as  if  he  had  Uved  in  another  world, 
or,  with  every  sense  shut  on  the  objects 
around  him.  His  character  has  in  it  no- 
thing local  or  temporary.  It  can  be  «c- 
plained  by  nothing  around  him.  His  his- 
tory shows  him  to  us  a  solitary  being, 
living  for  purposes  which  none  but  him- 
self comprehended,  and  enjoying  not  so 
much  as  the  sympathy  of  a  single  mind. 
His  apostles,  his  chosen  companions, 
brought  to  him  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  and 
nothing  shows  its  strength  more  striking- 
ly, than  the  slowness  with  which  it  yield- 
ed in  these  honest  men  to  the  iustruC'. 
Uons  of  Jesus.** 
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REMARKS  OK  IfR  COTBKTRy's  ATTEMPT  TO  IDENTIFY  JUNIUS  WITH  XORD 
GEORGE  SACKVILLE.* 


Eight  years  hare  now  elapsed  since 
thepublicattention  was  strongly  seized 
by  an  attempt  to  identify  the  author 
d  the  Letters  of  Junius  with  a  poli- 
tical character  of  considerable  impor- 
tance then  surviving — Sir  Philip  Fran- 
cis. The  volume  in  which  this  thesis 
was  maintained  had  the  fortune  to 
attract,  in  an  especial  manner,  the  no- 
tice of  the  Edinbursh  Reviewers,  and 
the  article  in  whidi  its  propositions 
were  retailed,  was,  at  the  time,  look- 
ed upon  as  among  the  most  successful 
of  their  effbrts  in  this  kind.  Ouv 
attention  is  now  solicited  to  another 
volume,  whidb  hsis  for  its  object  the 
idtntifioatbn  of  Junius  with  another 
person  alto^her,  a  person  of  infinitely 
mreater  importance  in  every  respect, 
we  late  Viscount  Sackvilte,  better 
known  under  his  earlier  appellations 
of  Lord  George  Sackville,  and  Lord 
Oeoi^  Germldne. 

Sir  Philip  Francis  when  the  at- 
tempt  above  alluded  to  was  made 
known  to  him,  made  no  answer  except 
this,— '^  It  is  a  malignant  fiikdiood 
and  eahunny."  L<na  Sadcville  has 
been  dead  these  forty  years,  so  that  he 
has  no  opportunity  to  make  or  to  with- 
hold a  sunilar  msavowal.  This  we 
consider,  we  must  distinctly  say,  as  of 
no  consequence  whatever.  The  Edin- 
buzgh  Reviewer  thought  that  after  the 
}apse  of  near  half  a  century.  Sir  Philip 
Francis  need  have  no  unpleasant  feel- 
ings in  seeing  the  Letters  of  Junius 
traced  to  his  pen.  We  take  quite  a 
di£ferent  view  of  the  matter,  and  are 
itrmly  persuaded  that  no  man  who  had 
any  m^gment  of  the  feelings  of  a  gen- 
tleman left  within  him,  could  have 
suffia^d  himself  and  Junius  to  be 
identified  after  ihe  lapse  of  whatever 
period  of  time,  without  emotions  of 
tiie  most  perfect  agony.  Junius,  who- 
ever he  was,  was  a  man  of  extraordi- 
nary genius.  His  book  must  always 
preserve  its  place  high  amons  tne 
dassics'of  England ;  but  beyond  this 
ihtellectual  praise  an  is  dark.  Junius 
was  a  first-rate  master  of  the  art  of  rhe- 
torical invective ;  but  he  was  also  one 
of  the  meanest,  the  basest  of  libellers : 


Re  had  fot  ever  forfeited  his  character 
as  a  gentleman  by  what  he  had  done  ; 
for  he  had  raked  together,  without 
even  thepretence  of  any  ptibHc  grounds 
for  so  domg,  all  the  most  secret  domes- 
tic calumnies  he  could  muster,  and 
mixed  them  up  in  the  chalice  which  he 
held  to  the  lips  of  his  pohtical  enemies* 
He  had,  in  innumeraole  instances,  li- 
belled the  men  of  a  family  through  ita 
women.  This  one  trait  is  enou^  fat 
as.  We  say  nothing  even  of  the  n^i* 
COTOus  attacks  upon  his  ianooent,  v^m 
aUe,  and  respectable  Sovex^gn*  /Wd 
take  one  broad  position.  Thepolitioid 
writer  vho  had  permitted  himadif  to 
assail  his  opponents,  by  insulting  tfaeiv 
wives  and  sisters,  eouM  nevier  hc^to 
acknowledge  his  trespass,  and  yet  to 
maintain  his  place  in  society  ;  anl 
therefore  no  man  capable  of  writing 
Junius  could  evar,  by  poanbility,  wit« 
ness  without  torture  any  attempt  to 
identify  him  with  that  Gigantic  ^la- 
dow.  If  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  be 
still  of  an  opposite  opinion,  we  are 
sorry  to  difibr  firom  so  great  an  antho- 
rity:  but  we  cannot  hwp  it 

The  fact  is,  tiiat  Junius  and  ^ 
Philip  Francis  were,  both  of  them^ 
Whigs ;  and  the  fact  is  also,  that,  up 
to  the  time  at  which  the  Edinbunp 
Review  about  Junius  appeared,  ue 
Whigs  of  our  own  time  held  and  main- 
tained (ay,  and  acted  upon  too)  very 
different  notions,  as  to  some  ratte-  im- 
portant matters,  from  those  which  they 
nave  since  found  it  convenient  to 
adopt — or  at  least  to  proclaim.  The 
article  in  question  appeared  long  be- 
fore any  Edinburgh  Reviewer  had 
dreamt  that  the  day  might  ever  oomei 
when  he  should  find  it  oonvenient  to 
represent  personality  either  as  a  mo- 
dem or  as  a  Tory  invention.  In  those 
days,  the  '*  Twopenny  Post  bag"  was 
the  beaU'ideal  of  ele^nt  satire ;  and 
nobody  need  bhi^  to  own  himsitf 
author  of  Junius'  attadcs  upon  tiie 
Tory  ladies  of  his  time !  We  leave  our 
fHend  to  read  over  his  admirable  and 
admired  article  now  with  what  feel- 
ings he  may,  and  proceed  at  once  to 
the  subject  of  the  volume  bdbre  us. 


*  A  Critical  EDquiiy  r^^arding  the  real  author  of  the  Letters  of  Junias,  proving 
them  to  have  been  written  by  Lord  Viscount  Stckville.  By  Geoige  Covcntiy.  Lon- 
don :  Wmiam  PhiUips,  George  Yard,  Lomburd  Street,  1885. 
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9iM  LordG^^  Stieimlki 


We  n^  to  iti  wMmi ;  becaoie,  be* 
tee  we  eome  to  itself»  we  must  adTcrt 
tee  very  intoretdnc  chapter  in  the  ve* 
Ber^leMrCharleefiatkr's'^  Reuunit** 
eeilces/'  which  work  wm  first  pibli^- 
cd  in  1882.  Mr  Bntfer  was  hvins  on 
terms  of  great  inttmtcv  wiih  Wukea 
•oaQ  after  ^  time  of  J uniua's  publi* 
tationa,  and  iheae  two  centlemen  con-i 
imietlj  anraaed  themamea  with  e  de- 
ubcrate  inquiry  into  the  elaima  of  the 
Afferent  persona  who  had,  up  to  that 
day,  been  soapected.  Their  inqniry 
teMniuaied  in  nothinr.  Mr  wUka 
imdmed  to  aoapect  the  late  Bidiop 
Bnder.  The  other  saw  no  stren|;tn 
in  any  of  the  aigomenta  on  which 
Wilkes'  sumidon  QTor^  after  alT^  it  was 
BO  more)  relied^  He  gaTC  the  result 
ef  the  inreatigatton  in  a  letter,  which, 
ere  long,  foami  its  way  into  the  pages 
of  die  Anti- Jacobin  Rraew,  then  flou- 
nsuing* 

The  sntject,  howerer,  had  con- 
tinned  to  occnpy  Mr  Butler's  aUe 
aaind ;  and,  in  hla  '^  Reminiscences,"* 
lie  tafaea  up  the  state  of  the  contro* 
▼crar  as  it  nad  been  left  by  the  pub- 
lieatmn  of  the  attempts  to  identiff 
Jnnina  with  Sir  Philip  Francis,  and, 
•upon  the  whole,  treats  of  it  with  ^qual 
^gennity  and  candour.  The  senend 
lesnk  waa,  that  he  thouffbt  the  ex- 
tenal  evidenoe  for  Sir  Phmp  was  very 
strong,  the  internal  of  the  yery  weak- 
en, and  conduded  that  Shr  Philip  had 
indeed  been  connected  with  Juniua, 
but  diia  only  aa  an  amanuensis.  This 
dieary  sufficiently  accounted  for  the 
•many  atrikiuff  facta  which  had  been 
alle^  in  evidence  of  Sir  Philip's  con- 
nexion with  the  terrible  Letters; — 
among  others,  it  accounted  for  the 
fiict,  that  Sir  Philip  was  promoted 
from  a  very  obscure  rankhere,  to  a 
Tery  high  oiffioe  in  India  shortly  after 
Junius  ceased  to  write,  because,  ar- 
gued Mr  Butler,  Junius  might  be  a 
man  cot  above  entering  into  a  com- 
promise with  Lord  North,  yet  en- 
tirdy  above  seeking  any  pecuniary 
compensation  for  his  silence  to  him- 
ad^  uid  such  a  man  might  easily  have 
been  able  to  have  his  amanuensis  pro- 
Tided  for,  even  in  the  hiffh  style  in 
which  Sir  PhUip  Francis  s  then  un- 
kmowmmerUt  were  certainly  most  sud- 
denly and  uneiqpectedly  rewarded. 

'uedaa  to  Junius 
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himsdf.  MrBntler  says,  that  he  Unw 
self  recoUecta  the  first  person  who  wan 
generally  auspected  was  Lord  George 
Sackville.  He  adds,  that  Sir  WilUm 
Driaper  lived  and  died  in  the  belief 
that  Lord  George  was  the  man.  In 
fiict,  no  other  fruible  guess  waa  made 
at  the  time,  except  one ;  we  allude  tot 
the  suspicSona  of  Burke.  These  sua* 
mdona  nave,  we  think,  been  entirdy 
disproved.  The  evidence  of  style  ja 
kere  ao  strong,  that  it  alone  might  be 
sufficient ;  but  further,  die  pditioa  of 
Juniua  differed  essentially  from  thoas 
of  Burke  as  to  the  Stamp  Act,  the  Tri* 
ennial  Parliamenta  Bill— in  shcwt,  aa 
to  aome  of  the  most  importent  qtteia^ 
tions  of  the  time.  Thirdly,  and  lHady^ 
and  eondusively,  there  is  nothing  &^ 
ther  inBttrke*8  character,  or  in  Burke's 
history,  to  aoeouot  for  the  tone  and 
temper  of  those  ferocious  diatribes,  in 
rdation  to  persons  with  whom^  ia 
many  instances,  Burke  lived  imd  died 
on  terms  oi  friendship,  reraect,  and 
afiection.  Who  can  beueve,  for  exank^ 
pie,  that  Burke  was  ever  capable  of 
writing  the  famous  letter  to  the  King  ? 
— Burke,  whose  life  had  been,  on  tti# 
whole,  a  most  fortunate  one — Burke, 
who  had  met  with  nothing  to  sour  a  na« 
turally  delightful  temper — ^Burke,  who 
wasylus  enemies  themselves  being  jucU 
ges,  the  very  soul  of  candour  aod  ain^ 
oerity,  as  wdl  aa  of  gentleness.  A§ 
to  the  aiguments  drawn  from  Junimfli 
railing  a  little  at  the  Iriah,  hia  throw* 
ing  a  sarcasm  on  Burke's  own  t^o* 
quenoe, — these  we  certainly  think  bf 
BO  consequence.  Junius,  whoever  he 
was,  wore  a  maak  with  deener  lajrers 
than  such  aa  theae ;  nor,  if  tnere  wem 
any  strong  evidence  againat  Burke> 
ahouldwe  hold  Burke's  own  language 
about  Junius  in  the  House  of  Conh* 
mons  as  of  any  avail.  Whoever  Juniua 
was,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  he  waa 
in  the  habit  of  abusing  Junius  in  so- 
dety ;  and,  of  course,  if  he  knew  him- 
self to  be  su^>ected,  (as  both  Burke 
and  Sackville  did,)  he  would  rail  ao 
much  the  more  vigoroody. 

In  dl  such  cases,  we  confess  we 
are  inclined  to  give  very  considerable 
weight  to  iktjirst  gwsts  thaijimdtgi!* 
neral  favour.  In  this  caae,  the  first 
such  guess  was  Lord  Greorge  Sackville. 
The  only  other  guesa  that  baa  been 
supported  widi  very  strong  arguments. 


*  One  of  the  roost  agrseaUe  vohimes  of  our  time,  and  not  the  least  mstradave. 


Remarks  <m  Mr  Cuwemirjf'i  Aiiampi  to  ideni^  Junius 


»  Sir  Philip  Francit.  Let  vm  then  \aj 
the  two  claims  toother,  and  try,  if 
poasible,  to  determine  where  Uie  ba* 
knee  falls. 

The  principles  from  which  the  de- 
lenders  of  the  two  different  hypothe- 
ses set  oat^  are^  ^nerally^  tne  yery 
same.  The  question  turns  upon  tlie 
eomparative  success  with  which  they 
hsTe  brought  the  ftcts  of  the  cases  to 
eoalesce  with  these  admitted  tests. 

Andy  first,  it  is  admitted  on  both 
aides,  that  Junius  must  have  been  a 
man  who  had  some  reasons  of  gigan- 
tic force  for  hating  the  chief  members 
«f  the  British  goyemment  at  the  time, 
with  not  merely  a  political,  but  a  per- 
sonal ranoour. 

Now  Mr  Francis  was,  at  that  pe- 
riod, a  very  young  man,  a  derk  in  the 
War-Office.  He  was,  during  the  pe- 
riod of  Jonius's  publications,  dismiss- 
ed from  his  office  by  the  nobleman  at 
the  head  of  this  department.  Lord  Bar- 
rington ;  and  the  yery  dismission  forms 
one  topic  in  Junius's  attack  upon  that 
lord.     . 

But — ^Lord  George  Sackyille  had  a 
history  of  a  far  darker  sort  to  look  back 
upon.  The  most  remarkable  incident 
in  his  life  was  one  well  calculated'  to 
iour  for  ever  the  temper  of  a  man  bom, 
as  is  now  admitted  on  all  hands,  with 
high  talents  and  high  spirit.  He  had 
entered  early  into  the  army :  he  had 
distinguishea  himself  and  bled  pro- 
fusely in  almost  eyery  battle  oi  the 
time :  he  had  risen  to  nearly  the 
highest  dignities  of  his  profession.: 
be  had  been  lieutenant-general  of  the 
ovdinance  in  £np;land,  and  comman- 
der of  the  English  forces  in  Germa- 
ny during  the  campaign  of  Minden. 
In  the  course  of  that  battle,  he  was, 
whether  justly  or  unjustly,  charged 
with  a  neglect  of  Prince  Ferdinuid 
the  oommander-in-chieTs  orders ;  and 
a  charge  of  cowardice  was  openly  in- 
sinuated. He  was,  upon  this,  dismis- 
sed immediately  fVom  all  his  offices  in 
the  army,  his  name  erased  fhnn  the 
list  of  the  privy  council,  and  a  valua- 
Me  sinecure  he  had  long  held  in  Ire- 
land taken  from  him.  All  diis  was 
done  without  trial,  although,  from  the 
first  moment,  he  did  notmng  but  de- 
mand investigation.  The  government 
of  George  II.  did  all  thev  could  to  pre- 
vent a  trial — the  King  himself  pei-son- 
ally  intimated,  that  if  he  were  tried, 
and  found  guilty,  his  fate  shoulU  be 
the  same  as  that  of  Byng.  Lord  George 
persisted,  and  he  was  at  length  tried. 


CAng. 


He  was  fimnd  guilty  of  i 
execute  the  commands  of  J 
with  sufficient  alacrity,  and  Sodknd 
incapable  of  serving  the  King  thence* 
forth  in  any  military  capacity.  The 
King  did  not  merely  approve  of  this 
sentence,  but  commandea  it  to  be  pub* 
lished  at  the  head  of  every  regiment 
in  the  service,  *'  in  order  tnat  officers 
being  convinced  that  neither  hj^ 
birth  nor  great  employments  can  shd* 
ter  oflfenoes  of  such  a  nature ;  and, 
that,. seeing  they  are  subject  to  cen« 
sures  that  are  much  worse  than  deadi 
to  a  man  who  has  any  sense  of  ho* 
nour,  they  may  avoid  the  fiital  oonae* 
quenoes  arising  from  disobedieooe  of 
orders." 

It  is  no  part  of  our  present  oljeet  to 
inquire  into  die  juatioe  of  the  sentence, 
thus  sffiravated  by  the  personal  re* 
script  of  George  II.  We  profess  our- 
selv^  to  have  long  been  thorou^y 
conyinced  that  Lonl  Geoige  waa  per- 
fectly blamdess.  Prince  Ferdinand 
was  a  heav^  German,  jealous  of  Sack* 
yille's  brilliant  talents,  and  the  hauj^ 
ty  independence  of  his  address  and 
conduct.  The  second  British  officer 
in  the  field  was  Lord  Granby,  a  very 
brave  man  certainly,  but  as  surely  a 
very  dull  one.  He  also  hated  sod  dread* 
ed  Lord  George  Sackville's  boght* 
ness  of  parts  and  aasumption  of  utter 
superiority.  One  of  die  Grafton  fii* 
muy  was  aid-de-camp  to  Prince  Fer- 
dinand ;  Granby  succeeded  to  the  em- 
ployments taken  from  Sackville,  and 
this  Fitzroy  (afterwards  Lord  Soudi* 
ampton  )  was  one  of  the  £Ual  witnesses 
on  nis  triaL 

We  cannot  remember  all  this,  and 
hesitate  to  agree  yrith  Mr  Butler,  in 
admitting  that— 

**  There  certainly  was  an  event  in  bis 
lordship's  life  which  woold  soar  bioi 
against  mankind,  and  fill  his  soul  with  bit- 
ter hatred  against  the  King  in  whose  reign 
it  happened,  and  his  immediate  successor 
on  the  throne ;  against  Lord  Mansfield, 
their  secret  and  confidential  adviser  in  all 
state  prosecutions ;  and  against  the  Duke 
of  Grafton,  the  brother  of  Lord  South- 
ampton, a  strong  witness  against  Lord 
George  in  the  court-martial  which  was 
held  upon  him.*' 

In  addition  to  this,  be  it  nodocd, 
thit  although  the  very  day  after  George 
the  Second's  deadi.  Lord  Geoige  Sa<£- 
vUle  went  and  kissed  the  young  King's 
hand,  and  was  received  very  gracious- 
ly, yet  he  was  immediately  a&rwarda 
informed  (fVom  Lord  Bute  of  course,) 
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with  Lord  George  SackvUIe. 


Hut  hif  foretenee  at  Si  James's  would 
be  dS^iensed  with.  He  was  swoni  in 
to  tlto  priTy*coaiieil  again^  and  ap- 
pointed one  of  ^  Tioe-txeasorers  m 
Ifdandy  when  Lord  Roddngfaam  form- 
ed bis  administntion,  in  July  1765 ; 
was  turned  out  when  Lord  Chathsm 
fbnnedbiSy  in  1766,  on  the  score  of  the 
ooori-mardal  sentence  still  remaining 
in  force  asninst  him,  and  remained  out 
of  office  nom  that  time  until  1775, 
when  he  was  appdnted  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  and  First  Lord 
of  Trsde  and  Plantations.  During 
this  last  period,  betweoi  1766  and 
1775,  Jnmus  was  written. 

The  two  sides  also  agree  in  this,  that 
Junius  ceased  to  write  for  other  rea- 
aoDS  than  fi»r  of  detection,  far  less  ex* 
bansticm  of  topics.  And  they  state  ao- 
eordingly,  the  f<mn^,  that  Mr  Francis 
xeceivra  a  lucratiTe  and  highly  honour- 
able mpomtment  in  India  within  a  fbw 
months  alter  the  last  letter  of  Junius 
Mpeared;  the  other,  that  Lord  George 
SMmlle  was,  as  we  haye  just  seen,^ 
tsken  into  power  and  office  in  1775, 
noi  tfitUe  three  years  after  Junius  had 
oeaaed  to  write.  Here  the  Franciscans 
tnng  the  effixt  mudi  nearer  to  the 
cause  than  the  SaekviUians  ;  but  these 
last  reply,  that  a  man  of  Mr  Francis's 
bumble  rank,  and  no  fortune,  might 
indeed  refuse  to  stop  writing  until  bis 
demands  were  complied  with;  but 
that  sudi  conduct  was  out  of  the  ques- 
ticnt  in  regard  to  a  person  of  Lord 
CSeorge'shi^stationand  ample  wcfdth, 
who,  of  course,  must  have  ceased  to 
be  Junius  the  moment  any  negotiom 
Hems  between  him  and  Lord  North 
eommeneed.  For  these  negotiations 
tbey  allow  three  years,  and  think  that 
but  a  moderate  allowance,  when  the 
wideness  of  the  previous  breach  (above 
all,if  LordNcfftnreally  knewSackville 
to  be  Junius)  is  taken  into  consider- 
ation. 

Hie  next  ^te^i  object  is  to  connect 
^  rival  claimants  with  the  various 
personal  opinions,  prejudices,  and, 
above  all,  roleens  of  Junius.  Here  is, 
in  reality,  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
business ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  say,  that, 
in  the  issue,  neither  Sackville  nor 
Francis  could  have  been  Junius,  with- 
out vidating  the  laws,  not  of  civility 
merdy,  but  of  fHendship  and  grati- 
tude.  But  let  us  see  how  the  account 


1.  There  is  the  King.— The  Fran- 
ciscans have  nothing  to  say  here.  No 
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attempt  has  been  made  by  them  either 
to  account  for  the  minute  knowledge 
which  Qtheir]]  Junius  had,  or  rather 
thought  he  had,  of  the  King's  temper 
and  nature,  or  for  the  rancorous  fe- 
rodty  with  which  his  Mi^ty  was  at- 
tacked in  Junius's  Jitters.  On  the 
other  hand.  Lord  George  Sackville 
had  been  bred  up  in  the  immediate 
court  circle  firom  his  earliest  days,  and. 
he  had  been  twice  subjected  to  deadly 
insults  since  the  accession  of  George 
III.,  once  on  being  forbid  the  court, 
and  more  lately,  in  being  turned  out 
of  office  on  pretence  of  a  sentence  which 
Lord  Gecnrge conceived  the  King  tohave 
virtttalUf  annulled  when  he  suffered 
him  to  be  put  on  the  Privy  Council, 
&c  in  1765,  and  of  which  the  non- 
annulment  formally  continued,  it  is 
probable,  to  be  gall  and  wormwood 
to  his  proud  spirit  until  it  ceased  to 
breathe. 

8.  Then  comes  Lord  Mansfield.-— 
Here  also  the  Franciscans  have  no- 
thing to  say,  whereas  the  SaekviUians 
show  that  Mansfield  was  the.  great 
crown  lawyer  at  the  time  of  liord 
George's  original  and  never-pardoned 
degradation.  Both  parties,  to  be  sure* 
mention  his  behaviour  at  Woodfall'a 
trial;  but  Lord  Mansfield  had  been 
insulted  grievously  in  Junius  ere  then, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  either 
Sackville  or  Francis  could  have  so  se** 
riously  resented  his  lordship's  conduct 
on  that  occasion,  when  all  the  rest  of 
the  w<»rld  agreed  he  did  nothing  but 
his  duty. 

3.  The  Duke  of  Bedford.— Here  also 
the  advocates  of  Sir  Philip'sdaim  aresi- 
lent ;  while  their  <^ponent8  show,  that, 
to  say  nothing  of  ]K»litical  differences^ 
properly  so  culed,  the  Duke  and  Lord 
George  were  closely  connected  by  mar- 
riage, and  lived  on  bad  terms  through 
life ;  and  that  the  Duke  not  roerSy 
consented  to  his  connexion's  degrada- 
tion after  Minden,  but  himself  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Irish  office,  then  taken 
from  him.  They  point,  too,  to  the 
threat  of  Junius,  that  he  could  '^  pn- 
vately  raise  a  storm  whidi  would  shake 
the  Duke's  ashes, were  he  in  his  grave," 
and  ask  how,  except  from  knowledge 
of  secret  domestic  concerns,  this  terri- 
ble power  could  be  vaunted  by  one 
who  seldcnn,  if  ever,  threatened  rashly, 
or  in  vain. 

4.  The  Duke  of  Grafton — What 
part  this  fiimily  had  in  Sackville's  de- 
gradation has  already  been  mentioned. 


Ifflr  Ranarki  on  Mr  CovetUiy's 

The  Duke  was  abo  a  member  of  both 
administratioiia  daring  which  Lord 
George  was  kept  out  of  office  after  he 
had  been  restored  by  Lord  Rocking* 
ham ;  as  to  this  matter  also  the  Fran- 
dseans  are  dumb. 

5.  Lord  Chatham^— Junius  attadn 
him  bitterly,  althoiuii  he  onlformly 
lauds  his  g^u^  and  on  most  foinis 
eoinddes  with  his  general  politics. — 
Lord  Chadiam,  though  an  old  friend 
0f  Sac^yille's,  was  one  of  the  ministry 
who  suifered  him  to  be  d^;raded  witbh- 
eut  trial,  and  it  was  his  own  govern- 
neat  that  turned  SackviUe  out  in 
17«6.    The  Franciscans  are  silent 

6.  Lord  Barriogton  and  the  army.— 
The  Franciscans  account  for  Junius's 
hatred  to  Lord  Barrington  by  the  dis- 
mission of  ISir  Francis  fVom  a  desk  in 
the  war-office,  and  they  account  for 
his  intimate  knowledge  and  deep  in- 
terest in  all  military  matters,  by  Mr 
Fnmcis's  having  been  in  that  office. — • 
The  other  party  show  that  Barrington 
was  the  organ  of  Sackviile's  ignomi- 
uous  dismissal  by  George  II.,  and 
that  he  wrote  and  acted  on  that  occa- 
aida  like  no  unwilling  agent.  They 
aay,  that  Lord  Geoive,  who  had  spent 
all  his  best  years  in  ue  army,  and  had 
tfwea  been  lieuteDant-general  of  the 
ordinance,  and  a  ccnnmander-in-chief 
hi  Germany,  could  never  have  ceased 
to  occupy  himself  with  military  mat- 
ters, even  with  those  which  might  have 
no  great  attraction  to  unprofessional 
persons.  Thejr  then  enter  into  a  mi- 
nute examination  of  SackviUe's  rela- 
tions with  the  military  men  mentioned 
in  Junius,  and  are  successful  certainly 
in  showing,  that  Amherst  and  others, 
¥rhom  Junius  always  supports,  were 
Lord  Greorge's  old  and  In timate friends, 
while  Granby,  Burgoyne,  &c.  whom  he 
attacks,  were  his  enemies.  The  advo- 
cates of  Sir  Philip's  claim  deny  that  a 
man  of  SackviUe's  rank  could  have 
trouUed  himself  so  much  about  mere 
understrappa^  in  the  war-office,  such 
as  Chamier,  &c.  The  others  reply,  that 
Saekville  detested  Barrii^ton,  and 
wounded  him  throu|;h  his  creatures, 
and,  for  his  sake,  did  not  disdain  to 
make  himself  master  of  their  concerns. 

N.B.  This  is  one  of  several  points 
which  would  be  at  once  cleared  up, 
should  we  adopt  Mr  Butler's  notion, 
that  Saekville  used  Francis  as  his  ama- 
nuensis. As  for  Mr  Coventry's  long 
enumeration  of  the  military  phrases 
used  by  Junius,  from  which  he  infers 
that  Junius  must  have  been  an  actual 


Aiiempi  to  iikuiify  Junius  C^vg- 

soidier,  we  AmSL  aoly  aay,  tfaatwe  ham 
read  bia  catalogue  Mtontively,  and^ 
found  n»t  one  ^Anu^whidi  biad  not^- 
been  quke  common  to  all  dealeva  in 
the  merest  paper-war  long  before  Ju- 
nius had  a  being*  If  «u^  akgunientB 
were  to  be  gone  into,  nothing  eonid  bo- 
more  easy  than  to  prove  Swnt  an  old 
dragoon ;  ay,  or  Dryden,  or  even  Shdui 
ipeare.  In  all  agea,  all  imaginativn 
men  have  profaaely  drawn  their  si- 
miles from  thQ  fovouiite  pastinie  of 
our  bloody  race. 

We  have  no  leisure  to  follow  these' 
details  farther ;  indeed,  the  exquisite- 
ly  confused  and  iUogical  manner  in 
which  Mr  Coventry  has  put  his  mate- 
rials together,  would  render  it  viery 
difficult  to  do  so  to  mudi  purpoae, 
without  altogeUier  fatiguing  oufM voa^ 
Our  readers  who  are  omriooa  as  t» 
such  matters,  will  exaadne  the  book 
for  themsd^;  and  what  we  haw 
already  done,  mil  at  least  be  of  nse 
to  th€»n,  as  pointing  out  8ometfai|i|f 
like  an  intelligible  oraer,  in  which  ^ 
various  items  of  the  account  ou^  to 
be  investinted.  Perhaps,  indeed,  Mr 
Coventry  himself  might  do  worse  ^umr 
to  recast  his  materials  in  his  next  edi«' 
tion ;  and  we  hope  a  gentleman  who, 
with  very  respectable  talents,  posseka- 
es  obviously  no  literary  habits,  will 
eaaily  forgive  this  suggertion. 

Take  me  following  mdmens:*-  ' 

«<  On  the  8th  Nov.  ITTl^Joiiius  in  if 
note  to  Mr  WoodfiOl  says^  «  Beware  of 
Ds?id  Garrick,  be  was  sent  to  pttmpyoii» 
sod  went  directly  to  Ricknumi  to  tell  ths 
King  I  should  write  no  mote.* 

''This  is  the  first  tisae  Oarridc'snama 
is  menttoned.  It  must  have  been  matter 
of  inquiry  with  eveiy  reader,  how  Junius 
should  koow  that  Garrick  was  employed 
to  find  hini  out  ? 

**  How  Junius  should  know  that  Gar- 
rick had  been  to  Richmond  after  Mr 
WoodfaU*8  communication  with  him? 

'*  How  Junius  should  know  what  paas^ 
ed  between  Garrick  and  the  King,  on  th^ 
subject  of  his  writing  no  more  ? 

**  Junius  not  only  knew  every  circum- 
stance above  mentioned,  but  was  apprised 
of  the  whole  transaction  on  the  ensuing 
mommgt  as  appears  from  the  following 
note  to  Garrick,  which  he  requested  Mr 
WoodfiiU  to  forward  :— 

"  <  TO  MR  DAVID  GARRiCK. 

***  November  10,  1771. 
'"  I  AM  very  exactly  informed  of  your 
impertinent  inquiries,  and  of  the  informa- 
tion you  so  busily  sent  to  Richmond,  and 
with  what  triumph  and  exultation  it  was 
13 
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reeeired.  IkneweverypaHieukarofkiht 
mat  dmfn  Now  nark  me^  vagibond— 
katp  to  yoar  fMrntomimei^  or  be  aamired 
fou  shall  bear  of  it.  Bleddle  bo  more^ 
tiMii  >Mf  infonDer  1  It  it  in  n^  power  to 
naka  jioa  curae  the  honr  in  wliich  you 
dared  to  intetteo  with^Jumus.'— No- 
41. 

**  We  have  no  otlier  means  of  account- 
ing lor  the  quidmess  of  the  communlca- 
tioa,  but  by  sapposing  that  Junius  was  at 
Rtchmood  on  that  day. 

*<  The  palace  which  the  King  occupied 
at  that  time  was  situate  near- Richmond 
Green.  Hie  Pittance  to  the  grounds  was 
ezaetlj  opposite  ta  a  house  formerly  the 
resideace  of  Thompson  the  poet; 

^  At  the  era  hi  question,  Mti  kante  was 
radtd  Uf  Ijmd  Geor^  SachnUet  who»  du- 
riqg  thie  efentfiil  p^iod  of  his  lifo,  spent 
part  of  bis  time  herab  wliich  not  only  of- 
fered him  an  oeeasional  retirement,  but 
teilitated  his  means  of  information  on 
what  was  passing  in  the  King*s  household. 

*'.,Tlie  front  of  the  bouse  so  complete- 
ly oferlookcd  -the  palace,  that,  without 
fiririiig  suspicion,  he  could  notice  the 
daily  airirals  with  the  utmost  fiudlity. 

**  His  friend  Colonel  Amherst,  also, 
who  was  one  of  the  King's  aid-de^»mps, 
wauM  na^ually  be  of  service  to  him  with 
regard  to  any  particuhur  intelligence."  *** 

A0UD« 

**  A  few  days  after  Junius's  violent 
letter  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Mr  Wood- 
fell  received  a  most  extraordinary  let- 
tor  from  his  correspondent,  wherein  he 
ssys,  *  1  mJfy  dfMbi  wkdher  I  shall  write 
m^  more  wuier  this  tignahtre^  I  am  weary 
of  attaekmg  a  set  of  brutes,  whose  wri- 
tings are  too  duU  to  furnish  me  even  with 
the  materials  of  contention,  and  whose* 
measnres  are  too  gross  and  direct  to  be 
the  subject  of  argument,  or  to  require 
iOostiation. 

*<  *  That  Swinney  is  a  wretched,  but  a 
dai^geroas  feoL  He  had  the  impudence 
to  go  to  Lord  George  SackviUe,  whom 
be  had  never  spoken  to,  and  to  ask  him 
wiiether  or  no  he  was  the  author  of  Ju^ 
asai    falfe  cars  of  him.' 

**  *  Whenever  yon  have  anything  to  com- 
■micate  to  me^  let  the  hint  be  thus,  C 
at  the  usual  places  and  so  direct  to  Mr 
iofaa  Ffetlcy,  where  it  Is  absolutely  im- 
poaaible  1  should  be  known.' 

**  From  a  perusal  of  this  letter,  eight 
dfettnet  quesaons  arise : 

*■  I.  Why  should  Junius  think  of  al- 
icriag  bis  signature  ? 

"11.  Hew  could  Junius  know  that 
Swisaey  had  called  upon  Lord  George 
aaekvillo? 

**  IIL  How  could  Junius  know  that 
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Swinney  had  never  spoken  to  Lord  Geonre 
before? 

**  lY.  Why  should  Junius  alter  the  di- 
rection of  Mr  John  Middleton  to  Mr  John 
I^MIey,  in  consequence  of  Swinney's 
caU?  . 

**  V.  How  could  this  alteration  ope- 
rate, so  that  he  could  not  po^ibly  be 
known? 

"  VI.  What  difference  could  it  make 
to  Junius,  Swinney  having  called  upon  a 
wrong  person  ? 

**  VIL  Would  not  Junius,  who  was 
so  anxious  to  preserve  strict  secrecy,  have 
rejoiced  at  Swinney's  mistake,  instead  of 
being  angry  with  him  ? 

'*  VIII.  Is  not  the  language  used  by 
Junius  in  speaking  of  Swinney,  directly 
in  unison  with  Lord  George  Sackville's 
language  to  Mr  Luttrell  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  where  the  word  <  wretched* 
occurs  in  both  instances? 

"  The  internal  eridence  of  the  com- 
munication to  Mr  Woodfall  which  gives 
rise  to  the  above  queries,  in  my  opinion, 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained  in  any 
other  way  than  that  Junius  and  Lord 
George  Sackviile  were  one  and  the  same 
person." 

There  are  still  great  difficulties  in 
this  controversy.  How  should  Lord 
North  have  submitted  to  bring  Sack- 
viile into  bis  government,  if  he  really 
knew  him  to  be  the  Junius  who  had 
so  relentlesslv  assailed  him  ?  ^Coven- 
try answers,  tliat  SackviUe,  though  his' 
enemy  at  almost  all  other  points,  took 
his  part  from  the  beginning  as  to  the 
American  business;  and  we  know  well 
that  Lord  North  always  held  Lord 
George's  talents  in  the  very  highest 
veneration.  If  this  accounts  for  it,  it 
is  well ;  but  observe,  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  say  that  Lord  North  knew  Sack*, 
ville  to  be  Junius.  Lord  George  spoke 
in  Parliament  on  his  side  of  the  Ame* 
rican  question  at  a  most  critical  time, 
when  many  old  friends  were  daily  de- 
serting him.  Junius  might  have  ceasied 
to  write,  not  because  Junius  was  dis- 
covered^ but  because  SackviUe  was 
soothed.  But  then  how  to  account  for 
the  sadden  elevation  of  Francis  ?  We 
know^  indeed,  that  Francis  was  be- 
friended by  SackviUe;  but  (t>u]d  he 
have  elevated  Francis  so  high  two 
years  ere  the  negotiation,  which  end- 
ed in  his  own  coming  into  office  with 
Lord  North,  had  terminated  ? 

We  have  already  said,  that  if  eitlier 
of  these  men  wrote  Junius,  he  acted 
basely^  because  they  both  stooped  to 
accept  personal  favours  from  George 
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UK,  whom  Juntas  had  bo  fabidly  in- 
sulted. In  either  case,  this  haseness 
was  not  confined  to  the  instance  of  the 
sovereign. 

The  handwriting  part  of  the  contro- 
versy  is  as  puzzling  as  any  other,  hut 
inucn  less  important.  Junius,  of 
course,  disguised  his  handwriting.  By 
turning  to  the  pamphlets  reviewed 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  the  reader 
may  see  some  ingenious  efforts  to  iden« 
tify,  nevertheless,  the  handwriting  of 
Junius  with  that  of  Sir  Philip  Fran- 
CIS.  By  turning  to  Mr  Coventry's  vo- 
lume, he  may  see,  in  like  manner,  co- 
pious specimens  of  Junius's  penman- 
ship, contrasted  with  that  of  I*ord 
George  Sackville.  In  truth,  the  two 
gentlemen  seem  to  have  written  very 
much  like  each  other,  and  therefore  it 
is  the  less  wonder  there  should  be  many 
traces  of  hkeness  between  their  hand- 
writings and  that  of  Junius.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  educated  men  of  the  same 
period  often  do  write  extremdy  like 
each  other ;  nay,  without  going  so  far 
back,  we  have  ourselves  met  with  many 
autographs  quite  as  like  that  of  Junius 
as  either  Francis's  or  Sackville's. 

The  great  question  of  all  still  re- 
mains :  which  of  these  men  has  shown, 
in  his  general  history,  the  talent  and 
the  temper  most  akin  to  Junius  ? 

The  life  of  Sir  Philip  Francis  has 
not  yet  been  written ;  that  of  Lord 
George  Sackville  has  been  extremely 
well  written  by  Mr  Coventry.  We 
know,  in  general,  that  Sir  Philip  was 
a  clever  speaker  and  writer,  and  that 
he  bore  a  very  high  character  both  in 
India  and  in  England.  The  specimens 
of  his  composition  given  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  were  there  pronounced 
to  be  worthy  of  Junius.  Mr  Butler 
thinks  quite  otherwise,  and  so  do  we. 
Let  the  reader  turn  either  to  the  Re- 
view or  the  Reminiscences,  and  judge 
for  himself. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  friendly 
and  official  letters,  we  have  as  yet  no 
specimens  of  Lord  Sackville's  mode  of 
writing.  To  these  letters  the  labour- 
ed compositions  of  Junius  bear  no  re- 
semblance-rAeither  do  Cico'o's  £[hs- 
tles  to  his  Philippicks*  But  we  have 
abundant  specimens  of  Lord  George's 
mode  of  speaking  on  important  oc- 
casions ;  and  above  all,  wehave  many 
highly  interesting  specimens  of  his 
method  of  acting,  in  cases  where  his 
personal  character  and  temper  were  put 
to  the  severest  trial,  and  his  talent* 


roused  by  the  most  powerful  of  all 
stimulants.    , 

But  before  we  quote  anything  firom . 
this  part  of  Mr  Coventry's  volume, 
let  us  see  what  he  baa  ooUected  in  the 
viray  of  virorum  clarorum  fesiimonia, 
in  regard  to  the  inteUectual  character 
of  his  hero. 

**  Having  shown,  that  the  enemies  of 
JoiriuB  were  tlie  enemies  of  Lord  Tts- 
count  Saekvil>e ;  that  the  friends  of  Ju- 
nius were  the  friends  of  Lord  Ylscount 
Sackville ;  and  that  the  line  of  politics 
laid  down  by  the  former,  was  strictly^ 
pursued  by  the  latter,  it  now  only  re*' 
mains  to  s^x  further  testimonials  it  hit  * 
lordship's  abilities,  which  have  occasion- 
ally been  called  in  question,  as  inadequate 
to  the  performance  of  the  letters.    Hie  * 
able  speeches  which  have  been  bronght 
forwan),  as  evidence  of  his  tordshipls 
opinions,  dearly  prove  that  he  was  conr- 
petent  to  speak  or  write  on  any  subject. 
There  were  very  few  toptes  that  eame- 
before  the  House,  on  which  his  lordship 
did*  not  enlarge.     These  speeches  bave» 
undoubtedly,  been  read  with  interest  by  * 
all  statesman  and  members  of  Parliamtnr. 
For  the  satisfaction  of  other  readers,  I 
shall  lay  before  them  a  few  testimonial* 
of  eminent  men  who  were  well  acquaint* 
ed  with  him,  and  who  were  competent 
judges  to  discriminate  between  natural 
and  acquired  talent  :— 

**  *  There  was  no  tradi  in  his  miBd.r'— 
William  Gerard  Hamilton. 

**  *  Lord  Sackville  never  svffered  tba 
clearness  of  his  conceptions  to  be  clouded 
by  any  obscurity  of  expressiona.*— Rich-, 
ard  Cumberland. 

^*  Lord  8ackville*s  countenance  in- 
dicated intellect,  particularly  his  eye,  the 
motions  of  which  were  quick  and  pier- 
c'uig.*— Sir  N.  Wraxall. 

***  I  thank  the  Noble  Lord  for  every 
proposition  he  has  held  out :  the;/  ore 
wortht^of  a  great  nundf  and  sueh  as  <m^ 
to  be  adopled,^^ljotd  North. 

^  *  Lord  George  Sackville  was  a  man 
of  very  sound  parts,  of  distinguished  bra> 
very,  and  of  as  honourable  etoquence.-^ 
Loid  Orford,  YoL  L  p.  244. 

**  *  During  the  seven  years  that  Im 
Lord^ip  was  Secretary  for  the  Colomes, 
he  bad,  principally,  Charles  James  Fox 
to  contend  with.  Throughout  this  long 
and  arduous  period,  he  displayed  signal 
ability  in  his  replies.*— Parliamentary 
Debates. 

<*  *  In  basiness.  Lord  George  Gemain 
was  rapid,  yet  dear  and  acute ;  imtfaer 
negligent  in  his  style,  which  was  that  of 
a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  the  world,  un* 
studied,  and  frequently  careless,,  even  in 
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Ins  oAcwl  dispateliet.  But  there  was  no 
obwurity  or  ambiguity  in  his  composU 
tioi«.*.*Sir  N.  Wraxall. 

•«  *  Itfr  Pitt  styled  Lord  Oeorge  Ger- 
nrain  the  Agsmeamon  of  the  day.'^Silr 
N.  Wraxall. 

«•*  In  the  debete  on  the  Mutiny  Bill, 
I»rd  Orford  sofs  that  Lord  George  Sack* 
ville  displayed  more  ability  that  Mr  Pitt' 
£efterwards  Bariof  Gbatham. }— Memoirs 
—Nov;  1754^ 

"  <  Aaiong  the  persons  of  emmence  to 
whom  Bfr  Iltt  had  recourse  for  support, 
«t  tins  deheate  crisis  of  his  ministerial  life 
C1783],  when  every  parlhunentary  aid 
which  could  sustain  him  against  the  co- 
•lidoii,  was  anxiously  soi^t  after,  the 
iate  Lord  SackviUe  attracted  his  atten- 
tioa.  That  BoUeman  had,  hitherto,  ta- 
Inn  no  decided  part  in  the  debates  du- 
-ring  €iie  progress  of  the  East  India  Bill, 
choogh  he  voted  agauist  it  personally,' 
'  !.— SirN.  WrwttlL 

•«  Oo  the  Marquia  of  Carmarthen's 
wiotioB,  in  1782,  after  Lord  Geoige  Ger- 
wumi  had  been  created  a  viscount  by  the 
Kin^  Sir  N.  Wmmll  observes  :— 

**  *  His  enemies  confessed,  that  never 
was  a  more  able^  dignified,  or  manly  ap- 
peal made  within  tJ^  walls  of  the  House 
«f  Peers,  than  Lord  Sackville  pronoun- 
ced om  that  occasion.' 

"  Debates  on  the  Treaties  in  the  Com- 
auttee,17d5: 

'' '  Among  the  parliamentary  orators 
-of  1755^  Lord  George  SockviUe  stands 
.pre-eniaent.  Lord  George  informed  and 
'Cooviaoedf  with  a  frankness  in  his 
epeecfaytftsre  «ni«  a  myttery  m  kit  eeruhtd, 
mkkk  mnfoarftom  mni<tf^/— Lord  Or. 


^  In  1757— A  Commission  of  Enqui- 
ry was  directed  concerning  the  Miscar- 
riages at  Rocbfort,  composed  of  the 
Dokeof  Marlborough,  Lord  George  Sack- 
vil^e,  and  General  Waklegrave.  Upon 
■this  occasion.  Lord  Orford  observes  that 
•*  Lord  George  Sackville  was  more  than 
a  balance  to  the  other  two  in  abilides.* 

'^  At  the  conclusion  of  Lord  George 
Sadcvflle's  trial  in  1760,  Lord  Orford 
poortn^  a  oertiMi  character  so  applka- 
'fala  10  Jonni%  that  I  cannot  withhold  in- 
serting It  here  :—^ 

** '  Lord  George's  ovm  behaviour  was 
most  extraordinary.  He  had  undoubt- 
edly trosted  to  the  superiority  of  his 
parts  for  extricating  him.  Most  men  in 
his  sitnationr  would  have  adapted  such 
parts  to  the  conciliating  the  favour  of  his 
judges^  to  drawing  the  witnesses  into 
fxmtradictions,  to  misleading  and  bewil- 
dering the  court,  and  to  throwing  the 
most  specioot  colours  on  his  own  con- 


duct,  without  offlending  the  parties  de- 
clared against  him.  Very  different  was 
the  conduct  of  Lord  George.  From  tb^ 
outset,  and  during  the  whole  process,  he 
assumed  a  dictatorial  style  to  the  court, 
and  treated  the  inferiority  of  their  capa- 
cities as  he  would  have  done  had  be  been 
sitting  amongst  them.  He  browbeat  the 
witnesses,  gave  the  lie  to  Sloper,  and 
used  the  judge  advocate,  though  a  very 
devCr  man,  with  contempt  Nothing 
was  timid,  nothing  humble,  in  his  beha- 
Tiour.  His  replies  were  quick  and  Spi- 
rited. He  prescribed  to  the  court,  and 
they  acquiesced.  An  instant  of  such  re- 
solution at  Minden  had  established  his 
character  for  ever.* 

'*  This  intrepid  and  daring  spirit  was 
peculiar  to  Loid  George  through  life ;  it 
fully  accords  with  the  description  given 
in  a  letter  to  a  certain  nobleman  on  the 
intricate  question  before  us,  wherein  the 
writer  says— 

**  *  Whenever  Junius  appears  in  a  prcit^ 
bable  character,  he  is  great  and  generous, 
above  every  idea  of  deriving  a  mercenary 
emolument  from  his  writings,  impatient 
and  indignant  at  opposition,  and  fiery 
and  implacable  in  his  resentments.  I 
have  long  felt  assured  this  is  no  common 
man ;  and  when  you  desire  me  to  search 
for  Junius  amidst  the  discontented  of  his 
day,  /  look  instinctively  to  the  discontented 
of  the  noblest  rcnk, 

**  *  Think  of  a  genius  not  bom  in  every 
country,  or  time ;  a  man  gifted  by  na- 
ture with  a  penetrating  and  aquiline  eye, 
with  a  judgment  prepared  with  the  most 
extensive  erudition,  with  an  Herculean 
robustness  of  mind,  and  nerves  not  to  be 
broken  by  labour;  a  man  who  could 
spend  twenty  years  in  one  pursuit.— 
Such  a  man  was  Junius. 

** '  I  cannot  seek  him  among  discon- 
tented politicians,  for  he  was  apparently 
bound  to  no  set  of  men ;  and  though  he 
thought  with  Mr  Grenville,  he  is  less 
distinguished  by  any  political  attachments 
or  S3rropatbies,  than  by  his  abomination,  cf 
one  particular  administration  f  on  the  score 
of  politics  alone  he  has  hitherto  eluded 
our  curiosity.  As  an  injured  person,  to 
whom  should  we  particularly  direct  our 
attention  ?' 

N.  B.  We  have  given  only  a  part 
of  this  section  of  Mr  Coventry's  vo- 
lume. 

The  reader  has  seen  Horace  Wal- 
pole's  Account  of  Lord  George  Sack- 
vUle'sb^avioor  on  his  triaL  He  must 
be  interested  with  Mr  Coventry's 
narrative  of  his  celebrated  duel  with 
Governor  Johnstone^  which  arose  out 
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pressKMis  in  the  Hoase ;  that  thej  con- 
veyed hit  opinioi^  Mid  that  he  woold 
maintain  and  tui^HMrt  it.  Upon  which 
Bir  Townahead  aatd,  in  that  cane,  Lord 
George  demanded  the  aatiBlaetioB  of  a 
gentleman  from  him,  which  the  other 
declared  he  was  feadjr  to  giTO  <hi8  lord- 
ship  at  any  time.  Mr  Townahcnd  then 
said.  Lord  George  was  in  an  a^Kraniog 
room,  and,  if  the  Governor  pleased,  thej 
would  go  to  him.  The  GoTcmor  as- 
sented; and  Mx  Townahend  conveyed 
him  to  the  room  in  which  Lord  GoMgo 
was  waiting.  Lord  George  repeated  the 
cause  of  qoanrel,  and  the  demand  of  sa- 
tisfaction, which  the  othw  ncquiesocd 
in,  desiring  his  lordrinp  would  appoint 
his  owft  time  and  place.  Lord  Geotge 
then  mentioned  the  ring  in  Hyde  Ftak ; 
and  as,  in  afbirs  of  this  kind,  all  timea 
were  alike^  the  present  wa%  in  his  opi- 
nion, as  good  a  one  as  imy.  Gorenor 
Johnstone  entirely  agreed  with  Lord 
Geoige  as  to  pkoe ;  but  said,  that  as  he 
was  now  attending  his  doty  in  a  com- 
mittee on  a  sulject  he  hud  veix  much  at 
heart,  he  hoped  themeeUng  Lord  Geoige 
an  hour  hence  would  make  no  diibrence. 
Lord  George  said,  no ;  and  then  spoke 
as  to  seconds,  informing  the  Gov^rsor, 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  desired  Mr 
Townsbend  to  attend  him  in  that  light. 
GoTemor  Johnstone  said  there  was  httle 
occasion  for  seconds^  and  that  thetdbce 
Mr  Townshend  should  stand  in  that  light 
as  to  both  of  them.  Governor  John- 
stone further  said,  that  as  he  had  «t  that 
time  an  open  wound  in  his  arm,  and  Jus 
legs  very  much  sweUed,  he  oould  wish 
they  would  use  pistols  $  to  iHbich,  Lord 
George  ssying  It  was  equal  to  him  what 
the  weapons  were,  they  separated,  and 
Governor  Johnstone  returned  to  the 
committee. 

^*  In  this  conference,  as  well  as  throogh 
the  whole  affair,  both  the  gentlemen  be- 
haved with  the  greatest  politeness  to  each 
other,  as  well  as  with  the  greatest  coo- 
rage. 

**  At  the  appomted  hour,  Loid  George 
and  Mr  Townshend  were  in  the  ri^g ; 
and  soon  after.  Governor  Johnstone^  ae- 
companied  by  Sir  James  Lowther,  whom 
he  happened  to  meet  on  his  way,  and  hnd 
requested  to  go  with  him.  Lord  Geoige 
accosted  Governor  Johnstone^  and  de- 
sired he  would  mention  the  distance,  de- 
claring he  was  then  upon  his  ground,  and 
the  Governor  might  take  what  distance 
he  pleased.  The  Governor  was  thken  back 
by  the  seconds  about  twenty  small  paces. 


of  an  allusion  to  the  Minden  afiair  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

*'  On  the  14th  December  1770,  Lord 
George  moved,  *  That  the  Speaker  do 
write  tfi  such  eldest  sons  and  heirs  ap- 
parent of  Peers,  Kings,  Seijeants,  and 
Masters  in  Chancery,  as  are  members  of 
this  Housei  and  to  the  Attorney  and  So- 
licitor-General, requesting  tbem  to  at- 
tend in  tlieir  places  every  day  at  two 
o'clock  to  assist  in  carrying  Bills  to  the 
Lords, '^-Seconded  by  Lord  George  Ca- 
vendish. 

'*  Among  other  things  in  support  of 
bis  motion,  Lord  George  said,  that  what 
he  had  been  urging  was  for  Uie  honour 
of  the  nation,  m  toftich  he  did  declare  he 
gretUiy  interested  himself.  It  was  thought 
a  very  remarkable  motion  altogether. 

**  Governor  Johnstone  •  in  reply,  took 
occasion  to  say, '  that  he  wondered  that 
noble  Lord  should  interest  Imnseff'so  deeply 
in  the  honour  of  his  country,  when  he  had 
hitherto  been  so  regardless  of  his  own** 

**  These  words  occasioned  a  duel,  the 
particulars  of  which  are  as  follows :  Go- 
vernor Johnstone's  speech  was  not,  at 
the  time  it  was  delivered,  heard  by  Lord 
Greorge  Germain;  and  he  declared  he 
was  sorry  that  he  had  missed  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  an  instant  replication ; 
but  that,  however,  he  would  take  proper 
notice  of  it  On  Monday,  the  17th  De- 
.ceipber  1776,  Governor  Johnstone  was 
attending  the  Committee  who  were  sit- 
ting on  the  petitions  rekttive  to  the  em- 
barkment  at  Durham  Yard,  when  Mr 
Thomas  Townshendf  came  to  him,  and 
desired  to  speak  with  him :  he  took  him 
into  another  room,  when  he  told  him, 
after  making  a  very  polite  and.  gentle- 
manly excuse  as  to  what  share  he  had  in 
the  business  he  came  upon,  that  the  re- 
flection he  had  cast  on  the  character  of 
Lord  George  Germain,  though  not  heard 
by  himself  at  the  time,  had  been  com- 
municated to  him  by  his  friends;  and 
that,  in  consequence.  Lord  George  had 
begged  of  him  to  wait  on  Governor  John- 
stone, to  desire  that  he  would  retract 
what  he  had  said;  that  for  his  own  part 
he  should  be  exceedingly  sorry  to  have  a 
quarrel  happen  between  two  gentlemen 
whom  he  knew,  and  for  whom  he  had  a 
great  respect,  and  he  therefore  hoped 
that,  to  prevent  the  consequences.  Go- 
vernor Johnstone  would  retract  what  he 
had  s^  respecting  Lord  George. 

«  The  Governor  said,  it  was  very  true, 
he  had  made  use  of  such  and  such  ex- 
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The  Mttagoniits  htving  prepvcd  their 
pMtola,  Lofi  Ocofge  oUled  on  the  Go- 
veraor  to  fira^  whkk  the  Govenior  relii« 
•ed.  aqring*  tiuit  ae  hie  lonUhip  hrought 
htm  thereb  he  must  fire  first.  UponwUch 
JLord  Oeorgie  ired»  and  thea  the  Gover« 
nor.  Neither  of  the  shots  took  effect, 
liord  George  then  ftred  his  second  pistol* 
and  as  he  was  taking  down  his  arm,  the 
Governor's  second  ball  hit  his  lordship's 
pistol,  broke  some  part  of  it,  and  one  of 
the  splinters  grased  his  lordship's  hand» 
The  seconds  immediatelj  interiered»  and 
«ke  allur  ended.  Goremor  Johnstone 
afterwards  declared  to  his  friends,  that 
ia  aU  the  aftirs  of  the  kind  whidi  he 
over  knew,  or  was  erer  conoemed  in,  he 
nerer  Idaiid  a  man  behaTO  with  more 
eoorage  and  coolness  than  Lord  George 
4id  on  this  occasion. 

«<This  testimony  of  Goremor  John- 
stone in  fiifonr  of  Lord  George's  cou- 
rage, is  direetlf  in  nnison  with  that  of 
Lord  Orford,  who  knew  him  well  in  ear- 
lier life.  The  latter  affirms,  that  he  was 
endowed  bj  nature  with  a  high  spirit^  a 
high  sense  of  honoor,  and  imdaanted 
cowage.  Con  we  thai  for  a  moment 
suppoee  that  he  would  shrink  from  his 
natural  proprietj  at  the  battle  of  Min- 
den,  when  he  had,  prerione  to  that  event, 
been  among  the  first  to  court  danger  in 
various  otlier  engagements?  The  tongue 
of  malice  is  at  all  times  a  more  lormid*- 
We  enemj  than  the  cannon's  mouth. 
Tlie  former  inflicts  a  wound  oftentimes 
91  the  latter  gives  a  man  three 
that  of  not  injuring  him  at  all, 
killing  him  on  the  spot,  or  giving  him  a 
wound  that  time  is  sure  to  heal. 

*  Thetoothof  nuUce  nerer  nmklet  toon. 
Then  vrhea  it  bitot,  and  heekth  not  the  Mrs.' 

**  Sir  James  Lowther,  who  was  Gover- 
nor Johnstone's  second,  all  readers  of 
Jooius  must  be  well  acquainted  with. 
IJis  beiog  son-in-Uw  to  Lord  Bute,  was 
quite  sufficient  for  Junius  to  take  up  the 
Duke  of  Portland's  case,  which  is  fully 
namined,  1^  May,  1768.  It  had  pre- 
viously been  discussed  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  the  course  of  the  debate  on 
Sir  Geoige  Sa?ille*s  quieting  bill,  for 
which  Lord  George  was  a  strong  advo- 
cate. 

**  Sir  James  formed  part  of  the  expe- 
dition to  St  Malos,  with  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  and  Lord  George,  to  the 
latter  of  whom  he  had  given  oflinice.  I 
cannot  find  that  Sir  James  went  out  in 
any  official  eapadly,  but  merely  as  a 
looker-on.  Some  imprudent  observation 
might  easily  have  given  this  umbrage. 
After  the  Nidlom  Tempus  affiur  in  1768, 
he  was  not  again  noticed  by  Junhis»  un- 


til  this  duel  bad  taken  place,  when  the 
subject,  whIdi  appeared  folly  at  rest,  was 
again  resumed,  to  expose  the  litigious 
spirit  of  Sir  James.  The  eoinddenee  ia 
not  a  little  singular,  although  it  was  mat* 
ter  of  no  moment  to  Lord  George  who 
was  the  Governor's  second ;  nevertheless^ 
it  appears  to  have  awakened  recollec- 
tions of  former  enmity." 

Lord  George  Sadmlle  was  our  com 
lonial  Minister  at  the  time  when  the 
news  of  Lord  Comwallis's  fatal  defeat 
in  America  reached  thifl  country.  Sir 
Nathaniel  Wraatall-^-an  author,  let  us 
say  en  patMrni^  who  has  been  treated 
by  no  means  according  to  his  deaerts, 
Wno  has  only  told  too  much  truth  to 
please  either  the  Whigs  or  the  Tories 
-— «nd  whose  authority  will  not  snfi^ 
in  consequence  of  the  few  trivial  slips 
that  have  been  so  ostentatiously  en- 
larged uDon,— Sir  N.  Wraxall  dined 
the  day  tnat  these  sad  news  came  to 
London,  at  Lord  George's  table,  and 
he  has  thus  detailed  his  recollection  of 
the  scene:-* 

*  During  the  whole  month  of  No- 
vember ITiSl,  the  concurrent  accounts 
transmitted  to  government,  enumerating 
Lord  Comwallis's  embarrassments,  and 
the  positions  taken  by  the  enemy,  aug- 
mented the  anxiety  of  the  cabinet.  Lord 
George  Germain,  in  particuhtf,  consci- 
ous that  in  the  prosperous  or  adverse 
termination  of  that  expedition,  must 
hinge  the  fote  of  the  American  contest, 
his  own  stay  in  office,  as  well  as,  proba- 
bly, the  duration  of  the  ministry  itself, 
felt,  and  even  expressed  to  his  friend^ 
the  strongest  uneasiness  on  the  subject. 
The  meeting  of  Parliament,  meanwhile, 
stood  for  the  27th  November.  On  Sun- 
day the  25th,  about  noon,  official  intelli- 
gence of  the  surrender  of  the  British 
forces  at  York  Town,  arrived  from  Esl- 
mouth,  at,Lord  George  Germain's  house, 
in  Pkll-Mall.  Lord  Walshingham,  who^ 
previous  to  his  father  Sir  William  de 
Grey's  elevation  to  the  peerage,  had  been 
under-secretary  of  state  in  that  depart- 
ment, and  who  was  selected  to  second 
the  address  in  the  House  of  Peers,  on 
the  subsequent  Tuesday,  happened  to  be 
there  when  the  messenger  brought  the 
news.  Without  communicating  it  to  any 
other  person.  Lord  George,  for  the  pur- 

gose  of  dispatch,  Unmediately  got  with 
fan  faito  a  hackney-coach,  and  drove  to 
Lord  Stormant's  residence  m  PortUmi- 
plsee.  Haring  imparted  to  him  the  dis- 
astrous intelliMnoe,  and  taken  him  into 
the  carriage,  they  instantly  proceeded  to 
the  Chancellor's  house  m  Great  Russei- 
street,  Blooniibary,  whom  they  found  at 
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borne ;  irhen,  after  a  short  consultation, 
they  determined  to  hiy  it  themflelres,  in 
|>er8on,  before  Lord  North.  .He  had  not 
received  any  intinwtion  of  the  event  when 
they  arrived  at  his  door  in  Downings- 
street,  between  one  and  two  o'clock. 
The  first  minister's  firmness*  and  even 
his  presence  of  mind,  gave  way,  for  a 
short  time,  under  this  awful  disaster.  I 
aslced  Lord  George  afterwards,  how  he 
took  the  communication  when  made  to 
him  ?  *  As  he  would  have  taken  a  ball  in 
his  breast,'  replied  Lord  George.  For  he 
opened  his  arms,  exclaiming  wildly,  as  he 
paced  up  and  down  the  apartment,  du* 
ring  a  few  minutes,  *  Oh*  God !  it  is  all 
pver!*  words  whic^  he  repeated  many 
itimes^  under  emotions  of  the  deepest  agi- 
tation and  distress.  When  the  first  agi- 
tation of  his  mind  had  subsided,  the  four 
ministersdiscussed  the  question,  whether 
or  not  it  might  be  expedient  to  prorogue 
parliament  for  a  few  days ;  but  as  scarcely 
an  interval  of  forty-eight  hours  remained 
before  the  appointed  time  of  assembling, 
and  as  many  members  of  both  Houses 
were  already  either  arrived  in  London,  or 
on  the  road,  that  proposition  was  aban- 
'doned.  It  became,  however,  indispen- 
sable to  alter,  and  almost  to  model  anew, 
"the  king's  speech,  whidh  had  been  already 
drawn  up  and  completely  prepared  for 
delivering  from  the  throne.  This  altera- 
tion was  therefore  made  witliout  delay ; 
and  at  the  same  time.  Lord  George  Ger- 
Tnain,  as  secretary  for  the  American  de- 
partment, sent  off  a  dispatch  to  his  Mar 
jesty,  who  was  then  at  Kew,  acquainting 
liim  with  the  melancholy  termination  of 
'Lord  Comwallis's  expedition.  Some  hours 
liaving  elapsed  before  these  different,  but 
•necessary  acts  of  business  could  take 
place,  the  members  separated,  and  Lord 
George  Germain  repaired  to  his  office  in 
Whitehall  There  he  found  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  intelUgence,  which  arrived 
about  two  hours  after  (lie  first  communi- 
cation, having  been  transmitted  from  Do- 
'  ver,  to  which  place  it  was  forwarded  from 
Calais,  with  the  French  account  of  the 
same  event 

-  '*  I  dmed  that  day  at  Lord  George's ; 
and  though  the  infbrmation  which  had 
'reached  London  in  the  course  of  the 
'  morning,  from  two  different  quarters,  was 
of  a  nature  not  to  admit  of  long  conceal- 
'ment^  yet  it  had  not  been  communicated 
'either  to  me,  or  to  any  individual  of  the 
'  company,  as  it  might  naturally  have  been* 
'through  the  channel  of  common  report, 
when  I  got  to  Pall-Mall,  between  five 
•  and  six  o'clock.  Lord  Walsingbaro,  who 
'  likewise  dined  there,  was  the  only  per- 
son present*  except  Lord  Geoi^ge,  ac- 


quainted with  the  fiict.  The  party,  nine 
in  number,  sat  down  to  taUe.  I  thought 
the  master  of  the  house  appeared  serious^ 
though  he  manifested  no  disoomposurc)* 
Before  the  dinner  was  finished,  one  of 
the  servants  delivered  him  s  letter, 
brought  back  by  the  messenger  who  had 
been  dispatched  to  the  King.  Lord 
George  opened  and  perused  it ;  then  look- 
ing at  Lord  Walsingham,  to  whom  be 
exclusively  directed  his  observation, 
•  The  Khug  writes,'  aaid  he,  *  just  as  he 
always  does,  except  that  I  observe  be 
has  omitted  to  mark  the  hour  and  mi- 
nute of  his  writing,  with  his  usual  pre- 
cision.' This  renoArk,  though  calculated 
to  awaken  some  interMt,  excited  no  com- 
ment; and  while  theladies.  Lord  George's 
three,  daughters^  remained  in  the  room, 
we  repressed  our  curiosity.  But  they 
had  no  sooner  withdrawn,  than  Lord 
George  having  acquainted  us,  that,  from 
Paris,  infbrmatwn  had  just  arrived  of  the 
old  Count  de  Maurepas,  first  minister, 
lying  at  the  point  of  death,  '  It  would 
grieve  me,'  said  I,  *  to  finish  my  career, 
however  far  advaneed  in  years,  were  I 
first  minister  of  France,  before  I  had 
witnessed  the  termination  of  this  great 
contest  between  Enghmd  and  America.' 
« He  has  survived  to  see  that  event,'  re- 
plied Lord  George,  with  some  agitation. 
Utterly  unsuspicious  of  the  fiict  which  had 
happened  beyond  the  Atlantk^  I  concei- 
ved him  to  allude  to  the  indecisive  naval 
action,  fought  at  the  mouth  of  the  Che- 
sapeake, early  in  the  preceding  month  of 
September,  between  Admiral  Graves  and 
Count  de  Grasse;  which,  in  its  results, 
might  prove  most  injurious  to  I^rd  Com- 
wallis.  Under  this  impression,'  My  mean- 
ing,* said  I,  *  is,  that,  if  I  were  the  Count 
de  Maurepas,  I  should  wish  to  live  long 
enough  to  behold  the  final  issue  of  the 
war  in  Virginis.' — •  He  has  survived  to 
witness  it  completely,'  answered  Lord 
George ;  *  the  army  has  surrendered,  and 
you  may  peruse  the  particulars  of  the  ca- 
pituUition  in  that  paper ;'  taking,  at  the 
same  time,  one  from  his  pocket,  which 
he  delivered  into  my  hand,  not  without 
visible  emotion.  By  his  permission  I 
read  it  aloud,  while  the  company  listened 
in  profound  silence.  We  then  discussed 
its  contents,  as  affecting  the  country,  the 
ministry,  and  the  war.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed Ibey  were  calculated  to  diffuse  a 
gloom  over  the  most  convivial  society, 
and  that  they  opened  a  wide  field  for  po- 
litical speculation.  After  perusing  the 
contents  of  Lord  Comwallis's  surrender 
at  York  Town,  it  vras  impossible  for  all 
present  not  to  feel  a  lively  curiosity  to 
know  how  the  King  had  received  the  i|H 
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teitigmee,  M  well  M  bovtr  he  had  express- 
ed himself  in  hit  note  to  liOrd  Geoige  Oer- 
maiii,  on  the  first  communication  of  so 
liainful  an  event  He  gntifled  our  wish 
by  reading  it  to  us,  observing  at  the  same 
time»  that  it  did  the  highest  honour  to 
his  Majesty^s  fortitude,  firmness,  and  con- 
sistency  of  character.  The  words  made 
an  impression  on  my  memory,  which  the 
lapse  of  more  than  thirty  years  has  not 
erased ;  and  I  shall  here  commemorate 
its  tenor,  as  serring  to  show  how  that 
Prince  felt  and  wrote,  under  one  of  the 
most  afflicting,  as  well  as  humiliating  oc- 
currences of  his  reign.  The  billet  ran 
nearly  to  this  effect :  *  I  have  received, 
with  sentiments  of  the  deepest  concern, 
the  communication  which  Lord  George 
Germain  has  made  to  me,  of  the  unfor- 
tunate result  of  the  operations  in  Virgi- 
nia. I  particularly  lament  it,  on  account 
of  the  consequences  connected  with  it, 
and  the  difilculties  which  it  may  produce 
in  carrying  on  the  public  business,  or  in 
repairing  such  a  misfortune.  But  I  trust 
that  neither  Lord  George  Germain,  nor 
any  member  of  the  cabinet  will  suppose, 
that  it  makes  the  smallest  alteration  in 
those  prindples  of  my  conduct,  which 
have  directed  me  in  past  time,  and  which 
will  always  continue  to  animate  me  under 
every  event,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  pre- 
sent contest*  Not  a  sentimentof  despond- 
ency ot  of  despair  was  to  be  found  in  the 
letter;  the  very  hand-writing  of  which  in- 
dicated  composure  of  mind.  Whatever 
opinion  we  may  entertain  relative  to  the 
practicability  of  reducing  America  to  obe- 
dience by  force  of  arms  at  the  end  of  1781, 
we  must  admit,  that  no  Sovereign  could 
manifest  more  calmness,  dignity,  or  self- 
command,  than  George  the  Third  display- 
ed in  his  reply." 

We  would  willingly  quote^  instead 
of  referring  to,  Mr  Coventry's  narra- 
tive of  the  events  which  followed — 
Lord  Greorge's  loss  of  office — ^his  ele^ 
vation  to  the  peera^^  by  the  personal 
kindness  of  the  King — the  attack  on 
that  occasion  made  upon  him  in  the 
House  of  Lords  in  relation  still  to  the 
old  Minden  business,  and  his  master- 
It-— most  masterly  defence  of  himself. 
Bat  an  Ma  our  Umits  forbid. 

I/>pd  SackviUe  was  attended  in  his    ^  ^y  /^^^  ^^^  f^  y^j,  g^^  fneriu,  or 
latteryearBbyRichardCuinberland,as   firgetfui  rf your  many Jfawmrt,'\ 
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Mansfield.  To  this  interview  Mr  C<v. . 
ventry  attaches  very  particular  impor-  . 
tance. 

Lord  SackviUe  feeling  himself  very 
near  his  end>  though  sml  aide  to  take  ' 
a  little  airinff  on  horseback^  inquired  of 
Cumberland  if  Lord  Mansfield  were 
at  the  neighbouring  wells  of  Tun- 
bridge.   Hearing  that  he  was,  he  sent 
Cumberland  to  tell  him,  that  he  re- 
quested the  honour  of  a  visit  from 
him.    Be  it  observed^  there  had  boeir  ' 
no  intimacy  between  them — ^no  visits  ' 
exchanged — ^for  a  long  series  of  years. 
Cumberland  proceeds, 

"  I  was  present  at  their  interview  i 
Lord  Sackville,  juFt  dHmounted  from  Uis 
horse,  came  into  the  roora  where  he  [Lord 
Mansfieldl  had  waited  a  very  Cew  mi-, 
nutes :  he  staggered  as  he  advanced  lo 
reach  his  hand  to  lik  respectably  visitor; 
he  drew  his  breath  with  palpicatliig  qtiii!k^ 
naes,  and,  if  I  remcml>er  riglitljr,  never 
rode  again.  Tliere  wa^  a  deatlulike  ctuu ' 
racter  in  his  count  i.riHTir.>E^  that  visibly  af- 
fected and  disturlod  Lurd  Mansfield,  trt 
a  manner  that  I  did  not  <in\i^  expect,  lui 
it*  had  more  of  horror  in  it  than  a  firm ,' 
man  ought  to  have  shown,  and  less,  per- 
haps, of  other  feelings,  tlum  a  friend,  in- 
vited to  a  meeting  of  that  nature,  must 
have  discovered,  had  he  not  been  fright- 
ened itom  his  propriety. 

"As  soon  as  Lord  Sackville  had  reco- 
vered his  breath,  his  visitor  remaining  si- 
lent, he  began  by  apologising  for  the  trou- 
ble he  had  given  him,  and  for  the  unplea- 
sant spectacle  he  was  conscious  of  exhi- 
biting to  him,  in  the  condition  he  was  now 
reduced  to,  *  but,  my  good  lord,'  he  said, 
'  though  1  ought  not  to  have  imposed  upon 
you  the  painful  ceremony  of  paying  a  last 
visit  to  a  dying  man,  yet  so  great  was  my 
anxiety  to  return  you  my  unfeigned  thanks 
for  all  your  goodness  to  me,  all  the  kind 
protection  yon  have  shown  me  through 
the  course  of  my  unprosperous  life,  that 
1  could  not  know  you  were  so  near  me, 
and  not  wish  to  assure  you  of  the  inva- 
rmble  respect  I  have  entertained  for  your 
character,  and  now,  in  the  most  terious  man^ 
ner,  to  ioUcU  your/orgiventsSf  if  ever,  in  the 
Jlucluations  ^poUlict,  or  the  lieatt  of  party, 
i  have  appeared  in  your  eyet,  at  any  moment 


his  private  secretary.  It  is  from  him 
that  we  have  the  account  of  the  clo- 
sing scenes  of  his  life— and  among  the 
rest,  of  an  interview  he  had  very 
riiortly  before  his  death  with  Lord 


When  1  record  this  speech,  I  give  it 
to  the  reader  as  correct :  I  do  not  trust 
to  memory  at  this  distance :  1  transcribe 
it :  I  scorn  the  paltry  trick  of  writing 
speeches  for  any  man  whose  name  is  in 


•  Lmd  MaiiffMd'tt  ooante&anoe. 

t  There  te  no  Inttanee  en  record  of  Laid  SaekTilleluiTlng  received  atiyfiivOun  fton  Lord  MlMfieldy 
vkich  Biakct  the  Inteiview  the  more  extraordinary.--CovKMiiiT. 


Remarks  en  Mr  Cowtniry's  Atttmpi  to  ideniify  JyniuM  QAiig. 

in  more  inyt  than  one,  imoiig  tiie 
most  important  parts  of  Mr  Corentry'a 
book. 
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tbtfe  Memoirs,  or  for  mjrsel^  In  w^oee 
name  tbete"  memorials  shall  go  forth  re- 
spectable at  least  for  their  reracitjr;  for 
I  ocrtatnly  camiot  wish  to  prssant  mjr- 
self  to  the  world  in  two  such  opposite  and 
ineoberent  characten^  as  the  writer  of 
mf  own  history  and  the  hero  of  a  Action. 
Lefd  Msnsfleld  made  a  repljr  perfeetlj 
becoming  and  highly  satiifoctoiy :  be  was 
for  dn  in  years,  and  not  In  unguine 
bealtb,  or  in  a  strong  state  of  nenres  x 
there  was  no  immediate  reason  to  oentinne 
the  discourse  t  Lord  Sackrille  did  not 
press  for  it:  his  visitor  departed,  and  I 
staid  with  him.  He  made  no  other  ob« 
servation  upon  what  had  passed,  than  that 
it  was  extremely  obliging  in  Lord  Mans- 
fidld,  and  then  turned  to  other  subjects.** 

«<Thisaffecting  intenriew,'*  mys  Mr  Co- 
Tentry,  **  requires  but  little  commeias  it 
spesks  volumes.  Would  any  nobleman, 
I  Mk,  unoonsdotts  of  having  wounded  the 
feelings  of  another,  take  the  trouble  to 
send  seven  miles  to  request  an  interview, 
and  to  ask  forgiveness  for  political  errors 
which  he  might  have  committed  ?  No— 
but  the  wounds  inflicted  by  Junius  were 
of  too  deep  and  penetnUing  a  nature  ever 
to  be  healed,  unless  at  a  moment  like  the 
present.  That  heart,  indeed,  must  have 
been  callous  to  all  feeling,  which  could 
leave  the  world  without  atonement,  if  it 
had  it  in  its  power;  and  it  does  honour 
to  the  memory  of  Lord  Vitcount  Sack- 
ville,  that  he  had  sufficient  fortitude  ieft 
for  the  present  pccasion.  He  undoubt- 
edly folt  relieved  in  the  performance  of  a 
duty,  which  the  erring  spirits  of  men  owe 
one  to  another.  Yet  Lord  Mantfleld  does 
not  appear  to  have  betrayed  those  symp- 
toms of  forgiveness,  which  were  suited  to 
so  solemn  an  interview :  he  left  the  house 
somewhat  abruptly;  not  a  word  trans- 
pired, how  concerned  he  was  at  finding 
the  dying  nobleman  in  so  weak  a  state ; 
nor  a  hint  escaped  his  lips  at  the  afflict- 
ing situation  of  his  family,  who  were  about 
to  be  bereft  of  his  society  for  ever.  *  It 
was  the  only  opportunity,'  says  Cumber- 
land, '  I  had  of  knowing  something  of  the 
movements  of  Lord  Mansfield's  l^art ;  I 
caught  a  glimpse,  as  it  were,  through  a 
crevice,  but  it  soon  shut  up,  and  the  ex- 
terior remained  as  before,  tohuterttatque 
rvtundus*'" 

We  shall  leave  our  readers  to  fol- 
low Mr  Coventry  in  his  opinion  as  to 
this  vi«t,  or  not^  as  they  can;  and 
shall  now  conclude  our  paper  with  Mr 
Coventry's  narrative  of  some  of  his 
own  proceedings,  in  the  course  of  tlm 
inmiiries  that  have  terminated  in  the 
publication  of  the  volume  before  us. 
In  our  view^  what  follows  is^  and  that 


**  Understanding  that  the  fimiily  still 
possessed  documents  of  great  interest, 
and  c^sidering  the  politicBl  ferment  of 
the  day  too  long  subsided  to  awaken  any 
unpleasant  feelings,  I  resolved  to  write 
candidly  to  the  Duke  of  Dorset  on  the 
subject 

•*  I  stated  to  his  Grace,  that  I  was  en- 
gaged in  a  litersry  inquiry,  with  which 
his  illustrious  fother  was  Intimately  con- 
nected, and  should  fed  particularly  ob- 
liged by  his  permitting  me  to  see  the  let- 
ters which  were  written  by  Lord  George 
from  Culloden  and  Minden ;  hoping  that 
the  liberality  which  so  conspicuously  cha- 
racterises the  nobility  of  the  present  day. 
In  eluddation  of  any  literary  pursuit^ 
would  plead  as  an  excuse  for  my  freedom 
In  thus  addressing  him.  It  is  from  such 
authentic  sources  alone,  that  we  have  an 
opportunity  of  gaining  a  correct  account 
of  interesting  events,  upon  which  history 
is  too  often  silent,  or  of  which  it  merely 
records  the  dates  and  a  few  leading  facts. 
The  world  at  large  is,  in  general,  guided 
by  the  statements  of  bio^phers  or  his- 
torians; and  we  know  that  particukr 
circumstances  are  often  misrepresented, 
which  evidence  of  this  nature  would  sa- 
tisfoctorily  expkin.  This  was  the  object 
I  had  in  view. 

<*  I  subsequently  waited  on  his  Grace 
hy  appointment.  He  recaoed  me  in  tile 
tnoti  polite  manner,  but  told  imeii  was  9ut  of 
kiipawer  to  render  me  attittancet  not  having 
anjf  of  kiiJatMer*s  letters  m  his  posseuim. 
Upon  the  whole  he  considered,  that  as  the 
affair  in  question  was  now  at  rest,  it  would 
be  as  well  not  to  revive  it,  lest  oaamadwr- 
sions  should  be  made  that  would  tend  to  rv 
call  past  events*  His  Grace  more  than 
once  observed  during  the  interview,  that 
his  fother  was  an  injured  man ;  but  he 
believed  there  never  existed  one  who  na- 
turally possessed  a  better  or  more  suscep- 
tible heart  I  told  him  that  this  was  my 
firm  beliei;  and  that  the  inquiry  in  which 
,1  was  engaged,  would  not,  in  the  subtest 
degree,  tend  to  alter  that  opinion." 

We  most  say  that  we  think  the 
rank,  fbrtune,  nistory,  temper,  and 
talents,  of  Lord  Sackville,  are  all  of 
them  more  reconcilable  with  the  sup* 
podtion  of  his  bang  the  haughty, 
proud,  ferodous,  and  relentless  Ju« 
nius,  than  the  corre^nding  qualities 
of  any  other  person  whose  claims  have 
as  yet  been  brought  forward.  Had 
Junins  bdonged  to  any  obscure  or 
ordinary  fiunUy,  we  should  probably 
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with  Lord  Qtorge  gacktnUc. 


have  had  the  secret  rev^iJed  ere  mm. 
If  he  wn  indeed  the  fother  of  the 
Duke  of  Dorset)  we  c^n  by  no  means 
wonder  either  that  his  letters  ahoald 
be  withhdd  firoin  auch  inquinrs  as 
Mr  CoTentry,  (who,  by  the  way^  took 
a  rather  Mnwarrantable  liberty  in  his 
method  of  asking  for  theio,)  or  that 
^e  remarkable  vettmrn^bound  tapy  of 
JuniiiB,  which,  it  is  well  known,  was 
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requeued  and  receiretl  by  the  author 
from  Woodfall,  should  not  yet  have 
been  discoteretl.  Mr  Butler  hints  that 
Lord  Grenrille  could  ttJl  something 
about  that  copy  if  he  pleased.  With- 
out doubt,  the  last  of  the  generation 
to  which  that  eminent  statesman  be- 
longs, must  have  passed  away  ere  this 
mysterious  controversy  can  be  finally 
settled. 


LBXICOOBAPHY,  NO.  I.      JON  HEU  S  DICTIONARY. 


Ws  take  shame  to  ourselves  for  not 
having  long  before  noticed  this  excel- 
lent work,  imt  various  important  mat- 
ters interfered.  Jon  did  wrong  in  not 
sending  us  a  presentation  copy,  for 
sndi  works  haul  but  slowly  mtn  tfiis 
fKsrthem  r^ion.  We  think,  moreover, 
that  it  has  not  made  so  much  noise  in 
the  world  as  it  has  deserved ;  and  wo 
doubt  the  foct  of  its  having  even  arri- 
ired  at  a  second  edition.  A  disgrace  to 
the  age. 

We  intend  now  to  remedy  our  for- 
mer obliviousness,  and  to  gut  the  book 
tn  the  most  industrious  fashion.  Con- 
cerning the  author,  we  are  sorrj  to 
say,  that  we  are  considerably  in  the 
dark,  farther  than  that  he  is  the  edi- 
tor cf  a  periodical  work  which  we  read 
widi  great  delight— *The  Annals  of 
Fancy.  A  periodical  it  is  which  wc 
conaiaer  to  be  the  very  cleverest  in 
London.  Tkylor's  or  Colbum's  arc 
not  to  he  comparrd  with  it ;  and  it  is 
a  raagaihie,  in  fiict,  which  is  what  it 
pretends  to  be.  Its  rivals  in  I^ondon 
make  pretensions  to  knowledge  which 
they  do  not  possess — talk  of  what  they 
know  nothing — aujl  gentlemanlike 
feeiingB  or  manners,  m  which  they  are 
sadly  at  fault  Jon's  periodical  pre- 
tends to  none  of  these  things.  What 
it  taya  it  will  give  it  does  give,  and 
that  is  a  merit  of  no  small  magnitude. 

Some  lights  as  to  his  personal  his- 
tory be  has  scattered  up  and  down  in 


this  volume  before  us,  thereby  judi- 
ciously deserting  the  examnlc  of  Ho- 
mer to  follow  that  of  Milton.  Wc 
learn,  that  his  countenance  so  much 
resembles  that  of  Shakespeare  as  to  be 
substituted  as  a  likeness  of  our  great 
dramatist,  (pagcxiv.);  and  that  he 
**  underwent  cognomituiyis  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  sweetness  of  his  dis- 
position, his  industrious  habits,  and 
stinging  capabilities;**  and  that  his 
family,  though  generally  esteemed  of 
the  fwm,  gen,  (hccc  apis)  are,  never- 
theless, well  assorted,  and  he  himself 
vir-^apis  (vel  potius  raanbce,)  p.  203, 
204.  We  also  gaihcr  from  various 
narrations,  that  some  twenty-nine 
Ytars*ago  he  belonged  to  the  Brilliants 
in  Chandos  Street,  p.  17;  and  that, 
at  present,  he  is  an  active  member  of 
the  Treponions  at  Tom  Rees's  Coffee- 
house in  the  Strand,  p.  180.  He  is 
the  author  of  a  compressed  history  of 
700  battles,  p.  202 ;  and  has  a  great 
aversion  to  Pearce  Egan,  passim,  be- 
stowing on  that  eminent  writer  a  very 
unsavoury  appellation,  which  he  pre- 
tends to  have  derived  from  a  member 
of  the  Cymmrodosian,  p.  126.  Of  our 
magazine  he  is  a  xnost  determined 
reader,  as  we  shall  show  more  at 
length  by-and-by,  and  frequently  not 
a  laudator,  as  he  ought.  It  would,  wc 
suppose,  be  superfluous  to  state  that 
he  is  an  active  frequenter  of  all  sorts 
of  public  houses,  chaffing  cribs,  fives- 


*  StKOg. — A  Dictionary  of  tlie  Turf,  the  Ring,  the  Cbase,  the  Pit,  the  Bon-ton, 
and  the  Varieties  of  Life,  forming  the  completest  and  roost  authentic  Lexicon  Ba- 
terooieum  hitherto  offered  to  tlie  notice  of  the  Sporting  World,  for  elucidating 
words  and  phrases  that  are  necessarily  or  purposely  cramp,  mutative,  and  unirttel- 
figible,  outside  their  respective  spheres,  interspersed  with  anecdotes  and  whimsies, 
with  tart  quotations  and  rum-ones ;  with  examples,  proofs,  and  monitory  precepts, 
ttsefbl  and  proper  for  novices  flats,  and  yqbels.  By  Jon  Bee,  Esq.  Editor  of  tlie 
Fkncy,  Fancy  Gazette,  Living  Picture  of  London,  and  the  like  of  that.  Ldndon  ; 
Printed  for  J.  Hughes,  35,  Ludgate  Hill.     1923. 
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cnxtts,  eocentric9|  &c.  as  well  as  a 
most  ard^t  and  indefatigable  street- 
walker at  all  hours  and  seasons— a 
nuin  also  well  acquainted  with  the 
fair,  and  not  unacquainted  with  those 
whose  ways  of  life  are  generally  fouL 
In  his  own  words,  p.  1 13,  he  has  seen 
every  variety  of  lite,  "  except  bfing 
presented  at  court,  and  feding  the 
delights  of  a  prison."  We  fear  he 
has  not  much  chance  of  the  former, 
and  we  ri^cerdy  hope  is  in  no  danger 
of  the  latter.  His  name  those  wno 
will  may  conjecture;  but  we  must 
congratulate  him  on  the  way  he  has 
discovered  of  spelling  John.  It  is 
Grecian  i«Mim#,  m  which  it  would  be 
in  vain  to  look  for  an  aspirate.  He 
appears  sensible  of  its  true  Hebrew 
introduction  into  our  language;  for 
he  remarks,  in  voce,  Jack-tne-Jew,  or 
Jew-Jack,  that  no  Jew  [Kirent  would 
think  of  naming  his  child  after  the 
Baptist  or  Evangelist,  p.  102;  there- 
by, of  course,  ^BcriminatiDg  that  the 
name  must  have  come  to  us  from 
Ihem ;  for  a  man  of  Jon's  erudition 
must  be  aware  that  thev,  being  Jews 
themselves,  must  have  nad  the  name 
from  the  Hebrew,  as  indeed  they  had, 
it  being  Johanan.  See,  for  example, 
Neh.  cnap.  vi.  verse  18,  where  it  is 
recorded  that  a  gentleman  of  that 
name  was  son  of  Tobiah,  and  married 
Co  the  daughter  of  MeshuUam,  the 
son  of  BerachiaL    This  obiter. 

In  a  luminous  and  well- written  pre- 
fkce,  (Jon  prides  himself  on  his  style, 
which  he  assures  us  (p.  xv.)  is  both 
macaronic  and  ^tian,)  he  goes  over 
the  various  authors  who  have  written 
dictionaries  before  him  on  the  same 
subject.  N.  Bailey,  whose  claim  to 
this  honour  appears  to  be  rather  ques- 
tionable— ^Bamfylde  Moore  Carew,  the 
anonymous  author  of  characterism, 
circa  1 750 — G.  Parker — Captain  Grose 
— Dr  Ckrke— Hardy  Vaux— all  of 
those  he  speaks  of  rather  with  dispa- 
ragement. It  is  prolmble  that  he 
could  extend  the  list,  and  talk  a  little 
learned  on  the  occasion,  but  there  is 
no  need ;  nor  shall  we  stop  tP  pane* 
gyrize  Grose,  as  we  could  do,  and  that 
most  truly.  Bums  has  been  before- 
hand with  us.  As  for  Vaux,  Jon  is 
right — ^he  is  a  blackguard ;  so  is  the 
person  whom  he  mentions  as  being  in 
the  pay  of  the  St  James's  blacklegs ; 
but  these  people  are  now  forgotten. 
The  peculiar  sources  from  which  our 
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author  draws,  are  Harry  Lemoinej 
Harry  Dimsdale,  General  Jdc  Nestor* 
Billgrames,  Mr  G.  Pound,  Mr  W^ 
Perry,  Bill  Gibbons,  Jack  Scroegins. 
Jack  Carter,  Jack  Atcherlee,  Harle- 

auin  Billy,  uid  Jack  Goodlad— a  wor- 
liy  dozen  of  eminent  men,  some  of 
whom  have  met  with  accidents  in  the 
course  of  their  practice.  With  respect 
to  one  of  them,  Mr  William  Perry,  (a 
relative,  we  believe,  of  the  late  Mr 
James  Perry,  alias  Pirie,  of  the  Morn- 
ing Chronicle,)  Jon  brings  a  charge 
of  plagiarism  on  his  behslf  against 
Pearoe  £gan,  which  it  will  be  wdi  if 
that  pyxosophous  historiographer  can 
answer.  We  read  it  with  unfeigned 
wgret. 

But  omitting  all  squabbling,  etyrao« 
logical  and  otherwise,  let  us  come  to 
the  vocabulary.  We  are  sorry  that 
Jon  deemed  it  necessary  to  intermix 
words  of  hunting,  and  other  sporting, 
in  his  collection.  He  might  as  well 
have  introduced  words  of  law.  A 
slang  dictionary  should  contain  no- 
thing-but  slang  words — vis.  the  lan- 
guage of  thieves,  pickpockets,  jailors, 
prize-fighters,  reporters,  &c.— 'in  a 
word,  the  dialect  used  by  gentlemen 
and  ladies  of  the  town,  the  tamily,  the 
fancy,  and  the  press.  Jon's  first  w^rd 
is,  '*  Abaiures,  foiling — the  sprigs  and 
^rass  that  a  stag  thrusts  down  in  pass- 
ing out  of  or  into  cover."  How  does 
this  word  belong  to  slang,  more  than 
Leigh  Hunt's ''  springy  ueshness,"  or 
his ''perked-up countenance"?  Slang 
.they  are  in  a  certain  sense,  but  not  the 
slang  of  such  a  dictionary  as  this.  As 
well  you  might  put  in  ca-io-^Ja, 
et  cetera  of  the  lawvers ;  or  the  equal- 
ly wonderful  worcU  of  the  M.D/s; 
or  the  surplus  pWucf  and  the  replaced 
capital  of  the  political  economista. 
This  should  be  amended  in  the  next 
edition.  Let  him  in  that  omil  hunt- 
ihgafiairs. 

The  music  of  the  chase,  we  may 
remark,  ere  we  quit  this  department, 
is  rather  singularly  explained  by  Bee. 

^  Tofi/arofi— pron.  Tantaran  by  the  red 
stag-Jionters  of  the  west  country,  and  fre- 
quently witliout  the  -final  (n.)  Either 
gives  pretty  nearly  the  sound  of  a  hunts- 
man's notes  on  his  bom,  which,  being 
variously  modified,  convey  his  wishes  and 
intelligence  to  the  hearers ;  it  is  a  oomip- 
tion  of  tontavon,  the  repetition  of  the  last 
syllable— 'tavon,  Uvon,  Uvon,*»-quick- 
ly,  being  the  call  away;  a  change  this 
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which  bath  been  effected  within  a  centu- 
ry past  by  the  warblers,  for  sake  of  the 
liquid  (r) : 
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But  VBin  It  Alt  ipeeilk— 

Tbey  Ikster  proceed. 
In  hopM  to  overtake  him  anon } 

Wmle  echo  arooad^ 

With  the  horn  and  the  hound, 
ResponaiTe  lepHes  Taran-ton. 

<'  They  have  gone  feirther,  (see  Tbn^ 
vy,)  and  made  an  addition  also^  viz.  after 
three  repetitions  of  '  tontara,  tontara* 
Contara,'  they  add  a  <  ton-tay;'  their  Um 
being  of  the  same  length  as  Umtf  whidn 
terminated  almost  every  redimL  Tara 
would  seem  the  feminine  of  Umnif  when 
used  substantively ;  probably  the  hidy  and 
lord  of  the  mansion  in  which  the  hunters 
caroused— 

For»  no  joys  can  oompaw 
To  hunting  of  the  hare  I 

'SiaaTara,' 
Etk9, to mm» voee^  ' and Tomavoo.' 

'  Sing  Taia'— JEcA«> '  and  Tontaron,' 


« Steg  Tars,  my  taave  boyi^  and  Tontavoii.' 

The  tara,  however,  may  have  been  older 
than  tervn,  or  taoon,%  in  some  parts  of  the 
empire  of  6.  B.  Among  the  Celts  of 
Irelaiid,  Tara  was  the  baronial  castle,  or 
seat;  and  the  large  hall  was,  in  like  man- 
ner, Tvn,  where  the  lord,  or  petty  king, 
pve  audience^  settled  disputes,  awarded 
yu0M»t  (hi  aula  regie,)  caroused  his  re- 
tainers sifter  hunting,  and  heard  music. 

The  harp  that  onee  thioiu{h  Tsro't  haDs 

The  fool  of  mvaic  iliea, 
Nov  hangs  as  mute  on  Tata's  walls 

Aa  if  that  soul  had  fled. 

Here,  of  course,  the  horn  was  heard  in 
every  variety  of  modulation,  with  its  *  ton, 
too,  ton,  tara;  tontara«-tontara— tone.* 
Rory,  Kmg  of  Connaught,  and  Brian 
B'm,  had  their  assemblages  of  chiefs,  call- 
ed Tara,  a  council,  or  parliament  Tom 
Moore  siiq;i^ 

to  dkkfii  and  ladU$  bright, 
irp  of  Tara  swells. 


Noi 

The  harp  c 

The  ehoid  alooe  that  breaks  at  nl^. 

Its  tale  of  ruin  teUsb 


This  derivatbn  of  the  halls  of  Tara 
win,  DO  doubt,  amaxe  its  little  min- 
8tid  Mmewhat;  bat,  indeed,  the 
whole  speculatioii  is  admirable. 

We  have  not  yet,  however,  touched 
on  the  staple  commodity  of  the  book, 
which  we  shall  divide  into  as  few  heads 
as  possible.  We  begin  then  with  our* 
•dvea.  We  are  the  object  of  Jon's 
remark,  under  the  words  Bellows, 
Cockney,  Ebony,  Havidge,  Jargonic, 
Irdbin^Modesty,  Muck,  Slang,  Slang- 
whanger,  Stot,  Training  ;  and  in  the 
Addenda,  under  A-la  and  Gaffiiwing, 
which  shows  how  much  he  must  have 
studied  our  instructive  pages.  We  re- 


gret that  we  cannot  quote  the  obaer« 
vations  in  voce,  Ebony,  for  they  are 
of  that  kind  which  is  not  fit  for  the 
perusal  of  virgins  or  boys.  Under  the 
words  Stot  and  Bellows,  Bee  appears 
to  labour  under  some  misapprehension 
of  our  meaning.  Siot,  says  Jon,  is 
an  ox  which  never  can  have  progeny, 
and  the  term  has  been  applied  by  Ebo« 
ny  to  writers  of  the  milk-and-water 
genus.  If  Mr  Bee  will  have  the  good- 
ness to  peruse  again  our  much-admi- 
red paper  in  the  royal  number,  enti- 
tled, The  Sorrows  of  the  Stot,  he  will 
see  that  the  writer  to  whom  that  ap- 
pellation was  applied,  was  not  milk- 
and-water.  Under  Bellows,  he  quotes 
a  passage  from  that  paper  thus: — 
'^  Each  sentence  of  a  slang  discourse 
has  been  considered  '  a  belUnvs,*  i.  e. 
as  a  puff  of  wind  from  that  machine." 
Bhuskwood  says,  '  but  hear  d^Jew  beU 
U)W9  forther  forwards  of  this  inoon- 
sistent  stot.'  Yet  is  old  Ebony  no 
authority,  though  a  Slangwhanger." 
Now  Ebon^  is  not  old^-but  passing 
by  this,  it  is  evident  that  Jon  is  igno- 
rant of  the  application  of  the  word 
bellow  altogether  in  that  passage.  We 
having  applied  it  to  the  bestial  roar- 
ing of  the  stultified  brute  who  at  that 
time  infested  the  Scotsman.  His  other 
notices  of  our  immortal  publication, 
are  worth  consulting  in  the  original, 
though  not  of  transferring  to  our 
pages.  We  shall  the  rather  give 
echantiUons  of  his  ideas  of,  I.  The  La^ 
tin  Language.  II.  Public  Life.  III. 
The  Press;  and  fourthly,  a  few  mis- 
cellaneous articles,  not  reducible  to  any 
of  these  three  he^,  which  last  de- 
partment, we  fear,  we  must  adjourn 
to  another  paper. 

Jon's  ideas  of  Latin  are  chiefly  to 
be  gathered  from  the  following  words. 
Addenda,  A.  M.,  Clicket,  Corum, 
Crummy,  Cyprian,  Diabolus,  Duel, 
Ebony,  Gin,  Lud,  Monosyllable,  Pat- 
ter, Plebs,  Poney,  Quackery,  Spin- 
sters, Tits,  Tot,  Tulip,  Twopenny- 
men,  Virago,  and  perhaps  some  others. 
Let  the  following  specimens  suffice. 

'^A.M.  10  o'dbck  A.M.  is  anti-m^- 
r/<fiVm— forenoon." 

"  Corum,  or  Coorum — Coram,  or  ses- 
sions, technically  wrong  wrilten,  'qnoi- 
rum,'  justice  of  the  quorum.  The 
judges  at  Westminster-Hall  sit  '  in 
coram  domini  rege.'  K.  B."  QWhat 
do  these  letters  mean  ? — wc  ask  for  in- 
formation.] 
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"  Dhbolus  Regit,  the  King's  attcxr- 
neysceneral ;  so  appelled  by  me  great 
'  httle'Waddmgton,'  radically  speak- 
ing, in  ooram  Banco  Regis.  The  radi- 
cal used  Diavolu8>  which  would  be  the 
same  thing^hispanically  speaking;  and 
the  Timenan  critic  was  out,  hypercri- 
tically  out,  when  he  attempted  to 
alter  the  nominative  into  regius  !  I" 

We  rejoice  to  see  Jon  thus  learned- 
ly chastising  the  Times,  or,  as  he  more 
beautifully  expresses  it,  the  Timerian 
critic.  The  controversy  between  those 
great  stars  of  erudition  must  have  been 
a  truly  edifying  one. 
■  **  Poney.  Poene is  a  Latin  word  for 
pain  or  painfulness,  and  all  the  little 
wild  horses  being  malformed,  XJ^^^ 
fact,  however,  Jon  ;  ask  Glengarry,]] 
so  as  to  give  one  an  idea  that  tney 
walk  hi  pain  (or  poene,)  thence  comes 
poney.  Doctor  Johnson  knew  no  more 
of  a  poney  or  of  a  horse,  than  a  horse 
knew  of  him."  C^The  reason  of  this 
sarcasm  against  the  LL.D.  will  apnear 
under  the  head  A  B  C-darian,  woich 
we  shall  quote.T 

**  2b/,  the  whole,  from  totius,  (La- 
tin.) By  amnliflcation,  'tis  said,  *  I'll 
take  the  whole  tots'    Mr  Hook  says, 

There*B  Home  vith  his  to<#,  and  his  votst 
Oaffis  Qrey." 

'^  Tulip  -  -  -  Jack  Cartar  evolved 
ex  carcerctf  a  tulip  of  no  common  co- 
lour." 

'*  Virago,  derived  from  vir,  Latin 
for  mankind^  and  acu,  sharp  ! !" 

*'  Baviar,  A  market-place  in  the 
Eastern  countries ;  imported  here 
1815 ;  and  applied  by  a  host  of  specu- 
lators to  certam  uninhabitable  houses, 
fitted  up  with  myriads  of  yardling 
shops  for  little  dealers,  like  nests  of 
Dutch  pill-boxes — parorum  succubit 
magno*  The  tumour  absorbed  in  three 
years." 

En  passant,  we  may  say,  that  if 
this  last  phrase  be  meant  to  imply  that 
the  Bazaajrs  have  been  knocked  up, 
Jon  is  in  error.  Half-a-doscn  of 
them  are  flourishing  this  moment  in 
London,  and  from  one  of  them  (Soho) 
Trotter  draws  a  rent  of  8000^  a-year. 

There  are  many  mote  such  flowers 
as  these.  Jon  displays  herein  as  much 
daasical  knowledge  as  we  generally 
find  in  the  papers  of  Taylor  the  Pla- 
toniat.  Indeed,  the  one  is  to  Latin 
what  the  other  is  to  Greek.  In  French, 
Jon  shmcs  every  whit  as  brilliantly, 


but  we  have  not  room  to  comr  his  qpe- 
dmens  of  what  he  might  «ul  Latmi^ 
cally  the  Gallicus  linguc. 

His  Public  Life  is  excessively  di- 
verting. 

"  Ai2£tafU— brighfip  sporkliiig.  Having 
been  applied  to  certain  ale  sold  by  one 
Fulham,  in  Chandos  Street,  near  St  Biar- 
tin's  Lane,  the  name  was  assumed  by  a 
few  choice  spirits  meeting  there  to  drink 
said  ale.  Then:  sittings  were  permanent. 

*  The  SHUhnts*  had  the  complete  use  of 
their  tongues ;  and  when,  hi  1796,  *  the 
Oagging-bills,  so  called,  became  law,  clog- 
ging liberty  of  speech  and  the  right  of  as- 
sembling, the  orators  of  eaperience,  as  well 
as  those  requiring  juvenile  trials,  joined 
<  the  briUianis,*  and  talked  pompously  of 
trifles.  The  tubjeets  of  debate  sprung  up 
on  the  spar  of  the  occasion,  or,  if  notice 
of  mption  w«re  given  from  nigivk  to  nigH 
it  was  but  to  attain  higher  boilesque  upon 

*  the  ocher  bouses,'  in  the  adjjcinmg  pa- 
rish. On  these  bases  were  engrafted  mueh 
good  and  elegant  flower  of  speech.  The 
speakers  usually  ran  away  with  the  argu* 
ment  for  tluit  purpose,  and  successfully 
ridiculed  a  law  that  would  stop  men's 
mouths,  and  its  authors  (Pitt  and  Gren- 
ville)  got  langhed  out  of  conceit  with 
themselvesL  At  the  iutroductUm,  mem- 
bers paid  9d.  each,  the  price  of  *  a  brU* 
lianC  pot  of  ale ;  and,  in  1797,  two  thou- 
sand names  had  beea  inscribed*  The  ad- 
mission was  increased  to  half-a*  crown 
when  we  traveUed,Qi\^  ten  thousand  mem- 
bers might  have  been  introduced  altoge- 
ther when  it  ceased.     Sec  Eccentrics,*' 

No  wonder  that  Pitt  and  Grcnville 
Were  alarmed  at  the  eloquence  of  their 
neighbours — the  Lads  of  the  Lane. 
Of  the  Eccentrics  we  are  only  told. 

**  Eccentrics — an  assembly  ot  high  fel- 
lows, similar  to,  and  springing  out  of, 
*The  Brilliants,*  (whicli  gee,)  held  at 
Tom  Recs*s,  in  Inlay's  Building's,  Sc  Mar- 
tians Lane,  drca  IBOO." 

We  believe  the  Eccentrics  are  now 
in  rather  a  sickly  state. 

The  Cogers  are  not  in  favour  with 
our  Delia  Cruscan. 

"  Cv^ers — ^a  society  instituted  in  175^ 
by  some  of  the  people  of  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple, who  imagined  their  free  thoughts  of 
profound  cogitations  worthy  of  attention, 
and  charged  half-a-crown  for  the  entrSe, 
Complete  inanition  as  a  society  mark 
their  nightly  meetings,  unless  during 
elections  of  members  of  the  hon.  H.  C, 
&e.  &c.     Meet  in  Bride  Lane." 

Of  the  Fyiish  it  is  pleasant  to  hear. 
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**  JFMiA  (Tli«>i-iwarly  obs^ee6»  b«t 
eoDoected  with  many  an  wrltf  recollec- 
tion. '  Carpenter's  coffeehouse^'  u»  Co». 
TcnUGardtiiy  opposite  Russell  Street  is 
that  building;  which  being  opened  soon 
after  midnight  for  the  reception  of  mar- 
ket gardeners,  admitted  also  [not  Uk^ 
wae\  of  other  fiOa,  who  might  have  been 
beepag  it  up,  at  Vauxhall,  at  the  Go,  or 
dsewhere.  Whence  the  expression  for 
*  going  the  rounds  of  several  public  pla- 
ces:' 'the jump,  the  go,  and  the  finisb, 
Jtnuhed  me  last  night.*  Carpenter,  whose 
portrait  even  now  overlooks  the  bar,  was 
a  lecher ;  his  bandy  bar-maid,  Mrs  Gib- 
son, a  tFavelled  dame,  suck-teed-^id  Car*- 
penter.  Her  daughter  Bob  Way  wedded, 
but 

BoUvy  Wajf  h^  wnC  avay 

To  Soutbera  AMeorj  i 

And,  at  the  prei«nt  dsy. 

Til  hapt  by  Ctew^nf  way. 
For  about  the  half  century  just  sketched, 
Theodore  Savage^  an  octcgenariant  was 
the  presiding  genius  of  the  Utile  ale-room, 
and  often  boasted  to  how  many  he  had 
dMwn  <  the  road  home,*  by  dint  of  the  po< 
taut  extract  of  malt  and  hops— cma  tmm* 
et  ffuiiiy  aim.  The  savage  was  a  scholar 
and  chemist*'* 

Poor  Sheridtti  1  many  a  time  we 
nw  btin  there  in  the  last  yean  of  hie 
Ufe,  awaQowiog  ceaadma  tumblers  of 
teandy  and  water,  and  cracking  jokes 
with  Molfaer  Butler.  Neter  be  her 
khidneaB  to  htm  foigotten.  We  hope 
Tom  Moore  will  gire  her  a  chanter  m 
his  life,  for,  if  our  information  be  not 
erroneous,  many  a  go  she  gave  Tom 
finr  nothing  bat  his  chaunt  He  ought 
not  to  forget  this. 

The  Free  and  Easy  must  be  plca^- 
sant  associations. 

^  Free^and'Ea^'^an  occasional  or  sta- 
ted  meeting  of  joUy  fellows,  who  sing  and 
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recite  In  tarn,  (having  a  chahrman  and  a 
deputy*chair,)  call  for  what  th^  lik«»  and 
go  as  freely  as  they  comsk  TweBty-sevea 
years  ago,  the  cards  of  invitation  to  that 
at  the  Fled  Horse,  in  Moorfields^  had  the 
notable  •  N.B.  Fighting  aUowed.'  See 
JMUianih  JSceentrict,  Rum-oingt,  Free* 
man*s  Quay— Drink  gratis." 
Commend  US  to  that  trulyBritiah  N.B. 

The  Bum  Ones^he  tells  us^  meet  at 
the  Blue  Posts  in  the  Haymarket,  and 
he  ratifies  them  by  his  a|^robatioa ; 
but  weHhink,  from  various  indica^ 
tions,  that  he  prefers  the  Triponions. 

**  Triponiotu — a  small  lot  of  persons 
fond  of  cows'  stomachic  and  the  most 
pungent  of  edible  roots,  who  take  an  oe- 
caaional  snap  at  Tom  Bees*8  eoffee-pan- 
ny,  in  the  Strand.  Card  of  invitatk>n-* 
'  Tlie  TryMninfu  congregate  to  masticate, 
to  vocalise^  and  fumigate.' 

At  hl8  caMy 
Aflne  treat. 
About  eight. 
Nought  gaudy  tmt  neat" 

These  must  be  gay  fellows  to  spend  an 
evening  with.  Tom  Bees  is  a  vrit, 
ex.  gr.  p.  147. 

"  On  one  occasion,  a  '  suitable  re- 
ward' being  offered  for  the  restoration 
of  a  lost  five-pound  note,  Tom  Bees 
defined  it  to  mean  a  kick  as  bard  as 
the  rewarder  was  able  upon  the  third 
person  in  a  suU  of  clothes."  Very  droll. 
Again,  p.  21. 

CanUgal-4>ody-''9L  oorruptioii  of  eor^ 
wdhj  Tom  Bees.  <'  What  shall  ye 
do  with  ^our  camigal-body  on  Mon- 
day ?  Bring  ^our  camigal  body  down 
to  my  triponions  on  Tuesday  night." 
Under  this  president  the  Tripers  must 
be  a  gay  association.* 

The  kind  of  conversation  at  these 


*  We  have  easuaHy  omitted  two  or  three  notices  of  sports  commemorated  tn  the 
volume,  and  as  we  hate  meddling  with  our  text  after  we  have  once  written  it,  we 
must  put  them  here  in  a  note. 

"  Oiaunt^-^^  song  and  sioging.  The  best  conducted  chaunt  in  London  is  at  the 
IVhite  Mart,  Bishopsgatc  Street ;  a  good  one  is  <  The  Eccentrics,'  in  May's  Build- 
ings. Glee-singin|;  by  the  Harmonics  at  the  Bam,  and  also  at  the  Globe>  in  Titch- 
field  Street,  are  prune  chaunts. 


j>  A  chaoBtt  and  tho  beer  m 

Till  the  putilkaii  aont  word  he  wou^da't  truat  ao  mare.' 

At  the  cider-cellar  there  is  sometimes,  though  not  often  now-o-days,  some  good 
stagmg.  The  chair  of  that  assembly  is  not  taken  till  one  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
which  insures  good  hours.  At  the  Coal-hole,  also,  on  Thursdays,  there  is  occasion- 
ally a  good  chaunt,  and  Bhodes  himself  is  a  poet  It  may  be  remembered,  that  the 
Times  libelled  the  Coal-  Hole,  and  then  made  a  most  sneaking  apology.  Coveney 
sooMtimes  gets  up  a  good  thing  enough  at  the  Wheat  Sheaf,  particularly  on  Wed- 
nesdays ^ 
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pbces^  may  be  gathered  from  yarious 
spedmens  of  the  company.  For  in- 
stance, the  A,  B,  C-darian. 

"  A,  B,  C-dariun~'4L  tchoolmaster  or 
nlstrest ;  or  one  who  pretends  to  uppish- 
ness  in  spelling.  *  My  pony  eat  plum- 
padd*n  out  of  a  barber's  bason,'  no  one 
in  the  room  can  spell  tAa^— for  a  guinea, 
fxeept  myte^t  s&y*  the  A,  B,  C-darian ; 
whereas  he  khme^evet  neglects  the  pre- 
terite, atct  CockaejtitiB  puddmg,  and  ex- 
pects  Johnson  should  be  the  rule  for  to- 
tin  and  pony,  in  which  latter  his  ortho- 
graphy is  not  right  See  our  ^pony^*  'tis 
a  rum  one." 

The  Ad  libitam  Men. ''  Ad  libitum 
is  high  flash  for  freedom  of  the  wilL 
Fine  fellows  with  frog  buttons,  and 
halfbaymen  who  affect  the  highfliffhts, 
drink  ad  libitum,  give  orders  ad  libi- 
tum, and  pay  for  them  ad  libitum." 

The  Argument  Men. 

*'  Jrgumeru. — He  attains  the  best  of 
any  ttLyem-argumenit  who  has  the  best 
pair  of  lungs ;  whence  we  are  inclined  to 
fkll  in  with  that  pronunciation  of  the 
word  which  calls  it.  *  hardgumment.' 
The  next  best  to  him,  is  he  who  can  offkr 
to  lay  very  heavy  sums  that  are  <iuite  un- 
eoverable." 

A  Chevaux  Man  must  be  a  nice 
ieUow. 

^  Cftetwrniar— pron.  Shivaugb  by  Jack 
Burdett,  who  often  holds  one  at  Bill 
Wendy's,  or  up  at  the  Popper.  Dinner, 
wine,  song,  and  uproar,  constitute  a  cA^ 
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But  we  should  think  a  Spout-billy- 
boy must  be  a  bore. 

*'  i^jou/— to  make  a  speech.  *  To  qxtut 
Biifyi'  (v.)  to  recite  passages  out  of  Shake- 
speare, in  a  pompous  mouthing  manner. 
Many  there  are  who  go  about  from  club 
to  club,  and  from  Free-and-easy,  to  mid- 


night, *  spouting  Billy,'  to  gaping  mecha- 
nics, ground-rent  brickUyers,  and  lucky- 
esrape  shop  clerks." 

llie  other  frequenters  of  these  clas- 
sic haunts  are  equally  well  described 
—the  pickpockets,  flashmen,  grab- 
coupers,  radicals,  (not  the  political 
party,  but  one  who  is  turbulent  in 
company-rehouse,  to  wit— a  rumpus 
in  the  club-room;  in  this  respect, 
''  Vot  a  riddekel  is  that  there  Jim 
Jinnavay  surelye,")  raws,  ratiocina- 
tors,  &c  &c.,  but  we  have  not  room 
to  refresh  ourselves  in  this  amiable  so- 
lution of  individuals,  wishing  to  give 
Jon's  character  of  the  gens  de  la  plume, 
who  are  great  men  at  these  places,— 
the  Wrekin,  Cart  and  Horses,  Horse 
and  Groom,  &c.  &c. 

<*  i{«7)oW«rt— .some  three  or  four  hun- 
dred persons,  boys  and  men,  who  are  em- 
ployed, l9t,  in  collecting  scraps  of  intel- 
ligence for  the  newspapers,  as  to  fire%  ac- 
cident^ and  coroners*  inquests ;  2d,  an- 
other set  procure  the  initial  examinations 
of  culprits  at  the  police-offices,  (who  are 
sometimes  the  clerks  in  those  oflSces,) 
also  of  trotting-matclies,  aquatic  exeuiw 
sions,  &c  ;  Sd,  Gentlemen  of  learning, 
with  habits  of  industry,  take  tkort  fMet  of 
debates  in  Parliament,  of  law  proceed- 
ings, and  judgments  in  civil  law.  These 
invariably  write  better  stuff  than  is  spo- 
ken. The  former  exaggerate  invariably, 
in  order  to  make  their  articles  11004  wdL 
See  Two-pence  a-lme." 

**  Twopenny-mcH'^  e.  twi^peoee  per 
line  for  fiibricating  articles  of  intelligence 
for  the  newspapers,  paid  to  men  calHng 
ihemtd^M  reporters  [qu.  porUrertf  car- 
riers] forsooth.  When  the  t3rpes  used  for 
such  minor  purposes  ceases  to  be  minion 
(e  mignanf  little)  and  devolves  into  bour- 
geois, (or  commonalty  letter)— into  bre- 
vier, or  short  letter— then  three  balf- 


*  Shadet  (The)— at  London  Bridge  are  under  Fishmongers'  Hall.  Sound  wine 
out  of  the  wood,  reasonable  and  tolerably  good,  are  characteristics  of  this  establish- 
ment    The  Shades  at  Spring  Gardens  is  a  subterranean  ale^shop." 

There  are  several  other  sluides  besides  these.  A  new  and  very  good  onC'— rather 
splendid  in  appearance,  though  the  ceiling  is  too  low— has  been  subterraneously 
opened  under  Mother  Lin  wood's  worsted  caricatures  of  good  pictures  in  Leicester- 
Square.  Drink  not  bad.  Shades  also  are  to  be  found  in  Adam-Screet,  Adelphi,  not 
commendable— and  at  Westminster-Bridge,  infiunous. 

**  /ounkrym€7»-panoiu— those  who  work  by  the  job,  and  had  recently  a  Aoui^-^catf 
at  the  King's  Head,  near  St  Paul's,  now  removed." 

Whither  the  journeymen-parsons  have  gone,  we  cannot  say,  but  the  bouse  here 
commemorated,  is  now  better  known  by  the  title  of  the  Pig-and- Whistle,  and  is  in 
a  great  measure  in  the  hands  of  the  Scottish  nation.  It  rejoices  iu  a  most  particu- 
larly pretty  waiteress. 
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is  the  dlgn^  paymeiit  per  line. 
Somedroes  called  '  pennjr-a.Hne.men  ;* 
bat  this  applies  only  to  such  as  work  at 
under  price— dioigs  /  an  invidious  kind  of 
generalising.  Consult  Caddee  and  Ked^ 
g«r«  wit]u>ut  prejudice ;  and  see  PaUny  who 
characterises  the  whole  race  of  news- 
scribers  as  *  hominem  genus  audadsshnus 
mendadsshnum  avidicchnum.*  SeeBepart- 
trs* 

**  IMerary  picmaic^— subscription  to  a 
library,  and  access  to  talking  company; 
the  production  of  a  scrap  or  two  occa- 
nonally  in  a  fiivourite  paper,  busy  inter- 
course  (monthly)  with  a  magazine,  and 
the  announcement  of  a  Tolome  once  in 
ten  yeai&  Of  such  quacks^  and  theur  ad- 
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mirers,  we  find  there  are  two  chases,— 
*  those  who  have  enidition  without  ge* 
nius,  and  those  who  have  volubility  with* 
out  research.'  We  shall  obtain  second- 
hand sense  from  the  one,  and  original 
nonsense  from  the  other.*' 

Other  notices  are  scattered  up  and 
down  of  this  interesting  body,  whose 
flourishing  existence  is  an  agreeable 
feature  of  our  times.  On  all  which 
we  shall  in  our  next  number  disser- 
tate inore  purposely,  and  wind  up  by 
a  selection  of  tne  beauties  of  Bee,  with 
some  remarks  on  the  whole.  A  Lex- 
icon is  not  to  be  disposed  of  in  one  ar- 
ticle. 
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The  changes  introduced  by  the  Ma- 
faommedans  into  the  civil  and  political 
arrangements  of  Hindostan,  were  nei- 
ther so  numerous  nor  so  important  as 
might  have  been  expected.  A  t  first,  in^- 
deed,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Uiey 
entertained  the  design^  not  only  of  re- 
ducing their  new  subjects  under  the 
voke  qH  the  Koran  in  temporal  a£&irs> 
but  of  abolishing  Hindooism,  and  sub- 
stitatingMosIemifim  in  its  room ;  such, 
at  least,  appears  to  have  been  the  ob- 
ject of  Mahmood's  cruelties,  as  well  as 
the  professed  end  of  Timour'sinvasion. 
But  they  were  soon  taught,  that,  though 
to  overUirbw  the  armies  of  the  RajaSos 
might  be  no  difficult  matter  for  the 
haray  and  disciplined  warriors  of  Tar- 
tary,  to  Toot  out,  at  least  by  violence, 
the  pr^odices  of  a  populous  nation, 
long  entertained  and  fondly  cherish- 
ed, is  a  work  too  stupendous  for  hu- 
man accomplishment.  Nor  was  this 
the  only  lesson  which  experience  con- 
ferred to  them.  The  Mahommedan 
nnnoes  gradually  discovered,  that  all 
hope  of  amalgamating  the  one  race  of 
m&a  with  the  other  was  vain.  The 
idigion  of  the  Hindoos,  which  is 
quite  as  adverse  to  the  reception  of 
converts  as  it  is  hostile  to  the  conver- 
sion of  its  |>rofes8ors,  opposed  to  such 
an  attempt  insuperable  barriers  j  and, 
as  the  dvil  institutions  of  the  country 
were  seen  to  hold  a  close  connexion 
witfi  its  religion,  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  were,  in  any  material  decree, 
invaded.  A  sort  of  compromise,  if  we 
may  so  express  ourselves,  was,  on  the 


contrary,  entered  in  to  between  the  con- 
querors and  their  subjects ;  of  the  na^ 
ture  of  whidi  a  very  few  words  wiU 
suffice  to  convey  to  you  an  adequate 
idea. 

Among  the  Mahommedan  subjects 
of  the  Mogul,  wherever  resident,  or 
however  employed,  the ^  laws  of  the 
Koran  were  naturdly  enforced.  For 
the  administration  of  these,  there  were 
stationed  in  all  lar^  towns,  and  espe- 
cially at  the  capital  cities  of  Viceroy- 
alties  and  provinces,  certain  func- 
tionaries, denominated  Foujdars,  Ca- 
zees,  and  Meer-Aduls.  The  Foujdar 
acted  as  a  sort  of  police  magistrate  and 
criminal  judge.  In  the  former  of  these 
capacities,  he  extended  his  watchful- 
ness to  all  classes  of  the  peoole.  He 
observed  the  Rigahs,  Zeminoars,  Po- 
ligars,  and  other  great  men — ^hindered 
them  from  formingconspiracies  against 
the  government  of  his  master— or  ar- 
rest^ and  reduced  to  obedience  such  as 
were  in  actual  rebellion.  In  the  latter 
capacity,  he  awarded  |punishments  to 
such  delinquents  as  might  be  brought 
before  him,  ostensibly  tJter  the  di^c- 
tions  given  in  the  Koran,  but  more 
trul^,  I  believe,  according  to  his  own 
caprice.  Be  it  observed,  however,  that, 
to  nis  jurisdiction  as  a  criminal  judge, 
a  Hindoo  Ryot,  unless  resident  in  a 
populous  city,  could  hardly  be  sub- 
jected. To  the  Hindoos  tneir  own 
magistrates  were  preserved,  who  dis- 
pense justice  according  to  their  own 
laws,  and  the  customs  of  their  fathers ; 
and,  as  the  one  people  kept  almost 
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wholly  doof  from  theother^  their  laws 
and  customs  ran  little  risk  of  being 
brought  into  collision. 

In  eiTil  afikirs^  a^n,  the  Cazee  and 
Meer-Adul  acted  m  a  manner  com- 
pletely analogous  to  that  pursued  by 
the  Foojdar  la  criminal  cases.  To 
their  Cutcheries  were  brouabt  all  cau^ 
jBCs  pending  between  one  Mahomme- 
dan  and  another.    They  settled  dis- 

Jmted  successions^  they  tried  the  va- 
idity  of  alleged  compacts^  they  deci- 
ded in  cases  of  obligations  resisted^ 
and  performed  all  the  other  functions 
of  civil  juc^os  among  the  professors  of 
their  own  faith.  When  a  oispute  arose 
likewise  between  a  Mahommedan  and 
and  an  Hindoo^  the  matter  would^  I 
apprehend,  be  referred  to  their  deci- 
sion ;  but  such  disputes  were  not  very 
likely  to  occur^  atleast.with  frequency ; 
whilst  in  the  a^ustment  of^  dif^r- 
enoes  between  one  Hindoo  and  ano- 
ther, they  were  nerer  consulted.  Thus 
the  professors  of  the  rival  religions 
may  be  said  to  have  dwelt  together  in 
the  same  country  as  strangers ;  they 
certainly  never  became,  and  never  could 
become,  one  people. 

Whilst  the  worshippers  of  the  Pro- 
phet were  thus  kept  in  subordination 
by  their  Cazees  and  Mecr-Aduls,  the 
Old  village  system  continued  to  work 
with  unabated  vigour  among  the  Hin- 
doos. To  his  fellow-parishioners  the 
Potail  still  acted  as  an  hereditary  judge 
and  magistrate;  the  Cukurnee  stUl 
piirsned  his  occupations  of  public  re- 
gister and  notary ;  theMaharsorTaU 
liars  still  preserved  the  peace  of  the 
little  community,  watdiea  their  crops, 
protected  their  property,  and  arrested 
thieves ;  the  Punchayet  still  sat  to  hear 
causes,  and  to  give  its  verdict;  tha 
Gooroo  still  officiated  in  his  Pagoda, 
and  Uie  schoolmaster  under  his  proiect- 
ing  roof  or  tree ;  all  things,  in  shorty 
went  oo  throughout  the  country  at 
large,  aa  if  the  ancient  djrnasties  w^e 
•till  in  possession  of  the  Mnsnuds. 

la  my  former  letter  I  stated,  that,  as 
kngasthedi&rentRiyahshipBoompre* 
hfl&d  a  narrow  tract  of  oountry,  and  a 
moderatepopulation,  the  probability  is, 
th»t  there  e»8ted  not  any  class  of  pub- 
lic magistrates  intermediate  between 
the  Podiils  of  villages  and  the  sove- 
reign. It  must,  however,  be  confessed, 
that  we  have  very  little  knowledge, — 
indeed,  we  can  liardlv  be  said  to  pos- 
sess any  certain  knowledge  at  aU  of  the 
intemid  state  of  .these  petty  prindpali- 
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ties.  Even  in  the  days  or  Akxuider 
the  Great,  many  of  the  weaker  powers 
had  become  absorbed  in  the  stronger, 
and,  at  the  period  of  Mahmood's  nrst 
expedition,  not  a  few  of  the  native 
kingdoms  comprehended  resj^tively 
the  whole  of  those  districts  wmch  were 
idterwords  kept  together  under  the  title 
of  Soubaships.  llius  circumstanced, 
it  will  readily  be  ima^ned  that  ^ 
lUjah  could  not,  in  his  own  person, 
sit  to  hear  appeals  from  the  dedsiona 
of  the  village  muuicipallty,  or  deter- 
mine disputes  respecting  the  boun- 
daries of  separate  parisues;  neither 
could  the  Potoil  at  once  convey  the 
revenue  which  he  had  collected  to  the 
treasury  of  the  sovereign  with  punctu- 
ality or  expedition.  An  intermediate 
class  of  collectors  and  magistrates  wa^ 
accordinp;ly  appointed  after  the  follow- 
ing fashion, — if,  indeed,  that  may  be 
called  an  appointment,  which  seems 
to  have  been  \he  mere  continuation  of 
authority  and  rank  in  those  who  held 
it. 

Of  the  {>etty  Rajahs  subdued,  some 
were  left  in  the  condition  of  vassal, 
or  tributary  princes;  to  others  was 
committed  the  care  of  their  ancient  ter^ 
ritories,  under  special  restrictions  and 
regulations.  The  ibrmer  class  paid  a 
fixed  annual  tribute  in  money  or  pain, 
and  managed  their  principalities  as 
themselves  saw  best,  being  liable,  bow- 
ever,  toa^st  theMahar-Rajah,or  king 
of  kings,  with  troops  and  supplies,  in 
case  of  need.  These  retained  tneir  an- 
cient title  of  Rigah.  The  ktter  be- 
came that  class  of  functionaries  to 
whom  the  Mahommedans,  in  later 
times,  gave  the  title  of  Zemindar.  The 
title  which  they  bore  under  the  ancient 
dynasties  is  not  accuratdy  known^— 
By  some  they  are  called  Chouderies, 
by  others  Moiongees ;  but  whether  ei- 
ther of  these  be  the  correct  title,  I  am 
not  competent  to  decide.  The  thing, 
however,  is  of  little  consequence,  see- 
ing that  the  ancient  nan^  of  <^oe,  be 
it  what  it  mar,  has  long  been  swaU 
lowed  up  by  tnat  of  Zemindar.  Let 
me  then  use  the  word  2«emindar  as  if 
it  were  the  original  Sanscrit  title,  wnm^ 
ing  the  reader  all  the  while  that  it  is 
a  woid  of  Persian  extraction,  and  of, 
eompaimtively  speaking,  modem  use  in 
Hindostan. 

The  Zemindar  of  the  native  dynas- 
ties was  to  his  Pergunnah,  or  district, 
in  every  respect  what  the  Potail  of  a  vil- 
lage was  to  nis  village.  Of  the  extent^ 
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9L  tagdimahi  it  ia  imwMBibleto  speak  , 
wilh  aocurftcy,  one  diflering  fixxn  ano- 
t^  at  niiich^  and  perhaps  more^  than 
the  counties  of  Ensland  or  Scotland 
daSa  aoBcog  themsdtes ;  bat  if  I  may 
i»Dtiire  to  strike  an  areraffe^  I  would 
say,  that  they  oompKefaended  respeo- 
tirdy  a  population  of  siz  hundred 
thousand,  or  from  that  to  a  million  of 
souls.  The  number  of  Wllsges  com« 
psised  within  each  depended  likewise 
CD  drcumstanoea ;  but  whether  these 
were  numerous,  or  the  reverse,  the  Ze- 
flsindar  stood  to  the  whole  collectiTelv 
in  eiaetly  the  same  relation  in  whicn 
the  Potau  stood  towards  one  of  them. 
Such  was  the  case  with  the  funetipn- 
sry,  be  his  title  what  it  may,  who  in- 
tnrened  between  the  more  power^ 
b^ah  and  his  local  magistracy ;  such 
was,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  case  with 
the  Zemmdar  of  the  Moguls. 

The  Zemindar  of  the  Moguls  was 
Msrded  by  his- roaster  rather  in  the 
li^  t  of  an  officer  of  revenue,  than  any« 
thing  else.  He  was  pmnitted,  indeed, 
to  exerdae,  at  the  same  time,  the  fUnc- 
tiona  of  a  magistrate  and  civil  judge, 
beeauae,  as  I  have  already  hintdl,  toe 
internal  arrangements  of  the  country 
were  presorvea  by  the  descendants  m 
Nadksr  Shah,  aa  nearly  as  possible,  in 
their  aiident  order.  But  it  was  diiefly 
in  the  collection  of  the  revenue  that 
he  could  be  aaid  to  be  employed  by  the 
emperor  ;  and  it  was  as  a  compensation 
for  the  disdiarge  of  that  duty  that  he 
leeeived  his  psy.  From  what  source 
die  pay  of  the  Zemindar  was  derived 
^  mi^  be  shown  m  few  words. 

It  has  been  stated,  that  to  the  pub- 
lic lunctioiiaries  of  .viUages,  to  the  Po« 
tail  and  Culcumee  in  particular,  was 
granted  a  per  centage  on  the  gross 
amownt  ^  revenue,  aa  a  coropensa- 
tion  for  their  labours  in  collecting  it, 
and  in  preserving  the  peace  of  the 
villase.  Exactly  similar  was  the  si« 
tuatuMi  of  the  Zemindar.  Whilst 
the  Potaila  collected  fton  their  fel- 
low-parishionen,  and,  deducting  their 
ottdd  dues,  forwarded  the  surplus 
te  the  tieaoory  of  the  Zemindar, 
the  Zenindar  in  like  manner  deduct- 
ed his  per-centsge,  from  the  total  cd- 
leetions  of  the  various  villages;  and 
thei^  having  satisfied  another  public 
fMtir,  (the  Cononffoe,)  whoae  duties 
I  ihaS  picaently  tidte  occasion  to  de- 
scAe,  passed  on  the  revenue  to  the 
tteannrof  ^Dewin.  Thus  was  he> 
boA  with  respect  to  his  duties,  and 
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to  his  emoluments,  precisely  the  coun- 
ter part  of  the  Potail. 

His  revenue  duties,  however,  con- 
sisted not  only  in  coUecting  the  tn- 
bnte  and  taxes,  but  in  making  agree- 
ments with  the  Potail,  in  encoura- 
ging, as  far  as  might  be,  the  extension 
<3i  cultivation,  in  taking  charge  of  the 
waste  lands,  in  granting  them  out  to 
proper  applicant!^  and  in  superintend- 
ing, generally,  the  financial  affairs  of 
his  Peigunnah.  The  kind  of  agree- 
menta  into  which  the  Zemindars  en- 
tered with  the  heads  of  villages,  may 
require  explanation. 

On  a  former  occasion  I  shortly  sta- 
ted, that  Akber,  having  abolished  sun- 
dry vexatious  taxes  imposed  upon  the 
pec^le  by  his  predecessors,  fixed  the 
amount  to  be  taken  from  each  cultiva- 
tor, as  the  government  shture,  at  one- 
.  third  of  the  produce  of  the  land.  But 
though  the  amount  to  be  paid  by 
each  cultivator  was  thus  aroitrarily 
fixed,  permission  was  granted  to  the 
local  functionaries,  and  to  die  people 
thraiaelves,  to  make  audi  arrange- 
menta  as  mip;ht  appear  most  beneficisl 
for  all  pv ties,  touching  the  precise 
mode  of  its  collection.  '  In  andent 
times,  the  universal  practice  through- 
out India,  was  to  measure  the  crop 
after  it  had  been  reaped ;  and  then  the 
Potail,  removing  from  the  field  the 
portion  due  to  government,  the  Ryot 
was  at  liberty  to  place  the  remainder 
in  hia  own  bam.  Latterlv  this  prac- 
tice had  not  been  so  closely  followed. 
It  was  still,  indeed,  rc^rarded  as  the 
moat  equitable  mode  of  afi ;  and  it  could 
be  claimed  by  dther  party,  in  case  of 
a  dilute  arising  relative  to  the  fair- 
ness of  other  arrangements.  But  to 
take  charge  of  so  much  grain  was,^as 
may  be  imagined,  ndther  agreeatie 
nor  convenient  to  the  government,  and 
hence  we  find  Akber  recommending, 
that  hia  Zemindars  should,  as  far  as 
posdble,  enter  into  terms  with  the 
heads  of  villages,  and  accept  composi- 
tions in  money,  in  lieu  or  the  public 
share  of  the  crop. 

To  enable  the  Zemindar  to  do  jus- 
tice jto  his  employer,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  hinder  the  people  from  suffer- 
ing through  his  avarice  or  unjust  ex- 
actions, periodical  surveys  of  all  the 
land  in  each  Pergunnah  were  regular- 
ly held.  This  was  eflPected  by  certain 
persons,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the 
Conongoe  ;  the  individuals  actually 
employed  being,  indeed,  no  othaid 
«A 
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than  his  ttepnties^  or  serrants.  On 
such  occasions  the  Calcumees  ef  vil- 
lages brought  in  their  regiaters  and  ac- 
counts to  the  Conongoe,  who  was  lo 
the  Pergunnah  in  every  respect  what 
they  were  to  their  own  eommunitiee.  If 
he  nad  reason  to  be  satiflfied  with  these 
statements, — if,  on^  comparing  them 
with  the  statements  of  omcfr  yesars,  he 
saw  no  cause  to  suspect  tbe'Culcumees 
of  an  intention  to  deceive,  he  wss  gene- 
rally content  to  go  by  them  ;  if  other- 
wise, or,  indeed,  if  he  felt  so  disposed, 
he  was  at  liberty,  without  assigning  any 
reason'^  to  survey  and  measure  the  fields 
in  his  own  proper  person.  Be  it  ob- 
served, moreover,  that  such  survevs 
were  meant  to  ascertain,  not  only  toe 
quantity  of  land  in  cultivation,  but  the 
nature  of  the  crop  which  ea<4i  parti- 
cular field  produced  ;  and  of  these  the 
most  exact  registers  were  preserved, 
liot  by  the  village  notary  alone,  but  by 
{te  Conongoe. 

The  survey  being  completed,  aTid 
the  Zemindar  made  acquainted  with 
tbe  state  of  cultivation  in  each  village, 
he  proceeded  to  strike  a  bargain,  on 
ihe  part  of  g^emment,  with  its  bead. 
In  case  they  came  to  terms,  both  par- 
ties were  boimd  t»  fulfil  their  engage- 
Aients,  let  happen  what  would.  If 
otherwise,  the  Zemindar,  as  the  agent 
of  the  Mogul,  wailed  till  the  season  of 
reapmg  arrived,  and  then,  by  the  aid 
of  the  vfllage  officers,  subtracted  his 
diare.  By  this  means  a  fruitflil  sea- 
son was  at  once  beneficial  to  the  cul- 
tivator, and  to  -ttie  pubHc  treasury ;  ki 
an  unfavourable  season,  on  the  con- 
trary, both  suflered.  *But  their  sufier- 
higs  were  proportionable  the  one  to  the 
offier ;  nor  was  the  Ryot  ever  com- 
pelled to  pay  heavy  taxes,  when  the 
dements  nad  taken  away  his  only 
means  of  paving  them. 

Among  the  various  public  oflleeM 
emulovedin  the  revenue-department 
of  tne  Mogul,  none  seems  to  have  been 
more  useiiul,  or  mote  important,  dian 
ibe  Conongoe.  He  was  invariably  an 
Hindoo,  of  respectable  fiimily,  and 
good  education.  He  acted  the  double 
part  of  protector  of  the  cultivatora, 
and  of  the  public  interests ;  he^was  a 
check  upon  the  Zemindar,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  upon  the  Ryot,  on  tfie  other ; 
a  reference  to  his  register  could  at 
ot)ce  put  the  ^yermnent  in  posaeasioB 
of  any  information  which  nvigbt  be  re- 
Guired  relative  to  the  intetnal  atate  of 
tne  country.    If,  by  Ida  report  of  ^me 
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▼ear,  it  were  fbuiid  that  eultifatiba 
bad  deereteed  in  any  Ptorgonnidi,  ftom 
its  amount  and  value  dtuing  ^e  ye» 
precediRg,  hiquiry  could  at  onee  be 
set  on  foot,  and  the  cause  aaoertaliied  ; 
and  in  case  the  Zemindar  shoidd  ap- 
pear to  be  in  fault,  he  was  punished. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cultiva^m 
of  his  district  was  extended,  tlie 
Zemindar  seldom  f^ledloreceivebotlt 
commendation  and  re«wd.  Nepecula-^ 
don  coald  occur  among  the  oetle«ftof» 
of  the  revenue;  or  if  attempted,  it 
might  easily  be  detected ;  nor  was  k 
possible  for  the  govenmient  to  be  de- 
prived of  itR  jttst  share  to  the  inorett- 
sing  prosperity  and  opulence  ef  tike 
country.  Yet  thia  ftmctionarv  LorA 
Comwallis  aboli^ed  as  utterly  use- 
less! 

To  return  to  the  Zemindar.  The 
Zemindar  was  not  only  a  collector  ef 
revenue,  but  he  wss  a  judge,  a  magis- 
trate, and  the  hoad  of  a  very  efte^nt 
police.  It  is  probably  needless  to  in- 
form you,  that  in  all  oriental  govern- 
ments there  is  a  natural  tendency  tf^ 
combine  offices,  which,  according  to 
ourroorerefined  notions,  appear  wholly 
incompatible  with  one  atioth^.  Thua 
thfe  Zemindar,  wliowashhns^fa  col- 
lector of  revenue,  acted  at  ^^aame 
time  as  judge  hi  all  questions  relating 
to  its  collection.  In  case  the  Rvot  fek 
himself  aggrieved  by  the  conduct  ef 
the  Gomosta,  or  servant  ci  the  Zem- 
indar, it  was  to  the  Zemindar  ^at  he 
binught  his  complaint;  and  ^ough no 
doubt  acts  of  oppression^  on  the  part  of 
the  agent,  would  sometimes  be  eoun** 
tenamced  by  tlie  employer,  theaecemld 
not,  under  a  vigilant  priwee,  ptDve 
very  frequent.  At  all  events,  the  Ryo( 
^  Potail,  or  whoever  the  ootfipblnau 
might  be,  knew  wliere  to  oarnf  hie 
complaint ;  he  was  heard  witbont 
form  or  dday ;  and  if  his  griemneea 
were  not  always  redressed,  they  were 
at  least  not  inoreased  by  the  veimtieM 
which  now  (attend  thepvoseea^on  of  <i 
Suit  in  out  eourta  ^  justice.  Nor  is 
this  all.  Whilst  an  active  snd  vlger*^ 
ous  prince,  sueh  as  Akber,  or  Hmnai^ 
oon,  sat  at  the  hdm  of  State,  a  Zem- 
indar felt  that  he  coald  notof^weaa  the 
people  with  Impunity,*— and  hdwe 
^re  is  no  period  of  Indian  hialoiy> 
during  whioi  the  country  at  la^ap- 
pears  to  have  enjoved  a  belter  govem<- 
ment,  or  a  greater  d^ree  of  prosperity » 
llttn  inifiit  its  affidra  ware  adnrintotar* 
ed  liy  ^  mAiaroha  just  named* 
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I  hvr^  hHherto  t^tlkm  of  the  Ze- 
Buodar  only  as  an  Mtablitih^d  ofl|*> 
•tr  of  aeiMiiu^  linger  the  Mogul;  it 
WM  not,  boirever,  in  that  capacity 
alone  that  be  aet^ ;  he  preierved  tlm 
peace  of  his  distnct ;  he  administered 
te  hia  nountrymen  justice^  both  dvil 
andcriminal;  hedeouled,  with  the  help 
of  a  Punch&yet,  disputaa  between  one 
villaifie  and  another ;  he  recdyed  into 
his  prison  deooits^  ok  grioTous  e&nd'* 
€iiB»whoin  the  Potaila  were  unable  adov 
qnately  tofmaiah.  He  looked  to  the 
atale  of  the  roads^  saw  that  they  were 
aale  for  trmTelleis,,  goaided  the  ghauts, 
orpaasesy  where  robberies  had  either 
been  fteiiuenty  or  were  apprehended ; 
and  was  ever  seady  to  asaist  the  vil- 
lage polios^  in  case  of  terioua  riots,  an 
cacnrsion  of  phnidoera  from  the  hiU 
oiMintDsa^  or  an  attack  from  deeotts. 
AU  this,  too^  W5|s  dons,  not  according 
to  the  law  of  the  Koran,  but  accord^ 
ing  to  the  only  law  generaUy  aated 
upon  among  the  Hindoos,  that  of  cu»- 
torn :  a  faet, .  the  mention  of  which 
fariBaB  me  toa  voy  important  point  in 
my  djBCuasioa ;  and  to  the  exposition, 
ptahapa  somewhat  prematurely,  of 
one  of  the  most  ^gregiooa  blundeis 
into  which  the  finmers  of  diejperpa- 
taal  aettlensent  of  17^8  iiave  fallen. 

H  yott  haw  giyen  any  attention  to 
the  8ub|«ct  of  Indian  politios,  you 
eannot  hafe  forgotten  the  melancholy 
aoooBOti.wslh  which  the  JBritish  pul^- 
iic  wsBS  greeted,  about  the  period  of 
Lead  Carnwallis's  aasumptioa  of  su- 
paaaie  authoaty  in  the  East,  of  the 
salal  abaeaoe  of  aU  law  and  juatiee 
(hsoaghottt  the  provinces.  By  these 
aoeounts  the  Zemindars  were  rcpm- 
\  aa  feudal  barons  or  chiefs,  who 
1  tfaemoatarbitcsry  power  over 
ato  vassala,  and  set  the 
astthority.Gf  the  cnq^or  aiidof  thelaws 
«tdefianoe.  Now,  upon  what  grounds, 
think  you,  waa  this  opinion  formed  ? 
Wl^yoariegislaton  lemembering  that 
India  had  unn  during  many  centuries 
wider  the  yoke  of  Mahommedans,  took 
it  for  granted,  aa  a  matter  of  course, 
tint  theMahommedanlaw  was  the  only 
law  of  the  country ;  and  that  where- 
«nr  dial  law  was  not  administered, 
there  ihe  law  of  £i>roe  and  of  oppres* 
aion  akme  prevailed*  But  what  is  the 
Act  of  the  case?  Thatthe  Mahomrne^ 
dan  law  waa  never  estoblished,  either 
in  civil  or  criminal  matters,  aa  Uie  only 
Inwof  the  kmd.  As  I  have  ahnady 
said,  dMt  law  psevailad  iu  populous 
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cities,  and,  as  was  natural,  among  all 
the  followers  of  the  Prophet ;  but  it 
was  not  60  much  at  k^own,  far  less 
acted  upon,  throughout  the  country  at 
large.  How,  indeed,  could  the  case 
be  otherwise?  The  Zemindars,  to 
whom  the  Mogul  intrusted  the  ma- 
nagement of  Pergunnabs,  were,  al- 
most to  a  man,  Hindoos.  They 
were  the  lineal  descendants,  in  very 
many  instances,  of  persons  who  had 
governed  these  districts  ages  ago  aa 
independent  RiyahB.  Few,  if  any 
among  them,  knew  aught  of  the  Ko- 
ran, or  of  its  injunctions;  and  by 
those  who  were  acquainted  with  them 
they  could  not  be  acted  upon.  The 
Moguls  were  not  so  absurd  as  to  en- 
deavour to  force  upon  their  Hix^oo 
subjects,  laws,  every  one  of  which,  or 
almost  ever^  one  of  which,  was  at 
open  war  with  their  religious  preju- 
dices. It  was  the  policy  of  the  Em- 
perors to  leave  each  tribe  to  tb^  ma- 
nagement of  those  magistrates,  and  to 
the  guidance  of  those  customs  which 
were  familiar  to  it,  they  themselves 
keeping  entirehr  aloof,  as  it  were, 
from  their  inndel  subjects.  They 
nromoted  the  Hindoos  to  the  highest 
nonours,  indeed,  intrusted  them  with 
the  eommand  of  armies,  and  gave  into 
their  handa  the  whole  charge  of  the 
revenue ;  but,  as  long  as  they  conti- 
nued to  execute  the  offices  assigned  to 
.them  with  punctuality  and  faithful- 
ness, no  attempt  was  made  to  molest 
their  prejudices,  or  to  interfere  with 
their  administration  of  justice.  Hence, 
in  truth,  it  arose,  that  the  Mahomme- 
dans, though  frequently  quarrelling 
amoiig  themaelves,  retained  the  sove- 
reignty of  India  for  nearly  eight  cen- 
turies ;  for,  as  I  have  formerly  shown, 
leave  to  the  gentle  Hindoo  his  village 
syston  tfitire,  and  he  will  not  so 
much  as  inquire  by  whom  that  sys- 
tem is  supported. 

To  enable  him  to  discharge  those 
numerous  and  important  duties,  the 
Zemindar  was  autnorized  to  keep  in 
pay  bodies  of  armed  retainers,  called 
Paiks,  or  Peons.  These  persons,  like 
the  TsUiars  of  villages,  and,  indeed 
like  their  impiediato  chief  the  Zemin- 
dar, ei^joyed  their  nauncars,  or  ser- 
yioe^Umds;  that  is,  farms  fre^of  rent 
or  taxes  in  different  parts  of  the  Fer- 
gunnah.  They  were  not  all  on  duty 
at  the  same  tune.  They  took  it  by 
turns  to  attend  at  the  Cutoherry,  and 
to  guard  the  various  points  which 
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were  neeessarv  to  be  guarded ;  but, 
in  the  event  or  an  incursion  of  plun- 
derers  from  tbe  hills,  or  any  violent 
commotion  in  the  country,  the  whole 
body,  amounting  in  some  instances  to 
ten,  twenty,  and  ev«i  thirty  thousand 
men,  might  be  at  once  called  out.  In 
ordinary  cases,  the  peace  of  the  coun« 
try  was  sufficiently  preserved  by  the 
Mhars,  or  village  watdimen  ;  but 
whenever  these  were  found  insuffi- 
cient, the  Paiks  were  at  hand  to  sup- 
port them.  The  Paiks  further  attend- 
ed upon  the  Zemindar  on  occasions 
of  state  or  show;  they  guarded  his 
prisoners — they  assisted  to  bring  in 
the  revenues— and  were  prepared  to 
employ  force  where  the  pumic  de- 
mands were  resisted.  Thejr  were,  in 
dbort,  a  species  of  local  militia,  if  I 
mav  so  express  myself,  and,  when 
embodied,  received  a  daily  or  weddy 
pay  out  of  the  public  taxes. 

Having  said  so  much  of  the  duties, 
of  the  Zemindar,  it  may  be  neeessary 
to  explain  the  land  of  responsibility 
under  whidi  he  lay;  or,  to  exmress 
myself  more  clearly,  the  pains  and  po« 
naJties  to  which  tie  was  liable  in  case 
of  malversation  of  his  trust.  A  few 
wcnrds,  likewise,  touching  his  proprie- 
tory rights,  and  the  source  from  wnich 
they  were  derived,  may  not  be  amiss 
in  this  sta^e  of  our  inquiry. 

First,  with  respect  to  tne  rights  of 
the  Zemindar,  I  need  not  inform  yon, 
that,  by  our  regulatbns,  the  Zemin- 
dar has  been  pronounced  the  actual 
proprietor  of  the  soil  of  his  Persun- 
nah ;  and  that  the  Ryots  are  umver- 
fidly  spoken  of  as  labourers,  or  pea- 
santry, or,  at  best,  as  his  tenants  or 
renters.  This  distribution  of  proper- 
ty, too,  is  said  to  be  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  ancient  usages  of  the 
country;  and  to  have  been  determi- 
ned upon,  after  a  faithfUl  and  minute 
inquiry  on  the  part  of  Lord  Comwal- 
lis  and  his  coac^utors.  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  enter  at  length  into  Uie 
controversies  of  1786  and  1795;  but 
I  cannot  avoid  remarking,  that  no  man 
can  peruse  the  works  of  Mr  Grant, 
Mr  Rouse,  and  the  other  gentlemen 
who  wrote  upon  the  land^-tenures 
of  India,  without  being  struck  with 
the  degree  of  prejudice  which  pervades 
them  all.  MThilst  one  party  strenu- 
ously contends  for  the  absence  of  all 
private  property  whM^vcr,  affirming 
that  an  Indian  sovereign  has  ever  been 
regarded  as  the  sole  landed  pro^ietor 
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within  his  dominions,  die  odwr,  fhll 
of  European  notions,  and  detennioedl 
to  find  in  the  instkutioiiB  of  Hindoa* 
tan  the  counterpart  of  the  feudal  vf^ 
tern  of  the  dark   agei,  lias  dedared 
in  terms  equally  decided,  that  each 
Zemindar  was  the  lord  of  his  Perguii-> 
nab,  and  that  the  Ryots  were  no  other 
than  his  vassals  and  serft.    The  most 
extraordinary  part  of  the  aiatter  is, 
moreover,  tnat  all  parties  appeal  t* 
ancient  record^  and  to  the  ooivefed 
sentiments  of  intelligent  natives ;  and 
that  they  not  ui^Vequently  refer  j^ 
to  the  same  docoraeat,  each  fhimiiig 
it  as  giving  support  to  hia  theory. 
Thus  Mr  Grant,  for  the  pm^poR  of 
proving  that  the  Zemindar  neither 
was  nor  could  be  other  than  an  officer 
of  revenue,  and  that  the  sovereigu  was 
the  only  owner  <rf  the  soH,  traaseribea 
for  us  tne  **  Sunnudii'  or  farm  of  ap- 
pointment granted  to  him  by  the  Mo- 
guL    Mr  Rouse,  on  the  olacr  hmd^ 
who  is  a  stremuma  advocate  for  tbe 
proprietory  righta  of  the  Zfiindir, 
quotes  the  same  Sonnud  lor  a  pur- 
pose directly  the  reverse:   naiAd|r, 
to  prove  that  the  Zemindar  waa  not  a 
mere  officer  of  reveaae,  b«t  thai  ha 
waa  an  hereditary  noble,  and  landed 
proprietor.    In  lixe  mauier  Mr  Har- 
rington, whose  opinions  dearly  csui- 
dde  with  thoae  of  Mr  Rouse,  has 
given  us,  at  ^  end  of  hia  valuable 
Analysis  ni  the  Regnlatiotts  of  tbe 
East  India  Company's  Government, 
a  sort  of  compend  af  all  the  aign- 
ments  on  bo^  sides  af  the  oatatei, 
together  with  the  answers  or  certaki 
eminent  natives  who  were  ffiaminw! 
on   the  sul^L     The  reader  v^o 
wishes  to  make  himself  thonrai^ly 
master  of  this  intarestiiig  aulgediy  is 
referred  to  the  works  above  meniieii- 
ed;  to  the  Fifth  Rmort  of  a  Comd^ 
tee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  dated 
Jul^  $,  1818,  with  its  Appeadioes,  es- 
pecially one  entitled  Ryotwany  and 
Zemindarry  Tenures;  to  a  vast  od- 
leetion  of  Parliamentary  papen  on  tbe 
interior  affidrs  of  India ;  to  the  nu- 
merous volumes  of  printed  records 
at  the  India  House,  particularly  to 
vol.  II.    For  our  present  pnrpoae,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  g^ve  a  copy  i^  a 
Zemindarry  Sunnud,  and  to  tranasribe 
one  or  two  sentences  from  the  an- 
swers of  the  natives,  in  older  to  show 
that  both  parties  ai^  mistaken ;  that 
neither  the  Sovereign  nor  the  Zeimn- 
dar  asserted  any  dum  to  property  tn 
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the  8oil>  bat  chat  the  land  really  be* 
longed  to  that  ekv  of  persons  of 
whom  I  spoke  in  my  last  letter^  as 
Meenssee  Ryots. 

The  opinion  of  Gholam,  Hoeem 
Khan^  the  author  of  a  valuable  histo- 
rical woric  called  Sisur-od-Mula  Ak- 
lieveen,  relatiTe  to  the  proprietory 
lights  of  the  Mogul)  is  thus  record- 

**  The  Emperor  is  not  so  far  lord 
of  the  soil  as  to  be  able,  conastently 
with  xi^t  and  equity,  to  seU»  or 
odicrwise  dispose  of  H,  at  his  own 
mae  will  and  pleasure.  *  *  The  £m« 
peror  is  proprietor  of  the  revenue  issu- 
bag  oat  of  toe  territory  under  his  au- 
wority ;  but  he  is  not  the  proprietor 
of  the  sml.  Hence  it  is»  when  he 
gmats  Aymas^  Altumgahs,  and  Ja« 
geefSy  he  only  transfers  the]|^reirenue 
liom  hiBMidf  to  the  erantee."  Again : 
**  He  who  obtains  land  by  gift,  sale^ 
or  mheritanee,  is  the  proprietor  of  it; 
aad  he  whose  aaeestors  We  been  in 
the  posiessicm  of  it  from  generation  to 
geoeiaiioD,  beyond  the  memory  of 
nan^  is»  to  all  appearance,  the  pro- 
prietor of  it."  (See  Uie  Appendix  to 
Mr  Shore's  Minute.) 

Now,  if  we  ooufHe  these  sentences 
widi  ihe  laws  rdating  to  property, 
whidi  we  find  in  the  books  of  Menu, 
and  in  the  compilation  by  Mr  Hal- 
hed,  we  shall  be  conrineed  that  there 
eertiinly  did  exist  a  private  nroperty 
in  ^  soil  somewhere  f  as  wdl  un^r 
the  Moguls  as  under  the  Ri^jahs.  The 
queslien  whidi  next  arises,  therefbre, 
is,  Were  the  Zemindars  really  the 
propnetofsr 

The  same^yholam  Hoeein,  from 
whom  I  have  just  quoted,  wh^  ask- 
ed ''  Whence,  and  from  what  period 
has  the  term  Zemindar  obtained?" 
replies,  *'  From  the  earliest  establish- 
raent  of  sovereign  sway,  and  firom  the 
practioe  of  demuiding  revenue.  Who- 
ever pooMned  a  tract  of  land  for  which 
he  paid  revenue,  was,  literally  speak- 
ing, a  Zemindar ;  but  as  this  word  is 
of  Persian  origin,  it  is  most  probaMe 
diat  the  Persians,  when  they  origin- 
ally hrvaded  Hindostsn,  and  assumed 
the  reins  of  empire,  introduced  the 
term  Zemindar,  and  applied  it  to  the 
deposed  R^ahs,  from  whom  thev  ex- 
acted tribute."  The  Persian  scholar 
vrOl  poroeive,  that  the  preceding  de- 
flnitieii  of  the  term  Zemindar  has  re- 
ftrenee  to  ito  etymology,  the  word  li- 
terally signiMng  '^  one  who  derives 
his  support  nom  the  land ;"  whilst 
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Ghdam  Hosein's  account  (^  its  wpgUm 
cation  by  the  Moguls,  gives  conflrma* 
tion  to  what  1  have  dready  ssid  on 
the  suliject  The  question  rdative  tp 
the  pronrietory  r%hte  of  the  Zemin- 
dar wiD,  however,  be  placed  in  a 
clearer  light  by  the  following  state- 
ment of  another  eminent  Anatic,— > 
Royroyam: '' The  ri^to  of  a  Zemin- 
dar are  restricted  to  his  Birt,  Khoman, 
and  Muykoorat;  that  is  to  say,  his 
Zemindarry  diarges,  (his  per-centage 
out  of  the  revenue,)  Nsncaur,  (a  por- 
tion of  land  free  from  government  de- 
mands,) Sec;  and  the  duties  of  a  Ze- 
mindar comprehend  a  complete  dis- 
char^  of  his  revenue ;  the  cultivation 
and  miprovement  of  Ids  country ;  die 
potection  and  security  of  his  Ryot^ 
m  conftmnity  to  the  usagss  m  die 
country ;  his  conduct  of  any  other  af« 
fidrs  committed  to  him ;  toad  a  con- 
stant observance  of  die  orders  and  re- 
guktions  of  the  ruling  powor."  With 
respect,  again,  to  die  right  of  succes- 
sion vested  in  the  Zemmdars,  T  have 
hitherto  spoken  of  it  as  hereditary. 
That  it  was  so,  de  foclo,  cannot  be 
denied  ;  that  it  ever  liecsme  so  dejure, 
is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  extremely 
doubtfriL  Let  me  explain  this  appa- 
rent contradicdon. 

I  have  said,  that  the  Mahomedan 
princes  were  tan^t  by  experience,  that 
if  they  desired  to  retain  quiet  liorai- 
nion  over  dieir  Indian  territories,  it 
would  be  necesssry  to  leave  the  Hin- 
doos, as  far  as  possible,  to  the  manage- 
'ment  of  their  own  laws,  and  to  die  csre 
of  their  own  rosgistrates.  In  revenue 
matters,  in  pudcular,  the  Moguls 
found  that  the  aborijrinal  iunctum- 
aries  were  far  more  efficient  dum  the 
vrarlike  followers  whom  they  brought 
with  them  into  the  country,  whose  ig- 
norance, not  only  of  local  usages,  Imt 
of  die  whole  science  of  aocounto,  mo- 
ved an  insuperable  obstacle  to  thejr 
employment  m  the  business  of  finance. 
The  spirit  of  the  Mahomedan  govem- 
mento,  however,  recognixes  no  rank 
which  depends  not  immediately,  and 
condnualiy,  upon  the  will  of  the  sove- 
reign.'' Hence  the  Omrahs,  and  other 
nobles  of  the  Asiadc  court,  left  not 
thehr  dtles  and  emdumoito  to  their 
children ;  but  the  son  of  one,  who  had 
filled  the  hi^ offices  of  aSubadar,  or 
a  prime  minister,  returned,  at  the  de- 
cease of  his  fiither,  to  the  rank  of  an 
ordinary  dtisen.  In  like  manner,  the 
Nancars,  Jageers,  and  other  grants 
made  to  the  parent^  returned,  as  a  mat- 
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ttf  ^  coiti%e,  «l  Ihs  deecaae  or  diBgtmce^ 
'  to  lite  Mogul ;  oiv  if  oMitiiiucd  to  the 
iOB,:it  wa*  lijr  exprtts  ^ermbrnMi  moA 
ippoiiitiMiit  of  the  sov^t^ign. 

I  ihllik  it  it  quite  endent  th«t  the 
eoiMrfee  wfa^  they  tdopled  Irilfa  re- 
spect tp  othar  nobles,  they  likewiie 
sdof^,  dumg  the  vigovr  of  tiie  em- 
pile^  with  the  ZemiBdsra.  These  person, 
ages  ^ey  fhtind  in  ofltee  as  inoepend*- 
eht  princes,  or  as  tributariea  and  vas* 
sab  of  some  Mkhar  Rigidi.  Hiey  oon^ 
tiBiied  them  in  tfadr  sitnations  heoonse 
they  prored  useful ;  hut  die  Zemin- 
dslr  was,  noTerthefess,  gireo  to  under* 
standi  thai  his  eonttnuenee  was  an  act 
of  graee  on  the  part  of  the  Mogul,  and 
might  be  revoked  at  pleasure.  As  a 
pcoof  of  this,  every  Zemindar  was  pre* 
sentei  with  a  Smmud,  or  coromis* 
sion.  On  the  decease  of  the  father,  the 
•on,  who,  under  the  Hindoo  insdtu* 
tions,  wrold  have  entered  upon  the 
dffiee  as  amatter  of  right,  ap^riied  to 
the  Mogul  for  his  deed  of  appoint- 
ment. The  deed  >rasinTBriahly  grant- 
ed, prorided  the  parent  had  conductei 
hirasetf  to  the  sBtisfactton  of  the  Em- 
peror, and  prorided  the  ion  was  vrill* 
mg  to  pledge  himself  to  a  similar 
<xmrie  or  pniceeding ;  but  till  the  com- 
mission arrived,  the  Ryots  were  not 
•cribliged  to  subtnit  to  nis  authority. 
Hiey  did  submit,  it  is  true,  because 
•to  them  these  forms  wele  wholly  with- 
out weight,  but  Aef  miffht  have  done 
•otherwii.,  had  (hev  so  dfiosen. 

Nor  was  the  jealousy  of  the  Mogul 
govamment  sadsfied  to  confirm  the 
authority  of  tise  Zcnindfir,  unless  he 
brought  forward  other  security  besides 
his  own,  for  the  punctual  payment  of 
the  re^etine  d^ved  from  his  Pergun- 
tah.  TheConoi>goe  was  accustomed  to 
acrin  this  capacity.  He  pledged  himself 
'for  the  punotuaiity  of  the  Zemindar's 
payments,  and,  in  case  of  defalcation, 
Ibr  hirpersenal  appearanoe  when  ei^. 
fd  upon.  The  following  is  the  form 
^  a  Suimud  by  which  nie  rank  and 
^emoluaeots  of  a  Zemindar  were  con- 
nyed,  as  well  as  of  the  note  of  obU- 
-gation,  signed  by  the  Conongoe,  as  se- 
•eurity  for  4he  iMwly-appointsd  fbno- 
•lonary:-i- 

«'Be  it  Imown  to  the  Mutsuddies," 
^. — (bene  follows  a  kngliat  of  namea, 
which  it  is  needless  to  transcribe,) 
^mt  ^  Me  <iffke  of  Zemindar  of  the 
rforeaaM  Perguilnah,  has  been  heatow- 
ed,  «aeMrt>ly  to  the  indorsement  an- 
neMd,firom  Aie  begimUngof  the  year 
1187, «. «.  to  the  oMMm  of  hKfeet%, 


Chitun  Sing,  the  grandson  of  Oa^ 
paul  Sing,  Zemindar  deceased,  on  hiH 
oooseaUng  to  ^  the  royal  Pisbeusb, 
&c  It  is  required  of  him,  that  ha- 
ving executed  the  duties  and  ftinelions 
of  his  station,  he  he  not  deident  in 
the  smallest  respect  in  diligcnoe  and 
assiduity,  but  observing  a  ooncitiatery 
conduct  towanla  i!he  Ryots  and  Inha-* 
bitants  at  large,  and  exerting  trim-* 
adf  to  the  litmost  in  punishing  and 
esqielling  the  reflraoCory ;  let  him  pay 
the  revenue  of  government  into  Ihe 
treasiny  at  the  stated  periods ;  let  him 
encourage  the  body  of  the  Ryots  in 
such  a  manner  that  signsof  an  inerea- 
sed  cultivation  and  teiprovement  oC 
the  country  maj^  daily  appear  ;  and'kt 
him  keep  the  high-roads  in  such  re^ 
pair  that  travellers  may  pass  and  re- 
pass in  the  fullest  oonfldence  and  se- 
curiW;  let  there  be  no  robberies  or 
murders  committed  within  his  bound- 
aries ;  but  (which  God  forbid  t)  should 
any  one,  notwithstanding,  be  robbed, 
or  plundered  of  his  propmy,  let  hhn 
produce  the  thieves,  together  with  the 
stolen  property,  and,  after  restoring 
the  latter  to  the  ri^tfol  owner,  let 
him  assign  the  former  over  to  punish- 
ment ;  should  he  fafl  in  producing  the 
parties  ofibnding,  he  must  himself 
make  good  the  property  stolen.  Let 
him  be  careful  tnat  no  one  be  guilty 
of  misconduct  in  his  behaviour,  or 
commit  irreffularities  of  any  kind.  Let 
him  transmit  the  accounts  required^ 
him  to  the  Huaxoor,  under  m  own 
and  the  Ca»H>ngoe'«  signature,  and  ats- 
ter  having  paid  up  the  whole  revenuee 
completely  to  the  end  of  the  ye«j  l«t 
him  receive  credit  for  the  Mu^oor- 
aut  (the  per-oentage,)  agreeably  to 
usage:  and  finally,  let  bim  refrain 
fVom  ine  collection  of  any  of  the  Abeab 
(arbitrary  taxes  repealed  by  Akber,) 
abolished  or  prohibited  iiy  govern- 
ment. 

**  It  is  reauired  of  the  aforrsaid 
Mutsuddies,  &c  that  having  acknow- 
ledged the  said  person  Zemindar  of 
the  above-mentioned  Pergunnab,  they 
consider  him  invested  with  the  powers 
and  fhnetions  apnertaining  to  Oiat  o^ 
fiee.  Regarding  1»is  as  obUgatory,  let 
them  not  deviate  herefhmi. 

To  Uik  document  the  Zemindnri«- 
plies  by  another,  similarly  eirowsaed, 
m  vrhidi  he  undertakes  to  ndfil  sAl 
the  duties  intrusted  tefbim,  after  whidi 
oomes  the  deed  of  surety  on  the  part 
of  the  Conongoe,  as  foHows  :-* 

"1,  who  am  Conongoe  of  Bengal, 
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tlM  6jica  of  iSemindar  of  Bmiantth 
MAmpoBee,  in  Sircar  BMignin,  &c.> 
hat  been  bcBlowed  on  CSutan  Sing, 
the  9»KlflOD  of  Gopmil  Sipg^  JSraain* 
dmr,  deoeased  ;-*-Uaivuig  become  iecii« 
lity  to  goivenifneDt  for  hii  appeanim, 
do  engage  and  bind  myseu^  tbat  in 
cne  the  afiiresBid  person  Bhoold  ab* 
wondy  I  will  produce  him  ;  and  in  the 
event  of  my  not  being  able  to  do  so,  I 
nyielf  witl  be  retponsibk  for  bis  en« 
gi^B|cmeDts. 

**  I  have  therefore  written  these  few 
KneSy  in  the  nature  of  a  Uaaer  Zame*. 
Bj,  that  they  may  be  called  for  when 
nceeosary.*' 

Were  there  no  other  evidence  to  go 
upon  than  these  deeds,  they  aloae  are, 
in  my  opinion,  safiicieot  to  oonvince 
any  impartial  person  that  the  Zemin* 
jbr  was  not  the  proprietor  of  bis  Per- 
gunnshy  nor  was  einer  treated  as  such 
ny  the  MoguL  But  there  is  another 
matter  which  onght  net  to  be  kept  out 
of  riew:  The  Zemindars  being  aU 
most  to  a  man  Hindoos,  tlieir  psoper'* 
ty,  accordiog  to  the  usages  of  the 
country,  was  of  coarse  sufejieot  to  the 
eonamon  law  of  Hindostaa.  That  hiw 
I  can  compare  to  noshii^  so  aptly  as 
to  the  eustom  of-  Gavcrlkind,  which 
prevails  in  some  parts  of  England, 
particnka^y  in  Kent ;  by  the  opera* 
tion  of  whidi,  the  estate  of  a  parent 
descends  not  to  his  eidctt  son,  but  in 
eqvalportiowitoaUhisehildcpn*  Tbe 
sSnnindarry  property,  howefor,  \fei\ 
what  it  may,  did  not  ^us  descend. 
tt  passed,  at  the  decease  of  one  fune* 
t&snary,  whole  and  entire,  Co  ano^er, 
which  other  wss  invariably  the  near* 
est  hshr-niide  d  the  late  Zemindar. 

Bat  whiktt  I  thus  araue  against  the 
praprietory  rights  of  the  Zemindars^ 
I  profess  not  to  wonder  that  it  •should 
hme  been  regarded  by  the  eadier  £u- 
vepesii  settlers  as  a  spades  of  f cudd 
iioMiity.  Uma  the  Ueath  of  4rnng« 
Mbe  in  1907,  indeed  fi»r  several  vears 
pMiVioostD  tinxt  event,  the  Mogul  em« 
fdns^  Hfce  aU  odber  ovei^gfromtenipinn, 
Ml  fast  into  confusion,  ne  empe*- 
TCts,  instead  of  raeeiving  fsom  theze- 
mindavs  the  government  share  of  the 
craps,  or  money  payments^  flnoluatiog 
in  nmonvt  aooording  to  theincMase  or 
.decrenie  of  onhivation,  adopted  the 
fraetfee  of  leasing  ont  the  wvennes  of 
their  rsapeetivn  Pergunnaha  ^  these 
Atnotlonfirin;  "who,  pleiking  thcm- 
iflves  to  pay  into  the  loyal  tieasury  a 
tKHin  stipulated  «am,  were  left  to 


maise  tile  hast harguthfy  danU  ifitit 
the  Ryots,  l^profttsof  the&t^n^ 
dar  henoefarth  arose  from  bin  silecan 
in  uiideiwleaamg  the  said  revemtes. ' 
Jdividkig  hia  Bergmmah  ante  sundry 
Taiookdanies^  or  district6,hefet  tbcn 
oot  each  to  a  separate  Ta]DoiDd$r,  and. 
whatever  sum  he  obtsined  from  these 
under-far  mere  above  the  amount  ao* 
quired  by  the  Mcignl,  became  hisowa 
property.  So  far,  indeed,  was  thia 
custom  at  lengdi  cavried^  that  the  Mo» 
guls  scrupled  not,  in  caae  the  Zenain** 
dar  demnzzed  about  farming  thereve*. 
noe,  to  set  him  aside ;  and  pensiittui^ 
him  to  enjoy  only  his  lawful  per^oen* 
tage,  to  give  up  the  management  oC 
the  collection  to  any  stranger  who  waa- 
willing  to  take  it  on  the  slipuhited 


Under  these  eireumstaaces,  it  is  by- 
no  means  sorprising,  that  by  Uie  earw 
lier  European  writers  tbeZemindaBs 
sbonld  be  spoken  of  as  feudal  barons^ 
and  hereditary  chiefs.  Our  country- 
men beheld  them  aurrounded  by  a 
cnowd  of  armed  followers^  administer* 
ing  justice  in  a  Kummary  manner,'*** 
oollecting  tiieir  does  from  exteosive 
renters,  and  planning  all  the  other 
ofilcesof  havanial  aristocratB.  Thtre 
was  in  ail  this  so  great  a  i^cm* 
blance  to  the  state  of  society  in  £ng* 
land  during  the  times  of  the  Plantar 
genets,  tbat  men,  accustomed  only  to 
Borepean  customs  and  usages,  cpold 
hardly  fail  to  pronounce  the  one  a  mere 
oounterpart  of  the  other.  But  what 
wus  the  fiujt  ?  Even  then  the  Canon* 
goe  still  made  his  surveys,  and  still 
sent  in  his  reports  to  government,  nop 
was  it  till  the  sceptre  became  too 
weighty,  for  die  weak  emperars  to 
Wield,  that  the  body  of  the  people,  tho 
reid  land-owners,  that  is  to  say,  tho 
Ryots,  8uffi»ed  any  serious  inostrve*' 
ntonce  paat  this  partiai  chan^  of 
system.  It  was  with  the  govermtient 
Mare  of  the  pndnce,  and  /with  it 
akme,  that  the  Zemindars  and  Tak)ol[.i 
dfin  speoulaled;  ikmp  had  no  tiMve 
pnipcity  iQ  the  nofl  itself  iham  they 
ever  had. 

Hm  pahis  and  penakica  to  which 
the  Ztamdmn,  vndar  the  Mahomet 
dan  govummeiBty  itete  liable,  are  aoen 
described.  There  appesn  ever  to 
have  been,  witfi  the  Mognls,  a  vo^ 
markable  ^sindlination  utterly  tonain 
or  degrade  the  ancient  Hindoo  funi* 
lies,  When  «  Zemindar  comnUtted  a 
crime,  therefore,  cr IbU  in arvearwith 
his  Rrpeaoe,  tboa^  tbeindividnsldo- 
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finiker  foftred  sererdy,  no  div«ee 
attadied  to  hii  ofikpring  ot  rehttiYes. 
He  in»  hhnidf  cast  into  prison^  was 
tortiured^  sometimes  had  the  choice 
sabmitted  to  him  to  embrace  Maho- 
taiedanism  or  perish.  His  private  pro- 
perty,  (for  the  Zemindars  generally 
poasessed  nrivate  property  indepen- 
dently of  tne  Russoom  and  Nancar,) 
was  adied.  He  might  even  be  de- 
poaady  bat^  in  such  a  caae»  his  offioe 
uiTariabl?  pasaed  to  the  next  heir^  or 
-waa  admimstered  by  the  guardians  of 
that  heir^  prorided  he  were  a  minor. 
Nor  was  it  the  office  alone  whidi  thus 
descended  to  the  son  of  a  delinquent. 
All  the  honours,  profits,  and  emolu- 
ments arising  from  it,  came  undimi- 
nished to  the  new  occupant,  nay,  diey 
were  not  unfrequentlv  restored  to  the 
delinquent  himself  auer  he  had  made 
good  his  deficiencies,  or  endured  his 
allotted  punishment,  fiy  this  means, 
though  individuals  might  occasionally 
undergo  extreme  misery,  the  ancient 
ftmihes  c^  the  country  were  upheld, 
and  the  ha«ditary  magistrates,  to 
whom  &e  peo^  hiad,  for  agea,  been 
wont  to  look  tor  protection  and  sup- 
port, preserved  their  respectability. 

I  have  said  nothing  in  this  sketdi 
of  the  courts  of  Niiamut  Adawlut  or 
Dewanny  Adawlut,  established  at  the 
aeata  of  the  provincial  governments ; 
nor  will  I  swell  an  account,  already 
too  prolix,  by  giving  anj  description 
of  them  here.  Enough  is  done  when 
I  state  in  few  words,  that  the  former 
waa  the  supreme  court  of  justice,  the 
latter,  of  revenue,  to  which  all  appeals 
might  be  carried  firom  subordinate 
eonrta,  and  before  which  all  disputes 
between  bigh  functionaries  might  be 
aettled.  The  latter  was  wholly  ad- 
ministered by  Hindoos;  indeecl,  the 
revenue  affiurs  6f  the  Mofful  govern- 
ment were  entirely  managed  by  the  in- 
fideb. 

One  word  of  general  remark  upon 
the  aystema  described,  and  I  rdieve 
you  and  your  readers  from  the  annoy* 
aooe  of  pnzaoing  such  inquiries  fur- 
ther. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  in  the  systems 
of  government  acted  upon  as  well  by 
the  Rijahs  as  the  Moguls>  there  were 
many  arrangements  totally  at  variance 
with  all  our  notions  of  propriety.  Of 
these,  the  combination  of  offices,  the 
intmstmg  to  the  cdlectors  of  the  re- 
venue, for  example,  anv  authority  to 
decide  dilutes  arising  from  the  mode 
of  its  collection,  cannot  fail  to  strike  a 


Bm:opean  in  the  U^  of  a  MiUtioal  nft- 
radox^  and  such  waa  the  lignt  in  wmdi 
it  was  viewed  by  Lord  Cocnwallia. 
Neither  can  it  beoenied  that  the  whole 
was  rude.  I  mean  rude,  in  compari- 
aon  with  the  more  perfect  system  of 
our  native  country.  Still  there  waa 
a  foundation  to  build  upon.  A  wiae 
laudator  would  have  taken  advantage 
of  it,  and  introduced  improvements 
slowly  and  cautioualy,  as  the  piogresa 
of  refinement  and  of  knowledge  au- 
thorized. In  the  institution  of  Pnn- 
diayets,  in  particular,  there  waa  not 
only  the  ground- woik,  but  almost  the 
essence  of  that  boast  of  Britidi  legis- 
lation, the  trial  by  jury.  Nor  waa  it 
only  in  the  adjustment  of  dvil  dis- 
putes that  Punchayets  were  em{doyed. 
Under  the  native  governments,  eadi 
caste  had  its  Punchayet,  or  Farammic, 
to  decide  questions  en  caste,  eadi  trade 
had  its  Chowdry,  or  head  man,  with 
ita  Punchayet,  to  decide  queations  of 
trade,  and^  above  all,  each  village  had 
ita  well-known  reddent  hermlary 
magistrate,  poaaessing  juat  authority 
sufficient  to  keep  the  peace,  and  not 
power  enough  to  disturb  it  Then 
there  was  the  village  pdiee,  the  Per- 
gunnah  Paiks,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
whole  the  Zemindar.  No  doubt  everyw 
thing  depended  upon  the  vigour  and 
activity  of  the  supreme  government. 
Whilst  it  was  ably  adminjsteted,  the 
subordinate  fiinctionariea  doed  not 
neglect  their  duty>  or  opnreaa  the  peo- 
ple ;  when  it  become  feeble,  the  hinge 
of  sode^  was  broken.  But  with  a 
British  Governor-General  and  Coonoil 
at  the  head  of  afiairs,  such  could  not 
have  been  the  caae;  and  the  people 
mifl^t  have  been  at  this  di^  hifpy> 
and  comparatively  virtnoua,  had  we 
only  left  them  to  the  guidance  of  their 
own  institutions. 

The  difference  between  our  goveni- 
ment  and  that  of  the  Mogula  km 
ahmrUyhece.  The  latter  harmy  hitar* 
ierad  at  all  with  theanoent  ooatoma 
of  the  Hindooa.  They  advtticed  their 
Hindoo  aubjecta  to  places  of  thehi^ 
eat  honour,  and  threw  open  to  then 
all  officea  and  emi^ymenta;  they  re- 
jected their  pnnudioes,  uj^eld  their 
conaequence,  and  exacted  nom  them 
no  more  than  a  fixed  tax,  and  a  no- 
minal allegianoe.  We,  on  the  con- 
trary, have  pursued  a  eoorse  diametri- 
cally opposne.  By  way.of  conferring 
upon  our  sulgects  an  equal  govern- 
ment, we  have  attrudc  at  the  root  of 
all  their  pnjudioes,  and  overthrown 
10 


LtUersm^OtrnmiJSMf^Mlitu    th.iU. 


■II  Oior  iiwiwriii  uMtiliitioii,  W« 
dm  thflis  om  Aom  aH  offices  of  truM ; 
in  hold  Mii  10  thmn  BO  hoDM  0^  rimg 
l»  hn—f  mA  mpaotobmiy  in  tfaeir 
own  cooBlnr*  We  ha^e  nuiMd  tfafi 
iMMBt  teuliiiy  vtdMi^  farmMJng 
dbe  pppyerity  oC  the  lower  onden; 
and  win  the  woids  jvttiee  aimI  law 
ewtiawally  in  o«r  nHHith^  we  oente 
none  of  me  hUwwiy  eonaMiieiit  mbm 
o»  ftheae  oa  oar  natiTe  popiiladoB.  ta 
n  V  next  letter  I  ahall  g;i?e  yon  a  ftiUi« 
m  aceoiiBt  of  onr  euetmeiitSy  and,  Ci 
the  jBOinwhile,  I  eondnde  my  pre* 
aoBt  with  the  foUowiMqnotetion.  li 
ii  a  oontmnatioii  of  Mr  DaYia't  to* 
|ttr^  of  whidi  yon  hare  giveii  the  fim 
part  inmyfbrmerktfeer. 

'^  The  o^feetiim  moot  inikted  i^piinU 
dbe  natiie  tyalem*  is  the  dbeck  to  10^^ 
dhMlnr  thai  anoe  from  the  ahare  taken 
hy  the  yiemmept  in  the  podttoa 
Moa  cBkodedcnhiTation,  and  there^ 
nenne  nooied  in  kind  by  a  diyiaon 
nf  the  erop ;  and  it  Hnat  be  acknowf 
Mged,  Aat  inlcprity  in  the  offioen 
wmipknymA,  or  angfMt  raperinletidf* 
attaeof  than»  waa  mdirpcniabla  tn  a 
imt  adwiniitnition  nf  anch  a  tyatem. 
U  mm,  oa4he  other  hand,  be  oheer* 
indy  UM nndcr  that  avatem  noindl^ 
yidMl  coBQemedeonldhediipeeaaiiad 
of  bia  land,  or  depdved  of  hit  nibaiaU 
M'  arofa  mtte  ahundant»  the 
waa  mntnal  between  the 
tho  iimenpnieoty  and  ita 
tf  aoantar,  eaeh  par^  bore  ita 
r  of  ehe  hairfriripa.  The  rent,  or 
thegomnment  Aomonlhe  land  cul^ 
tirtted,  was  alxeadv  as  fixed  as  any 
nase  * 
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k^  and  in  per- 
.  the  nroprietory  right,  if  It 
anywhere  eoasMkntlj  with 
nitSon  of  the  thing,  resided 
oath  the  oidlifatflr  who  best  deserved 
k,or  with  theMuDdnlorHslik,  who 
iaie  astahtiahsd  :tibe  ¥illafl^  in  wfakh 
thn  knd  waa  aisaated.  No  Zentn*- 
dar,  ifomnidiai,  or  others  of  the  di^ 
fcsa  rlsBsii  depifknt  m  the  ^ate^ 
aanld  he  enpoaedtomia,  while  their 
serriees  were  dnl^  rendaifid  under 
an  equitable  administration  o£  the 
goremment.  It  lemained  for  the  Bri- 


^  mvemmonly  in  the  prospsia  of 
itsrefonn^  to  niin  most  of  the  ancient 
families  of  hu^  disttncttoQ,*  and  to. 
diffiiise  tbff  bnff-establisbed  rlansps 
abo^Of  mentioned  ft^om  pgssgsirioDs 
whidi  had  deseended  to  them  from,  a 
period  when>  perhaps,  the  ancestors 
of  their  rdformers  '  woe  in  the 
woods,'  but  certainly  Crom  a  period 
long  antecedent  to  me  disoorery  of 
that  road  by  which  Europeans  now 
wnrt  to  India-t 

^'  It  is  the  more  remarkable,  and  to 
he  deployed,  that  this  nun  of  the  Ze* 
w&ndars  should  hav^  praoeeded  fVom 
views  oriffinalk  directed  to  a  redress 
of  their  atiegea  grievanoef^  and  hare 
innnediately  followed  from  measures 
oonsei^ntiondy  undertaken  fo^  their 
benefit  The  olnect  of  the  les^tuie 
was,  '  to  inquire  into  t|ie  a)l 
i^jefanoes  of  the  land*bolden,  {J9r 
nresented  to  have  be^  dimosspssed  cjf 
Ihe  i^ttSftgyyHiWT/^  of  their  Isn^,)  and 
lo  alEM  diem  redress,  and  efitablii£ 
pcrmaniHit  rules  for  the  settlement  and 
ooUeetion  of  the  revenui^  and  for  tbjp 
adminiatrarten  of  jitstio^  founded  oyi 
the  anoent  laws  and  loi^  uss^^  qf 
theeountry.'  No  one  can  doubt,  that 
X«rd  Gemwidlis  meaiNt,  by  Ws  new 
^urrangements,  to  bestow  nfwin  the  Ze^ 
naiadars^  and  the  levies  in  ^p^eral, 
i^^jjff  fifHJ  ff^mwir^  pf  th^  bpnffits  wtgnd* 
isd  Cpr  tb^eni ;  nor  is  thane  aujr  rooqi 
lor  the  least  injiputiitiop,  on  the  inte^ 
§fritf  of  thoae  by  whose  (Dounsela  hp 
was  uiAuenced  in  the  mroaeciUion  qf 
ins  benewK^emt  vipws.  w4  l^is  lordr 
si^  bed  no  e ^perieno^  of  the  peq>le  f 
U  was  imnossible  for  him  to  De(iou^ 
aoquaiuteil  withAeuL  The  san^  qpr 
Ij^  ahoit  of  i^  Ji^t  be  8^  of  wnp 
of  hl$  ]oid«hip^s  a^viyers^  for  tin^ 
spent  in  Jndia  does  not  coMer  Aknowr 
le^  of  the.peop)^  imd  their  ppnoern^ 
imless  it  be  spen^  tm  partjiciufsr  situsp 
tions,  where  that  knowledge  iis  to  ^ 
aoquhred. 

^'Thefieldof  i«wry»too,  inSengd^ 
WAS  disadyanti^^MNip ;  for^  in  that  noijt 
4»f  India»  tho  iwwrations^  the  fi$r 
.bopidtonni  and  the  fteauent  ,cb«qg^ 
of  the  government,  had  introduced  a 


>  I  do  not  object  to  the  Zemindars  being  considered  reeent  in  the  state,  (as  some 

aider  tiMmJ  snd  no  part  of  the  andent  system  of  Shudosmm ;  bnt  when  once 
adopted  by  the  British  FSrUament,  and  thdr  interests  fo  warmly  espoused  by  Lord 
Conwallifl»  It  might  have  been  expected  that  those  interesU  would  have  been  better 
gaarded  than  they  proved  to  be  by  the  regulations  his  Lordsliip  introduced. 

t  On  the  fallen  condition  of  the  very  ancient  fiunilies  in  Birkenpore,  see  a  letter 
fipom  the  Collector  of  Burdawan  to  the  Board  of  Revenue^  18th  February,  1791 
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state  of  thingB,  ivberem  little  syttem 
or  regularity  ooul^  be  fcmnd.  The 
respectable  authority  of  Sir  John 
Shore,  (now  Lord  Tdgnmouth,)  re- 
presented the  amounts  and  detail  of 
the  land  revenue  in  Bengal,  as  a  laby- 
rinth, where  no  system  conld  be  m- 
coTered,  no  unlfomiity  could  be  tra- 
ced. Enough,  however,  remained  to 
have  suggested  further  inqtiiries^ 
which,  if  prosecuted,  would  have  shown 
that  something  better  had  existed  in 
former  times.  Subsequent  inquiries, 
particularly  in  the  Carnatic,  and  on 
the  western  side  of  the  peninsuhb 
have  shown  that  a  regular  system  of 
internal  administration  has,  from  an- 
citot  times,  existed,  and  does  still  ex- 
ist, under  which  property  is  attain- 
^le,  and  protection  afforded  to  it 
when  attained ;  and  not  a  doubt  can 
now  remain,  that  it  is  the  same  system 
nndor  whidi  the  country  arrived  at 
the  hig^  decree  of  prosperity  and  opu- 
lence alluded  to  by  Mr  Hamilton. 
Had  the  same  information  been  poa- 
seroed  by  Lord  Comwalfis,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  his  lordship  would  have 
been  influenced  by  it,  and  have  con- 
formed, more  strictly  than  he  did,  to 
the  instructions  he  carried  out,  by  ac- 
commodating his,  institutions  to  the 
*  subsisting  manners  and  usages  oi 
the  people,  rather  than  by  any  abstract 
theories  drawn  from  other  countries, 
or  applicable  to  a  different  state  of 
things.'  Instead  of  conforming  to 
these  views  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
it  must  appear  that  most  of  the  enact- 
mento  of  tne  code  of  1793  are  Uieo- 
retically  founded  on  European  no- 
tions, and  wholly  adverse  to  the  prac- 
tice and  feelings  of  the  natives  m  In- 
dia; but  more  especially  to  such  of 
^em  ashave  been  designated,  I  will  not 
•say  how  correctly,  as  '  the  principes> 
the  great  lords,  the  numerous  nobuily 
and  gentry,  freeholders,  religious  com- 
munities, and  public  flmctionaries.'  * 
Most  of  the  classes  meant  in  this  quo- 
tation, have,  in  die  operation  anioifg 
^em  of  &e  code  in  question,  experi- 
enced more  and  greater  calamities. 


CAiig^ 


than  it  is  probable  dmr  aaoest^ni^Twr 
did,  amid  dieTiciasitodea  nriaiDg  ftom 
conquest  and  despotic  sway.  Thair 
lands  are  sold,  their  offices  abolahed, 
dieir  foUowen  and  dependenta  dis« 
parsed,  all  reverenoe  for  them  has  cea- 
sed widi  their  power  and  influence,  and 
no  means  exist  whereby  they  might  at« 
tain  to  any  portion  of  their  formeraoik 
and  opulence.  They  are  shot  oat  firom 
offices  of  confldenoe  and  dignity,  aad 
their  descendants,  however  high  their 
bhrth  or  caste,  must  new  mix  witk  tbe 
lowest  ranks  of  the  oommunity,  or  pe* 
rish  through  want.  To  thegreat  ZemiD« 
dars,  almoat  without  exception,  and  to 
a  large  portion  of  tbe  lesser  ones,  dM 
gift  of  proprietary  right  in  the  landj 
combined  with  the  regolationa  raider 
which  it  was  to  be  eiipyed,  has  proved 
a  Pandora's  box,  fldl  of  evil  oeeae- 
quences  to  them,  and  workinff. ulti- 
mately their  utter  ruin.  Hie  ttieere« 
tical  enactmenta  which  accompanied 
this  great  meaaoro,  and  were  oonaa- 
quent  to  it,  have  proyed  equally  £ual 
to  the  class  composed  of  tbe  officers  of 
the  state.  The  Mocondims,  or  beads 
of  villages,  except  where  thoe  waa  no 
Zemindar,  were  reduced  to  the  condi- 
tion of  mere  cultivators ;  the  Canon* 
goes,  with  their  Gomostas,  or  i^ents, 
were  dismissed;  the  Chowderies,  ti 
which  every  class  of  tradesmen,  or  me- 
chanics, had  one  at  their  bead,  were 
no  longer  reoogniied  as  poseesaing  au* 
thority ;  the  Zeminderry  aervants  em- 
plovea  in  the  poUoe,  a.  vierv  nnmcrona 
body,  were  dismined,  and  their  land 
resumed. 

"  After  what  haa  been  said,  it  may 
appear  no  unreasonable  presumption 
to  assume,  that  were  Lorn  CorawalKa 
to  commenoe  hia  career  in  India  anew, 
he  probably  would  pause  on.  the  ques- 
tion of  a  perpetual  setdement  m  the 
land  revenue,  at  least  until  eomemora 
practicable  means  should  be  ^aebvwie* 
ed,  for  relieving  the  exigencies  iof  the 
government,^  by  a  participation,  in  tbe 
increasing  wcaHb  of  the  yoopLe,  than 
at  present  are  known  toexiat." 


Burke. 
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As  the  direiunttaiioM  attending  our 
ivraeal  tour,  of  duty  bad  in  them  more 
of  exettatioii  than  uraal,  I  ahall  de- 
aeribe  them  at  greater  length. 

The  air  was  eold  and  bracing ;  it 
was  a  fine  elear  winery  day»  when  the 
eorpa  to  which  I  wasattached^  strength- 
ened hj  the  half  of  another  battalion, 
began  its  march  to  the  front.  Instead 
of  employing  eighteen  hundred  men 
at  the  outposts,  nine  hundred  were 
DOW  esteemed  capable  of  nroviding  for 
the  safety  of  the  left  column  of  the 
army ;  and  such  was  accordingly  the 
extent  of  the  force,  which,  under  the 
eomraandof  a  lieutensnt*colonel,  took 
the  direction  of  the  mayor's  house* 
On  arri?ing  there,  we  found  matters 
in  a  somewhat  difibrent  order  irom 
that  in  which  we  were  wont  to  find 
them.  The  enemy,  it  apneared,  had 
abandoned  the  ground,  woieh,  up  to 
the  precedingnight,  thdr  piojuets  nad 
occupied.  Our  advanced  parties  were, 
in  consequence,  pushed  forward,  and 
the  stations  of  the  extreme  sentineb 
were  now  in  front  of  that  ground, 
upon  whidi  so  much  fighting  bad  ta^ 
ken  place  in  the  beginning  of  last 

nth.       "  -     .         .        - 


The  guards  themselTes,  in- 
stead of  being  hutted  in  and  about  the 
duteau,  were,  disposed  among  a  range 
of  cottages,  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
field  of  battle  ;  and  the  objects  which 
were  by  this  mjBaas  kept  oonstandy 
before  thxax  eyes,  were  certainly  not  of 
the  most  cheering  or  encouraging  de- 
scription. 

It  fell  not  to  my  lot  to  take  charge 
of  a  picquet  guara  on  the  immediate 
day  oil  our  adTance.  My  businesB,  on 
the  contrary,  was  to  superintmd  the 
erection  of  works,  whtek  appeared  to 
me  to  be  erected,  as  mneh  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  :he  soldiers  employ- 
ment, and  keeping  their  blood  in  chw 
culation,  as  to  oppose  aa  obstacle  to 
the  tvoops  of  Marshal  Soult,  fhmi 
whom  no  serious  attack  was  now  ap- 
prehended. On  the  lollowing  mom- 
mg,  however,  I  led  my  partv  to  the 
front;  nor  have  I  mquentlj  spent 
tweBty*lour  hours  in  a  state  of  higher 
excitement  than  I  experienoed  during 
the  progress  of  those  which  succeeded 
the  movement. 

In  the  first  place,  the  weather  had 


dianged  gpatlv  for  the  worse.  The 
frost  c(mtinued,  indeed,  as  intense, 
perhaps  it  was  more  intense  than 
ever;  but  the  snow  came  down  in 
huge  flakes,  which  a  cold  north-east 
wind  drove  into  our  faces.  The  hut 
into  which  the  main  body  of  the  guard 
was  ushered,  presented  the  same  ruin- 
ous  appearance  with  almost  every  other 
house  similarly  dtuated ;  it  furnished 
no  shelter  againat  the  blast,  and  very 
little  against  the  shower.  Intelligence 
had,  moreover,  been  conveyed  to  us 
by  a  deserter,  that  Soult,  irriuted  at 
the  surprisal  of  his  post  upon  the  Nive, 
had  issued  orders  to  retaliate  when- 
ever an  opportunity  might  occur ;  and 
it  was  more  than  hinted,  that  one  ob- 
ject of  the  kite  retrogression  from  our 
front,  was  to  draw  us  beyond  our  ie« 
gular  line,  and  so  place  ua  in  an  ex- 
posed situatk>n.  The  utmost  caution 
and  etrcumspectaon  were  accordingly 
enjoined,  as  the  only  meana  of  fhis-t 
trating  his  designs  ;  and  of  these  the 
necessity  naturally  increased  as  day- 
light departed. 

That  I  might  not  be  taken  by  sur- 
prise, in  case  any  attack  was  made 
upon  me  afteer  dark,  I  devoted  a  good 
proportion  of  the  day  to  a  minute  ex- 
anaJnation  of  the  country  in  front,  and 
on  each  flank  of  my  post  For  ^ia 
purpose  I  strolled  over  the  fielda,  and 
found  them  literally  strewed  with  the 
decaying  bodies  of  what  had  once  been 
soldiers.  The  enemy,  it  was  evident, 
had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  bury  even 
their  own  dead ;  for  of  the  carcaaea 
around  me,  as  many,  indeed  more, 
were  arrayed  in  Frendi  than  in  £ng- 
Hdi  uniforms.  No  doubt  they  had 
fiimiahed  food  for  the  wolvea,  kitea, 
and  wild-dogs  fkom  the  thicketa ;  frnr 
the  fltth  of  most  of  them  waa  torn, 
and  the  eyes  of  almost  alt  were  dug 
out ;  yet  there  was  one  body,  the  body 
of  a  French  soldier,  quite  untouched ; 
and  how  it  chanoed  to  be  so,  the  read- 
er may  judge  for  himaelf,  as  soon  aa 
he  has  perused  the  following  little 
story,  for  the  truth  of  whidi  I  solenm- 
ly  pledge  myself. 

About  the  middle  of  the  line  cover- 
ed by  my  chain  of  sentries,  waa  a 
small  strsggling  village,  eontsining  a 
single  street,  about  twenty  cottages. 
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and  M  many  gardens.  In  the  street  of 
that  yfllage  Jay  about  half  a  dofen  ctr- 
cases,  more  than  half  deronred  by 
birds  and  beasta  of  prey ;  whilst  in  se- 
Teral  6£  the  gardens  were  other  little 
dnitevB  similarly  dronmstanML  At 
the  bottom  of  onrof  these  gardens  a 
Fivnchman  lay  upon  bis  faee,  pcrfecdy 
entire^  and  doae beside  the  body  sata 
dog.  The  poor  brule^  seeing  us  ap- 
prMch^  be^  to  howl  in  a  very  m». 
bndioly  manner^  at  the  same  Ibne  rt^ 
sitting  tftty  effiirty  not  on  my  part 
onlyj  Imt  on  the  part  of  another  offi« 
oer  who  aooompanied  me^  to  draw  him 
fhxn  the  spot.  We  suec^ded,  indeed^ 
in  coaxing  nim  as  ht  as  the  upper  part 
of  the  garden ;  Ibr^  though  laise  and 
lank,  he  was  qjedte  gen  tie ;  but  he  left 
us  there,  returned  to  his  post  beside 
the  bodv,  aiid>  lifting  im  his  nose  hito 
the  tit,  nowled  j^teoosfy.  l%ere  are 
llew  things  in  my  life  diat  I  remt 
more  than  not  hiaving  aecnred  ttiat 
dog ;  for  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubt-^ 
ed,  that  he  was  watdiii^  beside  hia 
dead  master;  and  that  he  defended 
him  ftom  the  teeth  and  talons  which 
made  a  prer  of  an  around  him.  But 
I  had,  at  toe  thne,  other  thoughts  in 
my  mM ;  and  drcumstanoes  prevent- 
ed my  paying  a  second  visit  lo  die 
pkoe  where  I  nad  fbnnd  him. 

Among  other  happy  results,  the 
more  forward  position  in  which  the 
picquets  were  now  placed,  Aimished 
me  with  an  opportunity  of  obtaininff 
a  less  imperfect  view  of  tiie  dty  and 
defences  of  Bayonne,  than  any  whidi 
I  had  y«t  obtamed ;  I  say  less  imper- 
Icct,  for  eren  from  the  tops  of  tiie 
houses  in  the  Tillage  above  referred  to, 
no  very  accurate  tiotify  oould  be  ta« 
ken  of  a  place  situatea  upon  a  sandy 
flat,  and  sdil  five  or  six  mues  distant ; 
but  I  saw  enough  to  oonfirm  me  in  the 
idea  which  I  had  already  framed,  that 
the  moment  of  attack  upon  these  en* 
trendmientB,  come  wiien  It  might, 
cenld  not  fail  to  be  a  bloody  one. 
^  Day^iajht  was  br  this  time  rapidly 
deparang,  and  it  became  incumbent 
upon  me  to  oonteaet  techahiof  my  vii* 
dettee,  and  toestablidimypartya  lit- 
tie  m  ^e  rear  of  the  tottiq^  where  we 
had  been  hitherto  stationed.  By  act* 
ii^  tinu,  I  contrited  to  render  mysdf 
ar  secure  as  a  detacfaramit  numerically 
so  maH  oan  ever  hope  to  be.  There 
weie  two  lakes,  or  radier  laige  ponds, 
•jn  *•»  lfa»«  of  my  position,  one  on  the 
left  of  the  main  road,  and  the  other  on 
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s^ves  exposed  to  a  diaige  of  cavalry, 
duriuff  the  kte  battle.  Of  these  hikes 
I  ghidlvtodc  advantage.  Fbndnffmy 

nk  in  a  large  house,  about  one  hmi« 
yards  in  resr,  I  formed  my  seB« 
tinels  into  a  curved  Bne,  causing  the 
extremitiea  to  rest,  eadi  imon  its  own 
pond,  and  puahinff  forward  the  centre, 
in  the  shape  of  a  bow.  "Now,ttien;- 
thought  I,  **  everything  must  depend 
tipon  the  vigiknoeof  the  watdunen;**^ 
and  to  render  that  as  perf^  as  pos^ 
bk,  I  resolved  to  q^end  the  entire 
nk^t  in  passing  firom  the  one  to  the 
other.  Nor  did  I  break  Aat  resolu* 
tion.  I  may  saftiy  say,  that  I  Sat  not 
dotm  fbr  five  minutes  at«  time,  from 
sim.set  on  the  Sith  till  Bun-zke  on  the 
115th. 

llie  snow,  which  during  im  hour 
or  two  hi  the  aftonoon  had  ceased, 
hepan  again  to  fldl  in  increased  quan« 
titteaaflerdark.  Tlie  wind,  too,  grew 
more  and  more  boisteimis  everjr  mo* 
ment;  it  roared  in  tfie  woods,  and 
whistled  featfVilly  throi^  the  ruined 
houses ;  whikt  at  every  pause  I  could 
distinctly  hear  the  wolrs  long  howl, 
and  the  gtnwl  and  short  bark  of  the 
wild-dMS,  as  they  quarrelled  over  the 
mangled:  carcases  scattered  round  me. 
Near  the  maigin  of  the  right-hand 
kke,  in  particukr,  thk  horriUe  din 
was  constandy  audibk.  There  ky 
there,  apart  from  eadi  other,  about 
ten  bodfes,  of  v^om  seven  wme  the 
fhigmentsof  an  Eng^  uniform,  and 
on  these  a  whole  troop  of  animals  fhmi 
tf«  thickets  beyond  goiged  themsdves. 
Close  beside  one  of  these  bodies  I  had 
been  under  the  necessity  of  pkntinga 
sentind ;  and  the  weakness  of  my  per. 
ty  woidd  not  permit  me  to  aUow  Mm 
acompankn.  He  was  ra&er  a  young 
man,  and  had  selected  the  post  fbr 
hkMcif,  in  order  to  raove  his  con* 
tempt  of  sttpentition ;  but  he  Wttcrly 
lamented  his  temerity,  as  the  situaUon 
in  which  I  found  hhn  showed. 

I  vkited  hk  post  about  half  oi  hour 
afW  he  had  assumed  it,  that  k  to  say, 
ahttkbefbremidn^t.  Hewasnd. 
taer  stsnding  nor  sitting,  but  leaning 
ag^  a  tree,  and  was  fturiy  covered 
withaoQstoff^nwensnow.  Hkfire- 
kck  had  dropped  ttdm  hk  hand,  and 
ky  across  the  diest  of  ^  dead  man, 
beside  whom  he  had  chosen  to  place 
himself.  When  Ispoke  to  the  fclkw. 
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and  dmanA  te  kaoW  wky  ke  had  aot 
chaUoigedM  J  tpproaclied^  he  made  BO 
i,aftetanHnitig  more  doie* 


It,  I  fimnd  thai  he  waa  in  a 
Of  ooiuae,  I  diipaicheil  my  orderlj  for 
a  railed  and  kept  waldi  myadf  tiil  he 
momed ;  when,  with  theaasUtanoe of 
my  eoMradea,  I  flrat  dragged  the  dead 
body  to  the  lake,  into  ^eh  it  waa 
Ifamim*  and  then  removed  Ute  ineen* 
aihfe  bnt  liring  man  to  the  fiicqaeU 
hooaok  Hien  eereral  minntea  were 
Mem  in  diafing  and  robbing  him  be* 
rare  be  opened  hiaeTes;  but  being  at 
length  restored  to  tne  nae  of  ^leeeh, 
he  gave  the  fioDowing  aooount  of  hia 
adventoiek 

He  said  that  th^  oorporal  had  hard« 
ly  quitted  him,  when  hie  ears  were 
aeiailed  with  the  tooatdreedftdaoonda, 
aodi  aa  he  was  Terr  certain  no  earUdy 
etenture eooM  proance*  Thatheaaw 
UuoQ^  the  gloom  a  vdide  troop  of 
devilB  dandng  beaide  the  water's  ed|pi^ 
and  a  crestnrein  vrtdtecame  creepin|r 
lowaida  hia  poat>  groaning  heavily  i£ 
dK  way.  lie  endeavoored  to  call  oat 
fa  it,  bat  die  vrords  stock  in  his  thioat^ 
nor  could  he  utter  bo  nmdi  aa  a  cry* 
Jnst  then  he  swan  that  the  dead  man 
sat  up,  and  atared  him  in  the  Bmc; 
after  which  he  had  no  reeollectioo  ti 
anythiii^  till  he  found  himself  in  the 

snspsst  that  man  of  eowardiee;  nei» 
tfaer,  aa  my  reader  will  easQy  believe^ 
did  I  treat  hia  story  with  any  other 
notice  than  a  hearty  ian|^ :  but  in  the 
abaohue  nruth  of  it  he  miiional^  per* 
aiated,  anid,  if  he  be  aUye^  peraists,  I 
dare  mj,  to  thia  hour* 

Besite  this  adventnre  with  nty  fooU 
haidy,  and  at  the  aame  time  sonrsti* 
tkna  follower,  nothing  ocoUrrea  dur^ 
i^g  the  entixe  night  cwcuktwi  to  stir 
up  any  eztraordtiaary  aenaataon  in  my 
own  mind,  or  ileesi  ifiiat  of  partteular 
notice  at  ^  distance  of  nearly  twelve 
vesra.  Aa  I  haTO  ahrtady  mentiooed^ 
I  tookearetovintdfteseBtinelaBofie* 
qnently,  tiiat  every  dancer  of  surprisal 
vrsB  eflbemdly  avertedl  That  theee 
eeUataDt  peBambulatiopa  vroeld  have 
been  undortakcn  aa  a  matter  of  choice 
I  by  no  meaaa  preund  to  say;  for 
it  ma  anidkt  of  stettn  and  of  in* 
iraae  eald:  but  I  Icit  ay  aituation 
to  be  a  cridcal  one»  and,  feeling  so^  i 
dMNild  have  been  less  at  ease  tij  the 
side  ef  a  cemlbitaMe  fire  than  I  was 
whyat  forcing  ny  way  against  the 
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viind  and  snow»  Nor  had  I  any  rea» 
eon  to  find  ftalt  with  the  oooductof 
my  men.  They  had  been  warned  of 
their  dsnger  in  good  time,  and  were 
now  thoroughly  on  the  alert  to  avert 
it;  and  thoioe  I  found  eadi  aentry 
more  watoliful  than  his  nci^boui^ 
in  other  words,  one  and  all  of  them 
eompletely  on  the  yvt  eiSse. 

I  reeoUect,  indeed,  on  one  occasion^ 
being  put  a  little  upon  my  mettle.  It 
vraa  about  two  in  the  mornii^  when 
1  was  informed  by  asold&nr,  who  kept 
watch  at  the  eatremity  of  the  hamlet 
abeady  deecribed,  that  he  had  besid 
within  the  laat  ten  minutes  a  more 
than  uBusl  noise,  in  a  lam  house  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  vaMa  in  front  of 
hia  post  He  deecribed  it  to  me  aa  if 
people  were  tearing  up  the  boards,  or 
thumning  down  heary  weufats  upon 
the  floor;  and  he  himself  seemed 
to  think,  that  a  body  of  the  enemy'a 
inftntry  had  newly  arrived,  and  had 
eetahUshed  themselres  within  the 
building.  I  listened  attentirely,  in 
order  to  catch  any  sound  whieh  nd|^ 
proceed  from  ^t  quarter,  hai  none 
reached  me.  He  pernated,  however,  in 
his  story,  and  added,  that  if  the  noiae 
vdiioh  he  had  heard  proceeded  not 
from  men,  it  must  come  from  miriia. 
'*  And  why  notfrom  doge  or  woma  K* 
amdl.  '' Because  dogaandwol^ee  can- 
not BpHt  wood,"  ssid  he;  '<  end  I  will 
awear,  that  if  ever  I  heard  danks  tern 
asunder,  I  heard  it  now."  Beinalittla 
inclined  to  kave  the  matter  in  doub^ 
I  reasained  with  Oieaentinel,  aaddia- 
patdied  my  orderly  to  bring  up  half 
a  doaen  men  for  die  purpoee  or  mak* 
inga  reoogmaanoe. 

The  reader  hasprobablyantictoated 
that  I  found  the  bouse  empty.  Itvraa 
eo:  for  after  stealing  through  Aestnet 
with  the  utmost  caution,  stopping  eve* 
ry  two  nunutee,  and  a{^ying  n^  eer 
to  the  ground  in  order  to  catdi  the 
ali|^testnoisei-«-efterpeesing  over  the 
gaiden-vrall,  -liateningat  the  enlnmoe^ 
and  erdbping  up  te  fiK»t  steps  with 
the  pene  of  a  burghur,-*-!  found  that 
the  chateau  waa  whclty  tenantless; 
and  what  waa  mors,  that  not  a  trace  of 
ito  having  been  feeenUy  vMted,  at 
leaat  by  human  tenant^  ooold  be  dii* 
eovered*  Neverthekas,  I  commended 
the  aeUSer  for  hia  wati^frdneis,  ad« 
vised  him  to  continue  equally  watch* 
iul  aa  long  he  sfaouidieinain  on  duty ; 
and  leaving  it  to  himself  to  deem 
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whether  the  aouidt  which  he  had  r^ 
ported  pfTOoeeded  iV«m  ^KMte  or  mote 
tangible  creature^,  I  qvdtted  hhn. 

It  may  not  be  amisa  if  1  state  here, 
what  I  hiaTe  already  more  than  hinted, 
that  on  all  these  oceaaons  I  was  ao- 
eompimied  by  a  kittle  spaniel  bitch. 
I  had  brought  the  creature  with  me 
from  EnglaMy  when  she  was  a  puppy 
of  only  nine  months  old,  and  sne  b^ 
came  attached  to  me  in  a  decree  such 
as  would  not,  in  all  probability,  have 
been  the  case,  had  my  mode  of  liib 
been  more  settled,  and  she  in  oonse- 
queooe  leas  my  companion.  Nor  was 
it  milv  because  I  was  food  of  the  ani«- 
mal  tiiat  I  taught  her  to  follow  my 
Ibrtunes  thus  cfosely.  A  weU-trained 
dog  is  no  bad  help-mate  to  an  officer 
who  baa  d&srge  or  an  outpost ;  indeed, 
I  was  nerer  greatly  alarmed,  notwith- 
standing the  commimicatidns  of  my 
videttes,  unless  mv  little  four-fbdted 

Sitrole  confirmed  tneir  statements.  If 
e  burked  or  growled,  then  I  fdt  as« 
cured  that  something  dangerous  waa 
near ;  if  she  continued  qukt,  I  was 
comparativdy  eas^.  To  that  dog,  in* 
deed,  I  owe  my  hfe ;  but  the  oireum- 
atance  under  which  ^e  {nrcserred  it 
flCdured  in  a  difievent  quarter  of  die 
world,  and  has  no  ri^t  to  be  intro^^ 
duotd  into  my  present  narratiTe. 

In  thb  manner  was  the  night  of  the 
8ith  of  January  spent  About  an  hour 
befbre  day-break  on  the  95lh,  I  mus* 
toed  my  picquet,  according  to  custom, 
and  kept  thm  standing  under  arms, 
iu  ftomi  of  the  house,  till  dmn  ap- 
peared. This  measure  was  necessary, 
not  only  because  it  is  a  standioff  order 
in  the  British  army  for  advanced  corpa 
to  get  under  arms  thus  early,  but  be- 
cause exoerienee  has  proved  that  the 
first  of  uie  morning  is  the  fisivourite 
moment  of  attack,  inasmuch  as,  by  com* 
menctng  hostilities  at  that  young  hour 
of  the  day,  good  hopes  axe  h^  out 
of  efibcting  something  decisive  before 
the  day  shall  have  ended.  Onthepre* 
sent  occasion,  however^  no  attack  waa 
made;  and  hence,  after  waiting  the 
usual  time,  I  prepared  again  to  shift 
my  ground,  and  to  take  jiost  at  the 
more  advanced  statioa  which  I  hdd 
yesteiday,  and  whidi  I  had  evacuated 
soldv  for  the  purpose  of  making  my* 
aclf  leas  insecure  during  the  hoars  of 

We  had  returned  to  our  di^-light 
position  about  a  ouarter  ei  an  hour, 
when  a  patrole  ot  light  cavalry  arri- 
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¥ed,  and  proposed  to  plaat  a  ndetts 
upon  the  top  of  an  eminence,  abowt  n 
mile  in  our  firont.  The  person  who 
commanded  the  ptrty  appeared,  how* 
ever,  to  be  a  little  in  doubt  as  to  the 
practicability  of  perfonnfcig  the  erdcn 
which  he  had  received.  He  said,  thni 
the  enera  V  were  not  willing  to  aUow 
that  heimt  to  be  occupied  by  us; 
that  the  kst  relief  which  Md  attempt- 
ed to  esublish  itself  there,  was  driroi 
off,  and  that  he  was  not  without  sp* 
prehension  of  an  ambuscade,  and  of 
oeing  taken,  with  his  whole  party.  In 
a  word,  he  begged  that  I  would  allow 
a  portion  of  my  men  to  foQow  hiasy 
and  that  I  would  support  him  in  caae 
he  should  be  attacked,  either  by  in* 
fantry  or  cavalry. 

To  say  the  truth,  I  wa&amatdeal 
pusxled  how  to  act,  for  nothing  had 
been  communicated  to  me  on  the  sub* 

e;  nevertheless,  I  determined  te 
I  as  much  assistance  as  I  could 
i,  and  acoordingiy  commanded 
It  a  dosen  men  to  rollow  the  dra- 
goons. Not  deeming  it  right,  how* 
ever,  to  intrust  a  detachment  of  my 
own  people  entirdy  to  the  charge  oif 
a  stranger,  I  resolved  to  accompany 
them,  and,  perhaps,  it  was  well  I  didu 
We  were  yet  a  half  musket-shoC 
from  the  hill  which  the  cavalry  were 
desnred  to  occupy,  when  we  observed 
a  superior  force  of  Frendi  drsgoona 
advancing  firom  the  lines  towards  the 
same  point.  The  push  now  was  for 
the  high  ground.  We  foot-aoUien 
could  not,  of  coarse,  keep  pace  vrith 
our  mounted  comrades,  but  we  follow* 
ed  them  at  double  quick  time,  and 
arrived  at  die  base  just  as  they  had 
crowned  the  height.  They  were  liard* 
Iv  there,  however,  when  a  discordant 
snout,  or  ratheryell,  told  us,  diat  the 
Freiudi  were  aaoending  by  die  appo^ 
site  side.  Our  dragoons,  I  obsemd^ 
kistantl^  formed  line ;  they  dischaiw 
ged  their  pistols,  and  made  a  show  of 
charging;  bat  whether  it  was  that 
the  enemy's  numbers  overawed  them, 
or  that  their  horaea  took  fright  at  die 
report,  I  cannot  tell,  but  before  dM 
caps  of  their  opponents  were  visible 
to  our  eyea,  their  order  was  lost,  and 
thonaelves in fW retreat  Downthey 
came^  both  partiea,  at  full  qpeed ;  ana 
now  It  mm  our  turn  to  act;  I  had  al* 
resdyplaeed  my  men  behind  a  turf 
fence,  with  atrict  orders  not  to  fire  tUl 
I  should  command  dienu  It  was  in 
vain  that  I  stood  upon  the  top  of  the 


wall,  iusd  shouted  and  waved  to  the 
fdffitiTei  to  take  a  direction  to  the 
r^t  or  left.  Tliey  rode  directly  to- 
wards the  ditch^  as  if  their  object  had 
been  to  timmnle  ns  under  foot  ;  and> 
what  was  still  more  alarming,  die  ene* 
my  were  doae  bdiind  them*  In  self^ 
defence,  I  was  therefore  oUiged  to  give 
tiie  pre-concerted  signaL  My  people 
fire^—- one  of  cnr  own,  and  three  of 
the  Frendi  dragoons  dropped.  The 
latter,  apparently  astonished  at  the 
nnloekedUfor  discharge,  polled  up.^ 
**  Now,  now,"  cried  we,  "  charge, 
diarge,  and  redeem  your  honour.'' 
The  dngoottt  did  so,  and  we  rising  at 
the  same  instant  with  kmd  shouts. 
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ihe  enemy  were  completely  routed. 
Two  of  their  troopers  were  taken,  and 
of  all  who  esc^iea  hardly  one  es^ped 
without  a  wound* 

After  this  triffing  skirmish  the 
French  no  longer  cUsnuted  with  us 
the  possession  of  the  luU.  Leaving 
the  cavalry,  dienefbre,  to  mamtain  it, 
I  fell  back  with  my  men  to  thepicquet 
house,  and  about  an  hour  after  my  i^^ 
turn,  was  by  no  means  disideased  to 
find  another  party  arrive  to  relieve  us. 
Having  given  to  the.  offioer  in  com- 
mand of  that  party  as  mudi  inftmns- 
timi  as  I  myself  possessed,  I  called  in 
my  BBBtries  and  marched  to  ihA  rear» 
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From  iSbt  26th  of  January  up  to 
ihe  20th  of  the  following  month,  no^ 
thing  occurred  either  to  myself  indi^ 
▼idnally,  or  to  the  portion  of  the  army 
of  whkii  I  was  a  member,  particnlar-> 
ly  deserving  of  notice.  During  that 
mterval,  indeed,  a  fresh  supply  of 
wearing  apparel,  of  flamiele,  stodaogs, 
and  shoes,  readied  me,  being  a  pre* 
sent  from  kind  friends  at  home;  and 
seldom  has  any  present  proved  more 
aeeeptable,  or  arrived  more  oppor* 
toMy ;  but  the  reader  is  not,  I  dare 
say,  over  anxious  to  know  whether  the 
wmdeB  in  question  were  tooiaxge,  too 
■Ball,  er  idicCfaer  they  fitted  to  an 
hair's'hraadlh.  Neither  would  itgrea^ 
ly  ammehim  were  I  to  detail  utki^k 
BOW  ainoe  frdghted  with  com  reaped 
Seooa ;  now  fktigue  parties  were  or- 
dered out  to  unload  them ;  and  how 
thekad^  being  justly  divided,  weve 
issued  as  forage  for  the  horses,  which 
flieodmudi  in  need  <tf  it.  It  may, 
however,  be  worth  whiletostate>  that 
previous  to  ^  arrival  of  these  com 
ainpe,  even  the  oavahry  and  artillery 
ivefe  under  the  neoeasi^of  feedinar 
their  horses  chiefly  upon  chopped 
fbiae,  and  hence  that  disease  had 
hegtm  to  make  rapid  progress  among 
than,  many  dying  ahaioat  every  day, 
and  all,  even  the  OMst  healthy,  Mmg 
rapidlvoiitofeoDditioii.  Butforthis 
proviaential  swpply  of  whoIeeomeoatB 
and  barley,  I  quealion  whether  we  > 
ahould  have  been  able  to  take  the  fidd, 
at  least  efibetively,  tillkler in  the  sea- 
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allied  troopt  may  be  said  to  have  fldr« 
ly  broken  up  from  their  wmter  quar^ 
ters.  The  eorns  to  which  I  bdoi^;ed 
continued,  indeed,  under  cover  till 
the  morning  of  the  21st ;  but  we  were 
already,  in  a  great  measure,  at  our 

Ejsts;  seeing  uiat  our  cantonmenta 
y  immediatehr  in  rear  of  the  pio- 
quets.  Such  divisions  as  had  beoi 
quartered  in  and  about  St  Jean  de 
Lus  begao,  however,  to  move  towards 
the  front  on  the  16th,  and  pitching 
dieir  tents  on  the  crest  of  the  position, 
they  waited  quietly  till  thdr  leader 
aheuld  see  fit  to  oonunand  a  farther 
fldvanee.  On  these  ooeasions,  no  part 
of  the  spectacle  is  more  impodng  than 
the  inarch  of  the  artillery.  Of  this 
spades  of  force,  six,  sometimes  eight 
pieces,  form  a  brigade,  each  gun  is 
dragged  by  six  or  eight  horses ;  1^ 
six,  if  the  brigade  be  intended  to  act 
mhh  infkntry ;  by  eight,  if  it  bdong 
to- what  is  called  the  fijring  artillery. 
-In  die  former  osse,  eif^t  gunners 
much  OB  foot  beside  ea<^  field-piece, 
whilst  three  drivers  ride  a  la  poHiH* 
o»/  in  the  latter,  the  gunners  are  aU 
monnted  and  acceutrediike  yeomanry 
camlry*  Then  the  tumbrils  and  am- 
munitaan«^m;ons,  with  their  train 
of  horaea  and  attendants,  follow  in 
rear  of  the  guns,  and  the  whole  pro- 
cession covers  perhifs  as  much  ground 
as  is  covered  by  twomoderatdy  strong 
battalions  in  marohing  order. 

The  greater  part  of  the  intotiy 
attadied  to  the  left  column  had  nasa- 
ed,  vdien  brigade  after  Mgaoe  of 
guns  wound  through  our  village. 
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These  hMs^  jm^  after  they  hid 
dewed  the  ttreet»  diTerged  into  lome 
fidds  on  the  rigpat  and  left  of 
where  the  whole  peric^ 
to  perhape  thirtj  pieoes. 
In  another  creen 
Add  at  the  opwMite  side  of  Bidart, 
finir  hcavj  eC^teen-ponnden  took 
their  atatioB,  to  he  in  lea^nen,  in 
eaae  of  needy  to  be  transported  to  Fort 
Charlotte.  Last  of  dl  came  the  ea« 
▼ahy^  d^pniatuig  of  the  18th  and  l«th 

yit  dragoons,  and  of  two  regimenta 
hcarf  Oermans:  nor  eoud  we 
cvoid  remarking^  mat  tfioafl^  die 
IStfa  and  loth  dragoeoa  are  both  of 
them  distingnished  corps^  the  horses 
of  the  fordgners  were^  nererthekss,  in 
ta  better  order  than  those  of  onr 
ooontrymen.  The  fiu^  I  beheye^  is, 
diat  an  Englishman^  P^^I  ^  ^ 
piques  hirasdf  on  his  sldll  inttrricry^ 
BOfer  aoqiiins  that  atladimettt  lor  ms 
honewhidi  a  Geiman  tvooperezpe* 
liencea.  The  latter  dreams  no^  nn« 
dsr  an  J  dmimafsnepSy  of  attesumg  to 
faia  own  eomtel  till  after  he  has  pro* 
vMed  for  the  osMflort  of  his  steed.  He 
willfteqnenthr  deep  beside  tt^thnmi^ 
ohoioey  andtne  noble  aninid  sddom 
ftili  to  retom  the  a&otion  of  hia  mas* 
ter^  wbooc  voioe  he  knewSy  and  whoa 
he  will  generally  fellow  like  a  dos;. 

Hiere  was  another  stnfcing  diiBnw 
cnoe  in  the  two  brindes  of  caralrT, 
which  I  wmarked.  The  English  lode 
^Miy  many  of  them  silent ;  sooi 
dng  ef  a  thousand  things  ; 

whMl&g  or  humming  these  « 

adit  in  wnieh  the  lower  ondsra  of  9Wi 
countrymen  ddig^  The  Gcnnan% 
on  the  eontrary,  sang,  and  aang  bean» 
tilbUy^  a  wild  duxrus— a  hymn,  as  I 
sflterwaidsleamed,  totheVnyn  dif 
fcrent  persona  tsking  different  parted 
and  MMudng  ahentucr  the  most  SK- 
4f9mU  hanMsy.  So  gmstt  an  im{ive»- 
aMn  did  this  music  make  i^on  me, 
that  I  caught  the  air,  and  would  note 
it  down  fiw  the  benefit  ef  mxf  rasia, 
were  I  suffidently  maater  of  thejot  of 
notation ;  but  aa  this  hswseni  not  to  he 
tlie^asej  he  must  wait  oM  we  beeome 
fsmonally  ae^uainted,  when  I  promise 
to  play  it  for  hJaa,  in  n^  very  beat 
JSi]Fiej  upon  the  flute* 

Nor  waaitonlyontheieftdiatwae-. 
like  moveraente  ooeuned.  The  whole 
-arasy  look  the  Add ;  and  that  a  sedous 
•oampa^n  was  akready  aemmeneed,  the 
sound  of  Mng  at  the  eKteeme  end  of 
the  line  gaye  notice.    1  had  wandered 
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abroad  with  my  glm  on  the  mom-» 
ing  of  the  18th,  not  indeed  Tcntming 
to  proceed  Ux  firom  home,  but  trying 
the  netg^ibouring  copses  for  a  ham  or 
woodcock,  when  my  finrther  raogreaa 
was  arrested  by  the  report  of  se^cnl 
csnnons  in  the  oirectiim  of  Lord  HUl'n 
diyision*  These  were  succeeded  by  a 
rapid  but  short  disdiarge  of  musketry^ 
awL  my  sport  waa  immediatdy  abaft* 
doned;  but  I  found,  on  myretuni^ 
that  no  alarm  was  ezdted.  and  that 
erery  description  of  force  which  I  had 
left  in  a  state  of  inaction  continued 
still  inactive. 

Thessme  degree  of  suspense  pv»> 
Tailed  amongst  us  during  the  lOtii 
and«>th.  On  the  latter  of  these  daya 
my  mind,  at  least,  waa  kept  employed 
by  a  journey  to  die  harbour,  lor  ^e 
purpoae  of  bringing  up  a  fresh  supply 
ef  earn  for  the  hones;  though  it  waa 
aipeciea  ef  employment  with  whid»  I 
would  hare  resdily  dimnssd,  inao> 
much  aa  the  day  dQanesd  to  be  parti* 
cularly  cold,  witii  anow.  But  our  an* 
xiety  was  destined  not  to  hoof  kmg 
continuance;  an  order  leadiing  ua 
diat  night,  at  a  late  hour,  to  be  aooou* 
trad  and  in  line  ef  mmh  by  thna 
o'dodc  in  the  following  morning 
Now,  then,  at  length,  we  applied  our*, 
advea  to  the  taak  «f  packing  ihe  bag- 
gage. The  tenteweroenes  more  apsn^ 
■ained  into  use;  thdr  eondirion  doaa 
ly  examhied ;  aueh  mte  as  appeand 
in  the  eannus  wese  hastily  lepairod, 
and  every  dedciency  in  Mgi  and 
atrings  BMde  good.  Then  the  ordhnui 
ry  ai^ply  of  prooM^  aa  Mi^  DsL- 
fBtty  would  «dl  it»  beu^  put  un,  we 
ihrew  oursdfua  down  in  our  elom^it 
andfdladcep. 

It  waaatill  dark  aa  pitdi,  when  the 
weU-known  sound  of  troops  huxryii^ 
ao  their  atationsg  ronaed  me  foom  ay 
dumber.  Aa  I  hid  little  to  do  in  the 
way  of  aoeontrin&  eBorpt  to  buckle 
on  sny  sshre,  and  to  stkk  jay  pistds 
in  n  Uack  leaihem  JhavcBsask,  wWd^ 
•n  suflh  occasions,  usually  hung  aa 
fliy  hackt  ftb«nd«aoeof  tisM  naawpen 
•of  as  mudi  of 


early  boor  I  foU 
after  whieh  I 


for  the  ttm 
hreakftst  asaiii 
dtspoaed  to 

took  post  between  my  nmb  I3ie«tad^ 
«r  will  baue  doahtkas  qoted^  tbat»  like 
&e  gsod  soldier  akeady  nameA»  I  ii»* 
^nr  set  out  upon  any  miHtenr  eanedlp 
tion,  without  having,  in  the  first  plaae, 
laidin  ft  foundatfon  ef  atMoina  to  aairiL 
upon.  And  here  I  would  recommend 
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ta  all  yovng  wsrriorsy  wbo  may  bega^ 
thering  laureb  when  nothing  of  me 
shall  remain,  except  these  Memoirs, 
happtlj  preserved  mm  obllTion  by  be- 
ing recorded  in  the  immortal  pages  of 
Maga,  invariably  to  follow  my  exam- 
ple. They  may  rely  upon  it,  that  an 
empty  stomach,  so  far  from  being  a 
provocative,  is  a  serious  antidote  to 
valour ;  and  that  a  man  who  has  eaten 
nothingpreviouB  to  either  an  advance  or 
a  retreat,  runs  no  little  risk  of  finding, 
his  strength  fail  at  the  vcsry  moment 
when  its  continuance  is  of  vital  import^ 
ance  to  him.  No,  no,  your  hot- wain- 
ad  vouth  who  is  too  impatient  to  eat, 
ia  like  your  over-anxiousnunter,  which 
vefosea  its  com  because  the  hounds 

ri  the  ^able.    Neither  the  one  nor 
other  will  go  through  a  hard  da/a 
work. 

The  troopa  being  fonned  in  march- 
ing order,  the  word  was  given,  and 
we  advanced  in  the  direction,  now  so 
ftmiliar  to  us,  of  the  Mayor's  house. 
Am  we  passed  the  park  of  artillery,  we 
heard  rather  than  aaw  the  drivers  Um- 
bering up,  and  preparatioiiB  busily 
makittg  m  service.  The  tramp  or 
Biany  feet,  too,  could  be  diicemed,  as 
well  aa  the  datlering  of  honKa'  hoofa, 
the  jittgHng  of  steel  scabbards,  and 
the  rattle  of  canteens  and  cartouch- 
boxes ;  but  it  waanot  till  these  various 
sounds  had  become  fidnt  and  distant 
that  dav-light  began  to  break  upon  us. 
We  haa,  however,  been  conscious  of 
having  struck  into  a  sort  of  by-lane, 
and  of  having  proceeded  for  some  time 
in  a  direction  towards  the  right ;  and 
hence,  when  objects  became  visible, 
we  were  not  surprised  to  find  that  we 
had  pass^  even  the  villsge  of  Arcan- 
^es ;  and  that  all  the  country  hither- 
to traversed  by  us,  was  left  behind. 
As  may  be  guessed,  this  circumstance 
alone  exdted  pleasurable  feelings  ;  for 
we  vrere  weary  of  the  eternal  Mayor'a 
house  and  Fort  Charlotte,  and  anxi- 
ous to  reach  some  other  field  on  which 
to  move  our  coursge. 
'  The  point  towards  which  our  steps 
were  turned,  waa  a  Mty  eminence, 
diatant  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  banka  of  the  Nive,  and  command* 
ing  an  extend  ve  view  of  a  country  ex- 
tremely beautifiil.  The  height  had 
been  occupied  during  the  preoediiu^ 
day  by  a  part  of  the  5th  division,  which 
now  resigned  Uie  charge  to  us,  and  de- 
awoding  into  the  plain,  crossed  the 
mcr,  and  pushed  off  in  a  direction  to 
You  XVIII. 
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die  rig^t.  For  oursdves»  we  were 
commanded  to  halt  here ;  and  as  nei- 
ther the  tents  nor  bagg^;e  had  arrived 
— as  indeed  we  soon  learned  that  they 
were  not  to  follow— we  sedulously  set 
about  lighting  fires,  and  prepared  to 
bivouack.  These  were,  however,  as  yet 
early  days  for  bivouacking ;  and  hence 
arrangements  were  made  for  setting 
us  under  cover  during  the  night ;  in 
accordance  with  which,  we  descended 
soon  after  sun-set  to  a  large  chateau, 
dose  beside  the  advanced  aentries, 
whereample  accommodation  waa  found 
for  all  of  us.  There  the  night  waa 
passed,  not  altogether  free  fh>m  appre- 
nension,  seeing  that  no  picquets-^only 
a  chain  of  sentinels,  were  between  us 
and  the  enemy— but  as  everything  re- 
mained miiet,  without  any  attonpt 
being  made  to  moleat  us,  no  evil  con- 
sequences resulted  from  the  adoption 
of  a  plan,  agreeable  enough,  it  is  true, 
but.savouring  perhaps  of  rashness,  ra^ 
ther  than  excess  of  caution. 

Aa  soon  as  the  morrow's  early  pa- 
rade waa  dismissed,  and  I  perceived, 
that  no  indication  was  given  of  further 
movementa,  I  took  my  gun,  and  set  off 
to  the  woods,  where  I  hc^ied  to  find 
game  enough  to  furnish  out  a  comfort- 
able repast  in  the  evening.  Nor  waa 
I  disappointed.  Hares  and  woodcocks 
abounded  here ;  there  weae  moreover 
numerous  fiocks  of  golden  plover ;  and 
of  these  I  contrived  to  brmg  home  a 
sufficient  number  to  satisfv  my  own 
wants,  and  the  vrants  of  otners.  But 
it  wss  not  alone  because  I  chanced  to 
be  particulariy  succetsful  in  shooting, 
that  the  day's  excursion  gave  me  Mea- 
sure. The  country  around  waa  more 
romantic  and  striking  than  any  which 
I  had  yet  seen,  and  came  nearer  to  a 
realisation  of  my  previous  notiona  re- 
mcting  the  scenery  in  the  south  of 
France,  of  what  it  really  waa,  or  ra- 
ther of  what  it  ought  to  be.  All  waa 
hill  and  dale,  sweroii^  gioves  and 
green  meadows,  witn  here  and  there 
a  vineyard,  already  beginning  to  give 
signs  of  vegetation,  and  to  put  forth 
its  delicate  fibres,  like  our  hop  plant  in 
the  month  of  May.  The  proximity  of 
the  Nive,  too,  added  not  a  litde  to  iho 
beauty  of  the  prospect,  aa  it  flowed 
gently  and  quietly  on,  winding  fat  4 
while  between  sloping  grasa^elds, 
and  then  eluding  the  eye  amid  the 
diick  grovea  wnidi  overirang  ita- 
banka*  It  would  have  been  altoge- 
ther aa  iweet  and  Matond  4 1 
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as  the  imadsaiimi  ean  very  well  pii>- 
iuxe,  but  for  the  remoU  Tiew  of  the 
aitrenited  canip>  which  from  various 
paints  might  be  obtained^  and  the 
nearer  glimpse  of  numeroos  watch- 
flvesy  round  which  groups  of  armed 
men  were  twaiming.  Tome^  boweyery 
fiiese  were  precisely  the  most  interest- 
ing oljrjects  in  the  panorama^  and  those 
upon  which  I  chiefly  delighted  to  fix 
my  attention. 

Hie  game  which  the  sporting  mem- 
bers o£  the  corps  coatriTed  thib  day  to 
pick  up  was  so  abundant,  that  we  re- 
solved to  admit  the  whole  of  our  bro- 
ther officers  to  a  participation  in  it, 
and  to  spend  an  evening  together, 
after  the  fashion  of  an  evenmg  at 
home.  For  this  purpose,  all  the  culi- 
nvy  utensils  within  reach  were  put  in 
Muisition,  and  all  the  individuals 
skilled  in  the  gastronomic  art  were  in- 
vited to  give  proof  of  their  abilities. 
Beei'^^eui  beef— that  everlasting  and 
insipid  food  of  soldiers— was  disguised 
in  every  imaginable  form,  whilst  hares 
Were  mdted  down  into  soup,  wood- 
eooks  stewed,  eolden  plovers  roasted^ 
and  sundry  rM>bits  curried.  In  a 
wvHid,  we  sat  down,  in  number  about 
five-and-twenty,  at  six  o'clock,  to  a 
dinner  which  would  have  done  no  dis- 
oiedit,  in  point  of  cookery,  to  the  &- 
vourite  disci{^  of  Dr  Kitdiener,  and 
which  even  Sir  William  Curtis  him- 
sdf  would  not  have  deemed  unworthy 
of  his  notice.  Good  cheer,  moreover, 
is  generally  the  parent  of  good  hu- 
MouTy  and  good  humour  is  the  source 
of  benevolence ;  nor  would  it  be  easy 
to  point  out  in  this  selfish  world  of 
oars,  ftr»-and-twenty  persons  whose 
hearta  overflow  more  nchly  with  the 
milk  of  human  kindness,  than  did 
ours,  as  we  took  our  seats  by  the  welL- 
fiUed  board.  Fervency  did  we  wish 
thai  every  corps  in  the  British  army^ 
ay,  and  in  ttie  French  army  top, 
ODuld  that  day  fare  as  well ;  whilst 
we  proceeded  to  prov^  in  the  most 
satisfactory  of  all  manners,  that  ddU- 
oate  viands  were  not  thrown  away,  at 
least  upon  us. 

These  pBaise^wcffthy  expressions 
bed  hardly  ceased,  and  we  had  Just 
bmn  to  fay  our  addresses  to  the  wdl- 
boiied  soup,  when  the  ttead  of  horses' 
hoofii  attraoted  our  notice.  It  would 
Have  bisoi  a  positive  sin  had  the  ene- 
vy  c«ne  on  at  sttdi  a  moment  as  this ; 
and  I  verily  bdieve,  that  we  in  our 
wrath  wenld  have  given  him  no  quar* 
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ter.  Nevertheless,  shis  are  daily  com- 
mitted ;  n<Mr  were  we  by  any  means  at 
ease,  touching  this  important  matter, 
till  the  cause  of  the  slarm  appesred. , 
It  was  a  wodnded  officer  who  had 
been  shot  in  a  skirmish  this  morning, 
and  was  now  slowly  travelMng  to  the 
rear,  being  with  difficulty  held  on  his 
horse  by  a  couple  of  attendants.  Our 
dinner  was  instantly  abandoned,  and 
we  all  ran  to  ofier  sudi  assistsnce  as 
it  lay  in  our  power  to  offisr.  But  the 
poor  fellow  was  too  seriously  hurt  ta 
accept  of  our  invitations  to  eat  The 
surgeon  accordingly  took  him  in 
charge,  and  having  amputated  the  arm 
which  one  ball  had  broken,  and  stri- 
ven in  vain  to  extract  ansther  firom 
his  side,  he  left  him  to  the  care  of  his 
servant.  The  man  was  dead  before 
morning. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  ^e  dul- 
ling eflfect  of  this  adventure  upon  all 
of  us.  Steded,  as  men  neoosarily 
become,  in  a  continued  state  of  war- 
Cue,  itfpinst  the  milder  and  more  gesr 
tie  feelings  of  our  nature,  they  mu^ 
be  hardened,  indeed,  if  they  can  be- 
hold a  dying  fellow-creature  arnve 
among  them,  in  an  hour  of  jollity  and 
mirth,  without  viewing  the  contrast 
in  so  strong  a  light  as  to  damp,  if  it 
be  unable  utterly  to  destroy  j  didr  own 
hilsrity.  For  our  own  parts,  we  re- 
turned, indeed,  to  table,  and  we  chat- 
ted, or  rather  endeavoured  to  chat,  as 
if  no  such  guest  had  come  among  us. 
But  it  would  not  do.  Our  party,  which 
we  had  designed  to  keep  togmer  Ull 
dawn,  broke  xap  soon  sfter  ten  o^doek, 
and  we  lay  down  to  sleep  with  minds" 
more  full  of  our  suffering  brother-in- 
arms, than  of  our  own  joviality. 

The  wounded  officer  bdonged  to  s 
raiment  of  the  fifth  division.  Hefasd 
acted,  with  a  small  party,  as  one  of 
the  £ank  patrd,  dming  an  oblique 
movement  of  his  bri^^ade,  dang  the 
fiont  of  the  enemv's  hne,  andfdling 
in  with  s  body  of  their  skirmidien, 
had  been  wounded  in  a  wood,  whene 
the  rapid  advance  of  the  cdumn  left 
him.  His  servant  and  another  man, 
having  procured  a  lunse  firom  one  of 
his  friends,  returned  to  his  asKstsnoe. 
But  before  they  could  discover  him 
the  division  was  too  £nr  on  its  way  to 
be  overtaken,  consej[uently  they  took 
with  him  a  directum  to  the  rear^ 
which  brought  them  to  our  house. 
He  had  recdved  his  wounds  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  day,  and  had  been 
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nreferred  firom  bleeding  to  death  odIt 
hf  the  tkM;  but  the  long  period 
wtaA  eixpaed  ere  his  hurts  could  be 
dressed,  leodered  them  doubly  severe. 
Our  sorgeoo,  indeed,  assured  us,  that 
DO  care,  howerer  speedily  bestowed, 
eottld  hsTe  sared  him ;  and  therefore 
it  WIS  perhi^  as  well  that  the  absence 
of  meoical  assistanoe  shortened  his 
misery,  by  protecting  him  from  the 
torture  necessarily  attendant  upon 
uselesB  dressings. 

We  had  just  begun  to  drop  into  a 
fbrffetfufaiess  of  all  causes,  bom  of  joy 
and  sorrow,  when  a  dragoon  arrived 
with  orders  for  the  commanding  offl« 
cor,  by  which  it  appeared  that  we  were 
to  be  under  arms  at  three  o'clock  next 


momingN  and  tofidfew  where  thebeait. 
er— 41  sokher  of  the  corps  of  guides--^ 
sbonldlead.  Something,  too,  was  whis- 
pered about  a  general  attack  upon  tbfe 
enemas  Hues;  of  pksshig  the  Adoui^ 
and  investing  Bayonne;  but  these 
were  mere  surmises,  natimlly  ibllow* 
lug  upon  such  vague  dhections.  For 
mysefr,  I  permitted  them  not  to  occu- 
py much  of  my  attention,  or  to  keep 
thenr  places  long  in  iny  mind ;  but  phi* 
losophically  oonduding  that  I  hM  no 
choice  sulnnitted  to  me,  and  that  I 
must  go  wherever  I  should  be  sen^ 
and  act  exactly  as  I  idiould  be  desbed 
to  act,  I  once  more  threw  myself  oa 
the  floor,  and  dosed  my  eyes.  Sleep 
was  not  long  a  stranger  to  my  eyetida. 
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Or  the  appearance  of  the  country 
tkfou^  whidi  we  marched,  on  thie 
moniing  of  the  S3d  of  February,  I 
can  say  but  little,  the  greater  part  of 
the  journey  having  been  performed  iii 
the  daik.  When  day  dawned,  how.» 
ever,  we  perceived  that  we  had  been 
deAhng  by  a  new  road  towards  the 
left;  imd  at  eight  o'clock  we  found 
onrsdves  in  a  green  field,  about  a 
musket-shot  from  the  high  road,  and 
within  three  miles  of  t&  wori^s  in 
front  of  Bayonne.  At  the  other  end 
sf  the  Add  was  a  picquet  of  the  ene- 
my, whidi  instanuv  turned  out,  and 
lined  the  ditches,  wnilst  we  contented 
ourselves  with  forming  into  column : 
and  then  piling  our  arms,  we  stood 
still  till  ftrther  instructions  should  ar- 
rive. In  the  meanwhile,  I  was  not  un- 
employed. By  the  hdp  of  my  telescope 
I  topk  as  accurate  a  survey  of  toe 
atopendous  fort^cations  before  me  as 
circumstances  would  permit,  and  the 
Ibllowing  ia,  as  nearly  as  I  recollect, 
the  aspect  whidi  they  presented : — 

The  position  which  Marshal  Soult 
had  taken  up,  and  whidi  has  long  been 
justly  regaiued  as  one  of  the  most  for- 
midable positions  in  the  south  of 
France,  ran  parallel,  or  nearly  paralley, 
for  ab(mt  four  miles,  with  the  Adour. 
Its  ri^t  rested  upon  the  strong  and 
extensive  fortifications  of  Bayonne^ 
its  left  upon  the  smaU  river  Joyeuse, 
and  the  formidable  post  of  Huletrew 
When  I  state  this  as  being  the  posi- 
tion of  Marshal  Soult's  army,  I  mean 
to  say,  that  sudi  was  the  fine  which 
that  army  occupied,  previoul  to  the  re- 


newal of  hostifitles  on  our  part  To* 
wards  his  right  no  change  had,  in- 
deed, tdren  place ;  but  on  his  1^  he 
had  been  driven  back,  first  from  HUle* 
tre  upon  St  Martin,  and  then  through 
St  Palais,  as  far  as  the  viUsge  of 
Arriverente.  From  this  sgain  he  was 
dislodged  on  the  17th  by  the  99d  rs^ 
giment,  under  die  command  of  Colo- 
nd  Cameron ;  till  finally  fidliog  brak 
from  post  to  post,  the  strength  of  h^ 
fbrces  became  divided ;  the  entrenched 
camp  near  St  Jean  Pied  de  Puit  ww 
abandoned,  and  Soult,  after  defending 
as  long  ss  they  were  defrnsible,  hJs 
strongnolds,  pnndpally  at  Hastingues 
and  Oyergave,  reared  widi  his  exu 
treme  left  within  the  ieie-^ki-'pont  at 
Payrchourade.  When  I  glanced  my 
eye,  therefore,  along  the  entrenchh- 
roents  this  morning,  I  was  able  to  take 
in  only  so  much  of  the  formidable 
line  as  extended  from  the  dty  to  the 
hamlet  of  ViUenueve,  on  the  Gave 
d'Oleron ;  and  of  the  last  mentmned 
of  these  places  I  obtained  a  view  so 
indistinct,  that  had  I  not  previoudy 
known  that  it  formed  one  key  of  thie 
podtion,  I  should  not  have  been  aware 
of  its  vast  importance; 

It  is  not  my  design  to  attempt  an  ao- 
curate  detail  of  the  eventful  operations 
of  this  and  the  following  day.  On  the 
left  of  the  centre,  (the  point  where  I 
dianced  to  be  sUtioned,)  oomparative»- 
ly  little  fighting  todci>hice.  We  mads, 
indeed,  from  time  to  time,  dsmonstn^ 
tions  of  attack,  drove  in  a  few  picfuets, 
and  ever  and  anon  sent  out  a  body  dT 
ddrmi8he»j  just  by  way  of  keepfaig 
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the  aHentSon  of  tlM  enemy  awake ;  but 
it  was  on  the  right  of  oor  line  that  the 
moat  important  proceedinga  tookpUce. 
Lord  ¥^^pn|ton'a  phm  waa  to  cat  <^ 
the  army  of  Soult  entirely  from  Bay- 
•nne^  and  to  draw  him^  if  "tioisibley 
ffom  the  worki  which  he  had  thrown 
up  I  uid  in  the  execution  of  that  plan, 
he  waa  as  succesrful  as  he  generally 
prored  to  be  in  all  his  schemes.  Whilst^ 
therefore,  we  were  thus  amusing  our- 
selves on  the  heights  above  Bavonne, 
Sir  Rowland  Hill,  with  the  light,  the 
second,  and  a  Portuguese  division, 
passed  the  Gave  d'Oieron  at  Ville^ 
nueve;  Sir  Henry  Clinton  crossed,  at 
the  head  of  the  sixth  division,  between 
Montfort  and  Laas ;  and  Sir  Thomas 
Picton,  with  his  own  favourite  third 
division,  threatened  the  bridge  of  Sau« 
viterre,  and  obliged  the  enemy  to  blow 
it  up.  The  effect  of  these  numerous 
attacks  was  to  break  the  line  which 
Soult  had  formed,  in  no  less  than  three 
points,  and  to  oUise  him  to  draw  off 
the  main  body  of  his  army  from  his 
entrenched  camp,  and  to  estabUah 
himself  on  the  hdghts  above  Orthes. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  first  division, 
on  the  extreme  left,  was  not  inactive. 
It  formed  a  part,  and  a  prominent  part, 
in  diis  stupendous  plan  of  (^»erations, 
to  take  possesion  of  both  banks  of  the 
Adonr,  as  well  below  as  above  the 
citv ;  and  to  place  Bayonne  in  a  state 
of  blockade,  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  army  which  covered  it  should  be 
striven  nom  its  position.  To  render 
that  scheme  effectual,  it  was  necessary 
to  push  a  detachment  of  infantry  across 
the  Adour  on  rafts,  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  formation  of  a  bridge, 
which  Lord  Wellington  had  resolved  to 
erect  This  was  effected  at  a  part  three 
miles  from  the  sea,  where  the  river  is 
Aill  eight  hundred  yards  wide ;  and  so 
little  was  the  movement  anticipated, 
that  six  hundred  men,  under  the 
command  of  Major-General  Stopford, 
were  actually  ferried  Over  before  Uie 
enemy  exhibited  any  symptom  of  alum 
or  of  consciousness  that  an  attempt  of 
4he  kind  had  been  made. 

The  bridge  itself  was  destined  to  be 
composed  of  small  vessels,  decked 
boats,  and  cbasse  marees,  placed  at  the 
distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  yards  from 
one  another,  and  connected  by  strong 
cables  and  deals  laid  transversely 
across.  The  vessels  had,  indeed,  been 
ooUectinff  in  the  harbour  of  Secoa  du- 
ring the  last  ten  days;  and  now  only 


waited  fbr  a  fimmrahle  broeie  to  efoft 
their  entrance  into  the  Adour.  Nor  k 
that  an  eas v  matter,  even  for  a  vcnsel 
of  forty  or  fifty  tuns  burthen.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Adour  is  a  bar  or  bank 
of  sand,  quite  impassable  at  low  water  ; 
which,  even  at  orainsry  full  tides,  is  ao 
little  covered,  that  notning  larger  than 
a  large  fishtng-boat  can  float.  Duriog 
the  season  of  spring-tides,  I  bdieve 
ships  of  a  considerable  aixe  may  enter  ; 
but  nothing  approximatii^  to  a  ship 
can  hope  to  cross  at  any  oUier  season. 

When  the  army  broke  up  from  win- 
ter quarters,  it  was  not  the  season  of 
spring-tide ;  neither  could  militairy 
operations  be  delayed  till  that  seasoB 
ahould  arrive.  It  wss  aeoOTdingly  de- 
termined by  Rear- Admiral  Penrose, 
who  commanded  the  squadron  cruising 
€i£  the  coast,  to  force  his  way  up  the 
stream  at  all  hazards,  as  som  as  a 
breeae  should  spring  up ;  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  boats  dedicated  to  this  pe- 
rilous service,  was  intrusted  to  a  ffXm 
lant  officer  from  the  sister  isb,  by  name 
(XReily.  No  man  could  be  better  cut 
out  for  such  an  enterprise.  Brave, 
impetuous,  perhaps  somewhat  rash. 
Captain  O'Reily  was  not  a  little  galled 
when  he  found  hb  progress  delaved, 
during  the  whde  of  the  83d,  by  a  dead 
calm ;  but  he  wsa  not  tharefiweuseksa. 
Perceiving  that  nothing  could  be  done 
on  his  own  element,  he  csme  to  land, 
and  wsa  not  a  little  servioeable  in  oon- 
atructin^  the  rafts,  and  putting  the 
soldiers  m  proper  order  for  crossing. 

It  was  about  ten  in  the  morning, 
when  the  posts  which  the  enemy  occu- 
pied in  and  near  Angktte,  as  vrell  aa 
among  the  sand  hills  on  the  left  banka 
of  the  Adonr,  being  carried.  General 
Stopford's  little  corps  b^an  ta  pass 
the  river.  To  fiusilitatB  thia  open&m, 
or  rather  to  hinder  the  enemy  mm  ob- 
serving it  at  all,  our  brigade,  which 
had  hitherto  remained  idle  upon  the 
brow  of  the  identical  rising  ground, 
where,  after  the  action  of  the  9th  of  the 
preceding  November,  we  had  halted, 
was  directed  to  execute  various  manoeu- 
vres. We  first  deployed  into  line,  then 
extended  our  files  into  skirmishing  or- 
der ;  next  threw  out  half  a  doaen  com- 
panies, who  rudied  forward  at  double 
quick  time,  and  with  loud  shouts,  as  if 
an  assault  were  seriously  intended*  Nor 
were  our  movements  unnoticed.  In 
less  than  five  minutes,  several  battcriea 
and  breast-wcH'ks  in  our  immediate 
front,  which  bad  previously  r^nained 


wUrnoBi  emptyefctefeates^werecrewd" 
•d  with  Bolmen,  whilst  three  (neoea 
of  light  artillery  came  gallopiog  from 
the  nghty  and  took  post  in  a  fieM,  acroaa 
which  our  nrat^  nad  we  pursued  it» 
most  have  kin. 

To  meet  the  detached  companies,  a 
body  oi  timlliears  adTancea>  and  a 
Teryentertidninffskinnish  be^n.  For 
myself,  I  was,  during  the  entire  day, 
in  a  place  of  perfect  safety  ;  out  of  readi 
eren  of  the  light  cannon,  which  were 
tmmed  against  us;  and  hence  {  had 
erery  opportunity  of  observing,  with 
an  easy  mind,  the  jprogress  of  those 
about  me.  Immedutely  on  our  left 
was  a  division  of  Spanish  in£mtry, 
whifihoceupyingtheTillsgeofAnglette, 
kept  up  the  communication  between 
us  and  the  guards.  On  our  r^ht  again 
was  a  Portuguese  corps ;  and  it  is  cu< 
rious  enough  that  whilst  the  French 
were  satisfied  with  watching  us,  and 
of  giving  proof  that  they  were  deter- 
mined to  oppose  any  attack  on  our 
part,  they  made  several  spirited  as- 
eaulte  upon  our  allies.  By  the  Portu- 
guese they  were  met  with  as  much  eal- 
Smtry,  and  in  as  good  order,  as  they 
would  have  been  met  by  ourselves ; 
towards  the  dose  of  the  war,  indeed, 
the  Portuguese  infantry  were  inferior 
to  none  in  the  wmrld.  From  the  Spa- 
niards, on  the  contrary,  they  received 
no  very  determined  opposition ;  and 
hut  £nr  the  sight  of  our  column  on  one 
side,  andof  a  column  of  guards  and  of 
the  German  legion  on  the  other,  they 
would  have  niade  there,  in  all  proba^ 
bihty,  a  breadi  in  the  Une.  As  it  was, 
they  contented  themselves  with  driving 
the  troops  before  them,  ever  and  anon, 
firom  the  village ;  and  Uien  fell  back, 
aa  aoon  as  they  found  themselves  in 
danger  of  being  tdcen  in  flank,  by  us, 
or  the  Germans. 

li  was  a  positive  relief  to  avert  mv 
eyes  from  the  operations  of  the  Spanish 
corps,  and  to  turn  them  towards  the 
Ptotuguese.  The  Utter  consisted  d 
three  battalions  of  ca^adores,  and  two 
of  heavy  in&ntry ;  of  which  the  ca9a- 
4ores  alone  couui,  in  strict  propriety, 
be  said  to  be  engaged.  Covering  the 
front  of  the  others,  and  communicating 
with  our  skirmisher^  they  spread 
themselves  in  extended  order  over  the 
fields,  and  kept  up  a  steady,  cool,  and 
wdUdireeted  fire,  upon  the  cloud  of 
tinallieurs  which  vamly  endeavoured 
lo  drive  them  back  upon  the  resene. 
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In  locddng  atsuchaacene  aa  tibis^  yo« 
generally  fix  your  eye  upon  one  (a  two 
mdividuals,  whose  progress  you  watch 
so  long,  that  youbeoomeat  last  as  much 
interested  in  their  safety,  as  if  they 
were  personal  acquaintances  of  your 
own.  I  recollect  that  one  Portuguese 
soldier,  in  particular,  attracted  my  no« 
tice  that  day ;  he  seemed,  if  I  mi^ 
judge  from  nis  proceedings,  to  be  ani- 
mated with  a  more  than  ordinary  de- 
me  of  hatred  towards  the  French  ; 
that  is  to  say,  he  looked  ndther  to  his 
right  nor  to  his  left— paid  no  attention 
eimer  to  the  momentary  retrogression 
or  advance  of  his  comrades ;  but  stea* 
dily  kept  his  ground,  or  varied  it  only 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  better 
aim  at  ms  opponents.  He  had  posted 
himself  considerably  in  advance  of  his 
own  line,  behind  a  large  furz-bush,  or 
rather  in  the  middle  of  a  furz-bower, 
from  which  I  saw  him  deliberatdy 
pick  off  three  Frenchmen,  one  after 
another.  At  length  he  was  noticed 
Inr  the  enemy,  and  six  or  seven  of 
them  turned  towards  his  place  of  am- 
buscade. Nothing  daunted,  the  Por- 
tuguese remained  perfectly  steady  ;  he 
douched  down,  indeed,  to  load,  but 
.  the  moment  his  rifle  was  charged,  he 
leant  over  the  bush,  and  fired.  One  of 
his  assailants  fell;  whilst  the  rest, 
pointing  their  {neces  to  the  spot  from  _ 
whence  the  smoke  issued,  gave  him~ 
a  volley ;  but  it  was  harmless ;  he  had 
darted  to  the  other  side  of  the  bush, 
and  every  shot  missed  bim.  He  knelt 
down  and  loaded  again;  the  enemy 
were  now  within  twenty  yards  of  him  ; 
he  fired,  and  an  officer  who  accompa- 
nied them,  walked  off  the  fidd,  grasp- 
ing his  left  arm  in  his  right  hand.  The 
rest  of  his  adversaries,  as  if  panic- 
struck,  retreated ;  and  there  he  stdd, 
till  the  close  of  the  afl&ir ;  afrer  which, 
he  returned  to  his  ranlu,  apparently 
unhurt.  That  man  killed  and  wound- 
ed not  fewer  than  eight  French  sol- 
diers duriog  the  day. 

It  was  now  drawing  towards  even- 
ing, when  our  attention  was  powerful- 
ly, and  somewhat  paintully,  attracted 
to  the  little  corps  which  had  crossed 
the  Adour  upon  rafts,  and  now  occu- 
pied a  position  among  th^  sand  hills  on 
the  opposite  bank.  Hitherto,  they  had 
been  dther  unnoticed,  or  disregarded 
by  the  enemy.  .The  only  serious  fight- 
ing inde^  which  had  as  yet  taken 
place,  on  the  extreme  left  of  our  line. 


#as  ft  sort  of  straggle^  between  * 
French  frigate^  AaaUted  bf  two  gun-* 
boftts,  and  aBrltiflh  battery  of  eighteen* 
poonden^  well  supplied  with  red-hot 
shot.  The  result  of  that  struggle  was, 
as  may  be  anticipated,  the  complete 
^testruction  o£  the  gun-boats,  ana  the 
compulsory  retreat  of  the  ship ;  but  to 
the  pasdnff  of  our  infantry,  no  regard 
seemed  to  naTe  been  paid--«t  least  no 
endeavour  was  made  to  cut  them  ofi^ 
or  to  hinder  them  from  strengthening 
their  post.  At  length,  however,  the 
Frencn  ceneral  appeared  to  have  dis-* 
covered  his  error.  A  column  of  five 
thousand  infantry,  with  several  pieces 
of  cannon,  was  accordingly  formed, 
and  marched  in  firm  array,  to  the  at* 
tack  of  only  six  hundrea  soldiers  of 
the  British  guards,  supported  by  a 
small  detachment  of  rockets. 

The  ground  which  General  Stopford 
held,  was,  hanpily  for  him,  extremely 
fiivourable.  It  was  fiill  of  inequali- 
ties ;  eadi  of  which  formed,  as  it  were, 
a  natural  parapet,  behind  which  troops 
could  shelter  themselves.  Pe^rceiving 
the  approach  of  his  assailants,  Ithe  ge- 
neral tormed  his  people  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage in  rear  of  one  of  the  sand  hilk ; 
and  causing  them  to  lie  down,  so  as  to 
be  completely  concealed,  he  vraited 
patiently  till  the  head  of  the  attacking 
column  had  arrived  within  twenty 
yardsof  him.  Then  the  word  was  given 
to  start  up ;  and  the  rocket  men  throw- 
ing in  their  diabolical  engines  with 
extraordinary  precision,  at  the  very  in- 
stant when  the  infantry  fired  a  well<^ 
directed  volley,  the  confusion  created 
in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  beggars  all 
description.  I  saw  and  conversed  with 
a  French  seneant  who  was  taken  in 
this  aflMr.  He  assured  me,  that  he 
had  been  personally  engaged  in  twenty 
battles,  and  that  he  had  never  really 
known  the  sensation  of  fear  till  to- 
day. A  rocket,  it  appeared,  had  passed 
through  his  knapsack  without  hurt- 
ing hun ;  but  such  was  the  violence 
with  which  it  flew,  that  he  fell  upon 
his  face,  and  the  horrible  hissing  sound 
produced  by  it  was  one  which  he  de» 
clared  that  ne  never  could  forget.  Nor 
is  it  the  least  appalling  part  of  a 
rocket's  progress,  that  you  see  it  co- 
ming, and  yet  know  not  how  to  avoid 
it.  It  skips  and  starts  about  from  place 
to  place  in  so  strange  a  manner,  that 
the  chances  are,  when  you  are  run- 
ning to  the  right  or  Id't  to  get  out  of 
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the  way,  you  run  directly  againat  it^ 
and  hence  the  absolute  rout^  which  s 
fire  of  ten  or  twelve  rocketo  can  create, 
provided  they  take  effect.  But  it  is  a 
very  uncertam  weapon.  It  may,  in« 
deed,  spread  havock  among  the  enemjr^ 
but  it  may  also  turn  bade  upon  the 
people  who  use  it,  causing,  like  the 
elephant  of  other  days^  the  defeat  of 
those  whom  it  was  designed  to  protect* 
On  the  present  occasion,  however,  it 
proved  materially  serviceaUe,  as  every 
man  can  testify,  who  witnessed  the  re« 
sultofthefire. 

Having  thus  briefly  detailed  the  is- 
sue of  the  engagement,  it  may  appear 
almost  superfluous  to  state,  now  we 
were  afiected  by  the  expectation  of  its 
occurrence.  We  knew  well  that  a  mere 
handful  of  our  fellow-soldiers  w^e 
unavoidably  thrown  into  sudi  a  posi- 
tion, that,  let  theb*  case  be  whatitm%ht, 
no  succour  could  be  afibrded  them. 
We  saw  by  the  dense  and  lengthened 
mass  which  was  moving  down,  and  by 
the  guns  and  horses  which  accompa- 
nied it,  that  this  little  corps  was  about 
to  sustain  an  assault  from  a  force  ca- 
pable of  overwhelming  it  by  absolute 
bodUy  wdght ;  and  feeling  that  we 
could  raider  no  other  aid,  than  that 
whidi  empty  wishes  supply,  we  cast 
no  imputation  upon  the  bravery  of  our 
comrades,  when  we  trembled  tor  their 
•afety.  All  eyes  were  directed  to  die 
sand-hills ;  scarce  a  word  was  spoken 
by  the  spectators,  and  the  greater  num- 
ber absolutely  hdd  their  breadi,  till 
the  shock  was  given. 

The  battery  of  eighteen-pounders, 
of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  failed 
not  to  salute  the  enemy's  column  as  it 
passed.  The  range  was  a  long  one  ; 
tmt  our  gunners  were  skilful,  and  it 
was  consolat<n7  to  see,  from  the  occa- 
sional checks  and  dis(nder8  in  various 
parts  of  the  advandng  corps,  that  its 
salute  was  more  than  honorary.  But 
what  had  become  of  our  own  peo^?— 
they  had  all  disappeared ;  audit  seem- 
ed as  if  the  French  troops  might  march 
without  molestation  to  the  margin  of 
the  sea.  The  problem  was  speedily 
solved ;  and  the  very  first  discharge, 
given  as  I  have  described  above,  de^ 
dded  the  business.  It  was  followed, 
as  such  a  fire  is  generally  foUowed  in 
the  British  service,  by  a  charge  vrith 
the  bayonet,  and  we,  who,  but  a  mo- 
ment before,  had  been  breathless  with 
apprehension,  now  shouted  in  trium]^. 
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m  we  bflield  the  mm,  of  kte  lo  for* 
midftUe,  ictlUred  and  put  to  flight 
l^  ft  fillip  htttttlkm. 

DwkoKMB  was  by  this  time  setting 
in  so  n^dly>  that  objects  conld  no 
loitter  be  discaned  at  any  distance^ 
and  henoe^  ftrthar  military  operationa 
were  put  a  stop  to  on  both  sides.  The 
Frrach^  by  way,  I  presume,  of  wish-  ^ 
ing  good  nifi;ht  to  th^r  invaders,  made 
one  more  spurited  attack  upon  the  Spa* 
odudi  and  Portugoese  posts,  which  they 
Bspported  by  a  demonstration  in  our 
firoit,  and  by  a  discharge  of  cannon 
upon  oar  sknrmishers.  Beins  as  usual 
soceessfnl  on  one  part,  and  defeat- 
ed on  the  other,  they  called  in  their 
stragglers,  and  fell  back  within  their 
loMs,  leaying  us  to  push  forward 
our  picquets,  and  to  keep  quiet  po»« 
aeanon  of  all  the  ground  that  we  had 
nined.  For  our  parts,  having  been 
informed,  about  an  hour  ago,  that  we 
should  be  required  to  march  to  the 
left,  MB  soon  as  the  night  could  screen 
the  morement,  we  stood,  or  rather  lay 
down,  inactirely,  on  the  brow  of  the 
hil^  where  we  had  spent  the  day ;  tUl 
a  diTision  of  Spaniards  coming  up, — 
the  same  divinon  which  had  so  feebly 
defimded  the  Tillage  of  Anglette  during 
the  mornii^ — ^we  resigned  to  them 
the  care  of  a  post  abundantly  defenai- 
bb^  and  took  the  direction  of  the  simd 
failk,  and  the  Adour. 

Wb^htf  it  was  the  intention  of 
Sir  J<^  Hope  to  carry  us  farther 
towards  his  left  this  night,  I  can- 
not teQ;  but  on  arriving  in  rear  of 
Ani^cite,  we  were  by  no  means  dis- 
pleased at  being  told  that  we  were 
destined  to  remain  there  until  the  mor- 
row. The  roads  were  all  choked  up 
with  tumbrils,  ammunlticm-wsggons, 
bapigpigey  and  troops,  filing  to  difl^nt 
pouits,  a^arently  in  not  the  best  of 
order.    Around  the  village,  in  par- 


ticuUu*,  a  vast  bivouadc,  diiefly  of 
Spanish  infantry  and  muleteers,  had 
been  formed ;  insomuch  that  it  was  not 
without  some  difficulty  that  we  made 
our  way  into  the  street.  Tben  the 
aounds  which  saluted  us  aa  we  naswd 
the  Babel-like  oonfbunding  of  all  Ian- 
guages-^he  kugh,  the  cry,  the  oath, 
and  here  and  there  the  low  moan  or 
wild  shriek  of  the  wiomded,— formed 
altogether  a  spedes  of  concert  which 
certainly  gave  no  evidence  of  strict  dis- 
cipline or  accurate  arrangement.  It 
wasi  however,  altogether  a  wild  and 
a  striking  scene ;  and  a  sort  of  waver- 
ing and  dull  lig^t  which  the  fires  of 
the  bivouack  shed  over  it  added  not  a 
little  to  its  sublimity. 
>  At  length  we  reached  the  houses 
which  were  set  apart  for  our  accom- 
modation, and  truly  they  were  far  from 
beinff  over  oommodk^us.  About  three 
hundred  men  were  ushered  into  a  cot- 
tage consbting  of  two  apartments,  or, 
as  they  say  in  the  north,  of  ''  a  but 
andaben ;"  andhere,  upon  the  earth- 
en floor,  we  were  £un  toctst  ourselvea 
down,  in  order  to  obtain  in  sleep  an 
escape  from  the  cravings  of  hunge^^, 
which  for  several  hours  past  had  been 
somewhat  ur^t  We  had  eaten  no- 
thing  since  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, nor  had  any  supply  of  provisions 
arrived.  The  poor  cottage  was,  as 
may  be  imagined,  wholly  unfVimished 
wim  viands ;  indeed  we  were  as  much 
surprised  as  pleased  when  the  peasant 
to  whom  it  belonged,  and  who  nad  re« 
mained  to  keep  possession,  produced  us 
a  bottle  of  very  bad  brandy,  called  in 
the  langusjge  of  the  country  aguadmi. 
This  we  divided  among  us  as  fkr  as  it 
would  go;  and  having  wished  in  Vain 
for  the  arrival  of  the  quarter-master 
and  commissary,  we  wrapped  our  cloa^ 
about  us  and  lay  down*  Sleep  soon 
oame  to  our  relief. 
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Thb  niffht  of  the  93d  passed  by  in 
quiet,  and  Icmg  before  dawn  on  the 
94di  we  stood,  as  usual,  in  our  ranks 
and  under  arms.  Thus  passed  dlnmt 
half  an  hour,  when  orders  were  given 
So  Ibrm  into  marching  order,  and  to 
fili  towards  the  left  in  thedireodon  of 
AeAdour.  These  orders  were  prompt- 
ly obeyed ;  and,  after  a  lourney  of 
sMNmt  a  league,  we  found  ourselvea 


commanded  to  halt  upon  a  sandy  plain, 
at  the  distance  of  perhaps  a  couple  of 
miles  from  the  walls  of  Bayonne,  and 
half  that  distance,  or  something  less 
than  half  from  the  outworks.  Though 
thus  ]^aced  within  point-blank  range 
of  the  enemy's  aavanced  batteries, 
we  were  nevertheless  amply  secured 
against  their  fire ;  for  a  little  sand-hill 
stood  in  our  immediate  fVont,  of  height 
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guffidebt  to  drat  oot  not  <mty  the  sol- 
diers^ bat  the  tops  of  the  tents,  ftoro 
thegaze  of  the  besi^jed. 

l^oogh  we  reached  our  ground  at 
an  early  hour  in  the  nioniing,  a  con« 
siden^ue  space  elapsed  ere  the  baggage 
and  proyistons  came  up.  The  reader 
will  thevefbre  ima^ne  that  the  setting 
forth  of  a  substantial  breakfkst,  whi<£ 
immediately  ensued,  proTed  a  source 
of  no  trifling  gratification  to  men  who 
had  fasted  for  upwards  of  fbrty  hours, 
and  whose  appetite,  though  stifled  by 
sleep,  had  rerlTed  of  late  in  a  very 
troubksome  degree.  It  consisted,  I 
well  recollect,  of  slices  of  beef,  hastily 
imd  imperfectly  broiled,  with  mouldy 
biscuit,  and  indiflbrent  tea ;  but  the 
eearsest  viands  are  sweet  to  the  hun- 
sry,  and  we  were  in  no  humour  to  find 
fault  with  the  quality  of  ours* 

Having  flnished  our  meal,  we  were 
by  no  means  displeased  to  learn  that, 
for  the  present  at  least,  we  trere 
doomed  to  be  stationary.  The  camp 
was  accordingly  nitdiea  in  due  form ; 
sundry  ruinous  awellings  in  its  vici- 
nity  were  taken  possession  of,  chiefly 
as  stables  lor  the  horses.  Guns,  fish- 
ing-^rods,  and  grey«hounds,  were  de- 
sired  to  be  put  in  serviceable  order ; 
and  everf  dispositton  was  made  to  se- 
cure comfort.  The  sole  subject  of 
complaint,  indeed,  was  found  to  be  in 
Ae  unfivourable  state  of  the  weather, 
which  had  become  aince  yesterday 
boisterous,  with  heavy  showers  of  rain 
and  hail ;  but  this  very  circumstance, 
at  which  we  were  disposed  to  murmur, 
chanced  to  be  of  all  others  the  most 
fiivourable  to  the  operations  of  the  ar- 
my. By  means  of  these  squalls,  the 
boatft  and  chass^marees,  which  had 
hovered  about  the  mouth  of  the  Adour 
for  several  days,  were  enabled  to  pass 
the  bar,  and  the  groundwork  of  the 
floating  bridge  (if  such  an  Irioism  be 
admissible)  was  laid. 

As  the  passage  of  the  bar  was  an 
operation  of  considerable  difficulty,  and 
as  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  an  eye- 
witness to  the  daring  intrepidity  and 
nautical  skill  of  those  who  efBeded  it, 
I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  describing 
the  occurrence  somewhat  more  at 
length. 

My  friend  and  myself,  having  seen 
a  little  to  the  comforts  of  our  men,  and 
added  in  an  important  degree  to  our 
own,  by  a  change  of  l»biliments, 
walked  f<Nrth,  wiUi  no  oUier  view  than 
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diat  of  whiHng  away  certain  homv, 
which  might  have  odierwisehung  hea- 
vy on  our  hands.  We  took  the  diree* 
tion  of  the  river's  mouth,  because  Aere 
a  dark  pine-wood  promised  to  shelter 
us  fWmi  the  blast;  and  because  we 
were  anxious  to  see  how  far  the  engi* 
neers  had  proceeded  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  bridge.  At  this  time,  be 
it  observed,  we  were  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  kind  of  bridge  which  was  about 
to  be  formed.  We  icnew  not  so  much 
as  that  it  was  to  consist  of  sailing  ves- 
sels at  all,  but  eonduded  that  pon- 
toons only  would  be  andiored,  as  had 
been  the  case  at  the  Bidassoa.  Our 
astonishment  may  therefore  be  concei- 
ved, when,  on  mounting  an  eminence, 
we  beheld  a  squadron  of  some  thirty 
craft,  bearing  down- with  all  sail  set 
towards  the  bar ;  over  which  the  waves 
were  dashing  in  white  foam,  being 
driven  inwaras  by  a  strong  gale  from 
the  north  east.  But  we  were  not  thef 
onljr  anxious  npeeUi&n  of  this  ani- 
mating show.  The  bank  of  tiie  ri- 
ver, and  all  the  heists  near,  were 
crowded'  with  general  and  staff  offi- 
cers, conspicuous  among  whom  were 
Sir  John  Hope,  and,  if  my  memory 
fidl  me  not.  Lord  Wellingttm  himsdr. 
The  groups  were,  one  and  all  of  them^ 
speechless.  Thesenseof  sight  mear- 
cd  to  be  the  only  sense  left  in  nul  vi- 
gour to  the  individuals  who  composed 
tiiem,  and  even  from  it  all  objects 
were  apparently  shut  tmt,  except  the 
gallant  squadron. 

Down  they  came  before  die  breese 
with  amaxing  velocity  ;  but  the  su^ 
ran  so  high,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
so  little  water  upon  the  sands,  that  I 
fbr  one  felt  as  if  a  weight  had  been 
.  removed  from  m  v  heart,  when  I  be- 
held them  suddenly  piut  up  tiietr 
helms,  and  tack  about.  The  prospect 
firom  the  sea  was  indeed  by  all  ac- 
counts appalling ;  and  even  British 
sailors  hesitated,  for  once  in  their  lives, 
whether  they  could  face  the  danger. 
But  the  hesitation  was  not  of  long  con- 
tinuance. A  row-boat,  Spanish  built, 
but  manned  by  Lieutenant  Cheyne, 
and  flve  seamen  from  the  Woodlark, 
threw  itself,  with  great  judj;n»ent, 
upon  a  wave.  The  swell  bore  it  dear 
across  the  shoal,  and  loud  and  reite- 
rated were  the  shouts  with  which  it 
was  greeted  as  it  rushed  proudly 
through  the  deep  water.  The  next 
which  enne  waa  a  priie— «  large 
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Fnach  tUing  hi^^^  minoed  by 
flMmen  hom  a  trantport,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  a  gan^boat,  under  the  coin* 
laaml  of  Lieutenant  CbeshiTe.  They, 
too«  were  borne  across ;  but  the  fourw 
was  less  fortunate.  It  was  a  schooner- 
rigged  craft,  full  of  people,  and  euided 
by  Captain  Elliot.  I  know  not  how  it 
ctmfe  about,  whether  a  sudden  change 
'of  wind  occurred,  oi  a  rope  unfortu- 
nately escaped  fVom  its  fastening,  but 
At  the  instant  when  the  schooner  took 
the  foam,  the  main  sail  of  her  hinder 
mast  flapped  round.  In  one  second 
her  broadside  was  to  the  surf,  in  an- 
odier  she  was  upset,  and  her  galknt 
captain,  with  several  of  his  crew,  pe- 
lisned  among  the  breakers.  The  rest 
were  dashed  by  an  eddv  towards  the 
bank,  and  happily  saTea. 

The  horror  which  we  experienced 
at  Gontempbting  this  event,  though 
extreme  for  the  Qioment,  was  necessa- 
rily of  short  duration ;  for  our  atten- 
tibo  was  immediately  attracted  to  other 
▼Bsseis,  which,  one  after  another,  ^w 
near.  Of  these,  all  except  one  p^urtisu- 
lar  diasBe  maree,  succeeded  in  making 
good  the  passage ;— it  shared  the  fate 
^  the  schooner.  It  was  upset  upon 
the  curl  of  a  wave,  and  went  down 
with  the  %^ole  of  iu  crew.  This  last 
was  even  a  more  awfhl  spectacle  than 
the  former.  The  little  vessel,  after 
being  tossed  round,  rocked  for  a  mo- 
men^  aa  it  weve,  upon  the  surf,  just 
long  enough  Ibr  us  to  see  the  despair- 
ing geatmres  of  the  sailors,  and  to  hear 
their  shriek  of  consternation,— and 
then  a  huge  wave  striking  her,  she 
fen,  not  u|ion  her  broadside,  but  ab- 
aolntely  with  bottom  upwards.  Not  a 
■Ban  escsped  of  all  who  nad  conducted 
her ;  and  several  fine  promising  mid- 
ahhpoEien  were  among  them. 

Five-and-twenty  vessels  having  now 
entered  the  Adoor,  besides  four  or  five 
gun-boats  destined  to  protect  them, 
no  time  was  lost  in  running  them  up 
to  thdr  proper  stations,  and  in  bring- 
ing them  securely  to  anchor,  at  equal 
diatancea  from  one  another.  The  whole 
were  then  strongly  bound  together  by 
cables,  the  ends  of  which  were  made 
£Mt  to  winchta  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose on  each  bank ;  and  which,  run- 
ning both  by  the  bows  and  sterns, 
kept  the  crait  tcderably  steDtdy,  not- 
withstandiog  the  violence  of  toe  cur- 
rent. 1  need  not  add,  that  no  eco- 
nomy was  exercised  in  the  matter  of 
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anchors,  of  whidi  two  tvere  droMed 
from  each  bow,  and  a  like  number 
from  each  stem.  « 

The  boats  being  tbua  rendered  suf- 
ficiently secure,  half  a  dozen  strong 
ropes  were  extended  along  their  cen- 
tres, at  equi-distances  of  about  two 
feet  from  one  another.  These. wece  so 
disposed  as  not  to  bear,  any  ccDiiinual 
weight  upon  die  smaller  vessds.  Hiey 
were  indeed  steadied  as  they  passed 
over  each,  by  being  fastened  to  cap- 
stans, and  so  kept  from  swinging  too 
widely ;  but  it  was  upon  four  or^five 
of  die  largest  class  only  that  they  were 
made  to  lean,  the  intervals  between 
being  in  reality  so  many  hangii^ 
bridges.  Across  these  ropes  agsin 
w^e  laid  down  planks,  made  fast  by 
ties  only ;  and  the  whole  was  sonice* 
ly  balanced,  that  the  tr^ad  of  a  single 
passenger  caused  it  to  swing  badc- 
warda  and  forwards,  whilst  an  entire 
army  might  pass  with  the  most  pei^BCt 
safety.  Sncn  was  the  famous  oridge 
of  bdats'aorose  the  Adour,  which  con- 
nected the  two  banks  of  the  river  where 
it  measure  ei^ht  hundred  yards  in 
width,  and  wludi,  in  itsdf,  including 
ground-work  on  both  sides,  covered  a 
space  litUe  slunrt  of  nine  himdied  yards.^ 
,  Ahead  of  the  bridge,  with  then** 
broadddes  towards  the  town,  were 
moored  five  gun-boats,  each  armed 
with  six  long  twsety-four  pounders. 
These  again  were  in  part  derendedby 
a  slight  Doom ;  whil^aboom  infinite- 
ly stronger,  capable  of  repelling  any 
nibstance  which  might  be  floated  down 
by  the  dde,  hung  between  them  and 
the  bridge.  A  boom  somewhat  simi- 
lar, but  more  in  the  shape  of  a  break- 
water, was  placed  behind  the  bri^e; 
to  shelter  it  fnim  any  sudden  swell' 
^  the  sea,  such  as  might  be  appre- 
bended  dunng  spring  tides ;  and  each 
boat  being  manned  by  a  party  of  sea- 
men, well  skilled  in  the  management 
of  such  craft,  the  fabric  was  justly  re- 
garded as  abundantly  secure.  To 
complete  its  construcdon,  however, 

Sve  employment  to  the  artificers  of 
e  army  during  two  whole  days, 
though  tney  contrived  to  render  it  pas- 
sable for  infantry  in  less  than  half 
that  space  of  time. 

In  the  meanwhile,  neither  the  ri^t 
nor  the  centre  of  the  allied  army  lyere 
inacdve.  The  opieradons  of  the  ^d, 
of  which  I  have  already  said  as  much, 
and  perhaps  more  than  one  w^o  profess- 
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MDQtto  iMtk  fkoni  pcnoml  obtufii* 
tion  is  entiued  to  say,  baTiogbeen  oon- 
daded,  Soolt,  alamed  it  the  deter* 
mined  advance  of  hia  enemies^  and 
oonfoonded  by  the  celerity  <^  tbeir 
movements,  retired  in  the  ni^t  of  the 
S4th  from  Sauveterre  across  the  Grave 
da  Pto.  and  destroying  all  the  bridges 
in  his  flighty  assembled  the  strength 
of  his  armv  on  the  morning  of  the 
fi5thy  near  the  village  of  Orthies.  Hi* 
ther  Lord  Wellington  immediately 
followed.  Poshiog  forward  a  nnme- 
itms  body  of  Spaniards^  so  as  to  cat  off 
all  oommonication  between  the  Frendi 
Marshal  and  the  ^;arrison  of  Bayonne» 
be  manoeavred  with  the  3d,  itn,  5th, 
Mk,  and  7th  British  divisions,  daring 
that  and  the  sacoeedinff  days,andfinal* 
ly  on  the  S7th,  fought  the  glorioas 
batde  of  Orthies,  of  which,  as  I  had 
no  share  in  it,  I  shall  attempt  no  de* 
acription.  Hie  resalt  of  it,  aa  every* 
body  knows,  was  the  hasty  and  disaa* 
troas  retreat  of  Marshal  Soult  upon 
^oakmse ;  the  capture  of  Boardeanx, 
and  the  first  public  declaration  which 
had  yet  been  made  by  any  part  of  the 
French  nation,  of  the  renewal  of  their 
all^ianoe  to  the  house  of  Bourbon* 

whilst  these  great  deeds  were  per* 
forming  elsewhere,  a  corps,  consisting 
of  the  1st  and  5th  British  mvisions,  <? 
two  or  three  brigades  of  Portugu^ 
and  a  crowd  of  Spaniards,  proceeded, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Hope, 
to  invest  the  town  and  citadel  of  Bay* 
onne.  As  the  rest  of  my  journal  will 
consist  entirely  of  such  occurrences  as 
befoll  during  the  projB;ress  of  the  siege, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  n  I  endeavour  to 
•onvey  to  the  mind  of  my  reader  some* 
thing  like  a  correct  idea  of  the  import, 
ant  dty  against  which  our  efforts  were 
turned,  and  of  the  general  face  of  the 
country  immediately  around  it. 

The  dtj  of  Baycmne  stands  upon  a 
uoidy  plam ;  the  citadel,  upon  a  rock 
or  mir  which  closelv  overhangs  it. 
Between  them  runs  tne  river  Adour, 
with  a  sluggish  current,  resembling, 
in  the  darkness  of  its  water,  and  the 
sliminess  of  its  banks,  the  Thames, 
near  Gravesend  or  BlackwaU,  but  con- 
siderably narrower,  and  more  shal* 
low.  Both  town  and  fortress  are 
regularly  and  strongly  fortified ;  and, 
on  the  present  occasion,  a  vast  num* 
bcr  of  field-works,  of  open  batteries, 
flesches,  and  redoubts,  were  added  to 
the  more  permanent  masonry  which 
formed  the  ramparu.    Nor  was  the 
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creetioii  of  these  the  ooly  method 
adopted  by  the  enemy  to  give  onimu 
atroigth  to  this  moat  important  place, 
Various  sluices  were  cut  tnm  toe  rit 
ver,  by  means  of  whidi,  espedally  io 
our  immediate  front,  the  whole  face  of 
the  country  could  be  inundated  at 
treasure  to  the  extent  of  several  miles; 
whilst  ditches,  deep  and  wide,  were 
here  and  there  dug  with  the  view  ^ 
retarding  the  advance  of  troops,  an4 
keepinff  them  exposed  to  the  fire  fW>m 
the  waUs,  aa  often  as  the  occurrence 
of  each  might  cause  a  temporary  check* 
The  outer  defences  began,  in  ail  direo* 
tioQs,  at  the  distance  of  a  full  mile 
from  the  glads.  The  roads  were 
everywhere  broken  up  and  covered 
with  abattis  and  other  incumbranoeai 
nothing,  in  short,  was  n^ected,  whidl 
promised  in  any  degree  to  contribute 
to  the  atrength  of  a  dty  which  is  Just* 
ly  r^^purded  as  tluskey  of  the  southern 
mmtier  of  France. 

Such  was  the  cooditioo  of  the  works 
about  Bayonne.  With  reqpect  to  tho 
country  which  these  works  oonunand* 
ed,  it  varied  considerably  both  in  iti 
nature  and  gcaieral  appesrance,  the 
soil  being  in  some  directions  tolerably 
fruitfU,  in  others,  little  better  than 
sand.  It  was,  however,  universally 
flat,  and  very  slightly  wooded  or  bro« 
ken,  to  the  distance  of  three  or  four 
miles  in  every  direction  from  th< 
ditch.  A  few  namlets  were,  indeed^ 
scattered  here  and  thero,  rand  wherever 
there  ia  a  French  hamlet  a  certaia 
quantity  of  foliage  will  be  found,)  the 
largest  of  which  waa  Anglette.  where 
we  nad  spent  the  night  of  the  28d^ 
and  through  which  runs  the  great  road 
to  Bourdeaux  and  Fann ;  but,  in  ge* 
neral,  the  desolate  aspect  of  tbingil 
seemed  to  indicate,  that  the  labours  of 
the  builder  and  plan  ter  wereprohibited^ 
kst  a  village  or  a  grove  might  sheU 
ter  the  sssailanti^  or  furnish  a  point  of 
establishment  within  cannon  shot  of 
the  walls.  In  the  direction  of  the  sea, 
again,  and  parallel  vrith  the  left  bank 
of  the  river,  deep  sands  prevailed. 
These  were,  for  large  patches,  totally 
bare  of  verdure,  but  thick  woods  of 
dark  short  pme  more  frequently  over* 
spread  them,  which,  rising  and  fallina^ 
as  the  sands  had  broken  up  into  litUe 
eminences  and  vallies,  gave  a  v^. 
striking  and  romantic  appearance  tQ 
that  side  of  the  panorama.  As  I  af- 
terwards learned,  the  Llandes,  those 
vast  forests  which  stretch  all  the  w<>y 
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to'Boiirdettiiz,  and  whidi,  aoooiding 
10  die  triditioo  of  die  nadves^  were 
Oritnnall^  planted  to  render  firm  what 
haa  previoizsly  been  an  huge  movii^ 
foieksand^  b^^in  here. 

The  description  which  I  haye  hi- 
therto given  of  Baronne,  and  the 
aeenerj  near  it^  applies  only  to  the 
City  asd  to  the  triple  of  country  aitn- 
ated  on  the  aouthem^  or  Spanish  side 
of  the  Adour.  The  citadel^  again^ 
being  built  upon  a  hill^  or^  rather^ 
upon  the  crest  of  a  range  of  heights 
which  rise  gradually  from  the  sea, 
and  extend  upwards  m  a  sort  of  incli- 
ned plane  for  about  eight  miles,  differs 
fotiray  fhmi  the  preceding  sketch, 
both  in  its  style  of  fortification,  and 
in  the  Bftture  of  the  proGrpect  which  it 
oreaenta  to  the  gaae  of  a  trayeller. 
Like  all  hiH-forts,  its  works  are  con<* 
Btructed  rather  as  the  natural  inequa- 
Uties  of  the  ground  permit^  than  af« 
Vr  anT  adentific  plan  or  modeL  One 
of  its  mots,  that  whidi  faces  the  viL* 
Ugt  of  St  £tienne>  and  the  mouth  of 
i&eriver^  presents,  indeed^  theregu- 
lar  appearance  of  being  part  of  an  oe« 
tagon;  but,  in  other  direcdons,  the 
abrupt  and  uneven  course  of  die  rock 
has  compelled  the  engineer  to  draw 
his  wall  around  withmit  any  respect 
to  fionn  or  figure.  Yet  it  is  a  place 
of  prodigious  strength ;  the  only  as- 
aaibUe  point  in  it  being  that  which 
the  rmkrity  of  the  ground  haa  per« 
mitled  to  receiTe  the  most  perfect 
kind  of  fordficatioo. 

The  Tkw  fh>m  the  ramparts  of  that 
pQeSs  extremely  pleasing.  Vast  woods 
of  pine  are  seen  in  the  distance,  whilst 
nearer  the  face  of  the  country  is  beau* 
dfully  diTersified^  by  the  interming- 
ling of  com  fidds,  meadows,  groves  of 
nagnidtent  cork  trees,  vineyards,  cot- 
tages, and  several  chateaus.  Close  be* 
neath  the  wall^  moreover,  lies  the  ro- 
mantic village  of  Si  Edenne,  with  its 
ncmt  churdi  and  churchyard,  sloping 
along  the  side  of  a  ravine,  and  having 
allitseottageasurroundedbypretty  gar- 
dens, wdH  stocked  with  fruit  trees  and 
dinJM.  This  viUase  was  completely 
oommanded,  not  only  by  the  guns  from 
the  dtadd,  but  by  a  redoiuit  which 
Geceral  Thouvenot,  the  French  gover* 
nor,  had  caused  to  be  erected  on  asort 
of  tMe  land  near  it,  and  whidi« 
though  no  addition  to  the  beauty  of 
the  landscape,  added  greatly  to  the  ge- 
neral strengdi  of  the  csstle,  by  occu- 
pying the  only  level  spot  across  which 
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die  bed^ers  might  hope  to  push  % 
sapwith  any  success. 

Though  Bayonne  was  already^  to  an 
intents  and  purposes,  invested— that  is 
to  say,  though  the  garrison  and  inha- 
bitants were  fairly  cut  off  from  hold- 
ing any  open  intercourse  with  other 
parts  of  the  country^  nothing  of  the 
confinement  of  a  siege  was  yet  felt  by 
them.  The  bedesers  had,  indeed^ 
drawn  an  extended  line  around  the 
works ;  but  the  French  picquets  wer^ 
still  posted  at  the  distance  of  three, 
four,  and  some  of  them  five  miles  from 
the  glacis ;  whilst  their  patirbles  con- 
tinually broke  the  chain  of  connection, 
and  made  excursions  as  for  as  the  cam]) 
of  Marshal  Soult  at  Orthies.  This  wa» 
the  case,  at  least,  up  to  the  evening  of 
the  2ith.  There  neing  no  direct  of 
safe  communication  between  the  two 
banks  of  the  Adour  below  the  town. 
Sir  John  Hope  could  not  venture  to 
tighten  the  cord,  or  to  convert  the  in- 
vestment into  a  strict  blockade.  As 
yet,  all  reinforcements  to  the  little 
corps,  which,  under  the  command  of 
General  Stopford,  had  pasMd  on  the 
SSd,  were  floated  acroas  by  means  <^ 
rafts ;  the  men  and  guns  atdng  upon 
the  beams  of  wood,  and  leading  thf 
horses,  whidi  swam  after  ihem.  Yet 
even  in  this  rude  wav,  so  great  a  force 
contrived  to  establish  itself  among  the 
sand  hills,  by  evening  on  the  84th,  that 
all  apprehendon  of  a  renewed  attack 
from  the  enemy  was  laid  aside.  Ne- 
vertheless the  artificers  were  anxious- 
ly pressed  to  render  the  bridge  trusu 
vrorthy,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  ; 
and  tney  strenuoudy  exerted  them- 
selves to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Gene- 
ral. 

In  the  meanwhile,  about  forty  thou- 
sand men  of  the  Spanish  army  were 
posted  along  those  faces  of  the  town 
and  citadel  which  looked  towards  Hd- 
letreandtheJoveuie.  Theleftof  this 
semi-drcolar  Ime  resting  upon  the 
heights,  where,  during  the  late  aflSdr, 
I  stood  in  safety  to  watoh  the  prcwress* 
of  the  skirmishers  on  both  ddes  of  me, 
swept  round,  through  the  abandoned 
entrenchments,  to  die  Inrink  of  the 
river.  Here  die  stream  being  nsrrow, 
a  pontoon-bridge  was  alresdy  formed, 
and  the  line  recommencing  on  theop- 
podte  bank,  wound  on  till  it  formed  a 
juncdon  with  a  corps  of  Portuguese,  at 
the  back  of  the  citadel  But  aa  yet, 
the  dMttn  was  eouthiued  from  diat 
point,  only  by  occadonal  patrolling 
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.partiet;  and  tbtongh  this,  opening  the 
enemy  daily  sent  out  his  foragets^  and 
broHght  in  supplies.  Such  a  state  of 
Uiings,  however^  could  not  be  lon^  per- 
mitted to  exist.  It  was  essential  to 
^e  prosecution  of  Lord  Wellington's 
future  operations  that  the  gap  would 
be  flUed  up  previous  to  the  renewal  of 
hosdUties  oetween  his  army  and  that 
of  Soult ;  nor  was  much  time  wasted 
in  making  preparations  for  driving  in 
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the  garrison  within  the  walb.  Work-* 
ing  parties  laboured  hard^  not  only  du- 
ring the  day,  but  during  the  whole 
night  of  the  S4th ;  and  at  dawn  on  the 
25th,  it  was  declared  that  in&ntry 
might  cross  the  floating-bric^  witb 
safety.  This  waa  the  signal  for  aedon; 
and  nenee  the  85th  was  again,  at  least 
to  part  of  the  army,  a  day  of  hostile 
employment. 


ATTACKS  ON  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 


The  storm  which  the  ^ty-press 
has  been  endeavouring  to  raise  against 
Lord  Eldon  is  subsiding,  ana  will 
probably  keep  auiet  until  the  next 
opening  of  Parliament  or  the  Law 
Courts.  Of  Uie  manner  in  which  the 
attacks  on  him  were  carried  on,  it  is 
.needless  to  speak — ^it  was  acrimonious, 
noisy,  and  ceaseless.  We  quarrel  not 
with  those  who  have  so  conducted 
them — ^they  laboured  in  their  vocation 
— ^nothing  more — they  knew  for  whom 
they  were  working,  the  honourable 
feelings  thev  had  to  gratify,  and  the 
gentlemanlixe  individuals  tney  had  to 
please.  Having  made  their  election  of 
the  party  they  were  to  serve,  they  are 
not  to  be  blamed  for  serving  it  in  the 
only  manner  their  leaders  could  appre- 
ciate. You  might  as  well  blame  Gri- 
maldi  for  not  Acting  as  John  Kemble, 
when  he  was  advertised  in  the  bills  as 
the  Clown,  not  Coriolanns. 

Waiving,  therefbre,  all  consideration 
of  the  nature  of  the  attacks  made  by 
the  diurnal  or  hebdomadal  press  on 
the  Chancellor,  wg  must  only  say  that 
the  continual  recurrence  of  it  was  at 
least  in  bad  taste.  It  resembled  altoge. 
thertoo  much  the  yelping  of  a  spitetnl 
cur  dogagainst  an  unconcerned  passen- 
ger.  Dayafter  day  paragraph  succeeded 
paragraph  on  the  same  key.  A  collection 
of  the  jokes  (  Heaven  help  us !)  made  on 
Lord  Eldon,  would  be  tne  moat  mono- 
tonous thing  in  the  world.  A  cuckoo- 
clock  is  more  various,  and  more  ori- 
ginal in  its  note.  The  authors  of  them 
were  men  of  two  half  ideas,  each  of 
which  chased  the  other  in  unmeaning 
round,  like  a  pair  of  paltry  daubed 
grotesques  on  a  smoked  lantern.  And 
Che  arguments!  We  enf^ge  to  write 
them  all  in  a  few  lines— the  Chancellor 
is  old— the  Chancellor  likes  office — the 
Chancellor  is  illiberal — ^the  Chancellor 


will  not  make  his  decrees  as  fSut  as  he 
ought — all  of  which,  except  the  first, 
found  an  answer  of  some  sort,  but 
there  remained  behind  one  whidi  we 
cannot  answer — ^the  palmarian  charae 
of  all,  the  charge  into  which  all  the 
rest  could  be  reduced,  the  climax  of  hit 
sins,  negligences,  and  offences — the 
Chancellor  will  kot  give  a  siLif 
GOWK  to  Mr  Henry  Brougham  ! 

There  is,  however,  something;  sneak- 
ing and  cowardly  in  not  puttmg  this 
grand  delinquency  In  the  front  of  the 
array.  There  is  no  one  in  the  coun- 
try so  8oft  as  not  to  know,  that  his 
Lordship  might  be  as  ignorant  of 
law,  ana  as  destitute  of  decorum  as 
Lord  Erskine — that  he  might  be  9% 
enamoured  of  place,  as  Maddntosh 
and  Tiemey  are  nungry  fbr  it— *that  he 
miffht  be  as  old  as  Jerem^r  Bentham, 
and  as  sorely  decayed  in  his  Intellects 
as  that  elderly  gentleman,  without' a 
murmur  of  complaint  being  uttered, 
provided  he  did  not  display  his  tZI^« 
ralUy  in  keeping  Whigs  out  of  office 
by  staying  in  it,  and  ih  hindering  that 
eminent  person — at  whose  marvdloiu 
powers  of  universal  talent  the  Edin- 
Durgh  Review  opened  its  eyfk  lately 
with  such  disinterested  astonidmient 
— that  second  admirable  Crichton,  be- 
fore whom  the  ancient  flower  of  Edin- 
burgh must  hide  his  diminished  head 
— ^from  receiving,  as  the  reward  of  his 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  Queen  Coro-^ 
Una,  the  recompence  given  ustully  to 
legal  knowledge,  honourable  charac- 
ter, and  decorous  conduct,  Werepeatj 
there  is  something  peculiarly  snealdi^ 
in  this.  Let  the  loud-tongued  foes  of 
Lord  Eldon  honesdy  state  why  they 
abuse,  and  the^  will  rise  some  fifty  per 
cent  in  our  enimation.  We  own  that 
our  old  friend  Jeffrey  does  it,  and  that 
is  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  we 
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pnfe  th«t  Ifitnied  geiitlaiiian  to  hia 
worthj  ooa^jutm^  in  the  Timet  or  the 
MomiDg  Chronide. 

Enough  then  of  these  things.  The 
motiTe  is  seen  and  TAlued.  llie  man- 
ner in  which  that  motive  has  opera- 
ted^ is  only  what  it  ooght  to  have  been. 
The  newspaper  souib,  the  leading  pa- 
ragraph^ the  authentic  anecdote^  the 
Teraaoos  letter  from  A.  B.^  or  such 
other  great  authority^  were  employed^ 
and  did  as  much  business  as  was  to  be 
expected.  Thev  ini|>osed  upon  those 
whom  they  could  impose  upon.  Fa- 
leaui  quatUunu  They  are  already  for- 
gotten, and  another  set  of  dun^-flies 
of  the  sasiie  nature  is  at  present  m  the 
chrysalis  state^  doomed  to  harass  in 
the  aame  noble  way^  for  an  equal  pe- 
riod of  respectable  existence,  with  the 
same  ultimate  fate.  As  Parliament  is 
not  sittings  we  may  venture  to  say, 
that  similar  in  ^wer,  in  truth,  in  ho- 
nesty of  intention,  and  elegance  of 
exeention,  were  the  attacks  in  the 
House  of  Conunona  by  Mr  John  Wil- 
liams. If  Purliament  sate,  we  should 
have  the  refutation  of  Newgate  ready 
before  ua,  if  we  were  to  say  that  that 
gentleman's  statements,  false  in  fact, 
ulse  in  assumption,  false  in  inference, 
deserved  not  the  immediate  and  ample 
reply  which  ihey  met  with  on  the  very 
moment  they  were  uttered.  We  are 
ahnost  sorry  an  answer  was  vouchsa* 
fed-rdeddedly  sorry,  if  the  olject  aim- 
ed at  were  merely  to  refute  the  ut- 
terer.  There  are  some  creatures  who 
cannot  insult  a  man,  and  it  is  a  pity 
that  their  exertions  should  be  so  treat- 
ed as  if  anybody  had  a  suspicion  of 
their  having  the  power. 

Let  us  turn  to  something  of  higher 
mood.  Mr  Miller  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
has  just  published  a  book,  entitled, 
'*  An  Inquiry  into  the  Present  State  of 
theCivilLawof  England."  Wemcddle 
not  with  the  argument  said  to  be  cur- 
rent in  London,  which  attributes  this 
work  to  the  very  sensible  motive  of 
speeding  its  author's  way  in  his  pro- 
fession. If  he  has  written  what  he 
don  not  believe  to  be  true,  for  such  a 
motive,  be  is,  of  course,  Djltry  and 
ooDtentptible  enough.  If  ne  believe 
in  the  truth  of  his  statements,  there  is 
nothing  dishonourable — on  the  con- 
trary,thereis  everything  laudable — ^in 
Ms  so  dis^ying  his  knowledge  and  ac- 
<piirements,  aa  to  further  his  prog;res8 
in  Ufe.  KiMst  macJU  gunst,  as  Jona- 
than Oldbuck  truly  observes.      As, 
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therefore,  we  have  no  means  of  prying 
into  his  motives,  we  shall  be  si^nt  aa 
to  the  whispers  which  have  reached 
us.  Be  they  honourable  or  dishonour- 
able, they  do  not  alter  his  facts,  or 
refute  his  reasoning. 

Every  one  who  peruses  his  work  must 
admit  the  respectable  reading  and  re- 
aearch  which  it  displays.  They  must 
admit  also  the  determined  dogmatism 
of  its  tone  on  every  subject  therein 
noticed.  A  roan  takes  it  into  his  head 
to  write  on  all  the  intricate  subjects  of 
the  law,  not  only  of  this  empire,  but 
in  a  great  measure  of  Europe,  and  he 
decides  with  a  rapidity  on  aU  of  them, 
which  would  gratify  the  heart  of  a' 
Turkish  cadi.  The  number  of  courts, 
of  judges  in  each  court,  Uie  times  of 
sitting,  the  cheers  they  shouM  consist 
of,  the  causes  of  which  they  should 
have  cognizance,  the  whole  minutiie 
of  evidence,  of  decrees,  of  motions,  of 
instruments,  are  n^gulated  with  a  des-  . 
potic  hand.  The  absurdity  of  the 
common  law,  in  all  its  provisions,  the 
whole  theory  of  estates,  the  doctrines 
of  allegiance,  and  marriage,  the  pro^ 
tection  of  infants,  heirs,  expectant 
heirs,  charities,  the  poor  laws,  limita- 
tion laws,  in  short,  everything, 
Quicquid  agutU  homines  nostci  farrago 
libelli. 
Now,  nobody  knows  better  than  Mi' 
Miller,  that  every  one  of  these  things 
— ^we  h£^ve  not  enumerated  half  of 
what  he  discourses  on^has  been  the 
subject  of  thought  and  attention  to 
some  of  the  greatest,  some  of  the  most 
laborious,  and  some  of  the  most  acute 
men  in  the  world ;  he  well  knows  that 
the  books  written  on  these  subjects 
have  been  innumerable ;  and  yet  he 
imagines  he  can  convince  us  or  the 
right  way  of  doing  them  all,  as  if  with 
the  waving  of  a  Harlequin's  wand,  in 
a  pretty,  trim,  neatly  printed,  hot- 
pressed  octavo  of  five  nundred  pages  ; 
a  space  not  sufficient  for  a  catalogue 
of  the  titles  of  the  works  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  the  topics,  of 
which  he  disposes  with  all  the  ease 
and  eloquence  of  an  auctioneer. 

We  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  Mr 
Miller  has  brought  a  very  tolerable 
quandty  of  knowledge  to  his  task —  . 
we  do  not  deny  that  he  has  occasionally 
made  a  good  hit — for  instance,  in  his 
proposal  for  the  consolidation  of  laws 
on  the  same  subject,  which,  however, 
does  not  smack  particularly  of  origin- 
ality, after  Peel  s  labours.  We  admire 
13 
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ycnr  «toi  bis  wdUekt^edquotetioQfl^ 
iod  now  and  then  gite  him  credit  mc 
ibe  poiiiting  out  a  defect  before  un^ 
known.  OntbesiibiMena,forin8tanoa^ 
be  is  very  original,  and  in  snc^  things, 
he  shines.  A  Chancery  subpcens  ot^ 
4ers  you  to  appear  in  Chanoery, 
"  wheresoever  it  shall  then  be."-* 
Now,  says  Mr  Miller,  p.  191,  "every-* 
body  knows  that  the  Chancery  Court 
is  m  London,  and  therefore  these 
words  are  redundant." 

This  is  important,  and  we  hope  every 
future  subpoena^^drawer  will  attend  to 
the  valuable  suggestion.  It  is  evident 
it  will  tend  m^h  to  diminish  the  eoL* 
pense,  delay,,  and  vexation  complained 
of  in  the  Court.  He  is  excellent  also 
on  the  propriety  of  breaking  open  an 
outer  door ;  another  materislgrievance, 
wbic^  has  tended  to  the  "  demorsMia- 
tipn,"  as  he  says,  (p.  948,)  of  ^e  in- 
terestinff  order  (^  bailiffs.  There  is  a 
Tist  deal  of  in^nnity  again  in  his  pro- 
posal for  abolishiDg  the  grievance  of 
sealing  bonds ;  he  justly  observing  that 
seals  wcxeonly  of  use  when  ^leople 
could  not  write ;  whereas  now,  m  the 
wniversal  difftision  of  the  art  of  wri- 
ting;, sealing  is  reduced  to  the  mere 
fonn  of  having  their  seala  appended 

ty  the  law  stationers.  We  do  not, 
owever,  see  whether  the  grievsnce 
CQwaiJained  of  is  themaniiestbad  fkith 
of  tne  law  stationer  in  apfiendlng  his 
own  seal,  as  that  of  another  roan,  or 
the  act  of  sealing  itself.  In  either  way, 
it  is  a  deplorabks  thing,  and  it  reflects 
credit  on  the  enlarged  mind  of  Mr 
Miller  to  have  first  discovered  it.  In 
all  these,  and  many,  very  many,  simi- 
lar things,  Mr  M.  is  quite  at  home, 
and  really  of  use.  Everywhere  else, 
we  rather  think  his  note-book  has  been 
more  employed  than  his  brains. 

In  Uiis  work  we  have  the  following 
account  of  the  Chancellor.  The  pa»< 
snge  begins  by  a  quotation  from  D'- 
Aguesseau,  who  thus  describes  the  du- 
ties of  such  a  functionary. 

*' '  Peu  content  de  cette  attention  par* 
ticuHte  qui  se  renferme  dans  le  cercle 
i^trott  de  la  cause  des  plaideurs,  la  sup^- 
riortt^  de  son  g^nie  lai  inspirem  cette  at* 
tention  gtfnerale  qui  erabrasse  Tordre  en- 
tter  de  U  soci6t6  civile,  et  out  est  presque 
aussi  ^tcndue  que  Ids  besoms  de  Tliunia* 
nit^.  Eire  encore  plus  occup^  du  droit 
public  que  du  droit  priv£ ;  avoir  toujours 


bistres  ioftrieuni  !•  la  josdto  $  ^eqier  to 
client  tromp6  de  I'shns  fu'oa  a  fut  ie  sn 
eondancs^  eS  p nnir  I'avidil^  da  drfwisur 
Uiad^le,  dans  le  tevps  q|M  V^M  4m 
Qiagistrst  f|it  Plater  le  bon  dMit  del* 
partie;  r^pandre  un  esprit  de  r^e  et  d# 
discipline  dans  tons  les  memhussdavasf 
corps  de  la  magistrature ;  arr^ter  rinjos- 
tice  dans  sa  source ;  et  par  qnelqnes  Ug-^ 
nesd*un  r^ement  salutaire,  pr^venirks 
proems  avec  plos  d*avantage  pour  le  pub- 
lie,  et  plus  de  veritable  gloire  pour  le  ma- 
gistrat  que  s*U  les  jsgtott  t^voUa  le  digue 
objet  de  la  supreme  magistimtare.  C'est- 
U  ce  qui  conronne  le  mMte  de  son  ap* 
plication  dans  le  temps  qu'elle  exerce  setf 
jugemens.**  Lord  Eldon  has  not  tboqgkC 
fit  to  follow  these  directions.    He  euad 
into  power  at  a  conjuncture  when  tbe  de- 
cided change  wMeh  was  taldng  pbwe  in 
the  texture  of  society,  weskfa,  eonmiefce; 
and  population  of  the  oomitry,  indieated 
that  a  greats  change  in  our  law  and  le^ 
gal  institutions  would  soon  beeMiied*^ 
siiable,  than  had  taken  ptees  at  aiqFaatt-' 
cedent  fkriod  of  oar  bistDiyp    Had  he 
pvompted,  promoted,  or  snpuintsadsd 
this  great  work,  the  lengtk  of  his  rsiga# 
and  extent  of  his  inflaenee,  would  havn  • 
enabled  him  to  bring  it  almost^  or  aHo^ 
getber  to  its  completion,  and  thns  to  haw 
left  a  monument  to  his  memory,  wkieh  It 
falls  to  the  lot  of  few  individuals  to  bav^ 
the  power  of  erecting.  Unfortunately  for 
the  country  and  his  own  reputation,  he 
has  pursued  a  totally  opposite  eoune. 
Feeling  that  his  strength  did  not  lie  in  the 
depth  and  comprehensiveness  of  his  ge> 
neral  views,  so  much  as  in  the  extent  of 
his  acquaintance  with  the  minutiae  of 
precedenu  and  practice,  add  perceivbg 
also  that  the  sorest  way  of  continuing  in 
place  is  to  abstain  Arom  aH  innovation,  his 
love  of  power  combined  with  his  love  of 
superiority,  to  induce  him  to  withhold 
from  all  decided  improvements  himself, 
and  to  look  with  an  unfovounMe  eye  on 
tJiose  which  weie  proposed  by  others.  In 
this  course  he  has  invariably  pemevered; 
It  can  hardly  be  expseted  that  eooflrmed 
habits  and  opiniona  ahoold  he  efaaagsd  at 
seventy-five,  hut  It  is  one  of  the  grsatest 
disadvantagaa  of  pemdcttng  an  aged  per* 
son  too  fong  So  occupy  the  saase  ofiee, 
that  he  is  apt  to  kmk  upoa  it  as  aprivats 
possession  wl^ch  he  ia  entitled  to  maa* 
age  according  to  his  own  wiH  aad  plea* 
sure,  instead  of  regasdiag  it  as«pahik 
trust,  which  he  can  neither  eonsdentieiMb 
ly  desire^  nor  ought  to  be  permitted  to 
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Hbm  white  Iw  is  ttoCh     >  Hiis  it»«i  iQ  events,  radaUe  and 


I  wilUng  t»4iKktf9e  the  wiwte  of 
■•  ■fpwr^fahig  to  it.    It  U  pto* 
hebto  thit  at  thifl  iMMMBt  Lord  EMM 
hat  no  eeneeptioiiof  the  sentiaienu  which 
an  almoit  nnivenaUy  eateitained  of  liie 
Jgdriai  adniaiBtiitioOy  either  by  the  per- 
eom  wlio  lireqiient  bie  eoiirt»  or  by  diose 
who  are  eapaUe  of  judging  ont  of  it.  He 
has  aerer  heard  the  truth  epoken  with 
that  freedom  and  affection  with  wbieh  It 
flows  froai  the  lips  of  friends  of  equal  uiw 
derstaading.     It  is  one  of  hit  greatest 
iaiisfortiuies  that  through  life  he  has  made 
sgsb  sabmissi^eness,  and  medioeriQr  the 
passports  to  hit  ikTour^  and  hat  as  stu- 
dloutly  kept  aloof  from  men  of  liberal  and 
independent  minds,  as  he  has  kept  them 
SlooffroSahim.    There  are  seTeral  rea- 
sons, both  pnMic  sad  private,  why  I  should 
hare  abstained  from  these  observations 
If  I  thought  I  properly  eoald,  and  there 
are  none  of  a  prirate  nature  which  eould 
have  led  ate  to  express  them.    I  nerer 
asked  «lnoiir  at  his  hands,  or  met  with 
anyflmeiad  faiciviUty  or  disaenrioe  from 
him,  or  through  his  iuterventmn.    I  am 
■aiawaie  of  bamg  aetuated  by  any  other 
matire  in  giving  them  publicity,  but  a 
caamtkm  of  their  truth,  and  a  firm  per* 
suasion  that  with  aU  the  knowledge*  in- 
dutUOTs  and   tagact^  wbieh  Lord  £1- 
don  possesses,  he  is  evea  now  grievout* 
ly  hindering  the  improvement  of  the  law 
at  a  sdance,  and  has  done  an  injury  to 
it  as  a  profetsion  which  is  almost  irrepa- 
rable;   While  lie  feels  no  reluctance  to 
testify  the  sense  he  enteruunt  of  the  er- 
rors and  imperfections  of  the  law  and  its 
procedure,  with  the  most  unaccountable 
inconsistency  he  omits  no  opportunity  of 
ridiculing  and  resisting  every  attempt 
which  is  made  for  its  rectification.     But 
there  is  every  prospect  that  tliis  state  of 
things  will  not  long  continue.   It  is  al- 
most tmpoesibla  that  Lord  £ldon's  opi- 
nions can  aeeord  with  those  of  his  col- 
leagues, to  the  wisdom  of  whose  pojicy 
they  ate  i»  sueh  direct  and  mantfest  op- 
posHioni  and  the  goremment  will  at 
lei%th  sea  the  indispensable  necessity  of 
no  tonger  penalttlng  the  obsti  naey  or  pro- 
ersatinatian  of  one  man  to  stand  in  uie 
way  of  tim  waata  aad  wishes  of  a  whole 
pe^^  Thnlsontainsof  inquifyanddis- 
cosslnnhafv  been  opened  up ;  the  streams 
Of  infbCDsation  which  they  are  sending 
forth  an  aagmenting  and  coUeeting ;  and 
whether  he  resigna  his  office  or  retains 
it,  be  must  either  yield  to  the  current,  or 
with  aU  his  deobts  and  difficulties  he  will 
find  himself  carried  away  before  it*' 


rafiablin^  language.  Itmade  a  sensa^ 
tion  (quoth  the  Anti^Canodlara  news^ 
papers)  immediatdv,  and  was  pretly 
imicbqnoted.  Now  let  our  readers  takt 
die  trouble  of  finding  out  the  ideas  in 
this  mass  of  words,  and  they  will  see 
^t  we  have  set  them  on  a  difficult 
quest  With  infinite  trouble  we  have 
hunted  them  out,  and  here  they  are : 
1.  Lord  Eldon  did  not ''  prompt,  pro-i 
mote,  and  superintend/'^  (how  ddi^ 
cionsly  technical !}  a  desiiable  changn 
inrourkw.  d.  He  felt  that  his  strength 
does  not  lie  in  depth.  3.  He  is  sevens* 
ty-ilve.  i.  He  mu  never  heard  truth 
spoken.  And,  5.  He  ridicules  sll  who 
endeavour  to  rectify  the  svstem. 

And  this  is  reasoning  I !  1— -We  must 
go  back  again  to  sehmiL  Itiere  is  a 
new  logic  to  be  learned.  What  we 
were  taught  is,  it  appears,  no  longer 
infhshion. 

1.  Lord  Eldon  did  Qot  promote 
changes  in  the  law.  Is  this,  then,  the 
dutyofaindge?  We  used  to  imagine 
thatitisAedntyof  al^liaUtor.  Hear 
Mr  Miller  himself. 

«The  kst  imperfection  which  shall  be 
alluded  to,  oonsista  in  that  departure 
which  has  too  often  taken  pkuse  an  conrta 
of  Common  Law,  firom  the  strictness  of 
established  legal  rules,  as  well  as  from 
the  letter  of  the  acts  of  parliament.  So 
fully  aware  was  Justinian  of  the  ineon«  * 
venience  of  judges  deviating  firom  tbeli* 
tend  meaning  of  legislative  enactments^ 
that  he  has  prohibited  this  license  in  the 
strongest  language,  'llludautem  quodsta^ 
tim  cum  banc  compositionem  legum  con- 
gregare  mandaremus,  jussimus :  iterum 
et  nunc  sancimus  illud  confirmando :  om- 
nibus similiter  interdicemos,  ne  quia  an- 
deat  hominum  qui  sunt  nunc  aut  in  pos. 
terum  erunt,  commentaries  scribere  ha» 
rum  legum,  pneterquaro  si  velit  quis  in 
Grscam  linguam  hiec  transferre,  quern 
etiaourelumus  sola  secundum  pedem,  set| 
aurrii  flro9«  nttucupata  uti  legum  interpre- 
tatione :  et  si  quid  secundum  nominato- 
rum  paratitlorum  adscribere  voluerint 
utum :  aliud  autem  nihil  omnino,  ne  tan- 
tJllum  quidem  circa  ea  facere,  nee  rur- 
sum  dare  seditionis  et  dubitationis  aut 
inflnitat  muUitudints  legum  occasiooem* 
Si  quid  enim  forte  ambiguum  fuerit  visuo^ 
vel  litium  certatoribus  vel  his  qui  rebus 
jttdicandis  pnesunt,  hoc  Imperator  uiter- 
preUbitur  recte:  nam  haec  focultas  iUi 
soli  legibus  permissa  est.  '*  This  power  has. 
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bovtver/becD  iftow  or  kn  excrCfld»  nn- 
acr  every  iTtCem  of  jodirttore/*  &c.  &e. 

We  tee  judges  wbo  deviate  from  the 
iiUra  scripta,  htve  Juttinkn  flung  in 
their  fiMei.  Yet  Lord  Eldon  is  abnaed 
for  stiddng  to  it.  A  loop-hole  exista, 
we  admit.  Lord  Eldon  is  a  legislator 
ako— in  hia  place  in  the  House  of 
I^orda— as  a  member  of  a  oommiasion 
for  examining  the  state  of  courts»  he 
midit  have  made  changes  consistent 
wiSi  the  g^os  of  the  age,  which  of 
comae  is  an  admirable  genius.  Does 
not  Mr  Miller  see  that  he  is  taking  for 
grsnted  the  very  thing  in  dis^te  ? — 
A  great  many  persons  are  not  inclined 
to  think  all  the  alterations  proposed 
valuable ;  and  Lord  Eldon  may  have 
the  misfortune  of  being  in  that  num- 
ber. All  the  improvementa  in  the  sys- 
tem which  emanated  from  the  Cabi- 
net, must  be  his ;  and  it  is  rather  too 
much  to  expect  him  to  be  actually  a 
rmdsT  mover  and  drawer-up  of  bills. 
That  he  opposed  many  things  by^hers 
called  improvementa,  is  true.  We  ra- 
ther imagine  he  is  not  alone  in  his 
opinion.  Be  then  hia  opinion  rip;ht  or 
wrong,  this  accusation,  it  is  plain,  af- 
fects not  the  judge,  according  to  Mr 
Miller's  own  showing. 

9.  He  felt  that  his  strength  does  not 
lie  in  depth.  Transeai — it  is  not  worth 
an  answer.  It  la  Mr  MiUer'sopinion 
that  Lord  Eldon  is  not  deep.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  he  would  take  his  oath 
on  it,  if  required  to  give  evidence  on 
the  point  before  a  jury ;  but  it  would 
lie  with  the  jury  to  decide  not  onW  on 
the  honesty,  but  the  capacity,  of  the 
witness.    How  say  ye,  gentlemen  ? 

3.  Lord  Eldon  is  seventy-five.  We 
are  sorry  for  it :  because,  in  the  course 
of  nature,  he  cannot  long  remain 
among  us.  But  even  on  tms  point, 
hear  Mr  Miller  :— 

*The  mind  of  one  is  as  unbroken  at 
seventy,  as  that  of  another  at  t^y  or 
fifty,  snd  an  abler  judgment  cannot  easily 
be  pointed  out  either  in  respect  of  rea- 
toning  or  ezpretrion,  than  that  which 
was  delivered  by  Baron  Wood  in  the  £x- 
diequer  in  1822,  when  he  was  on  the 
brink  of  fourscore.*  This  and  other  in- 
stances, AMONG  WHOMTBE  PEESENT  CHAN- 
CELLOa    HOUM    A     CONSPICUOUS    PLACE, 

seems  to  me  to  prove  in  the  most  con- 
clusive manner,  that  no  period  of  life 
ought  to  be  fixed,  at  which  a  judge  ought 
to  be  obliged  to  abdicste  his  situation.*' 


4.  He  haa  never  baari  dw  tnith 
aboat  himaelf  apokan.  By  tratfa^  im 
thia  sentenee,  is  nseant  the  tqrrent  of 
laladbood  wi  A  which  he  haa  been  aa- 
sailed.  He  must  then  have  had  two 
of  the  three  vramin^;*— he  nnist  have 
been  deif  and  bUnd,  if  he  has  noC  Our 
version  of  the  story  is,  that  he  mnst 
have  heard  it,  and  despised  it. 

5.  He  ridiculea  all  wno  undertake  to 
recdfy  the  system.  A  great  crime  in- 
deed f  listen  to  the  logical  Mr  Mil- 
ler. He  calls  upon  us  to  admit,  net 
only  the  good  intention,  but  the  wis- 
dom of  aU  who  want  to  rectify  what 
they  think  wrong.  Put  theMillerian 
argument  into  a  syllogism,  audit  will 
be  delicious.  By  a  wort  of  intuitive  sa- 
gacity, he  asks  us  to  take  for  grant- 
ed, that  the  Chancellor  should  think 
everything  wrong  which  *'  John  Wil- 
liams, or  Tom  Fool,"  as  okl  Giflford 
says,  does  not  approve  of.  And,  ae- 
condly,  that  becanse  the  aforesaid  John 
Williams,  or  Tom  Fool,  does  not  i^ 
prove  of  a  certain  system,  he  cannot 
set  aboot  mendins  it  in  a  ridicnlooa 
manner.  Let  Mr  Miller  apnly  the  aame' 
text  to  anything  not  merely  metaphy- 
sical. Suppose  some  of  the  tailora  in 
hia  neighbourhood.  Shire-lane,  Bell- 
yard,  &c.,  should  assure  him  that  hia 
coat  was  not  cut  in  a  proper  fashion, 
would  not  Mr  Miller  tnink  the  auda- 
cious Snip  answered,  by  assuring  him, 
that  having  got  it  from  Nugee,  he 
thought  it  a  gM>d  coat ;  and  if  the  frac- 
tional artist  persisted  in  hb  assertion, 
and  proposed,  by  way  of  mending  it, 
to  cut  on  both  its  skirts,  so  as  better  to 
qualify  Mr  Miller  for  walkins  in  Bond- 
Street,  to  the  admiration  <»  the  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies  therein,  would  he 
not  burst  out  laughing,  or  kick  him  ' 
downstairs?  Yettneeondocthe.wanta 
the  Chancellor  to  pursue  to  John  Wil- 
liams, is  just  the  reverse  of  what  he 
would  pursue  on  the  occasion  we  have 
supposed.  The  Chancellor  should  not 
on]y  swaUow  the  proposal,  hot  not 
even  dare  to  smile  at  the  nonsense  with 
which  it  was  aooompanied«  Mr  Mil- 
ler may  believe  us,  that  the  edine^er 
of  St  James's  Street  does  not  snrpaas 
his  humble  broths  oi  the  purlieus  of 
Linooln's-Inn-Fidds  in  coat-making, 
in  any  degree  as  much  as  Lord  Eldon 
surpasses  the  tribes  of  Wiliiamses,  and 
other  such  sweepings  of  the  courts,  in 
law  and  jurisprudence. 
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AtMtM  on  th9^  Lord  aatnbtli^. 


«» 


WQit  «Iomt«iii  fttlMk'iait%  made  on 
the  Chsicellor  at  lengthy  md  letTe  it 
to  oar  rmden'  hands.  We  hsTe  not 
■pidMn  with  mneocMarj  diwespecft  of 
Mr  Miller's  worlc,  and  we  are  ready  to 
vspeat  oar  former  testimony  to  the  re- 
spsetahility  of  its  reading,  and  iu  oc^ 
easional  good  seme.  Air^y  also  ate 
IMP  to  cry  oat  against  its  dogmatic  tone, 
its^iffiKtatioa  of  knowledge,  almost  or- 
acalar,ainditsflippaney.  We  must  add, 
Hwt  we  know  nothing  of  Mr  Miller's 
ptinciples;  he  oceasionaSy  speaks 
witli  respect  ftr  oar  institntions,  and 
affecripn  for  oar  coantry,  which  make 
oa  tmly^  aorry  that  he  shoald,  from 
aoy  moti?^  MiTe  lent  himself  aa  a  new 
and  neaioas  reeniit,  to  aid  any  of  iht 


pmpasesofdidse#hohatedttfeiMcr» 
aiKi  care  for  the  latter  eidy  aa  fiur  an 
ita  ref«naes  auy  he  ikkade  applicable 
to  their  paltry  porposes. 

What  we  haW  written  is,  we  own,, 
no  defence  of  the  ChaneeUor.  We 
how  only  wished  to  advert  to  the  re* 
ernt  attacks  on  him  ;  and  this  artiile 
would  have  swdled  to  too  great  A 
length  hsd  we  gone  into  the  conn- 
deratkm  of  his  judicial  charaeter.  Bat 
we  shall  not  shrink  from  Uie  task; 
and  our  next  paper  on  Aesobjeetwiii 
be  to  appreciate  the  real  merits  or  do* 
merits  of  the  system  orer  which  Lord 
Eldon  presides,  and  how  far  hia  ad« 
ministration  of  it  entitles  him  to  the 
thanks  or  to  the  detestation  of  the 
oonutry. 


TRS  LATB  SESSION  OF  PAELTAMCNT. 


AxTRooGit  we  hare  already  cx- 
Yjincsaed  oar  opinions  on  most  of  the 
leadii^  questions  tfist  hste  occupied 
the  attention  of  Pariiament,  still  the 
Sesrion  ofite  as  abundance  of  mate- 
Hals  for  anotiier  article.  We  think  we 
eooM  Iwt  employ  a  few  pages  more 
proAtablT  dian  in  tising  tbem*  We^ 
wffl  hem  with  the  state  of  parties, 
Ad  look  first  at  that  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. 

The  sorge  of  ruin  still  breaks  orer 
the  Whigs  ;  Aey  are  even  in  a  more 
bemless  conctttion  than  they  were  in 
twetre  noli^  ago.  The  character 
and  strength  that  they  retain  flow 
priaeipatty  fVoro  the  differences  of  the 
Mnistry  toocfaing  the  Cathoh'c  Ques- 
tion, mdA  ^e  coontenance  and  favour 
which  tiksy  receire,  for  some  occult 
reason  unknown  to  as,  from  a  part  of 
tifeeMlttfsten.  Perhaps  Mr  Brougham 
nude  Ibe  most  abject  confession  of 
party  foipocence  and  degradation  that 
ever  was  made,  when  he  eaUed  upon 
Hr  Canning  te  play  the  knare  towards 
his  cotteagoes.  '*  Force  them  out — 
bee^me  Hie  PMtoiar^take  the  best  of- 
lleea  yooraff— and  we,  the  Opposition, 
we^  urn  WM^  will  become  yoat  un- 
Jo  sli  supers !"  We  protest  we  should 
hove  ttMed  be^ott  we  could  hare 
aaadestwh  a  confession.  Mr  Brougham 
has  in  late  years,  by  bis  riolent  and 
oatrageoas  conduct,  done  far  more  in- 
jury m  the  Wbigs,  ss  a  body,  than 
any  other  man  in  the  empire,  and  cer** 
tandy  he  should  hare  left  it  to  other 
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people  to  trumpet  fbrth  their  disgraoe 
and  ruin. 

Some  of  the  Whigs  hare,  however, 
apparently  profited  JSr  adversity.  The 
more  respectable  and  exalted  part  of 
them  are  dbplaying  a  rery  credifable 
portion  of  moderation  and  good  feel- 
ing. They  hare,  it  seems,  discorered, 
what  Mr  Brougham  cannot  discorer, 
that  t^e  slang  and  riolence  of  faction 
are  only  calciuated  to  excite  the  abhor- 
rence of  the  nation,  and  that  they  can 
only  prosper  through  propriety  of  con- 
duct. We  itjoioe  m  being  alne  to  say 
this  in  their  farour,  because  we  w!sn 
to  see  them  reasonably  powerftil,  and 
they  nerer  can  be  so,  neith^  ought 
they  to  be  so,  without  being  well-pnn- 
dpfed.  Our  pndse,  howerer,  only  ap- 
plies to  a  part  of  them ;  Mr  Brougham 
and  certain  others  show  no  symptoms 
of  nefortnation. 

The  Burdettites  seem  to  exist  no 
longer  as  a  distinct  party ;  the  deser- 
tion of  the  popolace  has  left  them  no 
separate  ground  to  stand  on.  Sir 
Franda  has  declared  that  ^  Reform" 
may  be  safHy  deferred,  and  he  Itts 
betaken  himself  to  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation and  Chancery  matters.  He 
may  now  be  rmrded  as  joint  leader, 
with  Mr  Brougham,  of  the  violent  and 
impenitent  part  of  the  Whigs.  It 
must  be  exceedingly  mortifying  tohhn, 
after  all  his  effbrts  to  create  a  third 
party  of  his  own,  to  be  compelled  to 
become  a  Whig  at  last,  and  to  mix 
with  the  very  men  whom  he  formerly 
2  E 
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BO  meroilesBly  reviled.  Hehaapliatcd 
lift  beyond  measiiTe  by  taking  up  the 
business  of  the  Ci^oUcs.  In  the  first 
place,  we  think  it  will  render  essential 
aeryice  to  the  friends  of  the  Churdi ; 
and,  in  the  seeond,  we  imagine  it  wiU 

go  far  towards  the  utter  destruction  of 
is  influence  with  the  lower  orders.-— 
Mr  Hobhouse  has  applied  himself  to 
chanting  the  praise  of  Mr  Peel;  and 
^e  Member  for  Southwark  has,  for 
obvious  reasons,  been  hugely  Minis- 
toial  on  various  occasions,  to  the  no 
small  annoyance  of  Mr  Hume. 

Looking  at  the  Opposition  as  a  whole, 
we  doubt  whether  it  ever  before  exhi- 
bited sudi  a  perfect  picture  of  disor- 
ganization, anarchy,  and  hopdessnesa. 
It  seems  to  have  no  regular  leader; 
and  the  five  or  six  individuals  who 
head  it  in  turns,  differ  somewhat  more 
from  each  other  than  irom  the  Minis- 
try. Formerly,  a  due  division  of  la- 
hour,  and  a  proper  distribution  of  du- 
ties, were  observable  among  it^  leading 
Members.  One  devoted  ms  attention 
to  foreign  afiairB,  aiiother  to  matters  of 
finance,  a  third  to  trading  interests, 
and  so  on.  This  yielded  great  benefits 
to  itself  and  the  nation  ;  it  qualified 
its  Members  for  office,  it  gained  them 
public  confidence,  and  it  secured  to 
public  affiurs  due  examination  and 
discussion.  But  now  each  leader  must 
monopolise  every  department  of  public 
business :  the  very  Mr  Hume  must  not 
only  seize  upon  tne  Estimates,  but  he 
must  have  under  his  care  the  r^uction 
of  taxes,  the  changing  of  ocmimerdal 
law,  thecurrency,India  affairs,  the  Iridi 
Church,  and  we  know  not  what  beside. 
As  the  Jack-of'-all-trades  is  always 
worthless  in  every  trade,  this  renders 
it  impossible  for  a  Ministry  to  be  form- 
ed from  amidst  the  Opposition.  If  a 
imw  Ministrj  were  ^now  necessary, 
where  must  it  be  found  ?  Granting 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdown  to  be  qua- 
lified to  be  the  Premier,  who  must  be 
the  Foreign  Secretary  ?  who  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  ?  who  the  head 
of  the  Admiralty  ?  and  who  the  Home 
Secretary?  No  one  can  give  us  an 
answer.  No  individual  can  be  found 
amidst  the  Opposition,  who  has  regu- 
larly devoted  his  particular  attention 
to  the  duties  of  any  particular  office^ 
and  who  has  thus  not  only  duly  qua- 
lified himself  to  fill  such  office,  but  has 
convinced  the  nation  that  he  is  so  qua- 
lified. Ofcourse,  were  a  Ministry  to  be 
selected  from  the  Opposition  benches. 
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It  wovU  net  posseiB  die  oovfiAenoe  of 
any  part  of  the  commuBitr.  If  the 
Ministers  onlv  avoid  qoarrdling  with 
each  other,  tney  may  do  almost  what 
they  please,  without  being  in  dai^ier 
of  loung  their  places.- 

This  is  a  state  of  things  which  we 
do  not  love  to  see.  We  do  not  wish 
the  Sovereign  and  the  country  to  be 
bound  to  any  set  of  Ministers  whftt^ 
ever.  We  do  not  wish  any  Ministers 
whatever  to  know  that  they  must  be 
retained— that  they  cannot  be  parted 
with--that  public  affairs  cannot  be 
managed  without  them.  The  evile 
reach  far  beyond  this ;  the  Miaiateis 
have  no  suffident  check  upon  them* 
Who  amkist  the  Opposition  is  suffi- 
ciently versed  in  foreign  policy  to  be 
qualified  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the 
conduct  of  the  Foreign  Secretary  ? 
who  knows  sufficient  of  finance  to  be 
able  to  dedde  on  the  measures  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer?  No  one. 
The  measures  of  the  Government  may 
be  o^K>8ed  by  vague  generalities,  but 
they  are  never  subjected  to  proper 
examination  and  discussioiu 

This  gross  want  of  knowledge  is. 
rendered  infinitely  more  pernicious,  by 
being  united  to  the  most  wild  specu- 
lative opiniona.  To  the  conduct  of  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  Mr  Brougham,  Sir 
J.  Mackintosh,  and  Mr  Hobhous^ 
seem  to  direct  their  attention.  The 
grand  object  of  these  people  is,  to  fill 
thewhole  earth  with  republics,  or  de- 
mocracies vdthout  a  name  ;  and  they 
examine  everything  aoldy  with  refer- 
ence to  this  ol^ect.  To  expect  frona 
them  any  sober,  sound,  statesmanlike 
views  of  foreign  policy — any  know- 
ledge of,  and  regard  for,  British  inte- 
rests, would  be  preposterous.  They 
could  descend  to  notning  so  mean  and 
illiberal  aa  partiality  for  tbdr  owA 
country.  The  whole  that  piooeeda 
from  them  amounts  simj^y  to  this,—* 
'^  In  proportion  as  you  tavour  repub- 
licanism, please  republics,  undermine 
monarchy,  and  vex  monarchs,  yoa 
are  right ;  and  in  propcntion  as  you  d» 
the  contrary,  you  are  wrong.  Disre- 
gard nation^  interests— care  not  te 
enemies^ — array  the  whole  Continent 
against  you — and  cast  firom  you  colo- 
nies by  wholesale — ^but  by  this  sacred 
rule  be  governed."  It  is  impossible 
for  us  to  say  who  amidst  the  Oppon- 
tion  pays  any  pwtacular  attention  to 
matters  of  trade  and  finance,  but  these 
are  judged  of  solely  with  sefinrence  to 
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certain  sbstract  dbcirines.  The  dtua- 
tkm  and  general  interests  of  the  nation 
aie  nerer  looked  at.  In  a  word,  this 
gross  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  Op- 
{Position  is  comhined  with  an  ardent 
wish  to  change  nearly  everything  in 
the  empire  that  is  capable  of  being 
<Aanged. 

From  this  it  happens,  that,  instead 
^f  haTing  an  Opposition  to  fight  the 
battles  of  onr  institntions,  laws,  and 
systems,  we  have  one  that  is  eternally 
aeeking  their  alteration  and  subvcr- 
sk>n«  The  Ministry  may  be  opposed 
in  the  discharge  of  its  regnlar  and 
necessary  duties,  but  it  must  be  as- 
^sted  in  everything  that  partakes  of 
diftf^  and  innovation.  It  was  resist- 
ed to  the  utmost  in  its  efibrts  to  crush 
the  Catholic  Association,  and  to  pro- 
vide to  the  education  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland's  son ;  but  its  measures 
for  making  the  most  sweeping  altera- 
liom  ni  onr  commercial  and  colonial 
systems  were,  without  evidence^  argu- 
ment, and  d^te,  carried  unanimous- 
ly and  by  acdamation.  It  has  nothing 
whatever  to  fear  from  die  OppositkNi  in 
making  its  changes  and  abolitions,  save 
leproadies  fbr  not  going  hx  enough ; 
it  is,  in  respect  of  sudi  changes  and 
dioHtions,  perfectly  despotic,  so  far  as 
regards  tbe  House  of  Commons.  This 
is  a  state  of  things  most  unnatural  and 
portentous,  and  it  vrill  in  due  season 
yidd  a  plentiful  crop  of  public  cala«* 


There  is  one  point,  relating  to  this, 
whidideservesespedal  notice.  We  need 
not  enlarge  on  the  afiection  wiUi  which 
tfaenatiott  has  always  hitherto  regarded 
its  Navy.  The  Whigs  have  constantly 
declared  that  they  Mt  far  more  friend-* 
ship  forit,  Aan  o&er  peo^  Well  now, 
■oc  a  sin^  member  of  the  Opposition 
appears  to  pay  the  least  attention  to  the 
fntciests  of  the  Navy.  Changies  have 
foeenmade  in  our  laws,  which  bear  vital* 
ly  upon  these  interests ;  yet  no  one  has 
deigned  to  examine  the  former  with 
vefeenee  to  the  latter.  It  has  been 
ahowB,  that  these  changes  are  driving 
our  seamen  from  certain  important 
brandies  of  the  carrying  trade,  and  yet 
not  aamgle  Wldg,  Bnrdettite, or  Hu- 
mite  mouth,  has  opened  on  the  matter. 

Wt  iniist  now  turn  to  the  Ministry 
*>»«  Msoastry,  which,  li  properly  uni* 
fed  in  priBOple  and  personal  fading, 
ivoidd  DC  powerAil  beyond  all  prece- 
dent, sad  wbidi,  firom  its  want  of 
«Btai,«eti  atHmi^  itlnieW'iiothaw 


to  maintain  itself  in  oiioe.  It  is  an  un- 
hapny  thing  that  the  leading  portion 
of  tne  Ministers  in  the  Lower  House 
have  thought  good  to  throw  them<« 
selves  ibr  support,  prindpally  upoiT 
the  Whigs.  There  was  no  necessity 
fbr  it,  and  none  will  suffer  from  it  in 
the  end  so  severely  as  themselves.  The 
Whigs  must  be  courted,  their  praito 
must  be  obtained,  their  fViendship 
must  be  preserved ;  without  this,  one 
part  of  tne  Ministry  must  split  fVom 
the  other  and  tumble  out  of  office. 
One  part  drags  the  other  after  it,  or 
Uie  two  parts  keep  up  such  a  rivalry 
for  Whig  favour,  that  we  are  present^ 
ed  with  the  incongruous  spectade,— ^ 
^e  most  weak  and  worthless  Opposi- 
tion that  the  country  ever  possessed, 
guides  the  Ministry  in  most  of  its 
leading  measures !  The  Ministers  may 
say  what  they  please,  but  their  present 
measures  are  Whig  ones ;  they  are 
what  they  formerly  resisted,  not  fbr 
being  ill-timed,  but  for  bdng  false  in 
prindple.  The  whole  nation  knows 
this,  and  it  is  the  topic  of  conversation 
in  every  drde.  We  say  this  with  pain, 
but  it  is  neeessary  to  justify  ourselves 
fbr  not  following  Uiem.  Wedifi^iVom 
them,  but  it  is  because  we  adhere  to 
opinions  which  were  long  their  own, 
and  which  we  drew  in  agreat  measure 
firom  their  speeches.  We  have  made 
no  diange  or  fkith,  we  have  made  no 
■acrifloe  of  consistency ;  deserted  by  our 
fellow-travellers,  we,  nevertheless,  keep 
the  same  path,  and  we  will  keep  it. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  Catholic 
Question  must  soon  bring  matters  to 
a  crisis  between  the  two  parties  of  the 
Cabinet  We  doubt  this.  If  the 
friends  of  these  parties  were  pretty 
fairly  balanced  in  the  country,  th^ivery 
high  authority  has  told  us  that  such  a 
crisis  would  immediatdy  take  place  ; 
but  the  same  high  authority  has  told 
us,  and  every  one  knows  it  to  be  true, 
tiiat  they  are  not  so  balanoed.  We 
therefore  think  such  a  crisis  is  not  to 
be  expected.  There  is  one  drcum« 
stance,  connected  with  the  divisions  of 
the  Ministry,  which,  as  independent 
men  and  sino^^  friends  to  the  due 
working  of  the  Constitution,  we  can- 
not  pass  in  silence.  It  was  distinctly 
proi^,  durhig  the  late  session,  that 
the  House  of  Commons  did  not  repre- 
sent the  sentiments  of  the  nation  on 
the  Cadiolic  Question; — it  was  dis- 
tinctly proved,  that  tbe  vast  majo- 
rity af  the-  coauBmiity  was  dradedly 
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hoetOe  to  lliai  Bill  in  ftto«it  of  the 
Cathi^cs^  tfhich  the  House  paflsed. 
NoWf  when  this  question.  It  to  oome 
Mgfdn  before  Parhament  in  the  next 
ttssion^  why  are  no  means  taken  for 
bringing  the  sentiments  of  the  House 
of  Commons  into  harmony  with  those 
of  the  country  ?  Why  are  the  repre* 
•entatives  and  their  constituents  to  re* 
main  in  this  unnatural  situation  ? 
Granting  that  a  dissolution  might  in* 
jure  one  of  the  Ministerial  parttes» 
ought  the  wishes  and  interests  of  the 
empire  to  be  sacrificed  to  this  ?  If  the 
Constitution  were  suffbred  to  work  aa 
it  ought,  Parliament  woukl  be  irome- 
diatdTy  ^isaolyed. 

Mr  Brougham  called  upon  Mr  Can- 
ning to  force  his  coUeaguee  out  of  of-« 
fioe^  that  he  might  form  a  new  Minis* 
try^  solely  for  tl^  purpose  of  remoting 
tlie  Catholic  disabilities^  For  this 
ttngle  object,  the  Ministry  was  to  be 
chttiged.  Tile  new  Ministry  was  to 
be  formed  to  make  a  tital  alteration 
in  the  Laws  and  Constitution,  to  whidi 
a  great  maioiity  of  the  Peers,  and  the 
yast  overwhdming  majority  of  the  na« 
tion,  whether  we  lode  at  rank,  wealth, 
charaeter^  or  numbers,  woe  decidedly 
opposed.  If  the  country  will  obey 
Mr  Brougham,  it  is  to  be  obeyed  it- 
self; if  it  will  not,  it  is  to  be  coerced 
by  the  sceptre  into  obediettoe,and  treat- 
eu  as  a  slave.  He  is  to  be  the  dictator, 
and  those  who  diMent  from  him  are 
to  be  regarded  as  knaves  and  fools, 
whose  opmion  is  worthless.  Such  are 
the  pretended  friends  of  liberty— of 
pnbhc  opinion — of  the  proper  workis^ 
of  the  Constitution — of  national  rights 
and  priTileges.  May  Heaven,  in  its 
mmrcy,  preserve  this  nation  from  the 
tyranny  of  a  Whig  faction ! 

It  will,  we  think,  be  well  if  this 
lowering  of  prindjde  and  change  of 

2 stem  on  the  part  of  the  Ministry, 
>  not,  in  the  end,  produce  evils  which 
none  now  seem  to  dream  of.  If  they 
do  not  beget  in  the  nation  a  rage  for 
change  throughout,  and  a  belief  that 
all  old  things  are  defective  and  worth* 
leso  if  they  do  not  in  the  end  render 
it  impossible  to  avoid  grantfaoig  what 
are  called  FarUaroentary  Reform  and 
Catholic  Emancipation, -—th^  will 
scarodly  yield  their  natural  oonse« 
msnoes.  Putting  Parliamentary  Re* 
form  out  of  nght,  they  have  already 
given  to  the  Wkiss  the  greater  part  of 
the  Press  ^t^  have  prodnoed  icre« 
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Tories,  and  carried  e^er  a  Isrge  por- 
tion of  them  in  e£«t  to  the  Whigs ; 
the  subordinate  places  of  the  govern- 
ment are  rapidly  filHng  with  Wh^ 
and  it  will  be  very  wmiderfol  if  ^ese 
diings  do  not  in  due  time  give  ua  a 
Whig  Ministry. 

We  will  now  leave  these  matters, 
8^,  without  paying  any  attention  to 
order  or  method,  gl^oe  at  a  few  <rf  the 
questions  whidi  came  before  Parlia* 
ment. 

Mr  SeijeaDt  Onslow's  Bill  for  re* 
pealing  the  Usury  Lavrs,  was  again 
lost.  We  r^oioe  heartily  at  this,  and 
yet  we  must  own  that  the  worthy  Ser- 
leant  was  unaccountably  used.  The 
leading  Whigs  were  in  his,foyour,  Mr 
Wynn  stated  all  the  Mimsten  belong- 
ing to  the  House  of  Commons,  save 
one,  to  be  in  his  favour ;  Mid  yet,  in 
the  midst  of  all  this  nnanimi^,  he 
was  in  a  minort^ !  He  is,  however,  it 
seems,  detenniMd  to  persevere,  Mid 
we  imagine  he  wiU  persevere  to  little 
purpose.  He  may  perhaps  get  his  BiU 
passed  tlnough  the  lower  House,  but 
m  another  piaoe  its  deserts  will  be 
jusdy  dealt  with. 

Mr  Fed's  Monrs  in  the  eoosolida* 
don  of  the  Statutes  eaniurt  be  men^ 
tioned  widiout  high  praise :  he  has, 
however,  dioug^t  prqiw  to  extend 
Ihem  to  wbM  are  called  R^bims  io 
^  Laws.  His  dianges  in  the  Jury 
Laws  have  been  cried  up  by  every 
one ;  they  have  received  all  kinds  oc 
compliments :  he  has  been  told,  as  the 
very  highest  of  all  eulogies^  that  he 
has  done  that  which  a  fow  vears  siiios 
vrould  have  been  called  rank  Jacobin- 
ism. Our  approbation  can  Aecefoie 
scarcely  be  necessary,  and  yet  we  will 
giveit^  ThesediaBgeshave  gone  upon 
BO  new  speculative  tbearj ;  ittty  hKtp 
brought  the  mode  of  sdecting  Juiiea 
into  nwinony  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution,  and  they  wul  in  some 
t^ngs,  we  think,  be  found  beoefldaL 
Mr  Fed  has,  however,  been  praised 
principally  on  Uie  ground,  that  nis  al- 
terations will  operate  greatly  to  the  be- 
nefit of  libellers.  Upon  thia  point  we 
are  perfectly  incredulous.  In  difoent 
parts  of  our  late  history,  when  die 
knd  utts  ddoged  with  the  most  dan? 
gerans  Mbds,  Uie  Crown  Laityen  fit«* 
^nicDtly  found  it  impossible,  widff  the 
old  tnode  efsdecting  Jttiiea,  to  ebtaia 
a  verdict ;  no  matterhew  atrodous  the 
Ubds  wew,  the  Juriea  acqwitled  the 
Mbdkn.    Whatbenefitabifywdfthia, 


the  aalbon  of  liM»  am  expect  from 
the  new  modey  or  any  other  mode  that 
oould  be  iiiTentedy  wo  camot  dUaoovcr. 
The  choBge  eonnot  mftkenuitters  wone 
for  the  cottRiry  {  it  out  make  ihmm 
better;  but  oar  o|diiioB  h,  that  ao  far 
aa  lihela  are  coooBrned.  it  will  nefor 
befell. 

0»  Mr  Peal's  Wiita  of  Error  Bill 
wo  will  bestow  bo  praise  whatever* 
Wo  are  not  lawyera,  and  theretoe  are 
not  eompetent  to  iqpeak  of  it  firom  our 
ownjnd^nent.  Bnt  Uie  Lord  Chan* 
eaflfw  espreaaed  his  disapprobation  of 
il»  and  itetod  that  he  spoke  the  opinion 
of  the  ksdiiM;  law  anthoritieaof  tiie 
oonntry  ;  as  fir  as  we  remeoab^r,  the 
Oiiof  Jnstiee  and  Mr  JuHioe  Bailey 
took  oeaaaion  to  express  indireetly 
what  amounted  to  oondcmnation  of  it; 
and  thia  osBiriBces  ns  that  it  is  a  thing 
noitoboaakeised.  MrPeelandhis 
lawyers,  wboerer  they  mav  be,  eannot 
woitpli  with  m  against  authorities  like 
Ihasa;  and  wo  sn^ieet  Ihegr  will  fiune 
no  batter  with  the  nation  at  large.  If 
be  wish  to  make,  not  nemimt  but 
Nil  nfbioas,  bsneiidal  reforms,  re# 
to  thooonntry,  he  will 
bo  gniSad  by  sttoh  men  as  Lord  Eldon, 
ho  will  ssleet  things  wbidi  all  see 
labeefils*  It  iHll  not  do  to  twist  the 
gmsr^  sj^irit  of  the  laws,  vbA  tamper 
wiHidioriffhtiofthesulilieet.  Iftho 
msms  of  change  and  abolition  hoTO 
liistened  upon  Mr  Fed,  wo  advise  him 
as  Ikienda  to  shake  it  off  as  soon  as 
pssaiMu  Wesssuie  him  thatithaa 
no  bald  on  the  jpobHc  mind,  and  that 
the  changte  whieh  liare  slresdy  been 
made,  are  regasded  by  the  eountry 
withanything rather  than  aatis&etion. 

This  Bill  psssed  the  House  of  Com* 
mana  with-  no  other  observation  tiian 
that  it  ottf^t  to  have  oompBehcnded 
other  aboliliattk 

Wo  win  pidc  no  quarrel  with  Mr 
Bohinson  for  giving  us  chasp  gin*  Wo 
hope  i*  will  dio  no  great  injury  to  mo- 
nism although  wo  cannot  a^rae  .with 
bim  and  Mr  Hume,  in  beliovang,  that, 
bocauae  cheap  liquors  do  notinake 
dnankarda  af  the  people  of  Firanoe  and 
UoOaad,  they  will  not  makedmnkarda 
of  the  psoploofthia  eountry.  Toren-; 
dsr  this  deservingof  weight,  it  should 
bo  pravnddmt  the  people  ^  thiaooun-^ 
try  see  of  the  same  censtitntion,  tem- 
psesmeatf  fasfate  andoaeupatian,  with 
these  of  FmneoMidHoUsad,  ami  have 
There  is  one  Mint, 
withiho  8i4joot> 
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which  deserves  seriottsnotiee.  Gin  will 
now  be  in  respect  of  service  nearly  as 
cheap  as  malt  liquor,  and  this  ought 
not  to  be.  The  ooossionsl  use  of  gin 
in  large,  smoky  places,  may  be  benefi-^ 
cisl,  even  necessary ;  but  still  we  wish- 
to  see  our  countrymen  quaff  British 
neetsr—4he  blood  of  John  Barleycorn, 
The  ktter  is  the  liqum:  for  the  £ng^ 
lishman  to  work  upon,  be  merry  upon, 
and  live  upon.  We  ftar  that  gin  will 
neiwcome  into  such  competition  with 
malt  liquor,  as  will  do  the  latter  sedoos 
i^juryt  vdA  yield  to  the  working  dasssa 
anything  rather  than  benefit.  Admit« 
ting  that  theChanceUorof  the  Exdie^ 
oner  vriaa  bound  by  eircumstanoes  to 
Qo  ^hat  he  baa  done,  we  hope  that 
he  will  take  the  firat  opportanity  flir 
vestsring  to  midt  liquor  its  privilm  in 
respect  of  chegmess.  Fortiiesakeof 
the  health  and  character  of  the  labour* 
ing  orders,  we  think  the  Government 
sbonld  make  a  point  of  keeping  mslt 
Bquca  as  far  as  pnesible  below  spirit* 
nous  liquors  in  price* 

We  pioceed  to  dm  new  Colonial 
System.  It  is  asserted  that  the  mde* 
pendence  of  the  Spamsh  Colonies  baa 
swept  away  the  morsl  bulwsiks  that 
protected  ourown^  and  that  a  chango 
of  syatom  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to 
retain  the  latter*  This  is  sssigned  as 
the  reason  for  the  change ;  but  we  sua* 
pact  the  true  one  to  be,  Mr  Huskis^ 
son's  panion  fan  dabbling  in  vdbat  ia 
called  Politiosl  Economjr.  In  speaking 
of  the  new  aystem,  it  inll  net  be  no* 
QBassrv  for  us  to  extsnd  our  observa* 
tkms  (lepond  Canada. 

We  do  not  like  die  rulers  of  thia 
oonntry  to  speak  of  the  loM  of  national 
possessions  as  a  thing  possible  end  nro4 
bable.  The  kuffusge,  thereiar^  whidi 
was  used  in  Fsuiament,  that  we  might 
lose  the  Colonies,  and  that  we  ought 
toactsadiOHghsuch  loss  would  ulti« 
matdy  be  unavoidable,  gave  ua  any* 
thing  rather  than  ^esaure*  It  was 
acaredhr  English,  and  it  was  not  c^ 
calated  to  produce  the  lesst  good, 
stther  at  home^  or  elsewhere.  To 
chanoe  the  system  avowedly,  less  to 
benefit  the  Colonies,  than  toka^  them 
from  revolt,  cannot  be  teadnng  them 
a  very  good  lesson.  The  langosge  waa 
cskolated  to  produce  the  bdief  that, 
should  they  revolt,  scaredy  any  effispta 
vpould  bo  made  to  retain  them  ;  and 
in  truth,  after,  die  doctrines  whadi 
have  as  long  been  promnlgatsd  in  ^s 
country  reqpeetlBg  such  mat|es%  it 
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may  be  doubled  wbether  cadi  efbrts 
would  be  at  all  jnstiflable.  Now  if 
Canada,  from  its  extent,  populatloD, 
and  neighbourhood,  be  in  any  danger 
of  dedaring  itself  independent,  what 
oourse  ought  we  to  pursue?  We 
ought,  on  Uie  one  hand,  to  render  it  to 
the  utmost  point  possible  dependent 
upon  us  for  prosperity ;  and,  on  ikt 
ower,  we  ought  to  keep  from  it,  to 
the  utmost  point  possible,  everything^ 
that  could  fill  it  with  the  spirit  of  re« 
Tolt,  and  enaUe  it  to  become  inde*- 
pendent  This  is,  we  think,  the  lan- 
guage of  common  sense,  if  it  be  not 
that  of ''  a  liberal  System." 

We  hare  the  means  for  msking  Ca* 
nada  dependent  upon  us  for  prosperity^ 
We  csn  giTe  it,  now  and  hoTOeforward, 
such  a  market  fnr  its  produce,  as  no 
other  country  in  the  world  can  give  it. 
The  BHi  for  allowing  the  importation 
of  Canadian  corn  was  a  sound  and 
wise  one.  It  was  yery  properiy  sepa- 
rated from  the  new  system ;  ana  it  was 
all  that  Canada  needed.  The  Lords 
ought  to  haTe  made  tlieir  stand,  not 
against  it,  but  against  the  Free  l^e 
Bill ;  for  the  latter  was  the  thing  that 
cut  away  the  foundations  of  die  Com 
Lawfr  By  allowing  Canada  to  send 
its  com  to  this  country,  we  do  the  best 
thing  possible  for  drawing  to  it  set- 
tlers and  agricultural  cajntal  from  the 
United  States,  as  well  se  Burope— we 
enrich  it — ^we  cause  its  own  interest  to 
confine  it  to  agriculture— we  place  it 
in  circumstances  that  would  ruin  it, 
were  it  to  separate  from  us*-«nd  we 
use  means  fi>r  enabling  our  own  pos- 
•essioiis  to  supply  us  with  bread. 

An  agrionltural  population,  gene* 
rally  speaking,  is  die  one  that  can  al- 
ways be  the  best  depended  on  forobe- 
dienoe  and  fiddity.  l^e  authors  of 
ookmial  revolt  are  commonly  the  in- 
habitants of  laige  places  -men  enga- 
ged in  commerce  and  manufactures. 
While  we  confine  Canada  to  agricul- 
ture, we  afttach  it  to  us  by  interest ; 
but  if  we  give  it  commerce  and  mami* 
factnres,  we  f^re  it  an  interest  in  ren- 
deriag  itself  independent.  The  agri- 
culturists will  fisel  that  the  loss  of  our 
market  would  ruin  them,  and  that 
thdr  independence  would  lose  them 
this  market.  But  the  merchants,  ship- 
owners, and  msnnfacturers,  will  fed 
their  connexion  with  us  to  be  very  of- 
ten a  source  of  injury.  Theywillfind 
the  mother  country  dra^  them  into 
wars^  l^aoe  them  under  ugurieot  re« 
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ffulations,  and  prerent  them  ftiom  ma- 
king laws  of  their  own^  that  would 
yidd  them  great  profit.  This  is  not 
alL  Commerce  and  manufiietnres 
would  give  to  Ctfilda  not  only  an  in- 
terest in,  and  a  q^t  for,  renderin|p 
itself  independent,  but  it  would  give 
to  it  the  means ; — it  would  give  to  it 
mcmey,  ships,  soldiers,  wsxlon,  pditi- 
dans,  factious  newspapers,  ambidons, 
discontented,  turbulent  spirito—eTiOT- 
tfaing  necessary. 

We,  of  course,  think,  that  notlung 
more  was  necessary  for  attaching  Ca- 
nada to  us,  than  the  opening  of  our 
ports  finr  its  agricultural  produce.  We 
think,  that  for  giring  to  this  attadi- 
ment  the  longest  possible  duration,  it 
was  not  more  necmary  to  grant  this, 
than  it  was  to  refuse  what  has  been 
granted  in  addition.  Other  people, 
however,  who  have  somewhat  more 
influence  in  such  matters  than  we 
have,  think  differently.  The  Canadian 
agriculturist  is  to  eigoy  die  privilege 
conceded  to  him  for  a  few  months-- 
until  the  next  sesdon  of  Parliament— 
and  then,  aa  far  as  we  can  disooTer,  he 
is  to  be  placed,  all  things  conskiered, 
about  on  a  levd  widi  the  generaUtf 
of  foreign  fanners  in  ourmarket.  Has 
connexion  with  us  will  then  be  of  ne 
preat  vdue  to  him.  Canada  is  to  \m^^ 
its  own  ships,  it  is  to  hare  a  diipning 
interest/  a  mercantile  interest,  and,  «xr 
course,  a  manufacturing  interest  of 
some  kind  or  other  must  fiiUow.  It  is 
to  trade  with,  and  be  traded  with,  by 
odier  nations.  It  is  to  have  every- 
dung  that,  in  our  poor  judgment,  ia 
necessary  fbr  hastening  the  period  of 
its  independence,  l^e  new  sysleai 
will  strip  us  of  our  Colonies  sooner 
than  the  old  one  would  have  done^  1^ 
at  least  a  century. 

To  retain  our  Colonies,  w^  must- 
retain  our  navd  supremacy*  The  Navy 
is  the  link  which  connects  the  seatter-i 
ed  members  of  the  Empire  together  aa 
a  whole.  If  ever  we  lose  our  supre- 
macy on  the  ocean,  the  Empire  will 
be  torn  limb  from  limb;  me  trmUc 
may  be  left  us,  but  the  memben 
which  are  so  essentid  for  its  due  nou- 
rishment, will  be  lost  fot  ever.  The 
trash  of  the  Economists,  that  the  lose 
of  our  transmarine  poaocorioas  would 
yield  us  but  little  injury,  is  abundant- 
ly refuted  by  therestricaoasand  prdtt- 
bttiona  which  att  indapendent  nations 
create  against  tMfor  thdr  owa  benefit. 
When  we  kok  at  diia,  we  auuRPt^bat 
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thnik*  UmI  tbe  MMtevfttiim  o£  oar  luhr 
nlmamemMcy  aliould  be  tbe  fint  thii^ 
l^wkea  at  by  our  bteteMDen>  Mid  tliat 
measiunee  which  tend  to  undennine 
aad  destroy  it,  mutt  tend,  in  «n  e({ttal 
dflgree,  to  ruin  the  country. 

Noftwithfttanding  ttuB,  our  boasted 
NaT%ation  Lmwb  have  been  Mttered 
away,  until  nothing  is  left  of  them,* 
save  a  comparatively  worthless  iragf 
mant.  Akemtions  were  made  a  short 
tUEoe  since,  which  seem  to  be  thtowing 
our  European  carrying  trade  into  the 
hands  of  fordf^ers^  It  has  hom  said 
that  this  has  mcressed  our  trade ;  we 
should  be  glad  to  see  the  proofs  of  it 
We  ihink  Eng^h  sailors,  wiUi  flEuni- 
lies  in  this  country,  would  be  some* 
what  better  consumers  for  us^.than- 
ftmga  saikflcsy  having  their  familiea 
in  other  oountries.  We  think  it  ii  the 
aonsrnnffru,  and  not  the  carrieta,  of 
gooda  who  extend  trade.  It  was  them 
exttlttngly  stated,  that  we  m&e  rao- 
ddiaig  our  eounti^  the  common  mar^ 
ket  ibr  the  nxxUof  the  vrorld;  it  now 
tniBS  out,  that  we  were  only  assistii^ 
another  nation  to  become  this.  We 
have  now  abandoned  the  idea,  and. 
Instead  of  wishing  the  goods  of  the 
universe  to  pass  through  our  hands, 
we  do  not  even  wish  the  goods  of  our 
Colonies  to  pass  through  them.  The 
Marqnia  of  Lansdowne  ccmgratulated 
the  Feen  on  the  final  destruction  of 
^  Navigation  Laws  by  the  new  Co* 
kmial  system.  The  Earl  of  Liverpool 
denied  that  the  new  system  produced 
any  such  e£^t,  and  he  denied  this,  on 
^  ground  that  foreigners  were  ^t 
rsatrained  from  entering  the  carrymg 
trsde  between  this  country  and  the 
Colonies.  This  is  {undoubtedly  true ; 
but  then,  we  no  longer  monopolise 
tlus  carryii^  trade.  Foreigners  may 
take  thor  goods  to  the  Colonies  in 
their  own  amps,  and  they  may  supply 
theaa^vca  w^th  the  produce  of  the 
CoJooiea  by  their  own  ships.  The 
Colonies  are  to  have  their  own  vesads, 
aad  tbey  mav,  if  it  suit  them,  carry 
on  their  whole  trade  with  us  by  these 
veaidi  We  need  ssy  no  more  toudi* 
ii^  the  efl^ts  of  tbe  new  Colonial  sys- 
tem on  the  Nav^ation  Laws* 

If  this  diange- prove  anything  be« 
yond  a  nominu  one— If  it  have  any 
great  effect,  it  must  do  the  most  grie* 
voos  injury  to  the  British  Navy. 

Jf  there  be  my  people  who  imagine 
Ifaatby  nmkiplving  foreign  sailors  we 
nmltiply  Brittsa  ones,  we  refer  them 


to  the  comparative  numbtf  of  &e  lat- 
ter employed  in  our  European  com- 
merce in  the  last  two  years.  Thiswil} 
B^i^e  us  £rom  the  necessity  of  say- 
ing how  the  trading  of  other  nations 
with  tbe  Colonies  will  operate  on  our 
Navy»  The  Colonial  vessels  may  be 
Oidled  British  ones,  and  their  crew* 
mav  be  subjected  to  our  laws;  but 
still  they  will  differ  widely  from  our 
own.  The  families  of  Briti^  sailors 
live  in  this  country;  they  consume 
much  taxed  mroduoe,  and  thereby  cmi« 
tribute  larffelv  to  the  Revenue.  The 
families  of  the  Colonial  seamen  will 
live  in  the  Cokmies,  and  they  will  con- 
tiibutesearedy  anything  to  the  Reve- 
nue. That  labour  whi(£  is  needed  bf 
our  superabundant  population,  will  be 
givea  toa  popuktion  tnat  needs  it  nou 
If  the  Colonies  think  pn^er  to  re« 
volt,  they  will  have  a  marine  to  asskt 
them;  and  their  inddpendenoe  will 
take  from  us  s  large  portion  of  our 
seamen.  For  the  preservation  of  our 
superioritv  on  the  ocean,  it  is  essential 
that  our  snips  should  be  British  oiiea 
— that  they  should  be  manned  with 
British  seamen,  with  men  bom  here, 
having  their  families  here— having  aU 
their  hopes  and  prejudices  chained  to 
this  country. 

Of  the  nations  to  which  we  are  gi- 
ving fleets,  not  one  is  likely  to  asdst 
us  in  case  of  war.  That  nation,  for 
whidi  we  are  doing  the  most,  at  one 
time  could  beat  us  on  the  ocean; 
against  it,  the  Navigation  Laws  were 
chiefly  directed;  it  is  our  rival  in 
shipping,  commerce,  manufactures — 
ahmist  everything.  If  in  war  these 
naii<ms  should  remain  neutral,  they 
VMmld  engross  tbe  carrying  trade,  and 
their  ^ips  would  keep  us  continually 
involved  in  disputes  with  them. 

We  will  add  nethmg  here  to  what 
we  have  heretofore  said  on  Free  Trade  ; 
our  opinions  remain  unalterai. 

People  speak  of  going  back  to  a  na- 
tural system — of  returning  to  a  com- 
mon and  natural  standard.  Now,  let 
any  man  look  at  this  empire.  Let 
him  look  first  at  this  paltry  islsnd, 
and  then  at  its  possessrons  in  Africa, 
Asia,  and  America.  Let  him  remark 
that  our  aggregate  population  consists 
of  a  nurobtf  of  races  of  men  which  in- 
habit difierent  climes,  speak  different 
tongues,  follow  different  religions, 
have  no  common  feelings,  and  cannot 
be  mixed.  Let  him  remsrk,  that  tbey 
are  kept  together  as  a  whole  by  the 
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intellect,  bkod,  nd  treMUVf,  of  the 
twenty  miBinm  berew  Now  every- 
tbuig  in  this  it  unuitiinl  to  the  ket 
d^ffxe  ;  it  k  a  fiifarie  railed  by  oon« 
tmmmate  art,  and  which  nothing  bat 
eonrammate  art  can  protect  from  rnin; 
and  yet,  to  preierfe  it,  we  are  to  re« 
torn  to  a  natural  fyttem  I  What  are 
we  to  gain  by  a  oonmion  and  ,nataial 
•tandard?  We  are  to  lower  here  warn 
and  profitBy  general  income,  to  the 
kvel  which  they  diow  in  other  conn* 
triea !  We  are  thus  in  realitr  to  raise 
Tery  coDsidenbl?  to  oivieifea  the 
pHce  of  the  prodnce  of  other  conn- 
tries,  and  todiminiA  that  of  our- own. 
We  are  to  prqiortion  national  wealth, 
trade,  leremie,  and  power,  to  territory 
tmd  population,  throoghont  Europe ; 
we  axe  to  throw  from  us  our  pie-emi* 
nenccj  and  render  ourselTes  the  oon« 
tempt  of  the  great  powers  of  the 
w«»rld. 

We  need  say  bat  little  here  of  the 
Catholics.  In  a  petition  which  they 
presented  to  Parliament  in  the  early 
part  of  the  session,  ther  declared,  that 
if  the  bill  for  ^tting  down  the  Asao« 
dadon  passed  into  a  law,  they  would 
yield  unconditional  obedience  to  it. 
It  passed  into  a  law,  and  yet  the  Ca- 
tholics are  forming  what  is  to  be  prac- 
tically the  Association  which  Parlia- 
ment intended  to  extinguish.  Let 
tiie  nation  mark  this,  andit  will  yalue 
Catholic  pledges  and  promises  as  it 
ought— it  win  look  upon  them  as 
things  only  intended  to  be  Tiolated. 

An  Association  of  Protestant  noble- 
men has,  we  see,  been  formed  to  aid 
the  Catholios.  To  one  of  its  memben, 
the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  we  must 
isy  a  few  words.  He  wpetia  of  his 
amwtion  for  his  lamented  brother. 
Now  we  will  ask  him,  if  that  brother 
advocated  unconditional  Emancipa- 
tion, as  he  seems  to  do?  Does  he 
beliere  that  brodier  wished  the  dis- 
al^ties  to  be  removed  by  means 
€i  factious  Associations?  Does  he 
think  that  brother  was  so  for  destitute 
of  honour  and  honesty,  as  to  wish  the 
Catholics  to  be  admitted  to  power  in 
any  other  way  than  by  the  foir  and 
proper  working  of  the  Constitution  ? 
Does  he  imagine  that  an  Association, 
tending  to  re-produce,  and  meaning  to 
assist,  the  Catholic  one,  would  have 
been  sanctioned  by  that  brother?  We 
will  tdl  him  that  he  ia  following  oon- 
dnct  which  that  brother,  if  now  li- 
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▼ing,  would  have  besQ  the  first  to  M^ 
probate.  We  will  teU  him  tolhery 
that  hia  Association  ism  faetious  one^ 
that  it  is  an  oticonstitutkmal  eoe.  awl 
Uuit  it  grossly  violates  the  sphit^  if 
not  the  lettcr,ef  the  laws,  which  were 
so  latdy  passed  to  put  down  Grange 
and  Catholic  Assorlattnns.  In  addi- 
tioD  to  aU  this,  we  wiU  tell  hhn  tlMt^ 
the  time  is  not  yet  arrived  foi^  ant  knot 
of  Irish  laadholden  whatever  to  take 
upon  themselves  to  alter  tile  laws  and 
constitution  of  Britain  at  pleasure, 
and  to  seise  upon  the  management  <^ 
vublic  affiiirs  in  defiance  of  the  fed- 
mga  of  the  British  pccmleb 

Mr  Canning  met  t£e  questiea  fer 
pnttingdown  the  CathoMc  Assooiatio» 
with  openness  and  bokhiess,  whidi 
did  him  the  highest  honour ;  he  met 
it  in  a  manner  wortiiy  of  him  as  a- 
British  Mhiister.  Tetof  tiiis  NoU& 
Association  Mr  Canning's  sDn-in-*law 
is  a  member.  How  is  tnis  to  be  ex«^ 
plained?  How  does  it  happen  that  the 
needs  of  what  is  called  the  GrenviUe 
ty  belong  to  this  Association? 
[ow  does  it  happen  that  the  frienda 
of  Mr  Canning  and  the  GienviUitea— 
the  men  who  have  called  Associa- 
tions the  curse  of  Ireland— die  men 
who  have  uttered  everytidng  that 
could  be  uttered  against  Orange  sad 
Catholic  Associations — the  men  who 
have  actually  framed  and  passed  laws 
to  make  the  latter  hig^v  penal— how 
does  it  hsppen,  we  say,  that  tiiese  very 
men  are  the  first  to  resuscitate  foe- 
tious  Associations,  and  to  become  the 
leading  memben  of  them  ?  We  aak 
these  questions  in  the  name  of  com- 
mon justice.  If  it  be  lawAd  for  the 
Irish  Pteers  to  form  foctious  Associa- 
tions, then  we  demand  that  it  be  made 
lawful  for  the  Iriah  Commonen  to 
form  Constitutionai  ones.  If  it  be 
lawAil  for  men  to  associate  for  tiie 
purpose  of  making  rital  idteralions  in 
tiie  laws  and  constitution,  tiien  we 
demand  that  it  be  made  lawful  for 
men  to  assodate  for  the  purpose  of 
defimding  the  laws  and  constitution. 
The  formmg  of  this  Noble  Associa- 
tion, just  after  tiie  passing  of  the  laws 
for  putting  down  Associations  in  Ire- 
land, by  the  very  men  who  passed 
these  laws,  is  most  scandalous  and 
abominable. 

Mr  Hume  made  his  motion  for  the 
spoliation  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  he 
hinted  that  the  Catholic  religion  ougfit 
15 
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to  be  made  die  nctitoal  oneof  lie.  Machisei^— the  CunenevS-the  Re« 

land.*  We lui?e  no  wish  to  speak  Tery  daction  ^Taxea— the  Estmiates— the 

hanhly  of  this  indiyidiul,  for  a  per-  Laws  against  fiksphemy  and  Sedition 

tiim  of  good  intention  seems  to  be  —the  Impressment  of  Seamen-*the 

mixed  with  his  follies ;  bat  really  affidrs  of  India— the  re-modelline  of 

when  we  torn  fhnn  his  talents  and  the  Irish  Churchy  and  the  estabUsh- 

aeqniraneDtSy  to  what  he  attempts,  ment  <^  a  new  national  religion  in 

we  are  astounded.  In  the  last  two  ses*  Ireland.   Not  twenty  Mr  Humes,  but 

aiena  of  Parliament,  he  has  been  oo*  one, — a  single  one, — that  one  whose 


cvpied  with  the  following  Questions  speeches  every  man  may  read  in  the 

wmtm^  othars:— The  Repeal  of  the  newspapers,— has  had  all  these  matters 

ComlnnationLaws— the  Repeal  of  the  under  his  care  togetherl  Burke  and 

Laws    i^ainst    the   Emigration   of  Pitt  were  nothing  to  him.  Had  Burke 

Workmen,  and  the  Exportation  of  himself  attempted  what  Mr  Hume  at< 


•  Jdst  as  this  sheet  was  going  to  press,  we  received  the  St  James's  Chrsnieie  of 
Jaly  14^  and  we  hsire  great  sstisfiietion  in  Uylog  beftNre  our  readers  the  fi9ltowing^ 
tract  Irnb  it  :— 

*  We  have  inserted,  in  our  preceding  eolomnsb  an  abridgment  of  the  DoUin 
PkeeoMos'  Journal  (a  Roman  Catholic  print,)  report  of  the  proceedings  of  a  Roman 
GatiM>Kc  Meeting  lately  h^  in  DaUin.  The  conduct  of  the  Meeting  presents  an 
aBsnuttg  pktnre  of  the  kind  of  unanimity  which  prcTails  amongst  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, and  a  (air  sample  of  the  degree  of  contentment  which  Sir  Francis  BurdeU's 
Bill,  aooonpanied  by  the  <'  wings*'  so  ssgaciously  proposed  by  Mr  LiUleton  and 
Lord  F.  Oower,  would  bave  given  to  Ireland.  What  we  have  given  the  report  for 
is^  however,  a  matter  of  mudi  higher  interest  than  either  the  squabbles  of  Uie  Ro- 
man Cathc^cs  amongst  themselves,  or  the  blunders  of  bungling  legislators.  It  is 
&e  following  grave  charge  brought  by  Mr  O'Connell  sgatnst  the  government ;  or  at 
least  against  ti^  part  of  it  which  favoured  his  views.  Spesking  in  extenuation  of 
his  scquieseence  in  the  proposidon  of  the  wings,  the  lesmed  gentleman  said,  that 
he  concurred  in  the  obnoxious  measures,  because  '  there  was  a  prospect  of  having 
Ike  g<memmtia  identified  wUh  the  people  and  their  clergy^  of  establishing  a  mutual  confi. 
dance  between  those  who  govern  and  those  who  obey— when,  instaid  of  the  govern- 
ment bdng  opposed  to  the  clergy,  thxxx  #a8  a  lasUBOOD  or  BgtABUsamo,  lids 

VHB  SOQTCB,  A  NATIONAL  CHUBCH.* 

,  **  Bfr  O'Connell  is,  as  we  ere  bound  to  believe,  a  man  of  honour :  It  is  no  tm- 
peadmient  of  his  title  to  this  character,  that  he  is  a  violent  politician,  still  less  that 
he  Isbonrs  for  the  temporal  sopremaqr  of  that  drardi,  which,  as  a  eonsdsntkwa 
Roman  Cstiiolic^  he  believes  to  be  the  true  one :  no  num  was  ever  stneerely  a  pa- 
triot, or  smeerely  rdlgioai^  without  somewhat  more  of  enthusiasm  than  is  predsely 
eampntible  with  worldly  prudence.  We  have,  therefore,  no  pretext  for  doubting 
Mt  CVConneirs  versdty,  when  he  tdls  us  diat  he  was  led  to  expect  (and  Us  la». 
gwge  implies  by  some  members  of  adsrinistnition)  that  the  government  of  the  sister- 
Usgdom  was  to  be  identified  with  the  Roman  Gstholic  deigy,  and  that  i\|wiy  taof  fo 
is  miSallad  Of  <Aeeita£fiiibi<  rei^ibn  m  iW^ 
kf  the  Presbyterian  discipline  in  Scotland. 

«  Neither  the  lightness  of  this  charge,  which,  if  it  be  wdl  founded,  will  sustain  an 
impsadunent,  nor  the  duuacter  of  the  accuser,  which,  as  we  have  said,  is  perfectly 
fefp  from  stain  of  any  kind,  will  permit  that  the  naatter  can  rest  in  its  present  stsge. 
n^  meabecs  of  administration,  with  whom  Mr  O'Connell  communicated  through 
||ia  Committee  at  Sir  Frsncis  Burdett's,  are  well  known ;  they  must  be  the  parties 
ti  idioin  the  learned  gentleman  alludes  as  having  held  out  to  him  hopes  that  the 
menmient  of  Ireland  should  be  identified  with  the  priests,  and  that  Popery  should 
as  the  established  religion  in  Ireland  s  and  they  must  either  purge  themselves  of  the 
dvge,  or  sink  under  it." 

ne  long  established  charscter  and  great  circulation  of  the  St  James's  Chronicle 
srt  well  known,  and  render  it  quite  unnecessary  for  lis  to  say  one  word  in  recom- 
ONndation  of  this  spirited  and  independent  joumsl ;  but  we  csnnot  help  saying 
that,  in  the  hands  of  the  present  editor,  it  continues  to  sustsin  the  reputation  tt 
hss  maintaitted  for  upwards  of  half  a  century,  as  a  paper  disthiguished  by  high  Kte- 
TOf  talent,  devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  C  N. 
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tempts,  he  would  have  done  nothing 
but  make  Uunders ;  and  it  may  easily 
be  oonceiyed  tliftt  the  latter  blundera 
most  awfully.  Mr  Hume  seems  to  be 
a  sober  man,  a  man  of  no  imagination, 
and  what  he  draws  his  opinion  of  his 
competency  to  meddle  with  matters 
like  these  from,  we  cannot  conjecture. 

The  pretended  friends  of  Ireland 
wish  to  rob  the  Clergy  of  their  kiid  ; 
it  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  Ireland  that 
this  land  belongs  to  the  Clergy.  Upon 
the  church  lands  ihe  Government  will 
have  the  greatest  influence  in  re-oon^ 
structing  society,  extinguishing  mid- 
dle-men, lowering  rents,  promoting 
proper  division,  and  establishing  Bri« 
tMi  fiutners  and  Britii^  modes  of  ma«> 
nagement  The  necessary  reform  in 
Irish  land-letting  may  be  commenced 
on  these  lands ;  and  the  possession  of 
them  by  the  clergy  may  be,  and  we 
trust  will  be,  made  the  source  of  ines- 
timable benefits  to  the  Irish  peasant- 
ry. So  long  as  the  Clergy  of  Ireland 
shall  act  as  they  are  now  acting,  and 
shall  maintain  the  character  which 
they  now  bear,  they  will  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  any  one.  This  nation 
knows  well  their  worth,  it  knows  how 
necessary  they  sjttj  it  knows  by  what 
title  they  hold  their  possessions,  and 
it  will  support  them.  Motions  like 
this  of  Mr  Hume  will  only  do  them 
service. 

We  must  now  proceed  to  the  grant 
ifor  providing  for  the  education  of  the 
Bon  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that,  a  few 
years  ago,  the  House  of  Commons  re- 
iiiaed  to  place  the  Duke  on  an  equality 
with  the  other  Royal  Dukes  in  respect 
of  income.  Now,  if  the  annual  sums 
wbidi  were  then  assigned  to  certain 
of  bis  brothers  had  been  rewards  for 
past  services,  this  might  have  been 
exceedingly  proper.  They  might  have 
had  Strong  claims,  and  he  might  have 
had  none.  But  diese  sums,  and  the 
sum  asked  fbr  him^  partook  in  no  de- 
gree whatever  of  the  nature  of  re- 
ward ;  they  were  asked  exclusioely  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  essential 
for  the  proper  support  of  the  exalted 
personages  in  question.  The  reason 
given  by  the  Hdiise  for  its  refusal  was, 
not  that  the  sum  was  more  than  the 
Duke  needed  for  his  maintenance,  but 
that  all  was  not  right  with  his  private 
character. 

Now,  we  cannot  think  that  the 
House  of  Commons  had  any  earthly 


right  to  resist  the  grant  on  any  such 
ground.  Irregularity  of  private  life 
can  form  no  constitutional  reason  for 
withholding  from  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Family  a  necessary  and  equita- 
ble provision.  It  may  be  an  argument 
against  liberality ;  it  can  be  none  for 
starvation.  The  constitution  assigns 
incomes  to  tliese  members,  not  to  re- 
ward their  private  virtues,  but  to  en- 
able them  to  maintain  their  rank  in 
society.  Whatever  right  the  House  of 
Commons  may  have  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  puhlic  conduct  of  public 
servants,  we  think  it  has  none  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  private  conduct  of 
individuals  holding  no  public  trust. 
ft  is  raondly  incapacita^  for  exer- 
cising such  a  right.  The  laws  of  die 
realm  are  held  to  be  sufficient  for  pu- 
nishing everything  in  human  conduct 
that  ought  to  be  punished ;  and  that 
which  they  overlook,  ought  not  to  be 
punishable  by  the  House  of  Commons. 

If  anything  be  necessary  to  prove 
the  truth  of  this,  it  may  be  found  in 
the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
The  House  could  not  refuse  the  money 
on  the  ground  which  it  took,  without 
inflicting  a  grievous  punishment  upon 
him  for  that  which  the  laws  do  not 
punish.  It  could  not  refuse  the  mo- 
ney, without  publicly,  and  with  all 
the  solemnity  and  authority  of  legis- 
lative deliberation,  blasting  bis  repu- 
tation— the  most  terrible  punishment 
that  could  fall  on  an  honourable  man. 
It  did  the  one,  and  of  course  it  did 
both.  It,  in  reality,  condemned  him 
to  pay  a  heavy  yearly  fine  for  life  ;  it 
denied  him  the  means  of  maintaining 
his  rank  in  society — ^it,  in  eifect,  brand- 
ed him  ;  held  him  up  to  puh^c  con- 
tempt; and  baushedhim  the  coun- 
try. 

Now,  if  we  concede  that  the  House 
of  Commons  can  constitutionaBy  in- 
flict a  punishment  Bke  this,  every 
man  living  will  concede,  in  return,  Uiat 
it  ought  only  to  be  inflicted  upon  pro- 
per evidence.  Every  one  will  admit, 
that,  however  base  the  Dukeit  private 
conduct  might  have  been,  the  baseness 
ought  to  have  been  properly  substan- 
tiated before  the  passing  of  sentence. 
But  what  proper  evidence  had  the 
House  before  it;  and  what  proper 
evidence  did  it  call  for  ?  None — not  a 
tittle.  No  distinct  charge  was  made 
against  the  exalted  individual.  The 
members  were 


-— — *'  stnuig«ly  fantasied ; 
rosses3*d    with   rumours,  full  of  idle 

dreams; 
Not  knowing  what  thej  fear*d,  but  full  of 

fear." 
They  lunted;  tbey  bad  heard  what 
they  could  not  repeat ;  they  could  not 
explain  themselves;  and  they  could 
not  poBsibly,  i'rom  what  had  reached 
tfaem>  allow  theDuke  themoney.  Vague 
i^porta — interested  reports — reports 
distinctly  traceable  to  the  most  foul 
'  motives  and  the  most  abandoned  in- 
dividuals—constituted  the  evidence. 
These  hints— this  shaking  of  heads--* 
Ibis  careful  oononlment  of  what  the 
allied  criminality  was,  did  the  Duke 
far  more  iigury  than  the  most  full  in- 
vestigation would  have  done.  They 
led  Uie  nation  to  believe  everything 
to  be  true  which  the  ruflSans  of  fac 
tjon  thought  proper  to  propagate.  The 
nation  thought  that  conduct  must  have 
been  of  a  very  horrible  character  which 
could  not  even  be  described  j  and 
which  the  House  of  Commons  thought 
fmod  to  punish,  b^  solemnly  blasting 
Uie  Duke's  reputation,  and  withhold- 
ing from  him  the  means  of  maintain* 
ing  his  rank  in  society.  The  nation 
imagined  that  libellers  might  lie — 
that  the  tattlers  of  drawing-rooms 
might  be  misinformed—but  it  could 
not  believe  that  members  of  the  House 
4>f  Commons  would  give  a  vote  fraught 
with  such  fearful  consequences  to  the 
jndividuAl  afft^cted  by  it,  without  the 
jnost  accurate  information. 

Having  shown  upon  what  evidence 
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the  House  condemned,  we  will  now 
say  something  touching  the  truth  of 
this  evidence.  We  have  ascertained 
from  those  who  have  had  the  very  best 
means  of  making  themselves  thorough- 
ly acquainted  with  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland's disposition  and  life,  and  up- 
on whom  we  can  implicitly  rely,  that 
he  is  a  man  of  the  best  heart  and  prin- 
ciples—that he  is  a  man  full  of  good 
intention  and  high  honour.  We  have 
ascertained  that  he  has  never  been  a 
gamester,  a  corrupter  of  female  inno- 
cence, &c.  &c. ;  and  that  he  is  a  strict 
economist.  We  grant  that  he  has  his 
failings  like  other  men — that  like  other 
men  he  may  have  committed  his  errors 
--■but  we  maintain,  that  nothing — ^no- 
thing— can  be  alleged  i^nst  him,  to 
justify  or  palliate  the  treatment  he  has 
met  with. 

What  we  have  said  in  the  Duke's 
favour,  receives  ample  confirmation 
from  what  fell  from  several  memben 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  during  the 
late  discussions.  Sir  G.  Hose  deckuwd, 
that  he  found  the  Duke  abroad,  sur- 
rounded by,  and  enjoying  the  confi- 
dence of,  men  of  the  first  principles 
and  honour;  and  that  he  had  been 
able  to  discover  nothing,  from  much 
intercourse,  and  great  opportunities 
for  observation,  save  what  was  worthy 
of  him  as  a  prince  and  a  gentleman. 
Some  of  the  Whigs  bore  powerful 
testimony  to  thegoodnessof  the  Duke's 
heart,  and  the  correctness  of  his  prin- 
ciples. We  subjoin  a  letter*  received 
from  his  Royal  Highness,  by  a  friend 


*  I^terfromE.R.B.  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  to*** '''^''*''*. 

Berlin,  March  29, 1825. 
My  Dear  *  *  * 

Your  kind  letter  of  the  I6th  readied  me  this  afternocm,  and  I  lose  no 
time  in  retnfn^^  you  my  yery  hart  thaidtt  for  it,  and  for  havmg  a^^ 
To  folly  aUmy^iiestions.  With  respect  to  my  boy,  he  is,  thank  God,  p^- 
fecUy  recoTered;  but  the  accident  he  met  with  was  ^  on  a  journey  widi 
mtbut  at  pby  with  his  brother  and  another  little  play-feUow,  die  grand- 
Zl  orMrs^Blckandoff,  who  was  with  my  kte  mother.  The  boyB  w«e 
rommng  and  playing  hide  and  seek,  when  George  nummg,  shpt  upon  Ac 
SSandPTt  the  joint  of  hi3  left  dhow;  but  though  he  ^ 
hoiT  I  most  MV  I  never  saw  a  little  fellow  of  more  courage,  for  the  bone 
5S'ir?(7my%»ee,)  and  liiough  the  operation,  he  was  told,  wa. 
^^'Zn^jrZfS^  «  I  know  you  won  t  gLve  me  more  nam 
1^  nLaaary  r  and  he  inuaediately  aubmitted,  and  never  gave  a  kallo, 
^^^^Z^A^^.  «id  I  believe  iere  is  h«rdly  any  operatum  mo« 
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in  thli  ooimtry.  who^  though  he  has  anythiog  rtther  than  a  bad  heart  and 
had  lome  scraples  respectiiig  the  dis-  eomipt  nriDdplea. 
cksiu^^  yet  thinks  himself  justified  by  This  letter  will  be  read  with  de^ 
the  occasion^  in  laying  it  before  thie  interest  <m  another  account.  The  in- 
public.  The  unprecedented  malignity  formation  which  it  conveys  touching 
of  the  attack  upon  an  honourable  man,  the  young  Prince— the  young  Gboegb, 
will  apologise  for  Uie  departure  from  will  be  doubly  grateful  to  the  country 
the  common  rules  of  i^vate  corre-  after  the  rile  attempts  which  have 
spondence.  Let  every  unbiassed  man  been  made  to  wound  the  child  throo^ 
— «very  father— read  this  letter ;  and  Uie  parent.  It  has  been  almost  denied 
dien  ask  himself,  if  it  be  possible  for  that  the  Prince  is  in  the  line  of  sue* 
its  writer  to  be  what  he  has  been  re-  cession,  and  it  has  been  more  than  in- 
presented  to  be.  The  kindness  and  sinuated,  that  the  most  common  and 
warmth  of  the  firiend— the  pride  and  vukar  education  would  be  anfficieni 
auction  of  the  parent— the  attach*  for  him.  Thia  will  only  render  the  in* 
ment  of  the  relative— and  the  anxiety  nocent  and  unconscious  boy  mote  dear 
of  the  patriot,  which  it  displays,  prove  to  the  nation ;  however  the  nation  may 

painful.  Not  a  tear  did  he  shed.  The  first  three  days  they  kept  him  in 
bed,  as  he  is  80  lively,  but  afterwards  he  had  his  arm  in  a  sling  for  six 
wedcB,  and  now  is  quite  recovered ;  the  bone  is  still  somewhat  enlarged, 
or,  radier,  I  should  aay,  the  ligaments  of  the  bone  appear  larger,  but  the 
aorgeon  says,  as  the  ligaments  fill  up  all  will  disi^p^ ;  he  has  the  entire 
nse  of  his  arm,  can  use  it  in  all  directions,  and  is  as  strong  as  ever.  He 
is  very  like  our  fjeunily,  resembles  very  much  the  oicture  <»  West's,  where 
I  am  with  my  two  younger  brothers  and  the  large  Newfoundland  dog.  He 
speaks  English  and  Grerman  fluently ;  I  have  a  moat  excellent  Eng^iaii 
nurse,  who  has  been  with  him  these  last  five  years.  He  is  the  besl^bem- 
pered  child  I  ever  saw,  very  wild  and  manly,  and  I  have  never  cauffht  him 
fibbing  in  my  life ;  he  tells  durectly  when  he  gets  into  a  scrape,  and  lias  not 
learnt  his  tasks  welL  A  prodigious  fund  of  humour  he  has  innate  in  him. 
Now  if  I  have  bared  you  with  all  this,  it  is  your  own  fault,  as  you  wished 
me  to  tell  you  all  about  him.  He  hais,  thank  God,  perfect  hodth,  and  I 
am  excessively  strict  with  him,  keeping  him  to  regular  hovs  and  dieC 
My  brother's  children  are  delightful ;  Uie  little  bov  is  two  montfas  older 
than  George,  but  mine  is  taller,  as  his  boy,  poor  fellow,  was  very  riddv, 
though  now  quite  stout ;  the  little  girl  is  dehgfatful,  and  mndi  more  livelv 
than  the  boy;  they  resemble  more  their  cousins  of  Mecklenbui^^ 
than  my  boy.  The  Grand  Duke  is  married  to  the  Ducheea  of  Cam- 
bridge's elder  nsteri  who  has  b\bo  charmine  children.  I  have  been  this 
winter  myself  very  far  from  well.  I  caught  cold  the  night  previous  to 
Christmas  day,  having  travelled  all  night  in  an  open  carriage  fhnn  Hanover, 
in  ord^  to  eat  my  Christmas  dinner  with  my  family ;  at  first  I  paid  no  at- 
tention to  it,  and  this  brought  on  inflammaticm  on  my  lungs,  wbkh  kept 
me  five  weeks  to  my  honse.  Bat  moHwie  kerbe  ne  pirit /mmais.  Let 
me  hear  firom  yon  soon  agam. 

Youn  very  sincerely, 

Erkest. 

P.S.  I  am  an  anxiety  respecting  ihe  Cathdic  Qnealioii.  I  kmc  it  will 
be  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  hope  that  die  Lords  wiU  do 
their  duty,  and  throw  it  out.  I  really  look  on  the  salvation  of  the  country  to 
depend  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  Cfampch.  Are  die  Bishopa 
staunch,  or  has  #  *  #  #  «  a  #  grot  more  of  his  brethren  over  to  ma 
*•**•♦*♦  tenets  ?  Once  more,  GodbleM  you,  and  grant  that  wic  may 
meet  agam,  and  that  I  may  show  you  my  boy. 
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iui^  been  dihided  tofUchiiM^  the  fkther. 
it  is  in  no  danger  of  being  deinded 
tondiing  tbe  offi^ring. 

Tlie  grant  for  the  edncatkm  of  the 
Dnchew  of  Kent's  daughter  was  car- 
ried bj  acrhmmtiop,  that  for  the  edn- 
oaticm  of  the  Duke  of  Cnmberiand's 
mm,  was  resitted  by  the  Whigs  to  the 
mmost.  Mr  Brot^m  deckred,  at 
l3ie  oataet,  that  he  would  oppose  the 
ktler  in  e?erj  stage,  and  he  icept  his 
word.  Hap^  it  is  for  the  Duchess 
of  Kent  that  she  has  diosen  her  friends 
among  the  Whigs— unhappj  it  is  for 
Ae  Duke  of  Cumberland  that  he  has 
bekmged  to  the  Tories !  The  chief 
mnndof  opposition  was,  thatalthough 
ttie  monej  was  asked  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  son,  it  was  meant  for  the 
Qseof  diefiMher.  To  have  saved  this 
from  utter  contempt,  it  ought  to  hare 
been  prored,  ddier  that  the  Duke  h^ 
no  son,  or  that  this  son  had  no  need  of 
education.  It  was  asserted,  that  the 
House  of  Commons  could  not  grant 
the  money  without  acting  inoonsist- 
enthr  witii  its  former  conduct  Now, 
aa  me  House  was  never  thought  to  be 
infallible,  it  might,  without  any  loss 
of  character,  have  been  guilty  of  in- 
eoBsistency,  in  redresBing  wrongs  in- 
fficted  by  itself.  If  this  House  will 
only  compare  its  present  principles  and 
eoiMtuct  with  those  whicn  it  displayed 
a  very  few  years  ago,  we  think  it  will 
maintain  a  msereet  silence  toudiing  its 
ooBsisteney.  Not  the  shadow  of  argu- 
ment or  reason  oould  be  adduced  in 
oppositicm  to  the  ^nmt,  and  yet  it  was 
not  carried  until  it  was  ooumed  with 
efeiT  limitation  that  could  insult, 
Uadken,  and  torture  the  Royal  Duke. 
Tlie  son  was  to  be  torn  from  the  ^ 
ther— the  Prince  was  to  be  brought  to 
dds  country  for  education,  and  an  in- 
timation was  at  the  same  time  given, 
that  the  nation  did  not  wish  the  pa- 
rent to  come  with  him.  The  money 
was  to  be  bound  up  from  the  toudi  m 
the  Duke,  in  every  possible  way.  Had 
his  Royal  Highness  been  the  worst  of 
paxenta— a  swindler— a  man  unfit  to 
DC  tmated  in  any  of  the  reUtions  of 
life,  the  limitations  would  have  been 
jnartflable^  and  nofldng  else  could  have 
jastiffed  dMm.  Why  the  Ministers 
truckled,  and  bent,  and  consented  to 
the  Opposition  as  thar  did,  we  know 
not;  but  we  know  that  they  gained 
anydmig  by  it  rather  than  honour. 

We  here  ask  every  reflecting  man 
to  f^paat  to  himself  the  effect  which 
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soch  treatment  must  have  on  the  feel* 
ings  of  the  writer  of  the  letter  which 
we  publhdi— we  ask  every  father  to 
say  how  he  would  fiid  vaAex  it  ? — wa 
ask  every  honourable  man  to  say  what 
efl^t  it  would  have  upon  him  ?— we 
aric  all  such  men  tossy,  wh^her  any- 
thing has  been  proved  against  the 
Duke  to  warrant  it?  and  whedier  any- 
thing can  be  found  to  show  that  the 
British  nation  thought  it  necessary? 
How  the  Duke  may  think  proper  to 
act  we  know  not,  but  we  know  what 
we  would  do  in  his  circumstances*  We 
would  resist  the  tyranny — ^we  would 
be  trampled  on  no  farther— ^we  would 
assert  our  rights  as  parents  and  Eng- 
liahmen— we  would  ^um  from  us  the 
money,  and  keep  our  son.  We  wouki 
appeal  fttim  Mtion  to  our  country* 
The  money,  whether  it  were  the  b^ 
garly  six  taousand,  or  six  millions,  a» 
year,  should  be  granted  without  rob- 
bing us  of  our  rifllits,  peace,  and  ho* 
nour,  or  we  would  never  suffisr  it  to 
leave  the  Exchequer.  The  business 
reaches  beyond  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land; it  Dlots  the  character  of  the 
country. 

While  the  Whigi  oould  advance  no- 
thing to  justify  iMir  opposition  to  the 
grant,  it  was  distinctly  asserted  in  Par- 
liament, that  their  hostility  to  the 
Duke  arose  flrom  his  having  beea  in* 
stmmental  in  removing  tnem  from 
office,  throus^  his  dislflce  to  what  is 
called  Cathouc  Emancipation.  If  this 
be  true— and  it  was  very  feeldy  de» 
nied— does  it  not  diq^ay  such  a  Sfrfrit 
of  malice  and  revenge  aa  no  one  would 
expect  to  find  out  m  the  regiMis  be- 
low? Is  it  possible  that  a  parly  of 
Englishmen  can  be  found  o^ble.of 
hunting  down  an  individual  for  a  long 
series  cf  years,  and  endeavouring  to 
strip  him  of  everything  that  man  can 
value,  merdy  because  he  ii^jured  them, 
not  as  individuals,  but  as  a  party,  by 
doing  what  his  conscienoe  command* 
ed,  and  the  lawsand  eonstitmtion  sane* 
tioned?  For  4he  honour  of  our  coun* 
trymen,  we  hope  it  is  not  possible. 
Are  we  to  believe  that  men  exist  who 
are  capaUe  of  perverting  the  House  of 
Commons  into  an  instrument  for  ^pa» 
tifrhig  party  and  personal  malignity, 
and  vengeance  ?  If  we  must,  then  we 
most  say  that  our  system  is  miseiAbly 
defective— we  must  say  that  the  laias 
ought  to  lay  such  men  in  fetters  of 
iron,  for  the  sake  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  rest  of  the  community. 
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Air  DitM^^luBi  doied  hisoppontMn 
lo  Uie  mnt  with  an  algect  amsal  to 
the  Imke  of  Cnmbcrlaiid  for  mgiTe- 
neis.  It  was  worthy  of  him.  He^ 
however,  ought  not  to  have  uttered 
h^  pitiM  anpplicatioDy  vntil  he  had 
aaaured  himielf  that  lit  was  capable 
ofiDfpuing  the  Duke  with  anger.  Men 
may  sometunes  acquire  auch  a  chaiac- 
ter^  thaty  do  what  they  will,  no  one 
can  entertain  towards  them  a  feding 
«o  exalted  as  that  of  resentment 

We  know  well  enough  what  impa* 
tations  we  are  exposing  oorsdves  to, — 
we  know  what  that  writer  must  ex- 
pect in  these  days,  who  takes  upon 
himself  the  defence  of  Royalty.    We 
know  this,  and  still  we  flinich  not  from 
our  duty.    Thank  God !  we  are  stran« 
gets  to  that  groveling,  cowardly  sfHrit, 
which  dare  not  obey  the  best  of  mo« 
tires,  from  the  fear  of  haying  the 
wont  imputed  to  it.  Bold  in  the  oon^ 
sdousnpss  of  our  honesty  and  inde* 
pendence,  it  is  not  the  unpopularity 
of  an  individual,  or  the  unfashionable- 
ness  of  a  doctrine,  that  sball  deter  ua 
from  defending  the  one  or  maintain- 
ing the  other.   We  are  aware  that  we 
are  fighting  Uie  bi^tles  of  the  brother 
of  the  King ;  but  we  are  aware  like* 
wise,  that  we  are  fighting  the  battles 
of  the  victim  against  thoie  who  have 
crushed  him—of  the  weak  asatnst  the 
powerful—of  the  persecuted  against 
the  persecutors — of  the  traduced  and 
oppressed  against  the  traducers  and 
oppressors.    We  regard  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  as  a  man  who  haa  been 
most  foully  slandered  and  most  cruelly 
wronged, — we  assume  that  he  has  the 
feelings  of  other  men,  and  that  be  has 
a  right  to  that  which  is  die  right  of 
the  meanest  sulnect, — and  his  ranic 
and  extraction  shall  not  prevent  us 
from  endeavouring  to  procure  him  jus* 
tiee.    We  detest,  not  only  one  kind, 
hot  every  kind,  of  tyranny.     We  de- 
test the  tyraimy,  not  only  of  a  King, 
but  of  a  House  oHPCommona — not  mi- 
ly  of  a  party  In  office,  but  of  a  fiietion 
Ont<tfit.    We  know  sufficient  of  the 
constitution  and  of  British  hberty  to 
be  convinced,  that  we  cannot  more 
frdthMly  and  efficiently  serve  both, 
than  by  resbting  sU  invasioBs  of  indi- 
vidualrights  utd  freedom,  even  though 
these  invasions  afiect  only  a  Ro]^ 
Duke,  or  the  Sovemign  himsrif  . 

We  have  other  reasons  for  espous- 
ing the  cause  of  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
Itnd.    If  the  principal  oaiMe  of  his 


suffering  as  he  has  done,  have  beea 
his  fidehty  to  the  Church  of  £i^;land, 
it  would  indeed  ill  become  us  to  stand 
aloof  from  him.  It  is  not  for  us  in 
diese  times  to  stand  tamely  by  and  see 
the  friends  of  this  Churdi  sacrificed 
fat  their  fidelity  to  it.  A  qrstem  ap- 
pears to  have  been  filmed  by  a  party 
m  this  country,  to  siiu^  out  and 
hunt  down  the  leading  mends  of  the 
Churdi;  and  it  has  been  proceeded 
in  sufficiently  Ui  to  render  it  the  do- 
ty of  ourselves,  and  of  all  who  think 
with  us,  to  make  a  stand  against  it. 
In  the  hands  of  a  party  like  this,  the 
House  of  Commons  may  be  made  a  ter- 
rible engine  of  immolation.  It  has  been 
said,  that  there  may  be  a  Literary 
Inquirition  as  well  as  a  Religious 
one ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  there 
may  even  be  a  House  of  Commons  In- 
quisition. The  members  of  this  House 
may  not  be  able  to  stretch  their  vic- 
tims on  the  rack,  to  tear  their  flesh 
from  them  with  the  red-hot  pincers 
—to  draw  n^vture  from  their  torments, 
and  exult  over  the  last  agonies  of  de- 
parting life ;— but  they  may  be  able 
to  subject  them  to  injuries  and  tor- 
tures, in  comparison  of  whidi  death 
itself  would  be  a  blessing. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  we  will  now 
pass  to  the  Duke  of  York.  His  Roysd 
Highness,  as  our  readers  are  aware, 
made  a  speech  in  the  last  session, 
touching  the  Catholic  Question.  This 
roeech  was  moderate  in  the  highest 
d^ree,  and  every  man  in  the  nation 
knew  ^t  every  syllable  proceeded 
from  the  conscience.  What  was  the 
consequence?  A  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  without  any  hmnan  thing 
to  sanction  it,  made  the  most  scandalous 
exposure  of  the  Dcdce's  private  affiurs 
— an  eiqwsure  evidently  calculated  to 
wound  to  the  utmost  tlie  Duke's  feel- 
ings, and  to  do  him  the  greatest  injury 
in  the  eyes  of  the  nation.  It  was  an 
exposure  having  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  refutation  ofthe  speech  in 
question,  having  notliing  to  do  with 
Catholic  matters,  and  capable  onlv  of 
distressing  and  injuring  the  individual 
against  wnom  it  was  spoken. 

We  proceed  to  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, one  of  ,the  greatest  and  best  men 
in  the  nation,  a  man  second  to  none 
in  ability  and  virtue,— a  man  who  has 
the  most  powerful  daims.upon  national 
gratitude  and  afPectioi^-^a  man  who 
will  be  known  at  the  great  Eldon  when 
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the  names  of  sadk  people  as  Mr 
Brougham  shall  have  utterly  perish- 
ed. The  same  member  of  tne  House 
of  Commons  attacked  Lord  Eidon  in 
the  same  way  during  the  Session ;  he 
ascribed  his  continuance  in  office,  and 
certain  parts  of  his  parliamentary  con« 
duct,  to  the  rilest  motives;  he  held 
htm  up  to  the  country  as  a  man  who 
perverted  his  public  trust  into  the 
means  of  gratifying  the  worst  feelings 
of  hunum  nature.  Where  is  the  in« 
dividual  who  would  not  sacrifice  any- 
thing to  escape  such  a  moral  cruci- 
fixion ?  Out  of  Parliament,  as  foul  a 
conspiracy  exists  against  this  spotless 
and  venerable  nobleman,  as  ever  dis- 
graced this  or  any  other  nation.  The 
conduct  of  the  press  towards  him  is 
infamous.  Every  syllable  that  he 
speaks  which  can  be  tortured  into  mat- 
ter of  charge  against  him,  is  eagerly 
seized  upon  for  the  purpose ;  words 
arc  put  into  his  mouth  that  he  never 
utters,  and  those  that  he  uses  are 
scandalously  misrepresented  in  order 
to  slander  hira.  Now,  to  what  is  all 
this  owing  ?  Lord  Eidon  is  a  determi- 
ned friend  of  the  Church,  he  is  the  head 
of  that  party  which  wiD  not  remove 
the  Catholic  disabilities.  Were  he  one 
of  the  Liberal  party,  and  a  friend 
of  the  Catholics,  ne  would  be  cried  up 
as  one  of  the  first  of  men.  The  very 
silk  gowns  would  be  forgotten. 

One  of  the- West  India  bishops,  it 
seems,  has  made  a  communication  to 
this  country,  in  which  he  manifests  a 
laudable  anxiety  for  the  instruction  of 
the  slaves  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
church.  For  this,  the  same  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  during  the 
Session,  made  a  most  outrageous  at- 
tack upon  the  bishop,  in  which  he  im- 
peached alike  the  character  and  capa- 
dtv  of  the  latter.  No  question  was 
before  the  House  that  implicated  the 
bishop  in  any  shape,  and  nis  commu- 
nication deserved  anything  rather  than 
parliamentary  reproof. 

Our  readers  cannot  have  forgotten 
the  atrocious  abuse  which  the  same 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
heaped  upon  Lord  Gifibrd  during  the 
session.  Nothing  idiatever  was  Iwfbre 
the  House  that  could  sanction  any  al- 
lusion to  Lord  Gifibrd,  and  yet  he  was 
stigmatized  as  a  man  devoid  of  learn- 
ing and  ability — a  man  unfit  for  his 
offioe— a  man  wbo  had  heen  raised  by 
the  sacrifice  of  principle  on  the  one 
hand,  and  by  ui^ustifiable  partiality 
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on  the  other.  Now  fbr  die  eans&— 
Lord  Gifibrd  is  the  friend  of  Locd  EL. 
don — ^he  follows  his  principles — he  ia 
expected  to  succeed  him  as  Lord  Chan* 
ceUor.  If  this  form  a  sufficient  causey 
the  attack  was  unwarrantable ;  if  not, 
it  was  as  base  a  one  as  ever  was  made. 
These  individuals  were  all  necessa- 
rily absxnt  when  they  were  thus  treat- 
ed in  the  House  of  Commons.  Tlie 
Speaker  and  the  ministerial  memben 
remained  silent  during  this  nsanglinff 
and  murdering  of  their  peace  and  cha- 
racter. The  blackening  descriptions 
of  them  went  forth  to  the  newspapers, 
and  then  to  every  hovel  in  the  king- 
dom, witlKnit  a  word  of  contradictioa ; 
as  things  solemnly  fashioned  by  the 
wisdom  of  Parliament,  and  perfectly 
free  from'  falsehood  and  enor. 

We  here  ask  every  honourable  man 
*— every  man  anxious  to  retain  an  un- 
sullied reputation— to  ^aoe  himself  in 
the  situation  of  tliese  individuals,  and 
then  to  sav  what  their  fadings  must 
be  under  all  this.  If  the  holding  of 
office  is  to  yield  such  consequences, 
what  well-principled,  high-minded 
man  will  subject  himself  to  the  dis- 
grace and  misery  of  holding  office  ? — 
If  the  conscienttous  discharge  of  pub- 
lic duty  is  to  be  thus  risited,  what  ho- 
nest, conscientious  man  will  take  upon 
himself  the  discharge  of  public  dutv  ? 
Let  the  system  only  contmue,  and  tne 
qualifications  for  office  will  speedily  be 
— 'braien-faoed  impudence— reckless 
oontempt  for  public  (minion ;  the  ma- 
nagement of  public  affiurs  will  be  en- 
grossed by  unprincipled  profiigates. 

We  humbly  presume  that  a  man  ac- 
quires no  right  to  act  in  this  manner 
by  being  made  a  member  of  the  Hoose 
of  Commons.  We  humbly  presume 
that  his  election  gives  him  no  right  to 
blast  in  his  public  character  the  peace 
and  honour  of  anyone  whom  his  per- 
sonal animosity  or  malignant  disposi- 
tion may  select  for  the  puroose.  We 
venture  to  think,  that  while  the  con- 
stitution means  official  men  to  be 
strictly  accountable  for  their  official 
conduct,  it  does  not  mean  them  to  be 
strippedof  their  rights  as  individuals, ' 
and  to  be  subject  to  that  which  must 
positively  disable  them  for  discharging 
their  duties.  Great  as  the  powers  of 
the  House  of  Commons  may  be,  we 
cannot  believe  diat  its  members  have 
any  constitutional  right  to  trample 
upon  individuals  in  a  way  that  would 
disgrace  any  tyranny  in  the  universe. 
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We  mty  be  mlBttken^  brnt  if  we  be, 
then  we  most  dewoxudj  .hope  that  the 
Bext  reform  may  be  mide  here ;  we 
most  deToutiy  hope,  that  hi  the  very 
next  aesabn,  a  law  will  be  paaeed  to 
nwrent  this  honiUe  immoiati<m  of 
tame  and  peace,  made,  as  it  is,  with* 
out  law,  inquiry,  proof,  and  ddfence. 

We  must  not  foi^  to  say  a  word 
toudung  the  lawyers — the  *'  Fourth 
Estate  of  the  Reahn,"  as  Mr  J.  Smith 
called  them  in  Parlkunent  Some  of 
those  who  belong  to  the  House  of 
Commons  exhibited  much  improve* 
ment  of  conduct  during  die  session ; 
others  exhibited  anythi^  rather  than 
such  improrement  In  the  debates  on 
raising  tne  salaries  of  the  judges,  some 
of  iS&at  people  clamoured  loudly 
against  the  goTemment  for  not  paying 
due  attention  to  politicsl  lawyers  in 
making  legal  promotions.  These  great 
and  modest  men  cannot  leaye  it  to 
others  to  decide  on  their  merits  and 
qufdifications ;  they  decide  on  these 
uiemselves,  and  then  they  call  dissent 
from  their  decision,  cruelty  and  injus- 
tice* This  is  marvellous  enough ;  but 
it  may,  neverthdess,  be  very  naturaL 
Now,  to  us  it  is  abundantly  desr,  that 
nracdsinff  lawyers  cannot  dabble  in  po- 
ntics without  injuring  the  pditical  in- 
lerests  of  the  country,  and  disqualify- 
ing themselTes  for  lieing  judges ;  and 
thmfore  we  hope  the  goTemment  will 
ever  do  its  utmost  to  keqp  such  lawyers 
from  politics.  We  hope  that  political 
lawyers  will  be  studiously  kept  from 
the  Bench ;  we  hope  this,  because  we 
wish  to  see  the  laws  purely,  unerring- 
ly, and  impartially  administered. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  six  of  the  few  individuals  who 
spdce  were,  we  think,  lawyers — ^mem- 
bers of  the  *'  fourth  estate."  One  of 
them  was  the  sage  O'ConneU.  Who 
is  there  who  does  not  know  that  law- 
yers are  the  most  unfit  men  in  the 
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world  to  prosecute  the  ol;}eets  whidi 
this  society  professes  to  foUow?  Mr 
Denman  *  declared  that  he  had  never 
had  lebmre  for  making  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  alavery  question; 
but  nevertheless  this  formed  no  rea- 
son why  he  should  not  become  an  ac- 
tive member  of  the  society !  Men  of- 
ten enough  plunge  headlong  into  great 
questions,  that  tmect  vitally  the  inte- 
rests of  the  empire,  without  possessing 
a  tittle  of  Icnowledge  respecting  such 
questions;  but  it  does  not  often  hap- 
pen that,  when  they  make  their  plunge, 
they  confess  their  gross  ignorance  and 
incapacity. 

The  lawyers  petitioned  in  favour  of 
the  Cathohcs  in  a  body,  as  lawyers. 
Theirs  was  the  petition  of  the  lawyers 
of  the  empire.  They  could  not  deign  to 
blend  themselves  with  the  rest  odT  the 
community,  and  hide  their  distinctness 
as  a  separate  estate.  The  '^fourth 
estate"  divided  itself  in  scorn  from  the 
rest  of  the  nation,  and  stood  forth  in  all 
its  msMstj  and  glory.  Thepetition  was 
'  su;ned  only  by  lawyers,  it  was  present- 
ed as  the  petition  only  of  lawyers,  it 
was  presented  by  lawyers,  and  those 
who  presented  it  took  occasion  to  in- 
form Parliament  and  the  country,  that 
the  petitioners  were  the  first  of  human 
beii^  in  respect  of  purity,  intelli- 
foice,  and  ^osdom.  Now,  we  will 
inform  these  people,  that  the  country 
is  quite  confident  that  a  proper  under- 
standing of  a  question,  so  gigsntic  and 
complicated  as  the  Catholic  one,  is  not 
to  be  obtained  by  fsgging  in  courts  of 
law,  and  that  it  cares  not  a  fig  for 
their  opinion.  It  remarks  their  con- 
duct as  general  politicians,  and  it  re- 
^ds  their  Catholic  petition  with  de- 
rision. 

Our  limits  are  exhausted.  We  can* 
not,  however,  conclude  without  ear- 
nestly entreating  our  countrymen  to 
keep  a  jealous  eye  upon  the  changes 


*  Mr  Feel,  we  perceive,  has  eonatituted  himself  the  champion  of  the  hiwyerq,  and, 
aeoofding  to  the  papers,  he  has  eompUmented  Mr  Denman  '^  on  his  14gh  and  manly 
eharaeter.*'  Now,  we  think  this  same  Mr  Denman  on  a  certain  occasion  compared 
an  exalted  personage  with  Nero.  We  think  this  same  Mr  Denman«  aboat  the  same 
period,  applied  to  another  exalted  perMnage  words  like  these—**  Stand  forth,  thou 
slanderer !"  When  the  prifate  affiOrs  of  the  Duke  of  Toric— Mr  Peel's  peraonal  Snend 
—were  so  shamefully  dragged  before  parliament,  this  aame  Mr  Denman,  according 
to  the  papers,  applied  some  low,  gross,  insoltiog  observations  to  his  Royal  Highness. 
Do  these  things  lead  Mr  Peel  to  think  that  Mr  Denman  isa  man  of  **  hi^  and  man- 
ly chanu:ter?'*  As  friends— warm  friends— of  Mr  Peel,  we  wiU  bint  to  hhn,  that 
popularity,  like  everything  else,  may  be  bought  at  too  heavy  a  price  j  and  that  it  is 
possible  for  him  to  place  in  jeopardy  even  his  own  high  and  manly  character. 
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that  wte  taknig  pkce  in  our  kwi  tnd 
OTBtems*  We  ctU  wpoD  tham  to  wftteh 
ngOandj  the  eAct  <^  the  changes 
whi^  niTe  akeedy  been  made,  in 
enkr  that  a  timelj  remedy  may  be 
afipliad  if  they  woric  for  eyiL    We 


idriae  them  to  be  ittiifiaii  wiUi  what 
theypoiaeaa.  Do  what  tiieywill,  they 
cannot  expect  to  feaat  on  the  amhro- 
aia  and  nectar  of  the  god,  and  there- 
fore let  them  be  content  with  good  M 
English  roast-beef  and  home-brewed» 
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May  91.  Saturday, — ^Tbere  appears 
to  be  what  the  saflors  would  oaH  a 
lull,  at  present  in  politics^  after  the 
explosion  of  the  interminable  Catholic 

anestion.  Bat  the  ]ire8s  still  keeps  on 
le  noisy  tenor  of  its  way.  We  are 
innndated  by  works  pro  and  con.  The 
atrangesty  certainly^  and  most  novd« 
are  those  of  VilLmeuva,  and  Blanco 
White.  Villaneuya  is  one.  of  those 
unlucky  churchmen  who  adhered  to 
the  cause  of  the  Cortes,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  lost  his  canonry, 
and,  in  aU  probability,  would  have 
lost  his  head,  if  he  had  not  preferred 
the  measure  of  transferring  it  to  £ng« 
land.  The  scope  of  his  pamphlet  is 
to  prove  that  Doctor  Dovle,  the  titu- 
lar Bishop  of  Kildare  ana  Leighlin,  in 
Ireland,  and  there  renowned  (tiao- 
cuius  inUr  cwcos)  for  pamphleteering, 
under  the  title  of  J.  K.  L.,  has  not 
£urly  given  the  doctrines  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  in  his  evidence 
befbre  Parliament,  the  conciliatory  na- 
ture of  which  has  made  so  great  an 
impression  on  roost  of  those  who  have 
heard  it.  Sofar  as  my  knowledge  goes, 
he  has  demonstrated  the  Jesuitism  of 
the  Irish  theolwcian  very  plainly. 

But  for  this  I  was  prepared.  Or- 
mond'  I  think  it  was,  who  used  to 
saj,  that  in  forty  years'  acquaintance 


with  the  Irish  Roman  Cathdic  pre- 
lates,  he  never  knew  them  to  qpeak 
otherwise  than  what  would  serve  the 
interests  of  the  moment  I  therefore 
found  it  easy  to  reconcile  the  mildness 
of  the  witness  with  the  furv  of  the 
pamphleteer,  by  considering  tor  what 
different  purposes  and  audiences  that 
mildness  and  that  fury  were  adopted* 
But  I  am  sorry,  on  looking  over  jSlan- 
CO  White's  booic,  to  find  a  charge  of  dis- 
ingenuousness  brought  against  Chwlea 
Butler.* 

That  gentleman,  (C.  B.,)  and  all 
reasoners  like  him,  are  to  be  pitied. 
He  feelingly  asks, ''  Is  it  just  or  gene- 
rous to  harass  the  present  Roman  Ca- 
tholics with  the  weaknesses  of  th6  an- 
cient writers  of  their  communion?" 
and,  undoubtedly,  it  would  be  both 
u]\just  and  ungenerous  to  do  so,  if 
these  weahtesses'^ijBliB  I  what  a  name 
for  the  deliberate  propagation  of  the 
most  monstrous  atrotities  against  mo- 
rals, religion,  and  common  sense  1)—* 
were  not  still  pertinaciously  adhered 
to.  He  may  condemn  them — ^we  ex- 
pect nothing  else  from  his  honourable, 
and  enlightened  mind — hni  his  churc/i^ 
will  not.  iftf  can  hardly  believe  in  the 
aerial  voyage  of  our  Iiady  of  Loretto  ; 
but  will  his  church  esqiunge  it  from 
her  breviary?  Will  she  not  hold  any 


*  I  had  here  inserted  some  remarks,  and  at  length,  on  Blanco  White. 
mthfeet  has  been»  since  I  wrote  my  observations,  touched  in  BIackwood*i 
sad  I  do  not  like  to  come  after  a  superior.     My  readers  would  very  nati 


}  White.     I  see  the 

Vb  Magazine, 

i.«  •  «w  Mvi.  ■■•«  w  wiHv  aiivi  d  superior.     My  readers  would  very  naturally  think 

Bif  prattle  tedkms.  I,  howe?er,  retain  my  notes  on  Charles  Butler,  because  they  are 

is  aoMe  meaaore  separate. 
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of  ih^'cteigy^  who  mMj  fiol  to  HtA 
that  bimdW  c^  filthy  noniense,  guilqr 
of  fluortal  sin  ?  He  may  tell  «•  that 
the  political  preteiisloiia  of  the  Pope 
are  now  nulhtiesi  and  appeal  to  the 
Opinions  of  uniyeraitiea  either  Jesoiti- 
zing  like  Bossuet,  or  trembling  before 
the  oomiiu;  storm  which  burst  oat  in 
the  French  Revolntion ;  bat  will  the 
Pope  write  a  boll,  a  rescript^  a  line, 
to  88V  so?  He  may  sigh  over  the  fires 
that  bamt  the  refinrmers  in  thousands, 
\mt  his  chwch  will  restore,  with  loud 
plaudits,  the  Inquisition  which  did 
those  abominable  deeds,  and  his  Pope 
will  recall  from  the  slumber  to  which 
they  were  consigned  by  the  general 
▼dee  of  all  Catholic  Eun^,  tne  Je- 
^ts  who  procured  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantz.  Nobody  ac- 
cuses Butler  of  holding  persecuting 
opinioiis,  jet  a  formidable  body  among 
the  ecdesiastics  of  hh  church,  hail,  as 
their  founder  and  patron,  the  ruffian 
Dominic  It  may  be  said,  and  is  said, 
that  these  charges  may  be  retorted 
on  ourselves,  and  we  are  told  of  the 
crime  of  Calvin  in  burning  Servetus— 
the  persecutions  inflicted  on  the  Ari- 
ans  by  Cranmer— -the  savage  doctrines 
of  MKmie  of  our  early  reformers  of  Scot- 
land, &C.  But  is  not  this  idle  ?  For 
a  hundred  years  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Reformation  in  the  coun- 
tries in  which  it  took  successful  root, 
the  persecuting  spirit  engendered  by 
didr  great  ignorance  of  religious  liber- 
ty  necessarily  attendant  on  thehr  form- 
er creed,  and  the  personal  antipathies 
which  the  struggle  called  forth,  occa- 
idoned  deeds  to  be  lamented,  but  yet 
to  be  excused  by  candid  Judges  of  hu- 
man frailty,  will  this  apou)gy  serve 
for  the  conduct  of  the  poute  court  of 
Louis  XIV.,  or  for  the  present  state 
of  Spun  and  Portugal  ?  We  disclaim 
the  taint  of  blood,  and  condemn  any 
doctor  or  prelate  among  us  who  can  ble 
convicted  of  inculcating  persecuting 
tenets.  Has  one  word  Jhmt  anihority 
ever  fidlen  from  the  Roman  churdi  to 
disdaim  her  men  of  blood  I  No— they 
are  canonised,  enshrined,  lauded,  and 
quoted. 

Does  this,  some  one  may  ask,  afllbct 
my  views  concerning  the  admissibi- 
lity fd  Roman  Catholics,  with  power 
and  place  P---I  answer,  very  littte.  I 
calculate  nothing  upon  tneir  4ijg[hc» 
tiom.  I  know  they  would  overluni  tlm 
churches  of  England  and  Scotland,  and 
all  the  dissenting  eengregationi,  if  they 
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eeM.  They  will,  if  cssDdM  and  da- 
oere,  admit  the  ^M^themselvea.  I  cal- 
culi^ everything  on  our  owti  power* 
I  think  we  have  the  masterv.  On  the 
continent,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
is  upheld  b^  the  government  only. 
The  people  dislike,  the  men  of  informa- 
tion despise  It.  It  exists  because  it  is 
supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  sta- 
bility of  Uie  thrones  of  France  and 
Austria,  and  has  made  some  iUustrioua 
proselytes,  Stolberg,  the  Schlegels,  &c. 
avowedly  on  that  groimd. 

Now  when  I  hear  people  vapour- 
ing about  the  assistance  which  the 
Iruh  insurrection  would  get  from  the 
continental  powers,  I  cannot  help  think* 
ing,  that  if  these  powers  were  so  iaSt^ 
mous,  so  ungniteful,  so  foi^;etful  of 
their  own  principles,  of  their  deep  obli- 
gations to  us,  as  to  assist  the  enter- 
prize  of  sanguinary  and  contemptible 
rebels,  they  could  not  complain  if  we 
retorted  in  the  same  style.  0ns  woan 
FROM  us,  and  the  houses  of  Bourbon 
and  Hapsburg  would  have  reason  to 
curse  the  day  they  ever  listened  to  the 
counsels  of  Jesuits,  or  the  bawling  of 
bog-trotters. 

My  own  fixed  opinion  is,  that  Ro- 
man Catholic  emancipation  will  be 
granted  before  two  years.  It  is  dan-* 
gerous  to  prophesy,  but  I  think  it  wUl 
make  no  sensation  at  all  in  England, 
and  very  little  in  Ireland. 

May  28. — ^My  last  entry  in  my  book, 
I  see,  IS  all  a  foam  of  the  angry  poli- 
tics of  Ireland.  Perhaps  I  have  spoken 
harshly  of  Charles  Butler.  If  I  nave, 
I  am  sorry  for  it.  So  kind  a  contro- 
versialist deserves  nothing  but  kind* 
ness.  I  do  not  agree  with  all  the  state- 
ments of  his  Book  of  the  Roman  Ca< 
tholic  Church ;  indeed  I  do  not  know 
that  I  W^  with  anuihing  material  in 
it,  but  il  like  its  style.  As  mere  wri-« 
ting,  it  is  far  superior  to  Southey's  ; 
whose  book,  I  own,  does  not  please  me 
at  all.  Dr  PhlUpotts  is  coming  into 
the  field  on  the  same  controversy.  He 
is  a  controversialist  not  easily  to  be  dis-^ 
posed  of,  as  perhaps  Mr  Jeffirey  may 
rem^nber. 

I  am  aorry  to  see  Butler  talking 
about  the  old  wives'  stories  of  the  e£ 
fects  of  Christianity  on  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  *' A  people  hitherto  rude,  sa- 
vage, barbarous,  and  immoral,  was 
changed  into  a  nation  miki,  benevo- 
lent, tunnane,  and  h^y,"s8  a  sentence 
on  ihat  suliject  quoted  bv  hini  from  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Fktoher.  Was 
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thif  dieft  tlM  «Me?*»W<re  not  tlie 
AqgU>«SftXfiiit»  to  the  very  extidetkm 
of  their  dymty,  a  hrttik,  Igiiontiii^ 
mde  set  ot  downe^  behind  even  the 
other  barbariaoBof  Eniopein  oiqproxi* 
matkm  to  deeenejr  of  manners,  or  en* 
lightenment  of  understanding  ? — It  is 
ahsardtotellofsnch  tribes,  Whatis 
their  history  before  the  anion  of  the 
heDtardiy,but  *'  the  bkirmishes  of  kites 
ana  crows;"  and  aft«r  it,  but  a  series 
of  imurdersy  insuvfeetiona,  or  feeble  ef*- 
forta,  eventually  unsuceesaful,  to  keep 
off  the  northern  pirates  ? — Their  mild- 
neaa^  beneroknee,  humanity,  and  ho- 
liness I— You  might  as  well  talk  to  us 
about  the  same  qualities  omam^ting 
the  CheK<^ees  or  Chioftsaws.  Two 
questimis,  if  properly  answered,  will 
apwedate  the  Anglo-Saxon  wcnrth — 
Whatis  their  literature ?— What  Jo- 
ftign  ei^loit  did  they  ever  pericMm  } 
— Aa  for  their  der^,  every  one  knows 
that  in  Alfted's  time  they  could  not 
resd. 

In  another  ptssage,  he  prefers  other 
old  times!,  not  very  justly.  When  he 
venttBes  so  fwefer  u^  state  of  England 
befiwe  the  Reformatiim,  to  its  present 
state;  or  at  least  when  he  asks  if  these 
tvro  periods  will  not  bear  eomparison, 
DD.  168, 160 ;  he  tells  us,  that  before 
the  Refemation  we  had  a  numerous 
deigy— 4bat  eommerce  prospered*— 
that  agriaiUare,  literature,  and  every 
useful  and  omsxnental  art  and  sciene^ 
wst  causUentl^  cultivated^that  the 
aoneidi  waa  illustrious  among  the 
mostiUustrious  potentates  of  Europe^ 
thsi  hia  eourt  was  reiendid— that  there 
waa  Qo  debt— and  that  one-fourth  part 
of  the  tithes  being  in  every  plaoe  set 
sMTl  for  the '  maintenanee  of  the 
dttgy,  there  was  no  poor  law.  Fine 
thii^  these*  Let  ua  inquire  if  they 
he  true. 

Hie  reign  of  Henry  the  Vlf.,  (the 
last  Boman  Cathohc  reign,  for  Mary 
I.  aad  James  IL  were  but  exceptions, 
and  very  short  ones,)  b  then  worthy 
ef  eosnpariaon  with  our  own  times. 
We  eertainlv  had  a  numerous  dersy ; 
how  learned  and  valuable,  is  afioSnsr 
qwetkn,  whidi  we  request  to  be  an* 
swerad  hy  a  reference  to  their  works, 
sad  the  testimony  of  thdr  contempo- 
ivies;  but  except  in  that  particular  I 
mthcr  imagiQe  tne  prepmmraooeis  en 
dtt  side  cf  George  IV*  '^Comaieree 
Mspend."  Why,  Amoiea  waa  haedly 
disoovered — IndHa  was  a  land  of  mar^ 
vda— Russia  was  an  unknown  oqun<* 
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try«-»it  waa  a  year's  joomey  to  t^ 
Levant  "  Ajmeahure,  lilsrature, 
every  useful  and  ornamental  art  aad 
sdenoe,  waa  excellently  eultivated."*- 
Half  tibe  knds  of  England  were  b«r« 
ren-^-Qota  poet  existed  but  Skeken, 
nMiu  poetth—tm  for  philosophers,  or 
historians,  it  would  be  ^y  to  think 
of  them— ^ven  a  man  who  could  read 
had  benefit  of  clcrgy«-as  for  art  and 
soienee^  there  was  not  oa^  painter,  one 
sei^tor,  one  musician,  in  the  king* 
dom.  The  name  of  Aristotle  was 
bla^hemcd  in  the  universities,  by 
being  affixed  to  a  farrago  of  trashy 
barbarities,  in  barbarous  Latin— 4na- 
thematics  were  unknown— chemistry 
uidieard  of**<-not  a  classical  soholar  was 
in  the  land,  not  a  dassical  book  (I 
believe)  printed  in  the  kingdom. 
(Caxton's  VirgiHus  iEneadoe— see 
Gawin  Douglaa-^was  the  Virgil  of  the 
Ume.)  ''The  monarch  was  illustri- 
ous amoiu;  the  most  illustrums  po* 
tentates  of  Europe.''  He  had  not  Scot- 
land—he  was  not  kins'  of  Ir^^nd, 
half  of  which  was  hdd  by  its  sa* 
vage  natives^he  had  not  a  cokny  in 
the  world— <htt  immediate  predeoenoni 
liad  not  only  lost  France,  whith  had 
been  woo  by  Henry  V.,  but  even  the 
provinces  of  Wilham  I.,  Henrv  II., 
and  Edward  III.,  and  personally  he 
waa  a  morose,  and  narrow-heturted 
usurper.  ''  His  court  was  splendid." 
It  had  not  the  ^tendour  of  a  mortem 
tavern— he  had  not  a  stoddng  to  hia 
feet,  nor  a  shirt  to  his  back,  that  a 
ploughman  would  now  wear.  He  had- 
not  a  carpet  on  hia  floor,  nor  a  decent 
window  in  fab  house.  He  had  not 
wine  which  you  would  drink,  nor  food 
fit  for  the  mastication  of  onybodjr 
above  a  coal-heaver.  *'  The  treasury 
overflowed  with  wealth."  It  did  not 
eontain  a  million  of  monrf .  ^*  There 
was  no  debt^  certainly,  for  no  one^ 
would  trust  a  beggarly  nation  with 
money,  even  if  sucn  i^oemmodity  vras 
understood  in  the  times ;  and  ''one- 
ibmrth  part  of  the  tithes  in  every  place 
being  set  apart  for  the  maintenanoe 
of  we  poor,  there  waa  no  poor  law.'^ 
As  the  tithes  and  church  hmds  were 
at  least  equal  to  half  the  property  of 
England,  they  could,  of  course,  sup- 
port many  paupers  in  and  out  of  the 
churdi ;  but  in  tmtii  the  land  waa 
oveimn  with  bc^^avs;  the  country 
was  visited  byfiuotunes;  plsguesperi- 
petually  ooewred;  and  a  ousrter  in 
every  town  was  set  apart  for  lepers. 
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BfliUy,  talldaff  of  time  tmiet  to  eom- 
Mie  them  with  cmn,  is  too  much  of  a 

I  am  afraid  everybody  is  nek  of  the 
Catholic  question— at  least  I  am,  and 
thc^ore  shall  take  no  more  notice  of 
the  books  on  the  subject^let  us  leave 
it  to  the  newspspersy  who  ^ve  it  to  us 
on  all  sides  in  a  very  fishwife  manner. 
Tet.what  are  our  papers  to  those  in 
Ireland  on  die  same  -nibject  ?  I  have 
twice  m  thrice  seen  an  Irish  newspa- 

rr  on  the  Roman  Catholic  side,  and 
think,  for  Billingsgate  and  igno- 
rance, vehemence  and  vulgarity,  they 
could  not  be  equalled. 

Ma^  31.— The  new  Number   of 
Blackwood.    I  see  my  own  lucubra- 
tions in  print.    Rather  misprinted  in 
some  parts,    and    that,  too,    drollv 
enough,  as '' country"  for '*  century/ 
(p.  736)  ^'lanffuage   for  knowledge," 
*5  consecutive     for    "  consecrated/ 
(p.  739,)  «  heart"  for  "  fiurt,"  (p.  738,) 
and  some  half-dos^  others  whidi 
now  and  then  knodc  up  all  meaning 
very  oddly.    I  gdIv  mention  it  to  in« 
troonoe  two  remarlcs.    1.  That  cali- 
gnqphy,  or  at  all  events  legibility  of 
writing,  is  a  qualification  not  at  all  to 
be  despised.    I  have  known  people  to 
t;idce  a  pride  in  writing  badly,  and 
looking  with  contempt  on  those  who 
write  welL    Such  ideas  are  fooUsh. 
Thope  is  nothing  d^;rading  in  doing 
well  anything  you  do.    Curing  is  a 
trifiing  accomplishment,  yet  I  should 
be  sorry  to  be  a  bad  carver.    I  am 
aorry  that  I  am  occasionally  an  indis- 
tinct writer;  but  I  fnx  there  is  no 
eorrecting  it.    Person  wrote  beauti^ 
fblly — and  he  is  a  man  not  to  be  de- 
mised, take  lum  in  any  point  of  view, 
rarr  was  the  worst  writer  I  ever  knew. 
I  have  some  of  his  letters,  in  which 
he  acknowled^  that  he  is  ouite  in- 
capable of  writing  legibly.     His  wri- 
tings accordingly  are  disfigured  with 
errors  of  all  kinds.  See,  in  particular, 
his  Phibpatris  Varvicensis.    If  any 
one  reads  these  remarks,  who  intenoi 
to  scribble  much,  let  him  take  my  ad- 
vice, and  spend  a  few  weeks  in  acqui- 
ring an  art,  mechanical,  it  is  true,  out 
which  he  will  find  eminently  uaefuL 


The  second remarki  mean  tomake  is, 
that  when  we  see  errors  in  the  press  in 
works  now  priflted,  when  typography 
has  been  so  mud^  improved,  and  stiu 
more  vrhen  we  see  these  errors  so 
whimsically  productive  of  queer  and 
unthonght-or  meanings,  it  is  only  fidr 
to  concmde.  that  in  former  times  sodi 
errors  vrould  be  more  fluent.    Hey- 
wood,  I  think  it  is,  who  ceraidaittB 
that  his  vrorks  are  ill^ble  in  some 
parts  from  the  quantity  of  errors. 
Were  I  so  minded  I  could  fidlow  Uda 
out  at  great  length,  and  faring  abun- 
dance of  whimiocal  examples.    Yet 
the  ignorant  reader  is  never  more  in- 
dignant than  when  he  meets  with  a 
cntic  proposing  conjectural  emenda- 
tions.    That  such  emoidations  are 
very  often  silly  and  uncalled  fbr,  I 
admit,— 4hat  in  very  many  instances 
they  are  the  contrary,  I  should  csll  on 
every  competent  scholar  to  allow.    In 
our  own  litenture,  two  of  our  prin- 
cipal classics  are,  I  think,  fairly  opoi 
to  the  operatbn  of  conjecture,  Shak- 
speare  and  Milton,  the  fimner,  be- 
cause he  never  published  his  plays 
himself,  and  because  they  were  copied 
from  very  careless  manuscripts,  and 
the  latter  because  he  was  blind,  and, 
of  course,  could  not  correct  his  own 
proofs.    He  was  therefore  in  the  same 
condition  as  I  am  with  respect  to 
Blackwood's  Magasine.  Among  BeDt- 
ley's  strange  and  out-of-the-way  ii-> 
lustrations   of  the  text  of  Flaradise 
Lost,  it  is  impossible  to  withhold  your 
assent  to  some  of  them,  ss  ^'  the  Mwelim, 
ing  gourd,"  VII.  381,  for  ''  the  MeO- 
tfi^  gourd,"  &C.    So  £tf  for  errors  of 
"  tte  press.*     I  wish,  fw  my  reader^s 
sake,  I  could  make  as  pleasant  a  paact 
on  the  subject  as  Whitefoord  did 
some  fifty  years  ago*    His  was,  in« 
deed,  a  pleasant  jeu  ietprit.    Mtny 
Whitefoord! 

^■^  for  whose  sake  I  admit 
That  a  Scot  may  have  humour,  I*d  almost 

said  wit. 
Scotland,  en  pasumt,  has  prodnoed 
many  other  proofs  of  her  daima  to 
both  since  the  days  cmT  Goldsmith. 
May  I  say  that  this  very  rasgaame, 
the  last  number  of  fdiich  gave  rve 


*  I  beg  leave  to  correct  two.  Sir  W.  Rawson  is  said  to  be  lifo  Sir  W.  Adaoas. 
I  wrote  tof  Sir  W.  Adams^  Sir  William  hayinfl^not  kmg  ago  changed  his  name  for, 
I  understiod,  aome  very  good  veasoos.  And  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  Esmj 
on  Sir  John  Falataff  is  Maiiriee  Moigaui,  not  Mugaun. 
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.to  diMe  nmmk»,  is  not  one  of  die 
mdlest?* 

Jufy  1.— I  hMve  idkd  away  the 
a<HHh  of  June,  and  I,  oomeqnentlyj 
do  not  find  an  entry  in  my  note-bo& 
vorth  extracting.  And  I  must  here 
break  my  promise  of  not  meddling  with 
the  Roman  Cathdic  oontroversy,  for 
Br  liiillpotts  has  come  into  the  field, 
sad,  exactly  as  I  expected,  ¥delding 
the  panoply  of  controyersy  with  tne 
ptactised  nand  of  a  master.  I  here 
agiin  grieve  for  Charles  Butler.  His 
guides  hare  imposed  on  him.  A  man 
of  his  iatmity  must  blush  for  thense 
which  he  has  made  of  the  authorities 
be  dfeesy  fi>r  instance,  of  Bishop  Mon- 
tague's apmofa  as  to  the  intercession 
of  ibe  samts.  He  caught  it  most  pro- 
baUir  fiom  Milner,  the  most  dishonest 
of  all  quoters ;  but  I  hope  it  p;aTe 
hkm  pain  to  thhik  that  he  committed 
tbe  literary  crime  of  citinff  a  man  to 
make  odm  beliefe  that  ne  asserted 
the  weiy  contrary  of  what  he  really 
didj 


Eoually  gross  is  the  garbling  of 
the  decree  ^  the  Council  of  Trent  as 
to  Uie  worship  of  images.  Milnerhere 
again  has  misled  Butler.  The  way 
in  whidi  Phillpotts  disposes  of  Lin- 
l^ard, — ^the  quiet,  easy,  cslm  manner 
m  which  he  shows  how  that  most  Je- 
sttitiGal  of  all  writers  garbles  and  mis- 
quotes, is  adtmrable.  What  then  can 
we  think  of  a  cause  of  which  Lingard 
and  MUner  are  the  chosen  champions? 
Must  thetenot  be  somethingrotten  and 
base  in  a  system  which  requires  such 
draffling  and  imposture  to  make  it  ap- 
pearat  sUoonsistent  with  common  sense 
or  eommoD  deoencv  ?  I  am  sorry  that 
these  shifts  are  endless.  MrButleris 
eonTicted  of  misquoting  Augustine, 
CalTin,  Aichbishop  Wske,  eva7body, 
in  short,  who  comes  in  his  way.  Is  not 
this  proTokiDg?  I  i^;ree  witn  Phill- 
potta  that  it  is  aitbdy  owing  to  his 
Bavhig  put  trust  in  his  ecclesiastical 
guides,  who  made  no  scruple  to  com- 
Boit,  what,  in  the  impious  language 
BiYented  by  their  church,  are  called 
pious  frauds.  I  hone  he  will  think 
ee  the  adTioe  givm  him  by  his  anta- 
gsoist,  **  Choose  whether  you  will 
snk  &fr  your  church  such  adrantages 
only  as  can  be  obtained  by  &ir  and 
manly  argument,  or  will  inrefer  the 


i^eeious,  but,  in  the  end,  tiie  nxhious 
course,  of  aiming  at  a  little  temporary 
triumph  by  the  artifices  of  the  so« 
phist  or  ihe  calumniator,"  and  sdect 
the  former  part  of  the  ofo. 

I  shall  only  extract  one  instance  of 
mis-quotation.  ''  Tradition,"  says 
Butler,  "  in  favour  of  the  Cathdiic 
doctrine  <^ purgatory  is  so  strong,  that 
Calvin  confeases  explicitly  that  during 
1300  year8beforehiBtime,(1000  bc^re 
ours,)  it  had  been  the  practice  to  pray 
for  die  dead  in  the  hope  of  procmriibg 
them  reUef."  I  choose  this  passage 
because  it  is  the  shcnrtest  <^  the  kind 
that  I  can  extract  I  venture  to  say 
it  will  alarm  my  Scotch  readers  for 
the  honour  of  the  reformer  of  Geneva. 
They  need  not  be  afraid.  What  Cal- 
vin aoes  say  is  this :  (Inst.  1. 3,  c  6, 
§  10.)  **  Quum  mihi  objiciukt  ad- 
VERSARii  ante  milleet  trecentos  an- 
nos  usu  reeeptum  Aiisse  ut  precationes 
fierent  pro  aeftinctis  eos  vidssim  hi- 
terrogo,  quo  Dei  verbo,  &c  factum 
sit."  He  goes  on  to  say,  that  even 
gnmting  that  the  ancient  ecclesiastical 
writers  deemed  it  pious  to  pray  for  the 
dead,  yet  that  they  did  it  from  difibrent 
motives  from  those  of  his  antagonists. 
"  A^bant  iDi  memoriam  mortuonim 
ne  viderentur  omnem  de  ipsis  curam 
a^edsse,  sed  sunul  fiitebantnr  se  dn- 
bitare  de  ipsorum  statu.  De  pwga* 
torio  eerie  adeo  nihil  asserereni,  utpro 
re  incerta  haberent.**  This,  it  seems,  is 
Calvin's  implicit  confession  in  favour 
of  purgatory !  And  then  mark  the  ho- 
nesty Si  attributing  to  him,  as  his  own 
assertion,  the  oljection  of  an  adver- 
sary whom  he  was  answering !  It  is  a 

Doctor  P.'s  book  deserves  a  more 
careful  review  than  what  I  can  a£Sird 
to  give  it  in  these  light  sketches.  I 
cannot  pass  it  b^,  however,  without 
admirii^  the  solid  and  dignified  style 
in  which  it  is  composed.  The  pero- 
ration is  a  model  of  diaste  and  ^ous 
eloquence  which  I  never  have  seen 
surpassed.  He  possesses  wit  in  no  in- 
considerable degree,  as  b  evident  in  his 
account  of  the  nonsensical  proceedings 
of  the  second  Nicene  Council.  On  the 
whole,  this  book  ma3r  lay  claim  to  the 
rare  merit  of  possessing  the  learning 
and  irresiBtible  argument  of  the  liiile- 
leutherus  Lipsiensis  without  any  par- 


•  To  be  sure.— C.  N. 
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tide  cf  the  cotnenem  which  too  often 
diaracteriaed  Bentley. 

July  $.— Novele  ere  pleeeant  read« 
ing  in  warm  weether.  lamootinjeet. 
It  is  actually  a  relief^  aft^  having  ha- 
rassed youraelf  with  the  hard  reading 
of  polemics,  under  a  thermometer  in- 
dicating truncal  heat,  to  turn  away  to 
a  book,  in  which  no  demand  is  made 
upon  your  thinking  foculty.  Gray 
used  to  say,  that  his  idea  of  Paradise 
was  lying  on  a  sofa,  and  reading  eteiv 
nal  new  novels— I  believe  he  added  of 
Crebillon,  whidi  was  a  naughty  wish 
for  a  grave  poet  to  indulge  in.  Ireland 
seems  to  be  the  order  of  the  day  now. 
I  have  three  Irish  novels  lying  on  my 
table— O'Hara,  Tales  by  the  O'Hara 
Family,  and  To-day  in  Ireland.  And 
more  are,  it  seems,  either  actually  in 
existence,  or  springing  into  it  Let 
me  get  througn  them. 

O'Hara,  writt^,  I  am  tdd,  by  a  chap- 
lain of  my  Lord  Sligo's,  waa  refused 
by  Murrav,  and  is  published  by  An- 
drews. I  think  he  ot  Albemarle  Street 
was  wiser  than  him  of  Bond  Stre^ 
The  incidents  are  dull,  and  the  wri- 
ting indilR»ent  But  it  is  cruel  to 
wage  war  on  the  dead— and  this  novd 
roust  have  by  this  time  gone  to  the 
tomb  of  all  the  Capukts.  Unlesshe 
mend  prodigiously,  its  author  never 
will  shine  in  novelmng.  But  I  confess  I 
have  a  dread  of  prophesying  dppoati- 
cally,  even  in  such  a  case  as  this — ^re- 
membering that  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view assured  us  that  Lord  Byron  ne- 
ver wcmld  be  able  to  succeed  in  poetry 
—and  Mr  Hunt  dem<»istrated  that  Sir 
Walter  Scott  had  no  talent  for  prose. 
So,  as  it  is  not  impossibU  that  the  au- 
thor of  O'Hara  may  not  write  a  no-* 
vel  better  than  Waverley,  I  shall  not 
hazard  my  character  by  predictii^  it. 
I  must  say,  it  is  not  particularly  pro- 
bable. 

The  Tales  by  the  O'Hara  Family, 
which  are  written  by  Mr  Banim,  and 
To*day  in  Ireland,  (rather  a  ^ueer 
title,)  by  Mr  Crowe,.are  better  thmgs. 
These  authors  are  both  young  Irish- 
men. They  give,  indeed,  very  different 
juctures  ot  their  native  land ;  and  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  deciding 
which  are  thdr  respective  oreeds.  One 
single  text  is  a  complete  Shibboleth. 
A  Roman  Cadiolic  priest,  in  Mr  Crowe's 
tales,  is  the  prime  mover  of  the  Irish 
rustic  insurrection-r-in  MrBanim's,  he 
only  appears  to  anathematize  all  con- 
cerned m  them.    What  religion,  my 
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good  reader,  is  Mr  Baa&m    and  what 

religion  is  Mr  Crowe? 

Banim  posaesses  the  power  of  mana- 
ging his  story  very  w^  In  his  first . 
tale,  Crehoore  of  the  BiU^boofc,  it  is 
impossible  toantidpate  the  ovent ;  and 
yet  wh^  known,  it  is  seen  that  the 
wholeprogress  of  the  ^ory  t^ided  to 
it.  This  in  novel-writing  is  a  great 
menu  We  have  the  authority  oC 
Aristotle;  and  though  Mr  Dagald 
Stewart  and  other  learned  pec^  an* 
dervalue  him,  I  should  take  his  word 
in  these  matters  for  a  thoutand  poonda 
— 4hat  the  invention  and  ordering  of 
incident  is  a  hi^ier  and  rarer  power 
than  even  the  deUneation  of  diarader. 
The  third  story,  John  Doe,  is  alao' 
very  well  0ot  through,  thonjB^  ^^  ^ 
hunriedattheend.  In  his  second  tale. 
The  Fetches— (a  fSetcfa,  it  seems,  is  the 
ai4^ition  of  a  living  penon  when 
death  is  thereby  denoted) — Banim 
commits  the  not  unusual  mistake  of 
making  use  of  snpematural  events  so 
frequently  as  to  deprive  them  of  their 
power.  A  spectre  figure  i^pears  in  it 
four  or  five  times— so  often,  that  peo- 
ple must  have  been  quite  preMred  for 
the  visit  Yet  there  are  in  wis  story, 
some  love  psaiages  and  descriptions  of 
scenery,  wnidi  oinlay  noordmary  tft- 
l^t;  sittd  altogether  it  possesses  the 
melancholy  chutn  of  our  certainty  of 
its  having  a  lamentable  end,  whidi, 
to  me,  is  almost  the  meet  toodnng 
thing  in  the  world.  We  interest  onr- 
selvea  in  the  fiUe  ofpenKnu^  who,  we 
know,  in  spite  of  our  neart,  are  doom- 
ed to  destruction.  This  appean,  in 
mv  mind,  the  most  pleasing  way  of 
taking  advantage  of  the  prindpie  of 
Fate,  as  inslHed  upon  by  the  Ger- 
mans. It  shines  in  peenliar  beauty  in 
the  Bride  oi  Lamroomoor,  whii^  will 
be  for  ever,  to  me  the  most  delig^tlid 
of  all  the  delightful  works  whidi  we 
owe  to  the  ''  Great  Magician,  who 
dweDeUi  by  the  old  fasdMBS." 

Crowe's  novels  are  gayer,  and  ap- 
pear as  if  the  author  had  mixed  nMnm 
with  the  world.  The  Carders  is  a 
most  interesting  story,  told  in  a  pie*- 
sing  and  pmincuous  style.  The  prin- 
cipal eon^nrator  is  well  conceivea  and 
managed.  (I  was  going  to  say  extcu* 
ted,  but  I  was  afraid  of  the  pun,  for  ho 
is  hanged.)  His  Old  and  New  li^t 
contains  much  clever  writing,  and  in- 
dicates that  the  author  has  looked  on 
the  characters  of  Irish  society  with  a 
scrutinizing  eye.     He  commits  one 
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nmiired  error^  howerer.  He  fntro- 
duces  living  people  ahnoftt  by  name ; 
for  instance,  Sir  Hareonrt  Lees  figures 
in  this  story  as  Sir  Starcourt  Gibbs. 
This  is  mixing  up  two  different  de- 
partments of  writing.  A  novd  ought 
to  depict  the  species  rather  than  the 
individuaL  No  actual  character  can, 
in  all  its  traits,  answer  the  purposes 
c€  ti^  novelist — there  is  too  much  of 
the  every-da^  life  in  the  most  peculiar 
and  romantic  personage  among  us. 
Hence  new  circumstances  must  be 
added— new  pdnts  of  manners  ihtro- 
^ced— as  here,  where  Sir  Harcourt 
is  made  to  numry  a  flirt,  which  carries 
on  the  story,  but  spoils  the  character. 
Mr  Martin  of  Galway,  in  another  and 
most  amusing  story,  is  quite  a  hero  of 
romanoej  gmng  to  fight  a  duel  with 
an  unknown  son,  about  a  mistress. 
Does  this  cohere  with  our  knowledge 
of  Martin,  who  is  depicted  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  tale  just  as  we  are  ac- 
customed to  consider  him  ?  Mr  Crowe 
must  avoid  this  mistake  the  next  time 
he  writes.  His  tales  are  so  clever  and 
amusing,  that  I  cannot  help  hopine 
vre  are  not  done  with  him*  Indeeti^ 
in  the  present  state  of  the  market, 
there  is  no  great  chance  of  such  a  ca- 
tastrophe occurring  to  the  author  of  a 
sucoessfVil  romance. 

I  said  these  gmtlemen  are  young— 
under  thirty,  I  am  told.  It  is  a  plea- 
sant fault  to  be  charged  with— but  in 
this  particular  snedes  of  writing  it  is 
not  an  accomplisnment.  This  land  of 
writing  requires  a  large  knowledge  of 
fiMts,  and  a  wide  intercourse  with  so- 
detY,  to  be  done  with  superior  power. 
Books  will  do  much-^the  habitual  pro- 
cess of  diinking,  or  the  goings-on  of 
the  world,  will  do  more.  I  am  not 
nealdng  of  merely  poetical  novels— 
for  poetry  is  a  gift  of  the  gods — and 
dieir  being  written  in  prose  does  not 
ai&ct  the  powers  of  their  author  any 
more  than  if  they  were  in  direct  verse. 
Goe^wroteWerter,  Ibelieve,  at  twen- 
ty—at  Uiat  age  no  roan  could  have 
written  Old  Mortality  or  Tom  Jones. 
Sndi  books,  be  they  grave  or  gav, 
0)od-hmnoiued  or  sarcastic,  must  take 

**  colouring  firom  an  eye 
That  hath  kept  watdi  o*er  man's  morta- 

Kty;- 
when 
"  Another  raee  hath  been,  and  other  palms 

are  won.* 
Kow,  neither  of  the  gentlemen  of 


no 

iriiom  I  am  speaking  will  b^eve  this. 
They  will  set  me  down  as  one  who, 
havi^  oudived  his  youth  hhnsdf,  en- 
vies the  possession  of  it  in  others.  I 
cannot  help  it;  but,  in  truth,  I  envy 
them  not  thdr  lot  on  this  account. 
I  should  envy  them,  indeed,  for  thdr 
talents,  were  I  to  permit  that  good-fbr- 
nothing  passion  to  get  into  my  bosom 
on  any  account  whatsoever. 

Without  in  the  slightest  degree  dis* 
paraging  the  novels  above-mentioned, 
I  must  say  that  there  is  a  peculiar 
difilculty  m  writing  novels  on  Ireland. 
It  is  this.  In  that  country  thev  have  ' 
had  the  wisdom  to  retain  all  the  en- 
mities and  feuds  of  some  five  or  six 
centuries  in  perfect  rigour  to  die  pre- 
sent day.  The  writer  of  a  novel,  die 
scene  of  which  is  laid  in  the  davs  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  is  obliged  to  flatter 
or  exasperate  some  existmg  Jffi^  of 
the  davs  of  George  IV.  In  England 
all  feuds  are  forgotten.  It  should  be 
actually  a  party  pamphlet  which  would 
call  up  angry  feelings  now.  So,  in  a 
mat  measure,  if  not  entirely,  in  Scot- 
land—though the  jperfervidum  ingtni^ 
um  Scoiorwn  still  is  ready  to  take  fire 
at  some  pieces  of  history — ^for  instance. 
Queen  Mary.  In  this,  as  in  many  other 
things,  England  is  the  most  sensible 
country  of  die  three.  Besides  this,  iht 
continual  demand  that  is  made  in  Ire- 
land on  every  man  to  roll  his  tub  in 
pditics,  naturally  gives  a  bias  to  the 
mind.  A  Roman  Catholic  never  would 
have  drawn  a  Jesuit  as  Mr  Crowe  has 
done.  That  the  Jesuits  are  a  mischie- 
vouslv-disposed  body,  I  firmly  believe 
— and  I  look  on  their  introduction  into 
Ireland  as  a  most  uncalled-for  insult 
to  the  Protestant  population,  whose 

Prejudices  against  that  order,  even  al- 
)wing  them  to  be  but  prdudices, 
ought  to  have  hindered  people,  who 
were  talking  of  conciliation,  &c.  and 
asldng  allowance  for  their  own  pr^u- 
dices,  from  insisting  on  the  intrusion 
•—but  I  do  not  think  they  have  any 
power,  far  less  that  thev  direct  the 
operations  of  Captain  RocL  Thev  are, 
I  believe,  very  middling  schoolmas- 
ters, and  that  is  all.  Mr  Banim  attri- 
butes the  insurrections  chieflv  to  the 
tithe-proctor.  That  part  of  nis  first 
Ule,  in  which  the  proctor  is  introdu- 
ced, is  very  cleverly,  and  occasionally 
very  patbeticaUy  written— and  the 
character  is  well  sketched— but  did 
the  author  not  reflect,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  politicians  who  attribute 
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all  the  mklbrtaiws  of  Ifdmd  to  foch 
«  cauae^  rested  oa  very  untenable 
groimdB?  Snppoie  we  take  the  moet 
exag^rated  sutement,  and  taj,  that 
between  the  dergyman  and  proctor  a 
fifth  of  the  prodnoe  be  taken--a  cal- 
culation   manrelloualy    exaggerated, 

.  particularly  when  it  is  considered  that 
there  is  no  tithe  of  agistment  in  Ire- 
land ;  that  potatoes  are  not  in  general 

.tithed;  that  mintage,  altarage»  and 
small  dues,  are  almost  unknow]i--Si^ 
pose,  I  sgy,  that  the  whole  thus  rai- 
sed off  the  tenant  amount  to  a  fifth 
of  his  produce— in  fact  it  |s  about  a 
twentieth — and  supposing,  also,  that 
the  people  are  in  the  state  of  misery 
and  distress  in  which  he  paints  them 
^— what  are  we  to  say  of  those,  who. 
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.undar  other  daim%  epnet  the  1 
ing  four-fifths?  Why,iftheproctor^a 
shillings  be  so  oomoletely  nioducti?e 
of  ruin,  do  not  the  landlora's  pounds 
infiict  any  misery?  I  b^  to  be  under- 
stood  not  as  defending  any  abuses,  but 
it  is  not  right  to  attribute  to  anyUiing 
more  harm  than  it  can  do.  1  refer 
those  who  wish  to  see  the  question 
fairly  arsued,  to  Mr  0'Sullivan*s  Cap^* 
tain  RodL  Detected. 

I  am  not  saying  that  the  poUtica  of 
either  Mr  Crowe  or  Mr  Banim  are 
unpleasantly  obtruded,  for  the  oon- 

nis  the  case— but  I  nodce  the  fact 
e  necessity  of  their  introduction 
at  all  into  works  of  agreeable  fiction, 
as  a  peculiar  and  unhappy  feature  of 
their  country. 
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TO  0.  HOaTB,  BSO. 


It  was  natural  that  a  work  which 
ranges  so  freely  and  fearlessly  as  yours 
through  our  general  literature,  should 
not  have  long  overlooked  so  interest- 
ing and  important  a  portion  of  it  as 
the  drama ;  and  I  have  been,  in  com- 
mon with,  I  presume,  a  great  many 
of  your  readers,  much  attracted  by 
your  late  papers  on  the  General  Au- 
thorship and  Circumstances  of  the 
Stage.  The  want  of  popular  tragedies 
and  comedies  is  the  question,  and  a 
multitude  of  conjectures  have  been 
haxarded  as  to  the  cause.  It  has  been 
imputed  successively  to  a  popular  dis- 
regard of  the  stage;  to  a  prevalent 
taste  for  spectacle ;  to  the  late  dinner- 
hours  of  the  higher  ranks ;  to  the 
failure  of  distinct  public  and  profes- 
sional character,  &c.  One  of  your  cor- 
respondents attributes  it  to  the  habit 
of  employing  the  higher  order  of  ac- 
tors for  only  a  certain  number  of 
nights ;  others  assign  it  to  the  noncha- 
lance and  tastelessness  of  managers, 
&c. 

All  those  causes  may  contribute,  but 
I  am  satisfied  that  th^  affect  the  ac- 
knowledged deficit  01  able  dramatic 
writing,  in  an  extremely  slight  degree. 
Let  me  propose  my  theory,  foimded 
on  a  rather  close  and  continued  obser- 
vation of  the  workings  of  the  national 

The  first  cause  of  the  dramatic 
dearth,  is  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
dramatic  composition  ;  and  the  second 


and  last  is,  its  extremely  inadequate 
emolument.  I  nerfectly  believe,  from 
a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  ha- 
bits and  labours  of  some  of  our  popu- 
lar writers,  in  difi&rent  styles  of  utera- 
ture,  that  the  writing  of  a  good  come- 
dj  or  tragedy  is  among  the  most  labo- 
rious and  brain-exhausting  works  of 
man.  One  of  your  correspondents  in 
your  last  Number,  announces  his  opi- 
nion of  it,  however,  as  a  perfectly  tri- 
vial afl&ir,  and  requiring  nothing,  but 
-^^  A  powerful  intellect!  a  vivid  ima* 
ginaiion  !  a  keen  insight  into  human 
nature,  particularly  into  its  passions/' 
and  then  triumphantly  asks,  '*  where 
is  the  prodigious  difficulty  of  writing 
a  good  tragedy  ?"  To  this  I  answer, 
none  whatever;  and  when  we  shall 
find  first-rate  intellect,  imagination, 
and  knowledge  of  human  passion  com- 
bined, we  shall  have  foimd  the  true 
writer  of  tragedy,  and  the  true  phoe- 
nix besides.  But  are  we  to  be  told 
that  this  combination  of  the  finest 
powers  of  the  complete  man,  genius 
acting  upon  keen  and  extensive  obser- 
vation of  life,  is  a  bagatelle  ? 

His  receipt  for  a  tragedy  is  of  the 
same  summary  and  undeniable  order. 

''.Take  an  impressive  story ,  and  in» 
teresting  agents,  revolve  inddients  and 
characters  in  your  mind,  as  you  see 
them  revolving  in  tJie  real  world,  and 
a  tragedy  will  almost  create  itself!"  • 

We  perfectly  agree  in  the  conclu- 
sion ;  but  to  collect  the  premiapi  is 
S 
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tbediflloiiltf.  HownanymenallTent 
Acre  eaptue  of  rertmng  inM&otM 
mmi  dit^radenasthey  leeUiein  in  the 
ted  wo^ld?  and  does  fiot  Ms,  m  it 
ffnrms  the  lilgliest  pndte  of  ^  poet, 
Mm  abo  bk  supreme  difficulty  r 

Toor  eonespondent  prooeeds  to 
riueidate  the  happy  and  genetal  hifA* 
iitj  of  the  art,  by  tel&ng  us,  that  the 
tnmt  writer  *'  hM  but  to  enter  the 
body  of  a  fUlow^^reattire,  whom  fdte 
maT  have  pkced  in  pathos  or  peril, 
and  retaining  the  seff-possestion  ofhii 
dim  fdenHtv,  in  the  midst  of  Air  tinpfr- 
wonatum  of  another ,  to  tell  what  has 
been  rewealed  to  him  of  hit  nature  by  a 
€b§er  intimaey  with  atomies,  hitherto 
uhexperienced,  ^ten  by  his  imagina^ 
Ikm." 

This  is  eloquently  said,  and  as  truly 
as  ^oquenkly ;  and  what  is  this,  after 
all,  but  a  description  of  the  Tery  hig^* 
est  aod  nurest  exercise  of  the  numan 
mind? 

lb  throw  oorsdves  completely  hito 
the  ma^  of  another,  to  conceive  with 
Ibroe  and  truth  the  wh(de  conflict  of 
Ms  ound,  the  whole  various  and  strong* 
ly  eteited  tempest  of  his  passions,  is 
to  be,  not  simply  the  describer,  but 
the  creator  of  a  whole  inner  world  of 
^'  pathos  and  peril,"  to  have  the  power 
Of  sAmmoning  up  all  the  potent  and 
rdnetaat  shapes  of  fombietie  and  sor^ 
row,  of  noble  love,  of  furious  am1»« 
tkin^  of  overwhelming  and  cureless 
denair.  ITVIiat  is  this  but  to  be  master 
of  the  whole  depths  and  powers  of  the 
hnman  heart  ?  and  howfew men,  even 
aaMmgoar  nost  popular  writers,  teiTO 
exhibited  the  power  of  fitthoming  those 
dm^?  I  enthrely  agree  with  your 
euitiated  eonrespondent  in  all  his  re* 
^uisites.  I  allow  that  Tragedy  de- 
iMnds  nothi^  beyond  Uiem,  but  if 
dhe  demands  mem  all,  the  question  <^ 
ihescuvity  c^grei^  tragedies  seems  to 
ike  at  once  answered. 

DlietB  Is  another'  quality  of  no  in* 
esosidenible  hnportance— a  poetic  die- 
tisn  soitable  to  stage  ddlvary.  This 
too  is  so  rare,  that  among  the  great 
varietf  of  flue  bhudc  verse  pro&ced 
in  the  proent  day,  Ishould  find  some 
diffiea%in  poinnng  out  a  single  nie- 
dmen  fitted  for  that  dramade  reata* 
IkB,  vhieh  aUoi^ing,  and  even  de- 
mandmg,  the  hig^C  graces  of  poetry, 
demands  that  they  shall  be  compatible 
witii  the  dlahKue  of  men  engsged  in 
^  busineas  <tf  adnal  life.  Conden-^ 
salioB,  the  greatest  posan)le  quantity 
VoL.XVni. 


of  ttioi^|0t  eompresKd  into  the  small- 
est possiUe' space,  is  the  essentiaL 
This  powef  of  sucdnct,  solid,  and 
pdnted  expression,  was  the  flnesi 
praise  of  tiie  Oveelc  style  of  both  poe<^ 
try  and  onuory.  How  fbw  amoi^  us 
possess  this  last  result  of  vigoroua 
thought  and  practned  taste !  I  roust 
idso  disagree  with  your  correspondent 
in  his  practical  evidences  of  tne  fad-  ' 
Uty  of  tragic  wiithig.  He  says  that 
we  have  '<  a  thousand  noble  tragedies^ 
while  the  number  of  efibctive,  wongh 
not  first-rate  compositions  of  the  same 
class,  is  altogether  inealcnlable." 

I  nresume  that  it  is  important  to 
the  diaracter  of  a  first-rate  tragedy  to 
be  capable  <^  exciting  popular  mterest 
en  the  stage.  A  play  not  fit  to  be 
played  is  an  anomaly,  and  out  of  our 
calculation. 

Now  the  fkct  is,  that,  excepting  the 
plays  of  one  man,  and  that  man  con- 
fesaedly  at  the  head  of  British  genius, 
and  perhaps  of  all  poetic  genius,  we 
have  not  a  decidedly  popular  tragedy 
in  the  language.  *' Venice  Preserved, 
perhaps  takes  its  place,  in  public  inte- 
rest, next  to  Shakspeares  dramas; 
and  this  unquestionably  more  firom 
the  ^titude  of  Belvidera,  ranting  and 
tearful  as  she  is,  to  the  general  powers 
of  stage  heroines,  than  from  any  strong 
public  attraction  of  the  plot  or  the 
poetry.  Isabella,  and  a  few  other  works 
of  the  same  rank,  are  regularly  brought 
fbrwaxd  to  exhibit  the  various  powers 
of  a  tragic  debutante,  or  to  relieve  the 
perpetual  succession  of  Shaksoeare's 
plays;  but  the  whole  dass are  looked 
on  only  as  reliefs  that  are  J^vod  on 
compuision,aBd  are  laid  by  for  tne  dis- 
plays of  ^e  next  debutante. 

The  trasedies  of  the  old  fiuttous 
dramatists  have  been  occasionally  re- 
vived widiin  these  few  yeara,  chiefiy. 
in  consequence  of  die  revived  fkme  off 
the  EUaabethan  age.    But  poetic  andU 
imaginative  as  the  style  of  tiiat  origi- 1 
nal  and  powerful  day  is,  they  have 
been  foond  incapable  of  exciting  pub-  ^ 
lio  interest.    Their  ibrced  sitnatiensy  ^ 
irregular  and  improbable  plots,  and 
general  violence  to  character  and  na«  ^ 
ture,  were  not  felt  to  be  iedeeaiaU)» 
by  even  their  incomparalde  poetry. 
what  those  great  nflsnes  eould  not  do, 
few  could  do  among  men,  and  none  ef 
their  posterity  have  done.   Intteadof 
SLihoueand  noble  SngUsh  iragediei,  mu 
have  not  a  first-rate  one,  ex^pt  within 
the  leaves  of  Shakspeare. 
SH 
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In  comedy  m%  btve  be^  move  Cor** 
tttiiat«y  }«t  how  nanrow  has  <mx  too- 
cett  been  even  here !  Of  the  whole 
mi^tltiide  thftt  fill  the  theatrical  librae 
ry^  ihere  are  not  above  a  doTsm  thai 
eanbe  f^yed  with  any  pefpolareffbot ; 
aad  this  not  from  thegroisiiesa  which 
stained  Wycherly's  age,  nor  from  the 
change  of  charMter  since  Vanbmgh 
aad  Cibbpr,  but  from  thfe  actual  inap* 
titade  of  the  works  Ihemsdvet  to  ex- 
cite permanent  dramatic  interest  The 
ei^Maiment  has  been  made  within 
^  these  few  years,  and  Sir  Giles  OverJ 
reach  is  the  onl^  play  of  the  whole  an* 
'  dent  drama  which  holds  its  rank  upon 
the  stage.  The  natural  result  is,  that 
(Mm  dramatic  composition  is  not  a 
thing  of  fkoility,  but  one  of  great  dif« 
ficulty,  and  that  it  requires  some  qua- 
lities which  are  so  far  from  being  met 
with  every  day,  that  they  are  among 
the  most  uncommon  of  the  human 
mind. 

I  desire  not  by  this  to  asaert  the 
general  auperiority  of  dramatic  wri- 
ting to  Uiat  of  novels,  or  poetry,  <»> 
even  to  any  other  fnrovince  of  the  pen. 
It  may  be  as  easy  to  write  a  bad  tra- 
gedy or  eomedy,  or  any  other  thing 
bed',  as  a  ridiculous  novel,  or  a  feeble 
epic  I  am  not  contending  for  the. 
merits  of  mediocrity ;  but  I  am  per* 
fectly  convinced  that  the  first  poet  or 
novelist  of  our  day,  or  any  other,  co- 
ming, with  assured  triumph,  to  the 
ccn^poaition  of  a  drama,  might  find 
lumsdf  very  seriously  mistaken ;  and 
discover^  perhaps  painfully  enough^ 
if  he  ventured  on  the  more  public  ex- 
periment of  the  stage,  that  it  required 
powers  but  little  analogous  to  those  by 
which  he  hild  obtained  his  celebrity. 

I  think  I  have  seen  it  hawrded,  in 
one  of  the  striking  prefaces  to  Bal- 
lantyne's  Collection  of  British  Novds, 
that  a  compressed  novd  would  make 
a  good  play,  while  an  expanded  play 
would  not  make  a  good  novel ;  or,  in 
other  wocds^  that  the  play  is.  much 
the  more  trivial  and  comnum-plaoe 
operation.  On  this  I  mustobservoj 
t&at,  of  all  the  requisites  of  both 
stvl^  there  seems  to  be  but  one  in 
wnich  they  agree— Character.  The 
plot  of  the  novel  may  be  irregular, 
and  unoonaequeniial  almost  to  imy 
degree,  as  we  have  seen  it  in  some  of 
the  most  attractive  specimens  of  our 
time.  The  {dot  of  the  play  is  of  the 
liighest  importance.  On  its  compacu 
ncss,  oonseculjlveDess^  aiul  inter^>  4o- 


pendi  almost  the  whol#  interent  of  th« 
dBMda.  No  brilliancy  of  diakgmsj  or 
originality  of  character,  can  comneiv- 
sate  wea&ness  in  the  story,  while, a 
vivid  and  well  sustained  storv  13  0)ft^ 
the  saving  merit  of  our  popular  playa. 
Striking  situations,  unexpected 
meetings,  mgenious  surpriseib  aw.ei- 
seniial  to  comedy.  Its  whole  spirit  is 
strong  contrast  of  circumstances,  va- 
riety of  adventure,  and  suddenness  of 
change.  The  novd,  however  benefit- 
ted by  the  occasional  use  of  those  coa- 
timsts,  can  in  general  make  its  way 
very  popularly  without  them ;  and 
some  of  our  most  impressive  novels 
have  scarcely  any  sudden  or  strong 
variety  of  adventure ;  the  nature  of 
the  novel  prevents  surprise.  The  w«y 
finom  incident  to  incident  is  necessarily 
laid  down  with  a  regularity  that  pro-  • 
hibite  surprise. 

The  diido^^ie  of  coinedy  reqmrt^ 
wit.  The  dialogue  of  the  novel  r©* 
quires  force  and  truth.  It  of  course 
admits  of  sparkling  and  animate  ex* 
p>re8sk>n;  but  the  perpetual  cpmmea- 
sion,  brilliant  brevity.  And  pointed  re^ 
partee,  esiential  to  dialogue  upon  the 
stage,  where  the  look  and  action  of  the 
performer  make  up  the  exphgiiatioQ, 
would  be  altogether  unsuitable  to  the 
conversation  in  which  the  writer  must 
tdl  all,  or  leave  his  meaning  mutila- 
ted. 

Another  remarkable  distinction^  and 
one  almost  sufficient  of  itself  to  esta* 
blish  this  essential  difference  of  the 
styles,  respects  time  and  apace.  The 
novel  recognises  scarcely  any  limita  in 
either.  The  comedy  is  restricted  with- 
in the  narrowest  imaginable  limits  in 
both.  In  the  novel,  the  first  chapter 
may  begin  wiUi  the  hero>  grandfa- 
thers and  grandmothers,  the  siequul 
with  his  infancy,  the  tbiid  with  nia 
manhood,  till  tne  volume  finally  leta 
him  down  in  his  old  age,  iind.pe^hap^ 
indulges  us  with  a  view  into  mturity 
and  posterity.  ^jTo  man  feels  this  ex- 
traordinary coalescence  of  years  to  he 
a  breach  of  consistency  in  the  novid. 
In  $omedy,  we  are  stul  wondering  at 
Shak^peareV  inoonsisten^yj  and  forgi* 
ving  it  only  to  Shaksmare,  that  he  in 
one  ipatance  has  introduced  hi&heroine 
in  the  first  apt  as  an  infant,  and  in  the 
second  as  an  adult. 

In  space  the  novel  ranges  the  world 
a^  its  wilL  In  one  chapter  the  hero 
is  in  Indostan,  in  the  ne^t  he  is  in 
Chili,  in  the  third  wc  find  him  cheer? 
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k^  ct  the  iMt  or  ^le  fMte  ctM  0f 
BokIiukI,  did  ttepfNiig  into  the  piiofe- 
boftt  fbr  PortMttoadi  point.  A  f^ 
explaii«toryaait«iioeBtatWy  the  voider 
••  to  this  hipid  tnpmmtsion,  «od  a 
few  more  moold  oomign  him  to  n  cir- 
eamiiat^tion  of  die  globe.  In  oo- 
medj  the  tpeoe  is  limited  geaendlv  lo 
iftltcancesotpiobebletrtDatkm  with* 
in  the  time  of  the  aelkn,  and  though 
this  be  •oroettmes  exeeeded^  yet  it  is 
io  te  fUt  to  be  a  deftet  in  die  dexte- 
rity of  l)ie  author^  and  the  iltnesB  of 
his  plot.  In  the  norel^  the  dnratkm 
•f  a  KfiB  of  man,  and  the  whole  Tariety 
of  tianssetions  a£  aK  sises  and  Talnes^ 
aie  tardily,  and  by  chnnsy  aoonma- 
lation,  compiled  into  tbemannfaetore 
of  his  cbamcter.  In  comedy,  and  in 
the  general  drama,  the  character  of 
*  the  MO,  and  of  p^aps  man  j  othersj 
ia  to  be  plctnred  ftom  one  brief  tran- 
sac^ooj  geneially  of  only  a  few  hoorsj 
seldom  exceeding  a  day,  and  nerer  a 
week.  Who  can  donbt  the  extreme 
diffienltr  of  imrenting  a  tnuiaetioa  of 
this  hmly  expresdve  and  pregnaiit 
natnre! 

The  diaraeters  of  comedy  are  to  be 
ascertained^  not  fh>m  the  desultory 
and  gradual  proceis  of  the  norel^  but 
from  a  few  bold  and  determined' 
atrokes  eonveying  the  whde  spirit  of 
-tiie  individual.  Who  can  doubt  the 
dkBculty  of  those  master-strokes  ?  If 
I  allow  that  we  have  but  few  come- 
dies which  Mfil  these  reqnIsHes,  the 
fewness  is  among  the  pioofe  ci  the 
MIenhy.  But  let  us  take  the  School 
Ibr  Scandal.  We  hate  within  the 
eempass  of,  I  think,  an  action  of 
twelte  hours,  a  most  complicated,  yet 
distinct  and  complete  story,  the  de?e- 
lepement  of  hypocrisy,  o(  creduHty, 
or  fashionable  intri^e,  of  giddy  ge- 
nerosity, and  of  inveterate  malice. 
We  have  the  characters  of  Sir  Peter 
and  Lady  Tesxle,  die  Surfaces,  Mrs 
Oandonr,  &c.  as  completely  impressed 
on  our  perceptions  as  the  personages 
of  any  novel  existing.  The  hundred 
nages  of  this  plsy  do  the  work  that  is 
done  in  the  thousand  pages  that  cus- 
tomarily make  up  the  novel.  And 
this  ringolar  diifettnce  and  superiority 
of  the  comedy  Is  not  the  result  o£ 
mere  compression,  the  mere  excision 
of  parts  and  feelings  fttnn  the  bulkier 
perfeiuttnee,  but  the  original  distinc- 
tion of  ftMJb  Md  spirit.  No  mere 
e*ion  of  'any  novel  existing 
'produce  a  comedy  endurable 


upon  the  ate;  dteexpeitoBQi  hss 
been  f^equsntlT  tried,  and  always  at- 
tended with  fadnra. 

Wit  is  esaential  to  oomed  V ;  yet  wii 
is  absohitely  the  rarest  product  of  the 
human  mm  Three-fouths  of  iis 
established  instances  are  trsosableto 
a  genealogy  older  than  that  of  the 


Guelp^s  or  Couitenays.  Letanvi 
ask  himself  how  manv  original  boi^ 
moit  he  has  beaid  in  t&e  course  of  his 
eonversational  life,  ooeuning  wa  voce 
and  from  the  impulse  of  the  momsat. 
I  have  taken  my  fUr  share  of  indul- 
gence in  the  society  of  intelhgeot  and 
animated  men,  ana  I  cannot  recc^kot 
to  have  heard  as  many  genuine  §rood 
tkingi  as  would  M  a  page.  Puns  and 
joying  upon  wonds  are  frequent,  of 
eourse,  but  the  punster,  if  allied  to 
tile  man  of  wit,  seems  disqoaUfled  by 
bis  very  habit  of  rude  distortion,  fer 
the  aimplieity,  subtlety,  anddennee 
of  true  wit  His  Mce  is  easily  at* 
tainable^  is  vulgar  even  from  its  ik« 
dUty,  and  is  among  the  meat  rspul- 
sive  modes  of  anmsement  invented 
over  wine.  On  the  wh^,  eensider- 
ing  the  extreme  diffionlty  of  vivid  and 
vigorous  story,  of  master^^strokes  of 
character,  and  brilliant  and  expressive 
dialogue,  I  can  feel  no  surprise  at  the 
rareness  of  able  comedy. 

But  the  vsriety  and  vigour  of  the 
English  mind,  and  its  soooess  in  all 
that  it  undertakes  with  strong  deter- 
mination, fbrbkls  us  to  doubt  that  ei- 
tiier  tragedy  or  comedy  of  the  highest 
order  can  lie  hopeless.  The  question 
in  this  matter,  as  in  others,  will  ulti- 
matdy  turn  upon  the  public  encou- 
ragement. The  usual  causes  of  de^ 
dine  to  which  I  have  alretiy  alluded, 
«-the  late  dinners,  tiie  dianged  tastes, 
the  h^her  fastidiousness  of  the  au- 
dience, Sfc.  are  altogether  insofideiit 
to  account  for  the  |;eneml  abandon- 
ment of  dramatic  wndng.  The  high- 
er ranks  <fo  go  to  the  theatre  when* 
e¥er  there  is  anything  worth  seeing  ; 
Ibe  multitude,  even  as  theatres  are, 
crowd  them ;  and  ^at  taste  can  be 
scarcely  called  festidUous  which  is 
plessedwith  mdo^drama  and  panto-' 
mfime. 

The  chief  source  of  the  faihu'e  is 
simple.  -No  man  ctn  be  expected  to 
apply  himself  with  habitual  spirit  to 
any  pursuit  without  an  adequate  emo- 
lument. 'Hie  theatres  donoi  paff  for 
iffriting  in  any  proportion  to  the  gene« 
ral  rate.'  The  customary  estimate  for  a 
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tnfftdy  or  tamtif  it  £mtt 
handred  poundv^aMm  wlMeh  hatloag 
borne  do  companion  to  the  imxlaoe  of 

is  made  to  depend^  firaft,  on  the  cbanoea 
of  Mceptioii  by  a  manager,  wbo  may 
•faa^  been  auffidcntly  sni^Ucd  at 
leady,  or  on  bis  personal  conoeptioo 
lof  its  itneai  for  the  stage.  It  nest 
•depends  on  tbfi  caprice  of  a  first  sig^t'a 
audiflsee,  egsinst  wbich  tbose  moat 
experienced  in  theatrical  affidn  avow 
that  there  is  scarcely  any  security. 
Even  tbe  most  expert  and  popular  ao- 
tdrs  are  singularly  nenrous  on  a  first 
representation,  are  easily  disconcerted, 
and  lose  the  spirit  of  their  paHa- 
This  10  so  well  known,  that  there  ase 
in  the  theatres  men,  who  Bje  tecbnl- 
jcally  called  first-night  men,  from  their 
bemg  able  to  get  over  this  peculiar 
eroban^sfiment.  John  Kembie,  with 
aU  hia  popularity,  was  not  a  first- 
-tiifjai  man.  The  greatest  humaoriat 
.aow  on  tbe  stage,  an  uniYersal  fa- 
fourka,  and  apparently  anaoquttnted 
with  the  idea  of  embarrassment,  is, 
however,  by  hia  own  acknowledg- 
•nent,  not  a  first-sight  naa.  After 
all  tlKse  difficulties  are  surmounted, 
the  play  must  run  at  leaac  twenty/ 
wdghis  before  the  four  hundred  pounds 
can  be  considered  as  earned,  and,  af- 
ter all,  this  moderate  sum  is  paid  at 
no  very  short  intervsL  There  are,  of 
jaoursp,  instances  where  lar|p  sums 
are  given,  and  perhapa  paid  with  more 
promptitade.  But  these  disthictiotts 
are  the  result  of  long  theatric  fame, 
and  established  suecesst  and  this  must 
be  rare. 

A  comedy  ought  to  take  a  gear's 
compofiitioli,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  toe  moat  experioneed  in  dramatic 
.writi^f ;  and  long  as  this  periqd  m^ 
^sero.  It  is  not  too  long  for  the  labour, 
lor  the  pe^tual  revision,  tbe  unwas- 
hed recasting  of  character,  and  change 
.of  circumstance  and  si tuation«  which 
perpetually  suggest  theynaelves  for  the 
perpetual  plague  of  the  writer.  I  r»- 
ipe^ber  to  have  been  to)d  by  a  auo- 
oeasful  dramatist,  a  man  as  intimately 
aoquaiuted  with  comie  arrangement, 
and  all  the  contrivanoea  to  save  hu 
trouble,  aa  any  one  alive,  that  his  pa- 
pers for  a  single  comedy  frequently 
made  a  pile  from  i!ko  ground  to  tlie 
table. 

Yet  no  man  can  make  a  just  chaige 
j^pdnst  the  lib^alit^  of  the  tln^ 
tres;  they  pay  aa  hi^  aa  t^ey  can 


afibnl;  iMi.tlM&r  MSMary  tipsMfea 
One  of  aur  geeatf  thfi»- 


ires  pays  ten  thousand  pixmM  *»|air 
in  aimpie  reat,  tbeodier  fo«Haenm«- 
sand»  Every  night  that  the  curtaiB 
rises  costs  upwards  of  two  hmhed 
pounds.  They  must  bavean  aadknae 
of  nearly  five  hundred  people  or  they 
cannot  iQsin  a  ahiiUng.  Tbeexpeoflsa 
of  bringing  out  a  now  play  am  seteie  ; 
and  nothing  but  their  customary  vn- 
certainty  drives  msnagen  to  wdo 
drama  and  pantomime,  whose  ex- 
penses sre  still  mere  severe,  though 
their  sutsoess  is  genarsUy  leas  inseemt. 
The  ''  Coronation,"  now  exbifaitiog  at 
.  Drury*lan^  will  cast  between  two  and 
.  thveethouaandponsda;  thatatCovcat- 
Ganlen  will  prmibly  demand  an  equal 


Tbe  fact  is,  that  mani«;er8  are  kapt 
in  a  state  of  eonatant  anxiety  by  tbia 
overwhelming  but  necessary  expendi- 
ture, and  are  forced  to  curtail  all  tbe 
disbursements  to  wludi  theyi  mif^t  be 
led  by  a  deare  to  pattonise  the  dm- 
matic  authership  ot*  the  higher  kinds. . 
This  anxiety,  too,  acoounta  for  sU  that 
may  be  true  in  the  alleged  difficuhr  of 
having  a  drama  received.  Instead  of 
the  moroseneas  and  insolence  whioh 
it  has  been  tibe  hsbit  to  i^arge  up<m 
managam,  I  am  satisfied  that  ingena- 
•  ral  those  who  have  had  personal  inter- 
course with  either  of  the  present  een- 
.  dttctors  of  the  winter  theatres,  orpcr- 
hsps  any  of  the  otbeia,  have  been  gra- 
tified by  their  civility  and  attaition. 
It  is  obviously  Uieir  interest  to  obtain 
able  dramatis  works,/  and  both  habit 
and  interest  as  obvicmdy  forlnd  their 
treating  men  of  ability  wi^  carelasa- 
nesa.  But  the  deluge  of  feeble  di%- 
maa  poured  in  upon  them  defies^  al- 
most all  personal  attention  to  tb^ 
autbora,  and  all  detailed  etaminatien, 
or  rapid  or  ceremonious  return  of  4ie 
,ooropesitiona.  At  one  sonmer  theatre 
no  leas  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  ma^ 
nusoript  playa  have  been  laid  on  tbe 
managcr'a  table  at  the  commenoement 
of  the  season,  the  vrriters  of  every  mie 
M  them  pressing  for  sn  immediate 
answer.  The  aven^ge  of  dramaa  thua 
presented  to  thoae  overworked  judm, 
.at  all  tbe  theatresy  cannot  be  mudiTsaa 
than  five  hundwd  in  the  year.  Hie 
natural  result  is^  that  attention  can  he 
paid  only  to  those  which  come  intro- 
duced by  some  pattknlar  voudicr  of 
•their  nmts,  or  itan  some  writer  of 
dramatic  character.    Tbe  reat  are  no* 
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wbieb,  home^KT^  it  foXlf 
•how  iknB  iiwdaqiiacy  ef  nki»  tfpthtirf 
them,  or  laid  by  for  fivctb#r  infettigiff 
tioDy  which  by  tho  eager  expectant  is 
looked  upon  as  rmoos  deli^^  and  is 
•Yiaited  with  his  best  yeageaoce. 

The  true  /osiedy  is  ^  the  legiaki* 
tore.  There  are  twoold  customs  ikow 
having  the  foree  of  kwiv  which  must 
be  abolished  before  any  hope  of  ro* 
atovatioB  can  be  indolgecU 

By  ^  present  rule^  asy  drama  cii 
being  pubiishedy  is  at  the  meacy  of  way 
thea&e»  Managers  whodaied  imK  print 
Aieaf  of  it,  may  seise  the  v^le,  and 
perfiurm  it  for  their  own  behoofj  in 
auT  fltatc  they  please,  perfect  er  man^ 
led,  retaining  the  inpeas  ef  the  a»* 
Ihor,  or  dcgraduig  his  fiuoe  by  ialar<t 
polation  or  mutilation ;  and  this  thmr 
may  do  without  giving  him  a  single 
afaillang,if  they  were  to  de^  ten  tho»» 
ssdid  pounds!  The  obvious  result  ef 
this  absurd  and  unjust  invasion  of  co« 
ipyrigfat  is,  that  an  authcHr,  howevcv 
ne  may  be  conscious  of  the  absurdity 
ef  his  critics,  will  not  dare  to  vindi- 
cate himself  by  publication,  unless  he 
be  prepared  to  abandon  all  hope  of 
eaK^ument  from  its  future  aoeeptanca 
bf  the  theaitre.  This  probably  de» 
prives  literature  of  some  striking  com" 
positiana,  shuts  up  one  wide  path  of 
fidtem^il^public  fame—on  authors; 
and  in  the  end  may  deprive  theatreeof 
adndrable  works,  which  they  had  over** 
looked  in  dieir  baste,  but  which,  un« 
der  a  better  regime,  would  have  come 
aeoonded  by  popular  admiration^  Thn 
^esr  and  easy  remedy  for  this  serious 
ineaaioDi  of  personal  propoty  would  ba 
toplace  the  toma  within  the  usual 
protnetioiis  oi  copyright,  and  make  It 
penal  in  a  theatre  to  p)ay  the  pub** 
{ished  work,  without  the  author's  pcv* 


The  aeeondgrievunce  attadiea  to  the 
stages  A  penrarmaace  once  brou^t 
out  In  London  is  at  the  merer  of  the 
psenrtodal  tlieatres  firam  the  mat  mo- 
ment. 

nioee  theatres  ought  to  be  made  to 
pay  for  dieir  opportunities  of  profit. 
In  oommon  reason,  if  it  be  worth  their 
while  to  play  the  new  drama,  it  is 
worth  their  while  to  pay  something  for 
it.  Out  of  this  partial  payment  the 
medioaritjr  of  London  managerial  pa- 
tronage nught  be  made  up,  and  dra- 
success  stand  in  at  least  the 


with  tfio  oiiiei>  pmOmim 
lilantiireoftiietaroe. 

«( Thdy  Older  diia  boltar  in  Fraaao*? 
From  an  eady  period  it  had  been  tbt 
policy  of  that  country  to  enooura|;e  tbe 
oramai  and  the  drama  has  rqMHd  the 
enoouracement  by  bdng  perbppa 
among  the  moat  powarful  ana  actiia 
sources  of  the  provetbial  dviliaation 
of  the  popple.  The  first  ^fortso^ftiie 
wore  brilliant  daas  of  her  aulihofa 
Were  habitually  turned  to  the  drama; 
and  for  the  sIim^  Shakspeareof  Em- 
land,  (greater  doubtless  than  them  all 
put  together,)  and  the  single  Alfieri  of 
Iialy,  and  the  amgls  SehiUer  of  Qer- 
mairy,  France  has  a  constdlation^  in 
her  Ccrneilio,  Raoine,  V<dtair«,  Ci«if 
bilbMii>  dEc»  Jier  eomedy  is  almoat 
bounAess,  and  nurked  by  a  general 
Ireedool  from  indeiieacy,  a^Joctsrity 
of  conception,  and  a  grace  of  liingnasM^ 
u4udi  have  had  no  superior*  Tne 
most  prominent  poetic  faculty  of 
France  had  been  always  found  in  the 
a^'vice  of  the  theatre ;  and  probably 
there  is  no  form  in  which,  vigoroua 
poetic  powers  could  trsnspire  wiUi  a 
richer  harveat  of  public  impreasion 
and  iraproveasent,  or  with  a  more  ele« 
vating  personal  distinction  • 

The  causes  which  havei  raised  the 
Fr^ieh  drama  to  this  emimence  are  to 
be  fimnd  in  thepiotection  of  the  laws. 

A  drsmatic  author  in  Firanoe,  what* 
ever  may  have  been  the  wrice  of  his 
dcama  to  the  theatre^  is  bj  law  enti- 
titled  to  the  iwentfyjint  part  of  the 
gfroaa  rec0ipi9  of  his  piece  on  tmffjf 
night  of  its  performance  in  itety  ikm* 
ire  of  France,  during  kU^  lift,  and  fct 
the  benefit  of  his  bars  i:oc  Un  ytan 
lifter  Ah  deofOKk 

.  The  otroulsriag  or  tem^omry  thea-r 
tioa  of  Franco  are  abou  t  thieee  hun^ 
died;  the  stationary  tiaealrea  (Uloe 
tbofls  of  Edinbwcdi,  I)ubUn,  Ste.) 
ase  twctttjMme.  Tne  re  venue  results 
ing  ftrom  this  extent  of  perfbrmanoe 
must  be  highly  productire.  It  is  cal^ 
cnlated  that  the  first  two  yesrsof  a 
popular  day  or  opera  nVerage  foty 
tliousand  francs,  or  unwards  of  sixteen 
hundred  pounds !  and  that  three  such 
pieces  may  be  considere  d  as  supplying 
a  respectable  income  tlirous^  an  au- 
thor's Itfb,  and  a  reserve  i  for  his  family, 
even  makinjg  allowance  for  the  natu- 
ral decline  m  the  num  ber  of  renresen- 
tations,  when  the  novelty  has  sunsided* 

Kotiebue,    in  bis   View  of  Paris, 
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I  tbflt  tbe  Madfttir  of  hk  Scrm- 
ger  had  already  mide  about  L.8400 
sterling;  ICotselNie  hmiaelf  had  aUd 
the  play  f<»r  forty  poimdB.  He  nien« 
tioni  a  popular  compoeer  as  receiving 
an  infome  of  twelve  huadved  pounoi 
hterling  a-year  from  the  proTinocsy 
besides  his  letunia  from  Paris ! 

Hie  profits  of  some  English  plays 
Iiave>b6en«it0eia^  large.  John  Bull 
is  said  to  faay«  ittittd  tfoou^ut  the 
countty  onehtutdfed  thousand  poundsl 
Tie  S9nctt^  is  played  still.  The 
School  for  Scandal  wiU  be  played  so 
loM  as  we  have  a  staM. 
-  Tt0  difficulty  of  ooileoting  this  itt«> 
oome,  is  met  by  the  simple  expedioat 
of  ^  Bureau  in  Paris,  wliidi  nas  its 
agents  in  the  prorinoes,  and*  receives 
and  transmits  the  author's  profits  on 
a'comndsston  of  two  and  a  half  per 
cent. 

The  result  of  the  same  encourage- 
ment fiefe  would  be  the  same  success. 
There  b  talent  enough  in  England  for 
an  purposes^  when  the  way  shall  be 
diown  leading  to  opulence.  Under 
die  present  circumstances,  and  look- 
ing upon  ibe  question  as  a  mere  afl&ir 
of  profit  and  loss,  (for  to  this  it  must 
ultmiately  come,)  a  novelist  can  write 
two  or  three  novels  in  the  time  that 
must  be  uJcen  up  by  one  comedy. 
For  those  novels  the  average  price  is 
five  Jiundred  pounds  each ;  in  some 
instances  the  ]nrice  is  three  and  four- 
fold,  and  this  without  the  trouble  of 
theatrical  detail,  or  the  haiard  of  po* 
pidar  acceptance.  Thenovelist^  tron* 
Me  finishes  with  his  last  page;  the 
dramatist's  true  trouble  may  be  said 
dtenontyt»be|^. 

In  requiring  uie  country  theatres  tOf 
rttnit  a  iweilty«fli«t  part  ^i  their  re- 
ceipCs  rated  «n  the  merits  of  an  au- 
tlior,  there  would  be  no  infiractlon  of 
ri^ts,  fbr  they  may  calculate  dieir 
cost,  and  peiiform  or  not  perfbrm  as 
they  think  proper.  The  probability 
is,  and  I  speak  on  some  degree  of  in- 
quhry,  tl^tt  they  would^  in  general, 
■Mke  no  resisUnoe  whatever  to  so  ra- 


Tke  Drtmtt.  C^vg: 

tio«al  a  demiid*  aad  tet,  even  In 
some  leading  instances,  they  would 
aid  the  measure^  as  promismg  what 
all  managers  must  want,  a  supply  of 
new  and  popular  perfbnnanoes. 

The  whole  body  of  authorship  would 
undoubtedly  wish  well,  and  give  their 
aid,  to  any  pobKc  AppMcation,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  securing  dramatic 
copy-right  and  encouraging  dramatie 
literature.  The  King,  the  wilMng  and 
munificent  friend  of  all  iraprovementK^ 
8ho«dd  be  applied  to  in  the  first  in- 
stance ;  «nd  of  his  apprdbation  to  any 
^an  fbr  piomotSiig  the  intdleetiMB 
noaour  of  the  country,  tliere  can  be  no 
doubt  The  taste  and  public  feeliw 
of  the  ninisteni  and  nobility  ^h^m 
be  inHsted  in  this  interesting  cause, 
and  a  legislative  enactment  would,  pro* 
bably,  with  btit  the  most  trivial  mffi« 
cultv,  place  dramatic  authorship  on 
Ae  level  with  the  other  popular  styled 
of  literature.  To  those  few  who  m^ifac 
feel  a  nervous  dread  of  this  encourage* 
ment,  the  answer  is  brief.  Dramatfe 
genius  is  rare,  and  there  never  can  be 
a  superfluity.  The  public  patronage 
that  engages  men  of  we  higher  orderi 
of  character  and  attainments  in  this 
course,  is  the  surest  pledge  for  the  de- 
cency and  propriety  of  ^matie  wri- 
ting ;  the  stage  has  followed  the  man-* 
ners  of  the  era  ;  the  infection  of  die 
time  of  Charles  has  been  long  porified 
away,  and  no  roan  can  now  dread  de- 
moralisation firam  the  drama.  But, 
good  or  evil,  diere  vriB  alwsvs  be  a 
stage;  and  it  becomes  the  imly  oues^ 
tion,  whether  it  shall  be  surrendered 
to  the  fbeblMess  whidi  may  look  in 
giossncsB  for  its  strength,  or  be  eultt* 
vated  by  men  whose  place  in  society; 
whose  oianieter  for  tUent,  and  whose 
neoeisity  for  eareftil  conduct,  lay  them 
under  so  many  irresistible  oWgationa 
to  morality.  I  hope  to  see  a  bitt 
brought  into  parKament,  with  the 
aanctioD  of  the  ministry,  ibr  the  secu- 
rity of  theatrical  copyr^ht  and  dra- 
nurtic  profits,  among  the  first  of  the 
next  session. 


WORKS  PREPARING  FOR  rtTBLlCATlOK 
LONDON. 
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Dr  Otbney,  resident  Phjaiciun  at 
BrigfatoB,  hat  now  in  the  press  a  Trea- 
tiat  on  tba  Medical  Application  of  the 
Vapour  Bath»  compriaiiig  its  chemical 
^tt^tieir  and  m  philosophical  oomnientarj 
^pon  ha  general  nature  and  propeitiea. 

Whitelaw  Ainalie,  M.O.  M.R.A.a- 
late  oC  the  Medical  Staff  of  Southern  In- 
dla,  has  in  the  press,  Materia  Indica ;  ov 
some  Account  of  dioso  Anides  which 
are  enployed  by  the  Hindoos,  and  other 
giartfm  Nations,  in  their  Mettidae^  Aru^ 
AgriouJciire^  and  Horticulture :-  together, 
wkh  lists  Q^  Scientific  Books,  in  wiouf 
Oriental  LAnguages,  &c»  &o. 

JUteiary  Dissections  of  Medical  His- 
toQt  are  announced  for  publication. 
.  'rhe  Literary  Remains  of  Lady  Jane 
Crey.  being  a  collection  of  her  Writiiigsj 
with  a  Memoir  of  her  Life,  illustrated  by 
^  Genealogical  Table  and  a  Portrait  By 
NichoUs  Harris  Nicolas,  £8qiCF.R.S. 

Suggestions  on  the  Mode  of  determin- 
ing the  degree  of  Security  to  be  placed 
on  Vaccination,  as  a  preventive  of  Small 
Fta. 

The  History  of  the  principal  Transac- 
tioos  in  British  India,  during  the  Admi- 
mstiation  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings 
By  Henry  T.  Prinsep,  of  the  Bengal  Civil 
Service. 

Mr  Nash's  Views  and  Illustrations  of 
the  Psiace  at  Brighton,  are  now  ready. 

A  Ftooramic  View  of  the  T^wn  of 
^vefpool,  is  announped  ibr  publieation. 

Part  IV.  of  Sermonm  and  Plans  of  Ser*. 
mons^  by  the  hOe  Hev.  Joseph  Benson, 
sope  in  this  press. 

My  Own  Life ;  or  an  Aeeount  of  n^ 
IVaMlsand  Adventures  from  the  Agf  of 
Ten  to  Thirty  You%  with  various  othev 
SoK^e^  hitherto  impubliBhed*  9y  A^  V# 
^Blaai^Esq. 

M^  Bpwring  is  prtpariRg  for  the  pr«M» 
<!  The  pipseyt  a  Komance^  from  the  Ger«> 
manofLaun.*' 

Mrs  Hemans*s  new  Work,  entitled, 
•*  The  Forest  Sanctuary,  with  Lays  of 
many  Lands,  and  other  Poems,"  will 
very  soon  appear. 

The  Bet*  AkacanderLow  is  preparing 
far  pubUpation,  the  History  of  ScoUaiid 
firom  the  earliest  period  to  the  middle  of 
the  9th  Centary. 

The  Histoiy  of  Rome,  now  first  trans- 
lated from  the  German  of  G.  B.  Neibtthr» 
is  prqMring  for  publication. 

In  the  piessi  ViodidaB  EcdesisB  Aagli- 
can^— The  Book  of  the  Church  Vindi- 
cated and  Amplified.  By  Robert  Southey, 


Mr  G.  P.  Scroope  announces  for  publi- 
cation, a  Treatise  on  Volcant>es,  and  their 
oonneidon  with  the  History  of  tke  Globe. 
.  The  Life,  Diary,  and  Correspondence 
of  Sir  W.  Dttgdal^,  by  W.  Hamper,  Ksq« 
is  in  the  press. 

A  Picturesque  and  Topographical  Ac. 
eount  of  Cheltenham  and  its  Vidnity.  Bf 
the  Rev.  T.  D.  Fosbreke,  M.A.  F.R.& 

A  Tale  is  in  the  press,  entitled  Bfode- 
satfon,  by  Mrs  HofiiuMU 

The  Country  Vioar,  the  Brideof  Theju 
bergh,  and  other  Poems»  will  akoitly  ap- 


,  The  Rev.  John  Bmce  has  in  the  piessi 
a  Volume  of  Semona  on  important  Su^ 


A  new  edition  of  the  Works  of  Chris^ 
topher  Mariowe,  will  soon  appear. 
.  Mrs  Hervey  Rolls  has  a  new  Work  in 
the  press,  entitled,.  **  .L<^ends  of  tha 
North." 

Parish  Church,  or  Religion  in  Britai% 
containing  an  Account  of  the  ReligioA^ 
Oistoms,  &c,  of  tlie  Ancient  Britons. 
By  the.  Rev.  T.  Wood,  Author  of  the 
Mosaic  History. 

A  Summers  Ramble  through^ the 
Highlands,  of  Scotland,  giving  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Towns,  ViHages,  and  re- 
markable Scenery  in  that  romantic  Coun- 
try,  during  a  Toor  performed  in  the  Sum* 
mer  of  1824 

.  Mr  Bkickley  of  Canterbury  is  about  to 
publish  a  new  edition,  in  qnarto,  of  Has- 
ted'ft  Histoiy  of  Kent. 

Mr  W.  W.  Sleigh,  Lecturer,  has  in 
the  press  a  New  System  of  Piithok>gy» 
by  which  the  treatment  of  Diseases  is 
simpUfied,  and  established  aooording  |o      , 
the  Lawa  of  the  Animal  £eoaomy« 

Sir  John  Barrington's  Histoacal  AnePr 
dotos  of  IielaMl  will  aoou  he  publishfd. 
.  Wawlerings  ill  South  Amarirs,  th» 
north- west.of  the  United  S^ates^  and  ,th», 
Antilles,  from  the  Year  1812  to  18^5^ 
with  Original  Instructions  for  the  pcrfiy:^, 
Preservation  of  Birds»  Reptiles,  and  for 
Cabinets  of  Natural  History.  By  Charles 
Waterton,  Esq.  of  Walton  HaU,  York- 
afaire.    In  1  vol.  4ptOi 

The  Life  of  the  Right  Hon.  R.  K 
Sheridan,  ^  Thomas  Moore,  is  just,  rea- 
dy for  publicacion. 

LaCtera  of  Marshal  Conway  from  1744 
to  1784^  embracing  the  Period  whfn  he 
was  Commander  of  tha  Foroes  and  Se- 
cMtary  of  Sute,  are  announced  for  early 
pnldtcfltion. 

Dr  H.  Clutterbuck  has  neariy  ready 
for  publioatieD  a  jSecood  £dition»  «|iiac- 
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Md,  of  an  Inquirjr  into  the  tat(  end 
Nature  of  Ferer. 

Bfr  Aftlejr  baa  in  the  preai^  Obierva. 
ttona  of  the  Sfstem  of  Patent  Lawi^  with 
OntOnei  of  a  Plan  propoaed  in  Subatku- 
tion  for  it  - 

The  Beif.  George  Croly  hat  in  the* 
preaib  The  PMvkieDoe  df  Ood  in  the 
lAtterDajt-^e  Propheelea  of  the  Rise 
and  Dominion  of  Popeiy-^he  In^nikK 
tion<*-the  Frendi  RefDltition--*the  Dis- 
irft>ufion  of  the  Scriptwes  through  all 
Nation*— die  Ml  of  Pbperjr  in  tb« 
midst  of  a 'great  general  Convulsion  of 
Emipires— the  Comrersion  of  all  Nations 
to  Cbristianitf— the  Millennidm ;— being 
a  new  Interpretation  of  the  Apooaljpae. 

In  the  press :  Sonnets^  Recollections 
or  gootland,  and  other  Poem^  B/  a 
Resident  of  Sherwood  Forest. 

The  first  Number  of  a  Work,  to  be 
continued  monthly*  entitled  Flora  Oon- 
spicua,  is  annoaneed.  By  R*  Morris» 
F.L.&  Stc.  Author  of  **  Essays  on  Land- 
icmpe  Gardedfaig,'^  &e.  Each  Number 
will  contain  four  el^antly  coloured  Plates, 
with  magnified  sections  of  audi  miante 
parts  as  may  be  required  for  botanical 
examination,  drawn  and  engrared  fh>m 
Che  living  Plant,  by  William  Dark. 

The  New  Testament,  arranged  in 
Chronological  and  Historical  Order,  rin 
audi  manner  that  the  Gospels,  the  Epis-' 
ttel»  and  the  Acts,  may  be  read  as  one 
connected  history. )  By  the  Rev.  Georgo 
Townsend,  M.A.  of  IVinity  College^ 
Cambridge.  In  2  laige  vols.  8vo,  dedl* 
cated  by  permission  to  the  Earl  of  Li- 
verpool. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  by  Mra 
Thompson,  Author  of  the  Commentary 
on  the  New  Testament 

A  Manuel  of  the  Elements  of  Natural 
History,  by  Professor  Blumeiibach,  of 
Berlin,  Tnutslatcd  firom  the  tenth  Ger* 
man  edition. 

A  new  Novel  is  announced,  entitled 
**  The  Adventurers ;  or  Scenes  in  Ire- 
land in  the  Days  of  Elisabeth.** 

The  IVavellers,  a  Tale  illustrative  of 
tho  Bfannem,'  Customs,  and  Supersti- 
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tiona  of  JOodecu  Greoae..    By  T.  T.  C 
Keqdrick,  Author  of  the  Kako  Damon. 

Travels  in  Brazil,  Chili,  Peru,  and  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  in  the  years  18^1, 
1822,  and  1828,  by  GUbert  Farquhar 
Mathison,  Esq.  are  announced. 

Disquisitions  upon  the  Painted  Greidc 
Vases,  and  their  probable  eonnectioii 
With  the  Shows  oftfae  Eleusinian  and  other 
Mysteriea.  Bv  J.  Christie,  n  Member  of 
the  Society  of  Dilettanti. 

Leigh*8  New  Pocket  Road-book  of 
England,  Wales,  and  part  of  Scotland,  os 
the  plan  of  R^chard*s  Itineraries;  eon- 
taining  an  account  of  all  the  direct  and 
Cross  roads :  together  with  a  descrlptSon 
of  evtfy  remarkable  Race,  its  Curioai* 
ties,  Manufiictures,  Commerce,  Fopnia-' 
lation,  and  principal  Inns;  the  whoto 
fomriog  a  complete  Guide  to  every  ob- 
ject worthy  the  attention  of  Thmdlera. 

A  new  Edition  of  the  late  Dr  Lem- 
priere*s  Classical  Dictionary,  hi  4co ;  con- 
Uining  a  copious  account  of  all  the  pro- 
per names  roentroned  in  ancient  authoiB» 
with  the  value  of  Coins,  Weights^  and 
Measures,  used  among  tlie  Greeks  and  Bo- 
mans,  and  a  Chronological  Table.  Edit- 
ed  by  hia  Son,  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Leaipriere, 
M.  A  —This  new  Edition  will  contain  not 
only  the  Author's  last  Corrections  and 
Ad<Ntions,  but  setetfal  thousand  new  ar- 
ticles, added  by  the  present  Editor,  and 
will  form  a  complete  book  of  refereneo 
for  all  the  proper  Names  mentioned  ill 
the  Ckissics.  Dedicated  (by  permission} 
to  the  Bishop  of  Chester. 

The  liifeof  Lorenao  de  Medici,  called 
the  Magnificent.  By  William  Roacoe^ 
Esq.     Sixth  Edition,  in  2  vols.  8vow 

The  Life  and  PontMeate  of  Leo  X.-^ 
By  William  Roscoe,  Esq.  Tl^ffd  Edi. 
tion,  in  4  vols.  8vo. 

An  Introductkm  to  the  Critksal  Stady 
and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptorea. 
By  Tliomas  Haitwdl  Home,  M.  A.  11- 
lustrated  with  numerous  fiic-shniles  of 
Biblioal  Manuacripts,  Maps,  Src  tffth 
Editkm,  handsomoiy  printed  hi  4  laigo 
vols.  8vo. 
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Modem  Horticulture,  or  an  Account 
of  the  most  approved  Method  of  roana* 
ging  Gnrdens  for  the  production  of  Fniita» 
Culinary  VegeUblea^  and  FWwera.  Bf 
Patrick  NeiU«  Secretaiy  to  the  Caledo- 
nian Horttealtufal  Soeiely. 

In  Om  pfoas,  and  spee%  wiU  he  pub- 
lished, in  two  targe  volnmea  quarto,  dodi- 
eated,  by  permiasion,  to  the  King,  Dietfo- 
narium  Seoto-Celtieom  i  a  Dictionary  of 
the  Gaelic  Language,  in  ThMt  iWta: 


the  First  Part  codapreliendinga  complete 
Onalie  Vocabutary,  with  Etphmatioos  in 
English  and  Latin,  E^rmologleal  Deduc- 
tiona,  and  Examples  from  the  niost  au- 
thentic aonreea.  The  Second  and  Third 
Pkrta  eompffehendiog  Englidl  and  Latin 
Vocabutaries,  wClh  the  oonrespoMttog 
worda  and  phnMea  in  Gaelic.  Compiled 
by  direotkm  of  the  Highland  Society  of 


Speedily  will  be  published,  the  Soottish 
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TMuitt  ifMi  Itteoftrf,'  •^  Oiid»  to  the 
aBtaesf  niA  AwliqmtliB  «f  terttahd  «i4 
Um  W«rt«ra  lalMMtet  wkli  •  ddseription 
at  the|HriMtptl  8teftfnt.BoAt  Tom,  !!• 
iMlntiid  1^  MilM^and  Ftatat. 

A  IVtMise  Ofl  Mfaflffrioff,  popular 
•Hi  ptaeliiaJ,  emtroaiiig  an  Account  of 
the  Phfiieftl^  CUtittfcfel,  Optical,  aitd  Na- 
tanil  Uinoncai  Cbametenf  of  Minenl 
Bodiet,  with  their  uses  in  the  Arts.  Bjr 
David  Brewster,  LL.D.  Sec.  R.S.E.  In 
ooe  large  voltnno  octavo^  iUostnited  by 
Dsarijr  1900  figoras. 

Tho  JQ&m^  No«e1iM8^  a  series  of 
lUea,  Boanuicoft,  tmd  Mbtiels,  selected 
fnm  tbt  works  of  Goeliw,  SchHer,  Wie- 
land,  lUok,  Fan!  Bkkter,  LafootaiBc, 
llassbiiab  HoAoiati,  La  Motte  Foa^ue, 
In. ;  witli  lattaducisrj  Bisays^  Critical 
and  Biograpbica).  By  thb  Traaslaear  of 
WUbeha  Moiateiv  and  Au  Aor  of  the  Life 
ofBcbiUes!;  3  vote,  post  8vo. 

Wodrow'a  Hiafoi^  of  the  Safferingt  of 
Iko  C^lnmciiof  SooiUrtid,lhMithe  Beitoira^ 
tio«  lo  the  BoroliitkNL  A  no#  e«tioa, 
W  ta  handsomely  printed  Ai  8  fois.  8f<o» 
wllh  new*  and  icooBplate  Indoles  of  naiMa 


Eloaienta  of  Natoral  Philosophy;  By 
Jaha  LesU%  Ea^^  Ph>lMacir  of  Natural 
Fhiloaophy  in  tho  UcAvcrsity  of  £dtii. 
haigiu  VolMie  Second. 

A  Ikaatise  on  the  Law  of  Lfliei,  with 
ftsparto  of  Cases  of  Defamation  wKDoh 
have  not  been  previoiisif  eoUected*,  By 
John  Bortbwick,  Esi}.  Advocate. 

A  Treatise  od  Heritable  Saeoesifion, 
a»d  the4:DB(ipleting»  of  l^lee  by  the  Hew. 
By  JBffshhie  Douglas  fitodfoed,  Esq.,  Ad- 
vooate. 

C I  iMwl  Sepsis  to  the  Decisions  of 
^e  Goart  of  Seasioa,  contained  ia  Mori* 
son's  Dictionary  of  DeebiOni,  the  Sup* 
pAroKn^to  the  DietioDBry,  the  CoUeetioiis 
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of  iiolhrtson»  EkHies,  Hailed,  and  Bell, 
and  the  Ikoulty  Decisions  down  to  th% 
present  time.  By  M.  P.  Brown,  'Esq., 
AdfOcAte. 

A  1>eatise  on  the  Ilieory  and  Pjractka 
of  Musro.  By  G.  F.  Orahara,  Esq. 
'  Mr  Thomas  Murray,  iuthor  of  **  The 
Literary  History  of  Galloway,'*  is  prepa- 
ing  for  the'  press  a  Life  of  Samuel  Ru^ 
tberfi>rd,  PHneipal  of  St  Mary's  College, 
St  Andrews,  iidth  collateral  Notices  of 
the  LHerary  and  Ecclesiastical  State  of 
Scotland  Uii  half  a  century  previously  to 
the  Revolution,  in  one  volume  8vo. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  a  ^stem  of 
Algebta,  translated  from  tlie  German 
writings  of  Meier  Hirrii.  By  J.  Pv  Ni«, 
dliol,'  of  the  Cupar  Academy. 

This  treatise  contains  the  substanca 
of  two  celebrated  works  of  Hirsb,  which 
the  translator  has  modelled  into  a  conti- 
noous  kystem.  It  will  be  found  one  of 
the  completest  works  on  Algebra  extarit. 
In  a  fov#  days,  Walks  in  Edinbur^, 
one  vol.  ISme.,  by  Robert  Chambers, 
aathor  of  **  Traditioas  Of  Edinburgh." 

The  author  has  endeavoured  to  render 
this  little  wolrk  intei^stmg  lo  the  eithen 
oif  Edinburgh,  by  pointing  oot,  in  the  mosS 
minute  manner,  all  the  remarkidde  places 
connected  vrith  its  history;  and  equally 
so  to  the  stranger,  to  whom  it  will  serve 
as  a  concise  biit  complete  ^ide  to  evdry 
object  in  this  ancient  City  worthy  his  at* 
tention. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  an  Account 
of  the  Botanic  Garden  in  the  Island  of  St 
Vincent,  from  its  first  establishment.  By 
the  Rev.  Lansdown  GuUdhig^  R.A.  RL* 
aM«  &  W.&  Edinburgh,  &c.  &c  The 
Work  k  printing  at  the  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity Press,  and  will  be  embellished  with 
Eugravings  drawn  on  Stone  by  W.  Reath, 
Esq. 
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ABCHlTECTUaS. 

An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Parish 
Church  of  Wakefield.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
L.  Sisson,     4to,  159. 

No.  L  of  Speeimens  of  Ancient  Deco# 
ratWas  from  Pon^>eii.  By  John  Goldi- 
o^i^  Arc;hiteot,  Sic.  &c.  &c.  The  work 
will  ba  beautifully  coloured,  and  comple- 
ted in  .4  parts.  Is  imperial  8vo,  price 
1^ :  Of  prooGi  on  4(0,  price  L.l>  Is. ; 
or  on  India  paper,  with  etchings,  price 
L,l,  Us.6d. 

^ANTIQUITIES, 

An  Essay  on  JDr  Young's  and  M. 
jVcM^XVUL     . 


Cliampollion's  Phonetic  System  of  HiCr 
roglyphics.  By  Henry  Salt,  Esq.  F.R.S.' 
8vo,'  98. 

filOGBAPHY. 

Memoirs  of  Samuel  Pepys,  Esq. 
F.R.&,  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  m 
the  reigns  of  Charles  IL  and  James  II., 
ahd  the  intimate  friend  of  the  celebrated 
John  Evelyn.  Comprising  his  Diary* 
from  1659  to  1669.  Edited  by  Rich- 
ard Lord  Braybrooke.  2  vols,  royal  4to. 

Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  France,  du-^ 
ring  the  Residence  (above  30  years)  of"" 
the  Marquis  de  Dangeau.    How  first 
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MoniM^  Lisi  of  New  PubUcoUimi. 
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translated  from  the  French,  wHli  Hit- 
torical  and  Critical  Notes.  8  volt*  L.I9 
8fl.  6d. 

Memoirs  of  the  Margravine  of  Ans. 
pach.  Written  by  Herself.    2  vols.  8vo. 

Remains  and  Memoir  of  the  late  Rev. 
Charles  Wolfe,  A.B.  author  of  the  Poem 
on  the  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore.  Edit- 
ed by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  liussell,  A.M.  Vol. 
I.  contains  the  Poems  and  Memoir.— 
Vol.  II.  the  Sermons.     10s.  6d. 

The  Life  of  John  Chamberlain.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Cox,  A.M.  1  vol. 
8vo. 

The  Private  Memoirs  of  Madame  de 
Haassel,  Lady's>maid  to  Madame  de 
Pompadour  Cressis.     8vo,  7s. 

The  Life  of  John  Sharp,  D.D.  Lord 
Archbishop  of  York.  To  which  are  add- 
cd,  Select,  Original,  and  Copies  of  Ori- 
ginal Papers,  in  three  appendixes.  Col- 
lected from  his  Diary,  Letters,  and  seve- 
ral other  authentic  testimonies,  by  his 
3on,  Thomas  Sharp,  D.D.  Archdeacon 
of  Northumberland,  &c.  Edited  by  Tho- 
mas Newcomei  M.  A.  Rector  of  Heniey, 
&e. 

Memoir  of  the  late  John  Bowdler, 
Ssq.  To  which  is  added,  some  Account 
of  the  late  Thomas  Bowdler,  Esq.  Edi- 
tor  of  the  Family  Shakspeare. 

BOTANY. 

Phillips's  Flora  Historica  ;  or,  the 
Three  Seasons  of  the  British  Parterre 
Historically  and  Botanically  Treated. 
8  vols.  8vo,L.l,  44. 

CLASSICS. 

The  Odes  of  Anaoreon;  with  the 
Fragments  of  Sappho  and  Alcaeus.  Li- 
terally transited  into  English  prose. 
By  Thomas  Orger,  LL.D.    Ss.  6d. 

EDUCATION. 

.  Bavid*s  Modem  Greek  Grammar.  By 
J.  Winnock.     8vo,  On, 

Whiter's  Etymological  Dictionary.  2 
vols.  4to,  L.2,  Ss. 

FINE  ARTS. 

Retsch*s  Designs  to  the  **  Fight  of 
the  Dragon,*'  by  Schiller.     Part  I.  18s. 

Arts  and  Artists;  or  the  Anecdotes, 
Traits,  Facts,  and  Relics  of  Painters  and 
Paintings ;  Sculptors  and  Statuary ;  Ar- 
chitects and  Architecture;  Engravers 
and  jSngraviqg;  of  all  ages  aad  coun- 
tries. By  James  Elmes,  Esq.  F.  R.  S., 
author  of  the  Life  of  Wren,  &c.  Tn 
tl^ree  elegant  volumes,  small  8vo,  L.  1, 
Js,,  with  Engravings  of  Portraits,  &c. 

Martin's  Illustrations  to  Milton's  Pa- 
radise Lost.  (Dedicated  by  permission 
to  the  King.)  The  Third  Part  of  this 
work  Is  now  ready. 

GEOGRAPHY  AND  STATISTICS. 

A  new  Atlas  of  the  World,  eompre- 
liendlng  separate  Maps  of  its  various 


Countries,  laid  down  firoa  the  moat  rc< 
cent  Astronomical  Observations^  and 
witli  the  latest  improvemeata  and  addi- 
tions. Size  of  Uie  AUas,  15  ioehea  by 
12.  Price,,  coloured,  L.8»  3s.,  or  in  « 
superior  manner,  L.S,  10s,  1  ptein,  L.2; 
16s.  By  A.  Arrowamith.  Also  a  new 
Map  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Greece,  in 
6  sheets,  L.4»  4s. ;  and  a  redaced  onct 
in  1  sheet,  I4i% 

HISTORY. 

Chronological  Epitome  of  the  Wars  in 
the  Low  Countries,  from  the  Peace  of 
the  Pyrenees  in  16^  to  that  of  Paris  in 
1815^  with  Reflections,  MiUtaryand  Po- 
litical.  By  Bdsjor-General  Sir  Jamc* 
Carmjehael  Smyth,  Bart.  lAdoL^Colomek 
in  the  corps  of  Royal  Eogiaeers,  C  B. 
K.M.T.  K.S.W.,  and  Aid<4e-Carop  to 
his  Majesty.     IDs.  6d. 

CroflswelL's  History  of  Colcbester.  S 
vols,  post  8vo»  L.1,  13Sk  boards^  royml, 
L.3,  2s.,  India  proofs,  1*4, 4e. 

A  History  oi  England,  from  the  flcat 
Invasion  by  tlie  Romana  to  the  Aeoea- 
skm  of  Jamas  L  By  John  Lingaoi,  IXD. 
5  vola.  ito,  price  L.8^  15a.  boards.  The 
same  work,  in  8  vols.  8vo,  price  L.4i, 
Ids.  boards. 

The  History  of  Wales,  descriptive  of 
the  Government,  Wars,  Religion,  Laws, 
Manners,  and  Cuatoms,  Dr^s,  Banla, 
Pedigrees,  and  Language  of  the  Ancient 
Britons  and  Modem  Welch.  By  John 
Jones,.  LL.D.  6fO,  L.L 

XAW. 

Observations  on  the  Law  and  Consti- 
tution of  India,  on  the  nature  of  Landed 
Tenures^  and  on  the  System  of  Rerenoe 
and  Finance,  as  established  by  the  Moo- 
hwnmudimi  Law  and  Moghol  Govern- 
ment ;  with  an  loifuiry  into  the  Revenue 
and  Judicial  Administtation  and  Rega- 
lationa  of  Police  at  present  existing  in 
Bengal     12;*. 

The  Law  relating  to  Horses,  consi- 
dered as  the  subject  of  Property,  Sale, 
Hire,  Wager,  Distress,  Heriot,  or  of 
Criminal  Charge,  and  intended  for  Prac- 
tical as  well  as  Professional  Reference. 
5s.  boards. 

ItlEtlCXME  ANP  SimCEIlY. 

Observations  on  the  Cholera  Morbus 
of  India.  By  Whitelaw  Ainslie,  M.  p. 
M.  R.  A.  S.,  late  of  the  Medical  Staff  of 
Southern  India.     3s,  6d. 

Clark  on  the  Teeth  and  Palate.  Prac- 
tical  Directions  for  Preserving  and  Beau- 
tiding  thp  Teeth.  By  Andrew  Clark, 
Surgeon  Dentist.  Illustrated  by  several 
JElngravings.     Os. 

Elements  of  Operative  Midwifery ; 
copiprising  a  Description  of  certain  New 
and  Improved  Powers  for  assisting  Dif- 
ficult and  Dangerous  Labours.  By  David 


MmOkbf  LiH  of  Kim  PMiottiwni. 


D.  Dftvit,  M.  Bi.y  Mwu^ei  of  the  RoyiU 
Cottage  of  FhjrsleiMU  lof  Imdon  and 
fidinlmi^  te.,  J^attiii«>  in  Midwiferjfv 

OolleetioM  firon  «lie  iia|mbiib«4  Me* 
ikA  WflttiigB  of  Uie  late  QUe^  HiUier 
Plmf,  M.IX  F.  R.  &  &e.  &e.  &e^  Vo- 
lame  I.     16s. 


l^IIL  of  J.  Darling**  Catiaogae  df 
Books  Ibr  1825 ;  contaiaing  maay  rare 
Articles  in  Divinityv  Hiilory,  Aatiquu 
tie%  he  on  sale  at  ^  Little  Queen 
JBcreet,  liaeolnV  Inn  Fields.    < 

Le^'s  New  Pbdcet  Boad^Book  of 
Saglaad,  WaM>  ttd  IpMt  of  Sootlaad,  oil 
the  plan  of  Reiehard's  Itiaeiaries }  eoo- 
tainlbgaii  Adcoontof^l  the  Diroctand 
Cross  Roads;  togedier  witb  a  Dsserip* 
tkm  of  cverjr  Reiparkable  Plaee»  its  Co- 
noMties,  Hanufecturea,  CoMinieieOy  Po- 
^olatioii,  aod  Frineipal  laos;  the  whole 
temtog  a  Oaaiplete  Guide  to  erery  obieot 
^fvortby  the  atlentioR  of  ThweMsrs ;  with 
«  Hap  of  England  and  WWes.  8s.  hd.; 
or  with  55  Comity  Maps,  prico  29s,  bd: 
'  Aids  to  Relleoliont  on  the  Farmatioii 
of  a  BCanly  Chsfacter,  on  the  several 
^loiuide  of  Pmdenoe,  Morality,  and  Re- 
ligion. By  S.  T.  Coleridge.  10s.  6d. 
A  l«tter  to  Ueary  Brongfaam,  Esa. 
M.P.  on  thesobject  of  Catbolie  Boraiici- 
twtiott.  By  Sir  J.  W.  Wedderham.  2^  6d. 
Observations  on  the  Serrices  and 
Oaimsofthe  Annyofthe  Deeeanw 

The  An  of  Beauty*  with  the  best 
Means  of  presenring  «id  tmprovffig  the 
Sliape— the  Figure— the  Complekioii-^ 
the  Eyes— 4he  Lips,  8ic  9b. 

A  Series  of  l^ibles,  in  wMeh  the 
Weights  and  Measures  of  Fhuiee  are  re- 
duced to  the  English  standard.  By  the 
late  Christopher  Knight  SAnders,  Lieu, 
tenant  in  the  Royal  Enfjlneer  Carps.*^ 
London.     7s.  6d. 

Observations  on  Penal  Jurisprudence, 
and  the  Reformation  of  Crimhials.  Part 
IlL  Containing  further  Remarks  on  the 
Opinions  of  the  Edinboi^  Reviewers. 
By  William  Roscoe,  Esq.     6a. 

A  Compendtiim  of  the  British  Peer- 
age.     By  Charles  White,  E«q»    Is. 

An  Inquiry  teto  the  Workhouse  Sys- 
tem, and  tlie  Law  of  Maintenance  in 
Agricultural  Districts.  By  the  Rev.  C. 
D.  Brereton,  A.M.  Rector  of  Little 
Massingliam,  Norfolk.    39. 

The  Identiiy  of  Junius  with  a  difitin*. 
guished  Living  Character  esUtalished. 
Incladlng  the  Supplement^  consisting  Of 
Ihc-stmiles  of  hand-writing,  and  other 
inustrationii.  The  second  £dilion»  cor- 
rected and  enhnged.     14s. 

Charactera  and  Opinkms ;  or  the  Blue 
Book.  A  Series  of  Papers  extracted  liy 
a  Lady  from  her  Album.     10a.  AA.  •    • 


A  Day  in  Ldcetfershirt ,  **  Oandet 
equis  canibusque  '*  By  John  Dean  Pauli 
Esq.    4  plates,  L.2,  2s« 

The  Th'uil  and  ooncludii^  Psrt  of  vol. 
XIV.  of  the  Tcansaetions  of  the  Linneaa 
Society  of  London.     I*  1, 10s. 

Lord  Saekville,  Author  of  the  Lettera 
of  Junius*    By  George  Coventry,     lis^ 

Anecdotes  of  Lord  Byron,  from  Aui^ 
thentie  Sonrces ;  with  Remarks.  iUHStra- 
trative  of  his  Conneetk>n  with  the  prin^ 
eipal  literary  Characters  of  the  preaent 

Classical  Disquisitions  and  Curiositielt 
Critiesi  and  Historical.  By  Beiqamin 
Heath  Malkin,  LUD.  and  F.& A.,  Head 
Master  of  Bury  School.    12s. 

Lettera  of  Horace  Walpole  (afterwarda 
£ari  of  Od(Mrd,)to  the  Earl  of  Hertford* 
during  his  Lordship*s  Embassy  in  Parla 
To  wliich.are  added,  his  Lordship's  Let* 
tera  to  the  Rev.  Henry  Zouch ;  fanning 
Vol.  IX.  of  Lord  Orford's  Worica.  With 
a  portrait  of  Lord  Orfidrd,  after  Sir  Jo4 
shua  Reynolds.   1  vol  4to,  L.  1,  1  Is.  Sd. 

Babylon  the  Great  By  the  attthor  of 
the  Modern  Athens.     ISsi 

Coasidecations  upon  the  Expedieaey 
of  building  a  Metropolitan  Palaee,  dedi* 
eated  to  King  George  the  Fourth.  By 
an  ]^LP. 

Register  of  Arts,  Sciences,  Iroprovs- 
flMnts,aad  Discoveries.  Vol.  IL  6s.  6d. 

The  FoetMaal  Worics,  the  Corresponds 
enoe,  and  other  Prose  Pieces  of  Anna 
Latitia  Barbauld.  With  a  Memoir.  By 
Lucy  Aikin.     2  vqIs^  Svo,  L.  1,  is.  \A%, 

Port  L  price  59.  Greenwich  Hospv* 
tal ;  a  series  of  Naval  Sketches,  illustra* 
tivc  of  the  Life  of  a  Man-of-Wara*.Mam 
To  be  coflftpleted  in  four  Ftuts,  each  em- 
bellished with  three  coloured  Engravings^ 
and  several  Tail-pieces^  by  G.  Cruik- 
shank. 

A  Critical  Dissertation  on  the  Natuie» 
Measures,  and  Causes  of  Value,  chiedy 
in  reference  to  tlie  Writings  of  Mr  Ri^ 
cardo  and  his  Followers.  By  the  Author 
of  **  Essays  on  the  Forination  and  Pub« 
licaCion  of  Opinions,*'  &c.     7s.  6d. 

Concert  Room  and  Orchestra  Anec* 
dotes,  of  Music  and  Musicians,  British 
and  Foraigu,  Ancient  and  Modern.  By 
Tlioraaa  Busby. 

Essays  and  Sketches  of  Character.  By 
the  late  Richard  Ayton,  Esq.    Se.  0d. 

NOVELS  AKO  TALES. 

Oullege  ReeoUectkms,  98. 

The  Twenty-nioth  of  May ;  or  JcQrous 
Doings  at  the  Restoration.  By  Ephraim 
Haidoastle,  Author  of  Wine  and  Wal- 
nuts. 

Hushand-Hanting ;  or,  the  Mother 
and  Daugfatats. 

Reine  Ganiiana.  A  Tale  of  Modem 
Greece.    3  vols.  12mo^  14tf. 
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SI5t 

Th«  Picturat;  The  B«tPOtbiiig;  No- 
veit,  truwiated  from  the  OtnoMi  of 
Lewis  Tieck,     Poet  8vo,  9i. 

The  Afibt.  A  TUo  i  hi  Foar  Ouitot. 
By  Henry  Austin  Dnifitr.    59^ 

Today  in  Ireland;  aSerUsof  Talef^ 
eomibtSns  of-^The  Caiders,  CotiHeomra, 
Old  and  New  Light,  ind  tbe  Toole*a 
Warning.    8  vole,  post  Sra     L.  1,  4s. 

Tralh  ttnd  Fasliion.  A  ^eCcb.  •  Bf 
F.  R-^^n.     2  vols.  lis. 

The  £ve  of  Atl-HaUows ;.  or,  Adelat^ 
of  lyrconnell,  a  Romance.  By  Matthew 
Weld  Hartotonge,  Esq.  M.ILLA. 

A  Peep  at  the  Pilgrims  in  1688.  A 
SUe  of  Olden  Times.  3  vols.  12mo,  18a. 

Absenteetsao.  By  Lady  Morgan.  IvoL 
•M18vo,58.  Od. 

TUes^byan  Unwilling  Author.  2  vols. 
Uhno,  10s.  8d.  beards. 

Every  Day  Occurreneee.     Sfo,  14s« 

The  Story  of  a  Life.     2  vols.  18s. 

Much  to  Blame.  A  Tale  by  a  eelebra- 
feed  Author.    J  vols.  81e^ 

POBTBT. 

A  Tale  of  Pasagnay.  By  Robert 
Southey,  LL.D.  &c.  ke,  1  vol.  12auk 
W^  plates  from  dedgna  by  WestaU,  and 
engraved  by  diaries  Heath.     10s.  6d. 

Tbe  Moor ;  a  Poem  in  Six  Cantos.  By 
Lord  Porcbester.     128. 

Lays  of  the  Minnesingers  of  German 
Troubadours  of  the  12th  and  13tJi  Ce». 
•  tunes ;  illustraoed  by  Spectm^s  of  the 
Contemporary  Lyric  Poetry  of  Provence 
and  other  parts  of  Europe ;  with  Histo- 
rical and  Critical  Notices,  and  Engravings 
from  the  Minnesingers  in  the  King's  Li- 
brary at  Paris,  and  from  other  soutcesL 
8vo,  14«. 

The  Third  Volnroe  of  Mr  Rose's  Trans, 
lation  of  the  Orlando  Furioso. 

The  Country  Vicar:  the  Bride  of  Thiyu 
bergh,  and  other  Poems.  Foolscap  8vo, 
6sL  boards. 

Songs  of  a  Stranger.  By  Louisa  Steu- 
art  Costella     8vo,  7s.  6d. 

Travels  of  My  Night  Cap ;  or  Reveries 
in  Rhyme.  With  Scenes  at  the  Congress 
of  Verona.  By  tlie  Author  of  My  Note 
Book,  or  Sketches  from  the  Gallery  of 
St  Stephen's.    Foolscap  Svo. 

Idy}liB,(Tbe>and  other  Poems,  that 
are  extant  of  Bion  and  Mosohus,  TTans- 
luted  from  the  Greek.  lSaK>,  69.  6d. 
Poems,  the  Early  Productions  of  WiU 
liam  Covrper;  wick  Anecdotes  of  the 
Poet,  selected  from  Letters  of  Lady 
Hesketh,  written  during  her  Resideooe  at 
OIney. 

William  Tell,  tbe  Hero  of  Switserland. 
By  W.  a  Knowles.     Svo,  3s. 

A  Select  Collection  of  OM  Play%  wilh 
Additional  Notes  and  Correecions.  Bf 
tlie  late  Isaac  tUed,  and  Octavious  GU* 
Christ.    Svo,  ds.  and  14e. 
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A  HislMy  of  4hm  -Ghristioa  Gkiirai^ 
from  its  eiactMn  at  Jemsiilni  to  tho 
present  Time,  on  the  plan  it(  Mlliicr'« 
Cbuitli  Hiitory$  ^esigMd  isr  thoase  of 
FaaaUlee aad Schools.  BydpoRev.Mni 
Fry,  B.kA.  late  of  University  Co^cgv, 
Oxford.     1  vol.  12s. 

A  new  voiumc^  taeiog  the  fourth,  of 
iSeffiDons  on  varioua  Subjects*  Bj^'the 
Rev.  John  Hewlett*  B.  0.  SJLJL  Beet* 
ofHUgay.     IOsl  6d. 

▲.  View  of  the  Chureh  and  its  gradu*- 
ted,  immutable,  threefold  .Frlettbooll 
tinder  Dieeeiin  fipiseopacy.  1^  Che  Rev. 
T.  Pkuen,  Curate  of  ]>ursl^,«liHioe«lcB- 
ahlre.    £voktL.l,  le« 

A  Course  of  Semons  for  tte  Tear^ 
eontainbig  two  for  each  Sundsf!,  and  Ofw 
for  eaich  Hofiday.  Bf  the  Rei;  J«>  B4 
Pitman,  A.M.     18s. 

Three  Diseooraes  adapted  tA  tbe  Of«»- 
ing  of  the  Nineteenth  GenCufyt  tahib^ 
log  the  Portenions  and  Avapicioue  Signs 
«Ad  Cardinal  Duties  of  tho  Tillies^  B|r 
Charles  Burteo.    L.l,^ 

Lectures  on  some  losporttut  BruMthee 
of  Chrwtfian  Faith  luid  I^Mftloe.  Bf 
Thomas  Raffle^  LL,23i»  2  volk  ISoMV 
las. 

An  Original  I4ea  re^eting  tbe  XHvino 
Preseienee  and  Human  Free*will,    M 

The  Whole  Duty  of  PMQrer,  being  • 
composition  of  New  Pmyera  for-  every 
Bay  in  the  Weoky  with  Practical  Modi- 
tations  upon  tvery  Prayer*  Bf  the  Au- 
thor of  the  Whole  Du^ofMaa.  Tlurt|r* 
third  edition,  2s.  6d. 

A  Course  of  Nine  Sermons,  intended 
to  illostra/te  some  of  the  leadiog  Truths 
oontained  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Chunoh 
of  England.  By  the  Rev.  F.  Close,  A,BI^ 
Curate  of  the  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Chel- 
fenhwa.    59.  boordf. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

A  Joumef  into  various  Partf  of  £0- 
^pe ;  and  a  Reskleiice  in  them  during 
the  Years  1818,  1819,  1820,  and  1821 ; 
with  Notes,  Historical  and  Classical.  Bf 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Pennington,  A.M., 
Rector  of  Thodey,  Herts,  &c.  2  vols. 
L.l,  lOs. 

'.  Letters  on  tbe  Soeniffy  of  Wales ;  in- 
jcJuding  a  Series  of  Sul^ects  for  the  Pen- 
cil, with  their  Stations,  determined  on 
^neral  principlee ;  and  Instructions  for 
Pedestrians.  By  the  Rev.  R.  H.  New- 
ell.   Royal  8vo,  Ids. 

Narrative  of  a  Journey  into  Khortsao, 
laduding  some  Aoeountof  tbe  Countries 
to  the  n^rth-esBb  of  Persia;  w^  re- 
jnarks  «|^on  the  National  Character, 
Government,  and  R^sQiurc^s  of  that  king- 
dom. By  James  B.  Fmsec,  Author  of  a 
IbiMT  in  tiie  Uimala  Mouotains,  Ike.  I 
VOL  i^  yMi  a  Ma^.I^  3s. 
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^am-^  IWMtff  YetM*  MitsMmm  in 
.liiiilfr  AdMita;  iMotiintQg  IVttfelt  in 
AMico^  Cliler  Pmh  vkA  Cotaibml  wilh 
laa  A«ioi|Bl  9C  Ibe  BuiQiudon,  it*  Rise, 

rttmmt  farowtly  Pipwate  SeeretMy  to  the 


Flrtsidolt  aBAOipMi».(lc»«ia#fQiito, 
&C.    3  vols.  8vo.  , 

Kaintivv  of«i  BMwnc»la1iie  idtpun^ 
tttMf  ofPienotti*  B}!tlreBev..WUIMi 
Stephen  Gilly,  M.A.  Rector  of  Norlb 


EDIKBUROH. 


Obaerrations  on  Italy.  By  the  late 
Miir  Bel^  VtUow  of  tke  Boyal  GoUege 
«r  SargMto^  fidinhargli,  &c.  Edited  t>y 
hn  liflioir.     BUgantly  printed  in  pott 

:  MMMltt  ol  li»  WiiHam  Vtileh  wid 
George  Bryeson,  written  .by  tbonaalvii ; 
wifeli«therN«nitt«fe8  lUattAtive  of  the 
HittMT  or^SeQtkwUfHmi<tbe  BeatoratSon 
<0«be  Rovohilion.  To  wiul:h.aeeaMed, 
Biegmpliieal  Sketcbea  and  Notea.  By 
Ttanaa  M*Crce,  D.D.  Svo,  19a. 

3ni6  CaM»  deddad  in  Che  Court  of 
fioMios,  torn  11th  January  till  18lh 
llarch,]88&  Repotlsdby  FatHckfihai^» 
-mad  Alefi  Oofllop*  jiin.  £tqaife%  Adro- 
Atea.    Itol.  Ul.  Rtft  &   8b*  66, 

Ckaea  Decided  on  Appeal  from  tbe 
CoiBtof  fiiittod  and  Tdnda,  in  the  Hoase 
•I  I^pda»  Aom  Slat  Fefaroary  to  87th 
My,  1881.  Reported  by  Patridc  Shaw, 
£oi|.  Advocate*    Royal  8vo,  6a. 

Aiinbwgli  Joamal  of  Science^  eoKhibit- 
isg  a  View  of  the  Progreas  of  Diacoveiy 
,in  liataral  Phikiaophy,  Cbemittry,  Mi- 
■atalo^,  Ae^  &c.  Gondnctcd  by  David 
Brewlar^  I^Ik  &f.  ke.  No.  V.  witfi 
8  qaaito^  and  3  ocCbito  plates.    7a.  66, 

Brother  Jonathan ;  or,  the  New  Eog- 
kndcm    atolaipoat8vO|I>l,  11a.  6d. 

lUea  ;of  the  Cnaaadera.  By  tbe  aH- 
Hhoeof  ^  Wav^ley."  Tale  lat,  The  Be- 
Cfothed.  8d,  The  Taliainan.  4  vole 
post'8fO,  U%  fU. 

Lodiaadhu^  a  tale  of  the  eigfateentfi 
centory.    3  vola.  ISobo,  L.1,  la. 

"no  Bdmhorgh  Aanlial  Begiater  for 
1884  Vol.  XVIL  18a. 

The  Edinburgh  Review,  or  Crftieal 
JoamaL  No.  LXXXUI.  April  1885. 
da. 

The  Edinbnrgfa  Medical  and  Surgical 
JonaL  No.  LXXXIV.  Jaly  1885^  69. 

ne  Ediabnrgh  PhHoapphteal  Journal, 
eoadocted  by  Hx)faaaar  Jameson.  No. 
XXV.    7s.*  6d. 

TSalea  of  my  Grandmother,  8  vols. 
18MiO,  Hs.  hoards. 

The  Roman  Nights  at  the  Tomb  of 
the  Sdpioa.  Translated  from  the  Italko 
of  VerrL    8  voia.  ISoto,  Ma.  boardSk 

A  Cntical  Eaamination  of  Dr  Mac- 
eullodi's  Work  on  the  Hi^^hlanda  and 
Western  Islea  of  Scotland.  *' Some  books 
are  liea  frae  end  to  end.*' — Bums*  Post 
8ro.  8s.  6d. 

llie  Lady  of  the  Lake,  a  poem.     By 


Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.  A  new  edition, 
foolscap  8vo,  8s. 

Maroiont  a  t^e  of  Flodden  Field. 
By  Sir  Walter  Sbotti  Part  A  n«v  edi- 
tion, in  (bokcap  Sro^  8sk* 

A  Statement  of  the  Bxperienoe  pf 
Scotland,  wilh  negard  to  the  E<|ttcation  of 
Che  People.  By  die  Ren  Charles  An- 
derson^ Minister  of  CUoielnvn*    la. 

Bdieiice  of  tbe  Landed  and  Fanning 
Intereata,  pointing  oat  the  Rninoua  I)if- 
fecta  of  any  Alteration  in  our  Present 
Syatem  of  Corn  Laira^  and  the  impprtapt 
changes  to  which  it  would  lead,  in  the 
n^me  of  our  Government.  By  (he  Right 
Hon.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart.    la. 

ATireatiaeoti  the  L«w  of  BiUe  of  Ex- 
change*  Pmmisaory  Notea,  Bank  Notep» 
Bankera*  Notea,  and  Checks  on  Bankers 
in  Scotland  I  including  a  Summary  of 
English  Oceisiem  applkable  to  the  Law 
ofSeothmd.  By  Robert  Xhomtoo,  Esq. 
Advocate.    8vo,  L.  1,  Is. 

City  Seiibes  and  Country  Readers  i  a 
satire,    la. 

The  En<7e]op«dia  Edinensis.  Part 
XXIIL   69. 

A  Cbmpendiimiof  Mechantea ;  or  Text- 
Book  lor  Engineers,  Mill- Wrights,  Ma- 
ehlnoi-Makers,  Founders^  Smiths,  &c. 
12mo,  4«.  6d. 

Supplement; 'to  the  Etymidogkud  Die 
tionary  of  the  Sootliah  iAngaage,  Ulua- 
tiating  the  worda,  in  their  diflTerent  aig. 
BiQoations,  by  cxfunples  from  Ancient 
and  Modem  Writers  1  shewing  their  affi- 
nity to  those  of  other  hmguag^  and  es- 
pecially the  Northf  m ;  eiqrfaining  many 
terms,  which,  tfaongb  now  obsolete  in 
England,  were  forsaerly  common  to  both 
Countries;  and  elucidating  Natwnal  Rites, 
Customs,  and  Inatitutions,  in  their  ana- 
logy to  those  of  other  nationa.  By  John 
Jamieson,  IX D.,  F.B.Sw£.  It  L.  8  vols. 
4co,  L.5,  5a. 

Tmditions  of  Edtnbuigh  ;  or  Sketches 
and  Anecdotes  of  the  City  in  former 
times*    By  Robert  Chambers.   No.  IV. 

Tliooghta  on  Religion,  and  other  sub- 
jecta.  By  Biatae  Paacal.  A  new  Trans^ 
hitioa^atitf  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.  By 
the  Rev.  Edward  Craig,  A.M.  Oxon, 
Foolscap  8vo,  Ga. 

Malte  Brtm's  Geography,  VoU  V. 
Part  II.,  which  condudea  the  Geography 
of  America.     7a.  6d. 


Mmiihfy  List  tff'New  PtiMkoHtmL 


«54 

Bioirrtti|A<«  PretbfleriaiMU  No.  IIL 
and  IV.   3s.  each. 

llie  Phrenological  Journal  and  Mis- 
cellanj.  No.  VII.  Published  Ctttvterly. 
4* 

Sermons  by  the  late  Rev*  Ja»cB  Ross, 
D.  D.  Senior  Minister  of  Aberdeen.  To 
which  is  prefixed,  a  Memoir  of  his  LifiSb 
In  one  volume  Svo,  with  a  Portrait  of 
•the  Author,  finely  engrarei  by  Meyer, 
from  a  Painting  by  Robertson.  8s. 

Historical  Aoeount  of  the  Family  of 
Ihfisel,  or  FraSBer,  paitknilarly  Fnuer  of 
Lovat,  embracing  various  Notices,  illuS- 
trative  of  the  National  Customs-  and 
Manners,  from  original  and  authentic 
sources,— Correspondence  of  the  cel^ 
brated  Simon,  Lord  Lovat,  never  be- 
Ibrd  printed,  &&  By  John  Anderson, 
W.  8.    4to,  15s. 

Narrative  of  the  Loss  of  the  Kent 
East-Indiaman  by  Fire,  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1825,  in  a 
Letter  to  a  Friend.  By  a  Pisssenger.  2s. 
6d. 

Sermons,  by  the  late  Rev.  John  John- 
atone,  Minister  of  Crossmichael,  with 
Portrait,  8vo,  lOs.  6d. 

An  Improved  Latin  Grammar,  ex- 
tracted chiefly  from  MacOowan's  First 
Lessons  in  Reading.  By  the  Rev.  James 
MacGowan,  Master  of  the  Academy, 
Hope  Street,  Liverpool.  Second  edition. 
2^.  bound. 

The  Missionary.   8vo,  7s. 

A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Hawick  ; 

*  inchiding  some  Account  of  the  Manners 

and  Character  of  the  Inhabitants ;  with 

Occasional   Oiiservatious.      By   Robert 

M'ilsoii.     12mo,  5s. 

A  Summer  Ramble  in\he  North  High, 
lands.    12mo,  5s.  6d.  boards. 

The  Life  of  Sir  William  Wallace, 
Knight,  of  Ellerslie,  and  Guardian  of 
Scotland,  in  one  volume  foolscap,  with  an 
elegant  Frontispiece.    69, 

Scottish  Stories,  Historical  and  Bit- 
graphical,  drawn  from  the  Annals  of  Scot- 
land, in  Chronological  order,  during  a 
period  of  four  hundred  yen^  By  the 
Rev.  W.  Smith,  M.A.    29. 

An  Examination  of  the  Grounds  cfn 
which  the  Convention  of  Royal  Burghs, 
at  their  late  extraordinary  meeting,  claim- 
ed to  themselves  the  right  of  altering 
and  amending  the  Setts  or  Constitutions 
of  the  individual  Burghs ;  and  a  Refutt- 
tion  of  thut  claim.  By  Archibald  Flet- 
cher, Esq.  Advocate.    )?s. 

The  Christian's  Great  Interest;  by 
the  liev.  William  Guthrie.  WiUi  an  In- 
troductory  Essay,  by  TItomas  Chalmers, 
D.D.    12mo,  3s. 

Tlie  Analogy  of  Natural  and  Revealed 


£Attg. 


Religion.  By  Joi^  Botler,' LL.D. 
BisliBp  of  Durham.  With  an  laaro^ae- 
tory  Essay,  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  WHion, 
A.  M.,*  Vicar  of  Isl'mgton*     12mo,  aa^ 

A  Visit  to  Dalgamoeh  i  or,  lUea  oC 
Scottish  Piety.    ISmo,  2s.  6d. 

Letters  of  the  Rev.  Samoel  Rotliflr. 
ford.  With  an  Introductory  Eaaay,  by 
Thomas  Erskine,  Esq.  Advocate.  12fBo, 
4a      ' 

The  Christias  Philosopher;  #r,  ne 
Connection  of  Science  and  Philoaopliy 
wilh  Religion.  With  an  Appendix^  coo- 
taining  ^tes  and  IllnstratioM.  Sar- 
bellished  with  Engravnigs.  •  By  Tbamat 
Dick.    12mo,8s. 

The  Christian.  By  (he  Rev.  Saaratl 
Walker,  Curate  of  Tnuo.  With  an  In- 
trodoctory  Essay,  by  the  Rer*  Chni«s 
Simeon,  Cambridge.    I2mo,  da.  boards^ 

A  Treatise  on  the  Religious  ABet- 
tions.  By  Jonathan  Edwards.  Witb  an 
Introductory  EsSay,  by  the  Rev.  Dsvid 
Yonng,  Perth.    I2imv  7a. 

Heury  Graham;  or.  The  ChristUm^ 
Danger  firom  the  Woddi  18mo^  9u 
boards. 

Sketches  in  Biography,  designed  lo 
shew  the  infloenee  of  LitecatuivMi  Chn- 
raeter  and  Happiness.  By  John  Clay- 
ton, Esq.  The  Lives  in  this  Vcdume 
are  those  of  Ariosto,  Metastasio,  F^n«. 
Ion,  Massillon,  Marmoatel,  Buffon,  Lin- 
nsus,  Malesherbes,  Gilbert,  Zinuncnnan, 
Evelyn,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Locke,  Newton, 
Seattle,  Cowper,  EKzabeai  Garter,  Ar 
William  Jonea,  Home,  Eustace.  In  otte 
thick  volume.    ISmo^  7s»  6d. 

Fourth  Report  of  the  Directors  ol  tbe 
School  of  Arts.    June  I8S5.    Is. 

Report  of  a  ease  of  Legitimacy,  under 
a  Putative  Marriage,  tried  before  the  Se- 
cond Division  of  the  Court  of  Seaston  ap 
Pebmary  1811.  By  Robert  Bdl,  Esq. 
Advocate.  Bvo,  8s* 

The  Young  Warned  against  the  En- 
ticement of  Sinners,  in  THro  Disconrses 
on  Phnrerbs,  i.  10.  By  the  Rev«  An- 
drew Thomson,  IX  D  Minister  of  St 
George's,  Edinburgh.  The  third  edition. 
'  ]8mo.  Is.  6d. 

A  Report  of  the  Assembly's  Proceet- 
ii^s24th  Msy,  18S^  relaave  to  the  Pre- 
sentation of  the  Rer*  Thomas  Neilaon  to 
the  Parish  of  LitUe  Dnnk«ld.    la.  ed. : 

A  Full  Report  of  the  Debate  Sn  the 
General  Assembly,  25th  and  26th  Ifa^, 
1825,  on  the  Overtures  anent  the  Union 
ofOiiotffi; 

Itie  Duty  and  Advtintage  of  Early  Ri- 
sing,  as  it  is  favourable  to  Healch,  tfusi- 
neKS,  and  Devotion.  Second  edition* 
18mo,  28.  (nj.  boards.  /        / 
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1BML3  Mwktkfy  Regiiier. 

MONTHLY  REGISTER. 


i4» 


Whoiu 
1st,..  309.  <KL 
2d,  ...S7».  Od. 
3d,  ...349.  9d. 


EDINBU&OH— ^»fy  13. 


Btrley. 

l8t,...00».  Od; 

2d,  ...OOn.  Od. 

3d,  ...00s.  04. 

Avtrage  of  Whectt 


Oats 
lBt,«....2It.6d. 

2d, 208.  Od. 

Sd, las.  Od. 

XI,  16*.  4d.  3-12ths 


Pease 
Ist,..- 
2d,... 
3d,  .. 


9l  BeanR. 
...328.  Od. 
...10s.  Od. 
...19b.  Od. 


Betf  (174  o«-  P«'  '^•>  ^•-  ^-  ***  ^ 

HatUia    .     .     .     .    Os.  Od.  loOs. 

Veal Os-  7*1-  to^»- 

Porlt Os».  6d.  toOs. 

Lamls  per  qnarler  .     28.  Od.  to  4s. 

TaUov,  per  stone  .    6s.  3d.  to  6s. 


Tuetdajfy  July  12. 


Sd. 
8d. 
lOd. 
7d. 
6d. 
9d. 


Quartern  Loaf  .  .  Os. 
New  Potatoes  (28  lb.)  Is. 
Fresh  Butter,  per  lb.  Is. 
Salt  ditto,  per  stone  17». 
Ditto,  per  lb.  .  w  Is. 
Eggs,  per  doxen      .    Os. 


IOid.to 
6d.  to 
3d.  to 
Od.  to 
2d.  to 
3d.  to 


Os^  Od. 
Os.  Od. 
Is.  4d. 
Os.  Od. 
Os.  Od. 
Os.  Od. 


I       Barley 

1st,  ...  32s.  6d. 

2d,  ...  208.  Od. 
I  3d,  ...  26».  Od. 


HADDINGTON — July  15. 

Pease.  I  Beans. 

Ist,    ..  21s.  Od.  I  1st, 20s.  Od. 

2d,  ...  19s.  (id.  I  2d,  18s.  Od. 

3d,  ...  17s.  Od.  I  3d,  16s.  Od. 

M.  9-12th8. 


Oats. 

1st,  ...  20s.  Od. 

2d,  ...  188.  Od. 

3d,   ...  16s.  Od. 


\VheaL 
1st,  ....37s.  6d. 
2d,  ....36s.  6d. 
3d,  ....34s.  Od. 

Average  Prieei  of  Corn  m  Englaf^  and  Wales,  from  tJie  Returns  received  in,  the  Wedk 
*  ended  9ih  July, 

Wiwat,  «7i.  lld.-Baftey.  37«.  8d.-Oato,  24..  «d.-Rye.  40t.  5d.-Beaiis,  4li.  7d.-Pe-e»  39s.  lOd. 


Average  of  Wheat  XM,  15#. 


Loudon^  Corn  Exchange^  Jtdy  4, 

niitifl,  boiK'T*  .    48  to  52 


Wbesl,rad,eld  --'to  - 


finec- — 
Suucitee 
w&tc  . 


!  ^lO  .     .     60  to  64  fiiikaU  Deai^^TseW  44  to  48 


ditto 


vMiS  ditto   •      . 

Bapetfioe  ditto 
Rye  .... 

rbMrStfo  *. 
Supafiae  ditto 
Malt.    .    .    • 
Ftee  .    .    .    . 
HogPeMS    . 


66  ifj  6S 
52  to  5H 
6i>tD  SH 
73  to 


fiitt/i,  oid    .    .       Oio    0! 
TirKdiltOn  flcw    33  lo  37 


MsplSitee 


,*  *„  ,.Fer<l<MU  .  . 
34  ti»  ^  Kliic  ditU»  ■  * 
3u  to  <^i  I'^Liail  tlitto  . 
3.5  to  S^'htnc  ditto  -  . 
SH  lo  to  PiJiato  ditiu 
4o  to  .^^Fincdittfl  -  . 
$it  ui  l>H.>oi3tdl  .  .  « 
SG  to  3^HFIout.  per  wick 
40  to  43  tJitto^  fti'cohdi 
—  to  — |Brfl0t  ■     . 


#.  d» 


Seeds  i  i^ 

TMd*pert^  5  to  5  (•  Hemp»eed  .  —  *o—  0 
i"^JKite, .  tt  to  10  6^Lln-e«i.  feed.  35  to  48  0 
.^  Brown,  D«wl2to  18  Op- Ditto,  line  -w-J 
Swvfoii,,  1^  qT.it;  to  65  0  Rye  GniB.,       '1  ^  2  0 

'^  £p?  Sa^U  pel  iMt.  £-  to  £23. 


Liverpool,  July  5. 
d.    s.    d.  *•  <*• 

Wheat,  per  70  lb.  lAmer.  p.  196  lb. 

Wheat,  PW70iD^  ^^   9Swe«t,lLS.24  Oto  tj  0 

I  Old     .   .      —    to     —   iDo."  Ill  bowl  —  — 

'■^  10  0  to   10  9W  bond  20   0  to  W  5 

R    9  to    9   2,Oatniea1,  per  240  lb. 

4  CEngUsh        30  Oto  31  0 
Iscotch  .  .   30  0  to  31  0 

0    0  Irish  ...    24  0  to  X9  O 

5  2yBian,n.24M).  0  0  to  0  0 

*    ®     Butter,  Beef  ^c 

Butter^p.cwt.  i.  if. 
3  8  Beltet,  93  0  to  94  A 
3  3  Newry  ..  90  0  to  91  0 
3  fl  Waterford  88  0  to  80  • 
8  3Corfc,pic.2d,900to  91  # 
3d  dry  80  0  to    0  0 


Scotch 

Irish  .  ,  -  -  - 
Bonded  .  4  Oto 
[Barley,  per  60  Ibfc 
Cng.  ...  5  6  to 
tScotcb  .  4  10  to 
Irish  .  .  4  6  to 
Foreign  .  —  to 
OaU,  per  45  lb. 
Eng.  ...  3  3  to 
rrteh  ...  3  1  to 
Scotch  .  .  3  3  to 
ForJnbondS  Oto 
Do.dutflr.    —   to 


Rye,per  qt.35  0  to  40  0  Berf.  p.  tierce. 
!kfiuper8.9  3to  9  6-M«i  ,g25?2" 
—Middling  8  Oto  9  0  —  p.  barrel  63  0  to  ««  0 
Beans.perq.  Pork,  p.  bl. 

SSih.  400to43  0-Me«i  '  5?  ^'J**  S  2 
SSr..  3e0to40  0-Middl.  .750to78# 
Rapeaeed.p.l.nominaL  B»eon,p.cwt. 
F2Kp«y  34  0  to  36  Obhortinids.  56  0  to  57  0 
-White  .  50  0  to  52  (feidcs  .  .  «  0  to  M  0 
Flour. -English.  ^^  JjJ""»' ^'^^  !S  T^  S  2 
p.«80lbJlne48  0to55  0|Green  .  .  *»Sto50J 
llrish,  2d»     46  0  to  51    0|Lara,rd.p.c.  48  0  to  —  0 


Weekly  Price  of  Slocks,  from  Ut  to  22d  Jurte,  1825. 
Ut.  8th.  15ih. 


Bapk  stocky 


3  per  cent,  reduced,^ 


3  percent,  consols, 
34  per  cent,  consols,. 
New  4  per  cent,  consols,- 
India  stock, « 

bonds,^ 

Exdie(|uer  bflls,*-*.- 
Exchequer  bUls,  sm.-. 
Coftsols  fiyr  ace  .-^^^ 
Long  Annuitaes,^^'- 
French  d  per  cents.  .^ 


904  mi  m 

104 i  2  I 


2lT-lii:''l*' 


2314 
90^ 


49 

21  11-16 
I05f.  60c 


23U 
90| 

97P 


54  55 


22d. 


233 

oon 

96( 


91i  k  i 
►.J6  I  20  1-16 
^      I  102f.  50c 


C9uru  of  Exchange^  July  8 — Amaterdam,  12 :  2.  F.  C  Ditto  at  tight,  12  :  18. 
Rotterdam,  12 :  3.  Antwerp,  12  :  8.  fiftmbiirgh,  9dt  It).  2)  U$.  Altona,  36  :  11. 
Paris,  3  d.  sight,  25  :  20.  Bourdteuk,  25  :  45.  Ftiak£oH  on  the  Maine,  15 1^.  Ex. 
Mon.  Petcrsburgh,  per  rble.  9^.  Berlin,  7  :  0.  Vienna,  9 :  56.  Trieite,  9 :  56.  Ma- 
drid, 36f:£^.  Cadiz,  36^  B0boa,36i.  finoelona,  35.  Seville,  36^.  Gibraltar,  31. 
L^hom,  50.  Genoa,  45}.  Vemce^  27  :  O;  Malta,  0  :  0.  Naples,  40.  Palermo, 
per  OS.  1214.  Ldiboo,  51}.  Oporto,  51.  Buenos  Ayies,  43}.  Ri«  Janeiio,  48.  Bahia, 
52.    Dul>lin,  94  per  cent.    Cork,  94  per  cenc 

Pricet  of  Gold  and  Silver ^  per  ox.— Foreign  gold,  in  ban,  jC3  x  17  s  I04d.  peros. 
New  Doubloons,  £3 :  17:  6d.  New  Dollars,  4s.  11^   Silver  ib  bars,  stan^  5s.  OJd. 


PRICES  CURRENT,  July  8. 


fUOAR,  Muse.  _ 

B.  P.  Dry  Brown,  .  ewt. 
Mid.  good,  Md  fln^mid^ 
Use  and  very  fine,    .    . 

Refined  Douh.  Loavef,    . 
Powder  ditto* 
Slhglt  diuo, 
!*m»ll  Lumiifi   ,    .    • 
LiHnt{«  diito,  .    »    . 
Crkahjfd  Lumt)",    .    . 

Or  A.  ftiXHt,  3t>iL  ime  ord. 

Mid,  good,  add  6ae  mid. 
ttalbA  Trii««  ati(i  very  ord. 

Old.  gooui,  aoit  line  ord. 

Mid-  gixn],  and  fine  mid. 
St  Dnmin^r  ,  .  .  .  • 
rim^Mti'i  ijit  Himd^h  .    .     . 

J«n.  Rum,  16  O.  P.  ga«. 

Brandy. 

Ctonera, 

Grain  Whldiy.       .      . 
WINES. 
Clu«t.  1st  Growths,  hhd. 
Portugal  Red,  pipe, 

Spanidi  White,        butt, 

Madeira,  .  pi  10 gait 
LOGWOOD,  Jam.        ton, 

Honduras 

Camwacliy,      *    .    * 
rUSTIC,  Jamaica  . 

Cuba,  .  •  •  •  •  v^ 
INDIGOw  Caraocas  fine,  lb. 
TmiUER,  Aracr.  Pin^  foot 

PittoOak,    .    •    •    •    : 

Chris  tiaraand  <dut.  paid.) 

Honduras  Mahogany,  . 
.S(  Domingo,  ditto,  .  . 
t  AR,  American.  brL 

Archaagel, 

PITCH.  Foreign,         cwL 
TALLOW,  Rus.  YcL  Cand. 

Homemdtcd,  .... 
HEMP,  Polish  Rhino,  ton, 

Petershurgh,  aean,  .    . 
CLAX, 
.  RigaThlcs.aiDnO.Rak. 

Dutch, 

Irish, 
MATS,  Archangel,       .      . 
BRISTLES. 

Petersburgh  FlrsU.  cwt. 
ASHfiS,  Peters.  Pearl,  .    . 

Montreal,  ditto,     • 

Pot.       .       . 
OIL,  Whaler  tun. 

Cod,       .       .      «      . 
TOBACCO,  Virgin,  fine^  lb. 

Middling,       .       .      . 

Inferior, 
COTTONS,  Bowed  Oaorg. 

Saa  Island,  Dae, 
Stained.    . 
Middling.     .     . 
Dcmaraiaand  Bcrbioe. 
West  India.       .       .       . 
Pemambuco, 
Maraiiham, 
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Mimlltfg  Rsici^r. 


t;7 


Mktxohoi.ooical  Tablk,  extracted  from  Uu  Renter  kept  at  Ediubitrffh^  in  the 
Obicrvatory^  CaUon»hUL 

May. 

ir.B«a.Tlit  ObMnrfttkHW  w  made  tvMe  trtry  day.  at  nlaeo^doek*  foreoooQ,  and  four  oTdooki  afltfw 
-TIm  Moood  ObMnradoo  in  tba  aftacnooa,  in  the  flnt  column,  is  taken  by  Uia  RagUter 


li*7l    { 
4 

»{ 

»{ 
»{ 
»{ 
'•{ 


K.^ 
MHO 

A.  a 

A.  50 
W.I  J 

«.30i 
A.  fa 

A,  51 

«^ 
A.ffi 
If  .35 
A.tT 

A.4« 


A- a 

A 

«3ti4 

.4eqM 

.HO. 

a: 


.H30A. 
.T»9  A 

,76- 
^1 
,996  A. 

.S75M 


,«73 


A.  17/ 

A,4rS) 

A,5<^.f 
A.51  f 
A.  £9  f 

M.Srt  \ 
A.,-«| 

A,5i*f 

A.50{ 
M-30  1 
A,.5'jJ 

A.  51} 

A,A&J 


2A- 


CbJe, 


Cble 


Cbk. 


E, 


Fog^,  with 

Vtom*  and 

Fair*  *unflll. 
ftiat  col"L 
DuEl,  with 
min. 

Warm,  fciUi 
*un*hinc. 
Diilt.Ab.  rain 

Ffuren-fiiaiih, 
•  firm,  dull* 
Foten.  wmrm 
afl^coldptliiL]. 
riJiin.  morn. 
iJay  dull 
Qtrll  af  vfry 

Mom.  diiU, 
roTHi.  mild, 


May  17  { 


Th^r-I 


A..U 

A.  AJ 
^1.11 
A.A1 

M«17 

A.  50 

A.  n 

A*M 
\\A\ 

A.  M 

A. If 

A*iS 

A.  47 
*Im>0 
A. 4^ 

M.14 


i29.Q.M 


-lO/J 


Avarafa  of  rain,  .     .    f.191. 


June* 


,99(1  A.  57/ 
A,  59  f 


A.5&f 


M^E» 


n 


^*57f 

.Hf  ei  M.5h  > 
.713  i.fnj" 


A.  54/ 
It  Id 
^.4 


.914' J 
,9fld 


13^ 
IS/ 


,440 
.401 

.S45^St.4i 
.4KI 

,56  i 

,5^^ 


i.4i> 

--J7/ 

A.  50/ 
M.54\ 

\.5fl/ 

M,ii\ 

.        A..V>/ 

A.  53  / 

A.  56/ 
«.5ai 
^*57{ 


EL 

Cbk. 

E, 

ST. 

NE. 

awfc 

Cblf. 
Cbl*. 


dJiy  sntuh. 
."junihittF, 
very  warm. 

Sunshine. 

Mnrti,  fnj»t| 
dav  tuti^» 
Mom.  «]i1dt 
da>y  vmrn], 
Mam.  fdgjfy, 
aftertvahDv« 
null,  with 
bhowpn  Tuin. 
Rainy  for  thtf 

Poreo.   rain, 
■ftem.  fair, 
T>iilJ  mom. 
day  luiHb. 
Aftutti,  hail, 
nifiht  UMJW» 
^unih.  with 
Atinwi?n  haiL 
Day  fatj, 
»hctw«F  eve^- 
rtir,  wtth 


Ditto. 
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APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c. 


CAiiC. 


April, 


BfCTtt      Lfc.Gcn.8.X.ortfComberiMiit.  G.CJIt 

and  Q.CM.  local  rank  of  Ocn.  in  the 

East  Indies  only  Sd  Nov.  1820 

Capt.  Emmettf  R.  Eng .  Bf^Jofr  in  the 

ll.H.Ods.  Cor.  Drake,  Lt.  by  puroh.  viee  Lord  G. 
A.  Hin,  pxam.  14  A|>ril.  1825. 

fld  Lt.  Uqfd,  from  Rifle  Brie.  Cor.  do. 
4  DrtOdf.  As.  Sun.  Triinble,  from  h.p.  Nova  Soa 
Fen.  As.  Surg.  Tiee  Freer.  97  F.   do. 
6  Lt.  Sir  H.  J.  Setoo,  Bt.  CapC.  vice  Mat- 

thews, ret  f  4  Mardi 

Cor.  SetOB,  Lt.  do. 

J.  W.  King,  Cor.  do. 

3  Dr.        Ser.  Ma).  Hig^  Quae  Mart.  vi<» 

Brunton,  dnd  14  April 

4  LC  Daly,  CapL  vice  Sale,  dead 

S6  June,  IM4 
Capt.  Eliott,  from  h.  p.  21  Dr.  Capt. 

rice  Barlow,  dead  1  July 

Cor.  Smith,  Lt.  10  D9e. 

E.  Hawcy,  Cor.  by  pure.  24  Mar.  1825 
Seri.  Mid.  Harrison,  Adj.  with  rank  of 

Cor.  Tice  Dixon,  Quar.  Mast. 

25  June,  1824 
Cor.  and  Ad).  Dixon,  Quar.  Mast.  Tioe 

Allan,  dead  do. 

8  IX.  J.  T.  Lord  Brudenell,  from  h.  p.  8 

Dr.  Lt  repaying  diA  vice  Parlby,  12 
Dr.  10  Mareh,  1825 

Cor.  HanisoD.  Lt  Tice  Van  Cortlandt, 
14  F.  14  AprU 

G.  Shedden,  Cor.  by  purch.  do. 

9  T.  Harrison,  Vet  Surg.  Tioe  Norton, 

dead  do. 

10  S.  Lyne,  Cor.  by  purch.  vice  Beau- 

mont, ret  24  March 

Farm.   Wardell,  from  h.  p.  24  Dr. 

Paym.  Tice  TaUon  51  do. 

Capt  Arnold,  MaJ.  vice  Joaei,  rat 

14  April 
Lt  HanrejTi  Capt.  do- 

1%  ~  Wethetall,  CapU  by  pu  i<^h .  v  le*  Hu- 

rt*, rri  »^  Jumt  1914 

rat.  Abmuty^  Lt  4o^ 

Bfmt   Ciidvt  P*  D.  Gftrrgi*,  from  ft. 

MIL  CalL  Ton  ^4  Mat.  mf3 

ttv  ^        LL  Parlby ,  from  8  Dr.  Lt  tt  i«  Weight, 
***  •■  tu  fi,  §  m.  rer»  diff.  iddn. 

ClT«it.Gdi.—  A]]£«nti!in<  Lt  uid  Cof^  b>' jpurrh. 

tI«  Vem^jUt  protti*  S  Aprlt 

G,  A.  P.  UoiiMioun,  Eul  and  Lt,     il«). 
Gml,  Csitrt  A.   W.  Torrentp  fTtm\  H. 

M  LI.  Cu\  L  ( P&ge  of  Honou  f  tn  hit  Ma- 

jMtTJ  Knv.  uul  Ll.  14  dd. 

1  r^  Lt.  In^T^m,  CiL|»L  7  ^Ou 

En»f!;D  Rkjticr,  LIh  do. 

Le.  SAm^op,  rrooi  h-  [v,  11  t^*  Lt  R  d^. 

T,  Wood,  ftrJtn  ft.  ftlll*  Acad.  stWonU 

mrlaht  Hi.  di3, 

A.  M*KetHle,  d&  9  do. 

I  Lt  Wright,  Ctjit  7  *lo. 

Ect  E**nird*  Lt.  *io. 

Burche^l^  da  ft  di^ 

M*^f*tJl>,  do,  3  do, 

Stewart  from  h.  p*  3  F,  tni,  8  da 

»-—  flarr.  frttn  2tt  F,  drt.  9  do, 

L.  tlaborauAh,  ftom  R.  MLL  Acad,  at 

Woolwich,  do,  I  a  do, 

1LD.  Lacy.  do.  II  do, 

J.  Gordon,  do,  vie*  P!^t,tfi  F.  IS  ilo. 
Lt.  Crtihaii] ,  Cupt,  7  April 

£dl  i^nattt,  Lt.  do. 

Rawlin*,  fhiin  9  T*  Llflut     n  t\o. 

Glarkf ,  frwm  h.  ^QtT^  En*.  T  da 

T.  BtotiUL  Ou.    ^  <lo. 

Liawt  Oifbntdu  Cai^t.  7  tlou 

Eoa.  tkflniy.  Lieut.  dn. 

S.  G.  Fr*nfh<  Em,  k  d* 

C  T.  Hcnrj^,  do,  9Aa, 

J.  A.  a  H*  M<ar*tof P  Kiv-  ^a  Foley. 

l^ott.  21  Mareh 


*. 


10 


12 


16 


17 


td  Lieut  PMtiafV,  froM  R.  Art  Llaal. 
9  April 
Lieut  Penrice,  Capt  7  dow 

Hutehimon,       da  8  do. 

Bni.  RaineCKd.  fr«n  8  P.  IJeat     do^ 

Weitenfa,A««70F.da         d». 

•»-  Sierewrifht,  from  56  F.  dow  do^ 
— •  FersuaoB,  from  67  F.  do.  do. 
-—  Forbes,  from  62  F.  do.  do. 

StnuDffways,  from  71  F.  Bat    4ow 

Lt  Rom,  Capt  7do. 

Em.  Plckwldt,  Lt  do. 

Lieut  Diram,  from  24  F.  UcMt  8  do. 
■■  Oemyi ,  from  Si  F.  do.  dob 
Gent  Cadet  J.  8.  Whitty,  Avn  R.  Mfl. 

CdL  Ena.  Tiee  Raintfavd,  7  F.     do. 
A  Neribltt,  do.  do. 

Lt  and  Ad).  Davis,  Capt  7do. 

Lt  Powell,  from  67  F.  Capt  8  do. 
Bni.  Brownrigs,  Lieut  7  do. 

F.  Bunlem,^»m  R.  Mil.  Aead.  at 

Wootwicm  Eni.  8  do. 

^—  Wells,  do.  9  do. 

J.  D.  Milne,  do.  viae  Rawliaa,  4  F. 

10  do. 
C.  L.  Strickland,  Ens.  Tiee  Hanker, 

prom.  31  Manh 

Lieut  Lcard,  Capt  7  April 

Oa]lie,da  8  da 

Uniackcb  Aiom  h.  p.  IBF.  Ueut 

7do. 
Ens.  Tait,  from  81  F.  dOb  8  do. 

It  Honeyman,  Bna.  do. 

H.  a  Pcmell,  dow  9  do. 

Lieut  Richardson,  Capt  7  do. 

Ens.  Moore,  Lt   -  dow 

Lieut  Wily,  from  h.>  88  F.  Lt  8  do. 

Benson,  from  n.  p.  8  F<  Lt  d«. 

Ens.  Stuart  from  h.  p.  59  F.  Baslfli 

W.  Fyen,  Ens.  8  do. 

Lieut  Durie,  Capt  7  da 

Capt  Frsoch,  from  h.  p.  84  F.  Cast 

Ens.  White,  Lt  7da 

Carew,  da  8  da 

Lt  Kni^t  from  h.  p.  64  F.  Lt   9  da 
H.  A.  West,  from  R.  MIL  Aatd.  M 
Woolwidk,  Ens.  .      8  da 

H.  6.  Foffsteen,  Ens.  9  da 

R.  Schneider,  da  10  da 

H.  V.  Gold,  da  vice  Boatcs,  64  F. 

'     11  da 
As.  Surf.  Dealey,  from  h.  pw  00  F.  Aa. 
Sur^  vice  Douirlas,  superseded  7  da 
Ens.  firownrigg,  Lt  Tice  Howaid,  kill- 
ed in  aetioa  29  May,  1824 
C.  Savafe.  Bns. 
Capt  Llntott  from  h. 
vice  Kdily,  Rifle  Bci 
Ens.  White,  Lt  Tioe  ] 

26  Auf.  1824 
T.  H.  Tidy,  Ens.  14  Apdl,  1828 

Lt  Maxwell,  Capt  7  da 

Humphreys,  da  8  do. 

Ens.  Battenby,  Lt  7  da 

Blair,da  8da 

Lt  Radfoid,  from  h.  p.6t  F.  LL  9da 
H.  Rudyeard,  from  R.  MIL  Acad,  at 
Woolwich,  Bna.  8  da 

J.  R.  Norton,  Ens.  9  da 

T.Wright,  da  lOda 

Lt  Browne,  Capt  7  da 

D'Arey,  from  17  Dfc  Ctpt    8  da 

Ens.  Thompson,  Lt  7  da 

Lt  AleMBder,  from  h.  p.  66  F,  Lt  8  da 
J.  M'iBlosh,  Ens.  da 

B.  K.  (yDwynr,  Ete.  9  da 

Lieut.  Jetties,  Capt  7  da 

rapt.  Rohiion,  from  h.  p.  17  DnCnt. 

Ens.  Moflktt  Lt  7  do.' 


»m  h.  p.  60  F.  Capt 
» Bcig.  9  Apr.  in6 
ioe  Ulrtan,  dead 


issi^;] 


Afipfkmtmmiit,  PrmmUMUt  4c« 


la 


u 


17 


Lt.  fn— r,  ftMB  R.  Stiff  Corps,  Lt. 

8  April 
id  U.  Brooke,  ftomR.  Art  do.  9dow 
U.  D«  Vaux,  Ens. 
R.  Sdriias,  do. 
LtDiUoo.C«pt 
— —  GiBTfli,  do. 


_« ^KxnptoD*  Lt. 
Lt  Btoyle.  fiom  h.  p.  8  P.  Lt 
— ^  SMQocr,  fkom  41  F.  do.* 
Em>  Burhanan,  from  80  F.  do. 
|L  Dunne,  Ent^ 
FL  A^  Halyj  do. 
LL  RAjrtnDnd^  Opt. 
— ^  Hu^bUt  d(k 

iJU  UvdiiuF,  rrma  51  F.  Lt 


8do. 
9  do. 
7do. 
8do. 
7dow 

8  do. 
do. 

9  do. 
8do. 
9do. 
7do. 
8dow 
7dow 
8da 

.  ,fro[ntLpii68F.EBf.7dOi 

T.  AOtlBi^  Km.  8  da 

C*  Cotton,  do.  9  do. 

Cmx.  Br»(iv,  rTuiu  It  Afttean  Cotonial 

ConM+ r^ijjL  7  do, 

Vandeleur,  from  f7  F.  Capt    do. 

td  Lt  YouEu^  lit  Lt  do. 

Lt  WflxoD,  imm  h.  p.  10  F.  lit  Lt 

Bdo. 
J.H.ETflli8li.SdLt  dow 

J.  Biadr,  do.  9  da 

Lt  Bailow,  C«pt  7  do. 

Qnt  Le  Matarier.  ttcKa  h.  p.  New- 

nwnd.  Fen.  Capt  8  do. 

Eak  Gordon,  Lt  7  do. 

Lt  Giolsr*fron  NowftMUid.  Yet  Comp. 

Lt.  _^  ^^_  8  do. 

■■"■  K^pmn,  oooi  47  F.  Lt  dm 

F.J.  St  Qnintiii,Bi».  da 

J.  A.  MaclMf .  da  9  da 

Lt  Harris,  Ctept  7  da 

Ckpt  StGemfe,  from  h.  p.  18  F.  Capt 

Sd  Lt  Milhewi.  lit  Lt  7da 

Lt  WiUittBi,  firomh.  p.  14  F.  lit  Lt 
8da 
F.  J.  PhUlott,  fnm  R.  litt.  Acad,  at 

WoQivkh,  id  Lt  7  do 

H.6e)niionr,idLt  8  da 

R.K.EUiot,  da  9  da 

X.  Ron,  da  10  da 

Lt  L'Eftnnge,  Cwt  7  da 

Capt  MiUarTframlo  F.  Capt      8  da 
Eds.  Campbell,  Lt  7  da 

U^  HMris,  from  89  F.  Lt  8  da 

Cor.  Playford,  from  h.  p.  Brunswick 

Hussan,  d^  7  da 

N.  Ledie.  from  R.  MIL  Aead.  at  Wool- 

«ieh,.da 


«ieh,.d 
F.  T.  Maitland,  S 
J.1B.  Orange,  da 

'  'n(prd,  Lt 


8da 
9da 
10  da 
7da 
8  da 
7da 
8da 

Lieut  Uniacke^  ftem  h.  p.  Rifle  Brig. 
Lt  9  do. 

— ^Sedlejr,  fipoB  h.  p.  R.  Staff  Coraiu 

Ens^  (TBrien,  ftom  h.  pb  Newfoundland 
Fen.  Ens.  7  do. 

-<— OrifBtkyikoaifleF.BBs.  da 

E.  S.  ^ifti".  Ens.  8  da 

W.  OtSoMioi^  daTiee  Moiris,l3  F.  9  da 
Lieat  Murray,  Capt  7  da 

■  M'LatcUe,  da  8  da 
Ens.  Strange,  Lt                          7  da 

Liettt  M'tamcB,  ftwnlu  p^  Cape  R.  Lt 

8  da 

.— p.  tteefadt.  ftoB  lu  a  78  F.  da  da 

Ens.  PIggett  from  S  F.  Lt  Tice  Mont- 

gMiiiy,  50  F.  .       9  da 

Gent  Cadet  C.  W.  Camptwll,  from  R. 

MiL  Oo:L  Em.  8  da 

J.  Manle,  Ens.  9  da 

■t^  IitCoL  Hare.  Lt  Cot  by  pureh. 

vice  Henry,  nt  31  Mar. 

Capt  Heatboote,  ftott  Sulk  Insp.  of 

HiLfnloaianlsknds,Mai.  da 
LleM.  TteBnt,  Capt  7  April 

■  FaiBSB,^do.  8  da 
■    Freenaii,  from  85-F*  Capt  Tice 

Vaodeleur,  21  F.  9  da 


88 


94 


5T 


En&  Bleator,  Lt  7  April 

Lieut  Christian,  firam  87  F.  Lt  8  da 

North,  from  h.  a  100  F.  Lt 

Tice  Rldge^R.  Staff  Corps,       da 

■  Young,  from  h.  p.  1  W.  L  R. 

Lt  da 

J.  Madean,  Ens.  da 

R.  Whalley,  da  9  da 

a  Roberts,  da  Tice  Grier,  93  F.  1')  da 
Lieut  Bssoo,  Capt  7  da 

Capt  Panons,  from  h.  p.  lODr.  8  do. 
Ens.  Barron,  Lt  7da 

Lt  Lortf  S.Lennox.'ftom  af  F.  Lt  8  da 
Ens.  Wardell,  from  8t  F.  da        9  da 

OgilTie,  fl!omh.  p.  S7  F.  Ens.  7da 

——  Probyn,  Baa.  8  da 

M.  Andrews, Ens.  9do 

.FomingtoB,  GsM.  7  da 

4).  BeisheSfe  from  h.  p.  50  F.  Cant 

Em.  B«U,  Lt.  7  da 

Lt*  Dishton.  from  h*  p.  71  F.  Lt  8  da 

—  Fnaeii.  from  h-  p.  Q  P«  Ao,        diK 
Gent  Cadet  Uempfaill,  from  R.  Mil. 


BtMf). 


CdIL  £di.  tic 

G.  CoQ^rwf,  trem  VL  MLL  Aead.  a» 

Wciolwifrh,  E^ns^  8  da 

W.  H.  Shepnard,  Eoi.  9  da 

Lipui.  BDsrdTnaiii,  f^ca  h,  y.  f  W.  I.  R* 

Lt.  vioc  n»ftlIog*  W  F,  8  da 

-^-.^  DulkcJcy,  Jk>ia  h.  p.  4  F.  da 

vi«  Raink,  5^5  F.  da 
Domief  p^  from  h,  p.  York  Chask 

Lt.  v3ce  Genny*.  8  F.  da 

£di.  H'etcntuUEi  from  91  P*  EttS.  Tice 

Talt,  lUF,  da 

LItut.  LawrmcCj  OpL  7  da 

Cspt,  BiLkiH,  from  Utc  3  Vrt  Bn.  Cmt 

Ens.  Calder,  Lieut  7  da 

Lt  Bowles,  firom  h.  p.  83  F.  Lt   8  da 
—  Waymoudi,  firom  h.  p.  7  Dr.  Lt  re- 
paying difll  da 
T.  cl  Crawford,  firom  R.  MiL  Acad,  aft 
Woolwieh,  Ens.                        8  da 

A.  R.  O.  Thomas,  Ens.  9  da 
Lieut  Barrs,  Capt  7  da 
Capt  Sutherland,  from  t  W.  L  R.  Ci^t^ 

Ens.  Cbmdinen,  Lient  7  da 

— —  Gibson,  da  8  da 

■      Stsnfoitl,  from  h.  Pt  8f  F*  Ensb 

7da 
J.  F.  Elliott,  Ens.  8  do. 

E.  W.  Young,  da  9  da 

W.  Hadley/do.  Tiee  Kenyo*,  56  F.     . 
lOdOb 
Lt  Norton,  Capt  7da 

Capt  Cradock,  flrom  35  F.  Capt  8  da 
Ensign  Stodart,  Uent  7  da 

Lieut  Sweeny,  firom  h.  p.  84  F.  Lient 

W.  G.  Hughes,  fhim  R.  MiL  Aead.  at 
Woolwi3i,  Ens.  7  dew 

B.  J.  Hooke,  Ens.  8  da 

C.  Lewin,  da  9  do.- 

3  Power,  from  h.  p.  3  Muss.  Ger. 
ion,  Capt  8  da 

Itaftey,  fipon h. pw 35  F.Captafai. 
Tioe  CiadoA,  84  F.  da 

Lt  Smith,  flfom  h.  p.  00  F.  Lt     7  da 
J.  M«Cartby.  Ens. 
A.  Sargent,  da 
Utut  PieiidergBSt  Capt 

■  L'Estrange,  do. 
Ensign  Gibbons,  Ueut 
Ensignand  M^  Robert,  Lt 
Lieut  Shenley,  from  85  F.  da 
Ens.  Liardet  ttook  80  F.  da 
•^-^  Hay,  fifom  h.  p.  Canadian  Fane. 
Ens.  7  da 

J.  Hiem.  firon  VL  MIL  Acad,  at  Wool- 
tiricli.  Baa.  8  da 

P.  Murray,  Ens.  9  da 

R.  Wake,  da  10  da 

Lieut  Messey,  ^pt 
""    '  n,  da 


Ensign  Long,  Lieut 

Lt  ^rsflakT.  firom  h^p.  06 

Ens.  Haitey,  Amn  681*.  d 


8da 
9da 
7dow 
8da 
7da 
8da 
9da 
10  d 


7da 
8da^- 


1^.  Lt9da 
dOi       lOda 


S60 


AppouUmtnis^  Prom§it9iUt  SfC. 


CAiig. 
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4S 
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ii 


Cor.OnmCilram  tup.  19  Dr.  Ens.  7  April 
-i^  Amltf,  ftora  h.  p.  CsT.StaffConM, 

Enf.  8ao. 

P*  E«  Todd,  EiM>  9  do. 

EoB.  J.  CamptaeU.  Lieut  vietf  MicheU, 

dead  of  hifl  wounds,        1  July.  1814 

Tudor,  do.  10  FA.  1825 

E.  Evmnt,  Ena.  S4  March 

Lieut  Barnard,  ftom  h.  p.  24  F.  Lieut 

vice  Coghlan,  61  F.  9  April 

G.  Gfeen.  ftom  R.  Mil.  Acad,  at  Wool- 

widi.  Ens.  Tioe  Campbell,  72  F.  7  do. 
Lieut  Newport,  Capt  da 

Hartdo.  Sdo.      52 

Ens.  Fitxfferald,  Uent  7  do. 

Lt  Colqunoun,  ftom  h.  p.  16  F.  Lt 

Hda 
Ens.  Smith,  ftom  48  F.  Lieut  9  do. 
— ->  Slecman,  ftom  h.  p.  36  F.  Ens. 

7do. 
J.  L.  Innes,  Ens.  8  do. 

N.  Held,  do.  Tke  0*Meani,  62  F.  9  do. 
Ueut  Butler,  Capt  7  do. 

Bds.  Moore,  Lieut  do.      U 

— —  Curtin,  da  8  da 

Lt  Lewis,  ftom  1  W.  I.  R.  Ueut  9  da 
Ens.  Miller,  ftom  h.  p.  1 W.  1.  R.  Ens. 
7  da 
L.  Bnlkdey,  Ens.  8  da 

S.  Nicholls,  da  9  da 

IL  T.  Lewis,  da  vice  Williams,  57  F. 

10  da 
Lieut.  Fiaser,  finm  h.  p.  42  F.  Lt  vice 

Fits  Gerald,  caaeelled         24  March 

Malcolm,  Oq»t  7  April      54 

Brer.  Mi^*  Maodooald,  ftom  h.  p.  49 

F.  Capt  8  da 

Ens.  Campbdl,  Lieut  7  da 

— ~  M*Duff,  ftom  h.  p.  15  F.  Ens.  da 

—  Thomaon,  ftom  h.  p.  1  F.  da  da 
Gent  Cadet  D.Camenm,  ftom  R.MiL      55 

ColLEna.  8da 

Charles  Dunsmuxe.  Eos.  9  do 

Bflij.  Mi^  Duff,  Adj.  and  Ens.  vice  Ro- 

berts(Mi,  res.  AdJ<  only  14  da 

As.  Surg.  Dempster,  fttmi  h.  p.  81  F. 

As.Surg.TleeM'Phersaa,62F.   da 
Lieut  Maclean,  Capt  7  da 

Capt  Forlong,  ftom  58  F.  Capt  8  da 
Ens.  Morrisilxom  25  F.  Ueut  7  da 
— —  Gosselin,  ftom  87  F.  da  8  da 
— —  Thomas,  ftom  64  F.  da  9  da 
W.  O.  Bryan,  ftom  R.  MIL  Acad,  at 

Woolwich,  Ens.  7  da      56 

Hon.  A.  A.  Spencer,  Ens.  8  da 

Lieut  Cowell,  ftom  h.  p.  19  F.  Lieut 

▼ice  Goodiff,  66  F.  da 

R.  Lewis,  ftom  R.  MIL  Acad,  at  Woo^ 

wkh.  Ens,  7  da 

G.  C.  Bamewall,  da  vice  Powell,  can- 
celled 8  da 
D.  Campbell,  da  vice  Morphy,  60  F. 

11  do. 

A.  Donnellan,  da  vice  Smith,  39  F. 

9  da      57 
Lt  Danford,  Cant  7  da 

Capt  Maxwell,  ftom  h.  p.  49  F.  Capt 

8da 

JEns.  Simpaoo,  Lieut.  7  da 

Lieut  Eastwood,  ftom  h.  p.  3  Ceylon 

R.  Lieut  8  da 

-^-—  Spark«,  ftomh.  p.  2  Gn.  Bn.  Lt 

9da 

Ens.  Borrowes,  ftom  h.  p.  5  Gn.  Bn. 

Ens.  7da 

B.  Vincent,  Ens.  8  da 
A.  Wightman,  da  9  da 
H.  Keati^  da  vice  Sheaflfe,  55  F.  10  da 
Ueut  Johnstone,  Cant  7  da 

—  MontBomery,  fttnn  26  P.  Capt 

Em.  Roes,  Ueut  7  da 

——  Kenyon,  from  83  F.  do.  9  da 
-— Burtna,  ftom  h.  p.  44  F.Ens.  7  da 
A.  C.  D.  Bentley,  da  9  da 

W.  L.  Tudor,  oa  da 

Ueut  Mawdcsley,  Adj.  vice  Tyndtfl, 
prom.  4  Jan. 

Lieut  Hawley,  Capt  7  April 

C«pt.  Rainst  ftom  R.  Art.  8  da 


7April 

Fonnan,  da  8  da 

LL  M*Fh«csoD,  ftom  h.  pb  92  F.  da 

9  da 

Gent  Cadet  G.  Cholmanddey,  ftom  R. 

MIL  ColL  Ens.  7  da 

B.  J.  Gny,  ftom  R.  MIL  Acad,  at 
Woolwich,  da  8  da 

F.  Claytap,  da  do.  9  da 

R.  WtiMer.  da  da  10  da 

Ens.  Estridge,  Ueut  by  pnrdi.  vice 

TTnda]e,jMom.  14  da 

E.  Parker,  Ens.  da 

Lieut  Pritehard,  Capt  7  da 

Capt  Godfrey,  ftom  n.  p.  62  F.  da 

8da 
Ens.  Bentham,  Lt  7  da 

Lt  Spooner,  ft-om  h.  p.  74  F.  da  8  da 
Ens.  Carr,  ftcomh.  p^  43  F. Ens.  7  da 
W.  W.  J.  Codusaft,  ftom  R.  MU.  AeiL 

atWodlwich,  da  ^  8  da 

C.  Vereker,  da  9  da 
W.  Butler,  da  lOda 
Ueut  Enoz,  Cant  7  da 
Capt  (yGtady,  ftoitth.  p.  18  Dr.  da 

8da 
Ens.  Warren,  Lieut  7  da 

2d  Lient  Bmstead,  ftom  60  F.  9  da 
Ens.  Currie,  fkom  94  F.  Ens.  7  da' 
If.  Ro#eroft,  ftom  R.  MU.  Acad,  at 

Woolwich,  da  8  da 

R.  Lovelace,  da  9  da 

Kna.  GaiMideiie»  Ueut  viee  CUus,  dead 

6  June,  1824 

Cant  BsvbankU  ftom  h.  p.  18  F.  Oh«. 

vtee  Campbell.  99  F.     8  April.  iS 
Bni.  Harris,  Ueut  da 

H.  C.  B.  Sexleaat  Ena.  da 

Hoep.  As.  P,  StaiRKt^  At.  Surg,  vka 

Fynan,  dead,  14  da 
Lieut  Gardner,  Cnpbda  7da 
Ca|M.  Batrra,  ftomOapc  Corps,  da  8  da 
•^'.  FickBn,  Ueut  7  da 
'~  tei,da  8da 
,  ftom  49  F.  9  da 
Dmh.p.85F.  Ekia. 
7da 
Richardson,  ftomh.  p.  York  Chaa. 

da  da 

r.  R.  Cary,  da  8  do. 

J.Po^^  9da 

C.  C.  EMngton,  da  vlee  Slevawiigfat 

7F.  l?Z 

Ueut  Thome»  Capt  7  da 

—  Ardxure,da  8  da 

Ens.  Hewetson.  Lieut  7  da 

Ince,da  8  da 

Lt  Ldghton,  ftam  2  F.  da  9  da 

Ens.  Wahnsley,  from  82  F.  da    10  do. 
2d  Lt  Morison,  from  h.  p.  21  F.  Ens. 
7da 
Ens.  Smith,  from  h.  p.  82  F.  da      da 
R.  H.  Mallteon.  da  8  da 

B.  Keating,  da  9  da 

Lt  Jackson,  Capt  7  da 

Ens.  Taylor,  Lt  do 

Lt  Bate^  fkomh.  p.  D]Oaa*s  Rwt  Lt 
8da 
«-  de  la  Ooodamine^  ftom  Royal  Staff 

Corps,  Lt  da 

Ena.  Williams,  ftom  49  F.  Capt  vioa 

PoweU,  9  F.  9  da 

— —  Abbott,  from  h.  p.  6  Gn«  Bn.  Ekia. 

7da 

— »  Edwards,  fkom  h.  p.  05  F.  da  da 

Shadforth,  do.  8  da 

W.  Lockyer,  Ens.  vtee  Fmrassoo,  7  F. 
9da 
Lt  Aubin,  Adj.  vice  Ja^aao,  jwom. 

7do 
Lt  Fita-Gerald.  Capt  da 

— -  Briflgs,  da  8  da 

Capt  Leyna.  ftom  h.  p.  7S  F.  Capt. ' 

vice  Forioog,  45  F.  9  da 

Ens.  IMMlen.  Lt  7da 

Lt  Sargent,  from  69  Ft  Lt  8da 

Ens.  Jones,  tnm  59  F.  da  9  da 

Fi{^fro«a42F.da  10  da 

■■■  ■    Robertson,  from  h.  p^  87-  F.  Ena. 
7  do. 


IBU.^ 


JipfOnwiMHtSf  Pr^Motwm^  vfc» 


C  Oll§§h  Wm.  8  April 

E.  J.  Cruloe*  do,  9  do. 

W.JeiM,«o.TloeJooM,58F.        do.      70 
Umt.  CaikM,  Capt  7  da 

-  Von  Boiek,  da  6  da 

p.  from  h.  p.  65  F.  9  do. 
mlLt.  7da 

»da  8da 

—^  Sweeney,  do^  9  da 

LL  Smitlu  from  4&W.  da  10  da 

Ena.  Moiphy,  from  47  F.  da       11  da 
^^^  HoBMbYtfrom  h.  p.  York  Lt.  Inf^ 
SdUeuL  7da 

-^(ril«aa,fltMnb.p.5W.I.R.da     71 

8da 
•—  CoUnsB,  from  h.  p.  15  F.  da  9  da 

Uarelock,  from  h.  p.  43  F.  da 

10  da 
T.N*BracR.9dLt.  11  da 

Uest.  Gloeter,  GapC  7da 

Cape  Stratth,  from  95  F.  Capt.  8  da 
Em.  Orttre,  LL  7  da 

-^  Mallet,  da  8  da 

Lt.Cachlao,from38F.  LC.  9da      79 

Ens.  tCbey.  from  b.  p.  96  F.  Ens.  7  da 

Dalgety.  from  C.  Corpi,  Ens.  da 

F.Biai^da  8da 

J.  J.  Buialem,  da  9  da 

—  Joees,  da  vice  Coghlan» 38  F.  1(- da 
Lt  Dennis,  CapL  7  da 
— —  RoChveB,^  from  h.  p.  York  Coass. 

Lieut.  da 

E^M.  cyMeara,  from  59  F.  da  8  da 
— -  Dely,  from  b.  p.  Yoik  Lt  Inf. 

Ens.  7da 

&  U.  JolBsoa,  Ena.  8  da     73 

Lt  Gen.  Dyott,  Colonel*  vice  Gen.  B. 

efBakanes,dead  7  da 

Lieut  Pennefklher,  Cazrt.  do. 

Cut  CampbeU,  from  Afr.  Col.  ^^o^P** 

Ens.  Aobin,  Lt  7  da 

Lt  Backhouse,  from  b.  p.  95  F.  Lieut 

8da 

Ens.  Carter,  from  h.  p.  101 F.  Ens.  7  da 

—  Carew,  from  h.  p.  89  F.  da     da 

W.  Peddcr,  i^**-  8  da     71 

J.  L.  Ktao^too,  ia  vice  Cuming,  34  F. 

Oda 
Lt  Parker,  Capt  7  da 

Ens.  Moleswocth,  Lieut  da 

Lt  FodicnU],  from  64  F.  Lt  8  da 
Em.  Boates,  from  It  F.  da  9  da 

— -  FtereO,  from  h.  p.  8  On.  Bn.  Ens. 

7  da     75 
R.  R.  Dopce,  Ensign  8da 

— -  Ledunere,  da  9  da 

Mandeville,  da  vice  ThMnas,  43  F. 

lOda 
Lt  M'Laine,  Omt  7  da 

Capt  SeymourTRom  b.  p.  15  Dr.  Capt 

Emign  Walker,  Uent  7  da 

LtHay, from b. p.  York  Cbass.  Lt 

8aa 
9d  Lt  Dowidng,  from  b.  p.  9d  Cerkxi 
IUg>Easb  tda 

&  Y.  Mania,  Emign^  b  da     76 

-^-  Drawlnrawa,  9  da 

Lt  Molktt,  Capt  7  da 

Capt  Bsytt^  fromb.  p.  14  F.  Capt 

Mm,  Ralmfovd,  Lt  7  da 

Lt  Goodiff,  from  45  F.  Lt  8da 

— >«GlaseoCtftoab.i».19F.  Lt  9  da 
Em.  Newsoro.  from  &.  p.  1  Greek  Lt 

biLEBSb  7da 

C  F.  HattoQ,  from  R.  Mil.  Acad,  at 

WooHHeh,  Ena.  8  da      77 

C  F.  OibBoa,  da  9  da 

Lieut  Meniies,  Capt  7  da 

Smyth,  ^  8  da 

Ens.  Mawkwahl,  Lt  7  do. 

Lt  Blood,  from  7  F*  da  8  da 

Ensign  Carioii,  da  9  da 

■  Foster,  from  h.  p.  49  F.  Ens. 

7da 

■  Fuller,  from  b.  p.  07  F.  da  da 

E.  Maophersoo,  da    '  8  da 

C.  Johnstone,  da  9  do. 


«n 


Ens.  Dunfbid*  ■»•  ^iM  Hirvey,  37r. 

10  April 

Ueut  Creigbton,  Capt  7  da 

Kirk,  da  8da 

Ensign  Brown,  Lt  7  da 

Lt  Tunstall,  from  h.  p.  104  F.  Ens. 
8da 

—  Dalgety,  from  94  F.  da  da 
Ens.  Shssan,  from  h.  p.  101  F.  Ens. 

7aa 
>^>  Tuthin,  from  h.  p.  10  F.  da  da 
Hon.  C.  Howard,  da  8  da 
J.  Rose, Eos.  vice  Westenra,  7F. 9 da 
Lt  Roberts,  Capt  7  da 
Capt  Park,  from  b.  p.  71  F.  Capt  8  da 
Ens.  Jones,  Lt  7  da 
Lt  DutU»,  from  b.  p.  6  F.  Lt  8  da 
Ens.  Cum^E,  from  63  F.  db.  9  da 
Ledie,  from  b.  p.  1  Line  Ger.  Leg. 

Ens.  7da 

W.  Wallace,  from  the  R.  MIL  AewL  at 

Wootwidi,  Ens.  8  do. 
F.  Pack,  da  9  do* 
Lieut  Graham,  Capt  7  da 
-~—  Maclean,  da  8  da 
Em.  Cmven,  Lt  7  da 
Lieut  Wooloombs^  from  b.p.  71  F.  Lt 
8da 
Leslie,  from  59  F.Lt  da 

—  Pitts,  from  30  F.  da  da 
Ens.  Campbell,  from  38  F.  Ens.  7  do^ 
T.  E.  Looey,  from  R.  MIL  Acad,  at 

Woolwich,  Ens.  8  da 

H.  P.  Raymond,  from  R.  MIL  Acad,  at 

Woolwich,  Ens.  9  da 

Lt  Wentworth.  Capt  7  da 

Capt  Raymond,  from  b.  p.  73  F.  Cut 

Eau.  Drewe,  Lt  7  da 

Lt  NkjoUs,  from  b.  p.  66  F.  Lt  8  da 
— Boucbier,  from  b.  p.  57  F.  Lt  do. 
Ens.  Demay,  from  h.p.  84  F.  Ens.  7  da 

F.  O.  A.  Pmckney,  da  8  da 
R.  W.  Bamford,  da  9  da 
As.  Surg.  Cardiir,  from  b.  p.  89  F.  As. 

Surg,  vloe  Martin,  prom.         14  da 
Lt  Hmsncd,  Capt  7da 

Eos.  M*Pberson,  Lt  da 

•^^-Gove*  da  8da 

— —  Hawthorne,  from  b.  p.  97  F.  Em. 
8da 
L.  Aleo,  Ens.  7  da 

C.  Colvear,        do.  8  da 

K.  A.  de  Koven,  da  9  da 

Lt  MaelMm,  Capt  lOda 

Capt  Newton,  nom  h.  p,  69  F.  Capt 

Ena.  HaU,  Lt  8  da 

Lt  Pietet  from  b.  p.  60  F.  Lt  8  da 
— — Mildmav,  from  n.  p.  99  Dr.  Lt  da 

G.  Chamnain,  from  R.  MIL  Acad,  at 
Woolwich,  Ens.  7  da 

—  Ferguson,  da  da  8dflb 
W.  J.  Saunders,  da  da  9  da 
As.  Surg.GrBttan,ffomh.p.6Dr.  As. 

Surg,  vice  Barry,  1  Dr.  14  da 

Lt  HatcheU,  Capt  7  do. 

— OgUvle,    da  8  da 

Ens.  Ross,  Lt  7  do. 

lieot  Stephenson,  from  h.p.  83  F.  Lt 
8dc. 

—  Edwards,-  from  h.  p.  90  Dr.  da 

da 

—  Preston,  from  h.  p.  19  F.  da  da 
Ens.  M'Kensie,  frpm  b.  p.  45  F.  Ens. 

7da 
H.  E.  B.  Hutohison,  da  8  da 

E.Luoas,Ens.  9da 

Lieut  Tattoo,  Capt  7  da 

C^pt  Ramsay,  from  b.  p.  4  /.  Capt 

fine.  Castle,  Lieut  7  da 

Ueut  Maoalistar,  from  90  F.  Lieut 

8da 
R.  Bevan,  from  R«  MiL  Aoad.  at  Wool- 

wieb,Siis.  7da 

C.  Lee,  Ens.  8  da 

M.  F.  Sloato,  da  9  da 

Em.  Suthprland,  from  46  F.  Lt  vice 

Clark,  4t«l  14  da 


AppointmenU,  PromffHonig  Sfc. 


tAng. 


7a  lieiit.  MMlMd.  CspC.  7  April 

Ens.  Oote,  Lieut.  dow 

Ltout.  M'BMth.  ftom  h.p.  DUkm'f  lUf. 

Lieut.  8  do. 

Pickthon,  from  h.  p.  7S  F.  Lt 

do. 

J.  S.  BuU.  Enc  7  do. 

E.  Pawwy*  do.  8  do. 

C.  C.  M*IntyTt,  Em.  9  do. 

»  Lieut.  Riach,  Cspt.  7  do. 

Brer.  MiO*  MitchcD,  from  h.  p.  19  Dr. 

CapU  Sdo. 

Ens.  TowQihend,  Lieut.  7  dOb 

Lieut  CameroD,  from  h.  p.  89  F.  Ueut. 

Sdo. 

T.  Bates,  Eos.  7  do. 

P.  Maekeiuie, dOb  Sdo. 

10  Ueut  FrcDch,  Capt.  7  do. 

■  Bowler*  do.  8  do. 

Ens.  Bowncss,  Lieut.  7  do^ 

Jackson,  do.  8da 

Lieut  Edwards,  from  h.  p.  101  F.  Lt 
9do. 
9d  Lieut  Toole,  from  Ceykm,  R.  Em» 
7dob 
W.  II.  rhn»tJ»;,  it^tm  li.  HiL  Acad,  at 
WDO]irlch»  Edm.  Sdo. 

C?.  EJlAck*  Em.  9  do. 

£.  A,  Hrook«j  do.  10  do. 

J.  Lacy*  Aq.  11  da 

8t  Lintt  H*!!,  Capt  by  {ntreti.  Tloe  Cair- 

IH>H  lind  S3  March 

EnA-  Cj^jigh,  Lkiit,  }yf  ruiich.   7  April 
i.  U'  Jdrjry,  Liu.        do.  do. 

Irit^ut .  SiuaD,  Cmvl  do. 

C^pt  Pnct,  frotn  iu  p»  1^4  F.  Capt  8  do. 
En*.  MacsdofliOd,  Lieut.  7  do. 

Ueut  rkmpltf,  (tow  ii  F.  do.     8  do. 
CftiU  Catlti,  G*  F*  Dv  nottenburgh, 
rwm  R.  MIL  Cd;i.  *:cw.  7  do. 

W.  Pyt*.  fToiri  R,  MIL  A?*d.  at  Wool- 
wich, do.  8  do. 
J*  B.  Cieagh,  £i»t  9  da 
81  Ufut.  &Ufyo»  Cop^  7  da 
^^— Duvif*,  rtfl.  8  da 
Eiii.  Ca»(l(?u.  Lieut  ^  7  da 
Li  till.  AbTiort*  frtwn  h.  p-  5*0  F.  Lieut 

8  da 
Ens.  CampbeU,  from  h.  p.  40  F.  Ens. 

7  da 

MaodonneU,  Ens.  8  do. 

J.  NamL  do.  9  da 

H.  cTkay.  da  vice  Walmslev,  56 

8J  Ueut  Johnson,  Capt  7  da 

.    Eat.  Rayson,  Lieut  da 

— —  Jolmsoo,  da  8  do. 

BeU,  from  h.  p.  t  Gar.  Bn.  Ens. 

7da 

Robbins,  from  h.  p.  78  da       da 

W.  Btherton,  Ens.  Sdo. 

J.  Keatting,  da  9  da 

M  Lieot  Beniazd,  Cape.  7  da 

Bindon,  da  8  do. 

BBS.  Selon,  Lieut  7  da 

Uetft  Olai0ow,from  h. p.  49  F.  Lieut 

8da 

Norton,  from  h.  p.  15  F.  da  da 

Raven,  from  h.  p.  17  Dr.  do.  da 

•Ens.  Clarke,  from  h.  p.  88  n  Ens.  7  da 
Y.  J.  DriscoU,  Ens.  8  do. 

H.  ViMoraux,  da  9  da 

85  Capt^iUiams,  MiO.  by  puidu  vice  De 

Bathe,  prom.  da 

Lieut  0*Coniior,  Out  7  da 

Capt  Jackson,  from  h.  p.  85  F.  Capt 

Ens.  Hon.  J.  Stuart  Lieut  7  da 

Lieut  Keals,  from  R.  Art  Lieut  8  dia 
Ens^Hcwy,  from  95  F.  Ens.  vice  Bate- 
man,  h.  p.  44  F.  4  da 

Harris,  from  6.  p.  3  F.  Ens.  7  do. 

AoM.  If .  A.  H.  Cooper«         da    8  da 
H.Wynyaid.  da    9  da 

88  Lieut  C^h,  Capt  7  da 

Capt  Wynne,  from  h.  p.  80  F.  Cant 

Ens.  M'Intyr^  Lieot.  7  da 

usher,       da  8  do. 

Lieut  Oimond,  ftom  h.  p.  York  Ran. 

9  da 


Ueut  Daunt,! 


L.  HaUday,froaR.^«ILA«d.atWoQl. 
^iHch,  KkSk  7  April 

W.  C  CahhreU,  Ens.  84a 

Lieut  Meade,  Cape  7«o. 

Capt  BuneU,  fhn  h.  p.  80  F.  Ci^it 

8  da 
Ens.  Fit!  Roy,  Uaat  7  da 
Lieut  Oaatin,  from  h.  p.  86  F.  Ueut 

Sda 

-*—  Hitchell,  from  h.  p.  00  F.  Ucnt. 

da 

Gent  Cadet,  B.  J.  Ffamis,  from  R.  MO. 

ColLEns.  7da 

R.  WarbartOB,  from  R.  WL  Acad,  at 

Woolwich,  Ens.  8  da 

C  M«CUBloek.  da  9  da 

Lieut  Cranllaid,  Capt  7  da 

NickoU.     da  8  da 

Ens.  Buckeridge,  Ueut  7  da 

It.  (h»i  Rifle  Brig.  UauU 

8da 

_   ..m56F.da        da 

Bowlby,  from  8  F.   da         da 

Ocnt  Cadet  k.  U.  CiUBiM,  from  R.  MIL 

OoD.  Eos.  7  do. 

R.  Straton,  (h»i  R.  MIL  Acad,  at  Wool- 

wich,do.  Sda 

D.  Foot,  Ens.  9  da 

As.  SuzB.  M'ArthuT,  fiug.  rice  Whit- 
^  ney,  ifaad  14  do^ 

Hoap.  As.  W.  Blake,  As.  Soif .  da 
91  Ueut  Lamont  Capt  7  da 

Ens.  Robeson,  Lieot.  da 

Lieut  Hughes,  from  h.  ^  8  W.  L  R. 

Lieu  8  da 

C.  S.  Teale,  from  R.  MiL  Aead.  atWool- 

wJch,  Ens.  7  da 

J.  A.  CampbeU.  Ens.  8  da 

J.  R.  Brunker,  da  9  da 

C.W.  S.S.  Stuart,  Ens.  vke  Waten. 

haU,  31  F.  10  da 

91  Lieut  Peat,  Capt  7  da 

Ens.  Buckley,  Lieut.  da 

Ens.  and  Ad},  Dcane,  Lieut         8  do. 

Ueut  Sutherland,  from  S  W.  L  R.  U. 

9  do. 
Ens.  O'Kelly,  from  h.  p.  25  F.  Ens.  7  do. 
T.  C.  Left,  Ens.                           8  do. 

91  Lieut  White,  Capt  7  da 

Brown,  da  8  da 

Ens.  Buigh,  Lieot  7  da 

Ueut  M'Nieol,  ftom  h.  p.  R.  W.  Ran. 

Ueut  Sda 

Stewart,  from  fW.LR.  da  da 

Ens.  Grier,  fhim  rj  F.  Ueut        9  do. 

DIUon,  fromh.  ^  9  W.  L  R.  Ens. 

7da 
O.  Ddaaoey,  Ens.  8  da 

—  Boulger,    da  9  do. 

94  Lieut.  Stenut,  Capt  7  da 
Brev.  Ma).  Popplil«i,  froM'h.p.  IS  F. 

Capt.  do.  8  da 

Ens.  Btcfcertxm,  Ueut  7  do. 

Alexander,  da  8  da 

Ueut  Undsey,  fh>m  h.  p.  11  F.  Lieut. 
9da 
Ens.  Moore,  from  h.  p.  11 F.  Ens.  7  da 
A.  F.  MoBgaB,  An.  Sda 

S.  Philips.        da  9  da 

Ens.  Rogcte,  from  h.  p.44  F.  Ens.  vict 

Henry.  85  R.  4  da 

95  Lieut  Dickens,  Capt.  7  da 
Capt  FrasetffromB.  p,90F.  Capt 

Sda 

HaU,  from  h.  p.  S5  Dr.  da  vice 

Smith,  61  F.  da 

Ens.  Bunbury,  Lieut.  7  da 

Lieut  Raaie,  ftom  31  F.  Lieut    Sda 

Ens.  Mageok  from  h.  p.  5  F.  Ens.  7  da 

H.  D.  CoUahl,  from  R.  MU.  Acad,  at 

WooHHeh,  Bna.  SdiA 

Wm.Wm.  Darley  H«H,  Ens.        9  do. 

96  Lieut  Spratt,  Capt  7  da 
£ns.-€resB,  Lt  do. 

Telfoid,  da  8  da 

Uettt  Riee*  from  VetComp.  at  New- 

foundland,  Lieut.  9  do. 

.  Eaa.Finliey,  from  I W.  L  R.  Ens.  7da 
P.  F.  de  Meuron,  Ens.  B  da 

C.  Irvine,  Ens..  9  da 

T.  O.  Partridge,  Ens.  10  da 


Mtt.;] 


'Jfyf^mt^nuHts,  Pfwwoiioniy  S^» 


f6if 


Uciit  Ommb.  CMC;  7  April 

CapL  Mahar,  from  b.p.  Pott.  forv.Cnt. 

Im.  Httwt.  LI.  74A. 

VtneeBt,  do.        •  b  do. 

T.  R.  Tmvecs,  Bm.  7  do. 

H.  HaDdeock,  da  8  do. 

W.  Monl>»        do.  9  da 

—  Lamert.      da  10  da 

lient  Stcrena,  Capt  7  da 
CapC  Spotiwood.  flromh.  p.  84  F.  OmX, 

Bm.  Roberts,  LteuL  7  da 

• Wlitta^      da  8  da 

Cor.  HalptofftomlLtDr.OflrmanLo. 
B,  Em. 


giOB. 
T.  M.  Kdwaida,  Km. 
A.  W.  Home,     do. 
CH-Cteke, 


7  da 
8da 
9da 
\9i 


M  UMtRkknda,Capt.TiMCrook%AAr. 

CoL  Corps  3  March 

bs.  Patiaon,  Uest  da 

O.  D.  OtttMif.  EM.  da 

MO  Llcat.G«7iior,CapC  7  AprU 

Cqit.  CampbcU,  from  54  P.  Capt.  8  da 
Bm. Phlbte,  Lt  ^^7da 

Ueot.  Qreatham,  from  R.  Afr.  CoL 

Corpa,Lt.  8da 

J.  CauiT,  Em.  7  da 

J.  Campban,  da  8  da 

A«  B.  St  LaKer.  do.  9  da 

R.  C  MacdonaM,  da  vice  Griffltht,  f5 

F.  10  da 

Rlfl«BilfXleut.Mkldkton«CapC.  7  da 

— — ^Cqxoo,      da  8  da 

CapL  Rickettt,  from  h.  p.  7S  F.  Capt 

9da 

KcQy,  from  IS  F.  da  da 

fd  U.  Powar .  lat  U.  7  da 
Sd  Lt.  and  Adj.  FalcoMr.  IttLt  8da 
Ucot»GaaooTna.from51P.da  9  da 
Hon.  C.  D.  Blayney,  from  89  F. 

IttLt.  da 

BuUar,  from  45  F.  da  da 

R.  DariM.  from  R.  MIL  Acad,  at  Wool* 

wldi7«  Lt.  7  da 

J.  R.  OroTas,  frtn  da  da  8  da 
C.  P.  Napier,  from  da    da  9  da 

C.P.AlMHe,tdLt  10  da' 

J.  C.  CUtherow,  da  11  da 

W.  CKMMe,  da  It  do. 

Gent  Cadet  T.  W.  Nethamj  ftqm  fU 

MB.  Con.  da  Ttee  UoydHa  Oda. 
Hda 
B.Staff  Calieut.  Dn  Vemet,  Capt.  7  da 

Longmore,  da  8  da 

Sd  Lt.  Read,  Itt  Lt  7  da 

■        Robe,  da  8  da 

Lieut  Forte,  from  R.  Art  lat  Lt  9  do. 

Ridge,  from  f7  P^  da  do. 

HLtJooes,from  R.Artdo.  lOda 
W.Gold,9dLt  7da 

G.  M.  PanoM,  from  R.  Mil.  Acad,  at 

Woolwich,  8  da 

B.  Adama,  from  da  9  do. 

R.  L.  Phipp^  from  da  vice  Oeddee  45 

F.  10  da 

G.  B.  CuQiberlaiid,  fnm  da       II  da 

R.  Prater,  from  da  It  da 

H.  Vaebefl.  from  da  IS  do. 

1  W.I.  R.  W. Calder,  Em.  TieeFlmieT,  96  P. 

7  da 
S  LtCBiT«tlicn,flbmb.p.4F.LtTica 

Sutherland,  9t  P.  9  da 

OeyL  Ri«.  n.  A.  At^boA,  M.  Lt  vIeeTodte,  80 

F*  7  da 

CaywCdnfDCapt  flead»  from  R.  Eng.  Capt  vloa 

Batty,  55  P.  8  da 

r.  Maenamara,  Em.  tieeDalgety,  61  P. 
7da 
R.  Afr.  CoL  Corps. 

Capt  Crooke,  from  99  P.  MaJ.  rice 

nORb.  cuciliad  3  March 

Uaut.  OoMBts,  Capt  tiee  Campb«» 

63  P.  ^  ^^  8  itpril 

— — ^Oaorga  from  tl  P.  Capt  rloa 

Brady,  tl  F.  do. 

▼.CN««r.Lieat  ornmlLfrom  h.  a  98  P.  Lt 

▼lee  Oroly,  ttF.  da 
Wieburg,  from  60  P.  do.  vice 

Biee.  96  F.  9  da 


CapC.  TcmoB,  flvm  GieB.  Bm.  Lt  Col* 
of  IdC  by  porch,  viee  Lt  CoL  Der 
bitey,  R.  Aft  rei.  -     t  April 

MaJ.  De  Bathe,  from 85 P.  Lt CoLof 
Inf.  br  purdi.  vice  Lt.  Col.  Hendcr- 
•oot  K.  Eng.  ret  9  da 

Lt  Lonf  O.  A.  Hin,  from  R.  Ha  G^ 
Capt  of  Inf.  by  pmch.  TloeColea,  R. 
Eng-Mt  da 


Capt  WaU,  from  b.  n.  81  P.Sob.  hup. 
of  MIL  In  loB.  UL  Tloe  HeatidicoCe. 
t7  P.  31  March,  1815 

HoipUai  Siaf. 
Staff Surg.Rlce,  fhHn  h.  p.  Surt      fl  Mar.  18t5. 
Aa.Surg.  Waterwrn,  from h^  sVet Bo.  As.  Smrg, 
▼ice  Hosp.  As.  M'Chrlstle,  supers. 

15  da 

Hart,  from  h.  p.  11  Dr.  da  Tioe  Hosp. 

As.JETers,44F.  da 

Home,  from  h.  p.  Glenganr  Fm.  da 

▼ice  Hosp.  As.  Cnnkihg,  67  P.       da 

Hosp.  As.  parkin.  As.  Surg,  vice  Do- 

herty.  dead  "^      31  da 

D.  Lamoot,  da  Tfce  PeilLtIM,  res. 

14  April 

J.  A.  Orr,  Hosp.  As.  vice  Thornton,  res. 

14  March 

J.  Paterson,  da  ▼ice  Parkin,      31  da 

W.  B.  Ross,  da  vice  On,  cancelkid 

7  April 
J.  Cavet,  da  ▼toe  Lamont  '  14  do. 
R.  EIHson,  da  vice  Stewart,  54  F.  da 
R.  M'Math,  da  vice  Blake,  90  P.    do. 

Ordnance  Department. 

Maf  and  Bre.  Lt  CoL  Sir  A.  DkksoB, 

K.C.B,  Lt  CoL  Tice  Desbrlsay,  ret 

1  ApriL  1815 

Capt  andBre.  Ma}.  Roge***  >k)*    ^k>. 

MiCapt  Miner,  Capt  da 

H*  Gen.  Humphrey,  CoL  Com.  tS  Mar« 
Lt  Cd.  Dumford,  CoL  do. 

I     ■      WhUmorg,  da  da 

Bt  Ma).  Fyers,  Lt  CoL  da 

— —  Vtforeux,  da  da 

Bnduuian,  da  do. 

Bt  Lt  CoL  Bllicorabe,  Lt  CoL  da 
Bt  Msj.  Fanthawe,  da  da 
Bt  Lt  CoL  Madeod,  da  vice  DumCord 
dd. 
Bt  Maj.  Douglas,  daviceWhitraore  da 
Cunmnghara,  do.  ▼iee  Hen- 
derson, ret,  9  AprU 
Id  Capt  Slade,  Capt  15  March 
— ^-^  Harper,  da  da 
Bt.  Ma).  TyUen,  da  da 

Wdls,  do.  do. 

Id  Capt  Dawson,  da  do.' 

— —  Mudge,  do*  do. 

— —  Stanway,  do.  da 

— —  Walker,  da  do; 

Williams,  da  ▼ice  Fyers    do. 

•^ Smyth,  da  Tke  Vigoreux  do; 

.English,  da  Tioe  Buchanan  da 

Bt  MaJ.  Blanshard,  da  vice  EUicombe 
da 
Id  Capt  Brown,  do.  ▼foe  Panshawe  do. 
-^—  Peake,  da  vloe  Madeod  da 
— —  EmmeCt,  do.  ▼lee  Douglas  da 
Bt  Ma).  Thompson,  da  vice  Caa- 
niogham  9  April 

Id  Cnpt  Ord,  from  h.  p.  Id  Capt 

tfMareh 
da 


-  Hvlme,  fVom  h.  p.  da 

-  Birch,  from  h.  p.  da 

-  Macauley,  flrom  h.  p.  da 
•  KelsaU,  nom  h.  p.  ao. 

-  Prtngle,  ftom  h.  p.  da 


do. 
da 
da 
do. 
da 


■    Savage,  Arom  h.  p.  do. 

Waters,  ftnm  h.  n.  da 

—  l*rlBOe,fh>mh.p.davlGeSlada 

da 
—  Cola,  ft«B  h.  p.  da  vlee  Har- 
per da 
— —  KItsoo,  from  h.  p.  da  rice 
TyWen  da 


S6i 


AppoinfmenU,  Promoiicni,  Sfc. 


HAufr 


Sd  CApt  Biliot,  from  h.  p.  do.  TieeWdls 
March 

■  Matson,  from  h.  p.  da  vlo* 
Davwo  dQ» 

I  Victor,  from  h.  p.  do.  rice 

Mudge  ^  do. 

■  Grieraon,  from  h.  p.  do.  vice 

SUnway  do. 

Baron,   item  h.  p.  do.  rioe 
Walker  da 

■  Feowiek,  flrora  h.  p.  da  Tice 
WUliamt  da 

HaU«  from.  h.  p.  do  vice  Smith 

da 
Ist  Lt  Yule,  2d  Capt  vice  Engttah  da 
Head,  do.  Tioe  Blanthard      da 

■  FliilpotSy  do.  vice  Brown  da 
—  Gilbert,  da  vice  Peake  da 
— ^  Selwyn,  da  vice  Emmett  da 
Gooett,  da  vice  Thompson 

TApril 

Hawkihaw,  from  h.  p.  2d  CapU 

fS  March 


Hotham,  from  h*  jt  <IrL 
Lemon,  ^m  h-  p-*  lich 
HoT»i  from  h^  p.  do- 
FoitB'^  Itom  h.  p.  do. 
Lafden,  froffi  h.  p.  da 


■  Bofdeitr  frtHii  Tu  r^  ilo 
1-^—  ntirutolnh,  from  ti-  P' 


.  ntirutolnh,  froni  li^  p-  da 
.fimnc^y*  Troitt  li,  )i.  da 
-  HppCp  fn>ni  b-  p.  do* 
.  Ffu-bu,  frtini  h.  p.  dn, 
■  Stodicrili  fTOLD  h*  |i^  da 


do. 
da 
da 
da 
da 
da 
da 
da 
da 
da 
da 
da 
da 
da 
da 
da 
da 


■ Gordoi>»  from  h.  p.  dp. 

. Hose,  fPDtn  tt.  p»  dot 

Sd  Lt  Mario*,  Ul  IX 

—  tJiTimmond,  do 

—  Dawsoo^  do,  vii?p  YulB 

- — —  Pool*r»  do,  %ice  Head 

« MurphT,  do.  Tkv«  PhUpoCi     do. 

FetttntfRll.  do.  viw  Gilbert    da 

.  W«ptwort7),  4o.  TiceSdwyn  da 

Tucker,  do^  rief  Govet  9  April 

Exchanges. 
Ueut  Cot  Reeve,  from  Gren.  Gds.  with  Lt.  Col. 

Vernon,  h.  p.  UnatL 
Major  Wiuiams,  from  65  F.  with  Maj.  Fox,  h.  p. 

Unatt. 
Capt.  Slen,  1  Dr.  with  CapL  Marten,  17  Dr. 
----  StXeger,  14  Dr.  with  Capt.  Methold,  75  F. 
Meredith,  from  6  F.  with  Capt  Irwin,  h.  p. 

87  F. 
—  Skinner,  from  9  F.  with  Capt  Pinckney.  h. 

p.  York  Ra. 
• Perry,  fkom  37  F.  with  Capt  Brown,  h.  p. 

34  F. 
Lieut  Hindle,  from  6  Dr.  Gds.  with  Ueut 

2  P. 


Brandling,  from  10  Dr.rec.  difll  with  Lieut 

r  J.  Fits  Roy,  h.  p.  3  F.  

Deane,  from  30  F.  with  Lieut  Scfaoof.  67  F. 


Davidioo,  from  46  F.  with  Ueut  Taylor, 

h.  p.  99  F. 

Ashe,  fitun  47  F.  with  Lieut  Bennett,  h.  p. 

aoi  F. 

Laye,  from  Afr.  Col.  Corpt,  with  Lieut 

DowUng,  h.  p.  24  F. 

Ensign  M*Gregor,  from  6  F.  with  Ensign  Kirwan, 
h.  p.  88  F. 

As.  Suif .  Lorimer,  £irom94  F.  with  As.Surg.  Ren- 
wick,  h.  p.  6  Fet  Bn. 

Staff  As.  Surg.  Nicholson  with  Staff  At.  Surg, 
ilowell,  h.  p. 

Resignatiojis  and  Retircmentt, 
Lt  Col.  Henry,  27  F. 

Desbrisay,  R.  Art 

Henderson.  R.  Eng. 

Ma).  HofL  J.  Jones,  10  Dr. 

Durie,  11  Dr. 

Capt  Matthews,  5  Dr.  Gds. 
— 1— Calmes,  81  F. 

Coles,  R.  Art 

Comet  Beaumont,  10  Dr. 
Stoff  As.  SuTg.  PerlQns 
Hosp.  Assist  Thornton 

CanrcflrtJ. 
Maj.  Hollis,  n.  Afr.  Crtl.  Coriit 
('apt.  Swyny,  24  F. 


Lteut  Lingard,  25  F. 

Fiti-Oerakl,  42  F. 

— ^  Gardiner,  48  F. 
l^M.  Griffiths,  25  F. 

Grant  37  F. 

PoweU,  45F. 

Hasp.  Assist  Orr 

Superseded* 

Assist  Surg.  Douglas,  12  F .  {having  aUenied  him" 

selfwUkwt  kmve.) 
Hosp.  Asiift  M 'Christie 

List  of  KUled  and  Wounded  of  the  KingU 
Regiments  in  the  Operations  qfthe  Ar- 
my under  the  command  of  Brigadier 
General  Sir  Archibald  Camph€H,K.C.  B. 
in  t/ie  Dominions  of  the  King  ofAva^  he- 
iween  the  let  and  Ibth  December y  1824. 

KILLED. 
O^ea,  18  F.  betwacn  the  lat  and  7Ui  Dea  1824. 
Darby,  do.  15dtt. 

Petry,  13  F.  15  da 

Jones,  da  da 

WOirWD'ED. 
Maj.  Sale,  13  F.  severely,  not  dangerously,  15  da 

Dennle,  1 3  F.  slighHv,  da 

Thomhin,  da  severely,  not  dangeroufily,  da 

Capt  Macpherson,  13  F.  severely,  not  dangerous- 
ly. i®» 

Clark,  da  severely,  .    da 

Rose.  89  da  da  da 

Ueut  Pattison,  13  F.  severely,  not  daogerooalT, 

-^— -  Torrens,  38  F.  da    da  da 

M*Lemth,  do.  severely,  da 

Taylor.  89  da  slightly,  9  da 

—  Dowdall,  do.  severely,  da 

Ens.  Blaekwell,  13  F.  sUgfatfy— Bul  H*^  iligh^- 

da 

Croker,  da  severely,  da 

WilkhMon,  do.  sli^Uy.  ^  da 

Assist  Surg.  Walsh.  89  F.  sUghUy,  9  do. 

Deaths, 

Gen.  E.  o/Balcarras,  CoL  63  F.  Hateh  HaU,  hm- 
eashliv  25  March,  1825 

fi<r  Alex.  Campbell,  Bt,  ILCJi.  CoLof  80F. 

Madras 

Mi4.aen.  Kerr,  of  late  8  Ceylon  R.  Edfaibu«rti 

J.MUter,  Uteof  R.  Art  Charltoo,  Kmt 
24  March 
Lt  Col.  Prater,  50  F.  London  ^   16  April 
PaSerson,  Ret  Inv.LtGov.of  Qu^c 

Maj.  Burgh,  44  P.  on  passage  firom  Bengal  on 
board  the  ship  Medway  ^       ,     6  Feb. 
De  Ziegeiar,  h.  p.  2  Lt  Dr.  Gen.  L^.  Han- 
over **  do. 
Capt  Petrie,  h.  p.  60  F.                      5  Dec  1J24 

Mercer,h.p.YoxkHosp.G«rr.Camp  Ourt^ 

ham  18  F^^  1825 

Coute,  h.  p.  R.  Art  Bruget  80  March 

Lieut.  Fry,  5  F.  Dominica  7  Feb. 

aarice.  77  F.  Stonyhin,  Jamricf ,   S8J«d- 

Gordon,  92  F.  Jamaica  ,    .**?**• 

Campbell,  h.  p.  38  F.  Diomore.  Ireland 

17  da 

: M'Gregor,  h.  p.  84  F.  Datevonr,  N.  a 

7  Feb. 


Talt,  Uta  R.  Garr,  Bn.  MHSscIbundi 

Dickenson,  late  1  Vet  Bn.  Manebtttv 

18  da 
Ens.  Walker,  late  Vet  Bn.  near  Manchester 

11  FeDb 
: —  R.  Smith,  h.  p.  28  F.  Stratum,  Camwtjl 

.    ■)  1  Jan. 

Paym.  Hasaaid,  74  F.  Halifax.  Nova  Soa  «)  Feb. 
Adj.  M'Laren,  h.  p.  Bertrick  Fen.  Cav.  Cpldst. 

^  10  March 

Q.  Mast  Ueut  Smith,  41  F.  Rangoon  24  Aug.18t4 

I Dukes,  h.  p.  R.  Ha  Gds.  New  WIndaor 

SJnly 

^Martin,  h.  p.  f' Dr.  Stokestow,  RoMom- 

roon,Irelsnd  20  March.  18?5 

M'Intosh,  h.  p.  King's  American  Foot. 

Peterhead  !« da 
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1895.]]  Appointments,  Fromotiont,  S^c.  US 

CommUsarUU  IhpartmtnU  ^^mS^'  ^*'^******^'  *** **•  ^***^*^^ifi5; 

A«iOaB.OWirltoiiltar,D«aenn  90DM.I8fi  Sfug.  Nl«Cer,  h.  p.  fd  Lt  Inf.  Ger.  Uf .  Hraovcr 

Meiical  Department.  Am,  Surg.  Ut  Ttuet,  t!  T.  Jvaakm  5  do. 

9uf.  Wbltiwf ,  90  F.  2uite,  dJaiulSfS  Vet  Surg.  Whlt«,  h.  ^  S8  Dr.  BxeM        }74o. 


Alphabetical  List  of  Evolish  BAKKauPTCizs,  manouiieed  betweeo  ^e  39d 
of  April,  and  the  19th  of  M  tj,  1825 ;  extracted  from  the  Londoil  Oaseftt. 


Aleundor,  W.Bath,  hatter. 

AndenoQ .  W.  Wotten  Undeiedge,  elothicr. 

Balhr,  J.  Brbtol,  merehant. 

Baroett.  C.Waterhead-mUl.  near  Oldham,  oottoo- 

npfnner. 
Boddington,  T.and  J.OIaod,  Oloueestar,  brown- 

■tone,  ware-noCten. 
Boorcr,  T.  Suttoo,  Sarray.  hona-dealar. 
Bottltbca.  E.  LiTerpool,  merchant. 

BrJ<lfni4n,  J.  Hervf^ttdt  (?orci-i1ica.ter. 

Bfowal^r^  T,  ^liinil-vtrvct,  tailor, 

,  H,  TwickmhAm*  eatjioet-itukw- 

H,  O,  Ch*rhiifi>  tinker* 

^X  Mii]<^h«tc-r.,  ration  ^mcTckanC 

QlaMihfiiliifti    Wf   Elatl'ij.  cnm-dLAieT  and   Iiut«l- 

kaewT* 
Cttaiuuvitw  7>  Fd^chuTeh-Ktrept^  hHrdvurpinnfi. 
diavc,  W,  SrtiUil,  pniT  Jiion-mH'ehatiU 
Chawner.  R*  HmnbuTy.  SLitffil>^1,  brlErk^?Dak<!!fr 
day*  W.  f/iilhmi-#t««^  flnur-fartor^ 

I,  s.  |ljtlitQaid.»  plumber  and  ^Uxlon 
t  TL<  LlvCTpf»l»  tflj'or. 
U  C.  and  T,  WUkiEj  Lawrence  Touliicy- 
,  serthaeiU. 

b  S>  Idwrpool.  ffTiic^r. 
tMlwtikfmt  J*  GutiiPf-liint'^  HarehniiK<Tnni]* 

Biteib.  T.  CUthcrtw*  Lancaster,  corn-merit-liftTii. 
Drydim,  R-  Ne*i'jAsi-:-jiii  Tyrif,  ct»ninion  brewer. 
DaitauE.  J.  T^LAiiiiAiii  m.^^lI,  \i^v^,:\r<.v\ 
■dmana.  J.  Warwlek^lane,  eh 
MMKl.J.r 

BMOCt.l1.I> 

Ptoaatiteli,  C.  a,  Otmt  QuUdftwd»etraet,  grooen 
FOidkca,  J^Wood-fltreet,  taapdaaler. 

"" ,  II.  and  J.  Gordon,  HoIboni»  I 


Lloyd.T.  H.  Wooditraet,  Cheaptidfe, 


'  ^  Baigate,  ■ho|>lp 
"^aganl  acicac,  J 


•aper. 
Otfdtaw  L.  Baftn^acicai,  JewcOer. 
GoMh*  J.  ThmLef,  Unen-dnupeK. 
OdSt,  W.  H.  LtaMHeat,  wine^ 
Hatfofd.  R.  OkUtreat.  jeweller. 
lliicDck,B.  tirtntmxf,  Hei«ford,daakr  la  hooM. 
Hailfaig.  P.  Portlaad-ttreet,  Brighton,  taHdar. 
Harrow  Daplted,  and  W.  Httodi,  Dartford, 


LL.ttir,  T.  Winitaniloir,  S^lnp,  limb^-FniPn'haiitt 
M'K.LiiEii:j(i,  T*  Wapptni;.  lli^b-'^tre«t,  riihnftn. 
Mfli-tyTiT.  £,  Csinhalioiifctiirn  iin,l  L'tDA^merciiaitt. 
MiithL*^^^!,  R,  WaUiB^-strKl.  witrehouBCEduu 
Mf^cU,  G*  Qath,  tinriB'-dieAtcrp 
MMnci  Jt  LiverpcK>I,  tAvem-kcPner. 

Marrijit  T.  D^at>k*all,  cafpc^nln-. 
Moit.  Aj  i^liidwplt,  >lnp»0l]eF« 

I^rmi,  T.  BniUilp  etbEn«uiziAk€n 
VAyey,  }t  StAlna,  draper. 
Payne,  J.Skdmaiith>  liitrii-<]np«r, 
Pfftiifct,  tL  nts'T'-Hi;>ltJortii  vhi?cf<NTnnn|rr 
Phillfifttj  M.  Hortleydowii*  ff»Mip-meii»rrp 

Quinlan,  J.  T.  and  J.  T.  Stoket,  St  Oeoike,  Ha- 

nover-aqiaBra,  dyen 
Quirk,  W.  Liverpool,  ale  and  beer  brewer. 
Rantfbotham,  C.  W.  Clnnentfa>tette,  merehant 
Rayoer,  J.  City-road,  grocer. 
Rtehardion,  P.  J.  Liverpool,  mer^ltent 
Richmond,  R.  Leice«ter.  wooUen-draper. 
Ridgway.  J.  MacdeiMd,  iilk-roanafSetQi«r. 
Robertwn.  J.  Redtton-Mrect,  Clerkenwdl,  Jew«|L 

ler. 
Ropar,  P.  Haymarket,  hoilor. 
Sawyer,  a  Wynyatt-etreet.  GoawalWlrMtf  dealer 

ialaee. 
Shannon,  J.  Liverpool,  merehant 
Share,  C.  St  PMan,  Woroestw,  eydcMMrehant 
Sheppard,  C.  Lambeth,  leather-dreiier. 
ShieMa,  J.  Lambeth,  wim-f^ker. 
Skaig,  J.  Leeds,  draper. 
Smith,  C  builder,  East^traet  Wdwotth. 
Smith,  G.  NewcMde-upoo-Tyne,  vietoallir. 
Smith,  R.  Noithamptcm,  lace-dealer. 
SomerriBe,  W.  Livefpool.  vletualler. 
St  Albin,  W.  Warrington,  Lanoarfilre,  muale^tler. 
Stanton,J.  Woraeiler,  coal  and  timber-merehant 
Sdnehoombk  A.  Oklbury  on  the  hlU,  GhwecrtH', 


Taylor,  J.  Uttla  Pnltney-etMet,  t 

Thateher,  J.  Stoekport,  saddler. 

UphiU,  R.  West-Lydfoid,  Somera 

-'    - ▼.  L.  UomMMitdi«  waidMMiae^ 


;  X  F.  CotaiiMQad,  bor»4ealer. 
,  S.  Brownlow.«traet,  tailor, 
r  &  and  XHalilks,  iion-fimndara. 
,  S.  Halifax,  irao-founder. 

,  J.  Ardwiek,  irao-fimnder. 

il«d3*CIIailocie^lreet,  BtoekMan-rodd^dcaler. 


WakaAnd,#.  W.  Boltoa4e-Vbon,  liaen-draper. 
Warwick,  J.  Austin-Mars,  wine-merchant 
WeUa,  O.  Oxlbrd-atreet  tmnk-makw. 
Wilford.  E.  Boston,  eom-lhetor. 
Wiikinaon,  W.  UHanioo,  LaneaHer,  men 
WIBs,  J.  Queen-Ann-atreat,  booC-makar. 
Wilaon,  T.  Edgeware-road,  shop-keeper. 
Wood,  T.  Bilson,  Staflbrd,  ironmonger. 
IVOoda,  O.  Stowmarket  corn-merchant 
Wright,  W.  C  Patemoitep-row,  bool 
Young,  J.  Auatin-firiars,  merchant 


ALPBAJsncAL  List  of  Scotch  Bankruttcies,  announced  between  the  1st  of  Maj 
and  the  30th  of  June,  exrraeted  koni  the  Edinbni^  Gidfette. 

Bdnie,  Christopher,  flat-merchant  in  Dysart  Rosa,  Andrew,  grocer  and  merehant  in  Tain. 

PtoMi^Wttlia«rdlilll]evfltOrmiatDn,rehMiiwtai  ' '^ —   ' 

•  flOrth  LeMu 
Galtom,  John,  buAderla  Leifh. 

LeNbu 

Lewi^,  John  and  ThooMM.  ipM^deakra  in  Otae^ 

iJRwMm,  papeMnSkcr,  at  Patriok  Bank^ 

Held,  Alwimder,  juakir,  taikyraiid  draper.  King- 
ftraeti  daaofir. 

v^oL.imn. 


Slevenaon.  John,  and  Son,  dyers  and  calieo-print* 

ers,  in  HutchistMitown  of  Glasgow. 
DIV10BNDi7 
Ban,  Jaaaea,  fllb^mercfaaot,  Perth ;  a  dividend 

flaCJmift 
Bamm,  George,  and  Coeopany,  dIatlllerB  at  Rn- 

theiglenBndgabnearOtas09W{  adirktondlith 


Ctamt  Lewla,  bookseOer,  Inveneat  a  dividend 

SOthJUM^ 

Hunter,  Duncan^  merrfiant  lo  London^  and  Hun-' 
«  I. 


9(15 

teri  AkxMider»  merdiant  in  Glasgow;  aflnt 
and  ilaal  diTldend  5th  July. 

Uynd,  John,  merchant,  broker,  and  underwriter, 
formerly  of  Glasgow,  thereafter  of  Greenock ;  a 
firit  and  final  dividend  on  27th  June. 

Kli^;,  Georae,  H.,  merchant*  GUugow;  a  dirl- 
dend  6th  June. 

LiTingFton,  Arthur,  the  deoeaaed,  merdiant  in 
Kilt yth,  a  Ant  and  final  diTiden4  on  30th  July. 

Loudoun  George,  and  Company,  merchant,  Glaa- 
gow ;  a  dividend  after  t4th  Junew 

Lowe,  J.  and  J.  merchants  In  Greenock ;  a  divi- 
dend on  30th  June. 

I  evach,  Geone,  late  merchant  In  Thono  i  a  final 
diTidffid  6tE  June, 


Monikfy  Regisler. 


CAug* 


M*Cau],  John,  and  Sons,  merchants,  Glasgow ;  a 

dividend  after  5th  July. 
Maelnn.  William,  mcidiant  in  Sdinboigb;  a  di- 
vidend 11th  June. 
Madennan,  Murdo,  dealer  in  meal  at  Tullich  of 

Lochcarron;  a  division  of  the  proceeds  uf  bank-. 

nipt's  property  on  10th  January. 
HacNeil,  James,  baker,  and  lately  brewer  and  dia- 

tiller  in  Dumfries ;  a  dividend  23d  July. 
Wright,  Alexander,  fish-curer  and  dealer  in  her- 

rings  in  Banff;  a  final  dividend  23d  July. 
WyUUe,  R.  bud  M.,  monuCuturers  in  Glasgow ;  a 

aeoond  dividend  on  the  9th. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Dee»  tS,  1824.  At  Graham's  Town,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Mrs  Robert  Tumbull,  of  a  daughter. 

AprU  4,  1825.  At  Walton  Park,  Mrs  Sli^or 
Campbell,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Manchester,  the  lady  of  Sir  Alexander 
Don,  of  Newton.  Bait.  M.P.  of  a  son  and  heir. 

5.  At  Edhiburgh,  the  lady  of  H.  Stopford  Nix- 
on,  of  a  son. 

6.  At  Abercfomby  Place,  the  Marquisse  de  Ri- 
alo  Sforxa,  of  a  daughter. 

8.  At  DrumsheuCT,  the  lady  of  Adam  Hay, 
Esq.  of  a  SOD. 

10.  Mn  Robert  Cadell,  134,  George  Street,  of 

12.  At  Canon-Hal],  tht  lady  of  Mi^or  Dundas, 
of  a  daughter. 

22.  Mrs  Rutherford,  Georgefield,  of  a  son. 

24.  At  Baxter's  Place,  the  lady  of  R.  H.  Bar- 
ber. Esq.  of  a  son. 

29.  At  Vcniaw,  Mrs  William  CaropbeU,  of  a 
daughter. 

'  afay  1.  At  LMhnaw  Caatle,  Lady  Agncw,  of  a 
daughter. 

b.  At  Calais,  the  Lady  of  Robert  Gun,  of  Mount 
Kennedy,  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

9.  Ac  No.  3,  Dundas  Street,  the  lady  of  Col. 
James  Mattland,  commanding  the  84th  regiment, 
of  ason. 

13.  At  Melville  House,  the  Counteas  of  Levcn 
and  Melville,  of  a  da^^hter. 

16.  Mn  Irvine,  Northumberland  Street,  of  a 
daughter. 

—  At  Garscube,  the  lady  of  John  Campbdl, 
younger  of  Sucooth,  Esq.  of  a  aoo. 

17.  At  Houston,  the  lady  of  Ma^r  Shairp, 
younger  of  Houston,  of  a  daughter. 

20.  The  lady  of  John  Cay,  Ksq.  advocate,  of  a 
son. 

21.  The  Mardiioaeia  of  Anglcsea,  of  a  daughp 
ter. 

22.  At  West  Kirk  Manse^  Mrs  Dickson,  of  a 
daughter. 

-—  At  Pilrig  Street,  Mrs  Moule,  of  a  son. 

25.  At  the  Government. House,  JerMy,  the  lady 
of  Maior-General  Sir  Colin  Halkett,  K.C.Bh  and 
G.CH.,  ot  a  daughter. 

27.  At  14,  Pitt  Street,  Mrs  Weir,  of  a  daughter. 
29.  Mrs  M«Kean«  Northnmberland  Street,  of  a 
daughter. 

—  Mrs  W.  Ferrier,  Albany  Street,  of  a  son. 
31.  At  Bumtsfield  Hou&e,  near  Edinburgh,  the 

Htm.  Mrs  Duncan,  of  a  daughter. 

June  i.  The  lady  of  WUUam  Er»kine>  Esq.  14, 
Melville  Street,  of  a  daughter. 

5.  At  bis  Lordship's  bouse,  in  Upper  Brook 
Street,  London,  the  Countess  of  Kinnoul,  of  a 
daughter. 

9.  At  Craigldth  House,  Mrs  Fleming,  of  a  son. 

10.  Mrs  Corrie.  No.  18,  Circus,  of  a  daughtor. 
12.  At  Portobello,  Mrs  M.  Stcnhouae,  of  a  son. 
-.  At  10,  Elder  Street,  the  lady  of  Dr  Foggo, 

•f  the  Royal  Artillery,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Craigiebinds.  the  lady  of  Alexander  Allan, 
Esq.  advocate,  of  a  daughter. 

-.  At  ChirtoUc  Square,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady 
ane  Wardlaw  Ramsay,  ol«  son. 
15.  The  lady  of  Wanen  Hastings  Sands,  Esq. 
W.S.  of  a  daughtor.  ^^ 


13.  Mrs  John  Dudgeon,  Loanhead,  Kirkllston> ' 
of  adanghCer. 

16.  At  Hermitage  Place,  Leith  Links,  Mr» 
Mackeosie,  of  a  daughter. 

17.  At  Glasgow,  tJk  lady  of  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Hastings,  of  a  son. 

19.  At  Great  King  Street,  the  lady  of  Sir  J.  J. 
SooU  Douglas,  Bart,  of  Springwood  Park,  Rox- 
burghshire, of  a  son  and  heir. 

—  At  Redford,  the  lady  of  Alexander  Hunter,  ^ 
Esq.  of  a  son. 

20.  Mrs  Mack,  13,  Howard  Place,  of  a  son. 

21.  At  Eaglesoamie,  the  lady  of  MsJor^SeneraT 
the  Hon.  Patrick  Stuart,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Irvine,  Mrs  Futtartoo,  of  FuUarton,  of  a 
daughter. 

—  Mrs  CaUender,  West  Maitland  Street,  of  a 

BOO. 

22.  Mrs  Cameron,  Brown  Square,  of  a  son. 

—  Mrs  Croolcs,  4,  Albany  Stneet,  of  a  daughter.  - 

—  The  lady  of  Sir  William  Jardioe,  Bart,  of  a 
daughter. 

2X  AtBelhaven,  Mn  Dudgeon  of  a  son. 

—  At  HUlhousefield  House,  Mn  Jamea  Bartb- 
wick,  of  a  daughter. 

21.  At  Strathairly  Cottage,  the  lady  of  Mitfor 
Briggs,  of  a  son. 

S5.  At  38,  Royal  Cheus,  the  lady  of  Dr  Hinton 
Spalding,  Kingston,  Jamaica,  of  a  son. 

26.  Mrs  P.  Hill,  Jun.,  8,  Pitt  Street,  of  a 
daughter. 

—  At  Ancrum  House,  the  lady  of  Raar-Adminl 
Adam,  of  a  son. 

27.  At  Grange  House,  the  lady  of  Gemge  Jo* 
seph  Bell,  Esq.  advocate,  of  a  aon. 

28.  At  Big^  Park,  Mn  GiUeqpie^  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

29.  At  Catherine  Bank  House,  Mn  Ireland,  of 
a  daughter. 

aou  At  Jordanhill,  Mn  Smith,  of  JordanhiU.  of 
a  daughter. 

— *  At  No.  9,  AbercTombte  naee,  Edinburgh, 
Mn  Greig,  of  Eccles,  of  a  son. 

Jutu  3.  At  Newington  Place,  Mn  Peter  Forbes, 
of  a  daughter. 

Latelj^  At  Musselburgh,  Mn  Langhome,  of  a  - 

son.  

MARRIAGES. 

Jfarcft  1.  At  Rio  de  Janeiro,  John  L.  MadGsr- 
quhar,  Esq.  to  Catherine,  daughter  of  die  Rev. 
John  Damnier,  Rector  of  Codlord,  Dorset,  and 
Langton  Tnac^ver,  WUts. 

AprU  18.  At  London,  ^ptain  Long,  to  the 
Honourable  MIm  Stanley,  cklest  daughter  of  Lor4 
Stauley. 

22.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  George  Cairns,  solicitor 
at  Uw,  to  Misa  Mary  Aitken. 

26.  At  the  parish  church,  YfeHUA,  lieutenant^ 
Colonel  Henry  Hely  Hutchiason»  to  the  Hon. 
Mn  Frederick  North  Douglas. 

27.  At  Raddery  House,  Thomas  Mackenaie,- 
Esq.  of  Ord,  to  Anna  Watson,  daughter  of  Jamea 
Fowler,  Esq.  of  Raddery. 

28.  At  Campbelton.  Captain  James  Coutta 
Crawford,  R.N.,  to  Mias  Helen  Campbell,  Ihiid 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Campbell*  fiiq.  of  UU- 
daldig,  Aigyleshire. 

Mays.  At  MUlfield,  Haddington,  Mr  John 
Dean,  Samucbton,  to  Jauct,  diu^kler  of  Mr 
Peter  Dodi. 
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5.  At  Chritonham,  CbaiiM  Brodrte,  Kig.atdert 
aonoftheUteArchbishnporCashftl,  to  the  Hon.  . 
Emma  Staplflton,  third  daughter  of  Lord  Le  De- 


ls. AtMilton,  the  Rev.  Peter  Steele.  13,  Brough- 
tooPfaMX.  Edinburgh,  to  EUia,  daughter  of  James 
Peddie.  P^.  nrf\^tt>e^, 

Ik  St  I  WtnbtnFmil|«,  Dart  nftn- 

g1i>t)y  TKaii<:i'r»  ^  rirk'ibht^^  ui  ^la.ry  Ji.no,  s>«Mml 
dia^lElBr  ui  the  laLi?  Qfdicnl  Sit  Charlt*  RusA^ 
Baxt.  of  Baliiofio^n. 

n.  At  EdtAbutgh,  RobiCTt  Mftckay,  t^.  Jmic- 
fteld  I'lACTt  Li?ith^  W  Mary,  M?cqiid  dAUglitcT  uf 

iL,   Ccflf«e  Home  ^'^imiiMndi   Eiq,  merchiimt, 
,  10  uiteiU,»  yDitfigat  dttighu.^  (if  Joha 


a&  M  ^UdBut^Ii.  WlMioEQ  Glltk-1.  Esq.  of  Lott- 
dop,  to  Clcmmtina*  flfUi  daughter  of  tiiu  dnvii»xl 
Thufna*  C^nufy  i>r  L'raiRO^  1->q. 

—  Thomu  Brown,  t^-  writcrj  tq  Mairift, 
jounfwr  dftiifihlcr  of  the  Utt  E,  JU  Thaii^  Esq* 

—  At  JDdEnburght  the  Kur^  John  AttciVi  misU^ 
•tff  tjf  Dvl^ihiiifftoD,  to  MAfy  Aftjitt  vr>tJtigc4E 
datifhtft  t.f  th*  &tjt*  Mr  John  iJniiiTu  Mtilhiipe, 

Ei^  ef  L^lf&nd,  to  Ellim  luilj^lla,  rtJitt  df  Uobtrt 
Wtfnttod.  lliq.  of  Qihrvack. 

—  M  Pitt  Stt«et,  Lieut,  AlfXii? Jct  SuthcrlAtii, 

late  Capt*  AIcsJUtdCT  SutherUnit,  50th  ref^sitit-ut. 
f.  At  Kinniel  lloiuc*  AtoxMKLer  tlandc?rvmi  of 
....     .    ..^  ^^^^ bftiLker*  £dlubariili,  u>  ^Uji  Mur- 


iUVf  iwet  of  U^dT  JAUiot  E^lilUtrp  &ua 

I  of  tSi^fUd  St«wart»  Ef  (i« 
4.    At  SUflbid  StrcKt,    Uco.    Ltndf'^y,    Ksq, 
Idjeu^Quii,  luteal  X&TT;,  to  He1ei3,«ivuii.o  i1bU|{]!]- 
tmatOue  ble  Gcorgir  Budi«naiii  Esq.  Qlsv^ovf. 

—  At  PidkcrU.>T),  near  DunlMy*  Sir  Jialiri  IticH- 
arimit  Floy iii  Nary,  m  Jantt  youngest  cljitightjfr 
of  ihc  kte  Adam  ^^  uaoa,  £«i.  ufPieiii/  Berwick- 


Janet,  eldett  daughter  of  Sir  John  lla^loribanke. 
Bart.  If.  P.  and  widow  of  Robert  Shuttltwotth, 
Eaq.  of  Gawthorpe,  Lancashire. 

DEATHS. 

Aug.^Ct  lJiS-1.  On  the  U«nffet,  by  the  iJpactLLt>g 
olhlKhchit,  Cnjit^  J!ini(i«  lit^.  c^jrniiumder ur tlM 
Emt  liiflijt  CotnpAiiy'i  »tilp  Uil-  Canning, 

S'tfv.  %j.  In  Auatn,  Chaxici  StQuart,  Eiq.j  M* 
SbtllJit'iur|[;<e{Hi  of  the  Hod*  E^t  India  CumpimyY 
sc^rvic««  Iknifiol  Eitabtbhrncnu  thJid  aon  of  Ibc 
late  John  Steuart,  E*q-  of  OvcrtowfL 

Jfju.  in*25.  Ai  Tritchinopoly,  Capbun  llcoiy 
Fulkrlon.  af  the  Mjidins  EnAiocvn. 

Mflri/i  ^  At  Cap  Cout  Cutk-,  EniflgD  ChArtcs 
S*  lJs2Ln<  of  the  Royal  AfHwi  Colonial  Carpm. 

ApiU'X^  At Klnptqn,J«nu)i:&,  MJitthtu , yoiing:- 
eat  vya.  of  Jamn  Lamnnl  of  Knnekdov.  IC^i. 

G.  At  Hamburg!),  Mri  Stv^dart,  fcUct  or  Mi 
Thcnou  StoddAn,  mordiimt  thore^ 

H>  At  hii  &ther'i  hoiite,  Catubce,  FlfcshLri^, 
Robitt  Hendfrioni  late  student  of  dlrttilty,  EdLit* 
buzgh. 

U.  At  Bath,  Mary,  wife  of  Jamas  Stncfain» 

S4.  AtLinHthgow,  Miss  Andrew,  sister  of  the 
late  ProToet  Amuew. 

—  At  New  Windsor,  State  of  Maryland,  Mrs 
Selkrk^  Bruoe,  reUetof  Mr  Bobert  Dods  of  Pzoo* , 
East  Lothian. 

58.  Mrs  Mary  Macqueen,  wife  of  AxdUbald 
Dunlop.  distiller,  Haddii^ton. 

59.  At  Peebles,  Mr  James  Keddie,  merehanL 

—  At  Ardneave,  Duncan  Campbell,  Esq. 
May  1.  At  Edhiburgh,  Bbs  BAsSgaret  B.  S.  Ken* 

nedy,  wife  of  John  Kennedy,  Esq.  C.  S. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  William  Handysid^  second 
KA  of  Mr  Hugh  PiUans,  printer. 

8.    At  Bahnaclellan  Manse,    MiO<nr  Samuel 


—  At  London,  David  Scott,  Esq.  of  the  Bengal 
Civil  Service,  to  Mary  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of 


t  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Harewood. 
7.  At  Newingtoo,  John  Robertson  Sibbald,  Esq. 
suneon,  Edii^uxgh,  to  Eleanor,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  James  Greig,  Dalmeny. 

—  At  Queen  Street,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Chri*' 
tiaoo,  minister  of  Foulden,  to  Helen,  youngest 
da<igtitrr  oi  the  late  Rev.  WilUam  Cameron,  mi- 
nisler  of  Kirknewtoo. 

&  At  Howe  Street,  Mr  Thomas  Heriot  Weir, 
Leith,  to  Arabella,  daughter  of  Mr  Frederick 
Madagaa. 

—  ^t  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  Andrew  Rogie,  to 
Isahrila,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Adam  Summers 
of  Hawick. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Lieut-Oen.  Sir  John  HamiU 
tan  Dalrympleof  Couslaad,  Bart.,  to  the  Hon. 
Mias  Adamina  Duncan,  third  daughter  of  the  late 


I 


9.  At  Frederick  Street,  Thomas  Robert  Robert- 
aon,  Esq.  writer  to  the  Signet,  to  Helen,  second 
daiMhtfr  of  the  late  John  Ekier,  Esq.  depute-slerk 

10.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  William  WiUon, 
A.  B.  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  to  Henri- 
etta, daughter  of  the  deceased  Charles  Lockhart, 
Eff|.  ofNewhaU. 

—  At  Peebles,  Samuel  Lindsay,  A.  M.  of  the 
High  School,  Edinburgh,  to  Grace,  daughter  of 
Mr  Anderson,  Peebles. 

12.  AtForlar,  Thomas  Camaby,  Esq.  Sheriff- 
clerk  Domte,  Forfershire,  to  Susan,  only  daugh« 
terof  Jonn  Steel,  liMi,  Forfar. 

14.  At  Edinburgh,  LieuL  J.  A.  Kingdom,  of 
the  31st  regiment  of  foot,  to  Jessie,  daughter  of 
William  MoffiU,  Fsq.  soHcttor,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Millfidd,  near  Falkland,  George  Lyon 
Walker,  Esq.  merchant,  Glasgow,  to  Jean,  daugh- 
ter of  Harry  Hope,  Esq.  of  Millfidd. 

—  At  Lerwick,  Charles  Ugilvy.  jun.  Esq.  bank- 
er there,  to  Martha,  youngest  daughter  of  Tho- 
mas Fea,  Esq.  collector  of  customs,  Lerwick. 

Iti.  At  Rushall,  the  seat  of  Sir  Edward  Poorc, 
Bart.  Frederick  North,  Esq.  of  Rougham,  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  and  ot  Hastings,  Sussex,  to 


—  At  Edinburgh,  John  Adomson,  Esq.  writer 
in  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Nice,  in  Piedmont  Lieot^Stneial  Mat- 
thew  BailUe,  late  of  Cambroe. 

—  At  his  house,  Grosvenor  Street,  London,  Sir 
John  Cox  Hippesley,  BarL 

~~  The  Rev.  Robert  Knox,  minister  of  OnU- 
[uhilL  His  death  was  occasioned  by  a  fell  from 
lb  horse. 

4.  At  his  house,  Curaon  Street,  London,  Lieut- 
General  Brown,  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Compan/a 
service. 

—  At  Dollar,  William  Drummond.  Esq.  of  Bal-, 
gone  and  Balfour  Spinning  Mills  Fifeshire. 

—  At  51,  George  Square,  Patrick  Bennet,  Esq* 
of  Whyteside,  eldest  and  only  surviving  son  of  the 
late  Rev.  William  Bennet,  of  DuddingsUm. 

6.  In  Berkeley  Square,  London,  Lady  Ann  Bar- 
nard, widow  of  Sir  Andrew  Barnard,  the  intimate 
fHend  of  Dr  Johnson.  Her  ladyship  was  sister  to 
the  late  Earl  of  Batearras,  and  authoress  of  the 
bidlad  of  '*  Aidd  Robin  Gray,"  a  poetic  eAision, 
which,  for  its  beautiful  simplicity,  ranks  among 
the  first  in  the  language. 

—  At  West  Bams,  near  Dunbar,  George  Hay, 
Esq. 

—  At  EdinbuTH^,  George  Robertson  of  Clermis- 
ton,  Esq.  W.S.  Lara  Treasurer's  Remembrancer 
in  me  Exchequer  for  Scotland. 

7.  At  Trinity  Grange,  near  Edhiburgh,  Mrs  Isa- 
bella Chrystie,  widow  of  William  Simpson,  Esq. 
of  OgiL 

—At  Edinburgh,  Alexander  Stevens,  Esq.  Larch 
HiU,  Moffet 

8.  At  59,  South  Bridge,  Mary  Anne,  daughter 
of  Mr  Thomas  Ewing,  teacher,  aged  13  months. 

—  At  h«r  house.  No.  31,  Ann  Street,  St  Ber- 


nard's, Mrs  Robina  Wallace,  wife  of  Alt 
Spence,  Esq.  and  daxighter  of  the  late  John  Wal- 
lace, Esq.  of  Damhead. 

—  At  Grange  House,  John  Robert  Bell,  third 
son  of  George  Joseph  Bell,  Esq.  Professor  of  the 
Law  of  Scotland  in  the  Univerdty  of  Edinburgh. 

'—  At  bis  house,  St  Andrew's  Street,  Mr  Akx- 
ander  Fraser,  merchant  in  Edinburgh. 

10.  At  Restalrig-bouce,  near  Edinburgh,  in  the 
80th  year  of  her  age.  Mrs  Duncan,  relict  of  the 
late  Alexander  Duncan,  Esq.  of  Rcstalrig. 

11.  Mis  Clementina  Urodic,  wife  of  James  Al- 
lardicc,  upholsterer  in  Edinburgh. 

—  At  5,  Buccleuch  Place,  Mr  John  Grdg, 
bookseller. 


t(m 


Dedlh, 


it.  At  si,  BatOm^Plaoep  Wmum  ttuiptatt, 
•dB  of  IfrJAmM  WnKtr,  yfufier. 

—  At  NewtoD  Houw,  AMSttuter  Lahsg,  tmi* 

—  At  Noith  Ldth,  AAom  Brown,  iclkt  of 
Capt*  WtOkm  AntKn. 

^^^  At  Liroiy  Etoonopu  iwcofttf  dtoi^ftr  of'  ftr 
^ntoilltf  Hiffdi^,  iBfirtChttf* 

—  At  FWcynoA  RovM,  Aiclilteld  CiiniRMll, 

Kt  AtlifiMttstKfMm1«,aA«riiiilllfMM0f  a 
Unrdm  A«  Cari  of  Wliltworth.  O.C.B.  Ac.  &e. 
■Qmt  tune  Loitf  Lieutoumt  of  Ireland,  and  Ile- 
pitRntktlTV  ^  hif  late  M^jetty  in  ttveral  impoit- 
ast  niiilQiit  abfoada 

*»*^AtlfettBtmitfi,  1i<r  Robert  H orrK,  afed  6S 

Mn  Micrbtt  fTcer^  widow  of  the  flet-.  Dt  Qeargo 

M*^  li,  At  the  ^fafli  of  Cljre*  ^uthfrtaTid- 
lihiTf,  tire  RcT^  WaltrT  Rjrt*  mSutrtMr  wf  that  p*- 
ditU 

JS.  At  ?T,  H(»wfl  StTwi,  EUfi  PatsriDii.  tMr^f 
itiqgflter  df  Mr  ALeKiuder  Ooodktr»  Urttlsh  LbDcn 
CoHiHii^i  Bantu    _ 

—  Mrt  J*tt«  ^<mTfTie,  wife  of  Mr  John  Watt, 
menbuii.  Lei  ilk 

Itf^  At  nuncettltt  <£]id  ^l^.  CatluriiiP  Gtsl^anic, 
wtftr  fir  iKtun  Alcraoiicr,  Ewj.  haft5r#r. 

—  At  Iflv^rgowjie,  Jvnei  Clajhilki^  E*q-  of  In- 

17,  A I  LAveroek  Sank  rmtiUfP*  near  TfVnitv, 
MsrrTelfrr,  relict  of  Mf  Ta^k>r,  rurtomi,  L*ith, 

—  fll  tile  Wari-e  of  HolicTtoii,  the  Hif .  jamci 
fttj,  minlitfT  *tf  tl^r  fiaii*h. 

19.  At  hlumbiCr  in  the  portih  of  KirklJs&U}i  AK 
«xinil0T  Dudjfrdn,  1^*m, 

—  At  Vornrnpildfl,  FMk**  j-n^in^nt  daughter  of 
JtohB  MUcheOn  Emj.  Dounf.  rprtfiihlri?. 

—  At  LtHwade,  Tnonui*  iJundo/  Stirlinf^,  Eliq, 
jCKLfweit  Mm  {]f  Uie  biti:  ^ir  John  3 irhnff,  uf  Glo- 
fit,  Birt, 

f(L  AC  Coieh<Md,  Mt  PsTtd  Weiih,  in  hU  liOth 

ft!  At  Maniw  of  Stneliro,  Mft  Ajfnet  Anderson* 
r^Uct  oi  the  ti«v.  Andrew  ^^oung^^  mittlaCer  or 
Aherdoiir> 

f  1»  At  QiiteniiimT,  ArrhibElcl  Donglit  Stewartr 
Eiq.  EUrg£Nm« 

^  At  Hfomlta^  Phcv.  LnTh«  Mra  Jem  UoUe, 
rcltet  of  Mt  Jmnr*  Gtindby,  BorrowfCounneat. 

—  At  Ducclwifh  plaoc,  MriHeiifn  RuageH,wifb 
of  Mr  fdn.  M*Lcan«  mrtchan-t, 

-^  At  Clifton.  M^sii  .vLflniitia  Buehan,  dau^l* 
tirof  thFlatc  rtcftrri-  Huchan,  F^.  ^if  KeBoe. 

le.  At  Cwiflie,  ^n  Annn  M  'PSf/fion,  wild  of 
Ml  Atthibald  Fifr*  Wf*(tly  Chronkte  Office. 

^  At  Murrhnui^'H  Mi>i  RliaabetK  Dsvidaon, 
voutitnt  4mughtfr  of  thir  Rev.  Dr  Davidioii  of 
liuiroDDfe. 

S;  A I  Oonl^nnitnpt  Mr  WiJttnTn  ttotUm,  mset' 

*»!  A I  Bcardy  Pitn,  Jtftr,  jminijeat  daufhtar 
HBf  Jain»  HiiTVrjf.  Eiq,.  af  t  aitfr  Pernplew 

—  At  V*«hoo«,  fwai  NoTLh  Bwwidt,  lAr  Alas- 
vndvr  Miiief. 

'  At  Pitrarth^,  FiAiihiPt,  M^^^  Jane  RoBl^ 
tlifirtl  ilaugtit«t  of  DnvF^  Re»«.  ^'M|k  daceaaed, 
«|dnC  »On  of  thf  lat«  Lord  An^rrviliik 

30.  At  LkrhflHdi,  ii3  Lht?  T'HTi  year  of  Uaafp^ 
<5aKTBl  Tyvtf.  Ciilmii-l  of  the  ^.  dT  Pvfnce  of 
'Wasn't  DfaKtiori  CfUj^r'is. 

51.  At  Hakeri  Pl»w.  Stflokljridce,  Mr  John 
Clbub*  builder. 

Jitm£  U  Al  Sdlnburglip  Udy  LliAkctli  Finch 
Ilatttm. 

^  At  i:c}lnhutii;rh.  Mn  Flcar^  rvllct  of  the  Rer. 
John  ResT,  of  !^t  Pt!(#f'#  epUcopAl  chapel.  Mom- 

tXtMC, 

3;,  At  DnnUnifl,  Pftlriek  ttenrfirwn,  Eaq. 

4i  At  !>t  EiMKh*  ^u4Tv,  GUi^e»w,  Captafai 
JofcB  CampbtlJ.  Pi,  N,  __      _ 

^  At  in  Andrevv,  Uurn»«  fStHeapAe,  Mif. 
iiltiiaat  f»inniliiaTj*fenerml  to  the  fdnai. 


DAag. 


4.  At  dkisto  SticaC  Mr  Thomai  Prtaigle,  late 
watchmaker  in  Cdlnbuifh. 

5.  At  Auchtertnot,  Henry  Spean,  Bin. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Charles  Sutbarlaad,  lata 
merchant  in  Oolqde,  Snthetland^lre. 

6L  At  Kincardine,  John  M'Leoy,  sorgaon  in  the 
Navy,  aced  35. 

7.  At  Linffain,  Jamea,  eUeat  eon  of  William 
Cnrrle,  Fsq.  of  LinthilL 

—  At  Dreva,  Christian,  youngest  danghtar  of 
the  Ute  Mr  Alexander  Tweedle. 

—  At  Damaway  Street,  Moray  Place,  In  Che 
honse  of  his  Rranomodier,  Lady  Ramsay  of  Bal- 
main,  Alexander  Ramsay  Rennj,  second  son  of 
AleXflndnr  Kenny  Tailyoor,  of  rrorrowllefd,  Esq. 

8.  At  Edlnburffh,  Sir  William  Ogilric  ^rL 
heir-male  of  the  family  of  Boyne.  whose  clatm  to 
the  Banff  Peerage  is  now  in  dependence  twfbre  the 
Uonse  of  Lords 

—  At  PortobeOo.  Adn  Pkira;  daogflter  ef  tha 
late  Alexander  M*Callum,  of  8t  Loeea.  Jamaida. 

<^  Anne,  dkoghter  of  Hugh  Cleghorn,  EsiL  of 
StraTithle.  ^ 

9»  At  Fkneiicei  of  a  Hngerfaig  consumpUiilft, 
Prineea  Pauline  Borghcae,  Hie  slater  of  fiwma- 
parte. 

—  At  TatthtoD,  Dr  Angus  Macdonald,  ptiyal- 
cianttiere. 

—  At  hte  house  in  ArtlllerT  Place,  Plnibury 
Si|nare,  London,  in  the  8td  year  of  his  i^,  Che 
Rev.  Abraham  Rees,  D.D.  r.ftS.  editor  of  the 
Cydopsedia.  Ac  dec. 

leb  At  Baxter's  Pbuse,  Jokn  Pletdwr,  inflnitani 
of  R.  N.  Barber,  Esq; 

II.  In  the  9Sd  year  of  her  age,  Mrs  AmeGraf, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  WiUbm  Gray,  Esq.  of 
Newholm. 

**  At  Laugside  Houae,  James  Bartnm,  Bsq* 
writer  in  Peebles. 

—  At  Chirr,  in  9tm!llapey,  RanaU  MaedooaU, 
bq.  lateofGellerie. 

-'  At  Worthing,  the  Hon.  Mn  Lionel  Damer. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Margaret  Howiaaw, 
rcBct  of  Mr  James  Lahig,  merdiant,  Lawnmar- 
ket. 

19.  At  Paris,  Captain  Ataander  Renny,  Rofa! 

Nary,  of  Montrose.  

14.  Jamev  i  od,  Esq.  Builun°,  RIngwuod,  ItsMa* 

—  At  West  Houses,  near  Dalkeith.  Mr  JOIm- 
Porteoos,  teacher  of  languages,  Edinburgh. 

^  At  Innerleithen,  Mr  James  Brodie,  A^nar 
there. 

—  At  Portdbelk^  Mies  Bfarroeretla  Jane  Lan- 
'rot  the  lafe  Lieut«-Oo* 


youngest  daughter  e 
lonel  Alexander  Lauraton,  of  the  Hon.  the  Baat 
India  Company's  service. 

15.  At  Inveresk.  Mrs  Home,  widow  of  Rear- 
Admiral  Rodham  Home  of  l^ininn  iiiaeua. 

16.  Isabella,  fourth  daughter  oi  Duncan  Cowan, 
Esq.  Canongate. 

^  At  Gogar  Bank,  Mr  Charies  Bdwanl  «b  Caf- 
fVanne,  teadier  of  foreign  languages  at  the  aea^ 
demy  at  Dollar. 

—  At  Greenock,  WilRam  Campbell,  bq.  writar. 


r  years  tt)wn*oerk« 

, ,  At  Hempstead,  soddienly,  Mr  D»  C< 

well  known  as  a  composer  and  teneher  of  i 


» fbr  the  last  fifty  years^  in  London  amlBdfa* 
borah. 

—  At  Hill  Street,  Edinburgh,  Robert,  OMhI 
aan  of  Jote  Oidrdaer.  Bfeq.  iLo^  FeUow  of  Oie 
Rfl^al  Celk<ge  of  ^rgeon^ 

—  At  his  resldcBce  In  Upper  Seyvo 
Portman  Square,  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lard  I 
OfSalisbiiry. 

—  At  No»  V7.  PHria  Sfraet,  Wtlttam,  youugast 
son  of  Alexander  Wnght,  Esq*  seed-aaerehant, 
Edinburrit. 

—  At  TullynllaB,  flie  Hon.  Mary  Blphlnat— t, 
in  her  85  th  year. 

—  At  Calcutta,  of  cholem  morbus,  in  the|»tana 
oflil^,  George  Alexander  Smyth,  Esq.  merehant. 
eldest  son  of  ChrtetaeharSmilh,  Esq.  of  Beaeh> 
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A  MftBCT  oomnuuimitkm  between 
the  opposite  beoke  <^  the  riyer  being 
tlmi  estaliliBbedl,  the  remaining  bet- 
tattoBS  of  the  Gnards^  the  obitf  part 
oftbe  Kii^'a  GennaiiL^gieny  together 
ifith«  proportionate  farce  of  oavalry^ 
and  <tf  artulery,  manshed  at  da^-break 
an  the  tiventy-fifth^  to  join  their  com-^ 
mdeaamei^theaandlRlla.  Thewhole 
of  the  bene0hig  ^noy  being  at  the 
Bame  time  put  in  motion^  the  gap 
whicht  prior  to  this  date,  had  exktea 
IB  the  uae  of  inveatment,  was  filled 
npi  littleor  no  fi^^tii^  took pUoe 
Ml  that  oeeaaioB.  The  enemy  per- 
cetTing  onr  design,  offiered  no  senous 
nssiitaiise  to  its  aeoomplishmcnt,  but 
efaoaating  thevillagec^Baiicawt,  after 
liafing  exchanged  a  few  shots  with  the 
akkmisheA,  eKabliBhed  their  pioiiaeta 
aboni  half*  mile  in  iu  rear.  As  yet, 
lhcNlbre»  a  good  deal  more  of  even 
spaee  wpa  mnted  to  them  than  tney 
could  loi^  mype  to  ei^)oy ;  but  all  op» 
partunily  of  covMsponduff  with  Mar-« 
ibd  8oid^  aa  well  aa^  adding  to  the 
aiaekef  grain  and  profiaions  already 
In  ibek  arsenal^  waa  <nt  off. 

The  numing  wd  inegolar  fire  w  hiob 
bad  been  maintained  tbroaghottt  the 
WMTni^g,  gradoally  died  away,  and 
d  altagether  about  noan^  From 
hour  till  after  nigbtrM» 


that  bour  taU  after  niglitrftU*  every- 
ring  contbMied  qoiet.  A  fev^ish  ex* 
itemeut  neeessanly  coBsement»  eren 
Vol.  XVIH. 


npon  A  trifling  flkliiinah,nre?ai]ed  in-r 
deed  amangrt  na;  nmrdM  we  venture 
to  take  off  our  aooontrement%  or  re* 
turn  to  our  usual  employments  durii^ 
the  remainder  of  the  day.  But  we 
might  have  done  80^  had  we  fblt  dispo* 
sec^  with  the  most  perfect  safe^,  to 
the  enemy  wore  too  well  satisfied  with 
being  permitted  to  retsin  what  they 
did  retain,  of  territory  beyond  the 
l^acis,  to  endanger  its  bss  by  an  uae« 
less  attenopt  to  regain  what  had  been 
wtested  from  thm.  Still  we  were 
anxioua,  and  the  anxiety  whadi  per- 
yaded  ua  all  the  day,  ceased  not  to 
operate  at  night. 

The  garrison  of  Bayonne,  we  were 
well  aware,  waa  at  once  numerically 
powerful,  and  oonmosed  of  the  best 
troops  in  the  Fveoen  army.  Fromidl 
that  we  could  leai^,  Soult  had  by  no 
means  calculated  upon  the  plan  of 
operations  adopted  by  Lord  Welling^ 
ton.  Conchiaing  thiat  his  Lordship 
would  halt  after  the  passage  of  the 
Adonr,  ssid  inveat  toat  unportant 
ntaoe  with  the  whole  of  his  forces,  be 
had  thrown  into  it  no  fewer  than  fif* 
teen  thouaand  picked  men,  assigning 
the  command  to  General  Thouvenotf 
an  officer,  who,  by  hia  auecessful  de« 
toce  of  Bnrgoi^  on  a  former  occasion, 
appeared  wMlhy  of  so  delicate  a  trust 
on  the  presoit.  Lord  Wellington  wsa» 
however,  too^ionadoua  of  i&  advan« 
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tages  which  arise  in  war  fVom  cele- 
rity of  movement,  to  waste  his  time 
before  the  walls  of  Bayonnc.  He  ac- 
cordingly left  Sir  John  Hope  to  mask 
the  city  with  the  two  British  diyisions, 
which  composed  the  left  column,  a 
force  somewhat  inferior  in  point  of 
nnmbers  to  that  which  it  blockaded  ; 
whilst  he  himself,  with  the  remaining 
five  divisions,  bang » upon  the  rear 
of  the  retreating  army.  It  is  true, 
that  our  little  corps  tfarmie  was  sup- 
ported by  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
^paiiiardflt,  who',  iflhe^  served  no  other 

furpose,  made  at  least  a  show,  'and 
inder^  weak  foraging  parties  from 
traversing  the  open  country ;  but  up- 
on their  efibrts  little  reliance  could  be 
{diced,  ih  case  ^  bold  sally  should  be 
made;  whilst  the  scattered  order  of 
our  encampment  hindered  us  from  op- 
posing, at  any  gjiven  pcnnt,  a  force  at  all 
competent  to  meet  at  least  with  deci^ 
sive  superiority,  that  portion  of  the 
garrison  whidi  the  governor  might  at 
any  time  employ  in  such  a  service.  The 
circumference  of  Bayonne,  measuring 
it  from  the  exterior  of  the  works,  can- 
not be  cotnputed  at  less  dian  foot 
miles.  Our  hne  again  which  encircled 
it  at  a  distance  of  three  miles  fhmi  the 
ditch,  would  of  course  greatly  exceed 
this ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  diat 
not  more  than  fifty  thousand  men  at 
the  utmost,  and  of  these  something 
less  than  fifteen  thousand  who  ware 
trust-worthy,  occupied  that  line,  it 
will  be  seen  ^t  our  situation  was  not 
such  as  to  render  caution  unnecessary. 
Or  apprdiension  groundless. 

We  had,  however,  retired  to  rest 
lit  the  usual  hour,  on  the  night  of  the 
85th ;  all  things  continuing  In  appa- 
rent security ;  when  sleep,  whidi  was 
banning  to  assert  its  dominion  over 
our  senses,  was  suddenly  &^ed,  bV 
the  report  of  a  musket-shot,  in  die  di- 
rection of  the  picquets.  The'battalion 
to  whidi  I  was  attached,  still  kept  its 
ground  behind  the  sand  hill,  wmther 
it  had  moved,  after  the  affidr  of  the 
SKSd.  Its  out-posts  were  divided  fh>m 
die  camp,  only  by  the  hill ;  conse- 
quently little  time  could  be  given  to 
prepare  and  accoutre  in  case  an  attack 
should  be  made.  Not  a  moment  was 
therefore  wasted  in  surmises,  not  a 
hint  was  thrown  out  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  waiting  till  a  little  more  firing 
sliouid  bespeak  cause  of  serious  alarm ; 
but  ever^  man  sprang  from  his  pallet, 
and  easting  about  him  as  roo^  of  hh 
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garments  as  could  be  found  on  the  in- 
,  stant,  seized  his  arms,  and  ran  to  the 
place  of  muster.  And  now  another 
and  another  shot  was  fired ;  thebu^es 
b^an  to  sound,  the  baggage  was  hasti- 
ly packed,  the  horses  saddled,  and  aU 
the  bustle  and  hurry  att^idant  upon 
the  preporatioos  for  battle  took  place. 
For  m^nself,  having  seen  that  my  men 
were  irv  their  ranks,  I  ran  to  the  top  of 
the  hill,  from  whence  I  beheld  the 
flashes  of  several  muskets,  half  way 
*  between  our  sentinels  and  dioee  of  the 
enemy;  but  no  sound  of  advancing 
columns  met  my  ear,  neidier  were  diese 
flashes  returned  by  our  own  soldiers. 
The  degree  of  surprise  excited  by  all 
iUs  was  not,  however,  of  long  oontiBu- 
ance.  tht  officer  in  oommand  of  t^ 
out-posts  disnatched  a  messenger  to 
Inform  us,  that  no  symptom  of  an 
attack  was  diKemible;  but  that  se- 
veral deserters  had  come  into  his  lines^ 
at  whom  the  French  sentries  fired  aa 
they  fied.  This  account  was  speedily 
confirmed  by  the  arrival  of  Uie  de« 
sorters  in  the  camp ;  and  Uio  troops 
Accordingly  laid  aside  their  wM^dns, 
and  returned  to  their  tents. 
-  The  alarm  in  that  dfaecdon  had 
hardly  subsided,  when  another  and  a 
not  lets  serious  one  arose  in  a  difi^rent 
quarter.  A  sentry  who  was  posted 
bjr  the  bank  of  the  river,  reported  to 
his  officer,  when  visiting  falm,  that 
boats  were  moving,  and  oars  splashing 
in  the  water.  Apprehensiolis  were 
immediately  excited  for  the  safety  of 
the  bridge,  against  which  we  natural^ 
ly  concluded  that  some  attempt  was 
Mxmt  to  be  made.  To  oppose  it  as  fwt 
as  possible,  of  whatever  nature  it  might 
be,  three  fidd-meces  which  were  at^ 
tached  to  our  mrigade,  limbered  op, 
and  gaUoped  to  the  water's  edge ;  these 
I  accompanied,  and  certainly  tnesi^sh 
of  oars  was  very  audible,  Uiougfa  th^ 
darkness  wocdd  not  perrnit  us  to  dis^ 
tinguish  from  fdience  the  sound  pro-» 
ceraed.  A  shot  or  two  were,  however,' 
fired  in  die  direction  of  the  sound, 
just  by  way  of  hinting  to  the  enemr 
that  we  were  a%ake ;  and  whedicr  ft 
was  that  the  hint  was  not  lost  upon 
them,  or  that  they  never  seriously  en* 
tertained  the  idea  of  assalitng  die 
bridge,  an  immediate  ccssition  orrowi 
ing  was  the  consequenoa  Having 
watched,  dierefore,  wt  half  an  honr^ 
and  neither  heffing  nor  seebig  any^ 
thing  indicative  of  danger,  I  left  tM 
gunners  tothemsdves ;  and  tetondiig 
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to  my  desk  wad  Uanket,  Iwrwatmy* 
'  self  doeeljr  iip>  and  slept  loiiiMMy  «nd 
seoniely  tiU  the  oMnihig. 

Tlie  wIk^  of  the  sam  pasMd  OTer» 
withoat  the  oeeioTenoe  o«  sbt  event 
^vertby  of  mention.  Bt  mjraelt  it  wm 
spent,  not  ivery  profitably^  in  saunter* 

Xabont  among  the  pine-woods» 
e  little  or  no  game  was  to  be 
finaid;  whilst  fur  the  troops  in  gene* 
ral,  as  well  within  as  without  die  walls 
of  thebdeagnered  eity>  it  mig^  fie  ac- 
counted a  sort  of  armed  truce.  Hard* 
Ij  a  cannon-shot  was  fired  from  sun- 
-nse  till  sun-set,  on  ^ther  side ;  but 
matten  were  drawing  £Eist  to  a  crisis. 
Stoves  and  ammunition  were  oontinur* 
aUy  conveyed  acrdss  the  river  in  large 
quantities,  and  it  was  maniftst,  that 
even  the  few  miles  of  open  countrir 
which  the  gaoison  still  held,  woula, 
.befiore  long,  be  taken  away  from  them. 
It  was,  therefore,  no  unesqtected  con- 
nuMcstion  wfai<^  I  received,  on  the 
nwltiing  of  the  27th,  that  the  corps 
was  to  stand  to  its  arms  foithwitn, 
and  that  the  enem^  were  to  be  driven 
in  all  directions  within  their  works* 

Havins;  in  a  Ibrmer  chapter,  de- 
Mzibed  £0  nature  of  the  ground  in 
our  immediate  front,  the  reader  will 
readily  understand  why  no  serious  adi- 
vance  on  our  part  was  intended.  We 
were  already  within  point-blank  range 
-of  the  guns  on  the  ramparts ;  whiiBt 
between  the  ramparts  and  the  camp, 
no  broken  ground,  nor  vilkge,  nor 
an^  other  species  of  cover,  existed. 
We  could  n^  therefore,  hope  to  esta^ 
blish  oursdves,  had  we  even  pushed 
00,  whilst  die  French  genend,  by 
opening  the  duiees  from  the  river, 
raig^t,  at  any  moment,  lav  the  whole 
level  undor  water.  On  the  opposite 
•side  of  the  Adour,  however,  the  ease 
was  dBiiennt  Thcre^  the  most  fbv- 
ward  British  pioqnets  were  very  little 
in  advance  of  the  viHage  of  Boucaut, 
•  and  the  village  €i  Boueaut  is  filll  four 
miles  iron  uie  dtsdeL  The  face  o^ 
theoountry,  too^  between  these  points, 
bein^  rugged  and  broken,  numerous 
positiomi  eouid  be  taken  im  by  the 
besiegers,  in  which,  whilst  Uiey  weve 
dbemselves  secure  firom  the  fire  of  the 
pbee,  they  could  easily  prevent  the 
-flsrrinn  from  ventodn^  oeyond  the 
dileh ;  whibt  the  rtlsAive  situations 
of  tbotown  andfortressy  rendered  the 
OBO  secure  against  active  annoyance, 
till  after  tiie  other  diould  have  fallen 
intoow  htois.    Th^ngh,.  tbapSan, 
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it  ims  imderstood  that  the  whole  of 
our  line  war  to  be  drawn  some^^iat 
more  tightly  round  the  dtv,  we  were 
all  aware  that  the  troi^es  would 
be  opened,  and  breacfa^ff  batteries 
thrown  up  against  the  citaad  alone.  ^ 

The  men.bdng  accoutred,  and  the 
baggage  padced,  we  stood  quietly  in 
our  nmks,  behind  the  sand  hill,  tiU  a 
gun,  from  the  oppodtb  bank  of  the 
stream,  sounded  the  signal  of  attadc. 
Upon  this  we  extended  our  files,  so  as 
to,  give  to  a  single  weak  battalion  the 
appearance  of  an  entire  bc^pide,  and 
ascending  the  he^hts,  we  stopped 
short  where  the  tops  of  our  bayonets, 
and  the  feathers  of  our  caps,  just 
showed  themsdves  over  the  ridge. 
Similar  demonstrations  were  likewise 
made  by  the  corps  which  filled  Anglette 
and  crowned  .the  rise  in  connexion 
with  it;  whilst  occasionally  a  shout 
was  raised,  as  if  at  length  the  order  of 
attadc  had  been  given,  and  we  were 
preparing  to  rush  on.  All  this  was 
done,  for  the  purpose  of  drailring  the 
attention  of  the  enemy  to  many  dif- 
ferent points  at  the  same  time,  and 
thus  hindering  them  from  oppodng, 
with  the  total  strength  of  the  garrison, 
the  fi>rward  movements  of  those  wh^ 
were  appointed  to  invest  the  castle. 

Whilst  we,  and  the  divisions  near 
us,  were  thus  amusing  oursdves  and 
die  enemy  With  the  pomp  and  drcum- 
stance,  raiher  than  with  the  reality  of 
war,  die  gocrds  and  light  Germans, 
with  a  corps  of  Portuguese  infantrv, 
were  very  difierenlly  occupied  on  tne 
other  bank  of  the  river*  As  our  situ* 
ation  was  a  commanding  one,  it  en»- 
bled  us  to  obtain  a  tolmbly  distinct 
view  of  thdr  (Hroeeedings.  We  saw 
one  column  of  British  troops  form  on 
the  sanda  bcdde  Boueaut.  In  fhmt 
of  it  was  a  bodv  of  Grerman  riflemen, 
who  pressed  kmnrely  forward  in  skir- 
miahmg  order,  till  thev  reached  the 
picquets  of  the  Freim  troops.  Of 
the  enemv,  on  the  other  hand,  a  heavv 
column  showed  itsdf  upon  the  hign 
ground,  where  it  hdted,  and  continued 
to  sondottt  numerous  parties  to  support 
the  ottt»posts ;  between  whom  and  the 
Germans,  a  hot  sldrmidi  sooiv  began, 
nor  could  it  be  asid  that  aiur  decided 
advantsge  wss  gained  by  dtaer  party 
during  several  hours. 

The  column  which  we  descried  upon 
the  sands  beside  Boueaut,  was  not  of 
great  stren^ ;  indeed,  the  numbers 
of  our  own  people,  diseemibte  by  us. 
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i^eve  Vtty  jmocmdiaMe.  The  tel» 
aa  I  aflirirtrdt  kanied^  wa%  that  tht 
aide  of  the  hill  Tiatblato  «a»  waa  hy 
fior  the  moat  zvggcd  and  the  kait  a»» 
aailalile  of  any :  omfeaiiMitljr^  the  mam 
attack  waa  la  be  maae  in  aaoUier  di* 
notion,  the  attadc  in  thia  waiting  till 
the  other  shoiild  haTe  in  part  Boeoeed* 
ed»  Hence  the  triflinffpregrennuide 
1^  ont  skirmiahera,  who  aeemed  t»  be 
kept  bade  ratiber  than  animated  lbr« 
wmi  by  theb  efficera,  and  hence  the 
apparently  obatinate  renatanoe  of  the 
French  pioqueta.  But  it  was,  nerer- 
theleMy  an  exceedingly  intereatiBg 
^eetade,  to  the  beanty  of  which,  the 
meven  and  pktarefoae  nature  of  die 
aoenerv  arpimd  added  not  little. 

I  wiah  I  coold  convey  to  the  mind 
<tf  the  reader  aome  notion  of  the  aoene 
aait  then  appeared,  and  iaatill  remem* 
bored  by  myaelf.    Liet  him  imagine 
himadf,  then,  lyiag  with  me  upon  the 
brow  of  aaand  hill,  and  looking  dawn, 
firat  upon  the  broad  and  deep  waten 
of  the  Adeur,  and  over  Uiem,  upon  a 
aandy  bank,  which  speedily  enda,  and 
ia  succeeded  by  a  ffreen  hiU;  having 
in  ita  side,  the  aiae  upon  which  we 
are  gaxing,  freouent  cnuer  gulliea,  or 
l^ane,  some  of  tnem  bare,  othera  wood^ 
ed,  with  here  and  there  a  white  cot- 
tage showing  itself  fiom  among  the 
treea.    Let  him  imagine  that  he  seea, 
on  the  summit  of  the  heiriits,  and  im- 
mediately in  a  line  wim  himaelf,  a 
portion  of  an  armed  mass,  with  a 
single  field-piece  pointed  towaida  the 
river's  month.    About  a  mile  to  the 
rearward,  again,  let  him  figure  to 
himself  a  green  field,  more  level  than 
Jmy  other  part  of  the  hiU-aide,  aaort 
of  table-land  as  it  were,  having  a  hedge 
along  that  £rae  d  it  whidi  «  turned 
towttda  Boucauty  and  a  predpiloin 
red  bank  under  the  hedge.    In  thia 
field  he  will  obaerve  about  three  hun- 
dred infantry  soldiecB,  dressed  in  grey 
great^oata  and  broad  caps,  or  di»- 
cauta,  who  oarrv  hairy  knapascka  on 
thehr  backs,  and  are  armed  with  kog 
dear  mnsbst^,  which  have  baymieta 
aerewed  to  their  mnssles.    Them  are 
Frenchmou   Under  the  red  bank,  let 
hhn  further  auppoee  that  there  ia  a 
inctureaque  vaUey,  atocked  with  tall 
nnd  shadowT  ccM*k-trees,  about  the 
middle  of  which  is  a  neat  mansion, 
aoBsething  larger  than  a  finrm-honse, 
and  yet  luurdly  deserving  the  name  of 
a  chateau.  That  houaeialiill  of  light 
€if rmansi  and  ahnoat  evyry  tree  aboot 
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ItaAnla  oover  to  nriflcsHB,  who  flics^ 
•an  gsod  aim  ia  nreacnted  to  him,  at-' 
the  persons  behind  the  hedge.  Frcaa 
Ae  windows  of  the  hovae,  too,  many 
ahota  arafipom  timo  to  time  djarftam* 
ged^whibt  the  sudden  fiadiyaodn^ 
riaiag  of  smoke,  from  the  vaiiona  parta 
of  Ae  hedges  diow  that  thoFreneh 
tiraiUenrs  are  not  lem  active  than  diear 
aanilanta,  or  diapoaed  to  raedve  flioir 
aahite  withont  retnnnng  it.  In  thia 
akirmiih  little  diangeof  gnamd  takna 
plaee*  Occasionally,  indeed,  a  sing^ 
rifleman  wiU  steal  on,  running  ran 
iKe  to  liee^  till  be  haa  reached  a  eaaii- 
.venient  apot;  whilst  %  Fuwhasan 
will  aaoften  r]ae,and  having  watched 
him  thaoygh  a  brake,  or  over  a  bnab, 
vrilLflre  vmeMwer  be  cxpoasahimadf 
to  his  observation.  But  no  grand  raah 
la  made  on  either  aide,  nor  any  deeaded 
kas  sustained,  aihm  of  grewad  ea  in 


AU  thb  while  the  exertkma  of  ov 
people  vrere,  as  far  as  might  be,  aided 
oy  a  wdl*  nerved  cannonMbe  fram  the 
three  pceess  of  artUlery  which  had 
kept  their  station  near  the  ba^  of  the 
river  aioee  the  ewaiing  of  die  85th. 
The  fire  of  their  guna  waa  directed 
chiefly  againat  a  huge  hooae— «ppa« 
rendy  aome  pnfaiic  iMk  or  mamnao- 
tory— whidi  stood  by  the  brink  of  the 
water,  and  waa  fiUed  with  French 
troops.  Ndther  were  the  enemy'a  bat* 
teries  omosate  to  wa  idla  Having 
jrasted  about  twenty  or  thirty  ronnd 
shot  without  effect,  they  farooght  a 
oouple  of  mortars,  with  a  howitaer  or 
two,  to  bear  upon  us,  from  which  they 
threw  shdl  after  ahell  among  oor 
ranks ;  but  from  the  eflfeeta  of  die 
cannonade,  the  natmre  of  the  aoil  ae- 
cured  us,  the  shdla  either  burying 
themadvea  in  the  aand  to  the  wAm" 
tion  of  the  fuz^  or  exploding  wimn  we 
vreieall  snugly  laiddat,  and  therafine 
safe  finom  tlmir  fragmenta. 

Matters  had  eontinned  thna  for  ae- 
veial  hours,  and  we  were  begfnnfag  to 
fiwrthat  some  part  ef  onr  General'a 
pUm  had  f^one  wrong,  or  that  the  ene- 
my were  m  too  great  ibi«a  to  be  dri- 
ven in  by  the  divisiona  onpoaed  to 
them,  when  «  aadden  ath'  in  the 
Frenck  oolmnn  whiob  had  hidMrto 
atood  quietly  upon  the  heighta,  at- 
tracted our  attentioii.  TheflekUpieee 
waa  all  at^mee  wheeled  raond^  and 
.  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  onpoaite 
country— the  inftntry  oaBeetad  into 
and  wmm  gndnaOy 


Biitai  tarn  mhj  iSb§  hnmtf Hm 
biO.  Bf  and  hyukm  «m¥ci  ihon 
iMve  mdf  then  akont  a  dtfen  more, 
dm  eMoe  die  report  ef  QMe^  tvo»  «f 
Ane  fteld-*pieeeB>  aad  laeUj  m  ntr 
cfettflMMiendanUMWiiuiim  iMwd. 
ma  was  kvfl  «p  hot  ani  npid  for 
.Uf  IB  hour.  Eveiy  moment  It  csme 
nearer  and  neaxer.  Now  the  mofckt 
mlAit  had  at  flrat  followed  each  re* 
fatt  after  the  iaternl  of  a  km  a^ 
condi|  row  at  me  lame  malant  with 
the  noiae  then  the  glancing  of  arma 
orer  the  high  gnmndwaadistrngidih* 
«ld^->»nezt  C9me  the  Fipneh  troopa, 
•ome  retbing  idowlj^  and  firing  aa 
they  <ai  haA,  othera  fljiw  in  «■« 
ireme  conftiaiona  AAOontad  aiMera 
wmv  gallo|nng  o¥er  the  ridge,  and  ap« 
farantly  cxertmg  tnemadves  to  raatore 
4vder,  hot  aQ  would  not  do.  Theene- 
my  ware  in  fidl  flight.  Down  they 
utthed  towaida  the  rirer^  and  away 
akn^  theaanda  in  the  direction  of  the 
cttacul,  whilit  our  three  guna  ponred 
in  round  shot  amongst  them,  many 
of  which  we  could  distinctly  pctealve 
take  eftet ;  and  now  the  green  field, 
m  whidi  my  rekder  and  I  £am  ao  long 
Jodced,  waa  ahandoned.  The  tirailkun 
fied,  iiie  riflemen  punned,  the  little 
cohnan  in  amrlet  pudied  on  in  good 
4ader  and  with  a  ^ok  pace,  whibt  on 
die  brow  df  the  heiriit  abore,  a  BrL- 
tiah  ensign  waa  held  iq>  aa  a  aigoal 
fitan  oar  battery  to  oeaae  filings  The 
ai^aal  was  obeyed,  and  wa  had  no- 
thmg  fiffdier  to  do  during  the  remain- 
der m  the  day,  than  to  watch,  which 
we  eagerly  did,  the  prcgrcsa  of  oor 
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.  The  enemy  hafina  fled  aafior  as  die 
-manuflwtoryv  wme  mere  joined  byre- 
inforeements  from  the  garriaon*  Hares 
then,  die  battle  waa  renewed  widi 
yaat  obatinaoy,  but,  demrate  aa  waa 
tpm  ifalstaiiee  oflkred,  it  became  erery 
hoar  kaa  and  kas  efl^MtuaL  Atkngtn 
the  bmlding  took  fir»«^it  waa  aban- 
ibned,aad  ita  defenders  fied ;  after 
iriiich,  die  entire  scene  of  action  waa 
'hidden  from  na,  and  we  wese  enabled 
togoematdieatateofaflhira  only  by 
die  aoond  of  the  firing,  and  die  di- 
reotion  which  it  took.  Hut  inclined 
«fcry  moment  mora  and  more  towards 
the  lamparta ;  bnt  it  waa  eeaadem  and 
awftd  tifl  darkneaa  had  aet  in,  and 
both  partiea  were  eompeHed  to  deaiat, 
becanae  th^  ooaM  not  diatingaiah 
4nBnda  Anom  fiiea* 
In  duKiAir^dielonoBbodi  aidca 


waateme^  hot  we  W9»a  compbtaly 
aneoemfni  The  enemy  were  driTen 
within  thair  works,  and  emr  adtaneel 
posts  wiie  eatahliahed  m  the  viUaia 
of  StEdenne,  ahont  half  pisteMiot 
tem  the  nearest  redeobt.  In  other 
direetionii,  little  ahan^e  of  ground  00- 
coired.  Seme  Spanish  di^iaiona  took 
1^  a  poaition,  I  believe,  aomeidiat  ksa 
matant  than  formerly  from  the  waUa 
of  Bayonne;  but  neither  we,  nor  the 
divisionB  in  commnnication  with  u% 
were  in  any  degree  afiected  by  It.  We 
returned,  on  the  contrary,  to  our  tcBti^ 
havhig  lost  br  the  cannonade  only 
CM  man  kiUod»  and  three  woonded* 

I  rectdlect  having  atated,  inanother 
pertofmynarratlTe,  that,  eaLoept  on 
one  occasion,  I  could  not  tax  my  me* 
mory  with  any  aymptom  of  riolent  or 
pcemanentgrief en  thepartof  a  aaUaei'a 
wilb  at  the  deadi  ef  her  hnaband. 
How  to  aoooont  far  dda  I  knoiw  na^ 
mdem  it  be  that  a  camp  aeldom  fidb 
to  deatroy  all  the  finest  reelings  of  one 
sex,  if  it  leave  those  of  the  othor  un« 
i^inrod.  The  oeeasion  to  which  I 
then  alluded  occurred  to-day.  A  fine 
yonnf^  Iriahman,  the  pay-tei;}eant  of 
my  own  company,  had  brr^t  bia 
wile  with  him  to  the  seat  efwar<  He 
married  her,  it  appeared,  againat  the 
wish  of  herrsUtlcaia,  thejr  cooaideriiig 
^hemaelTes  in  a  waUt  of  life  superior 
to  his.  To  what  dasa  of  aodetr  they 
belonged  I  cannot  tell,  butahe,  llmow, 
waa  a  lady'a^maid  to  aome  pecson  of 
rank,  when  the  handaooae  fboe  and 
manly  form  of  M'Dermot  atole  her 
heart  aw^«  They  had  been  married 
about  a  ^mr  and  a  half,  during  the 
wbde  of  which  time  abe  had  borne 
the  moat  unblemidud  character,  and 
ther  were  accounted  the  moat  virtoona 
and  the  happiest  couple  in  the  regi- 
ment Poor  things  J  they  were  thia 
day  aeparated  for  ever. 

M'Dermot  waa  as  brave  and  good  a 
aoldier  as  any  in  the  army;  he  waa,  at 
timea,  even  fool-hardy.  Having  oboer« 
ved  a  raw  recruit  or  two  cower  down 
in  no  very  dignified  manner,  aa acan- 
non-ball  pamsd  over  them,  M'Ds»- 
mot,  by  way  of  teaching  them  to  de« 
apiae  danser,  threw  himeelf  at  bia 
eaae  on  the  aummit  of  the  aaad-hiU, 
with  bia  head  toward  the  enemy'a 
anna.  He  waa  in  the  very  act  of  humh* 
mg  at  theae  lads,  assurma  them  that 
^  every  bullet  haa  ita  billet,"  whena 
voundHdiot  atrack  him  on  the  erown 
of  tho  l»ad,  and  naahed  him  to 
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%Uxok  I  shaS  never  forget  the  shrM 
that  wat  raised.  He  was  a  orodigimia 
flivoimte  with  all  ranks^  and  then  all 
of  us  Uionght  of  his  poor  yornig  wife; 
no  spotlen,  and  so  completely  wrap- 
ped up  in  him.  ^'  O,  who  will  tdl 
Nance  of  this?"  said  ano^er  non- 
commissioned officer,  his  principal 
companion.— '*  Poor  Nance!"  cned 
the  floldiers,  one  and  all ;  so  true  is 
it  that  virtue  is  respected,  and  a  vir- 
tuous  woman  beloved,  even  by  com- 
mon BcHdien.  But  there  was  no  hi- 
ding it  from  Nance.  The  news  reach- 
^  her.  Heaven  knows  how,  long  be- 
fore we  returned  to  our  tents,  and  ilie 
was  in  the  midst  of  us  in  a  state  which 
beggars  all  description,  in  five  minutes 
after  the  event  took  place. 

I  cannot  so  much  as  attempt  to  de- 
lineate the  scene  which  followed.  The 
poor  creature  was  evidently  deranged, 
for  she  would  not  believe  that  the 
man^^  carcase  before  her  was  ber 
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husband ;  and  dhe  never  ihed  a  tear  J 
<'That,  O  that  is  not  he !"  cried  she  ; 
'*  that  M1>ermat— myown  handsome; 
beautiful  MDermot !  OBO,no— take 
it  awav,  or  take  me  away,  and  briqg 
me  to  nim !"  She  was  removed  wila 
gentle  violence  to  the  camp,  and  the^ 
body  was  buried;  a  yoni^  fir  tree 
being  planted  over  it. 
'  Several  dajrs  elapsed  before  Mrs  M'« 
Dermot  was  stiffidently  calm  to  look 
her  situation  in  die  face.  But  at  length 
the  feeling  of  utter  desolateness  cone 
over  her ;  and  instead  of  listening,  aa 
women  in  her  situation  generally,  lia* 
ten,  to  theprojposabof  somenewsoit* 
or,  all  her  wishes  pointed  bomewarda. 
To  her  home  she  was  accordingly  aent. 
We  raised  fin*  her  a  handsome  sob- 
scription,  every  officer  and  man  con- 
tributing something ;  and  I  have  rea« 
son  to  believe  that  she  is  now  i 
Ubly  settled  in  Cork, 
widow.         « 
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Faom  the  above  date,  namely,  the 
5i7th  of  Febnuurv,  the  mews  of  Bay- 
onne  may  be  said  to  have  fairly  com- 
moiced.  To  follow,  in  regular  detaU, 
the  occurrences  of  each  day,  as  it  pro- 
ceeded, would  not,  I  am  sure,  gieatlv 
interest  my  readers,  whilst  to  lay  sucn 
detail  before  them,  would  be  to  my- 
aelf  an  occupation  little  less  irksome 
than  it  somedmes  was  to  kill  the  te- 
dious hours  of  a  ten  weeks'  blockade. 
I  may  be  permitted,  then,  to  state  ge- 
neraUy,  and  in  few  woids,  that  tne 
a^ictest  investment  was  continued  all 
the  while,  and  that  an  extremely  ha- 
rassing kind  of  duty  was  imposed  upon 
us  till  the  si^e  and  the  war  were 
brou^t  to  a  conclusion  together,  by 
the  hoisting  of  the  white  nag  on  the 
28th  of  the  following  April.  Premi- 
sing this,  I  shall  merely  take  the  li- 
berty of  narradng,  without  regard  to 
dates  or  natural  order,  such  events  and 
adventures  as  appeared  to  myself  best 
deserving  of  record. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  whilst  on  our  side  of 
the  river  no  other  works  were  erected 
than  sndi  as  appeared  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  strengthening  our  own  po- 
aition,  and  rendering  the  bndge,  and 
the  high  road,  and  Uie  stores  brou^t 

>  by  them,  sale  tnm  moleetadon, 

ie  Guards  and  €rennans  on  the  other 


the 


«de  were  busUy  embayed  in  < 
trendies,  and  in  pushing  fbrw 
dve  operadoDS  against  the  dtadei 
These,  as  may  be  im^ned,  they  were 
not  permitted  to  carry  on  without  be- 
ing annoyed,  in  everv  practicable  man- 
ner, by  the  besieged.  A  continual,  or 
ralher  a  dropping  and  irriq;ular  fire  of 
cannon,  was  kept  up  upon  dieur  par* 
des  firom  the  ramparts,  to  which  even 
the  darkness  of  the  night  brought  no 
cessadon;  for  blue  lishts  were  ever 
and  anon  thrown  out  where  the  people 
were  at  work,  by  the  flame  of  whidi 
the  artillery-men  were  guided  in  ta^ 
Idpg  their  aim  ;  nor  were  we  wholly 
exempt  from  that  spedea  of  entartaifr- 
ment.  On  die  contrary,  aa  the  ereo- 
don  of  a  three-gun  battery  on  the  top 
of  our  hill  was  deemed  necessary,  we 
worked  at  it  by  tuma  till  it  waa  com^ 
pleted ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
we  worked  under  the  fire  of  all  the 
cannon  and  mortars  whidi  could  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  us.  These  work- 
ing pardes  are  by  ftr  the  most  un- 
pleasant of  all  the  employmenta  to 
which  a  soldier  is  liable.  There  is  in 
them  nothing  of  excitement,  with  a 
great  deal  ot  danger;  and  danger, 
where  there  is  no  excitement,  no  man 
would  vohmtarity  chooae  to  incur,  for 
its  own  sake.  Let  me  deso^be  one  of 
these  merninga' amuannenti.  . 
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It  fell  to  mj  lot  flre<meiitly  to  su* 
pmntetid  the  oeople  when  at  work. 
The  spot  on  wnioh  we  laboured  was 
his^,  and  therefore  completely  expo- 
sed to  the  view  of  the  enemy.  It  was 
the  top  of  the  hill  opposite  to  them. 
Immediately  on  omr  amval,  a  four-gun 
hattery,  with  one  howitaer,  and  two 
nine-inch  mortars,  b^n  to  play  upon 
usi  They  were  admirably  served,  and 
die  balls  hit  apparently  in  every  quar- 
ter, excepting  the  particular  spots  on 
wUch  each  of  us  stood.  On  such  oc- 
casions, if  there  be  no  very  pressing 
demand  for  the  completion  of  the 
work,  you  generally  station  one  of  your 
party  to  watch  the  enemy.  As  soon  aa 
he  perceives  a  flash,  he  caUs  out-^ 
'*  Shot,"  or  "  Shell,"  as  the  case  may 
be.  If  it  be  simply  a  cannon-shot,  you 
ehher  toil  on  without  heeding  it,  or^ 
having  covered  yoursdves  as  wcJl  as 
you  can  till  the  ball  strike,  you  start 
up  again,  and  seize  your  tools.  If  it  be 
a  shdl,  you  lie  quite  still  till  it  burst* 
The  unmilitary  reader  may  perhaps 
question  whether  it  be  possible  to  tdl 
the  nature  of  the  missile  which  is 
coming  gainst  you,  when  as  yet  it 
has  bvely  escaped  from  the  munle  of 
the  gun,  and  is  still  a  mile  or  two  dis^ 
taot ;  but  he  who  has  been  in  the  ha- 
bit of  attending  to  these  matters  will 
entertain  no  such  doubt.  Not  to  men- 
tion the  ftct,  that  an  experienced  eye 
can  trace,  by  means  of  the  bumingr 
fus^  the  wnole  journey  of  a  sheU 
throngh  the  air,  from  its  expulsion  till 
Its  fidl,  the  more  perpendicular  fligjit 
of  the  smdce  may  of  itself  inform  mm 
who  watches  it  when  it  issues  from  « 
mortar;  whilst  there  is  a  sharpness  in 
the  report  of  a  gun  idiich  the  firing  of 
a  mortar  produces  not,  and  which  will 
cAetually  distinguish  the  one  from  the 
<Mher,  even  if  the  sense  of  sig^  should 
ftiL  I  have  heard  men  assert,  that  they 
ean  trace  not  only  a  shelly  but  a  can- 
non-ball through  the  air.  This  may  be 
possible ;  but,  if  it  be,  it  is  possible 
only  to  those  whose  sense  of  sight  is 
fiir  mine  acute  than  mioe. 

Though  abundantly  annoying,  it  is 
really  wonderful  how  harmless  this 
cannonsde  proved,  continued,  as  it  was 
condnued,  day  after  day,  during  the 
eoorse  of  several  weeks.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  cost  us,  in  all,  above  five 
men.  Neither  were  the  enemv  more 
sMcessftil  in  an  attempt  wfaicii  they 
made  to  harass  us  by  throwing  shells 
into  die  camp.  As  our  tents  were  hidf- 


den  flxmi  their  view,  they,  of  course, 
fired  at  random,  and  their  ammuni- 
tion was  wasted ;  but  the  sound  of 
shells  falling  around  us,  both  bv  nkht 
and  day,  was  not  exactly  ^e  kindof 
music  which  we  should  nave  selected. 
We  became,  however,  accustomed  to 
it,  so  as  in  a  great  degree  to  disregard 
it ;  even  the  dogs,  which  at  first  would 
run  up  and  apply  theh*  noses  to  eadi  as 
it  alighted,  gradually  ceased  to  take 
any  nodce  of  them,  dll  the  enemy 
guessing,  or  perhaps  judgmg,  from 
the  absence  orall  commotion  amongst 
US,  that  theh-  fire  was  not  very  destruc- 
dve,  gradi^y  omitted,  and  at  last 
left  it  off. 

Unless  mjr  memory  gready  deoeive 
me,  the  diief  subject  of  complaint 
amongst  us  was,  that  we  were  fettered 
to  one  spot,  and  that,  without  there 
beinp^  in  our  situadon  enough  &I  penly 
or  ofexcitation,  to  hinder  us  from  feel<« 
ing  the  confinement  as  a  restraint. 
Though  tolerably  secure,  from  the  very 
nature  of  die  ground,  our  post  wae 
one  of  vast  importance ;  that  is  to  say, 
had  the  enemy  succeeded  in  forcing 
it,  they  might  have  easily  matk  their 
way  to  the  oridge  ere  any  fresh  troopa 
could  be  brought  to  oppose  them.  Un« 
der  these  circumstances,  it  was  consi^ 
dered  imprudent  to  wander  far,  or  fre« 
quently,  from  the  tents ;  and  hence 
even  the  resource  of  fishing  and  shoot* 
ing  was,  in  s  great  measure,  denied  to 
those  who  would  have  gladly  availed 
themselves  of  it  My  fri^  and  I  did, 
indeed,  occasionally  venture  into  the 
woods ;  but  these  excursions  were  too 
rare  to  be  very  profitable,  and  our  Iki 
mits  too  confined  to  furnish  an  abnn« 
dance  of  game. 

All  our  days  and  all  our  nights  were 
not,  however,  of  the  same  tame  cha-» 
racter.  Ind^endendy  of  the«sual 
round  of  out-post  duty ;  a  duty  which^ 
to  me  at  least,  was  never  irksome,  be# 
cause  it  always  served  to  keep  my  in^ 
terest  awake ;  a  deserter  would,  from 
dme  to  time,  come  over,  and  briiw 
with  him  rumours  of  sorties  intended* 
One  of  them  I  pardcularly  recollect 
as  having  in  it  a  more  than  ordinary 
degree  of  excitement  We  were  8it« 
ting  one  Sunday  evening,  Graham 
and  myself,  in  the  upper  loft  of  an 
old  mill,  where,  by  way  of  an  indole 
geuoe>  we  had  establisned  ourselves ; 
our  commanding  officer  hadread  pray- 
ers to  the  battahon  about  half  an  hour 
before,  and  the  parade  had  just  been 
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clM8iiMfd>  whdi  a  aeijetkit  clambered 
up  the  ladder  to  inforai  us,  tluit  the 
iemmtt  and  batmen  were  oommaad* 
edto  sleep  soeoutred ;  that  the  hones 
were  to  be  taddled>  and  the  baggam 
in  retdineas  to  move,  at  a  moment  a 
notioe.  On  inquiring  the  oanae  of 
dda  eider,  we  kamed,  that  a  French 
officer  had  arrived  in  the  camp,  that 
he  haii  brou^  with  him  infeelugence 
that  a  aaU V  would  certainly  take  place 
a  httfe  bemre  midniflpbt ;  and  that  the 
garriBon  vrere  already  making  prepa^ 
Bationa  for  the  attadc.  Aamayoeaa- 
swed,  we  put  everythingin  a  proper 
trim  forthwith ;  aiui  haviog  aeen  that 
our  men  ky  down,  with  knapaacka 
budded  ujp,  and  poudMa  and  bayoneta 
ahuff  on,  we,  too,  threw  oorsdvce  on 
tftt  floor,  in  our  (dothea. 

It  might  be  about  devcn  o'dock, 
when  we  were  atartled  from  our  re* 
poae  by  the  firing  of  cannon*  *rhe 
aound  was,  however,  diatant ;  it  evi-^ 
dentlv  oame  from  the  oppoaite  aide  of 
the  nver,  and  it  was  f^kwed  by  no 
muaketry.  We  watdied  it,  dierefore, 
Icnr  a  whik,  amdoudy  enough,  and  aat 
up  prepared  to  iasue  forth  aa  soon  aa 
our  preaence  might  be  wanted.  But 
no  bugle  sounded,  nor  waa  any  other 
summons  given ;  so  we  lay  down 
again,  and  the  night  paa»d  by  in 
peace.  I  have  resaon  to  believe,  how* 
ever,  that  the  French  officer  deceived 
ua  not.  An  attack  upon  our  poaition 
bad  been  aerioudy  intended,  and  the 
plan  vraa  abandoned,  only,  because 
this  vary  officer  being  mined,  it  was 
eo^jeclfffed  that  we  should  be  fully 
jxepared  to  rend  it. 

Ano^r  little  afibir  took  place  soon 
after.  Whether  our  advanced  posts 
on  Uie  left  of  Anglette  had  been,  of 
late,  pudied  aomewhat  more  in  ad« 
Vance  than  formerly,  I  cannot  teU ; 
but  the  enemy  sent  a  message,  one 
momii^  by  a  timg  of  truce,  to  the 
officer  m  command,  deairing  that  he 
would  fall  back,  otherwiae  they  woidd 
compel  him.  To  auch  a  measagne  a 
direetrefbad  waa  the  reply ;  andUiey 
bavin  allowed  him  an  hour  to  change 
hia  mind,  proceeded,  at  the  esq^tion 
of  the  time,  to  oarry  their  threat  into 
execution.  A  eondderable  body  ^ 
light  troops  attacked  the  poat,  and  a 
MM  akinnidi  ensued.  The  sound 
of  ffring  soon  drew  asdstanoe  to  onr 
l^uet ;  and  the  result  wss,  that  the 
French  once  more  lethed  within  thenr 
works,  leaving  us  in  possession  of  the 
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disputed  ground.  This  event,  whh 
many  others  whidi  I  have  not  record*^ 
ed,  because  they  have  m  them  even 
less  of  interest,  occurred  during  the 
remaining  days  oi  February,  and  the 
whole  of  March.  On  the  first  of 
April  our  podtion  was  changed,,and 
we  took,  from  that  period,  a  more  ac- 
tiyepart  in  the  eonduct  of  the  SMgeu 
The  change  of  ground  to  which  I 
now  allude,  proved,  at  least  fbr  a  day 
or  two^  extremdy  agreeable  to  tlie 
corps  in  generd*  My  friend  and  my« 
self  had  indeed^  as  I  have  already  sta» 
ted*  fixed  our  abode  in  an  old  mill 
dose  to  the  camp,  and  vet  sufficiently 

rfhNU  it  tone  freed  ftom  the  bus* 
It  was  a  ruinous  and  dilapidated 
mansioa^  I  admit;  our  living  and 
deeping  chamber  oomisting  simply  of 
one  half  of  a  loft;  and  onlv  of  one 
half,  because  the  flooring  of  &e  oUicr 
half  had  given  way ;  to  whidi  vre 
ascended  by  means  dT  a  ladder  or  trap* 
stair,  and  frtm  Which  we  looked 
down  uDon  our  horses  and  mules  that 
occupied  the  basement  tUstj*  But  ia 
that  old  mill,  the  tiling  of  which  was 
unseded,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  been  proof  agdnst  the  weather, 
I  spent  some  weary  and  many  more 
pleasant  evenings,  whilst,  ruinous  as  it 
was,  it  sppeared  comfortable  (o  men 
who  iepan«d  to  it  from  the  sundy 
ground  on  which  they  had  previoudy 
spent  severd  days  aid  nights,  under 
cover  of  the  canvass.  Tbough  there* 
fore  I  cannot  accuse  mysdf  of  but* 
muring  at  the  removd  of  the  camp,  it 
is  quite  certain  that  I  partook  not  ia 
die  generd  rigoicidg  whidi  the  oc- 
currence produced  among  my  comi-* 
rades;  or  that  ^  beauty  of  tne  spot^ 
to  whieh  my  tent  was  transferred,  at 
all  compensated  fbr  the  loss  of  a  board* 
ed  floor,  and  a  detached  habitation*  . 
It  was,  however,  a  ddightf  nl  chaogO 
to  the  majority.  During  the  last  wedc 
or  ten  days,  the  heat  of  the  sun  had 
become  eiH;eedingly  oppresdve,  beat« 
ing,  as  it  did,through  the  whitecan  vass, 
and  having  its  rays  reflected  bade,  on 
dl  hands,  from  a  grey  sandy  soil.  Not 
atreegrswneartoshdterus;  nor  was 
diere  a  blade  of  grass  within  sight,  on 
which  the  weary  eye  could  reposa 
On  die  first  of  A^  we  retired 
about  a  couple  of  miles,  into  die  heaH 
of  a  pne-wood,  and  kf t  the  sand^hiU 
to  be  guarded  by  the  picqueto  alone. 
Our  tents  were  pitched  in  a  sweet 
little  gieen  vale,  overshadowed  with 
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cbe  ^Mfc  ftMiqi^  <tf  Uki  fir  tBeqi ;  ju^ 
ii«Mr  Ib0  mui^  9f  «  small  hke  qr 
pMidofclevwAlec.  U«ce  we  remaiii- 
ediAft  sUle  of  cooparative. idleness 
and  f  njaymenl  for  tbxee  days ;  ruA- 
iiiog  aa4  lemng*  and  causiag  the  men 
tp  mn  and  leap,  for  x^wauds;  till  an 
order  arrived  in  the  evening  of  the 
thir^  tha$  we  sbottld  be  under  anna 
H  day-hrvak  on  the  morrow^  and  cross 
the  bridge,  to  take  pat  tin  the  fatigues 
and  dangevs  of  the  trenches. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  4th  wf 
Ibrmed  into  marching  order^  and  took 
the  direction  of  the  bridge*  This  we 
crossed^  the  planks  waving  and  bend- 
ing beneath  us,  as  the  cables  to  which, 
ihey  wese  fastened  swung  to  and  fro 
mak  our  tread,  and  then  filing  to  the 
nghty  we  halted  in  an  open  field  ahove 
the  Tillage  of  Boucaut,  where  the 
gvound  of  encampgyent  was  marked 
•ol^  It  was  a  day  of  heavy  rain,  so 
«e  were  thoroughly  saturated  by  the 
way ;  and  as  several  hours  dapsed  ere 
the  baggiige  came  up,  we  were  oom-^ 
polled  to  continue  in  that  uncomforU 
able  »li(dit  all  the  wbil^  It  came  at 
length,  however,  and  our  tenta  were 
pitched ;  after  which,  having  substi'* 
tate4  dry  for  wet  apparel,  I  spent  the 
rest  of  the  evening  m  lounging  among 
fhe  numerous  stWB  and  booths  which 
aorrounded  the  market-place. 

The  Tillage  of  fioucaut  presented  at 
Ihb  period  a  curious  spectacle.  It  was 
not  deserted  by  its  inhabitants;  all,  or 
the  greater  number  of  whom,  remain* 
ed  quietly  in  their  houses.  Their  lit* 
tie  shops  were  not  closed ;  the  inns, 
for  there  were  two  in  the  place,  so 
pu  from  being  abandoned,  were  con- 
tinually crowded  with  customers; 
cooks,  waiters,  landlady,  and  mine 
hoat,  were  all  in  motion  from  morn- 
ing tin  nig^t ;  whilst  the  country  peo- 
ple came  in,  in  crowds,  with  egga, 
batter,  cheese,  poultry,  andother  luxu- 
ries- These  articles  of  merchandize 
were  exposed  for  sale  in  the  centre  of 
the  marlet-plaoe,  a  large  square,  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  walls ;  wnilst  along 
the  sides  of  these  waUs,  sutlers'  tents, 
porter- boothi^  confectioners'  stalls,  and 
even  tables  loaded  with  hard-ware, 
shoes,  stockings,  &c,  were  laid  out 
in  regular  order.  The  place  was, 
moreover,  full  of  people,  soldiers, 
camp  foUowers,  villagers,  peasants, 
male  and  female ;  and  much  laugh- 
ing and  much  meniment  preTailed 
in  every  direction.  To  4  n^^  0]^^ 
Vou  Xtlll. 


ta(tor>  there  was  conatont  fbod  for 
amusement;  in  the  firuitlesa  endea- 
nouxa  of  an  English  soldier^  for  ex- 
ample,  to  make  love  to  a  pretty  French 
girf-or,  in  the  vain  efibrts  of  a  staid, 
German  to  overreach  some  volatile,  but| 
mercenary  villager — whilst  the  cease- 
less gabbling  in  all  European  tonguea 
— the  attempts  made  on  all  han£  to 
carry  on  by  signs  that  conversation  to 
which  the  faculty  of  speech  lent  no  as- 
aistanee, — to  watch  these,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  extravagances,  furnished 
ample  and  very  agreeable  employment 
to  one  who  was  willing  to  find  amuse- 
ment where  he  could.  Yet,  with  all 
this  apparent  confusion,  thegreatest  re- 
gularity prevailed.  Not  a  single  in- 
stance of  violence  to  a  native,  either  in 
person  or  property,  occurred ;  indeed^ 
both  men  and  women  scrupled  not  to 
assure  us,  that  they  felt  themselves  far 
more  secure  under  our  protection,  than 
they  had  been  whilst  tneir  own  coun-. 
tiymen  ware  among  them. 

It  was  our  business,  whilst  the  camp 
stood  here,  to  march  up  ever^  morn- 
ing to  the  front,  and  to  work,  in  turns, 
at  the  erection  of  batteries  and  re- 
doubts, within  half-musket-shot  of 
the  walla  of  the  citadel.  The  spot 
where  I  invariably  found  myself  sta- 
tioned, when  my  turn  of  duty  came 
rounc),  was  a  chateau,  situated  upon 
the  brow  of  an  eminence ;  from  the 
windows  and  garden  of  which  I  ob- 
tained a  distinct  view  of  one  flank  of 
the  castle.  Upon  this  building  an  in- 
cessant fire  of  round  shot,  shells,  grape, 
and  occasionally  of  musketry,  was  kept 
up.  The  enemy  had,  upon  their  walla, 
a  number  of  long  swivel  guns,  which 
they  could  elevate  or  depress,  or  turn  in 
any  direction,  at  will ;  and  with  which 
as  perfect  on  aim  could  be  taken  as 
with  an  ordinary  fusee.  These  threw, 
with  great  force,  iron  balls  of  about  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  weight.  Beside 
them  men  were  always  stationed,  who 
watched  our  movements  so  closely, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  show  so  much 
as  your  head  at  a  window,  or  over  the 
wall,  without  being  saluted  by  a  shot, 
whilst  ever  and  anon  a  nine-inch  shell 
would  tumble  through  the  roof,  and 
burst  sometimes  before  we  had  time 
to  escape  into  another  apartment-— 
Then  the  crashing  of  the  cannon  bidla 
as  they  rushed  through  the  partitions 
— the  occasional  rattle  of  grape  or  can« 
nister,  which  came  pouring  m  by  the 
windows— all  these  things  oombined 
SN 
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produced  a  species  df  Ceding,  of  wliidi 
no  words  can  convey  an  adequate  no- 
tion to  him  who  has  not  experienced 
*  it.  It  was  not  terror,  it  can  nardly  be 
called  alarm — for  we  followed  our  oc- 
cupations unceasingly,  and  even  our 
mirth  was  uninterrupted ;  but  it  kept 
^e  mind  wound  up  to  a  pitch  of  ex- 
citation, from  which  it  was  by  no 
means  an  unpleasant  matter  to  rdiere 
it 

Ours  was  a  mortar  battery.  It  was 
formed  by  heaping  up  earth  against 
the  interior  of  the  garden  wall,  and 
proceeded  with  great  rapidity.  We 
likewise  cut  down  trees,  and  construct- 
ed out  of  their  branches  fascines  and 
gabions ;  but  we  had  nothing  to  do  in 
the  trenches.  Of  these,  indeed,  not 
more  than  a  couple  were  dug ;  the  un- 
even nature  of  the  ground  producing 
numerous  yalleys  and  hollows,  which 
saved  us  a  great  deal  of  toil,  and  very 
sufficiently  supplied  their  place. 

Besides  working  parties,  it  came  oc- 
casionally to  my  turn  to  command  a 
picquet.  The  post  of  which  I  was  put 
in  charge,  was  the  villi^e  of  St  £tienne, 
and  the  church  formea  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  guard.  It  was  a  small 
building,  but,  fortunately  for  us,  con- 
structed with  great  solidity,  inasmuch 
as  it  stood  under  the  very  muzzles  of 
half-a-dozen  field-pieces,  which  the 
enemy  had  placed  m  a  redoubt  about 
R  short  stone's- throw  distant.  To  add 
to  its  strength,  and  to  render  it  more 
tenable  in  case  of  an  attack,  an  em- 
bankment of  earth — of  earth  carried 
from  the  churchyard,  and  so  mixed 
with  the  mouldering  bones  of  "  the 
rude  forefathers  of  the  village,**  was 
raised  inside,  to  the  height  of  perhaps 
four  feet ;  above  which  ran  a  line  of 
loop-holes,  cut  out  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  to  its  garrison  an  opportunity 
of  firing  with  effect  upon  their  assail- 
ants. MTien  I  say  that  the  church 
formed  the  head-quarters  of  the  guard, 
I  mean  that  the  guard  took  up  its  sta- 
tion there  during  the  night.  Whilst 
daylight  lasted,  it  kept  itself  as  much 
as  possible  concealea  behind  a  few 
houses  in  the  rear  of  the  building,  and 
left  onlv  a  single  sentinel  there  to 
watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy. 
A  little  to  the  right  of  my  post  was 
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B  cou^  of  baccate ;  ^tue  one  cot* 
ting  on  the  main  road,  the  other  blodi* 
ing  up  the  entrance  to  a  erosa-stieet 
in  the  village.  Beside  these  respec- 
tively stood  a  dx-pomider  gun.  They 
were,  I  should  conceive,  about  pisU^ 
shot  from  the  walls  of  the  oastle,  and 
formed  our  most  advanced  stations.— 
Our  sentinels  again  ran  through  the 
churchyard  and  streets,  windii^  away 
by  the  right  and  left,  as  the  shape  of 
the  place  required;  and  they  were 
planted  as  close  to  one  another  as  the 
occurrence  of  trees,  or  other  species  of 
cover,  would  permit.  For  the  French 
were  no  longer  the  magnanimous  ene- 
my which  we  had  found  them  in  the 
open  field.  Every  man,  no  matter 
whether  a  sentry  or  a  lounger,  who 
could  be  seen,  was  fired  at ;  nor  could 
the  ordinary  rdiefs  proceed  as  in  other 
situations  they  had  been  wont  to 
proceed.  No  corporal's  party  could 
march  round  here,  but  the  men  them* 
selves  stole  up,  one  by  one,  to  the  par- 
ticular spots  allotted  to  them,  whilst 
those  whom  they  came  to  relieve  BtcHe 
away  after  a  similar  fashion.  Yet  even 
thus,  we  seldom  returned  to  the  camp 
without  bringing  a  wounded  man  or 
two  back  wiUi  ua,  or  leaving  a  dead 
comrade  behind. 

At  night,  again,  the  very  utmost  vi- 
gilance was  necessary.  The  enemy 
were  so  dose  to  us,  that  the  sh'ghtest 
carelessness  on  our  part  would  have 
given  them  free  and  secure  access 
through  our  chain,  whilst  that  very 
proximity  rendered  it  utterly  imprac- 
ticable for  the  videttes  to  give  suffix 
dent  warning  to  men  who  &ould  not 
be  at  every  moment  in  a  state  of  pre- 
paration. No  man  slept,  or  so  much 
as  lay  down.  The  privates  stood  round 
the  embankment  within  the  churdi, 
as  if  they  had  been  all  on  watch,  whilst 
the  officer  crept  about  from  pUice  to 
place  in  front  of  it,  or  listened,  wiA 
deep  anxiety,  to  every  sound.  In  these 
wanderings,  the  conversation  of  die 
French  soldiers  could  be  distinctly 
overheard,  so  near  were  the  troops  o£ 
the  two  nations  to  each  other ;  and  so 
perilous,  or  rather  so  momentous,  was 
the  duty  which  we  were  called  upon 
to  perform. 


Chap.  XXIV. 


The  blockade  of  Bayonne  being  now 
decidedly  converted  into  a  si^e.  Sir 


John  Hope  very  justly  determined, 
that  every  brigade  of  British  and  For- 


ti]|;aeie  troopt-^  other  words,  every 
bngade  upon  which  he  could  at  all  de- 
pend—should take  by  turns  a  share  in 
the  fatigue  and  danger  attendant  upon 
the  progress  of  operations.  The  tour 
of  duty  allotted  to  each  was  accord- 
ingly fixed  at  three  days.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  arrangement,  we,  who 
had  assumed  the  care  of  the  works  and 
outposts  on  the  4th,  were  relieved  on 
the  evening  of  the  7th;  and  at  an 
early  hour  on  the  morning  of  the  8th, 
once  more  turned  our  faces  in  the  di- 
lection  of  the  pine-wood.  The  tents 
which  we  had  pitched  in  the  vicinity 
of  Boucaut  were  not,  however,  struck. 
These  we  Jeft  standing  for  the  benefit 
of  a  bricade  of  Portuguese,  which 
crossed  the  river  to  succeed  us  ;  and 
hence,  instead  of  halting  where  we 
had  formerly  sqjoumed,  beside  the 
pond,  and  under  the  shadow  of  the 
fir-trees,  we  pushed  on  as  far  as  the 
outskirts  of  Anglette.  The  morning 
of  the  8th  chan^  to  be  uncommonly 
dark  and  foggy.  It  so  happened,  more- 
oyer,  that  a  man,  who  had  got  drunk 
upon  duty  the  ni^ht  before,  was  doom- 
ed to  suffer  pumshment,  as  early  as 
circumstances  would  allow,  and  the 
battalion  having  reached  what  was 
supposed  to  be  its  ground,  formed 
square  in  a  green  field  for  the  purpose. 
Iwly  in  conseouence  of  the  density 
of  the  fog,  which  rendered  all  objects 
at  the  distance  of  fifty  yards  invisible, 
and  partly  because  the  country  was 
altogether  new  to  us,  we  lost  our  way. 
Our  astonishment  may  therefore  be 
conceived,  when,  on  the  clearing  away 
of  the  mist,  we  found  ourselves  drawn 
njp  within  less  than  point-blank  ranse 
of  the  enemy's  guns,  and  close  to  the 
most  advanced  of  our  own  sentinels  in 
this  part  of  the  line. 

For  a  moment  or  two  we  were  per- 
mitted to  continue  thus  unmolested, 
but  not  longer.  The  breastworks  in 
front  of  us  were  speedily  lined  with 
infantry;  mounted  officers  arrived  and 
departed  at  full  q>eed;  a  few  field- 
pieces  being  hurrieid  through  a  sally- 
port, were  posted  upon  the  exterior  of 
the  glacis  ;  and  then  a  sharp  cannon- 
ade began.  It  was  quite  evident  that 
the  enemy  expected  an  assault;  and 
the  accidental  appearance  of  two  other 
British  brigades,  which  chanced  at 
the  moment  to  pass  each  other  in  our 
rear,  added  strength,  without  doubt,  to 
that  expectation.  The  scene  was  high- 
ly animating  ;  but  the  enemy's  guns 
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were  too  well  served  to  pennit  omr 
continuing  long  spectators  of  it  A 
ball  or  two  stnking  in  the  centre  of 
the  square  warned  us  to  withdraw; 
and  as  we  were  clearly  in  a  situation 
where  we  were  never  meant  to  be,  as 
well  as  because  no  act  of  hostOity  was 
on  our  part  intended,  we  scrupled 
not  to  take  the  hint,  and  to  march 
somewhat  more  to  the  rear.  There  a 
certain  number  of  houses  was  allotted 
to  us,  and  we  again  foimd  ourselves, 
for  the  space  of  four  days,  under  cover 
of  a  root 

We  were  thus  situated,  when  a 
messenger  extraordinary  arrived  at  the 
quarters  of  the  commanding  officer, 
about  midnight  on  the  II th  of  April, 
with  intelligence  that  the  allies  were 
in  possession  of  Paris,  and  that  Buona- 
narte  had  abdicated.  It  would  be  dif- 
ncult  to  say  what  was  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  us  by  the  news.  Amaze- 
ment— utter  amazement — was  the  first 
and  most  powerful  sensation  excited. 
We  could  hardly  credit  the  story; 
some  of  us  even  went  so  far  for  a 
while  as  to  assert,  that  the  thing  was 
impossible.  Then  came  the  thought 
of  peace,  of  an  immediate  cessation  of 
hostilities,  and  a  speedy  return  to  our 
friends  and  relatives  in  England ;  and 
last,  though  not  with  the  least  perma- 
nent influence,  sprang  up  the  dread  of 
reduction  to  haJf-pay.  For  the  present, 
however,  we  rather  rejoiced  than  other- 
wise at  Uie  prospect  of  being  delivered 
from  the  irksome  and  incessant  labour 
of  a  si^e ;  and  we  anticipated  with 
satisfaction  a  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  brave  men  against  whom  we  had 
so  long  fought,  without  entertaining 
one  rancorous  feeling  towards  them. 
I  fear,  too,  that  the  knowledge  of  what 
had  passed  in  Paris,  caused  some  di- 
minution in  the  watchfulness  which 
we  had  hitherto  preserved :  at  least  I 
cannot  account  upon  any  other  princi- 
ple for  the  complete  surprisal  of  our 
outposts  in  the  village  of  StEtienne,  a 
few  nights  after. 

The  messenger  who  conveyed  this 
inteUigence  to  us,  went  on  to  say  that 
Sir  John  had  dispatched  a  flag  of  truce 
to  inform  the  governor  of  Bayonne 
that  there  was  no  longer  war  between 
the  French  and  English  nations.  Ge- 
neral Thouvenot,  however,  refused  to 
credit  the  statement.  He  had  recei- 
ved, he  said,  no  official  communica- 
tion from  Mardial  Soult;  and  as  he 
ooniidered  himself  under  the  imme« 
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diftte  cotDtnatia  of  liux  offioet>  eten  a 
dispatch  tnsm  the  capital  would  hare 
no  weight  with  hun  unless  it  came 
backed  by  the  authority  €i  his  iupe« 
rior.  Under  these  drcomstanoes  no 
proposals  were  made  on  either  side  to 
cease  from  hostilities^  though  on  ours 
the  troops  were  henceforth  exempted 
from  the  labour  of  erecting  batteries, 
in  which  it  was  tery  liiUe  probable 
that  guns  would  eyer  be  mounted.  In 
other  respects,  howercr,  things  conti- 
nued as  they  had  previously  been. 
The  picqueu  took  uieir  stations  as 
usual,  all  communication  between  the 
garrison  and  the  open  country  waa 
BtOl  cut  off,  and  several  fkmilies  of 
the  inhabiunts,  who  sought  to  pass 
through  our  lines,  were  compelled  to 
iretum  into  the  toim.  This  last  mea- 
sure was  adopted,  as  it  invariably  is 
adopted  when  a  citv  is  besi^ed,  in 
order  not  to  diminish  the  number  of 
persons  who  must  be  fed  from  the 
atores  laid  up  in  the  public  arsenals. 

lliough  there  was  peace  in  Paris^ 
there  was  no  peace  before  Bayonne. 
Our  brigade  having  enjoyed  its  allot- 
ted period  of  rest,  accordingly  prepa- 
red to  return  to  its  camp  beside  Bou- 
caut,  for  which  purpose  a  line  of  march 
was  formed  on  the  morning  of  the 
.  18th ;  and  we  again  moved  towards 
the  floating-brid^  As  yet,  however, 
our  services  at  the  outposts  were  not 
required ;  and  as  working  parties  were 
no  longer  in  fashion,  we  spent  that 
and  the  succeeding  day  peaceably  in 
our  camp.  Not  that  these  days  were 
wholly  devoid  of  interesting  occur- 
rences. During  the  latter  a  French 
ofiBcer  arrived  from  the  north,  bearing 
the  official  accounts  of  those  mighty 
transactions,  which  once  more  piaoed 
his  country  under  the  rule  of  the 
Bomrbons ;  and  him  we  sent  forward 
to  the  city,  as  the  best  pledge  for  the 
truth  of  our  previous  statements,  and 
of  our  present  amicable  intentions. 
Still  General  Thouvenot  diift>elieved, 
or  affected  to  disbelieve,  the  whole  af- 
fair; but  he  returned  an  answer  by 
the  flag  of  truce  which  accompanied 
the  aid-de-camp,  **  that  we  should 
hear  from  him  on  the  subject  before 
long." 

It  will  be  readify  believed,  that  the 
idea  of  future  hostilities  was  not,  un- 
der all  these  circumstances,  entertained 
'  by  any  individual  of  any  rank  through- 
out the  army.  For  form's  sake,  it  waa 
asserted  that  the  blodnde  nmttttiU 


oontinue,  and  the  senffaidi  ntiac  aifll 
keep  their  ground ;  but  that  any  at* 
tadc  woidd  be  made  upon  tiiem,  er 
any  blood  usdessly  spilled,  no  man  for 
a  moment  imagined.  The  reader  may 
therefore  guess  at  our  astobidnnenty 
when,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  fourteenth,  we  were  and** 
dcmly  awoke  by  a  heavy  firine  in  fttmt ; 
and  found,  on  staring  un,  that  a  des- 
perate sortie  had  taken  place,  and  that 
our  picquets  were  warmly  engaged 
along  the  whde  Hne.  Instantly  tin 
bugles  sounded.  We  hurried  on  our 
dothes  and  accoutrements,  whilst  the 
horses  came  galloptng  in  from  their 
various  stables,  and  Ube  servanta  and 
bat-men  busied  themselves  in  packing 
the  baggage ;  and  then  hastily  taking 
our  places,  we  mardied  towards  the 
point  of  danger,  and  were  hotW  end 
desperatelv  in  action  in  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

The  enemy  had  come  on  in  two  oo« 
lumns  of  attadc,  one  of  which  bore 
down  upon  the  church  and  street  of 
St  Etienne,  whilst  the  other,  haviitt 
forced  the  barricade  upon  the  hiah 
road,  pressed  forward  towards  me 
chateau  where  our  mortar  batterv  waa 
in  progreas  of  erection.  So  skimiDy 
haa  the  sortie  been  managed,  ^t  the 
sentries  in  front  of  both  these  posts 
were  almost  all  surprised  ere  they  had 
time  by  discharging  their  pieces  to 
communicate  an  alarm  to  those  bdnnd 
them.  By  this  means,  and  owing  to 
the  extreme  daikness  of  the  n^t,  the 
first  intimation  of  danger  which  the 
picquets  received  was  given  by  the 
enemy  themselves;  who,  steding  on 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  trench,  within 
whidi  our  men  were  stationed, -fired  a 
volley  directiy  uoon  their  heads.  In 
like  manner,  tne  Serjeant's  guard 
whidi  stood  beside  the  guns  in  the 
viUage  was  annihikted,  and  the  gmi 
itself  captured ;  whilst  the  party  in 
the  church  were  preserved  from  a  si- 
milar fate,  onlv  in  consequence  nf  the 
care  which  had  been  taken  to  block  up 
the  various  door-ways  and  entrances, 
so  that  only  one  man  at  a  time  might 
tawke  his  way  into  the  interior,  ft 
was,  however,  completely  surrounded, 
and  piaoed  in  a  state  oC^siege ;  but  it 
was  gallantly  defended  by  Captain 
Forster  of  the  S8th  regiment,  and  hia 
men. 

Just  befiyre  theenemy  sallied  ont,  a 
French  offieer,  it  appeared,  had  desert- 
ed; but  unfortunately  he  cane  in 


tfmmi^tmd  of  ^hetMm  rmtaUBxA^ 
crtttts,  ani  btiwe  iboie  whkk  fMre 
aertiDed  to  reoetre  the  diook  mtpeA 
nobeiN^fWmillKewRit.  Hk  «ni* 
Til  atbead-^fHrterelwd,  however,  die 
ef^ct  of  pttttfaig  Sff  John  Hope  oo 
his  gvird ,  and  henoe  greater  wepera- 
tions  to  meet  the  threttened  danger 
were  going  fbrwardy  thaa  we,  en  mmm 
it  came  traexpeOledly  and  at  onee, 
fanagined.  A  eorps  of  fi^e  hunted 
men,  l&f  emmple,  which  was  daily 
stationed  as  a  sort  of  itau»e,  fthout  a 
nOe  !n  rear  of  Ihe  ont-posta,  waa  in 
Ml  march  towards  the  front,  when 
tfie  firing  hegui ;  and  the  enemy  were 
In  conseqoenee  checked  heftire  they 
had  made  any  oonsUeraUe  progress, 
or  had  readied  any  of  our  more  kn* 
portant  magaaines.  The  hloe  honss^ 
as  we  were  in  the  hdbk  of  nao^  the 
chateau,  was  indeed  canied ;  and  afl 
^lepBes  of  fascines  and  ffaMonsy-iHiieh 
iiad  cost  ns  eo  nmch  lahonr  to  con- 
■Btmct,  were  homed ;  hut  hesides  this, 
little  real  henefit  wonld  have  acoraed 
to  the  anailants,  had  the  state  of  af- 
Ikin  heen  sadi  as  to  i^ender  a  hattk 
at  this  partionkr  jnnctnre  at  all  n»- 
'Oessary,  or  even  jnstiflaHe. 

Immediately  on  die  alarm  heing 
Igi^en,  Sir  JoAm  Hope,  attended  by  a 
lingle  aid-de-eamp,  rode  to  the  mnt. 
TUdier  also  flew  Generals  Hay,  Slep- 
-«Brd,  and  Bradford,  ^vliflit  the  vari. 
ena  brigades  hmrried  after  them,  at  as 
qnick  a  paoe  as  the  pitohy  daifaiess  eC 
me  night,  and  the  rugged  and  broken 
nature  of  the  groundTwonld  permit, 
fiddnd  Aem,  and  on  either  hand,  aa 
they  mored^ -the  deepeiPt  and  most  in^ 
peirkms  f^m  preraUed ;  but  tbeh<^ 
riaen  befmre  them  was  one  bUae  Of 

»ht.  I  haipe  listened  to  a  good  deal 
heavy  Mnffin  my  day ;  but  amore 
nuimewnpted  rear  of  artillery  and 
mnsketry  than  was  now  going  en,  I 
hardly  recollect  to  hare  witnessed. 

As  the  atta^Dff  party  amounted  to 
#reoraixthoasand  men,  and  Ae  force 
opposed  to  diem  lell  somewhat  short 
of  one  thousand,  die  latter  were,  of 
comse,  losing  ground  rajpidly.  The 
blue houae  was  carried ;  the  highroad, 
and  several  lanea  that  ran  parallel  with 
it,  were  hi  pesseadon  of  the  enemy; 
Ihe  TiUage  of  8t  Etienne  swaimed 
whh  dian ;  when  Sir  John  Hope  ar- 
rived at  die  entrance  of  a  hoUow  road, 
Ibr  the  defence  of  whidi  a  strong  party 
had  heen  allotlsd.  Iliedefenderswere 
te  fM  retreat.  '<  Why  do  yna  move 
in  that  ditection?"  cried  he|Mhen)d» 
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Mp.  ''TlmanftmyiM* 
wwdieieply.  <<WeHt] 
drive  diem  badc-Mooa«  on."  fioaayw 
ing^  die  genemlipnmdhii  hone.  A 
dense  mass  of  French  Boidiem  waa  bM 
Ibve  him  ;  they  ired,  and  his  heiit 
ftH  dead.  The  British  pionuet,  alami* 
ed  at  the  &Hof  dwAeMrai,  fled  I  and 
Sir  John,  being  a  heavy  many— be* 
ing  besidoa  severely  wounded  in  two 
places,  and  having  one  of  hia  kga 
crashed  beneath  his  hone,  by  powoTA 
lees,  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  uuA* 
ante.  His  aid-de-canp,  havhig  vain* 
ly  endeavoured  to  nSam  him,  waa 
nrged  by  Sir  John  himself  to  leam 
him ;  and  the  Frendi  vteasing  on,  o«r 
galknt  leader  waa  made  prisoner,  and 
sent  bleedhig  witfahi  the  walls. 

Of  diis  sad  oataMrephe  nana  of  die 
troopa  were  at  aH  aware,  escMt  thorn 
In  whose  immediate  pieacnoe  it  oecun. 
Ted.  The  rest  iMind  ampie  enployti 
ment  both  ftehead  and  hand,indifvint 
back  the  enemy  fbom  thefar  conquests^ 
and  in  brhiging  aucooor  to  their  oom^i 
rades,  whose  unceasing  Are  gave  evii> 
denoe  that  they  atUI  held  out  in  the 
church  «f  St  Stienne.  Tawardi  that 
point  a  detennitied  rtuh  was  made, 
^fae  French  thronted  the  straet  and 
^urdiyard,  and  ^edousr  people  wid^ 
grape  and  caniater  ftem  their  own 
captmred  gun ;  bnt  die  altnggle  soon 
becaaae  more  dose  and  more  t&e^df^ 
ous.  Bayonets,  sabres^  the  butts  of 
muskets,  were  inihO  pl^;  and  the 
street  waa  agamdeamd,  the  bamtaifc 
rocoi^ored,  and  the  gun  m^taken.  Bat 
they  were  not  long  retained.  Aftesh 
duifpe  was  made  by  incnased  mem- 
hers  ftom  the  citadel,  and  onr  men 
were  asdn  driven  back.  Kumbem 
threw  themsdves  into  the  church  aa 
they  passed,  among  whom  was  Gene- 
ral Hay ;  wh^st  the  rest  gradually 
-retired  till  reinfbrcemente  came  up, 
when  diey  reauinod  die  offensive,  and 
with  the  most  perfect  sneoeas.  Thns 
nras  the  straet  of  St  Etienne,  and  dm 
field-piece  at  ite  extremity,  alternate- 
ly in  possession  of  die  French  and 
lAies ;  the  latter  being  taken  and  re- 
taken no  fewer  dian  nine  Umes,  be- 
^tween  die  honra  of  three  and  aeven  in 
the  morning. 

Nor  was  the  action  less  sanguinary 
hi  odier  parte  of  the  field.  Along  dM 
ddes  of  the  varied  (dens,  in  the  hoU 
iow  ways,  throuffh  die  trenches,  and 
over  the  barrioadea,  tiie  moat  doodiy 
otrffbwu  carried  on.  Atone  moment, 
dte  enemy  appeared  to  cany  cpiery- 


iiuM^  befoie  them ;  t  anodier,  tb^ 
were  checked,  brotoi,  and  dispenea, 
by  e  charge  from  some  battahons  cxf 
tiie  Guarda :  bat  tbe.darkneaa  was  bo 
great  that  confunon  everywhere  pre- 
Tailed,  nor  could  it  be  aaoertained, 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  how  mat- 
ten  would  terminate.  Day  at  length 
bqgan  to  dawn,  and  a  scene  was  pre- 
sented of  absolute  disorder  and  hor- 
rible camage.  Not  only  were  the  va- 
rious regiments  of  each  brigade  sepa- 
rated and  dispersed,  but  the  regiments 
themselves  were  split  up  into  little 
parties,  each  of  which  was  warmly 
and  closely  engaged  with  a  similar 
party  of  tbie  enemy.  In  almost  every 
direction,  too,  our  men  were  gaining 
ground.  The  French  had  gnidually 
retrograded ;  till  now  they  maintained 
a  broken  and  irregular  line,  through 
the  church-yard,  and  along  the  ridge 
of  a  hill,  which  formed  a  sort  of  na- 
tural crest  to  the  glacis.  One  recent 
of  Guards,  which  had  retained  its  or- 
der, perceiving  this,  made  ready  to 
complete  the  defeat.  They  pushed 
forward  in  fine  array  with  the  bayo- 
net, and  dreadful  was  the  slaughter 
which  took  place  ere  the  confused 
mass  of  fugitives  were  sheltered  with- 
U  Uieir  own  gates.  In  like  manner, 
A  dash  was  made  against  those  who 
■till  maintained  themselves  behind  the. 
church-yard  wall ;  and  they,  too,  with 
dlflkulty  escaped  into  the  redoubt. 

A  battle,  such  as  that  which  I  have 
just  described,  is  alwavs  attended  by  a 
greater  proportionate  slaughter  on  both 
.skies,  than  one  more  regularly  entered 
into,  uid  more  sdentificaUy  fought 
On  our  pttt,  nine  hundred  men  had 
£dlen ;  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  up- 
wards of  a  thousand :  and  the  arena 
within  which  they  fell  was  so  narrow, 
that  even  a  veteran  would  have  guessed 
the  number  of  dead  bodies  at  scmie- 
thing  greatly  beyond  this.  The  street 
of  St  £tienne,  m  particular,  was  co- 
vered with  killed  and  wounded ;  and 
round  the  six-pounder  they  lay  in 
heaps.  A  French  artiUenr-man  had 
■£dlen  across  it,  with  a  fuse  in  hb 
hand.  There  he  lay,  his  head  cloven 
asunder,  and  the  remains  of  the  han- 
dle of  the  fuse  in  his  grasp.  The 
muzsle  and  breadi  of  toe  gun  were 
ameared  with  blood  and  brains ;  and 
■beside  them  were  several  soldiers  q£ 
both  nations,  whose  heads  had  evi- 
dently been  dashed  to  pieces  by  the 
butts  of  musketa.  Arms  of  all  sorts, 
broken  and  entbe,  were  strewed  about. 
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Among  the  number  of  killed  on  oior 
side  was  General  Hay :  He  was  shot 
through  one  of  the  loop-holes,  in  the 
interior  of  the  church.  The  wounded, 
too,  were  far  more  than  ordinarily  nu- 
merous; in  a  word,  it  waa  one  of  the 
most  hard-fought  and  unsatisfactory 
affiurs  which  had  occurred  since  the 
commencement  of  the  war.  firave 
men  fell,  when  their  fall  was  no  longer 
beneficial  to  their  country,  and  mudi 
blood  was  wantonly  shed  during  a 
period  of  national  peace. 

A  truce  being  conduded  between 
General  Colville,  who  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  besieging  army,  and 
the  Governor  of  Bayonne,  the  whole 
of  the  15th  was  spent  in  burying  the 
dead.  Hdes  were  dug  for  them  in 
various  places,  and  they  were  thrown 
in,  not  without  sorrow  and  lamenta- 
tions, but  with  very  little  ceremony. 
In  collecting  them  together,  various 
living  men  were  found,  sacUy  man- 
gled, and  hardly  distinguishable  from 
their  slaughtered  comrades*  These 
were,  of  course,  removed  to  the  hos- 
pitals, where  every  care  was  taken  of 
them ;  but  not  a  few  perished  /rom 
loss  of  blood  ete  assistance  arhvect 
It  was  remfu-ked,  likewise,  by  the  me- 
dical attendants,  that  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  incurable  wounds  were  in- 
flicted this  night  than  they  remem- 
bered to  have  seen.  Many  had  re- 
ceived bayonet- thrusts  in  vital  parts; 
one  man,  I  recollect,  whose  eyes  were 
both  torn  from  the  sockets,  and  hung 
over  his  cheeks ;  whilst  several  were 
cut  in  two  by  round  shot,  which  had 
passed  through  their  bellies,  and  sUU 
left  them  breathing.  The  hospitak 
accordingly  presented  sad  spectacles, 
whilst  the  shrieks  and  groans  of  the 
inmates  acted  with  no  more  cheering 
efl^ct  UDon  the  sense  of  hearing,  Uian 
their  oisfigured  countenances  and 
mangled  forms  acted  upon  the  sense 
of  sight 

It  is  unnecessary  to  remind  the 
reader,  that  whilst  our  column  (tf  the 
army  was  thus  engaged  before  Bay- 
onne, Lord  Wellington,  following  up 
his  successes  at  Orthies,  had  gtuned 
the  splendid  victory  of  Toulouse.  As 
an  immediate  consequence  upon  that 
event,  the  important  city  of  Bour- 
deaux  was  taken  possession  of  by  Lord 
Dalhousie,  and  declared  for  Louia 
XVIII. ;  whilst  farther  conquests 
were  prevented  only  by  the  arrival  of 
Colonels  Cook  and  St  Simon,  the  one 
at  the  head-quarters  of  Xxwd  Welling- 


ton,  the  other  at  those  of  Msrshal 
Soalt.  By  them  officud  information 
was  convered  of  the  great  change 
which  had  occurred  in  the  French 
capital.  An  armistice  between  the 
two  generals  immediately  followed; 
snd  snch  an  order  bdng  conveyed  to 
General  Thonvenot,  as  he  considered' 
himself  bound  to  obey,  a  dmilar  trea- 
ty was  entered  into  by  us  and  the  go- 
vernor. By  the  terms  of  that  treaty 
aU  hostSHties  were  to  cease.  The 
two  armies  were  still,  however,  kept 
apart,  nor  was  any  one  from  our  camp 
allowed  to  enter  Bayonne  without  re- 
ceiving a  written  pass  from  the  adju- 
tant-general. Foraging  parties  only 
were  permitted  to  come  forth  from  the 
place  at  stated  periods,  and  to  collect 
necessaries  from  any  point  within  a 
circle  of  three  leagues  nrom  the  walls. 
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Yet  the  trace  was  regarded  by  both 
parties,  as  an  armed  one.  After  ao' 
late  an  instance  of  treachery,  we  ttkt 
no  disposition  to  trust  to  the  word  or 
honour  of  the  French  governor ;  whilst 
the  enemy,  guessing,  perhaps,  that 
our  bosoms  burned  for  revenge,  exhi.* 
bited  no  symptoms  of  reposing  confi.* 
dence  in  us.  On  each  side,  therefore^ 
a  system  of  perfect  watchf^tlneas  oon-< 
tinned.  We  estaWshed  our  pioquets^ 
and  planted  our  sentinds,  with  the 
same  caution  and  strictness  as  before  ; 
nor  was  any  other  difference  distin- 
guishable between  the  nature  of  those 
duties  now  and  what  it  had  been  a 
week  ago,  except  that  the  enemy  suf- 
fered us  to  show  oorsdves  without 
firing  upon  us.  So  passed  several, 
days,  till,  on  the  20di,  the  war  was 
formally  declared  to  be  at  an  end. 


Conclusion. 


Little  now  remains  for  me  to  add. 
My  tale  of  war,  and  its  attendant 
dangers  and  enjoyments,  is  told  ;  and 
I  have  nothing  \m  to  notice,  except  a 
iew  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  ad- 
Tentures  which  befell,  between  the 
period  of  my  quitting  one  scene  of 
nostile  operations,  and  my  arrival  at 
another.    These  arc  quickly  narrated. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  28th 
of  Apnl,  1814,  the  whole  of  the  allied 
troops  encamped  around  Bayonne, 
drew  up,  in  various  lines,  to  witness 
tile  hoisting  of  the  white  flag  upon 
the  ramparts  of  that  city.  The  stand-i 
ards  of  England,  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
of  the  Bourbons,  already  waved  toge- 
ther from  the  summit  of  every  emi- 
nence in  our  camp.  Up  to  this  date, 
however,  the  tri-colour  still  kept  its 
place  upon  the  flag-staff  of  the  cita- 
del ;  to-day  it  was  to  be  torn  down, 
and  the  '^  drapot  blanc"  substituted 
in  its  room.  To  us,  no  doubt,  the 
spectacle  promised  to  be  one  of  tri- 
umph and  rejoicing ;  for  we  thought 
of  tlie  g^nttc  exertions  of  our  coun- 
try, which  alone,  of  all  the  nations  in 
Europe,  had  uniformly  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge the  sovereignty  of  the  usur- 
per ;  but  by  the  French,  it  was  very 
difl^rentiy  regarded;  Even  among  the 
country-people,  not  a  spark  of  enthu- 
siasm could  be  traced ;  whilst,  by  the 
garrison,  no  secret  was  made  of  their 
abhorrence  of  the  new  state  of  things, 
and  their  tmdhniniahed  attachment  to 


their  former  master.  But  there  waa 
no  help  for  it.  '*  Lajbrtune  de  lor 
guerre,  *  said  a  French  officer  to  me 
one  day,  as  we  talked  of  these  matters  ; 
but  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  as  he 
spoke,  and  gave  no  proof  that  he  was 
satisfied  with  its  results. 

We  had  stood  in  our  ranks  about 
an  hour,  dressed  in  our  best  atthv, 
and  having  our  ifttskets  loaded  with 
powder  only,  when  a  signal-gun  war 
fired  from  one  of  the  batteries  of  the 
town,  and  a  magnificent  tri-coloured 
flag  which  had  hjtherto  waved  proud-* 
ly  in  the  breeie,  was  gradually  lower* 
ed.  For  perhaps  half  a  minute  the 
flag-staff  stood  bare ;  and  then  a  small 
white  standard,  dirty,  and,  if  my  eyea 
deceived  me  not,  a  little  torn,  was  run 
up.  Immediately  the  guns  from  every 
quarter  of  the  city  flr^  a  salute.  By 
such  of  our  people  aa  kept  guard  at 
the  out-poets  that  day,  it  was  asserted 
that  each  gun  was  crammed  with  sand 
and  mud,  as  if  this  turbulent  garrison 
had  been  resolved  to  insult,  as  far  aa 
they  could  insult,  an  authority  to 
which  they  submitted  only  beoiuso 
they  were  compelled  to  submit.  On 
our  parts,  the  salute  was  answered 
with  a  feu-de-joie,  from  all  the  in- 
fantry, artillery,  and  gun-boats ;  and 
then  a  hearty  shout  being  raised,  we 
filed  back  to  our  respective  stationsy 
and  dismissed  the  parade. 

From  this  period,  tiU  the  general 
breaking  up  of  the  camp,  nothmg  like 


mir 
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frtondly'  on  laaiyiaf  iatcwovte  took 
pko»  lietwe^  vs  imd  <mr  Ibraaer  cne- 
vdeB^  We  wese  iulBored,  indeed^  bv 
two  aft  A  tinie>  to  entet  the  eity  with 
UMNforlfl^  wbikt  aene  hatf-doiea 
^raich  officers  would  oecationnlly 
VMi^r  dowm  to  Boucavt,  and  muigle 
in  the  crowd  wbidi  filled  its  merkct- 
tdeee.  Bat  they  canie  with  no  kindly 
intention.  On  the  contrary,  all  our 
adTaneea  wese  met  with  hanghtincaa« 
and  it  aeemcd  aa  if  th^  were  anxioua 
to  briag  on  nnmieroua  private  quar- 
ida,  now  that  the  quarrel  between  the 
oouBtries  was  at  an  end.  Nor  were 
these  always  refused  them.  More 
dttds  were  foi^ght  than  the  world  in 
gpsneral  knows  anything  about ;  whilst 
mat  numbers  were  prevented,  only  by 
m  positive  prohibition  on  the  part  c3f 
the  two  generala,  and  a  dedsration, 
that  whoever  violated  the  order  would 
be  placed  in  arrest,  and  tried  by  a 
eourt-martiaL 

We  were  still  in  our  camp  by  the 
Adour>  when  various  bodies  of  Spa* 
nish  troops  passed  through  on  their 
return  from  Toulouse  to  their  own 
country.  Than  some  of  these  batta- 
lionsy  I  never  beheld  a  finer  body  of 
men ;  and  many  of  them  were  as  well 
dothed,  armed,  and  appointed,  as  any 
balttlions  in  the  world.  But  thev 
were,  one  and  all,  miserably  officered. 
Their  inferior  offitArs,  in  particular, 
were  mean  and  ungentlemaiuv  in  their 
appearance^  and  tnev  seemed  to  pos- 
sess little  or  no  autnority  over  tneir 
men.  Yet  they  were  full  of  boasting, 
and  gave  thensdves,  on  all  occasions, 
as  manv  absurd  airs,  as  if  their  valour 
kad  ddivered  Spain,  and  dethroned 
Napoleon ;  such  is  the  f<k>lish  vanity 
•f  human  nature. 

Like  ray  ceropanions,  I  neglected 

Thus  ends  the  narrative  of  the  adventures  of  a  single  year  in  the  life  of 
a  Subaltern  Officer.  Wliatever  may  be  thought  of  it  by  the  public,  it  has 
not  been  compiled  without  considerable  satisfaction  by  the  narrator ;  for  the 
Tear  referred  to  is  one  on  which  I  now  look  back,  and  probably  shall  ever 
look  back,  with  the  feeling  of  mdanchdy  satisfaction,  which  invariably 
accompaniea  a  retrospect  oi  happiness  gone  by.  If  ever  there  existed  aq 
enthudastic  lover  of  tne  pn^esdon  of  arms,  I  bdieve  that  I  was  one ;  but  the 
times  were  unfkvourable,  and  he  must  live  for  very  little  purpose,  who  knows 
not  that  cnthuaiaMn  of  any  kind  rardy  survives  our  youth.  I  loved  my 
profesdon,  aa  long  as  it  gave  fUll  occupation  to  my  bedily  and  mental 
powers;  but  Uie  peace  came,  and  I  loved  it  no  longer.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
the  kind  of  feeling  which  I  had  taught  mysdf  to  encourages  was  not  such  as, 
in  the  preaent  atate  of  society,  any  prudent  person  is  justified  in  encoura- 
ging; for  I  care  net  to  Ocmoed,  that  the  brightest  hopes  of  my  boyhood  have 
all  fided  away,  and  that  manhood  has  produced  none  capable  of  taking  their 
place.    The  frioid  tr ho  ahaicd  willi  me  ao  mapy  wtfin  v4  hai^shipi^ 
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not  any  ofportoaity  whidt  was  tJ^ 
forded  of  vidting  Bayonae,  or  of  eva^ 
mining  the  nature  n  ita  works.  Of 
the  town  itself,  I  need  say  no  monty 
than  that  it  was  aa  dean  and  rq[ular«. 
ly  built,  as  a  fiirtified  place  can  well 
be;  where  the  utmost  is  to  be  made 
of  a  strdtened  boundsry,  and  honsro 
od>tdn  in  dtitude  what  may  be  want* 
ing  in  the  extent  of  their  fronts.  Net* 
tfaer  is  it  necessary  that  I  should  en- 
ter into  e  minute  description  of  ita 
defences,  suffident  notice  having  been 
taken  of  them  elsewhere.  But  of  the^ 
inhabitants,  1  cannot  avmd  remark-, 
ing,  that  I  found  ibmm  uodvil  and 
uofiriendly  in  the  extreme^  as  if  they 
took  thdr  tone  from  the  troopa  in  ear-» 
risen,  who  sought  not  to  disguise  their 
diagrin  and  disappointment. 

Beaides  paying  occadond  vidts  to 
the  dty,  much  of  my  time  was  paned 
in  fishing,  and  in  taking  part  m  the 
public  amusements  which  begsn  to  be 
instituted  amongst  us.  The  sands,  fbr 
example,  were  converted  into  a  race- 
course, upon  which  we  tried  the  speed 
of  our  horses  day  after  day.  Bella 
were  eatablidied  in  Uie  viHaoe,  which 
were  attended  by  ladies  of  all  classes^ 
and  fVom  all  parts  of  the  surromiding 
country ;  and,  in  a  word,  all  the  ex« 
pedients  usudly  adopted  by  idle  men^ 
were  adopted  by  us,  to  kill  time,  snd 
make  head  agamst  ennui. 

Such  waa  the  cenerd  tenor  of  my 
life,  from  the  SOui  of  April,  till  the 
8th  of  May.  On  the  latter  day,  the 
regiment  strudc  its  tents,  and  march- 
cd  one  day's  journey  to  the  rear« 
where  it  remained  in  quiet,  till  the 
arrivd  of  the  order,  which  sent  it  first 
to  the  ndghbouriiood  of  BourdeauXj 
and  afterwards  to  North  America. 


Ml  at  my  Mm,  by  the  hand  of  an  unwordiy  encniy.  The  walk  of  lilb  whidi 
I  paxwaed,  fn  a  wiyie,  to  mtaMy,  hat  been  aboiidoDed ;  my  aabre  hangi 
ratty  upon  the  wall;  and  my  poor  old  fiiithful  dog  it  gathered  to  her  £• 
Hben.  she  liet  under  l9ie  green  tod  before  my  window ;  and  morning  and 
erehihg  at  I  walk  over  her  grare,  if  I  shed  no  tear  to  her  memory^  I  at  leatt 
paY  to  it  the  tribute  of  a  kindly  thoo^ht.  Well^  well,  all  thit  it  as  it  otight 
to  be ;  it  it  quite  ri|^t  that  we  thould  learn  the  folly  of  fixing  oar  afitetionr 
too  atrongly  upon  anything  in  a  toene  ao  thifting  and  unoertein  at  human 
fifo ;  and  I  autpect  were  are  fow  persons  who^re  not  taught  that  lesson^  at 
leatt  oecaMooaUy,  long  before  their  prime  be  patt 

Let  it  noty  howerer,  be  tuppooed,  that  he  who  thut  expreaset  himaelf  mutt 
therefore  be  disoontented  with  hit  lot,  or  that  he  murmurs  against  the  prori* 
denee  which  hat  catt  ft  for  him.  By  no  meant.  If  in  my  new  mode  of  ex« 
ittenoe  there  be  lett  of  ezdtement  and  of  wild  enjoyment  than  in  my  old,  al 
hsut  thert  it  more  of  cahn  and  quiet  grattflcation.  Other  tiet,  fikewite,  are 
alfound  me,  different  in  kind,  indeed,  but  not  lett  tender,  than  thote  which 
Ifane  hat  tereied ;  and  if  there  be  nothing  in  the  ftiture  calculated  to  tUr  up 
ambitiout  kmgkig,  there  it  ttiil  tuffielent  to  defend  againtt  discontent  At  aU 
efOits,  I  am  oer^dn  that  my  present  ocenpationt  are  tuch  at  will  prove  mora 
permanentfy  and  vitally  beneficial  to  othert,  than  thote  which  preceded  them  ; 
and  let  me  add,  that  a  man  need  not  be  accused  of  fonatidsm  who  is  con* 
▼tnoed,  that  to  look  back  upon  a  life,  not  usdetdy  tpent,  it  the  only  thing 
wbidi  win  bring  htm  peace  at  tiie  laat. 

But  enough  of  moralizing,  when,  in  Ae  wordt  of  our  greatett  living  poet, 
I  with  to  tneh  at  have  honoured  my  tale  with  a  perund, 

**  To  each  and  all,  a  fiur  good  night. 
And  rosy  dreams,  and  slumbers  light** 


STILL  raOUDLT  TaiLLS  THY  WITCHIHG  VOICB. 

Still  proudly  trills  thy  witching  vmce. 

The  sweetest  of  the  sweet ; 
And  still  the  ivory  notes  rgoice 

Thy  fairer  hand  to  greet 

I  knew  thee  when  that  tongue  was  sweeter. 

Or  sweeter  seem'd  to  be  ; 
When  music  to  thy  touch  came  fleeter. 

Or  so  it  seem'd  to  me. 

It  was  ere  fathion't  flattery 

Had  hung  upon  thy  tong, 
Twaa  when  you  wiah'd  for  only  me. 

Nor  sought  the  applauding  tnrong. 

Twat  when  thote  notet  to  me  had  grown 

Not  all  indi&rent ; 
'Twat  when  the  magic  of  thy  tone 

With  love  abue  wat  blent 

I  care  not  that  thy  aong  tound  weU, 

Like  what  I  once  adored ; 
If  once  the  heart  I  had  rebc^ 

I  would  not  be  its  lord. 

Thy  heart  ao  clear— thy  foith  ao  fret— 

Thete  wove  my  munt't  net  ;— 
Thy  bcauty't  iris  fades  to  me,-^ 

when  truth,  iu  ittn>  it  set 

C»  In. 
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Ik  some  French  Btory-book  which 
w«  read  in  oar  childhood,  w«  think 
one  of  Madame  de  Genlis-'v,  a  refrac- 
tfiXY  prtocesa  is  condemned  to  walk 
iocesiantly  upon  a  heaotifal  tiirf>  he^ 
tween  rows  A  stately  tree^under  a 
refulgent  sun^  and  a  sky  oraoudlesa 
asure.  The  poor  princess  would  na- 
toraUy  give  the  world  to  he  wet  to  the 
skin.  Happily  such  perduration  of 
flood  or  ill  can  he  inflicted  only  in  » 
fairy  tale ;  and  in  real  life^  whatever 
he  our  condition,  mental,  physical, 
or  drcumatantialy  we  may  generally 
reckon,  with  fuU  confidence,  upon  ap* 
preaching  change,  of  some  description 
or  other.  Accordingly,  when  aunoy- 
ed  by  the  extravagance  to  which  we 
see  any  opinion  or  system  carried,  we 
may  console  ourselves  with  the  con- 
victiou  that  a  re-action  must  speedily 
tosue;  and  although  the  consolation 
so  acquired  should  be  philiqithropi- 
cally  or  philosophically  lessened  bv 
the  certainty  that  such  re-action  wiU 
be  exactly  proportionate  to  the  exag^ 
geration  of  the  theory  from  which  it 
recoils,  we  must  indeed  be  disciples  of 
the  school  of  Heraclitus,  if  we  can  de- 
rive no  comfort  from  the  prospect  of 
such  abundant  yariety.  We  might  re- 
fer any  readers^  who  should  chance  to 
be  sceptical  upon  this  generalization 
of  the  doctrine  of  definite  proportions, 
to  all  past  history,  but  snail  content 
ourselves  with  illustrating  it  from  the' 
revolutions  of  the  German  drama. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, no  dramatic  writer  throughout 
Germany  aspired  to,  or  even  dreamt 
of,  aught  beyond  translating  or  imita-* 
ting  the  unimpassioned  d^nity,  the 
oold  regularity,  the  all^conHrolHng 
unities,  and  the  formal  Alexandrines, 
of  the  French  Theatre, — the  pre-emi-i 
nence  of  which  no  critic  of  any  na- 
tion was  then  hardy  enough  to  dispute 
— imcongenial  as  all  this  seems  to 
what  we  now  know  of  the  German 
character.  These  Gallic  fetters  were 
first  broken  by  Lessing.  He  saw  that 
what  was  thoroughly  unnatural  could 
not  be  interesting ;  in  his  H ambdrg- 
iscHB  Dramaturgie,  he  announced 
this  new  discovery,  criticised  with  great 
acumen  the  best  French  pieces^  ex- 
amined Aristotle's  positions,  and  en- 

i^A^^  ^t^^l  ^*  "J^y  ""i^^"^    ^^^"^  1>«  earlier  dramas  in  prose, 
had  been  misunderstood  by  all  pre-,    was  the  impossibility  of  finding  a  sa- 


ceding  oom^nentaton;  finally,  as  # 
dramatist,  in  search  gf  nature  aoA 
pathosi  hie  forsook  the  elevated  t^ 
gions  hithertofrequented  by  Tragedy, 
and  first  introduced  to  his  oountrymeii 
domestic  prose  tragedy*  We  all  know 
what  painf  uUv  de^  sympathy  is  calL* 
ed  forth  bjr  tne  scenic  representation 
of  calamities  such  as  most  of  ushave 
experienced,  or  at  least  witnessed. 
Novelty  heightened  the  effiaot ;  tears 
flowed  in  torrents ;  Goethe  and  Schil- 
ler followed  Ifessmg^s  example,  and 
domestio  prose  tragedy  became  the 
rage  all  over  Germany. 

The  very  mniversaUty  of  the  fashion 
oocaaioned  its  downfall.  The  authors 
we  have  named  were  really  and  ea« 
sentially  poets»  imd  even  their  prose 
ddineatioiis  of  common  Ufie  breathe^ 
much  of  the  lofty  and  ideal  qiirit  oif 
^  gorgeous  tragedy.'  .  But  the  facility 
of  the  path  thus  opened  to  a  species 
Of  fame  hitherto  d^cult  of  attain^ 
ment,  attracted  a  crowd  of  uninspired 
followers ;  and  in  the  handsof  Kotze- 
hue  and  ifiland,  tragedy  lost  all  tra- 
ces of  its  gorgeous  d^nit^,  sinking  to 
the  level  of  mere  dramatised  novdf  cm: 
romance  |  or,  in  an  endeavour  to  escape 
from  this  degradation  to  thorough 
common-place,  exhibiting— sometimes 
situations,  sentiments,  and  characters, 
which,  when  attributed  to  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  our  own  ag^  who  might 
be  our  own  familiaracquaintanoes,  and 
stripped  of  the  pomp  ofmetrical  diction 
that  seems  to  attune  the  mind  to  some- 
thing raised  above  ordinary  life,  be- 
come extravagant ; — sometimes  an  hu« 
miliating  record  of  vulgar  sorrows  and 
Old-Bailey  crimes^  su^  ashurow  the 
feelings  when  we  are  oompdled  to 
svmpathize  with  those  involved  in 
tnem,  but  are  entirdy  devoid  of  all 
the  pleaanff  and  elevating  efiects  we 
have  ever  been  taught  to  ascribe  to 
the  tragic  muse. 

Lessing  died,  we  believe,  before  the 
stage  bad  been  thus  absolutely  deba- 
sed and  perverted ;  but  Goethe  and 
Schiller  fived  to  turn  finom  it  with 
loathing.  Of  Goethe's  opinions  upon 
the  sul^t,  however,  we  know  little 
more  than  what  may  begaUiered  from 
the  style  of  his  plays ;  and  he  himself 
has  told  ns^  that  his  sole  resson  for 
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nkyiunifcn  principM  'Ox 
\ }  end  attki  we  momttit « 
IHond  mppUed  him  with  ooe-^which 
Hre  tiratt  eonfbn  oar  intMUty  to€ott« 
|tt«lieiid-^he  turned  his  nQpubttshed 
pn&&  tragedies  into  bknk^Terse.  3^ 
ipeetitig  the  opinions  of  Schiller,  we 
poMees  more  infimnatlon.  "niis  tu« 
oior  has  comnnitticated  his  Yicws  to 
Ae  fmhUe,  poetically  satirizing  the  at* 
tempt  to  fonnd  tnme  interest  npon 
vie  Drealdng  open  of  hnreans^  or  the 
unlawful  pocketing  of  silver  spoons^ 
and  metaphysically  investigaiinff  the 
theory  of  the  tragic  art  We  shaU  not 
reqnite  omr  readers  to  accompany  ns 
throogh  the  mazes  of  these,  under  Ger- 
man management  at  least,  reoonditer 
finqoirles,  mit  content  ourselTes  with 
eommnnieating  to  them,  as  the  main 
lesnlt  of  onr  exploratonr  toils,  that 
amidst  aU  the  Tijrious  ideas  success- 
ffely  adopted  and  rejected,  one  prin- 
ciple appears  steadily  to  have  reigned 
Mnmoont  ftom  the  very  earliest  of 
nts  addicting  himself  to  stich  specula- 
tions. This  principle  is,  that  in  tra- 
gedy, as  in  everj  other  department  of 
Hie  fine  arts,  ^e  first  and  moet  indis- 
pensable requisite  is  the  preservation 
of  the  character  of  Art  in  its  most  vi- 
/  vid  distinctness:  Not  Art,  as  we  have 


heen  aceostomed  to  admire  it,  exert- 
ing ita  highest  powers  to  assume  the 
aembhnee  of  nature,  but  Art  pure  and 
vB&guia^,  as  it  was  seen  in  the  ter- 
Rce-walks  and  slipped  hedges  of  our 
Ancestors'  gardens.  The  influence  of 
tiiis  principle  may  be  perceived  in  the 
later  dramas  of  both  Schiller  and 
Goethe;  but  it  is  the  present  school 
of  tragic  writert— Goethe,  be  it  re- 
membered, has  abandoned  the  stage 
•—who  have  most  implicitly  adopted, 
tttd  methodiied  it  into  a  r^ular  sys- 
tem, by  the  adoption  of  a  style  of  versi- 
fication, and  the  invention  of  a  theory 
with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
fible  of  tragedy,  which,  whatever  may 
be  Aefr  other  merits  or  demerits,  are 
eertdnly  the  genuine  and  legitimate 
oflbpring  of  Sdifller^s  grand  principle, 
that  the  character  of  Art  is  the  first  es- 
•entiaL  Of  this  system,  thus  comple- 
ted, we  propose  to  offer  some  further 
explanation,  and  to  trace  it,  as  briefly 
as  may  be  consistent  with  our  object^ 
throng^  several  tragedies  ahready 
known  to  the  readers  of  this  Magazine. 
After  whidi,  we  have  a  few  words  to 
say  upon  die  prevalent  fashion  of  de* 


cUdndng,  in  iwespA^tsms,  against 
theimmoraUty  of  Qerman  Kteralure. 

Adolf  MCKHner,  one  of  the  most  ad« 
mired  writers  of  tiiis  new  sdiool,  in 
his  preface  to  Dsr  Nz^jn  uko  ^wan« 
rroSTE  FznauAR,  the  N!ne-«nd>' 
Twentieth  of  Pebnniry ,  fait  first  trag^ 
production,  exphinsthcse  newviewsof 
the  fable  of  tragedy,  of  which  he  was, 
we  believe,  the  inventor.  He  asserts, 
that  the  tremendous  Destiny  of  the  an-^ 
cients  is  the  only  iHisis  adequate  to 
Bupport  the  high,  ennobHug,  althou^ 
terrible,  efi^cts  of  tragedy  ;  but  that, 
in  order  to  produce  these  potent  ef- 
fiects,  such  Destiny  must  haitnonise 
with  our  reliffious  creed,  tiie  want  o( 
which  accordance  renders  the  pure 
mythological  Fate  of  die  Greek  trage- 
dians unfit  for  the  purposes  of  their 
modem  successors.  This  Christian 
modification  of  chissicsl  Destiny  he  de* 
rives  from  the  rigidly  inexorable  jns^ 
tice,  which  not  only  suflbrs  no  crime 
to  escape  its  due  punishment,  but  has 
declared  that  the  sins  of  the  father 
shall  be  visited  upon  the  children.  | 
Justice,  stem  inflexible  Justice,  is,  he  1 
maintains,  the  one  divine  attribute* 
whi(^  must  constantly  be  kept  in  view 
in  tragic  composition,  whilst  he  repro^ 
bates  all  declamation  upon  the  mercy 
of  Heaven,  as  fit  only  for  the  maudlin 
sentimentality  of  the  novelist. 

Our  readers  will  hardly,  we  ima* 
gine,  dispute  the  conformity  of  a  fable 
oonstmcted  according  to  such  prind-* 
pies,  with  the  grand  character  of  Art. 
The  system  of  versification  adopted  by 
the  new  school  is,  we  think,  no  less  so* 
Yt  appears  to  be  borrowed  fhmi  the 
Spanish  drama,  which  is,  at  presenL 
prodigiously  admired  in  Germany,  and 
consists,  like  its  prototype,  indiscri- 
minately, of  short  and  long  lines,  of 
trocfaaios  and  iambics,  of  bunk  verse 
and  rhyme,  of  couplets  and  every  va- 
rious land  of  stanza,  governed  by  no 
law,  as  far  as  our  most  diligent  per- 
quisitions have  enabled  us  to  judge, 
save  the  pleasure  or  convenience  of 
the  author.  One  point  of  regularity, 
however,  is  uniformly  observra,  to  the 
best  of  our  recollection — ^we  have  not 
die  whole  modem  theatre  of  Germany 
at  hand  to  refer  to— and  in  that  the 
pieces  in  question  difibr  firom  Spanish 
plays.  Although  blank-vme  and 
I'hyme  are  yet  more  arbitrarily  inter- 
mixed by  German  dian  bv  Spanish 
authors,  iambics  and  trocnaics,  and 
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a^d  «hofi  lines,  do  not,  in  thdr    iiiirodDccdus-toaiSNiiUv^  mhommBum 

and  misfortuiws  were  niedto  tWsilh' 


works.  si^ppUnt  and  succeed  each 
Qltier  in  an  equally  capricious  anrange- 
ment.  This  partial  r^^ularity  waa^ 
probably,  deemed  indispensable  to  the 
preservation  of  the  high  character  of 
Art ;  and  we  iodine  to  think  it  an  im- 
proTement,  although  it  roust  be  owned 
that  in  tmgediea  written  wholly  in 
short  trochaics,  the  ear  becomes  so 
completely  wesry  of  the  unaccustom* 
ed  measure,  that  a  little  variety  might 
be  felt  as  a  relief. 

The  effect  of  this  system,  thus  per- 
fected in  all  its  parts,  far  exceeds  what 
coidd  readily  have  been  anticii>ated. 
The  consciousness  of  a  highly  artificial 
design  pervades  the  whole,  and  dwells 
so  engrossinglv  upon  Uie  mind,  as  to 
leave  the  reader  almost  uninterested, 
certainly  unaffected,  amidst  trains  of 
incidents  the  most  horrible,  amidst 
situationa  of  the  deepest  jMithos,  all 
conducted  with  real  dramatic  skill,  and 


<Nf  Februarr,  and  who  |nast 
rily  have  been,  in  a  ratio  of  four  It 
one,  more  guiltv  and  more  miserabW 
than  our  iriaids  the  Hotats.  Jacob 
Horst,  the  father  of  Walter,  the  hero 
of  the  piece,  at  a  feaat  given  by  his 
iather-inplaw  in  compliment  to  hins 
upon  his  birth-day,  the  99th  of  Febru- 
ary, saw,  fell  in  love  with,  and  seduced, 
his  wife's  Vounger  sister,  who  died  ia 

S'ving  birth  to  a  dau(B^ter.  Thia  was 
td  enough,  according  to  our  notions, 
but  it  should  rather  seem  that  if  the 
d^quent  had  meekly  submitted  to 
the  punishment  naturally  consequents 
upon  his  flagitioua  conduct,  his  wi£e'a 
an{;er,  and  the  reprobation  of  hia 
neighbours,  those  sufibings  mis^ 
have  been  deemed  sufficient  eiqiiation. 
He  sinned  more  deeply  in  striviiMr  to 
avert  these  inflictions.  He  contnvcd 
to  bury  the  whole  nefarious  transac* 
with  powerful  bursts  of  strong  pas^  tion  in  the  deepeat  mystery,  rearing 
sion.    Schiller  condemned  everything    the  child  of  guilt  insecret*  When,  a£ 


like  illusion,  everything^  tencung  to 
!  excite  excessive  emotion  m  the  raider 
i  or  roecUtor,  ss  beneath  the  dignity  of 
'.  gemus,  and  bearing  more  analogy  to 
.  wax-work  imitations  of  resl  life,  than 
j  to  Statuary  —  the  one  of  the  sister 
\  arts  to  which  he  deemed  Tragedy  most 
^  akin.      He  would  surelj  be  saUsfied 
in  this  respect  with  his  discinles,  much 
of  whose  success  in  tranquillizing  our 
ayropathiea,  however,  we  attribute  to. 
tneir  versification,  which  partly  dls- 
tracta  our  attention  by  care  for  the 
placing  of  a  distant  rbjme,  and  an- 
xiety to  ascertain  what  is,  and  what  is 
not,  rhymed,  and  partly  induces  us  to 
think  tnose  agonies  must  be  very  bear- 
able, which  never  occasion  the  sufier- 
er  to  n^ect  or  forget  the  regular 
structure  of  the  most   oomplioited 
stansa* 

The  first  piece  attempted,  we  believe, 
upon  this  perfected  system,  waa  Adolf 
MQIlner's  Nxun  und  Zwanziostx 
FsBEUAR,  a  complete  exemplification 
of  the  new  principle  of  tragedy.  Upon 
one  29th  of  February,  the  father  com- 
mitted a  heinous  crime,  and  in  pu- 
nishment of  his  sin,  upon  every  return 
of  that  fatal  day,  his  children  incur 

fuUt,  or  suffer  calamity.    We  cannot 
dp  remarking,  en  passant,  that  it 
waa  exceedingly  lucky  the  first  of- 
fence waa  not  perpetrated  upon  the 
•  oftener-recurring  98th.    Werner,  an- 
other living  German  dramatist,  has 


terwards,  she  and  Walter  laet,  tbey« 
as  was  to  be  expected,  forthwith  ml 
in  love,  and  as  the  father  assigned  na 
satisfactory  reason  for  his  (^iposi  tion 
to  their  attachment,  set  little  store  by 
it.  Upon  the  29th  of  Februarv  they 
marri^,  and  the  old  £adier  died  upon 
hearing  the  news.  During  the  twelve 
years  which  have  elapsed  between  thia 
event  and  the  opening  of  the  drama, 
every  29th  of  February  haa  been  mark^ 
ed  by  affliction.  The  arrival  of  an 
unde  from  America  upon  the  fatal 
day,  discovers  the  dreadful  secret  of 
the  consanguinity  of  the  wedded  lo^ 
vers.  Walter's  feelings  are,  vrith  pow« 
erfiil  talent,  wrought  up  well  niflh  to 
frenxy,  when,  convincing  himself  that 
Death  claims  the  of&pring  of  compli- 
cated guilt,  that  hia  o£^ded  father's 
shade  must  be  propitiated  by  sacrifice, 
he  stabs  his  only  remaining  child. 
This  strange  and  horrUde  drama,  li- 
mited to  one  act,  ia  written  in  short 
trochaics,  rhymed  throughout,  coup* 
lets  and  stanxas  being,  as  usual,  inter- 
mixed. 

In  MuUner's  next  wprk,  Dix 
ScHULD,  Guilt,  the  parental of^ce  is 
so  small,  simply  refusing  alms  to  a 

S'psy,  that  we  really  cannot  believe 
le  sins  and  misfortunes  of  the  son, 
although  denounced  in  consequence^ 
to  be  infiicted  for  its  chsstisement ; 
but  must  suppose  that  to  have  only 
produced  U  nceuddf  t intrigue,  whilst 


tibt  iMifrMAffii  Hke  oilier  heroM  oC 
mm  ■c^Miiitface,  the  mmI^  of  hit 
own  BBooBtroUed  pnattoit;  thongh 
ipsiDust  oheerre  here,  M  in  D£&  Nbun 
HMD  ZwANamsTE  FsBftUAKy  ftod  in 
JHbAlmavimsebw,  theoahonkice  are 
hrooghc  about  by  the  preciee  meana 
adopted  to  guard  agaioat  them.  The 
alory  of  Die  Scbuld  ia»  aa  our  read- 
era  may  recoUecty  that  a  Spanish  hidy, 
vhen  near  her  aecond  confineinent, 
unhickily  reiected  the  aupplicatioDa 
of  a  gipay ;  that  the  exaaperated  men* 
dicant  predicted  that  her  unborn  babe 
would  murder  her  eldeat  eon;  that 
the  siroeratitioaa  and  terrified  mother 

tare  tne  predeatined  murderer  to  a 
wediah  counteaa,  who  paased  him 
Upon  her  husband  for  their  own  son ; 
that  this  anppoaitiout  Hugo,  Count  <^ 
Ocrindury  immediately  upon  becoming 
hia  own  maater,  visited  his  native 
country,  Soain,  and  there,  at  a  bull* 
flgjbt,  aaved  the  life  of  hia  unknown 
brother,  Cadoa,  beeoroing  in  conae-» 

auenoe  hia  booom  friend ;  but  unludc- 
y  fell  ia  love,  ere  long,  with  Car- 
loa'a  beautiful  wife,  Rlvira,  whose  a£^ 
fectiona  he  apeedily  gained ;  that  Don 
Carloa  grew  jeakma ;  that  Hu^, 
tempted  by  a  favourable  opportunity 
dnm]^  a  hunting  party,  shot  his 
friend,  who,  when  found,  was  suppo* 
aed  to  have  accidentally  diot  himsdf ; 
and  that  Hugo  afterwards  married  the 
widow,  who,  with  her  only  child,  bc* 
companied  him  home  to  Oerindur* 

All  this,  which  precedea  the  opening 
of  the  tn^gedv,  is  naturally  and  hap- 
pily dev^ped  in  its  progress.  The 
pieoe  consists  merely  of  the  arrival  of 
bon  Valeros,  the  father  of  the  de- 
caused  Don  Carlos,  to  visit  his  daugh- 
ter-in-law and  grandchild ;  the  gra- 
dual awakening  of  his  suspicions  t^ 
specting  Hugo% crime;  the  discovery 
of  the  fatal  deed,  as  well  as  of  the  re- 
lationship of  the  parties;  the  feelings 
of  all  upon  the  occasion ;  and  the  final 
dcatha  of  Hugo  and  Elvira  bj  their 
own  hands.  This  is  wdl  conducted, 
exciting  and  keeping  up  both  curiosi- 
ty and  interest :  and,  what  is  more  to 
our  purpose,  the  whole  exhibits  the 
aame  hagtk  character  of  Art,  the  same 
inexorable  Justice,  aa  Dbr  Nxun  und 
ZwAKZiGSTxFfiSatiAJu  DieSchulb 
is  written  in  short  trochaic  lines, 
rhymed  and  unrhymed. 

Xdin9  Ynoved,  King  Yngurd,  dif- 
fers in  many  reapects  from  the  trage- 
dies of  whidi  we  nave  spoken.    It  is 


wHHen  in  iambiea  of  tite  ordinary 
length,  iarhymed  throug^iOut,  although 
wim  the  usual  intermixture  of  couplets 
and  stanzas ;  and,  although  still  found- 
ed upon  the  principle  of  inexorable 
Justice,  it  presents  us  neither  with  pro- 
genitoiial  guilt,  to  be  visited  upon  the 
heroes,  nor  with  nredicted  calamitiea 
to  be  inflicted.  We  should  naturally 
have  called  it  an  historical  play,  if  thq 
author  had  not  infbrme^  ns,  in  a  sort 
of  orefator^  postscript,  if  we  may  use 
such  an  Inah  form  of  speech,  that  the 
subject  ia  entirely  fictitious.  Yngurd^ 
it  will  be  recollected,  is  a  peasant,  who, 
by  ^nt  of  merit,  having  married  the 
daughter  of  the  late  King  of  Norway, 
has  succeeded  to  his  father-in-law's 
throne,  and  is  engaged,  during  the 
tragedy,  in  contcncUug  for  its  posses- 
sion againat  Oscar,  a  posthumous  son 
of  his  predecessor,  by  a  wife  espoused 
subsequently  to  his  own  nommatioii 
aa  successor.  The  character  of  Yn- 
gurd is  ably  conceived  and  painted. 
His  consciousness  of  the  superiority 
of  his  own  abilities,  his  impatience 
of  anv  interference  by  the  states  of  the 
Idngoom,  with  an  authoritv  which  he 
exercises  wisely  and  for  the  good  of 
his  subjects,  but  chooses  to  exercise 
arbitrarilv,  are  happily  contrasted  with 
the  painrol  sense  of  the  responsible 
situatbn  to  which  he  is  bom^  the  dif- 
fidence of  his  own  talents,  and  the 
wiUinffness  to  relieve  his  conscience 
by  yielding  to  the  guidance  of  others, 
delineated  in  Alf,  hereditary  King  of 
Denmark,  the  maternal  uncle,  and  the 
guardian  of  Oscar.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  the  play,  the  character  of  the 
hero  is  wholly  changed;  or  rather, 
perhaps  we  should  say,  the  vices  which 
nis  situation  might  produce,  and  those 
into  which  his  good  qualities  might, 
if  ungovetned  and  exaggerated,  dege- 
nerate, acquire  the  preponderance  ovex 
his  virtues.  In  despair  at  the  probable 
loes  of  a  battle,  Yngurd  calls  upon 
Satan  for  the  assistance  which  Heaven 
refuses  to  his  prayera,  and  from  that 
instant  becomes,  apparently,  the  ah- 
solute  property  of  his  Infemid  Miges- 
ty,  who  had  bv  no  means  so  perform- 
ed his  part  of  the  contract,  as  to  be 
entitled  to  payment,  for  the  battle  was 
actually  gained  at  the  moment  of  hia 
invocation  b^  the  rash  monarch.  Thi# 
aeems  to  lu  inconsistent.  Yngurd,  aa 
he  is  represented,  would  certainly  have 
aold  himself  to  the  devil  rather  than 
hiive  endured  the  mortification  of  de- 
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teat,  hot  tiM  case  muft  have  been  iiw 
mnediably  denerate^  hit  troopt  roated 
and  dispersed  beyond  all  possibility  of 
being  rallied,  before  his  self-eoaft- 
dence  would  have  looked  abroad  for 
•ttocour.  But  to  return  to  our  more 
especial  business.  The  consequences 
oftbe  invocation  are  in  perfect  unison 
with  the  fearM  doctrine  of  implacable 
Justice.  Yngurd  has  sinned  m  wish, 
and  must  suffer.  His  self-reliance  is 
lost :  he  becomes  suspicious  and  tyran^ 
nioi.  His  wife,  Irma,  too,  had  com- 
mitted a  fault.  She  had  discovered 
that  her  young  step-mother  was  in 
love  with  Yngurd,  and  had,  throng 
jealousy,  calumniated  her,  disputing 
Oscar's  legitimaey.  She  is  punished 
with,  and  through  her  husband.  Yn- 
gurd  commands  the  murder  of  Oscar, 
whom  he  has  taken  prisoner,  repents, 
and  recalli  the  mandate ;  but  too  late. 
His  only  daughter,  who  was  deeply 
enamoured  of  her  youthful  unde,  de- 
ttroyshersdf ;  his  wife,  Irma,  breaks 
her  heart;  and  Yngurd  himself  is 
presently  killed  by  his  subjects  in  a 
tumidtuary  insurrection,  leaving  his 
crown,  by  what  law  of  succession  we 
know  not,  to  King  Alf. 

Die  Albakesbrin,  the  Albanese, 
Hke  KoNiG  Ynourd,  is  written  in 
iambics  of  the  usual  length,  but  inter* 
mingles  blank  verse  with  rhyme.  In 
^is  piece,  we  have  both  a  father's 
crime  to  punish,  and  predicted  cala* 
mities  to  bring  down  upon  the  chil- 
dren* Basil,  King  of  Sicily,  had  vio- 
lated a  law,  whidi  enacted  that,  if  a 
King  of  Sicily  having  a  son  by  a  first 
marriage,  should  contract  a  second,  he 
forfeited  his  crown,  ips^  J(uto,  to  his 
son,  die  regency,  in  case  of  the  mmo- 
rity  of  such  son,  becoming  the  right 
of  the  Duke  of  Camastro  for  the  time 
bein|;.  Basil,  having  lost  the  mother 
of  his  eldest  son,  Fernando,  married 
again,  and  became  the  father  of  Enrico, 
retaining  his  ewwn.  The  Duke  of 
Camastro  rebelled,  and  surprising  the 
King,  the  young  Queen  was  killed  in 
the  eonfusion.  Basil  afterwards  de- 
feating uidtakingthe  duke,  ordered  his 
instant  execution,  in  revenge  for  his 
wife's  death.  It  was  then  that  Camas- 
tro  breathed  the  fearful  curse,  upon 
whidi  the  ploy  turns.  He  prayed  that, 
as  Basil  struck  his  head  bleeding  to  the 
earth,  so  he,  Basil,  might  see  adearly 
bdored  head  set  1^  bleeding  on  hi  ' 
that  as  he,  Camastro^  was  dain 


womaiL  BO,  throinni  one  wouan, 
might  lose  both  hti 


Jacob  Horst,  and  Donna  Laura,  i»-» 
stead  of  submitting  to  his  ftte,  tried 
to  avert  it.  Yet,  really  the  means 
he  employed  were  such  as  we  ooulA 
scarcely  find  in  our  hearts  to  cBssnade 
any  parent  fhmi  adopting — ^be  only 
laboured  to  increase  to  the  utmost  te 
natural  aflbction  subsisting  between 
the  brothers.  In  this  he  so  iWy  sue- 
oeeded,  that  they  were  always  sacri* 
fidng  their  wishes  and  interests  to 
each  other.  Fernando  declared  to 
some  malcontents,  that  if  Enrico  de- 
sired lo  reign  he  would  resign  hte 
erown  to  him ;  and  Enrico,  discover- 
ing that  Fernando  was  in  love  with 
Aibana,  of  whom  he  himself  was  vio« 
lently  enamoured,  not  only  concealed 
his  own  passion,  but  Isboured  to  make 
himself  disagreeable  to  her,  in  order 
to  transftr  her  incipient  prefermce  fbr 
himself  to  his  brother.  The  further 
eonsequence  of  this  excessive  fVatemal 
attadiment  S»,  that  when  Fernando 
falls  in  a  battle  widi  .the  Moors,  and 
half  the  curse  is  apparently  fulfilled 
by  the  exhibition  of  nis  head  upon  the 
mast  of  a  Moorish  vessel,  Enrico,  un- 
able to  support  his  double  load  of  sor- 
rows, goes  mad.  When  the  skill  of 
the  physician  has  restored  the  prhice's 
senses,  and,  aided  bv  the  King's  en« 
treaties  and  reproaoies,  has  wrung 
from  both  him  and  Aibana  confessions 
of  the  real  state  of  their  hearts,  the 
unexpected  re-appearance  of  Fernan- 
do cannot  replace  all  in  sttitu  mo.  Tet* 
nando,  discovering  that  his  happiness 
has  been  purchased  at  the  expanse  of 
his  brother's  and  wife's,  takes  poison 
to  nut  himself  out  of  the  way,  and 
enanle  them  to  marry ;  and  Enrico, 
reknsing  into  insanity  at  the  catas- 
trophe, stabs  himself  This  is,  in 
truth.  Justice,  nothing  but  Justice ! 
But,  in  one  very  important  point,  Dit 
Albamesbbik  differi  fhmi  the  prece- 
ding  pieces.  In  those  the  heroes  con- 
tribute by  their  own  faults  to  their 
misfortunes;  whilst  Fernando,  Enfi- 
00,  and  Aibana,  really  voS&  by  and 
dirough  their  vhtues. 

Grillparser,  MQUner's  chief  rival, 
has  adc^ted  die  same  principle  in  his 
AHHFaAi; — a  word  which,  we  think, 
might  best  be  Englished  by  Fore- 
mother— and  has  6arried  it  even  fUn* 
ther,  for  there  the  sin  is  visited  upon 
the  third  and  fimrth  generation.  The 
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iw^htfntit  0I  th«  AavwMAv  buni^ 
introdttoed  a  tpurlotwheur  into  the  ao# 
We  fiuniljof  Borotin,  she  cumot  xeit 
fin  her  grave,  nntil  her  crime  be  expi- 
ated, and  its  conseanencet  remedied 
by  the  extinction  of  tne  intnislTe  Hne. 
lliis  is  finally  effected  in  the  pky 
thnmgfa  a  sari«of  horrible  cahmiities. 
The  son  of  the  count  Juving  been 
stolen  in  his  infancy  by  a  robber,  is 
hrongbt  up  in  his  supposed  fhther's 
pofession ;  falls  in  love,  as  unwitting- 
ingly  as  CEdipus,  with  his  sister ;  kills 
his  father  in  a  scuffle  with  the  Bow- 
street  officers  of  Poland ;  and  finally 
dies  in  the  embrace  of  his  ghostly 
Ahnfr  ACT,  whom  he  mistakes  for  Ber- 
tha. The  old  lady,  when  her  penance 
U  completed,  by  the  disasters  of  her 
descendants,  wnich,  with  truly  disin- 
tenested  maternal  love,  she  had  vainly 
endeavoured  to  prevent,  ends  the  tra- 
gedy bv  going  quietly  home  intp 
ner  hitnerto-untenanted  monument 
.-*—Dix  AaKFRAu  is  written  in  the  same 
measure  as  Die  Schuls. 

It  were  needtov  further  to  aocnmu^ 
late  examples.  The  principle  upon 
which  all  these  modem  tragedies  are 
founded,  has  been  abundantly  illus- 
trated, and  the  high  character  of  art, 
resulting  from  so  systematic  a  con- 
struction of  fable,  may  be  readily  conf 
ceived.  Of  the  extraordinary  effect 
thus  vnrought,  in  lending  to  tne  deep 
passions  of  tragedy  mucn  of  the  im*- 
MBsibility  of  tem^rament  more  luu- 
Ditually  characterising  statuary,  no 
adequate  idea  can  be  formed,  without 
rescung  the  works  in  question  at  full 
len^^.  Of  the  degree  in  which  the 
versification  contributes  to  this  mar- 
vellous calmness,  however,  we  may 
nerhaps  afford  our  readers  some  notion, 
by  translating  short  portions  of  two 
or  three  scenes.  We  shall  take  the 
long  ismbio  lines  from  Mullner's  Al- 
BAKiSEBiv,  and  the  short  trochaic 
lines  from  the  Ahnfrau  of  the  more 
poetic  Grillparzer,  with  whose  genius 
they  seem  better  to  accord ;  although, 
jpernaps,  the  very  richness  of  his  poe*- 
try  tends  to  heighten  their  undramar 
tic  effect. 

BenvoHo,  the  physician,  is  remon- 
itrating  with  Albana  upon  her  iinus- 
tioe,  in  hating  Enrico  as  her  rival  in 
the  heart  of  her  lost  husband,  when 
she  abruptly  interrupts  bin  thua ;— * 

Tbe  Frinee*s  state«-Tbey  deem  bim 
bere  insane— 


XMH  Mst<k.wliieh  with  CbiiyUs*  whid, 

pool  force 
Gashes  from   some  yet  undiMover'dl 

source; 
Haste,  good  BenvoJio^haste  to  ascertain  t 
Femando's  fiOl?  Had  grief  such  fearful 

might. 
Could  I  tbe  consort  of  my  love  svnrive? 
Enrico's  fault?— So  small!— No,  blame 

so  slight 
Not  thus  the  very  frame  of  man  can  rive. 
Then  say  what  cause  ? 

BerwoUo.  Haply  ambition ;  he 

Lost  his  first  battle  on  his  native  sea. 
Through  that  defeat  his  brother-— 

jtAanm.  No!  Ohnol 
He*s  strong;  bis  giant  will  brooks  no 

control ; 
Did  the  Moor's  triumph  thus  convulse 

his  soul, 
Xong  since  he  had  sought  vengtanoe  en 

the  foe. 
A  hero's  shame  would  shrink  from  man* 

lyeyes; 
From  woman*-most  of  all  from  me-^he 

flies. 
JBeru  From  you?— A  doubtM  Ugh^ 

gleams  on  my  mind. 
AL  I[yet  repent  not  that,  a  sister  kin^ 
I  tended,  as  I  thought,  his  dying  bed, 
Supported  on  mine  arm  bis  burning  he%^ 
And  forced  a  woman's  quickly  wounded 

ear, 
Fever's  wild  wandering  phantasies  to 

hear. 
Then,  save  myself  Enrico  none  endured ; 
No  medicine  took,  save  from  my  hand 

alone; 
He  knew  me  not,  yet  still  my  softest 

tone 
Could  pierce  the  darkness  that  his  mind 

obscured. 
I  saved  him — What  excuses  can  your  skill 
Devise  for  thanklessness  riring  to  hate? 
Ben,  Does  he  express  it  ? 
jIU  Sinee  his  altered  state  - 
I  may  not  see  him;  nay,  he  swears  to 

Whoever  grates  his  ear  with  my  name'a 
sound. 

JBSm.  Tou  must  surprise  him. 

JL  Howl 

JBSm:  And  in  my  sight 

Al,  Wherefore? 

Ben.  The  tempest's  tossings  bring  0 
light 
Oft-times  what  in  the  ocean's  depths  lie 
drowned. 

In  the  strikingly  dramatic  scene,  \n 
which,  for  the  purpose  of  prc^rii^ 
the  vet  infirm  mind  of  Enrico  for  his 
brotner's  return,  Manuel  relates,  aiia 
tale  devised  in  order  to  throw  Sicily  in- 
to confusion,  the  history  of  Fexnaimo  s 
escape,  after  narrating  the  exchange  of 
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dotbes,  and  ihe  eaptuie  <^tbepriiioe, 

MaDuel  proceeds — 

j^ummoned  before  Almanzar,  he  was  que»^ 

tioned 
If  any  save  himself  were  near  the  prince 
When  he  was  slain.  He  answerM,  «  None 

besides/' 
Instant  the  Moor  commanded  that  the 

troop 
Who  captured  him  should  die.    He  ask- 
ed the  reason ; 
The  Moor  replied,  **  Were  you  no  more 

than  two- 
Well  do  they  merit  death  who  shot  the 

prince. 
The  cowards  might  have  taken  the  Infont 
Alive;  and  with  the  island,  whence  his  race 
Ezpeird  my  sires,  his&therhad  redeem- 
ed him."' 
Zealously  he  remonstrated.    In  vain  I 
The  victims  were  brought  manacled.— 

Compassion 
Mastered  him  then,  and  '*  Spare  them  V* 

he  exclaimed ; 
••lam  the  prince!** 

Basil*  Don  Manuel  ?  Deceiver ! 
Oh  this  is  truth !  This  is  Pemando*s  heart! 
You  do  it  masterly ;  so  circumstanced 
He  had  revealed  himself. 
Man-  Almanzar  heard, 
Uncrediting,  the  truth,  for  it  possess*d 
No  show  of  likelihood.    *'  Kind-hearted 

fool" 
He  caird  him,  nodded,  and  the  victims 

fell. 
Tlie  truth,  in  virtue's  cause  no  longer 

needed, 
Shrank  back  beneath  the  guardianship  of 

wisdom. 
He  hoped  from  his  &Ise  name  an  easy 

ransom. 
JBa,  Incredible !  would  he  thus  leave 

to  chance 
The  healing  of  my  wounded  heart?— 

His  wife's  ?— 
Bis  brother's  too?  *Tis  not  to  be  believed! 
Man.  I  now  arrived  at  Tunis;  the  In* 

fant 
1  knew  not,  and  beneath  his  borrowed 

name, 
Orlando^  did  Almanzar  introduce  him. 
Advising  that  with  him  I  should  concert 
The  scheme  projected  for  your  overthrow. 

Most  it  behoved  me  to  devise  a  tale 
Of  the  Intent's  surviving,  which,  >vhen 

used, 
Might  easily  be  proved  a  falsehood.  Who 
Thereto  so  serviceable  as  the  knight. 
The  witness  of  his  death  ?  Alone  toge^er, 
I  questioned  him,  and  my  intent  dis- 
closed. 
He  wondered  at  my  confidence,  and  I 
BfMie  him  remember  that  unto  Almaniar, 
My  firm  ally,  he  wis  a  prisoner, 


And  to  be  freed,  only  when  my  deaigne' 
On  Sicily,  aided  by  him,  sneceeded. 
Silent  he  meditated  long,  then  said, 
«  Hark  to  my  story,  duke."     He  told 

it;  'twas 
The  story  you  have  heard,  told  with  mora 

fire. 
Tiruth  lived  and  breathed  Ia  what^  as  aa 

invention. 
He  passed  upon  me.  I  beheld  Fernando 
Live,  act,  and  suffer.     Admiration,  lovoi 
Swelled  in  my  bosom,  bursting  from  mint 

eyes 
In  tears.    Lost  in  the  story,  I  forgot 
Him,  who,  relating  it,  could  nor  be  living; 
Nor  yet  Orlando,  save  as  he  deceived  me ; 
And  wildly  asked,  **  Where  is  he  ?  Let 

me  see  him  1 
He  must  be  free,  be  happy,  be  a  king. 
And  bless  me  with  a  friend's,  a  brother's 

name !" 
With  dewy  eye  he  gazed  on  mo— •*  Ca- 

mastro, 
F6e  of  my  fkther  !**  he  exclaimed,  ••  Tl^ 

tears 
Challenge  my  confidence— lam  Feman^ 

do! 
Revenge  thyself  on  him  wlko  slew  thy 

father 
By  giving  back  his  son  long  wept  as  dead!" 

We  could  with  pleasure  go  on  traii«- 
lating  this  harmonious  ami  tragedy^ 
like  blank  verse^  but  fear  we  have  al« 
ready  been  tempted  by  that^  and  the 
fine  picture  of  tne  power  of  virtue,  to 
extract  more  than  sufficient  for  our 
ptupose,  which  is  simply  to  contrast 
the  tone  of  truth  and  nature,  and  Ui^ 
to  our  minds,  dramatic  character  of 
the  blank  verse,  with  the  rhymed  dia- 
logue of  the  same  autfaoH-.  But  the 
dramatic  diaracter  may  be  matter  Of 
opinion;  and,  according  to  ScbiUer, 
the  tone  of  truth  and  nature  is  oljec« 
tionable.  No  such  fault  can  reason- 
abl;^  be  found  with  the  following  tro- 
chaics,  however  beautiful  in  hnagerj, 
and  just  in  delineation  of  the  human 
heart.  When  old  Count  Borotin  and 
his  household  are  gone  out  with  the 
troops  sent  to  apprdiend  the  banditti. 
Bertha,  terrifiea  at  her  solitude,  comes 
to  her  betrothed  biid^room'i  diamr- 
ber-door,  exclaiming — 
Jaromirl  MyJaromirl 
Answer,  answer !— All  is  quiet. 
All  is  silent  as  the  grav^. 

How  shall  I  subdue  this  anguish  ^ 
How  repress  this  dread  prophet 
That  upon  my  heavy  bosom 
Hangs,  a  snl^  thunder-cloud  ? 
Oh !  I  see't,  in  distance  far 
Fsdet the  hereof  eaehatar;  » 
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Sl^^lit  sinks  ill  snddcn  gloom* 
A^gry  thunden  speak  my  doom. 
And  with  murky,  bat-like  wings, 
<— Weil  I  feel  its  steady  aigiit— ^- 
Sorrow  round  my  temples  clings. 
Darkling  pow*r !  Too  well  I  know 
What  to  me  tliou  bring^st  of  woe ! 
Must  I  to  myself  proclaim  thee  ? 
Losing !  Losing !  Must  I  name  thee  ? 
Oh  misfortune's  whole  domain 
Kougbt  can  threat  beyond  thy  pain ! 
Woe  is  me !  Possess  and  lose ! 
Possess  and  lose  I 

We  must  observe^  that  we  hare 
closely  followed  the  original  in  the 
mixture  of  rhymed  and  unrhymed 
Verses. — ^When,  upon  Jaromir's  re- 
tam>  Bertha,  having  discovered  what 
he  is,  calls  him,  in  accents  of  agony, 
*'  Robber !"  he  replies — 
Yes,  I  am,  unhappy  maiden. 
Yes,  I  am  what  thou  hast  said ! 
He  whom  all  with  cnrses  name, 
Whom  awaits  a  death  of  shame, 
Whom  the  peasant,  fearing  evil. 
Prays  against  as  'gainst  the  devil ; 
He  whom  fothers  to  their  children. 
As  a  terrible  example. 
Show,  and  warning  whisper,  **  Tremble, 
Lest  ye  ever  him  resemble." 
Yes,  I  am,  nnbappy  maiden. 
Yes,  I  am  vrhMt  thou  bast  said. 
He,  whom  blood-stained  thickets  fear, 
Hc^  whom  murderers  hold  dear, 
Hc^  the  robber  Jaromir. 

B^  Woe  is  ope  1 

Jbr,  Art  fri^t^n'df  naalden  ? 
Han^  maifHeii,  at  the  title 
Does  iliy  heart'f  blood  shudd*ring  run  ? 
Yield  not  thus  to  tenrors  light ; 
What  but  beard  thy  soul  can  blight. 
Hapless  maiden,  I  have  done. 
Qid,  this  eye,  in  thine  that  revels. 
Glares  destruction  to  the  wand'rer ; 
Girl,  this  voice  to  thee  so  winnings 
Was  the  robber  arm*s  associate 
Palsying  bosoms  yet  unwounded ; 
Girl,  this  hand  that  softly,  fondly 
Plays  with  thine  in  tender  mood. 
It  has  reek*d  with  human  blood. 
'  Shake  not  thus  thy  lovely  head. 
Yes,  I'm  he,  unhappy  maiden. 
llifaik'st  thou,  for  mine  eyes  are  dim. 
For  mmerved  hangs  every  limb, 
Por  my  voice  sounds  trembling  weak, 
Think'st  thoa  *tts  not  truth  I  speak? 
Ob,  in  many  a  kmely  hour, 
Gan  remorse  with  fearfal  pow'r 
Wring  the  rob^r's  haggard  spirit ! 
Bcttha,  dearest  Bertha,  hear ! 
He,  vboae  tear-drowo'd  eye  in  vain 
9eeka  frooi  thioeia  look  tb  gain, 
la  the  robber  lironir! 

Vol-  X¥m. 


We  have  thus,  to  the  best  of  oor 
abilities  explained  the  nature  both  of 
the  various  revolutions  which  the  Ger« 
inan  drama  has  undergone,  and  of  its 
present  state.  Of  the  faults  of  the  new 
system,  we  are  as  conscious  as  can  be 
any^ critic,  classic  or  romantic;  yet 
we  must  acknowledge,  that,  despite 
those  faults,  we  r^ard  even  thia  high* 
ly  artificial,  and  because  artificial  un«» 
interesting,  system,  as  a  great  improve- 
ment fVom  the  kte  d^radatimi  of  the 
stage,  and  devoutly  pray  that  it  may 
not,  by  a  fresh  redaction,  be  thrown 
back  into  the  prosaic  oommon-place  c£ 
every^daylife.  If  we  might  hope  that 
experience  and  matured  taste— this  last 
is  a  quality  neculiariy  wanted  in  Gerw 
many — should  correct  prevailing  extra* 
vagances,  our  ^pectaticms  ih>m  the 
future  efibrts  of  Adolf  MCiUner  and 
Franz  Grillparzer  would  certainly  be 
very  high. 

We  now  turn  to  the  diorge  of  im- 
morality habitually  brought  against 
German  literature  by  persons  forming 
their  o[nnion,  chiefly,  we  suspect, 
from  the  Stranger.  This  accusation 
has  been  lately  renewed,  with  a  zeal 
in  the  cause  of  virtue  which  we  re- 
verenoe,  ev^  whilst  we  regret  that  it 
should  not  have  been  tempered  by  a 
somewhat  soimder  discretion,  and  a 
somewhat  more  profound  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  The  occasion  dT  this 
recent  attack  was  the  delivery  of  a 
Course  of  Lectures  upon  General  Li- 
terature to  an  assemoly,  containing, 
we  beh'eve,  representatives  of  most  of 
the  orders  of  society  into  which  the  po- 
miktion  of  the  huge  metropolis  of  the 
British  empire  ia  divided,  by  a  ver^  in- 
telligent foreigner,  for  whose  cntical 
acumen  and  extensive  erudition  we 
profess  a  hearty  reject.  It  can  de- 
tract so  little  from  the  merits  of  a  na- 
tive of  southern  olimes,  to  say  that  he 
is  less  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
wildly  imaginative  poetry  of  the  north, 
than  with  the  mekdious  strains  of  hit, 
own  fair  sunny  land,  that  we  trust  the 
distinguished  individual  alluded  to 
will  not  suspect  us  of  the  slightest  wish 
to  depvedate  his  abilities,  when  we 
ia^,  that  the  exaggerated,  and,  in  some 
pmnts,  groundless  imputations  of  the 
most  leuned  Italian  wooldhave  scarce- 
ly ref lured  notioe,  if  there  did  not 
prevail  in  this  country  prejudices  upon 
the  subiject,  which  might  appear  ex- 
traordinary in  a  nation  springing  firom 
«P 
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a  kindred  stock,  and  denying  its  best 
feeHogs  and  institutions  from  a  kin- 
dred source ;  but  wbicb  arise,  we  ap- 
prehend, partly  from  imperfect  infor- 
mation, partly  from  the  almost  morbid 
fiistidiousness  in  matters  of  taste  cha- 
racterising our  most  highly  cultivated 
classes,  and  partly,  and  chiefly,  from 
those  practical  habits  of  business  that 
inspire  us  with  a  sort  of  Buonapar- 
tean  horror  for  the  idealism,  ideologie 
Napolieon  called  it,  the  waking  dreams 
and  unreal  reveries  of  our  Teutonic, 
thoroughlv-at-leisure  cousins. 

The  bill  of  indictment  last  preferred 
against  German  authors  may  be  redu- 
ced to  three  heads,  including  the  end 
and  the  means.  First,  That  in  every 
work  of  imagination,  their  main  ol>- 
ject  is  to  propagate  the  doctrines  of 
what  is  familiarly  named  French  phi- 
losophy. Secondly,  That  in  order  to 
this,  tney  uniformly  select. for  their, 
heroes  and  heroines,  persons  staiaed 
with  the  most  atrocious,  or  the  most 
revolting  crimes,  decking  them  in  the 
most  alluring  colours,  And  exciting  the 
most  intense  interest  in  their  fortunes. 
And  thirdly.  That  with  the  same  view, 
they  abrc^te  ever;^  restraint  of  moral 
responsibuity,  by  inculcating,  or  ra- 
ther founding  their  stories  upon  the 
dogma  of  Fatalism. 

With  regard  to  the  first  and  prind- 
nal  charge,  we  must  say,  that  the  cold- 
ly irreligious  and  immoral  doctrines 
of  French  Philosophy  are  so  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  the  passion,  senti- 
ment, idealism,  and  wild  imagination, 
apparently  indigenous  to  Germany, 
that  we  consider  their  prevailing  per- 
manently or  extensively  beyond  the 
Rhine  as  a  moral  impossibility.  That 
Kotzebue,  and  one  infinitely  his  su- 
perior in  genius,  Wieland,  were  deep- 
ly tainted  with  them,  we  freely  ad- 
mit. But  Wieland,  with  all  the 
splendour  of  his  intdlectual  endow- 
ments, was,  if  not  a  copyist  of  Vol- 
taire, yet  so  enamoured  of,  so  bewitdi- 
ed  by,  the  iHrillaacy  of  wH  and  versa- 
tility of  talent,  distinguishing  that 
Coryphee  of  the  Ena^elopedie,  that  not- 
withstanding the  rich  vein  of  beauti- 
fully poetical  fancy  displayed  by  the 
author  of  Obbron,  we  can  hardly 
redcon  him  among  the  really  original 
and  national  writers.  Kotzebue  in- 
disputably possessed  a  powerful  and 
hi^nly  dramatic  skill  in  awakening  an 
agitating  interest  in  the  fate  of  his 
heroes,  and  the  devdopment  of  his 
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plots ;  but  Kotzebue,  although  enthif*^ 
siastically  admired  for  a  season,  is  now 
held  in  very  low  estimation  in  Ger- 
many, and  cannot  be  regarded  as  the 
representative,  or  even  as  a  specimen, 
of  the  literary  genius  of  his  country; 
The  writings  of  Schiller  and  Groethe, 
the  master-spirits  of  their  nation,  bear 
too  strongly  the  impress  of  all  those 
poetical  ana  peculiar  Teutonic  charac- 
teristics to  wnich  they  owe  their  beau- 
ties and  their  defects,  to  allow  of  our 
entertaining  a  suspidon  that  they 
could  have  condescended  to  borrow 
anything  from  their  frivolous  and  ma- 
thematical Grallic  neighbours;  a  sus- 
picion from  which  we  should  have 
thought  that  the  younger  writers  who 
have  sprung  up  since  the  period  when 
Frencn  tyranny  and  oppression  first 
fanned  every  latent  GnDark  of  nationali- 
ty into  a  devouring  flame,  might  have 
l>een  equally  exempted  by  their  ten- 
denc]|r  to  an  unintelligible  mysticism. 
With  r^ard  to  Uie  selection  of 
heroes. — Kotzebue,  we  have  already 
said,  we  fredy  give  up.  Sdiiller,  in 
his  Robbers,  certainly  has  shown  us 
a  youth  of  excellent  natural  dispod- 
tion,  driven  by  treachery,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  nis  own  irre^^nlarities,  to 
become  a  Captun  of  Randitti ;  and  baa 
done  this  with  such  efi^t,  that,  as  we 
are  told,  a  whole  German  Univmity, 
after  witnesdng  the  performance  of 
the  piece,  went  forth  to  rob  on  the 
highway^  We  fancy  it  is  only  in  a 
German  University  that  ^di  results 
need  be  feared.  At  least  we  are  not 
aware  of  «ny  sensible  incroBse  of  work 
at  our  g:iol-tlelivfriea  bcin^  produ- 
ced, dthcr  by  the  enacting  of  the 
royal  Hai*s  Gadahill  exploit^^  or  by 
the  pictures  lately  presented  to  m  iu 
the  magic  mirror  of  an  unknown  En-» 
chanter,  of  Hob  Roy  and  Robin  Hood. , 
Karl  Moor  is,  however,  tlie  only  hero 
of  this  re prebe risible  description  to  be 
found  in  S  di  IUlt  "a  wo  r  k  b.  Th  e  othe  r 
personages  whom  he  introduces  to  us- 
as  claimants  upon  our  sympathy,  are 
as  fVee  from  fault  as  most  of  our  ac- 
quaintances. Groethe  and  the  new 
school  take  their  heroes,  good  or  bad, 
according  to  drcumstances ;  and  we 
apprehend  that  few  stages  or  private 
rooms  can  afibrd  a  company  of  more 
perfectly  virtuous  characters  than  the 
Dramatis  Persona  of  Dix  Albanes- 
SRiN,  whose  delineation,  even  when 
reason  and  religion  teadi  us  to  disap- 
prove of  some  of  thdr  aotiona,  gives  a 
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jn&te  of  exiltatkm.  to  hamtii  iMlxm, 
by  diflplaring  the  •elf.deTOtio&  and 
8df-a»erifioe  of  which  it  is  esteemed 
capeUe. 

When  criminal  heroes  are  brought 
forward,  whatever  interest  may  be  ex- 
dled  in  their  behalf— and  we  confess 
.we  know  of  no  sorrow  that  can  excite 
.deeper  or  more  painfid  interest  than 
remoars^ — ^we  do  not  penceive  that  it 
is  done  in  any  way  calenlated  to  ren^ 
der  their  examples  seductive.  Indeed, 
.we  think  that  Dix  Schuu>,  which  was 
quoted  in  the  late  Lectures  in  proof 
of  this  accusation,  might  be  referred 
to  for  its  disproof.  If  the  representa* 
^icm  of  two  persons,  under  the  drcum- 
stanoesof  Hugo  and  Elvira,  misersbb 
even  in  the  possession  of  their  dearest 
wishes, — ^Hugo,with  Spanish  passions, 
and  Scandinavian  Jmagination  andfeel- 
inga;  tortured  by  the  recollection  of 
his  crim^  to  a  uegree  well  nigh  d^ 
atructive  of  all  onoyment  in  the  so- 
ciety of  the  still  idohzed  being,  to  ob- 
tsin  whom  it  was  perpetrated;  and 
finally,  when  he  discovers  the  affinity 
that  doubles  its  atrocity,  madly  rush*- 
ing  from  iUs  he  can  no  longer  endure^ 
**  to  others  that  we  know  not  of;" — 
Elvira,  the  glowing  daughter  of  a 
Southern  sun,  adoring  her  second  hu»- 
hand,  even  to  the  smuing  in  his  sui- 
cide, oppiessed  with  terrors  inspired 
by  her  remorse  for  having  suffered  her 
heart  to  stray  towards  him  during  the 
life  of  her  mst,— the  whole  extent  of 
her  oflSmding — and  resolutely,  al^ 
though  nuconsdousl^,  closing  her  eyes 
agunst  vague  suspicions  of  his  guilt, 
iniidi  have  haunted  her  dreams  even 
firom  her  wedding  night— images  na- 
turally, deeply,  and  eminently  tragical 
. — if  this  representation  resily  have 
any  tendency  iniurious  to  virtue,  we 
>can  only  say,  that  we  have  hitherto 
laboured  under  a  grievous  error,  and 
that  Macbxtu,  Kiko  John,  The 
Hetbnob,  Joanna  Baillie's  De  Mont- 
FoaT,  and  above  all.  The  Gam estxe, 
xoust  be  venr  immoral  pieces ;  a  dr- 
cumstanoe  of  which  we  had  entertain- 
ed no  apprdiension. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  charge, 
touching  Fatalism. — That  its  dogmss 
were  adopted,  not  for  the  purpoae  of 
emancipating  mankind^  or  even  poetic 
beroesand  heroines,  (Vom  the  restraints 
of  morslresponsibiUty,  but  as  the  <mly 
foundation  adequate  to  the  support  of 
superstructure  so  highly  artificial  as 
is  Tragedy  upon  the  modem  German 
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ata|e>  baa  been  aheady  stated.  As  to 
theirprobablenoxiousefiects?— In  the 
Drama,  as  in  the  Faith  of  the  Ancient^ 
these  dogmas  are  found  in  their  pu- 
rest, strictest  form,  and  we  are  jet  to 
learn,  that  the  theatrical  exhibition  of 
the  woes  and  unconscious  crimes  of 
the  virtuous  (Edipus,  ever  induced 
any  one  of  the  firmest  believers  in  an 
irresistible  destiny  to  murder  his  fa- 
ther, or  marry  hia  mother.  Our  friend, 
KingBasil,inDiB  ALBANESSRiN^who 
expresses  some  thoughts  of  adopting, 
with  improvements,  Laius's  mode  of 
preventing  his  son's  incurring  guilt,  is 
the  only  gentleman  danp;erously  afiect- 
ed  by  thosecalamities  within  our  know- 
ledge. Modified  as  are  these  dogmas 
by  Mullner,  according  to  Christianity, 
we  should  have  judged  them  yet  more 
innocuous.  But  we  do  not  intend  to 
enter  here  into  the  often  debated  ques- 
tion of  "  Fixed  fate— Free-will,'*  lest 
we  and  our  readers  should,  like  the 
fallen  angels,  *'  Jind  no  end  in  wan- 
dering maies  lost"  We  think  we 
shall  afford  more  satisfaction  by  trans- 
Isting  an  ^Ltract  from  a  Vienna  pe- 
riodical publication,  which  Mullner 
inserts,  with  high  eulogiums,  in  a 
postscript  to  Die  Albanksbbin* 

**  Even  for  such  readers  as  cherish 
an  exclusive  passion  for  practically 
moral  views,  these  Destiny-Traj^edies 
are  not  nugatory.  Every  action  is 
divisible  into  two  portions,  by  distin- 
guishing the  free-will  of  man,  from 
we  force  of  external  determining 
causes,  which,  in  infinite  numbers  and 
strengthened  by  time,  bear  impulsive- 
ly, or  hinderingly,  upon  every  action. 
Tragedy  can  employ  fot  her  heroes 
only  the  hindering  moments,  the  ob- 
structions, which  she  must  raise  on  all 
sides,  as  a  braaen  wall,  that  may  yield 
efficient  sparks,  when  struck  ag^nst 
by  the  steel  of  the  human  will.  Man 
is  naturally  inclined  to  ascribe  a  will 
to  whatever  opposes  him,  and  to  con- 
duct his  contest  with  every  difficulty 
like  a  dueL  In  children  and  passion- 
ate persons,  this  diq^tion  hourly 
dispUvs  itself,  often  ludicrously 
enough.  Let  ua  now  imagine  all  the 
sepsrate  fbroea  which  assail  the  tragic 
heto  united  in  one  mass ;  let  us,  ac- 
cording to  the  already-mentioned  ten- 
dency to  parsonification,  ascribe  to 
this  mass  a  soul,  naming  this  soul 
Destiny,  and  we  have  a  notion  that 
will  hour  the  doeest  syllogisms  of  the 
strictest  logic  According  to  this  view* 
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ffedjy  luld  weeping  Utterly  altlie  mis- 
fertune  of  the  imperial  dynasty.  He 
would  tcarody  receive  comfort^  and 
was  for  a  wedc  ill  in  coniequence  of 
Ilia  loyal  aonows. 

His  &ther,  who  lived  in  London,  a 
goldsmith,  I  heUeve,  now  sent  for  him» 
and  the  fiitare  Boacios  of  France  was, 
after  a  few  yeara  spent  at  a  hoirding- 
achool  in  the  classic  neighbourhood  of 
Lambeth,  articled  to  a  surgeon.  His 
theatrical  propensities,  however,  had 
made  themselves  so  weU  known  among 
^e  foreigners  in  London,  that  Sir 
John  Gamni — the  Albat  of  his  day, 
then  superintendingan  amateur  Frendi 
Company,  at  the  Hanover  Square 
Rooms — ai^lied  to  Talma,  and  he 
played  in  a  whole  succession  of  come- 
dies ;  among  others,  in  Beaumarchais, 
Barber  of  Seville,  then  at  the  hdgbt 
of  its  fame,  in  which  Talma  sustained 
the  Count  Almaviva.  The  success  of 
these  performances  induced  Gallini  to 
enter  upon  the  larger  speculation  in 
bringing  over  an  occasional  Paris  me- 
teor; and  as  Talma  had  some  acci- 
dental business  in  Paris,  he  was  com- 
missioned to  engage  MoU  and  Made- 
nuiiaelleContat,then  bothat  the  height 
flf  Uieir  £une,  to  give  scenes  at  Ihis 
theatre.  The  negotiator  was  unsuc- 
cessful ;  for  the  superintendance  of  the 
government  over  tnose  "  chartered  li« 
bertines''  was  then  of  the  same  stem 
order,  which  indulges  us  with  only  a 
fortni^t  of  Pasta  at  a  time,  and  hur- 
rtes  off  Albert  and  Paul  from  our  dis- 
appointed eyes  with  the  rapidity  of 
one  of  their  own  pirouettes. 

But  the  English  stage  was  then  in  its 
glory — Siddons  and  Kemble  were  in 
their  prime.  The  old  absurdities  of  thcr 
atric  costume  had  been  cast  away; 
Coriolanus  and  Macbeth  fought,  con- 
quered, declaimed  and  died,  no  longer 
in  a  fhll-bottomed  wig,  a  square-skirt- 
ed coat,  and  rolled  stockings ;  Desde- 
mona  and  Bosalind  were  sad  or  merry, 
sighed  or  sang,  no  more  in  lappets  and 
hoops.  With  the  classic  taste  in  cos- 
tume, the  classic  taste  in  acting  had 
been  created,  and  the  Unrpid  d^ity 
and  formal  declamation  of  the  old 
stage,  from  which  Garrick  alone  had 
emancipated  himself,  were  abolished 
for  simple  and  powerful  nature. 

The  performance  of  those  two  ^e- 
eminent  leaders  decided  Talma's  vo- 
eation.  Unquestionably  they  formed 
his  taate.  He  returned  to  Paris,  and 
took  a  freih  and  full  review  of  all  that 
wu  able  or  attractive  in  the  naticMial 


eonpanies.  Ttut  talsat  wi 
chiefly  comic,  as  it  haa  alwaya  heta^ 
But  Mole  the  actor  was  forming. 4 
school  for  stage  instruction.  He  wss 
interested  by  the  enthusiasm  and  ge- 
nius of  the  young  aspirant,  and  Talma 
becameoneof  his  earliest  students.  It 
was  a  regulation,  that  the  students  on 
the  day  of  admission  should  give  some 
proof  of  their  Qualities.  Talma  was 
at  first  overwhelmed  by  the  appear^ 
ance  of  the  critical  circle  present  to 
witness  his  recitation.  But  be  rapidly 
recovered  his  self-poasession^  and  &r 
nished  with  high  applause. 

The  Theatre  Francaise  was  an 
^^  Imperium  in  Imperio,"  under  the 
old  regime,  or  rather  a  severe  oligar- 
chy under  a  relaxed  monarchy.  The 
reception  of  plavs,  the  engagement  of 
actors,  were  all  decided  bv  a  com« 
mittee,  and  the  decree  of  this  secret 
Areopag]as  was  stem  and  irreversible* 
Mole  a  influence,  however,  procured 
Talma  permisskm  to  go  through  whal 
is,  in  the  language  of  this  formidable 
legislature,  called  the  order  of  the  de- 
buts. 

His  first  appeanmoe  was  in  the  part 
of  Seide,  in  Voltaire's  Mahomet.  He 
was  embarrassed,  and  but  feebly  re-» 
ceived.  He,  however,  went  throng 
his  course ;  and  at  the  cloee>  the  French 
critics  had  atiU  to  discover  that  a  new 
light  had  risen  among  them:  Talma 
was  for  some  time  returned  to  hisstu.- 
dies,  for  a  more  regular  attempt  in  his 
profession. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  Theatre Fran^ 
caise  to  make  every  actor  begin,  as  it 
is  phrased*  a  la  qtieue,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  list.  There  is  no  springing  over  the 
heads  of  the  old,  whether  established 
favourites  or  not ;  they  have  no  actor 
of  three  weeks'  fame  bearing  the  ma- 
jesty  of  King  or  Hero,  where  King  or 
Hero  are  better  tba^  cyphers ;  no  Ri- 
chard more  contemptuous  of  die  pubr 
lie  than  his  royal  prototype ;  and  no 
Macbeth  murdering  Macbeth  still 
more  mercilessly  than  Duncan.  This 
system,  which  must  so  often  depress 
a  justified  ambition,  is  the  best  ex.- 
pedient  that  the  French  can  find  to 
^sure  tranquillitv  within  that  plaoe^ 
whose  natunl  emblem  is  certainly  not 
the  olive ;  that  arena  of  raw  pretension^ 
and  superannuated  vanity  of  boyish 
iosolenoe,  and  veteran  domination,  the 
Green-room. 

Talma  began,  like  the  rest,  at  the 
bottom  of  t^  list.  His  first  part  was 
the  insignificant  one  of  Argatiphonti- 
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das,  ill  Molkre's  Amphy trfon ;  and  in 
diia  ubittportant,  yet  pahifbl  conne 
6f  eharaetera,  he  ocmtinaed  for  a  peri- 
od :  yet  even  in  this,  his  natural  talent 
burst  oat  fhsn  time  to  time,  and  he 
began  to  be  looked  on,  eten  in  the  flis« 
tiaious  French  theatre,  as  an  actor 
who  might  yet  shake  some  of  the  he- 
roes on  their  thrones. 

Accident  has  its  share  in  all  fortanes, 
and  Talma  was  lifted  out  of  his  sub- 
ordination by  one  of  these  chances  that 
come  to  all  men,  and  are  tibrown  away 
upon  all  but  a  man  of  genius. 

Charles  IX.,  a  tra^y,  by  Che- 
nier,  was  received,  and  orderea  to  be 

Sit  in  rehearsal.  The  author  carried 
e  nrindpal  part  to  Saintfal,  the  tra- 
gic despot  of  his  day.  In  a  week  after, 
on  Chenier's  waiting  with  the  humili- 
ty of  a  French  dramatist  on  the  stage 
monardi,  the  part  was  returned  to 
him,  widi  the  added  sneer,  that  ''  if 
the  author  was  determined  on  having 
itplayed,  possibly  young  Talma  wovdd 
do  it  quite  well  enough." 

Chenier  was  angrv — ^but  he  had 
watched  Talma's  performance,  and  he 
took  Saintfal  at  his  word ;  Talma  ac- 
cepted the  diameter  with  delight.  The 
boldness  of  the  attempt  fixed  the 
whole  ga»  of  Parisian  criticism  on 
him  ;  and  this  was  equivalent  to  the 
whole  gase  of  Paris.  Talma,  who  na-' 
turally  felt  that  fiite  and  fortune  hung 
n^on  the  night,  studied  his  character 
with  his  entire  soul ;  His  taste  in 
dress  had  been  before  remarked  by 
tiie  audience,  but  on  this  eventful 
nig^t,  he  exceed  himself  and  all  that 
had  been  seen  on  the  stage,  in  fidelity 
and  e£&ct  of  costume.  The  old  ama- 
teurs of  the  Parinan  theatre,  to  whom 
a  debut  or  a  disgrace  was  the  only 
theme  that  seemed  worthy  oi  the  hu- 
man tongue,  talk  to  this  hour  of  the 
splendid  illusion  of  Talma's  Charles : 
&es8,  attitude,  cesture,  even  face,  so 
struck  them  with  the  force  of  reality. 
It  was  Charles  himself  walking  down 
from  his  pedestal  or  his  picture;  or 
rather,  as  they  exclaimed,  risen  fiom 
his  tomb !  The  tragedy  triumphed, 
and  the  fame  of  the  actor  was  sealed. 

His  reputation  now  grew  rapidly ; 
he  was,  in  spite  of  drdonnances,  in  the 
first  rank  of  his  profession.  The  wits 
said,  that  he  had  "  deared  Saintfal 
without  touching  him  in  the  leap," 
and  his  performance  of  Othello  placed 
him  at  that  height,  firom  which  he 


his  never  descended  a  step,  and  which 
has  been,  fbr  almost  thirty  years,  left 
to  his  sole  possession. 

A  fortunate  eoinddence.  had  made 
M.  Duds  translate  some  of  Shakes^ 
peare's  plays  at  the  moment  of  the 
only  actor's  appearing  who  could  feel 
their  eloquence,  grandeur,  and  nature. 
Yet  Shakspeare,  in  his  originsl  power, 
has  never  pleased  the  French.  They 
look  upon  nis  splendour  and  strength^ 
as  the  first  invaders  of  Mexico  look- 
ed upon  the  native  chieftains,  co- 
vered with  the  rude  gold  and  un- 
polished jewels  of  their  land.  They 
think  his  strength  and  his  opulence 
alike  savage,  and  think  it  their  busi- 
ness to  dviUze  him  by  robbing  this 
illustrious  barbarian  or  both. 

M.  Duds  laboured  to  reduce  Shak- 
speare to  the  feebleness  of  French  taste, 
and  he  in  some  degree  succeeded.  But 
no  chains  of  French  poetry  could  al- 
together break  down  the  mighty  si- 
news of  the  English  giant,  and  tnere 
are  passages  remoining,  even  in  the 
works  of  M.  Duds,  that  show  the 
magnificent  and  terrible  energies  of 
Shakspeare. 

In  those  passages  Talma,  educated 
in  England,  and  first  infiamed  by  the 
superb  acting  of  Siddons  and  Kemble, 
burst  out  upon  the  coldness  and  fasti- 
diousness of  the  French  nit,  with  a 
force  against  which  all  critioil  scorn' 
WQs  hdpless — ^he  broke  down  all  rules, 
and  carried  awaj  his  audience  with  a 
torrent  of  emotions  new  and  strange 
to  the  French  stage. 

The  French  are  notoriously  delicate 
in  murder,  upon  the  stage!  In  the 
height  of  the  Revolution,  when  the 
guillotine  was  permanently  patriotic, 
and  the  judges  fell  asleep,  wearied 
with  signing  sentences  of  bloodshed, 
a  dagger  lifted  upon  the  stage  would 
have  thrown  the  whole  mob  of  ifege- 
nerators  into  hysterics. 

On  the  first  representation  of  Othel- 
lo, the  death  of  Desdemona  before  the 
audience  raised  an  universal  tumult. 
Tears,  groans,  and  menaces  resounded 
f^om  idl  parts  of  the  theatre,  and  what 
was  still  more  demonstrative,  and 
mot'e  alarming,  several  of  the  prettiest 
women  in  Paris  fainted  in  the  most 
conspicuous  boxes,  and  were  publicly 
earned  out  of  the  house.  Duds  was 
alarmed  for  his  tragedy,  for  his  fame, 
and  for  his  life.  The  author  of  so 
much  public  combustion  mig^t  have 
13 
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Iw^o  9ea%  to  fxpbte  bb  temerity  in 
AeBatdk.  He  took  thci  «afer  modct, 
and  altered  the  catastrophe. 

At  the  moment  when  Othello  lifts 
the  dagger  oyer  Hedelmon^  (the  name 
of  D^knona  was  too  unmusical  for 
Parisian  ears>)  OdaJberi!  the  heroine's 
father;  Loredau,  and  the  Doge  of 
Venice,  rush  in.  The  latter  personage 
seiies  the  dagger^  exclaiming, 

"  Malbenreux,  que  &is-ttt? 
Ttt  ras  de  ee  poignard  immoler  la  verta  !*' 

The  plaj  was  published  with  both 
catastrophes,  for  the  Parisians  to  take 
their  choice,  and  the  coteries  found  an 
interesting  and  unending  topic  in  the 
fespective  merits  of  the  denouement 
fvnetti^  and  denouement  heureux.  But 
the  actor,  probably  from  his  English 
education,  was  less  tender,  and  more 
natural  than  his  audience.  The  de^ 
mm^ment  heureux  sat  uneasily  upon 
him  ,*  and  a  few  nights  after  its  adap- 
tion, as  Duds,  the  author,  was  passing 
behind  the  scenes,  he  saw  Talma 
striding  away  in  one  of  the  dark  pas- 
sages, m  full  soliloquy. 

"  Shall  I  kiU  her  ?— No,  the  au- 
dience will  not  sufi^  it !  Yet,  what 
do  I  care — I  will  kill  her ;  they  sha)l 
learn  to  suffer  it— Yes,  I  have  made 
up  my  mind— -She  must  be  killed  I" 

Ducis,  who  had  stood  aloof  from 
the  whirlwind  pf  this  debate,  now 
came  forwiud* 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you, 
Talms  ?"-—''  I  am  determined — I  must 
put  her  to  death !" — "  I  am  of  your 
opinion,  Tahna ;  but  what  then  r — 
"  Her  fate  is  fixed !"— "  Then  go 
thrpqgb  your  determination  \" 

The  actor  went  through  with  it,  to 
the  surprise  of  the  general  audience, 
sAd  to  the  peculiar  agonies  of  the 
ifioit  ^yiously  handsome  and  ft»hion- 
a^;  but  ther^  was  so  much  truth 
and  dramatic  feeling  in  his  perform- 
ance Aat  the  Death  became  the  es- 
tiUiished  mode,  and  Talma  had  all 
tiie  lunumrs  of  sw^essfnl  intrepidity. 

Incideots  of  this  order  may  make 
00  splendid  materials  of  history,  but 
when  we  recollect  the  despotism  of 
4ie  old  French  stage,  and  the  solemn 
4eroenesB  of  that  huge  tribe  of  criti- 
cism, whidi  included  the  court,  the 
authorship,  and  the  uniyeraal  body  of 
the  educated  idlers  of  Paris,  a  tribe 
whose  whole  existence  was  consumed 
in  disQQjQsin^  the  />  Kaim  and  CAst- 
rom ;  in  living  fhim  theatre  to  thea- 
tre, and  in  tumhig  the  most  trivial 


Uieatrio  eyent  into  the  alimenl  of  their 
conveirsatu^nal  life ;  we  may  estimate 
the  personal  hardihood,  or  the  strong 
and  honourable  reliance  on  his  genius, 
which  urged  this  great  actor  to  the 
hasard  of  everythii^;,  in  the  cause  of 
Nature  and  Shakspme. 

But  the  French,  fond  of  classical 
allusion,  observe  that  Talma'a  tri-. 
umph  was  like  that  of  the  Roman  Ge- 
nerals— ^he  had  his  satyrists  in  nia 
line  of  march.  The  principal  of  these 
habitual  ucoompanimentsodTreputatioii 
was  GreoffVoi,  a  vrriter  in  one  of  the 
journals,  a  man  advanced  in  life,  acute, 
indefttigable,  and  envenomed.  He 
flew  at  we  high  theatrical  game,  and 
while  he  kept  himself  out  of  the  pub- 
lic prisons,  or  the  Motraillades,  by 
abstaining  from  politics,  he  gave  him- 
self  full  and  mischievous  indulgence 
in  his  criticisms  on  the  persons  and 
performances  of  the  actora  of  theFran- 
9aise. 

Some  of  those,  whose  fame  had  been 
already  at  its  height,  and  who  felt  the 
sudden  alarm  of  £svourites  suddenly 
shaken,  gave  way.  Mde,  the  most 
graceful  and  captivating  of  die  old 
school  of  France,  abandoned  the  stsfle 
at  once.  Mademoiselle  Gontat  fu- 
lowed ;  Larive,  in  the  fdll  possession 
of  the  "  P^res  Nobles,"  and  the 
''  Rois,"  entitled  to  drrt  all  the 
sceptres  and  erminea  of  the  tneatre,  by 
a  law  not  less  irrefragable  than  that 
which  had  kept  the  Gapeta  on  the 
scarcely  more  enviable  throne,  sQd« 
denly  abdicated  before  the  resistless 
invasion  of  this  literary  Napoleon. 

But  Talma,  as  the  noblest  vict&a, 
was  the  most  constant.  For  ten  years 
he  was  plagued  by  this  invisible  blood- 
sucker. His  style  wss  held  up  to 
public  scorn,  his  English  tastes  were 
denounced  as  anti-patriotic,  and  his 
conceptions,  as  fkitluess  to  the  laws  of 
the  natk>nal  muse,  more  irreversible 
and  slayish  than  the  laws  of  the  Medea 
and  Persians. 

The  actor  bore  this  with  fierce  im- 
patience, hut  revenge  was  hopeless. 
At  the  end  of  the  ten  years,  he  un- 
luckily saw  M.  Geofihn  in  a  box  of 
the  Fran^aise :  and  felt  as  Prometheus 
mi^ht  have  fdt,  with  the  vutture  ho- 
venng  above  him.  Talma  gave  way 
to  his  indignation,  and  rushed  from 
tbe  stage  to  the  box.  *'  Is  M.  Geof- 
ftoi  here  ?"  was  Uie  inquiry ;  at  the 
ssJSie  time  grasping  his  enemy^  and 
dragging  him  towaras  the  door.  Geof- 
frois  line  screamed;  there  was,  of 
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course,  a  gencmJ  confiuioD,  and  Tal- 
ma, with  some  exclamations  of  con- 
tempt, flung  back  the  old  critic  to  his 
seat. 

The  next  day,  this  maltreated  cen- 
sor was  on  safer  ground ;  and,  from 
his  desk,  he  poured  out  a  torrent  of 
virulence  on  the  aggressor.  A  paper 
war  is  easily  made,  and  the  French 
journals  found  this  a  yaluable  topic, 
in  1813. 

Observations  on  the  Imperial  policy 
after  the  disasters  of  the  Russian  cam- 
paign, were  delicate  things,  and  the 
journalists  accordingly  made  the  most 
of  the  safer  and  not  less  interesting 
subject  at  home.  Epigrams,  replies, 
recapitulations,  lampoons,  crowded 
their  columns.  At  length  Talma  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Gazette  de 
|<'rance  and  the  Journal  de  TEmpire. 
This  is  curious,  as  perhaps  the  only 
instance  of  his  authorship,  which  has 
transpired.  y' 

y 

*'  Si  a, — I  return  no  answer  to  M. 
Geofiroi ;  but  I  feel  that  I  owe  some 
account  of  my  conduct  to  the  public 

''  We  have  had  many  versions  of  the 
affair  of  Thursday  last  at  the  Theatre 
Fran9a]8e;  I  shall  state  shortly  the 
true  one.  After  having  been  for  many 
years  insulted  by  M.  Geoffiroi's  obser-* 
vations ;  learninc;  that  he  has  for  two 
vears  been  indu&ed  with  the  privi- 
I^e  of  a  box  at  the  theatre,  I  cannot 
ascertain  on  what  grounds,  and  pecu- 
liarly irritated  at  the  dme,  by  a  recent 
article,  in  which  he  has  exceeded  all 
the  bounds  of  legitimate  criticism; 
struck,  on  seeing  him  in  this  box,  with 
the  sudden  impression,  that,  malig- 
nantly insulted  as  I  was,  I  was  actu- 
ally contributing  to  supply  him  with 
a  place  for  the  concoction  of  his  invec- 
tives against  me,  I  found  it  impossible 
to  restrain  my  indignation.  I  entered 
the  box  to  compel  him  to  leave  it,  not 
to  strike  him,  as  he  pretends.  The 
irritation  of  Uie  moment  left  me  no 
time  for  considering  either  the  place 
or  the  act  which  has  given  rise  to  this 
ooiTespondence. 

''But  if  M.  Geoffiroi  thinks  that  I 
have  ill-<treated  him,  why  does  he  not, 
instead  of  making  himself  at  once 
judge  and  party  m  his  own  paner, 
bring  the  matter  before  the  oourU  r  It 
is  there  that  I  may  answer,  there  that 
we  may  settle,  whether  I  had  a  right 
or  not  to  expel  him  from  the  box* 
Will  he  take  his  action  ? 

"  He  win  then  give  me  the  oppor- 
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tunity  that  I  desire,  of  showing,  in 
the  most  public  manner,  the  secret 
sources  of  his  panegyric  and  libel.  I 
am  not  the  only  one  who  longs  for  an 
opportunity  to  put  him  to  shame,  and 
who  has  the  means.  Persons,  doubt- 
less excusable,  bv  tlieir  want  of  idl 
possible  public  indulgence,  for  baring 
purchased  his  silence,  are  ready  to 
make  discoveries  which  will  embarrass 
M.  Geoffroi.  Those  discoveries  wiU 
decide  many  others,  whose  timidity  he 
turns  to  profit,  to  join  with  me,  and 
free  themselves  from  the  fear  of  his 
persecutions.  I  now  publicly  defy  M. 
Geoflrd,  and  wait  his  further  proceed- 
ings. 

<'  It  is  doubtless  painful  to  roc  to  be 
compelled  to  trouble  the  public  with 
matters  of  this  kind.  The  publi<?,  how- 
ever, will  judge  whether  I  am,  as  M. 
Ge<^[h>i  will  have  it,  spoiled  by  flat- 
terers ;  when,  in  a  journal  so  widely 
circulated  as  his,  I  am  perpetually  as- 
sailed in  the  most  o^nsive  and  unjus- 
tifiable manner.  M.  Geoffiroi  at  least 
should  allow  that  he  has  exerted  a  for- 
midable counterbalance  to  this  pre- 
tended adulation,  in  the  bitterness  of 
those  ^iticisms,  which  I  have  patient- 
ly endured  for  upwards  of  ten  years. 
And  if,  under  these  circumstances,  I 
have  given  way  to  a  first  impulse,  un* 
der  a  fedins  of  cutrap;eous  ofience,  my 
real  and  only  regret  is,  that  of  having 
for  a  moment  forgotten  that  I  was  in 
the  presence  of  that  public,  under 
whose  eyes  my  feeble  powers  were 
formed,  who  have  always  nonoured  me 
with  their  Indul^noe,  and  to  whom  I 
owe  all  respect  and  gratitude. 

''  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c 

"Talma." 

To  make  this  attempt  on  the  ^- 
son  of  the  critic  more  intelligible,  it  is 
to  be  remembered,  that  th^  Theatre 
Francaise  is  in  fact  a  partnenhipf  in 
which  the  shares  belong  to  the  aiqtor. 
Talma  was  therefore  a  proprietor,  and 
the  gallant  actor's  blood  was  doubly 
mflamed  by  the  habitual  insult  and  the 
temporarv  invasion  of  property.  How- 
ever, ill  Detides  the  man  who  pro- 
claims war  with  a  newspaper.  Perpe- 
tual lampoons  rained  on  Talma,  the  ob« 
servations  on  his  performance  were  of 
course  ten  tinaes  more  violent  than  be^ 
fore ;  and  what  could  be  done,  in  the 
way  of  rejoinder,  against  ^biUer,  and 
certainly  a  clever  anailanl^  entrenched 
up  to  the  teeth,  and  who  had  every 
day  of  his  life  the  opportunity  of  ta^ 
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king  aim  at  hit  adfdrsttnr  in  what  di« 
recSon  he  pleased?  Tne  Journalist 
wai  altogether  in  the  latter  porition, 
and  though  he  neither  answered  the 
actor's  personal  attack,  nor  took  the  le- 
sal  course  of  hrin^ng  him  to  account 
for  his  denunciations  of  corrupt  mo« 
tives,  the  indefatigahle  pen  was  too 
much  for  the  philosophy  of  its  victim. 

Talma  gradually  appeared  at  longer 
intenrals,  ne  went  more  frequently  in- 
to the  provinces,  and  at  one  time  he 
was  ahsent  for  even  a  quarter  of  a  year. 
The  opinion  of  all  Paris,  for  all  Paris 
then  had  nothing  else  to  do,  or  would 
do  nothing  else  than  he  busy  in  this 
controversy,  was,  that  Geonroi  had 
banished  nis  distinguished  opponent. 
But  a  letter  from  Talma  appeared, 
immediately  on  the  birth  of  this  ru- 
mour, indignantly  refuting  it,  men- 
tioning, that  two  months  ot  this  time 
had  been  employed  in  recovering  his 
health,  and  that  no  private  affiiirs 
ahpuld  ever  make  him  forget  that  he 
was  the  servant  of  the  public.  He  re- 
turned, was  received  with  all  his  for- 
mer honours,  underwent  the  same  at- 
tacks fVom  his  French  Dennis,  bore 
them  all,  held  himself  at  the  summit 
of  his  profession,  and  finally  saw  the 
Journalist  extinguished  by  death  a  few 
years  ago. 

Some  of  our  tourists,  with  whom 
Talma,  as  one  of  the  Lions,  was  a  pro- 
ductive theme,  have  talked  of  his  early 
intercourse  with  Napoleon.  Milaoi 
Morgan,  the  most  mendacious  of  them 
all,  has,  according  to  her  custom,  fa- 
bricated the  afiair  into  a  regular  story, 
and  detailed  the  sentimental  friend- 
ship of  both  her  heroes  through  a 
course  of  garrets  and  coffee-houses, 
when  Napoleon  lyas  only  a  lieutenant 
of  engineers. 

Her  ladyship  is  high  authority,  of 
eourse ;  but  we  have  higher  far,  the 
dental  of  the  whok  romance.  Talma 
declares,  that  he  never  saw  Napoleon 
tin  he  saw  him  at  Madame  Beauhar^ 
nois',  where,  with  «  all  the  Ulents"  of 
Paris,  its  first  actor  had  previously  and 
frequently  visited;  Napoleon,  as  all 
the  world  knows,  in  full  and  fierce  pur- 
iQit  of  distinction,  fell  opportunelv  in 
love  with  the  Mistress  of  Barras,  then 
the  yery  fountain  of  Frendi  prefer- 
ment. Talma  was  present  at  that  mar. 
riage,  which  set  the  handsome  Madame 
Beauhamois  at  once  on  the  road  to 
the  throne  and  to  misery. 

Napoleon  was  then  a  young  general 
of  diylrion.    He  received  the  price  of 
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this  conyeiuent  marriage  in  the  corn* 

mand  of  the  army  of  Italy,  and  then 

went  on  in  that  meteoric  course  which 

to  be  extinguished  only  when 


was  _^    

common  sense  broke  upon  the  nations. 

Talma  still  continued  a  fkvoured  vi- 
sitor at  the  house  of  the  absent  gene- 
raL  Madame  Bonaparte  was  to  stand 
godmother  to  a  child  of  one  of  her 
friends ;  as  a  mark  of  her  regard  for 
Talma,  she  desired  that  he  might  be 
godfather.  On  the  birth-day,  urived 
the  news  of  Napoleon's  first  triumph 
over  the  Austrians ;  all  was  exultation 
in  the  household ;  the  omen  was  ta- 
ken, and  the  infant  was  baptised  Vic^ 
toria.  On  this  footing  of  intimacy 
Talma  continued  until  the  return  of 
the  young  conqueror,  after  the  Italian 
camnaign. 

The  iMrectory,  alarmed  at  his  popu- 
larity, proposea  Egypt  for  his  next 
scene  of  triumph.  All  France  was 
mad  to  follow  him  to  this  land  of  po- 
mise,  which  was  to  be  only  a  patn  to 
Golconda,  and  the  empire  of  Asia, 
from  the  Pole  to  the  Equator;  the 
next  step  was  to  be  the  world.  Talma, 
infiamed  with  the  universal  frensy, 
was  earnest  in  his  solicitations  to  be 
allowed  to  follow  the  radiant  progress 
of  the  Conqueror  of  the  remotest  In- 
dia. But  Napoleon's  sagacity,  which 
was  probably  not  much  deceived  from 
the  banning,  put  a  stop  to  this  ha- 
xardous  enthusiasm.—"  Stay  where 
you  are.  Talma/'  said  he,  "  you  must 
not  commit  vne  pareiUeJhlie  ;  you  have 
a  brilliant  course  of  your  own  before 
you ;  follow  it,  and  leaye  the  trade  of 
war  to  those,  who,  like  me,  know  no 
other." 

On  Napoleon's  return,  his  rank  as 
First  Consul,  and,  finally,  his  elevation 
to  the  throne,  naturally  repelled  hia 
friend.  But  Napoleon,  whether  from 
that  politic  deference  to  popular  taste, 
whicn  seem  a  part  of  French  soyereign- 
ty,  or  from  some  share  of  human  kind- 
ness lurking  in  his  iron  nature,  desi- 
red that  Talma  should  attend  ihe 
Court;  and  a  chamberlain's  letter  ex- 
nressed  "  The  )Smperor*s  surprise  Uiat 
ie^had  not  yet  received  the  personal 
eongratulations  of  M.  Talma ;  that  it 
appeared  to  be  M.  Talma's  intention 
to  absent  Mmsdf,  contrary  to  the  £m« 
peror's  expectation ;  and  that  he  was 
now  invited  to  present  his  name  at 
the  Tuilleries  as  soon  as  he  found  it 
eonyenient,"  &c  Talma,  of  course, 
went,  and  was  received  as  a  friend  tiH 
the  fall  of  the  dynasty. 
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HATiif  o  iNmight  down  tay  mahieci, 
in  m  nwnMr  Decrannrily  barried  and 
imperfect,  to  iht  erection  of  a  firiti^ 
cmpife  in  the  East,  I  propose,  on  the 
■resent  occasion,  to  lay  before  you  a 
brief  sketdi  cf  Uie  srsteati  of  inierndi 
fpovemment  esiahtiriied,   and  acted 
«pon,  in  o«r  Anatic  pforinocs.    Not 
nat  I  can  nndertake,  in  a  sesies  of 
papcni  like  these,   to  go  minute^ 
thmigh  the  mraurous  changes  to 
wfaidi  the  mtasores  of  onr  Indian  g»- 
voBBient  havo,  from  tune  ta  time,  * 
been  snlnected*  Of  the  systems  whi«di 
prendled  from  1765,  for  ezraa^e,  im 
10  1798,  it  is  ^pnte  needless  to  take 
any  notice.  Whateivernuiy  have  been 
wir  exoellenoBS  or  defects,  thej  have 
louff.osased  to  operate;  all  fomier 
settlements  having  been  swallowed  np, 
in  the  famous  nermanentaettlemcait  of 
LordCcmwalns.  To  it^  therefore,  and 
tn  it  only,  shidi  I  draw  yovr  attention. 
The  Court  of  JDirectOEs,  and  the 
BritUi  public  m  Ikrge,  having  expe- 
rienced great  disappohitment  in  the 
expectations  whieh  they  had  formed 
teediing  the  advsntages  and  profits 
about  to  aeeme  ii'om  the  acquisition 
of  the  Dewmny  audiority  oyer  the 
pnMnces  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Oris- 
aa ;  end  being  stiU  unable  to  beliere 
4hat  India,  instead  of  an  enormously 
rich  country,  wus,  in  fact,  a  poor  due, 
beie^n,  sbout  the  yeav  1779  or  17B0, 
not  unnaturally  to  attribute  the  over- 
throw of  hopes,  totally  groundless  and 
nnftmnded  ra  ^emserres,  to  the  mia- 
management  of  the  local  authorities. 
Commaittts  and  murmurs  were  heard 
on  all  sides.    The  measures  pursued 
at  Calcutta  were  represtnted  as  being 
at  once  arbitrary  towards  the  na^ires, 
-and  inefficient,  as  far  as  the  interests 
of  the  Directors  were  concerned.  £adi 
new  Gofemor,  it  was  alleged,  had 
adopted  a  system  of  his  own,  difier- 
ing  in  very  essential  particulan  firom 
^  System  of  his  predeeeasors ;  and 
benee,  whilst  the  natives  were  kept  in 
a  state  of  constant  anxiety  and  doubt, 
tile  resources  of  the  country  continued, 
year  after  year,  to  mtSkr  diminution. 
The  land-owners,  it  was  said,  were  op- 
pressed ;  the  peasantry  were  starving ; 
and,  above  all,  theprofiUof  thebou* 


ers  of  India  stock  fell  rapidly  away* 
So  prod^otts  an  outcry  was  raised, 
that  the  matter  at  length  came  before 
Parliament;  and,  in  the  session  of 
1784,  a  Inll  was  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  remedying  the  evils  com- 
plained of. 

The  bill  to  which  I  allude  produced^ 
as  all  the  world  knows,  an  Act  '^  for 
•the  better  regulation  and  management 
of  the  Bast  India  Company4''  Byt^ 
•30th  section  of  that  act,  the  Company 
wtite  enjoined  *'  to  inquire  into  the 
aBeged  grievances  of  the  land-holders, 
and,  if  founded  in  truth,  to  afford  them 
redress ;  and  to  establish  permanent 
rules  for  the  settlement  and  collection 
of  the  revenue,  and  for  the  adminia« 
•tmtion  of  justice^  founded  on  the  an- 
cient laws  and  real  usages  of  the  coun- 
try." Never  was  any  act  of  Parliament 
more  wiselv,  w  more  judiciously,  exr 
pvessed.  The  counorv  to  which  it  had 
reference  was  no  newly-discovered  wil- 
derness, inhabited  by  barbarous  tribes, 
among  whom  my  legislative  ex[)eri- 
ment  might  be  tned  with  impunity  ; 
neither  was  it  peopled  by  a  race  of  men, 
differing,  indeed,  in  minute  respects 
irora  ourselves,  but  still  bearii^g  to  us, 
in  their  national  character,  a  broad  and 
general  resemblance.  Its  inhabitants 
had  lived  for  ages  under  regular  laws, 
and  fixed  magistrates ;  they  ei\joyed 
rnhts,  and  maintained  usages,  to 
which  they  were  more  strongly  at- 
tached, than  perhaps  any  other  race 
of  men  are  attached  to  the  righu  and 
ussges  which  long  habit  has  endeared 
to  them ;  whilst  between  their  charao- 
ter— the  natural  character  of  the  Hin- 
doos and  that  of  Englishmen— not  a 
shadow  of  similitude  can  be  traced. 
All  the  wishes,  fedii^,  motives,  and 
hahita  of  the  two  people,  are  unlike. 
Laws  and  enactments,  which  by  the 
latter  might  be  r^rded  as  humane 
and  excellent,  would  by  the  former  be 
viewed  with  abhorrence ;  and  hence 
the  most  profound  acquaintance  with 
Bnropean  politics  will  invariably  prove 
uaeless,  or  worse  than  useless,  if  it  be 
biot^t  into  operation  in  the  East.— 
Before  anything  could  be  done  for  the 
natives  df  India,  the  most  minute  and 
patient  inquiry  into  their  ancient  in- 
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flUtutions  was  requisite  ;  and  had  that 
inquiry,  as  the  terms  of  the  act  of 
Parliament  seem  to  require,  been  pur- 
sued, it  cannot  be  doubted  that  our 
Asiatic  fellow-subjects  would  hare 
•stood  in  a  far  better  situation,  both 
moral  and  political,  than  that  whi^ 
they  occupy  at  present. 

To  the  desire  for  inquiry  here  ex- 
pressed, the  Court  of  Directors  gate 
eyery  support  in  the  letter  of  in- 
structions which  they  addressed  to 
their  new  GoTemor-General.  After 
noticing  manifold  grounds  of  com- 
plaint against  former  systems,  andr&* 
oommending  sundry  measures,  some 
of  them  wise^  others  ^e  reverse,  be- 
cause ill  adapted  to  the  state  of  Indian 
society,  they  obserre,  **  that  the  de- 
sign of  the  Jegidature  was  to  dedare 
general  principles  of  conduct,  and  not 
to  introQuce  any  novel  system,  or  to 
^troy  those  ruks  and  maxims  of 
policy  which  prevailed  in  wdl-regul»- 
ted  periods  or  the  native  government." 
They  animadvert  upon  the  mode  of 
raising  the  revenue  heretofore  adopted 
— ^namely,  by  hiring  out  Pergunnahs 
to  strangers  and  adventurers ;  and  re- 
quire that  a  settlement  in  perpetuity 
snould,  if  possible,  be  completed,  in 
order  that  uiey  might  not  be  exposed, 
as  had  hitherto  been  the  case,  to  the 
inconveniences  necessarily  attendant 
upon  >fluctuating  and  uncertain  re- 
turns. In  making  choice  of  the  per- 
sons vrith  whom  to  conclude  this  set- 
tlement, they  desired  the  clause  of  the 
act  of  1784,  in  ftvour  of  the  land- 
holders, might  be  attended  to,  and 
that,  in  the  point  in  question,  as  well 
as  in  every  other  particular,  the  hu^ 
mane  intention  of  the  legidature  to- 
wards the  native  land-holders  might 
be  strictly  fulfilled.  With  a  view  to 
greater  precision  in  efiR?cting  these  ob- 
jects, tbey  recommended  that  it  might, 
as  iiu*  as  possible,  be  ascertained  what 
were  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Zemindars,  and  other  land-hdders, 
under  the  institutions  of  the  Mogul 
or  the  Hindoo  government,  and  the 
services  they  were  bound  to  perform. 

All  this  was  as  it  ought  to  have  been  ; 
nor  were  the  instructions  of  the  Direc- 
tors less  judicious  in  other  respects. — 
On  proposing  a  plan  for  the  civil  ad- 
ministration of  justice  among  the  na- 
tives, they  stated,  «  That  they  had 
been  actuated  by  die  neoessitj  of  ao- 
eomroodating  their  views  and  interests 
to  the  subsisting  manners  and  usages 


of  the  people,  rather  than  by  any  ab- 
stract theories  drawn  from  other  coun- 
tries, or  applicaUe  to  another  state  of 
society."  Tney  accordingly  blamed  the 
policj  of  former  Governors,  who  had 
deprived  the  European  cdlectom  of 
magisterial  authority ;  they  strongly 
urged  that  such  audunrity  should  be 
restored ;  and  they  pointed  out,  that 
however  at  vaiisaice  with  Europeiff 
notions  it  mig^t  be,  to  intrust  the 
individual  who  was  appointed  to  re- 
edve  the  taxiesy  vrkh  power  to  forM 
his  own  settlements,  and  to  decide  in 
•ay  dis^tes  which  might  arise  be- 
tween ms  ownagentaand  die  people ; 
such  had  unifomly  been  the  practice 
of  India,  and  such  ought  aoootdiiM^ 
to  be  die  practice  sdlL  Many  other 
wise  and  just  remarks  are  made  in  the 
letter;  feran  aoquaintanoe  with  which, 
I  relier  y  ou  to  the  Sd  Beport  of  a  Sdect 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  1810,  where  the  document  is  print- 
ed at  lei^. 

Never  can  it  be  suffidendy  de- 
plored, that  a  man,  so  ill  calculated 
for  the  undertaking  aa  the  Marquis 
Comwallis,  should  have  been  selected 
to  carry  these  instruedons  into  Ibroe. 
His  Lordslnp  truly  was,  as  Mr  Davis 
has  said,  ^'  a  dieorist,  and  he  went 
out  to  India  surrounded  by  theorists." 
In  his  own  mind,  he  had  discerned  a 
perfect  resemblance  between  the  state 
of  society  in  Hindooetan,  under  the 
Moguls,  and  that  of  Europe,  during 
the  prevalence  of  feudalism.  He  be- 
held, too,  or  fancied  that  he  bdeld,  in 
the  union  of  the  offices  of  collector  and 
magistrate,  a  wide  door  opened  to  cor- 
ruption and  abuse  of  evetr  descrip- 
don ;  in  a  word,  he  looked  at  Indiia 
and  its  affiiirs  through  a  Eurc^eau 
medium,  and  therefore  saw  them  in 
colours  which  were  unnaturaL  Of  the 
nadve  character,  likewise,  he  had  con- 
ceived the  most  uiyust  opinion  ;  and 
he  accordingly  exhibited  m  all  his  ac- 
tions, the  most  perfect  distrust  of  the 
integprity  of  all  classes  of  the  people 
whom  he  was  appointed  to  govern. 

Under  these  arcumstances,  it  is  very 
litde  to  be  wondered  at,  that  his  Lord- 
ship should  have  erected  a  polidcal 
fabric,  €ui  to  lock  upon,  and  comely  to 
the  eye,  but,  in  reality,  die  most  im- 
perfect and  incommodious  that  ever 
war  constructed. 

We  are  told  by  the  admirers  of  his 
Lordship's  system,  that  he  did  no- 
thing in  a  nurry.    We  are  assured 
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that  tmple  time  was  daroled  to  in- 

2«irj>  and  that  tke  enactmenta  which 
>l]owed  w^re  the  nticeaaary  ooim»- 
qnenoe  of  patient  and  jodidons  re- 
seaircb.  So  aaya  Mr  Harringtons  the 
compiler  of  a  copioua  analyns  of  the 
Company's  regolationB  ;  and  so  said 
tl:^  Messrs  Grants  both  father  and  son. 
Bnt  what  is  the  fact?  Twoyearsonly 
were  emvlofed  in  inyettigating  the  na- 
tore  of  institationsy  at  all  times  pni- 
alisg  and  difllenlt  of  comprehension 
tostraogers^  and  now  doubly  poizlin^, 
from  the  state  of  confnskm  into  whidi 
they  had  Mkm.  The  inTestinttons, 
likewise,  were  all,  or  almost  all,  dedi- 
c^ed  to  one  end,  namely,  to  discoTer 
nooft  of  the  justice  of  a  dieory  alrea- 
dy formed,  ere  they  had  hemn ;  and 
I  need  not  tdl  you.  North,  that  when 
a  mui  has  once  made  i^phismiadto 
the  ooReetneai  of  a  £syoarite  OTinion 
eo  any  snlject,  he  is  nerer  at  a  loss  to 
see,  in  matters  the  most  nalpaUv  con- 
tradictory of  it,  only  farther  eridences 
of  its  rastiee. 

Wdl,  then.  Lord  Comwallis  having 
derotod  two  years  to  that  species  of  in- 
quiry, whtdi  tended  only  to  strengthen 
the  pR^ndices  which  he  bad  brought 
with  him  from  England,  proceeded  to 
re-model  oar  Indian  Empnre  after  the 
feUowii^  ftthion.  Instead  of  again 
vesting  his  coUeetoni  with  magisterial 
anthocity,  he  separated  for  erer  the 
inandai  and  jndidal  departments  of 
die  atate.  The  fbrmer  was  carried  on 
by  means  of  a  Board  of  Rerenne  and 
Provincial  Collectors,  the  latter  by 
Courts  sudi  as  riudl  hereafter  be  de- 
scribed. The  boainess  of  the  Provin- 
cisl  Collector  was  henceforth  confined 
to  the  gathering  in  of  the  revenue.  He 
was  asnsted  by  afew  Tesheldars,  (HT  na- 
tive ooDectors,  chosen  at  random,  and 
wretchedly  pidd,  over  whom  he  was 
not  permitted  to  exert  any  authority. 
He  could  not  so  mudi  as  dismiss  or 
suspend  them,  however  deariy  coib- 
vicied  of  crimes  or  misdemeanours, 
but  was  under  the  necessity  of  cora- 
phdmnff  to  the  Board  of  Revenue,  by 
whom  wey  might  be  prosecuted.  The 
European  Cdlector,  indeed,  became  a 
Boere  tax^-gatherer,  of  no  utility  what- 
ever in  the  general  administration  of 
the  provinces.  Of  him,  therefore,  I 
need  say  no  more. 

With  reelect  to  the  mtives.  Ins 
Lordship,  fulhr  inqpfessed  wiA  the 
efils  arising  from  a  feudal  system, 
and  anxious  to  place  all  classes  of  the 
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people  in  a  condition  analogous  to 
that  of  British^bom  sulijects,  revolu;- 
tioniied  society  more  compktdy  thm 
the  society  of  India  was  ever  revolii. 
tionized  Mfore,  from  the  days  of  Malw 
mood,  down  to  his  own  time.  The 
question  which  had  formo'ly  been  agi- 
tated, touching  the  nature  of  landed 
tenures,  he  set  at  rest  for  ever,  by  de< 
daring  the  Zemindars  to  be  possessed 
of  a  full  and  perfect  proprietary  right 
in  the  soil.  The  practices  of  hoUhng 
periodical  surveys  of  die  crops,  snd  of 
estimating  the  amount  of  revemiedue 
to  Government,  accordii^  to  the  state 
of  cultivation,  he  abdidbed.  Anave^ 
nge  was  taken  of  the  revenue  paid 
during  a  certain  number  of  years  past, 
mid  that  average  was  pronounced  tofae 
a  fair  and  equtteUetax  upon  eadi  Fer- 
nmnah.  Atit,theref(Ke,theamoimtof 
ttie  revenue  was  determinately  fixed ; 
nor  was  any  addition  to  be  exacted, 
nor  any  dinunution  allowed,  whatever 
might  be  tlie  state  of  the  country,  from 
that  time  forth  and  for  ever.  Tids 
may  be  regarded  as  a  broad  outline  of 
that  perpetual  settlement,  of  the  aood 
poli^  and  great  humanity  of  whiofa 
we  hear  so  much.  And  now,  for  an 
equally  general  description  of  odier 
enactments. 

As  the  Zemindars,  by  the  tenor  of 
the  new  regulations,  were  ^t  in  pos- 
session of  tne  whole  of  their  Peimin- 
nahs ;  of  the  waste,  as  weH  as  <n  tin 
cultivated  lands;  of  the  public  de- 
mesnes, and  oi  almost  all  the  estates 
formerly  devoted  to  the  suf^iort  of 
village  schools  and  pagodas  ;  it  may, 
by  persons  unacquainted  witii  the  real 
drcumstanees  of  the  case,  be  imi^;in'- 
ed,  that  whatever  ground  of  complaint 
other  members  of  the  community 
might  have  hifd,  they  at  least  were 
prodigious  gainers  by  the  dungs. 
Sudi  an  opinion  will  not,  however,  be 
long  entortained,  when  I  inform  you, 
that  the  estimated  rental  of  each  Pen- 
gmmah'  being  dirided  into  eleven 
shares,  ten  of  these  were  daimed  by 
Grovemment,  as  jumma,  or  land-tax, 
and  the  remaining  one  left  to  the  no- 
minal proprietor.  Nor  was  this  the 
only  grievance  to  which  the  new  pro- 
prietor was  made  subject.  Under 
the  native  government,  his  share  of 
the  revenue,  or  rental,  of  the  Perguo- 
nah,  was  not  perhaps  mudi  greater 
than  that  alloti^  him  by  Lora  Com^ 
walhs.  It  amounted,  generally  speab- 
ing»  to  one  tenth,  and  only  to  tone 
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tienth,  of  the  whokw  But  under  the 
native  system^  il  was  not  liable^  on  any 
aoeoonij  to  dismemberment,  or  to  d& 
jibiution.  If  the  Zemindar  fell  into  ar- 
zeaTy  or  came  otherwise  under  the  di»- 
fleasure  of  his  sovereign,  his  person 
was  subject  to  arrest,  to  torture,  and 
even  to  death ;  whilst  his  private 
fields,  sttpposingliim  to  possess  any  pri- 
vate fields,  and  other  private  property, 
mig)it  be  confiscated.  But  the  nanca, 
cr  per-cestage,  on  the  public  revenue, 
devfldved  entire  to  his  successor,  who 
was,  TUileas  some  very  extraordinary 
hJBdennee  aroae,  invariably  his  son, 
4»r  nearest  heir^male.  By  this  means, 
whatever  hia  own  individual  suffer* 
iBgs  mi^t  be,  the  fiimily  of  a  Zemin^ 
dar  rta  no  ri^  of  utter  ruin,  but  wn 
lained  ks  rank  in  society,  undiminish- 
ed by  the  misfortunes  ox  crimes  of  its 
npresentative.  Under  the  new  regu- 
JadoDs,  a  complete  change  in  these 
mpects  tfxk  place.  The  letter  of  in- 
ttructions  wmch  had  been  given  to 
Lord  Comwallis  by  the  Court  of  Db- 
reolors,  having  thrown  out  a  hint,  that 
**  the  hereditary  tenure  of  the  posses- 
sor would  be  the  best,  and,  in  general, 
the  onl^  necenary  security"  against 
defalcations,  his  Lordship  first  of  all 
grossly  misinterpreted  that  hint,  and 
wen  proceeded  to  act  upon  it  after  the 
following  fashion. 

The  stipulated  revenue  waa  ordered 
to  be  furntsbed  by  each  Zemindar 
So  the  collector,  in  monthly  payments 
of  sicca  rupees,  that  being  the  eata- 
Uished  coin  of  the  provinces.  No  de- 
lay in  making  good  these  payments 
was  on  any  account  to  be  permitted ; 
indeed,  ao  strict  waa  Govmment  in 
gathering  in  its  dues,  that  if  all  ar« 
rean  outstanding  upon  one  month 
were  not  cleared  off^  by  an  early  day 
in  the  month  following,  the  estate  of 
the'defiiulter  wss  liable  to  attachment. 
In  a  atate  of  attachment  it  would  con- 
tinue, the  proprietor  bdn^  burthened 
sdl  the  whue  with  the  maintenance  of 
^e  attaching  officer,  till  at  the  dose 
of  a  fixed  period  the  whole,  or  such 
portion  of  the  Pergunnah  as  might  be 
deemed  sufficient  to  cover  the  balance 
due,  was  subiect  to  be  sold  by  public 
miction.  Such  were  the  conditions  on 
which  the  Zemindars  obtained  a  nro- 
frietmry  right  in  the  soiL  From  these 
they  were  informed,  that  neither  a 
fidlure  of  crops,  nor  any  other  occur- 
rence, would  induce  the  Government 
lo  deviate  in  the  slightest  particular ; 


and  hence  they  must  be  ready  with 
their  money  whenever  the  day  ii  pay- 
ment returned,  let  them  prociure  it  aa 
they  mi^t. 

It  is  needless  to  pmnt  out,  that  by 
this  enactment  the  righta  of  the  Ryola, 
those  ancient  land-owners  of  India, 
were  efiectually  set  aside.  The  whofe 
of  that  daas  of  nsen  becune,  from 
henceforth,  mere  tenants,  or  daily  la- 
bourers, to  the  Zemindar.  An  estate 
which  had  come  down  to  a  Mferataea, 
through  countless  generationa,  waa 
converted  into  a  hired  farm,  lus  con- 
tinuance in  which  depended  upon  the 
nature  of  the  pottah,  ot  lease,  granted 
ta  him  by  hu  new  landlord ;  whikt 
the  Oopree,  instead  of  coltivadng  the 
demesne  of  the  oovemment,  eultiv^ 
ted  the  lands  of  the  Zemindar.  All  op- 
portunity wua,  moreoiwr,  tdcen  «way 
of  providing,  aa  the  Mogula  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  providing,  for  old  ad- 
diers  and  faithful  servants,  by  grants 
of  waste.  In  the  wastes  the  publio 
had  no  longer  any  intereat ;  whilst  the 
amount  of  revenue  bein^  fixed  fiir 
ever,  an  increase  of  cultivation,  though 
it  might  better  the  circumatancea  of 
the  new  aristocracy,  would  add  uon 
thing  to  the  resouroea  of  government 
or  the  profits  of  the  Durectora. 

The  Ryots,  however,  were  not  the 
only  daas  of  persons  who  suffered  by 
this  change.  The  Conangoea  were 
atripped  of  all  authority,  consequenoe, 
and  independence ;  the  Potails,  Cedl- 
cumies,  and  other  village  function- 
aries, were  deposed;  the  Paiks,  or 
Peons,  which  were  wont  to  assist  the 
Zemindar  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
prace,  were  disbanded ;  and  the  Ze- 
mindar himself  was  pontively  pnd». 
bitedfrom  at  all  interfering  in  anyre- 
^ect  with  the  management  of  the  po^ 
hce,  the  administration  of  justice,  or 
the  superintendance  of  any  part  of  tibe 
public  business.  To  supply  the  fdaoe 
of  these  vsrious  ftmctiooanea,  Aefi^ 
lowing  very  inadequate  airangementa 
were  made: — 

The  whole  of  the  territ^ea  imme- 
diately sulti^ct  to  the  Priesidency  of 
Fort  William  (for  I  must  confine  my 
sketch  to  one  Presidency,  otherwise 
the  subject  would  become  too  compli- 
cated,) were  divided  firat  into  four, 
they  are  now  divided  into  six  distriels 
or  provinces,  and  about  forty  Zillahs. 
At  Calcutta  is  established  a  St^reme 
Court  of  Judicature;  at  die  ciiief 
dty  in  each  division,  a  Pnmnoial 
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Court;  and  At  each Zillah  an  Inferior 
Court ;  that  ia  to  aay,  a  single  Euro- 
pean eorenanted  lerrant  of  the  Com- 
pany, yeated  with  a  certain  portion  of 
jndidal  antborit^.  In  all  these  Courta 
the  same  indiTiduak  discharge  the 
comhined  Ainctions  of  CiWl  and  Cri- 
minal Judgea.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  Calcutta,  for  example,  in  its  capa- 
city of  Sadder  Niaamut  Adawlot,  re- 
Tiaea  the  proceediitts  of  such  oiminal 
triala  as  raaj  be  relerred  to  it  for  te« 
ybaon ;  whilst  in  its  oapadtv  of  Sud- 
der  JDewanny  Adawlut,  it  hcaia  ap- 
peals in  ciyil  cases  from  the  Courts  be- 
tom.  In  like  manner  the  Judges  of 
the  Provincial  Courts,  when  station- 
ary in  their  several  cities,  receive  ap- 
dmIs  from  the  decisions  of  the  Zillah 
Judges ;  whilst,  like  our  own  petty 
banms,  thinr  hold  periodical  jail  ddi- 
veriea  at  tne  Kutcherries,  orCourt- 
looaea,  of  the  Zillah  Magiatralea.  So 
^  it  also  with  the  ZiUah  Magistrate 
himself;  but  of  him  and  his  powers, 
and  of  the  functionaries  subservient  to 
him,  a  more  letigthened  deacriptkm  ia 
leqi^Mite. 

The  average  extent  of  each  Zillah, 
eorresponding  with  the  district  of 
each  collector,  may  comprise,  per- 
haps, five  or  six  thousand  square 
miles;  the  average  population  may 
amount  to  a  million  of  souls.  Very 
welL  In  the  centre  of  this  vast  space, 
and  in  the  heart  of  this  vast  multi- 
tude, ia  placed  a  aingle  European  civil 
servant,.whaBe  duty  it  is  to  hear  causes, 
to  preserve  order,  to  suppress  crime, 
and  to  keep  the  peace.  It  is  true,  that 
he  is  aasiated  in  the  discbarge  of  hia 
civil  dutiea,  at  least,  by  sundry  native 
commissionecs,  called  Uegisters,  Sud- 
der  Ameens,  and  Munsiffit,  whilst,  of 
late  years,  a  European  deputy  has 
been  appointed  in  criminal  mattera 
alao ;  but  the  pow«  of  the  native  com- 
missioners are  extremely  limited,  the 
confidence  repoaed  in  them  ia  ex- 
tnmely  amall,  whilst  their  salaries,  de- 
rived trom  the  most  improper  and 
nnworthy  teucees,  are  auch  aa  can 
hold  out  no  inducement  to  men  of  is- 
nily  or  respectability  to  oSm  them- 
aslTea  candidates  for  the  situation. 
Nor  is  this  alL  It  was  not  ior  some 
time  after  the^estahlishment  of  Lord 
Comwallia'a  scheme,  that  the  dednon 
of  cauaea  to  any,  the  moat  minute 
amount,  was  intrusted  to  natives  st 
all  For  a  while,  erery  individual  who 
had  a   complaint  to  make,  either 
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against  hia  neqbbour,  his  landlord,  or 
an  agent  of  Government,  was  compell- 
ed to  bring  his  daim  before  the  Zil- 
lah Judge  in  peraon ;  nor  was  it  till 
suits  had  fallen  so  much  in  arrear,  aa 
to  render  it  utterly  hopdess  that  a  new 
suiUNT  would  live  long  enough  to  see 
his  cause  so  much  as  brought  on  for 
hearing,  that  our  Government  had  re* 
course  to  native  asency  even  in  civil 
disputes.  And  when  it  did  conde- 
scend to  intrust  the  natives  with  ' 
power,  what  waa  the  nature  of  its  pro* 
ceeding? 

Besidea  the  Hemster,  who  acta  hm- 
mediately  under  tne  eye  of  the  Euro- 
pean, two  species  of  native  Judgea 
were  created,  namely,  Sudder  Ameens, 
and  Mumdffiu  Of  these,  the  Mnnsiff 
ia  authoriied  to  try  dl  caosea  which 
may  involve  personal  property,  sueh 
as  money,  &c  under  the  value  of  64 
nmees;  the  Sudder  Ameen  may  de- 
cide in  cases  of  real  as  wdl  aa  person* 
al  property,  to  the  amount  of  160  ru- 
pees ;  thus  we  generously  permit  to 
the  most  respectable  and  high-bred  of 
our  native  subjects,  if  they  will  acc^t 
the  truat,  the  power  of  dmding  upon 
litigated  property  to  the  value  of  no 
less  than  L.7, 16s.  and  L.18,  respec- 
tively! From  the  decision  of  the  Mun- 
siff,  however,  an  appeal  lies  to  the 
Sudder  Ameen,  whilst  from  the  ded- 
aion  of  the  Sudder  Ameen,  a  ikrther 
appeal  lies  to  the  ZiUsh  Judge;  so 
tnat,  after  all,  tiie  Zillah  Jud^  may 
have,  and  very  frequentiy  has,  a  cause 
to  try  at  last,  which  Iuib  previous)^ 
gone  through  the  courts  of  nis  native 
Commissioners. 

These  native  Commissioners  bein|^ 
established,  the  next  consideration 
with  the  local  authorities  was,  how 
they  should  be  provided  for.  To  aa* 
sign  them  salaries  from  the  public 
purse  would  have  been  expensive; 
Besides  gratuitous  justice  having  been 
hkherto  oflfered  to  the  natives,  to  that 
circumstance  waa  in  a  great  degree  at- 
tributed the  increase  of  the  spirit  «f 
titigation  amonff  them.  A  double  be- 
■eftt  would,  therefore,  accrue  from 
auch  a  sdieme,  aa  should  at  once  tend 
to  check  that  spirit,  and  fromirii  a 
competent  maintenance  to  the  new 
Judfpes,  without,  at  the  same  time^ 
compellii^  the  Directors  to  foreoe  any 
part  of  the  profitsariaittg  from  the  ve« 
venue  of  their  territories.  It  was  ac- 
cordingly enacted,  that  for  every  suit 
instituted  before  a  native  Coromia- 
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doner,  a  certain  fbe  ihoiild  be  paid 
down,  varying  aa  tO' amount,  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  value  of  the  property 
disputed.  That  £ee  has  since  been 
abcnidied,  and  a  stamp  dutv  substitu- 
ted in  its  room  ;  and  now,  by  sec  13, 
of  r^pdation  Sb3,  1814,  the  fc^owing 
rule  is  in  force — 

*'  If  the  sum  of  money,  or  value  of 
personal  property  claimed,  shall  not 
exceed  sixteen  sicca  rupees,  the  plaint, 
or  petition,  shall  be  written  on  stamp* 
edp^perof  the  value  of  one  rupee.  If 
above  sixteen,  and  not  exceeding  thiri* 
ty-two  rupees,  2  rupees;  if  above 
thirty-two,  and  not  exceeding  sixty- 
four,  4  rupees,"  and  so  on.  Hence 
the  duty  upon  the  institution  of  aauit 
can  ifever  amount  to  less  than  on»- 
sixteenth  part  of  the  property  at  is- 
sne,  whilst  it  may  aosount  to  one-, 
eighth ;  and  this,  taoagh  exceedingly 
severe  upon  the  poor  litigants,  produ^ 
oes,  aflter  all,  a  salsry  for  die  native 
Commissioners,  totally  disproportion* 
ate  to  the  labour  and  re^onsibility  of 
their  (^oes. 

.  I  have  said  that  appeals  lie  from 
the  Courts  of  the  native  Commissioners 
to  those  of  ihe  ZiUah  Judge.  In  like 
manner,  appeals  lie,  under  certain  re- 
strictions, from  the  decisions  of  the 
ZiUak  Judge  to  the  Provincial  Court. 
These  restrictions  have  varied  exceed- 
ingly, from  1795,  when  they  were  first 
imposed,  up  to  181 4,  when  the  present 
modification  of  them  was  effiscted.  By 
reg.  535,  1814,  the  fblbwmg  is  enact- 
ed,—^' An  a^eal  shall  lie  in  Ae  Pro- 
vincial Courts,  fitNn  the  dedmons  pass- 
ed by  the  Zillah  Judges,  on  all  regu- 
lar ovil  suits  tried  and  determined  by 
dbetai  in  the  first  instance,  aa  well  aa 
ftom  the  decisions  which  may  be  pasa- 
cd  by  Registers,  under  clause  6,  sec 
9,  reg.  44,  1814,  in  suits  exceeding 
500  rupees  in  value  or  amount  The 
Provincial  Courts  are  Arther  empower- 
ed to  admit  a  second,  or  special  appeal, 
inm  decisions  passed  by  the  Zillah 
Jnd|;6s,  on  regular  appeals  from  the 
origmd  judgment  of  Registers,  Sud*- 
der  Ameens  and  Munsi£&."  In  such 
cases,  however,  the  petition  of  appnl 
must  be  written  on  stam|>ed  paper,  ac- 
companied with  a  security  tor  costs; 
and  appeals  Aemselves  must  be  made 
within  the  space  of  diree  months  from 
the  date  of  the  decision  appealed 
againatk 

In  all  the  Civil  Courts  of  India,  in 
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all  Courta,  at  least,  where  European 
Judges  pmide,  a  degree  of  tma  pre- 
vails, wnich  has  long  rendered  it  im- 
pracdcsble  for  an  uninitiated  native 
to  plead  hia  cause  in  person.  In- 
stead of  coming  fbrward  to  state,  vha 
voce,  his  ground  of  complaint ;  instead 
of  being  confronted  by  hia  opponent^ 
in  the  presence  of  the  Punchayet,  hav- 
ing his  writings,  if  he  possess  an  v  wri- 
tings, scrutinised,  his  witnesses  neard, 
and  his  assertions  listened  to,  the 
pfadntm*  is  required  to  out  in  a  bOI, 
technicslly  drawn  up,  toe  juatiee  or 
whidi  is  enforced  ana  commented  up- 
on, afler  the  fashion  of  a  niei  prime 
ossein  one  of  our  Courts  at  home.  To 
this  ^e  defendant  puts  in  his  reply ; 
then  comes  the  rejoinder,  then  the  re- 
plication ;  whilst  the  slightest  error  in 
the  use  of  terms,  the  slightest  devia* 
tion  firom  esUblidied  technieaMties, 
will  as  aurdv  cause  a  nonsuit,  aa  would 
be  caused  by  a  similar  Munder  at 
home  There  is,  moreover,  the  plead- 
ing to  be  listened  to,  the  examina- 
tion and  deposition  of  witnesses,  to 
be  gone  through,  and  finally,  the  esse 
is  to  be  summed  up  by  certain  Moda- 
vies,  or  native  Law  Oflfoers,  who  at- 
tend, on  such  occaiieiiSf  to  explain  the 
law  before  judgment  can  be  given. 
The  consequence  is,  Uutt  a  new  race 
of  men  haa  ngmiug  up  under  our  hands, 
of  wham  a  concise  aooount  may  be 
necessary. 

The  personages  to  whom  I  now  aU 
lude,  are  VakedLs,  or  pleaders  Hoensed 
to  practise  in  all  CivU  and  Criminal 
Courts,  by  the  British  Government. 
Having  atudied,  or  professed  to  study, 
at  certain  CoUms,  where  the  laws  of 
the  Shaster  and  of  the  Koran  are  ex- 
pounded, these  men  Uke  out  their  de- 
gree, as  it  were,  or  are  caUed  to  tfie 
bar.  Like  our  lawyers  at  home,  they 
live  by  litigation,  and.  like  die  y^trnt 
description  of  our  own  lawyera,  they 
foment  dimites  whenever  they  can. 
Until  very  lately,  they  were  required 
to  take  an  osith,  every  half  year,  that 
during  the  preceding  aix  months  they 
hsd  acted  honestly  and  fkirly  by  thdr 
olients,  but  this  served  only  to  increase 
the  Clime  of  peijury,  and  is  now.dia- 
pensedwith.  When  a  ^yot,  or  other 
person,  constders  himsdf  aeAvuded,  or 
m  danger  of  being  defrauded— when  a 
debt  is  disputed,  or  his  ri^its  are  in 
any  way  invaded,  and  he  determines 
to  commence  a  wAx  befbre  the  Civil 
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Ctarty  boiifll  Bplcwffr  o^ftbb^tf  CDO* 
dnctiiig  It  oimselfi  he  gnrei^  what  is 
«fied  a  Vikakfnama,  or  deed  o£  ft|^ 
ytintmct^  t»  one  <tf  these  licensed 
L  This  ikwd  is  signed  by  two 
■>  who  nsy  be  esUcd  nMi 
)  to  the  eoDuiienseaient  of  the 
ioity  tooppear  ia  ooorl  to  testify,  that 
the  signsfreo  are  in  thmr  hondUwii* 
ting,  tnr  whieh  Bteano  the  poor  sni  tor  bo- 
osases  bvrthaned  with  theezpense,  not 
oidj  of  his  lawyer's  fee»  but  of  maiw* 
ta&mairolher  two  persoa«  a>  a  distanee 
tem  Oeir  bomes^  till  the  jud^  sball 
bore  fimod  time  enovi^  to  laqoies 
into  the  validtfey  of  the  said  lawyec's 
appeintafBt..  The  ices  paid  to  Vakeeda 
again  aie  after  the  following  rate  :-^  < 
-  On  aamay  or  pi9pert|r>  under  the 
vahieof  5000  sioea  npees,  he  obtaina 
a  £bo  of  fife  per  oent ;  above  dOOO^ 
aad  uder  90,000,  5  per  cent  on  the 
iOOO,  and  S  par  cent  on  the  surplus  ; 
and  aoim  till  we  reach  80,000  mpeas  ) 
te  oondncting  n  suit  to  which  amount^ 
his  fise  is  1000  rupees.  These  fees,  aa 
wnllaa  the  price  of  alan^,  &e.  ^, 
n»at  be  depoaitod  widi  the  Conrt  ben 
ive  any  pleadiny  are  allowed. 

I  nera  not  point  out  to  you  that,  in 
n  oav^  Hke  India,  where  the  mass  of 
the  popnlattmi  an  miasrably  po«r,  ao 
many  fisea,  stamp^ntias,  securities, 
and  olhsr  enpiaisBt,  iaifioscd  xofwt 
litigation,  nmonnt  to  a  virtual  denial 
of  ndnas,  at  least  to  the  lower  or^ 
tea.  The  dktanea,  too^  whidi  the 
onitar  muat  turd,  the  coat  of  si^h 
pertijBK  hia  witnesses,  at  the  Cuteber* 
IT,  tilTbiscaus^  which  may  stand  at 
tfce  bottoBi  of  a  long  file^  ia  called  on, 
•—all  theae  are  matters,  of  whiah  I 
shall  not  apeak  hu^ppely  at  preaent,  b^ 
canae  n  more  fittmg  oppocCuaatv  of 
diamssiag  them  will  coma  by  and  by.> 
But  dM  foUowing  extsaeta  from  Sir 
Henry  Straohey'a  anaweis  to  certain 
intanagatoriea  popoaed  hj  the  Go* 
wnrnar-Osnaralin  Council,  in  the  year 
lOOly  to  the  judges  of  Qironit  and 
ZiUah,  in  Bengal,  may  not  appear  in- 


K  annanae  and  delav,"  says  he, 
^  to  whi^  Ryots  one  snlject  in  pro- 


ating  their  suits,  aBS»  to  my  luiow- 
led^  azeearive.  For  the  truth  of 
thia»  I  wonki  refer  to  the  reedrda  of 
any  re^jatv  in  BengaL"«*>'  I  have 
often  aaen  n  auilor,  whan,  atripped  of 
his  la^  rupee,  and  called  upon  Nv  the 
tm  ar  ^eenmsnt,  poaduee  in  court  a. 
silfftr  rmp^  ,or  other  trinket^  and  b^ 
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thatitra%btbarse^fradas^  Pledge* 
and  after  all,  perhap^  ho  was  cast  for 
want  of  money  to  bring  proof/' — "  I 
confess,"  adds  thatable  servant  of  the 
Company,  *'  I  think  such' scenes  in  a 
court  of  justice  unpleasant  to  those 
who  are  intrusted  with  the  admini'v 
stration  of  the  lawp;,  and  not  vary  oro* 
diiable  to  government."  And  who  can 
think  otherwise? 

The  oontraat  which  Mr  Davis 
draws,  botwoen  the  legal  proseedinffi 
in  the  courts  of  the  native  Commis-i 
sloneia,  and  those  in  the  courts  of 
Burepean  Judjges,  is  so  striking,  thai 
Ic«HK>tpassi(by.  Be  i^  remember'* 
ed,  that  to  these  Commissioners  we 
csnmit  as  little  authority  as  possible, 
and  that  we  e;^blt  the  utmost  dis^ 
trust  of  then  when  tbev  exercise  thaA 
little.  Tbeefi&ctofsndioonduc^on 
our  part,  has  beenj  that,  to  use  thq 
woroB  of  ^  Hsnrv  Strachey,  "  the 
natives  would,  undoubted]^,  at  ivo« 
sent  confide  in  the  uprightness  of  £u^ 
ropeans,  rather  than  in  theii;  coi;^try'« 
men."  Wo  have  tai^t  them  to  dia- 
tmst  our  Oommissionfnij  they  are, 
therefore,  very  seldom  contented  to 
abide  by  the  decisions  of  Munsiffi^  or 
Sudder  Ameeiis,  when  an  opportunity 
of  appeal  to  the  court  of  an  EuropeasU 
is  granted.  Yet  we  have  itou  the  au«* 
thority,  boUi  of  Sir  Henr^  and  of  Mt 
Bavis,  that,  in  point  of  mtegrity,  of 
talent*  and  <^  discrimination,  these  na« 
live  fiinotionarias  are  unite  as  trusts 
worthy  as  Bwvypeans.  The  testimony, 
of  the  latter  geatleraaa  tp  the  ability 
of  the  nativea  I  snbgoin  ;-^ 

*' He  ^the  native  Commissioner)  do*, 
oides  with  the  greatest  ease  a  vast. 
number  of  causes ;  he  is  perlMly  a^ 
qtisinted  widi  the  language,  ^e  man*- 
ners,  and  even  the  persons  and  cha« 
molcrs  of  almost  all  who  come  befi>re 
him*  Hence,  perjury  is  vary  uncom* 
mon  in  his  court.  To  us  his  proceed^ 
in^  may  appear  frequently  tedioua  or, 
ftividevs,  snd  generally  irxfgular  and 
informal ;  bun  we  are  very  apt  to  judg^, 
fttm  a  false  standard.  I  am  fully  pon* 
vinced,  that  a  native  of  common  (^apa-, 
dty  wUl,  after  a  little  experience,  exa* 
mine  witnesaes,  and  investigate  the. 
most  intricate  cas^  with  qdore  tem^ 
and  perseverance,  with  moce  abihty 
and  efieot,  than  almost  ftny  Buropean. 
ThenatJyeCanmisBioneMdyidoonly 
petty  w^>  tf^  their  emoluraenls  are. 
but  acaiMr^  Tbey  o<soasionally  find 
diffim^tyiA.mMUainipg  thek  author 
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rity;  but  thej  tlumld  always  be  rap- 
ported  agalntttheoontumacioiu.  Thdr 
procedure,  as  to  aa  I  ha?e  had  ocea* 
aion  to  obaenre,  is,  with  few  excep- 
tions, just  what  it  ought  to  be.  They 
hear  and  write  down  ahnost  whaterer 
^e  parties  may  choose  to  say  ;  and  it 
is  not  a  sn^dl  adTontage  that  they  are 
Hble  to  sit  the  whole  of  the  day,  with* 
out  being  incommoded  by  neat  or 
crowds  f  that  diey  listen  to  and  un- 
derstand every  one,  and  that  they  are 
flddoro  provoked,  either  by  their  own 
Orokh,  or  by  the  parties,  to  lose  their 
temper.  They  sit  ftom  morning  tfli 
n^^fat,  on  a  mat,  under  a  shed  or  hut, 
<ir  in  the  pordi  of  a  house,  and  attend 
to  every  petty  dispute  of  the  Rvots, 
with  a  dmee  of  oatience  of  whico  we 
have  no  uba,  till  they  derdope  the 
merita,  and  decide  the  suit.  I  cannot 
heip  wishing  that  their  situations  were 
tnore  respectable,  in  a  pecuniary  view, 
and  that  they  were  employed  to  de- 
cide causes  to  almost  any  amount  At 
present,  few  of  the  native  Commis- 
sioners can  earn  more  than  a  bare  sub- 
abtence;  and  therefore  it  cannot  be 
expected,  that  the  best  qualified  and 
most  reipectable  men  should  under- 
trite  the  office.  When  a  suit  is  filed 
In  a  Munsiirs  Sherista,  it  is  taken  up 
immediately.  There  is  no  time  or  op- 
portunity for  the  fabrication  of  a  de- 
fenoe,  or  the  subornation  of  peijury. 
The  MunsHf  is,  as  it  were,  in  the  so- 
dety  of  the  parties,  and  they  cannot 
CBSuy  deceive  him ;  but  if  that  cauae 
^omes  before  the  Zffiah  Judge,  be- 
sides the  inevitable  dday  and  expense 
St  the  outlet,  the  ease  is,  probably, 
cntitely  changed ;  intriguea  and  coun- 
fer-compfadnts  occur;  the  moat  im- 
pudent ndsehoods  are  advanced  with 
nnpumty ;  and,  in  the  end,  perhaps  an 
Erroneous  decision  is  paased.  Should 
it  here  occur,  that  very  few,  if  any, 
nativea  are  qualified,  from  habit  and 
edtttation,  to  monounce  a  decision,  or 
to  comprdliend  a  complicated  judicial 
<tee,  tiiat  the  range  of  their  ideas  is 
too  narrow,  that  ^eir  minds  are 
cramped,  and  that  they  possess  not 
that  vi^ur  and  perseverance,  and 
thoae  enlarged  views,  whidi  would  en- 
Me  them  to  perform  the  duty  of 
judges,— df  there  is  any  one  of  this 
opinion,  I  would  take  the  liberty  to 
aak,  how  it  is  possible  the  natives  in 
generd  diouid,  in  the  miseralde,  sub- 
ovdinale,  and  servile  employmitiits  to 
wMch  they  art  oonilMd,  have  qndi- 
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fled  themselvw  better?  I  wvnld  oh^ 
serve,  how  very  easily  they  all  aoqoire 
the  requisite  qualifloatma  for  die  d»« 
tiea  which  we  are  i^eaaed  to  Intwwt 
to  them.  I  would  aw,  who  caotdMiht 
that  they  wouH  very  ahertly,  if  not 
depreased  and  dimrited,  besone  a* 
least  equd  to  the  nnotiona  they  per- 
formed before  we  oBipe  among  them?"' 
This  intelligent  geoucman  doaea  his 
remarks  by  observing, ''  I  oonfesaitia 
ny  wish,  though  probably  I  may  be 
Uamcd  for  expressing  it,  not  oafy  lo 
have  the  authority  oi  the  nativea,  a< 
judgea,  extended,  but  to  see  them,  if 
posdble,  eigoy  tmpoitant  and  oonft- 
dential  sitiiattonain  othcrdcpatUnuita 
of  the  states" 

Sudi  is  a  brief  and  imperfect  sum- 
mary of  the  mode  in  whidi  civil  jua- 
tiee  is  administered  to  the  nativea  of 
Britiah  India.  For  the  admmistwitien 
of  criminal  jwatice,  pravialoM,  sW 
more  meagre,  are  made.  Inhiaeapa- 
dty  of  dvil  Judge,. the  Buropean  de- 
rives, as  has  been  shown,  aoue  aasist- 
anoe  ftoaa  ^  nadves  diemaflivca.  it 
is  trifling,  I  admit,  but  sdUlt  iaeom*- 
thing.  In  his  oapadty  of  oriainal 
radge  and  magistrace,  he  atanda  alone. 
T6  mm,  and  to  him  only,  must*  po- 
pulation of  a  miUioD  of  aoula  look  for 
the  maintenaace  of  pidbUc  order,  for 
defence  against  robba^»  te  protection 
to  their  Uvea,  properties,,  and  rsputa- 
tiens.  I  nut  it  to  you,  or  to  any  other 
unprguoked  person,  whether  it  be 
Msdble  for  bun  adequatdy  to  fulfil 
nia  trast.  But  this  is  not  tlie  time  for 
rofieetionfr— let  me  deseiibe. 

I  have  abeady  stated,  that  the  Ze- 
mindars, Petaik,  and  other  members 
of  the  nadve  municipality,  were,  by 
the  new  reguladons,  stripped  at  onoe 
of  their  autliority.  Mr  Wilberferoe  ia 
perfecdv  correct  that  Lord  C(«iwallia 
bad  imbibed  ao  marked  a  diatrust  of 
the  native  character,  diat  he  not  only 
never  plaoed  any  one  of  them,  dther 
Mabomedan  or  Hindoo,  in  any  office 
about  his  pssson,  above  the  rank  of  a 
menid ;  but  that  he  would  not  permit 
them  to  interfere,  in  the  most  minute 
particular,  with  the  punishment  of 
crime,  or  the  suppresdon  of  vice.  As 
far  aa  the  peace  of  sodety  went,  the 
Zemindars  were  now  mere  cyphers. 
They  were  forbidden,  indeed,  to  har- 
bour eriminala,  and  were  re^ooed  to 
aid  and  assist  in  the  arrest  of  Daooita, 
butall  power  of  punishing  dehnquents, 
or  of  committing  ta  prison,  was  taken 
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•tfwijrftom  tfatm.  WIthretpeettoUie 
Poisilt  tnd  Coalainiieiy  agtin,  thon 
«mM  fnnotionmMy  who,  bj  beiag 
«oiilimiftlly  OB  the  tpol,  -were  prrp*- 
Tedl^  under  lonner  t]wtant»  by  prompt 
muMum,  to  binder  petty  ofiences 
feoak  gnmiag  up  inlo  terioiu  ertmee, 
iStmf  mm  eommaadedy  by  public 
pfoofamtioa^  to  abelam  from  all  fti- 
tore  exerdie  €€  power.  Their  auth^ 
rity  was  anpereedcd,  and  the  Ryots 
wero  given  10  vnderttaady  that  anv  at- 
tempt to  retain  it,  as  it  would  be 
nafe  in  diree^yiolalion  of  the  orden 
ofgoffermf  nt,  ni^  belegaUy  renew 
ed,  or  £mn  gronnd  of  pvoeecation  he- 
tee  die  Zillah  Judge.  OfaUtheori. 
^nd  inatitatieos  of  the  oeuatry,  the 
tilige  poMee.  alone  waa  not  formally 
abelwbed.  TheAftahanwereitillTequi- 
led  to  do  their  duty,  but  their  feqpon- 
ttMity  to  the  head  of  the  TiUage  eom- 
nunity  being  taken  away^  they  apeed- 
ily  beoame  indelent,  and  hare  long 
eeaied.  virtually  to  esiit. 

The  anangementainlroduoed  by  the 
•€aBepany»  u]id«r  ihit  head  of  criminal 
jmf6ee and  polioe,  are  aa  fioUowa.-'^ 

Whikt  the  2illah  magiatrate  IS  re- 
tailed to  taicecogniBanoe  of  all  crimes 
piohifaited  wUhin  hb  district,  and  is 
auBiorised  to  punish  by  flogging,  a 
modevate  flne>  and  short  imprison- 
ment, persens  guilty  of  shmder,  petty 
asBBmlts,  and  e&ce  minor  o&noes,  he 
ceaanits  to  jail  sach  as  avo  accMed  of 
-dbcoity,  buqglary,  murder,  thefu  to  a 
laige  amouat,  «e»,  Sec,  till  the  arri- 
^  of  the  Cimuii  Court  Mithoriaed  to 
try  them.  Tfab  ooenrs,  like  tlie  jaiU 
delhreries  in  Engknd,  twice  a-year. 
•In  the  meanwhile,  the  prisonem  are 
•eeowded  together,  without  any  respect 
being  paid  to  caste,  or  other  national 
distrocttkniB;  and,  whether  finally  ac- 
•^inMed  or  not,  dwy  waSer,  in  the 
eourae  t»f  lifaat  conftnenicnt,  miseries 
miwhkh  we  cannot  fbnn  an  adeouate 
idea«  Nor  ia  it  only  sudi  as  have  been 
examined,  and  against  whom  a  true 
bill  haa  been  ibuad,  that  endure  the 
arfaeries  of  kng  impriaonmeat  So 
many  aeeased  persons  are  necessarily 
'biotM(ht  betee  this  single  magistrate, 
'  Aat  hiajaiL  is  often  fbnnd  too  narrow 
-  tor  contain  the  maltitttde  whkh  must 
bo  thrust  into  it,  till  his  nuBserous 
•amcaiioiiapetnit  him  to  inquire  into 
>tiie  aatave  of  the  charges  brought 
•againat  them.  '<  I  find,"  says  Shr 
Henry  6tiadMy>  '^  thai  Ac  jaib  were 
fltted'with  foch  ciowda  of  pminera. 
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that  it  became  impoaiibUv^  in  aay  tea- 
aonable  period,  to  try,  or  even  for  the 
magistrate  to  examine  into  their  caaes* 
vrith  a  view  to  their  being  committed 
fiw  trial,  or  disoharged."— See  Coart^a 
Queries,  voL  II.  p.  58,  s<  jeyaea^.i 
"  Oars  is  a  system,"  says  the  same  in* 
tdligent  writer,  elsewhere,  **  whish 
deprives  the  leading  men  of  the  ooam- 
try  of  all  tl^ir  honour  and  importance; 
it  does,  in  fiict,  level  and  degrade  them. 
When  these  men  are  provoked  aad 
insulted,  they  take  up  arma,  and  defy 
■the  mag^atratea;  then  we  call  them  re- 
beUious,  and  employ  a  military  forae 
against  them>  and  very  dreadfuisc 
ensue.  I  have  now  reason  to  snsi 
that  nothing  which  took  place  in  J 
gal  on  occsnouaof  thia kind, canequal 
the  bkKMlshed  aad  misdiief  which  at- 
tended the  reduction  of  certain  diiefii 
at  Madras,  and  on  the  Makbar  boaat, 
at  different  periods,  in  our  first  at- 
tempts to  introduce  among  them  oar 
.  system  of  government."  Soch  is  ah- 
aolutelj  the  sole  proviskm  made  te 
die  tnal  of  criminala  in  one  of  our 
Zillahs.  With  respea  sgain  to  police, 
the  ZiUah  of  the  magiatrateia  divided 
into  smalfer  districts,  <«  Thanahs,oaeh 
of  which  covera  an  extent  of  from  9Q0 
to  500  square  miles.  In  Uiemidstof  the 
Thanah  is  placed  a  native,  called  the 
Darooah.  His  rank  and  dutiea  oonro- 
spond  very  nearly  with  the  rank  and 
d^ea  a£  a  viUaip^  ecmetable  in  £ng* 
land*  He  has  under  his  command  one 
or  two  anned  men,  Paickaand  Burgan- 
dauaes,  and  superintends,  or  afiecta  U) 
superintend,  the  cenduct  of  the  Ma- 
hws.  The  Darogah  is  selected  without 
anv  reference  to  caste,  to  local  know- 
ledge,  or  to  the  wiahea  of  the  Zemin* 
dars.  He  is  wretchedly  paid,  eften 
misecBbly  ignorant^  and  almost  always 
cruel,  tyrannical,and  tfaeanthorof mete 
crimes  than  any  other  person  in  hia 
diatrict.  By  the  apirit  of  the  regula- 
tions the  Darogah  can  arrest  nnanapeot* 
ed  person,  except  on  a  written  diaxga; 
he  is  not  authcniaed  to  enter  a  dwell* 
ing-house  in  sear^  of  atolcn  goods, 
except  by  ei^lioit  warrantfrom  tbeZil* 
lah  judge  ;  m  a  word,  hia  office  ia  do- 
acribcd  aa  if  it  oorreaponded  in  every 
particular  with  that  of  a  peace-officer 
at  home.  The  account  given  of  bin 
in  the  Fifth  Report  of  1818,  aa  it  ia 
concise  and  dear,  I  may  as  well  tian-* 
scribe. 

<^  The  Darogah  is  empoweced  to  ap* 
prdiOMi  on  a  written  diarga^  and  to 
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take  Monrity  for  appeanneebefiyrethe 
tbaf^tnte,  when  ttie  oflfenoe  is  hmU 
able*  In  adier  caaes  he  ia  required  to 
send  the  primnierB  to  the  magistrate 
widiin  a  limited  time,  unless  for  pet^ 
assauUs  alid  the  like>  in  which  caaes 
the  magistrate  himself  may  decide, 
and  wherein  the  parties  themsdyaa 
^pree  to  drop  proceedings.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  Darogah  isalk>wed 
to  receive  a  written  testimonial  of  re- 
conciliation, termed  razenamah,  and 
to  disdiarge  the  prisoner." 

Besides  their  usual  wretdied  pit- 
tance, the  Danogabs,  ''as  an  enooo- 
MNfement  to  vigilance,  are  allowed  ten 
rupees  ftt>m  the  gOTcmment,  on  the 
conviction  of  eviery  Deceit,  or  gang 
robber,  q^prehendedby  them,  and  ten 
per  cent  on  the  value  of  stolen  pro- 
perty recovered,  provided  the  thidT  be 
apprehended."  What  the  efeet  of  this 
regulation  upon  the  generd  conduct 
of  the  Darogabs  has  been,  shall  be 
dBowu,wfaen  we  come  to  discuss  the  in- 
fluence of  the  whoFc  settlement,  on  the 
morals  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 

With  respect  to  me  law  adminis- 
tered in  Bntid^  India,  it  is  no  very 
eaay  task  to  determine  what  it  is.  The 
anoent  laws  of  the  country  have,  we 
are  told,  been  preserved;  that  is  to 
soy,  the  laws  of  the  Shaster  are  in  all 
civil  cases  binding  upon  the  Hindoos, 
whilst  those  of  the  Koran  prevail 
among  the  Mahoraedans ;  and  in  cases 
where  the  parties  profess  different  re- 
ligtons,  the  law  of  the  defendant 
guides  the  judge.  Now,  the  truth  is, 
that  neither  the  Koran  nor  the  Sfaas- 
tsr  comfMrised,  as  fkr  as  we  can  learn, 
-the  civil  laws  or  common  usages  of 
Mindostan.  "  The  inhabitants  at 
large  at  Madnapore,"  says  Sir  Henry 
Strachey,  ''are,  I  imsgine,  nearly  as 
w^  acquainted  with  the  laws  as  the 
inhabitants  of  other  parts  of  thecoun- 
•  try,  that  is  to  say,  their  knowledge  is 
extremely  limited.  Of  the  Shaster 
and  Koran,  idl  are  equally  ignorant, 
esoept  the  Mahcmiedans  of  education, 
whose  learning  extends  to  the  quota- 
tion of  a  ibw  scraps  of  the  Koran,  ef 
little  or  BO  practical  use.  All  Hindoos, 
but  Pundits,  are  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  Shasterw"  The  consequence  is, 
that  even  when  we  profess  to  adhere 
meet  doeely  to  aUdent  usages,  we  are 
oentinually  ofibrin^  violence  to  the 
prejudices  and  feelings  (^  our  native 
populatioa.  We  have,  indeed,  taken 
the  trouble  to  collect  Compcsids  of 
1$ 


Hindoo  lavra^  from  every 
aouicew  "  The  Hindoo  laws  known  to 
UB,"  adds  Sir  Henrv,  "are  oonlshnd 
in  the  two  books  which  are  deposited 
in  the  Dewanny  Adavrlut,  or  civil 
court,  of  everv  mstrictin  Bengsl ;  the 
Dieest,  complied  by  some  findimins, 
and  translated  by  Mr  Coldirooke,  and 
the  Hindoo  Institutes  or  Ordinaneea 
ef  Menu,  (ranshited  by  Sir  William 
Jonee."  But  what  then  t  '^There  they 
he,  aa  ornaments  upon  the  table,  but 
of  little  or  no  use." 

In  criminal  caaes,  again,  we  have 
assumed  that  the  Maoonedan  law, 
because  it  waa  the  law  of  die  temcr 
rulers  of  the  country,  baa  lon^  been, 
and  still  ought  to  be,  the  only  law  in 
operation.  Here,  agan,  we  have  iil^ 
en  into  a  most  egregloua  error.  As  I 
have  idiown  in  my  rormer  letters,  the 
Mahomedan  law  waa  never  enfiireed 
under  the  Mogul  dynaa^,  except 
amoi^  the  fbllowera  of  lafaunlisBl; 
whereas  we  have  extended  it,  or  ra- 
ther profess  to  extend  it,  over  all 
classes.  I  say  profess,  be(»ise  is  so- 
ber truth  our  version  of  the  law  <lf 
Mahomed  bears  very  little  reaem* 
blance  to  the  code  compiled  by  the 
prqp4iet.  "The  criminal  law  admi« 
nistered  here,"  says  Mr  Dowdswdl  in 
his  answers  to  Comrt's  Queries,  "is 
supposed  to  be  the  Mahomedan ;  but 
either  the  laxity  of  intcrpretatioa  to 
which  Uiat  code  ia  liable,  or  other 
causes,  operate,  in  most  cases,  to  pre- 
vent anything  peculiar  to  the  Koran, 
either  in  the  sentence  or  in  the  mode 
of  conducting  the  trial.  In  efleet,  our 
Mahomedan  law,  as  far  aa  I  can  learn, 
bears  no  resemblance  to  that  of  Tur- 
key, Arabia,  or  Persia,  or  other  Ma- 
homedan countries,  and  verv  little  to 
that  which  was  administerea  here  by 
the  native  government."  As  an  in- 
stance of  the  truth  of  ^is,  it  ia  only 
necessary  to  remind  3rou,  that  we  have 
entirely  change  the  nature  of  punish- 
ments, and  left  numerous  vices  safe 
from  the  reach  of  law,  which  were 
fUlIy  oogniasble  ur^fier  the  ibrmer  go- 
vernments. Vet  Mr  BewdaweE  as- 
sures us,  that  "the  most  msEteiial 
change  effected  by  ue,  ia  not  in  the 
punishments  fixed  for  paitSeidar 
crinses  ;  it  is  less,  I  think,  in  the  laiwa 
themselves,  than  in  the  mode  ef  exe- 
cnthig  them."  "  It  Is  a  common  aay- 
ing  with  the  natives,  that  the  gentie- 
men  require  so  much  evidence,  thaUt 
is  scarcely  poasiUe  to  convkt  a  Oeooit. 


Tlieoldw«y'WA8T«rTdiftreiit.  Tbe 
Aocnwi  paety  aknoitiuwmyB  confaMed, 
.whereas  now  none  confess,  hmt  the 
inoit  flhnpleand  oninfonned.'' 
<  i  ha^  ntreaiy  shown,  that  under 
tbe  natifse  dynasttes,  the  people  of 
Hindoston  were  never  aeonstomed  to 
<iBe  nnfarying  written  code  of  laws. 
Bach  litde  communis  had  its  own 
ouatonnr,  to  rrkdch.  its  members  wci« 
€niily  attached^  and  whidi  its  own 
magistraoy  enfcrad.  Kven  in  cases  of 
appeal  from  the  dedsioa  of  a  tillage 
Pitnohayet,  or  of  complaint  against  a 
Potail» .  the  Zemindar  or  Talookdar 
wonld  smnmon  witnesses  from  the 
TlUage  of  the  appellant^  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  the  award 
grven  was  in  accordance  with  nse.  Of 
tiiis  we  entirdy  lost  sight ;  and  henoe 
we  place  our  native  Commissioners,  at 
kast  ver^  frequently,  in  situations, 
where  it  m  utterly  tmnossible  for  them 
to  give  sentence  accoroiog  to  kw.  Two 
Kahomedans,  for  examj^e,  may  be 
involved  in.  a  dispute  respecting  pro- 
perty, sudi  as  is  eomBisable  by  a  na- 
tireCommksioner.  The  Commissioner 
ms^  be,  indeed  he  generally  is,  a  Hin- 
doo. How  can  he,  if  he  really  act  ac- 
cot^yng  to  his  instructions,  decide  be- 
tween them  ?  'Mt  is  hardly  neees- 
sary,"  says  Mr  Dowdswell, ''  to  men- 
tion, that  the  native  Commissioners, 
at  least  those  of  them  who  are  Hin^ 
doos>  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of 
the  Mahomedan  law,"  whilst  the  ab- 
salois  indiffinrence  of  the  people  them- 
adve^  to  customs  which  we  blindly 
resarded  as  dear  to  them,  is  shown  by 
theoonofaision  of  the  sentence.  '*Nor, 
limagiae,  would  the  parties  in  a  suit, 
tho«^  they  m%fat  m^ipen  to  be  Mia- 
homolans,  object  to  the  competence 
of  the  judge,  on  the  ground  of  his  ig- 
netanoe  o£the  Mahomedan  law/'  All 
tills  0068  hr  to  prove,  that  the  framers 
of  ^nr  system,  with  the  very  best  in- 
tentions^ httve  acted  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  pisgudioes  whidi  they  fancied 
that  they  were  favouring;  that  they 
have  established  usages,  mtherto  un- 
known, tmder  the  dehisiTe  idea  df 
keeping  up  oid  things,  and  have  ov^- 
thnwn  all  that  tiie  natives  really  loved, 
and  all  that  might  have  prov^  bene- 
fldaljhoth  to  t&rukrs  and  the  ruled. 
From  what  has  been  saidabov^  die 
•tvader  will  probsibly  suppose,  that  all 
sfudwrity  in  Ivdts,  all  rig^  of  dees- 
ding  in  «0Brts  of  justice^  where  hfb  or 


Hmhy  or  prtpfltt^  of  fanr^e  aiBoaM^  is  ait 
stake,  is  monopcAized  by  fiuv^ieaiis. 
That  it  is  thus  ostenaioly  mon^ioli« 
aed,  no  one  will  deny.  An  Suropean 
must  sit  upon  the  bench.  He  is  the 
object  of  re^ect>  and  the  appaBent 
•fountain  of  law.  By  his  mouth  the 
4iward  must  be  given,  and  he  it  is  who 
is  held  out  as  having  considered  the 
pleadings,  and  come  to  a  detarminaf- 
tion  upon  them*  But  what  is  the  fact? 
That  ererything  of  the  kind  is  pes« 
formed  by  natives.  As  attendants  up» 
onour  Jud|(ea  in  all  the  courts,  Appear 
certain  ^native  law  officers,  both  Hid-* 
doo  and  Mahomedan.  If  the  case  be  a 
civil  one,  and  its  njerito  turn  tipondie 
law  of  the  Sbaster,  the  Hindoo  law^ 
officer  delivers  a  written  futwa,  or 
sentence  of  award,  to  the  £urensaB 
Judge.  If  the  case  be  one  in  whidi 
Mahomedans  are  ooncemed,  a  similar 
proceeding  is  i<dlowed  by  the  MussuU 
man.  In  all  criminal  trials,  indeed, 
the  Cauzee,  and  not  the  Eoroptaa 
Judge,  determines  whether  or  not  the 
prisoner  shall  be  pronounoed  guiltT  ; 
and  farther  states  the  nature  of  tae 
punishment  awarded  by  the  Koran. 
Yet  these  most  important  function- 
aries are  all  so  wretchedly  iemuiiier»« 
ted,  that  were  they  greatly  more  m 
the  habit  than  they  are^  of  accepting 
bribes,  and  perverting  justioe,  ti» 
matter  could  not  by  any  means  sup- 
port us.  It  is  true,  that  our  country- 
men  in  the  East  ana  eontiniially  su»- 
pictous  of  the  native  officers  ;  and  it  is 
equally  isrue,  that  the  native  offioflou, 
perceiving  that  suspidon,  are  not 
thereby  enconnaged  to  act  vrilh  greater 
honesty ;  but  that  we  cannot  do  with- 
out them,  tlie  following  statement  of 
Mr  Ernst  may  prove*  It  shows^  also, 
that  with  all  our  boasted  aoquasaitance 
with  human  nature^  irt  knaw  very 
little  about  that  modification  of  it, 
which  appears  in  the  natives  of  In- 
dia. 

''  It  appears  to  me,  that  we  bib  ess* 
tremely  apt^  owing  perhaps  to  our  be- 
ing aware  of  the  preyahsnce  of  deceit 
and  perjury,  to  form  unfavourable 
opinioDS  of  the  veradtvof  the  natives, 
while  taking  their  evidence.  We  per- 
haps judge  too  much  by  rule;  vre 
imagine  things  to  be  incredible,  be* 
cause  they  have  not  before  fallen  uni- 
dsr  eur  experience  ;  we  constantly 
mistidce  extreme  simplicity  for  cun- 
ning ;  and  we  are  to  the  last  ikgree 
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•mpMonw  of  our  Omldiy  (i. «.  our  iift« 
■ive  law-offioert.)  We  make  not  saffi- 
cient  allowmnce  for  the  looBe,  ^we, 
inMcarate  mode  in  whieh  die  namres 
tell  a  story;  fbr  their  not  compro- 
hendiiig  ns,  and  our  not  comprehend- 
ing them,  we  hurry,  terrify,  and  oon- 
ibund  thetp,  by  our  cagemeat  and  im- 
patience. The  Judge  of  Circuit,  and 
even  hia  Omkh,  ai^e  strangers,  and 
qtnte  unacquainted  with  the  charac- 
ters of  the  peraona  examined,  and  the 
eredit  due  to  them ;  and  always,  on 
that  account,  less  competent  to  disco- 
ver trath  amcDff  vdnmes  of  oontradie- 
tory  evidence.' 

Besides  the  hocte  of  die  Koran,  and 
those  compends  of  the  Hindoo  law, 
ioi  iN^ich  I  have  spoken  above,  each  of 
cur  courts  m  India  is  supplied  with  a 
copy  of  the  Company's  regulations, 
containhig  general  directions  for  the 
conduct  <^  dl  funcdonaries,  nadve  as 
well  as  European.  With  these  all  law- 
officers,  commisdoners,  and  vakeels, 
are  supposed  to  make  themselves  fa- 
miliar. Nor  is  the  task  thereby  impo- 
•ed  upon  them  an  easy  one,  inasmuch 
as  th^  reguladons  have  swelled  to  so 
great  an  amount,  that  they  now  fill 
ei^t  closely-printed  f<dio  volumes  of 
nearly  a  thousand  pages  each.  Perhaps 
it  is  needless  to  add,  that  whatever 
inav  be  the  learning  of  European 
Juoges  in  this  pordcular,  the  nadves 
neither  know,  nor  desire  to  know, 
anything  of  the  contents  of  these 
tomes,  except  just  as  mudi  as  may  be 
reouisite  to  hinder  themselves  mm 
falling  into  error  in  the  prosecudon 
of  their  own  particular  callings.  It  is, 
moreover,  curious  enough,  that  we 
have  made  Persian  the  official  lan- 
guage of  our  provinces.  The  proceed- 
ings in  our  courts,  for  instance,  such 
at  lesat  as  are  deemed  worthy  of  be- 
ing preserved,  are  registered  in  Per- 
sian and  English,  whilst  till  prodama- 
dons,  summonses,  &c.  are  uniformly 
published  in  the  rame  language. 

In  the  sketch  which  I  have  given 
of  the  intemd  government  of  Bridsh 
India,  no  nodce,  you  will  perceive, 
has  been  taken  of  tne  mode  by  which 
justice  is  administer^  to  European 
residents.  That,  indeed,  is  a  matter 
foreign  to  the  su^ect  in  hand.  I  may, 
however,  remark  in  pasdng,  that  the 
utmost  shyness  is  exhibited  on  the 
part  of  government  to  hear,  or  enter 
into>  complainta  made  by  the  nadves 
against  Bridsh  funcdonaries.    'Over 
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Briddi  sul^ects  die  Zflhdi  mhgistnitiB 
has  little  or  no  contrd.  la  case  diey 
disturb  the  public  peace,  or  makia 
themselves  obnoxious  in  any  other 
way,  he  may,  indeed,  airest  diem; 
but  he  cannot  decide  in  any  dispola 
between  them  and  a  native,  unlets 
the  question  at  isane  involve  proper- 
ty under  a  oertdn  anaonnt,  or  the 
subject  of  dispute  have  reference  W 
the  coUecdon  of  the  revenue,  or  odier 
public  dudes.  When  a  nadve  hai 
cause  of  complaint  against  a  Euroi- 
pean,  he  must  Mng  it  before  die  Sti- 
preme  Court  at  Cakotta,  and  put 
nimself  thereby  to  such  expense  aa 
few  nadves  will  venture  to  inour. 
Nay,  more:  Even  when  a  nadve  haa 
succeeded  in  proving  his  case  againat 
a  European  funcdonary,  it  depends 
endrdy  upon  circumstances  whe^Mr 
or  not  ne  shall  be  reimbursed  for  dib 
expenses  to  which  the  proseeadon 
may  have  sulgeOted  him.  ^^Hieooar* 
plamant,  if  he  prove  his  case,"  saya 
Mr  Harrington  in  his  Analysis,  "shall 
be  at  libe^  to  submit  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Sudder  Dewanny  AdawhiC, 
the  Board  of  Revenue,  or  Board  of 
Trade,  as  the  case  may  be,  praying;  a 
rdmbursement  of  the  expense  wfanh 
may  have  been  incurred  by  him  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  yrtyet,  and  his 
prayer  nunf  be  granied*  But  it  ia 
clearly  to  be  understood,  that  goverik- 
ment  does  not  pledge  itself  toindenip* 
nify  any  person  fbr  the  expense  whieh 
may  be  incurred,  in  occasums  of  the 
above  nature,  whatever  may  be  the 
result  of  the  investigation.  Under 
these  circumstances,  you  will  not  be 
surprised  to  hear,  that  the  most  gla- 
ring acts  of  oppression  would  scarody 
provoke  a  nadve  to  apped  against  hai 
European  auperior. 

I  have  not  aaid  half  what  I  might 
aay  on  this  std>ject,  ndther  is  it  poa- 
dble  for  me  to  enter  more  into  diwL 
The  descripdon  given  abov^  of  our 
system  of  intemd  government,  the 
reader  will  dierefore  recdve  as  ne- 
cessarily imperfect  and  incom|dete; 
but  it  would  take  whole  vdumes  fully 
to  describe  it.  Wl»t  its  efibets  haine 
been  on  the  country,  and  bow  the  evfls 
aridng  from  it  have  from  dme  to  dme 
been  met,  shall  be  detdled  in  my  next, 
that  is,  in  my  concluding  letter. 

In  the  meanwhile,  you  wyi  ol»- 
aerve,  that  it  is  the  design  of  ocur  ra- 
guladona  to  exclude  the  nadvea  from 
all  power,  and  from  all  offices  of  troat* 
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We  anign  the  care  of  a  miUioii  of 
people  to  one  magistrate,  and  him  a 
European,  ignorant  of  the  hmguaae, 
the  manners,  and  the  habits  of  tne 
people,  "  The  natiTes,"  says  Sir 
Heniy  Strachey,  "  hold  no  judidal 
ofiBces  but  the  lowest,  and  are  paid 
¥ery  ill.  It  h  only  since  the  Euro- 
peans were  well  paid,  that  they  them- 
selves  became  trust-worthy." — ''  Our 
estaUishmeots  are  utterly  inadequate 
in  most  districts  of  Bengal;  and  where 
the  business  is  apparently  kept  up,  it 
must  be  recollected  that  great  num- 
bers of  poor  Ryots  are  deterred  fh>m 
prosecntmff,  by  the  expense  and  the 
delays,  and  sometimes  by  the  distance 
of  tne  courts  from  their  residence. 
Instead  of  haTing  a  magistrate  in  every 
Tillage,  authcmzed  to  decide  their  pet- 
tjf  d^utes,  these  must  all  be  referred 
to  the  Zillah  judge,  or  his  CooMnis- 
doners,  whilst "  to  transact  one  quar- 
ter of  the  Judicial  business  by  Euro- 
pean ageney  is  impossible.  If  all  the 
Company's  servants  were  employed  in 
judicial  offices,  still  the  drudgery 
would  £dl  upon  the  natives,"  who  re- 
ceive no  adequate  recompense  for  their 
labour.  The  consequences  of  such  a 
mtem  are  ibxa  bniefly  stated  by  Sir 
Henry  Strachey  :— 

**  The  dread  of  Decoits,  the  expense 
of  prosecution,  and  the  spirit  of  pro- 
seeuting,  the  slowness  of  our  legal 
proceemngs,  and  the  doubtfulness  of 


the  event  of  law-suits,  on  aeecMint  of 
pegury  and  other  'causesy^^dl  these 
are  evils  of  the  present  day.  It  is  true, 
that  every  man  who  is  ii^ured  may 
prosecute;  that  he  is  coniBidered  aa 
possessing  a  ri^t  to  redress,  and  that 
justice  is  intended  to  be  impartially 
administered ;  wheress,  in  other  states 
of  Hindostan,  for  instance  the  neigh- 
bouring  Mahratta  country,  there  is 
no  pretence  of  this,  fiut,  perhaps,  in 
few  of  the  Mahratta  states,  which  are 
best  taken  care  of,  where  no  poer  man 
conceives  that  he  possesses  any  rights 
whatever,  and  where  all  are.  aware, 
that  without  the  help  of  a  patron  they 
have  no  power  to  obtain  redress  for 
injury  ;-^perliaps,  I  say,  in  these  coun- 
tries less  injustice  is  on  the  whole 
committed,  and  less  misery  felt,  than 
in  states  of  the  same  size  under  our 
government.  In  th^  Mahratta  statea 
were  may,  probaUy,  occur  one  or  twc^ 
glaring  instances  of  oppression,  out* 
rage,  and  cruelty,  whicn  ore  silently 
put  up  with,  because  there  no  infericnr 
attempts  to  contend  with  his  superior. 
In  the  Midnapore  states,  a  number  of 
poor  men  may  be  seen  to  set  up  for 
themselves,  and  are  ruined  by  inefirc- 
tual  contests,  often  about  trifles,  with 
rich  and  powerful  neighbours." 

This  is  bad  enough,  but  it  is  perfect 
harmony,  compared  to  the  scenes  and 
transactions  wnich  shall  be  laid  before 
you  in  my  next* 


POOH  I   MSVER  MIKn  THE  AAIV,  LOVE. 

Pooh !  never  mind  the  rain,  love. 

Nor  wait  for  sunny  weather ; 
For,  if  then  abroad  you  deign  rove. 

Two  suns  are  out  togeth^. 

Tell  me  not  of  the  glass,  love  ; 

By  St  Geoige,  and  by  the  mass,  love. 

That  eye  of  yours 

Portenos  no  showers. 

And  that's  the  glass  I  care  for  ;— 

And  therefore*-and  therefore — 

Never  mind  the  rain,  love. 

Nor  wait  for  sunny  weather ; 
For,  if  then  abroad  you  deign  rove. 

Two  suns  are  out  together. 
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Aboitt  flTe  yean  ago^  or  thereabout, 
an  artide  appmed  in  the  North  Anie- 
liean  Reriew,  adtistbg  ^  writera  of 
Ameriea,  or  snoh  of  them  as  had  plqok 
enough,  and  aonl  esongh,  to  undertake 
a  few  atraiglit*ftrwara  stories,  partly 
tme,  partly  untrue,  after  the  ScotaA 
faahion,  about  theaarly  history  and  ex« 
I^oits  of  tile  New  England  fathers,  or 
pi]griDi8,^»the  brave,  devout,  absurd, 
posilive»  original  creatures,  who  are 
now  looked  upon,  everywhere,  as  the 
*^  settlers"  of  a  eountnr,  which  they 
wasted,  literally,  with  nre  and  sword ; 
with  uninterrupted  cruel  warfinre,  till 
nothing  was  Idft,  not  a  siogle  tribe, 
hanUy  a  vestige,  in  tmUi,  of  a  great 
people,-*- of  countless  hordes,  who  co- 
vered aU  that  part  of  our  earth ;  being 
thenatural,  and,  perhaps,  theoriginid 
proprietors  Aerera. 

The  paper  was  well  timed,  pretty 
elever,  and  has  done  much  good,  we 
hope^  to  the  hot-bed  of  North  Ame- 
rican Hteratnre  and  scholarship,  from 
the  voy  middle  of  iHiioh  the  said  Re- 
view itsdf  sprung  up,  some  twelve 
years  ago,  like  a  thmg  of  the  soil; 
quite  covered  with  fruit  and  flowser, 
blosscnn  and  bud,  nevertheless. 

We  did  hope,  when  we  saw  this  ar- 
tide, that  some  native,  bold  writer  of 
the  woods :  a  powerfial,  huge  bar- 
barian, without  fear,  and  without  re- 
proach, would  rise  up  to  the  call ;  come 
forth  in  his  might ;  and,  with  a  great 
regard  for  historical  truth,  give  out  a 
volume  or  two,  worthy,  in  some  de- 
gree, of  the  stout,  strange,  noble  cha- 
racters ;  the  resolute,  stem,  thought- 
ful characters,  who  contrived,  in  a 
little  time  after  they  were  cast  away 
upon  the  rocks  of  anodier  worid, 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  pity  or  suc- 
cour, apparently  without  hope,  sick 
and  weary  as  they  were,  to  build  up 
a  great  empire  along  the  coast,  from 
the  wreck  and  rubbish,  the  fiery  ma- 
terial and  brave  ornament,  whieh,  af- 
ter the  convulsions  of  Europe,  drifted 
ashore  in  America;  a  story  or  two, 
worth  reading,  of  the  prodigious  old 
Puritans — ^the  political  martyrs — the 
plain-hearted,  religious,  quiet  men,  so 
unlike  all  other  men  that  we  now  read 
of,  either  in  history  or  fable;  the  cou- 


rageous fanaticks ;  the  sober,  imfbr* 
giving,  bad  leafeta,  who,  on  aooount 
of  their  moral  stature,  which  was,  in* 
deed,  of  most  unear^jr  pioportioBB, 
appear  in  the  mist  or  twilighi,  iriiich 
covers  the  enriy  history  of  New  £n^ 
land,  very  muoi  like  a  troop  of  giants 
walking  about  over  the  hilla,  in  a  ^nat 
fog ;  a  story  or  two,  worth  repeating, 
of  the  witdies  and  wisards,  ttie  wars 
and  fights  of  the  country;  the  men 
thereof;  sudi  as  Winthrop  and  Brad-* 
ford,  Sir  Harry  Vane,  Whsley,  Goff; 
R<^  WilHams,  £lHot,  Strndish^ 
Cotton,  with  a  host  of  others;  miglhty 
men  of  war,  some  (for  that  portiom  of 
our  earth,)  some,  tned  in  the  battks  of 
Europe,  and  wdl  known  to  the  sol*: 
diers  diere ;  others,  powerfid  in  de- 
bate, or  learned,  or  wise  to  a  proverb^ 
and  all,  cv^  one,  of  a  dedaed  eha« 
racter,  brim-fbll  of  lieroidE  individu^* 
aHty ; — the  women  thereof,  such  aa 
the  cdebrated  Mrs  Hutchhisan,  or 
the  female  Quakers,  who  were  samiged 
to  death ;  or  the  witches,  who  were 
hung  up  to  ^ir  beauty ;  the  kn^ 
guage,  peculiarities,  and  habila  of 
both :— We  «hd  hope  for  all  thi8;«Bd 
will  continue  to  hope  for  it,  thou^  we 
see  little  to  eneourage  us;  for  wehave 
some  idea  of  what  might  be  made  of 
such  roaterijsl,  and  have  had,  ever 
since  the  great  Scotch  novd  writer 
himself,  or  a  grfeat  Scotch  novd  wri- 
ter, we  shottla  say,  went  a  little  out  of 
his  path,  some  three  Or  four  years  ago, 
to  take  poascsskm  of  the  subject,  as  if 
it  were  a  piece  of  uninhabited  earth— 
and  for  what  purpose,  forsooth?  Whv, 
only  to  keep-  otners  away,  it  would 
aeem  ;  for,  having  set  up  tne  standard 
of  dominion  there ;  said  over  a  form 
of  exdoaive  appropriation,  very  pecu- 
liar to  hiBiselfr-A  few  words  of  power 
—and  looked  about  him,  for  a  breath 
or  two,  he  went  away  for  ever.  We 
allude  now  to  the  case,  where  he  lugs 
in  a  warlike  stranger;  we  forget  how, 
Whaleyor  fioff,  we  forp;et  which— 
from  the  woods  of  Connecticut — a  gray- 
headed  man — a  regicide,  if  our  me- 
mory serves,  for  the  rescue  of  a  peo- 
ple, who  were  attacked  on  the  Sab- 
iMidi,  while  at  prayer — "at  meeting,'* 
we  should  say,— by  a  party  of  savages. 
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Do  not  mistake  ub,  lhoii|^  We  oonw 
pUin  of  that  notd  writer,  fbr  lea^ 
▼ing  the  New  World  in  a  hwrnr; 
not  fbr  going  to  it ;  for  doing  so  little, 
where  he  m^t  have  done  so  mnch-* 
not  for  doing  little,  where  be  should 
have  done  less ;  for,  let  him  search 
the  records  of  all  historv  through,  page 
by  p8ffe->--ransaek  all  the  traditionarjp 
lore  of  all  antiquity,  and  he  will  never 
find  a  people  more  worthy  of  bis  great, 
pecolitf  power — ^that  which  delightB  in 
the  dramatick  portraiture  of  men  aboTe 
their  fellows—than  were  the  people  of 
North  America,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
leyolutiouary  war.  They  grew  up  in 
strife;  in  perpetual  commotion.  They 
flourished  all  the  better  for  earth* 
^uake  and  storm.  There  were  feuds 
in  every  province,  up  to  the  very  day, 
when  they  united  for  mutual  safety ; 
leaders,  political,  religious,  and  miU# 
tary,  of  surprising  waywsrdness  and 
great  energy,— energy,  almost  nkitk* 
out  example;  superb  characters  for 
the  pen,  or  the  chitiel  rather;  for  he,  of 
whom  we  speak,  writes  wilii  a  chisel, 
when  occupied  with  a  subject  worthy 
of  his  whole  power  ;  magnificent  cha* 
racters,  in  truth :  broad  over  the  chest; 
with  every  musde  up,  and  every  sinew, 
by  continual  warfare,  alive  and  arti« 
culate ;  all  over,  in  short,  widi  courage* 
0U8  individuality* 

Yes;  we  did  hope  for  a  story  or  two 
of  the  right  shape,  nor  have  we  been  al« 
tocether  dirappointed ;  fbr  the  writers 
orAmerica  started  up,  with  a  new  im* 
pulse,  after  it  appeared ;  Inokeout,  from 
every  wood,  as  their  Inrave  old  fiitbeis 
did,  fifty  years  mo,  in  theday  of  their 
political  emancipation,  wnh  load 
cries ;  and  every  month  of  late,  nay, 
almost  every  week,  we  have  be«i 
treated  with  a  volume  or  two,  such  as 
they  were,  of  tales  founded,  with  some 
regard  for  historical  truth,  upon  the 
eany  transaetious  of  their  peofde.  The 
flivourite  period  with  all  these  new 
vrriters,  however,  would  seem  to  be 
that  of  the  Revolution  there,  about 
which,  quite  enough  has  been  said, 
"  partly  true,  partly  untrue ;"  quite 
enough  now,  to  satisfy  the  appetite  of 
this,  or  any  other  age,  though  it  were 
said  ever  so  well— fifty  times  better 
than  it  has  been  said.  We,  for  one, 
are  sick  of  it,  glad  as  we  are  of  the 
bustle  "  at  home  ;"  sick  and  weary  of 
it,  although  it  augurs  well  for  a  new 
growth  of  literature,  in  a  country 
where,  till  of  late,  authors  were  ob- 
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%ed,  whatever  might  be  thdr  worthy 
to  "  work  for  nothing  and  find  them-i 
selvea;"  but  where,  within  afew  days, 
five  thousand  dollars  have  hem  o^r-* 
ed  (by  Carey  and  Lea,  Philadelphia) 
for  two^  years'  privilege  of  a  novel,  TMr 
Coopw's  Lionel  Likcolk,)  with  a 
"  bonus"  of  two  or  three  hundred 
mate,  to  Wiley  of  New  York,  (the 
publisher,)  if  he  would  forego  his 
claim ;  that  is,  about  deven  hundred 
guineaa  for  the  privilege  of  supplying 
the  markets  of  America  with  a  na- 
tive story,  for  two  yeara*  If  this  be 
true,  and  we  have  good  reason  for 
believing  it ;  and  if  it  be  true  also, 
that  certain  of  the  chief  publishers  in 
the  United  States  are  beset  on  every 
side,  itoost  every  day,  by  young  an-* 
thors,  overbaded  with  manuscript,  or 
in  travail  with  a  book  or  two,  (all 
which  we  believe  to  be  the  case,  on 
authority  good  enough  to  satisfy  us, 
who  are  not  easily  satisfied,)  we  ven* 
lure  to  say  that  another  revolution 
will  soon  take  place  in  the  New  World 
«*«  more  complete  and  absolute  ^nan« 
dipationby  far,  than  has  ever  yel  oooutt 
red  among  the  people  of  our  earth ;  an 
escapefrDm  the  worst  of  bondage — that 
of  the  soul ;  the  true  bondage  of  death 
— ^lilerary,  not  politieal  bondage. 

Who  uiat  wishes  well  to  the  great 
republic  of  literature, — who  that 
knows  what  mirades  may  be  wrought 
with  a  spirit  entirely  me,-^wh^  a 
whole  nation  goes  forth  to  generous 
warfiire;  every  heart  swdUing  with 
com^e,  heaving  with  joy,  beating 
with  hoiM ;  all  on  fkre,  with  a  new 
taste  of  immortality,  ripe  fbr  adveUfi 
tore  in  every  possible  shape;  who 
that  knows  aught  of  this  will  not  pray 
for  that  hour  to  arrive  ? 

It  will  arrive.  The  day  of  thorough 
emancipation  is  near,  we  hope  and  be- 
lieve ;  emancipation,  we  snoixld  say, 
from  that  unworthy  nnjudioe,  (made 
up  of  a  stupid  apathy,  self-distrust, 
and  childish  deference,  God  knows 
wherefore,)  which  degrades  a  people ; 
not  emaacipatifin,  fbr  that  we  do  not 
wish,  from  hearty  love,  and  graven 
thoughtful  admiration,  both  whsch  the 
Americans  do  feel  now,  and  must  con- 
tinue to  feel,  exactly  m  proportion  to 
tfieir  own  progress  in  literature  and 
scholarship,  for  the  sch<^ars  and  wri- 
ters of  Great  Britain. 

Let  a  few  of  those  youthW  knights, 
over  sea,  who  are  now  flashing  their 
bright  swords,  with  so  much  waste  of 
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power— giVing  a  slap^  five  times  out 
of  8ix>  mere  they  snoiild  give  a  cut, 
or  a  stab— the  flatof  their  blade,  where 
they  should  give  edge,  or  point — like 
all  new  beginners,  who  do  little,  with 
much  effort,  where,  after  a  while,  they 
do  much,  with  litde  efibrt ;  a  few  of 
those,  who  are  now  slashing  away  at 
one  particular  period  of  their  strange 
history— <;utting  up  characters,  who 
have  been  cut  up  already,  five  or  six 
times  over — ^bruising  people  to  death, 
after  they  have  been  brayed  in  a  mor-« 
tar;  worlcing  up  that,  over  and  over 
i^ain,  whicQ  bad  been  worked  up, 
over  and  over  again  before,  till  thm 
was  nothing  \m  of  it ;  and  a  few  of 
those — a  multitude,  in  truth — who 
are  now  ransacking  heaps  of  earth — 
common  earth,  in  a  common  highway, 
for  a  materiid  more  precious  than 
gold— a  stuff*  more  coveted,  by  genius 
—while  Uie  rough,  unvisited  regionsi 
over  which,  or  near  which,  they  walk 
every  hour,  in  the  daily  transactions  of 
a  stupid  life,  abound  with  treasure— 
a  little  way  below  the  rude  surface :— * 
of  the  many,  who  are  thus  employed, 
now ;  a  pert,  with  swords,  apart,  with 
ploughshares,  on  the  broad  highway 
of  North  American  history,  at  one 
particular  spot,  which  was  broken  up, 
years  and  vearsago;  rummaged,  raked, 
and  sifted,  over  and  over  asain ;  of 
these,  let  a  few  gird  up  their  loins  for 
a  worthier  trial ;  go  fiurther  back  into 
the  woods  of  their  country— among 
the  shadows  and  rocks  thereof— dig 
deep  into  the  everlasting  hills  there, 
when,  if  they  are  not  easOy  discou- 
nged,  nor  too  prodigal  of  power,  thcr 
wul  assuredljr  meet  with  a  reward, 
which  they  will  never  find  where  they 
are  now  looking  for  it 
By  the  way,  it  were  well,  perhaps ; 


well  for  tham,  aM  well  for  the  great 
cause  of  literature ;  well  for^the  wri- 
ters of  America,  and  well  for  those  of 
Great  Britain,  if  the  publishers  here^ 
and  authors,  who  derive  no  profit 
from  the  republication  of  their  books 
abroad,  were  apprized  of  what  we  be- 
Ueve  to  be  a  fact— (we  do  not  speak 
positively,  because  we  cannot  refer  to 
Uie  very  words  of  the  law) — ^namely, 
that  if  they,  the  said  publishers  and 
authors  of  Great  Britain,  wish  to  se- 
cure a  monop<dy  for  their  works  in 
the  United  States,  for  twenty  years, 
or  a  due  part  of  the  furodigious  gain, 
which  mi^ht  proceed  from  a  worthy 
republication  of  British  books  among 
a  people,  six  or  eight  ixiUions  of  whom 
read  more  or  less  English,  every  day 
of  their  Hves,  while  two  or  three  mil- 
lions read  almost  every  good  English 
book  that  appears,  within  a  little  time 
after  it  comes  out,  in  this  country ; 
or,  if  they  wish  to  guard  a  work  of 
theirs  from  piracy,  they  may  do  it, 
without  much  trouble,  and  with  little 
or  no  expense ;  for  the  cost  of  a  copy- 
right, in  that  country,  is  but  i#.  id. ; 
while  the  advertising,*  which  is  re- 
quired by  law,  would  seldom  exceed 
half-a-guinea,  and  only  one  copy  ia  de- 
manded for  the  National  Library.  The 
{>rofit  of  republication  there  is  very 
arge  now ;  out,  if  proper  steps  wera 
taken  by  British  authors  and  publish- 
ers, it  might  be  augmented  fourfold — 
in  our  opinion  greatly  to  the  advan- 
tage of  all  parties ;  authors  and  pub- 
lishers, British  and  American.  Half 
a  million  of  the  great  Scotch  novels^ 
we  dare  say,  have  re-issued  firom  the 
American  press.  They  are  read  by 
everybody — every  where— all  over  the 
States;  and  so,  indeed,  are  moat  of 
ihe  good  British  novels,  poems,  plays^ 


*  It  is  eomfortdile  enough  to  see  bow  well  informed  the  law-givers  and  great 
commercial  statesmen  of  this  age  are,  upon  all  matters,  about  which  they  under- 
take to  legislate.  How  circnmstantial  they  are ;  how  cautious ;  how  industri- 
ous ;  and  how  accurate,  in  detail !  It  is  but  the  other  day  now,  that  a  parliamentary 
man  here,  of  high  cfaaraeter,  while  urging  a  reduction  of  duty  upon  advertisements 
and  newspapers— a  wise,  good  measure,  of  itself;  a  measure  of  his  own,  we  believe 
—thought  proper  to  inform  the  House,  that,  in  Philadelphia,  advertisemenU  cost 
only  tmpence  each ;  therein  giving  to  the  people  of  that  city,  as  he  thought,  a  very 
ob^ous  advantage  over  those  of  Liverpool.  Dog  cheap,  to  be  sure !  .  .  .  But— in 
fliiiadelpbia,  and  in  all  the  chief  cities  of  the  United  States,  the  regular  charge  for 
advertising  is,  from  about  three  shillings,  to  six  shillings  a  square,  British  money^- 
the  smallest  advertisement,  however  small,  being  charged  as  a  square.  We  would 
remark,  however,  that  when  people  advertise  by  the  year,  it  may  prove  a  little 
cheaper ;  and  also,  that,  if  required,  an  advertisement  will  be  repeated  three  or  four 
times,  without  any  further  chairge.  Still,  you  cannot  advertise  at  all,  in  America— or 
in  Phihuielphia  rather,  for  less  than  about  is,  or  ^  Gd,  sterling. 
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&e.  &C. ;  many  of  wbkh  r^-appear  In 
America  within  forty-dghk  houn,  or 
at  moaty  a  week^  after  the  sheets  ar- 
rive thm.  See>  in  the  last  numher 
of  the  Monthly  Magisine,  a  paper-^ 
an  original  paper  too>  for  all  that  ap-« 
pears  on  the  face  of  it ;  a  paper^  which 
prafessea  to  give  a  deal  of  new^  preci- 
onsy  and  very  exaet  information  about 
Amerkay  and  American  Hteratore; 
bnt  whicii  is  copied^  we  perceiTe,  with 
a  most  praiseworthy  and  scruonlous 
fidelity — in  a  very  workmanliJce  fa- 
shion, word  for  word,  from  a  discourse 
delivered  one  or  two  years  ago,  before 
tome  society  of  Philaddphia,  and  af- 
terwards published  by  the  authcnr— a 
Mr  Ingersol,  ia  a  namphlet,  which  we 
met  with,  more  wan  a  twelvemonth 
ago,  at  Miller's  American  Library.  It 
is  all  very  true,  nevertheless ;  and  we 
lefer  to  it,  with  pleasure,  in  confirma- 
tion of  what  we  say,  respecting  the 
value  of  that  privilege,  in  America, 
which  has  been  disr^arded  hitherto, 
by  the  publishers  of  Great  Britain. 

But  enough — Let  us  now  go  to 
these  '^  late  American  books,"  the  ti<* 
ties  of  which  are  given  above. 

1.  The  "  Peep  at  thb  PiLoauia,"* 
— Godforgive  the  peep^,  who  has  been 
peepingat  large  men,through  the  wrong 
end  of  a  spy-glass, — we  are  afraid,  is 
a  tale  got  up  to  please  the  NcMrth  Ame- 
rican reviewer.  It  is  a  book-^what 
•hall  we  say  of  it  ?  what  can  we  say 
of  it  ?  a  book,  in  three  stout  volumes 
—-we  hardly  know  how  to  describe  it 
— fiill  of  good  sense,  which  we  have 
no  sort  of  patience  wi^  ;  surcharged 
with  historical  truth,  which  nobody 
carea  for ;  crowded  with  sober  stufl^, 
the  insupportable  accuracy  of  which 
were  enough  to  damp  the  poetical  ar- 
dour of  a  whole  nation.  All  the  dates 
are  true — true  as  death ;  true  to  an 
hour ;  all  the  chief  incidents,  all  the 
nanie«--true  to  a  letter.  It  is  well 
ttot  up ;  well  written — ^the  work  of  a 
uiorottgh-pacod,  grave,  cautious  wri- 
ter. There  is  hardly  a  bad  page  in 
it,—- or  a  good  one ;  or  a  bad  phrase, 
or  a  foolish  one ;  (ht  a  coarse  thought, 
or  a  crazy  one ;  or  a  thing  to  weep  at, 
or  laugh  at,  for  nearly  fifty  score  pages. 
In  short,  we  never  did  see  sucn  a 
tiresome,  good-for-nothing,  sensible 
book. 

The  author,  who  is  a  native  Ameri- 
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can,  (we  say  Uiat,  poaidvdy,  aptte  of 
the  shape  in  which  the  work  has  coma 
out  here,)  the  author  of  this  Pkep,  to 
say  all  in  a  Inreath,  has  the  faculty  of 
being  absurd,  without  being  ridicu- 
lous; absurd  and  respectabte,  at  the 
same  time.  So  well  behaved  is  he> 
that  you  cannot  laugh  at  him ;  yet  so 
MTV  judicious,  that  if  another  would 
make  him  appear  like  a  fo(d-r-you 
would  be  gratified  beyond  measure. 

Wishing  to  Acape  the  severity  of 
EngUsh,  and  very  much  afraid  of. 
Scotch  criticism,  he  ha#  put  forth  a 
work— as  if  all  the  eyes  of  all  the  earth 
were  upon  him — a  work,  which,  though 
it  has  been  republished  here, .mil  never 
be  read,  by  either  Enghsh  or  Scotch 
critics.  Having  heard  the  literature 
of  his  country  charged  with  ''  coarse- 
ness"— that  other  name  fox  great  vi- 
gour, wild  power,  and  courageous 
peculiarity,  everywhere,  in  every  age, 
with  people,  who  have  refined  away 
all  their  own  chief,  distinguishing 
attributes,  the  author  of  this  book  has 
begotten  his  babe  to  a  model ;  ^ped 
his  offspring  to  a  mould,  we  fear, — 
lopping  the  giants  and  stretching  the 
dwarfs,  by  a  stop-watch,  and  a  foot- 
rule— or  a  yard-stick;  and  siioiling 
their  shape  with  stays— worn  before 
birth^  we  dare  say,  half  the  time — till 
they  are  neither  one  thing  nor  ano- 
ther ;  but  half  Britudi,  half  American, 
half  savage,  half  civilised,  so  that  we 
are  reminded,  at  every  step,  while 
they  go  by  us,  of  Hunter  himself,  the 
shrewdy  hght-haired  North  American 
savage,  wearing- white  kid  gloves,  at  a 
patrician  party  here ;  and  going  to 
court,  in  breezes,  with  hair  powder- 
ed— a  bag,  a  lace  friU,  and  a  small 
sword,  of  which  he  was  in  greater 
peril,  by  finr,  than  he  ever  had  been, 
or  ever  will  be,  of  a  tcnnahawk  or  a 
scalping-knife. 

But  why  do  such  thinss?  Of  what 
avail  are  they,  to  the  half,  or  the 
whole  savage ;  to  the  eater  of  men,  or 
the  writer  of  hofkR,  from  abroad? 
Why  go  forth  at  all,  if  you  may  not 
go  forth,  in  your  own  shiq[>e  ?  Why 
throw  off  your  own  character,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  when  all  eyes  are  upon 
you  ?  Why  undertake  another — a  new 
part,  a  serioua  one  too,  if  you  know 
what  a  serious  part  is — when  you  are 
playing  for  your  life  ?  In  short,  why 
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>  zU&eakmf  why  iMke  a  foil 
ofyDundf  to  gntifV  attotbcr,  wfao^  if 
1m  be  gratified  by  me  tanxiAce,  mmt 
he,  for  that  Tery  yea«m«  ^te  unwer* 
thyofit?  Will  the  natiTe  North  Ame- 
rican  please,  or  can  be  hope  tei^eaae^a 
mat  people,  or  diatinguish  hknaelf, 
if  dresatng  after  their  fadikm  ;  by 
bowing,  aa  they  bow  ;  talkiiw,a8  they 
talk ;  %prUinffy  Otthey  wHie  P  by  apii^ 
their  behaTurar,  look,  and  carriage? 
by  adopting  their  habhs,  only  to  make 
hnnself  and  them,  habits  and  people 
both,  ridieulouB?  by  dirowing  off 
that,  which  placet  nim  altogether 
akxyf,  and  away  ftom  the  mnititnde-* 
his  natural  air ;  his  national  air ;  his 
brave,  strong,  decided  indiyiduality? 
by  fotegoing  his  privilege,  preroga- 
tive, birth-right,  and  country  ?  Will 
they  like  him  the  better  for  it  ?  Will 
they  like  to  see  a  coane  awkward  feU 
low— a  giant,  if  you  please^  in  his 
own  sh^>e— caricaturing  the  pomp  of 
high  life ;  and  all  the  parade  of  court- 
ly bearing,  by  his  absurd  imitation 
thereof  ?^ We  believe  not. 

For  coBveuienoe ;  .for  comfort,  per- 
haps, it  may  be  well  enough,  to  do  as 
other  people  do ;  but  no  man  will  ever 
be  diMUngtiishedy  by  doing  as  other 
people  do.    Were  Tecumseh  himself, 
the  great  Indian  warrior  and  nr<^het ; 
were  he  alive  now,  we  ^ould  say  to 
l^  this, — If  you  are  going  to  the  city 
^f  London,  to  the  Royal  Exchange, 
or  to  Exeter  Change,  ''  by  jpartkular 
desire,"  off  with  your  barbarian  robes ; 
•way. with  ail  that  smacks  of  dominion 
•r  authority ;  hide  your  face ;  cover 
yiour  heart ;  walk  humbly ;  do  as  they 
•do;  go  Ihere,  liice  other  people— the 
Tery  mob— no  matter  how  awkward 
you  are.  But  if  your  aim  be  far  above 
ihat;  if  you  are  not  so  much  a  man 
of  business  or  thrift,  as  you  are  a  dis- 
ciple of  Ambition ;  if  you  are  heedless 
of  comfort ;  and  caie  onW  for  that, 
which  is  worthily  cared  lor,  by  the 
brave  and  wise ;  u  jrou  would  appear, 
like  youradf^  in  the  courts  of  royalty 
—Hit  home  there  ■even  there ;  ir  you 
would  bear  up,  face  to  face  mth  it, 
like  a  man ;  «r,  if  you  are  going  to  the 
West  End,  where  the  better  sort  of 
lions  g»— away  withaO  imitation,  with 
all  awkward  restraint ;  away  with  your 
white  kid  olorves,  and  every  odier  badge 
of  servitude— (for,  to  you,  every  such 
thing  u  a  badge  of  servitude) — on 
with  all  the  rude  pomp  of  your  office. 


with  all  the  btitooos  dlgidty  there- 
of :— Do  all  this,  or  keep  away.  Lei 
your  oarriage  be  natural:  Bear  upon 
your  very  toehead,  if  you  may,  the 
sign  of  power,  strange,  though  it  be ; 
tl»  name  of  your  country,  savage, 
tfaoo^t  be— do  all  this,  and,s[iy  wocd 
for  it.  Chief,  they  like  you  ^  better. 
ISiey  are  oourageooa ;  they  love  cou- 
rage. They  aie  men ;  they  love  man- 
hood :  At  any  rate,  if  you  go  in  your 
natural  shape,  in  the  true  gi^  of  your 
nation,  you  will  never  be  laughed  at. 
Giolesqae,  youinaybe;  but,  whether 
grotesque,  or  not,  you  vrill  be  respec- 
tablob.  If  you  are  wise,  'you  will  not 
undertake  the  part  of  a  fine  gentle- 
man, at  your  age.  You  may  spend 
half  your  life  before  a  looking-glass, 
with  a  drill-sergeant  or  a  dancing- 
master, — half  your  life ;  and  yet,  if  you 
are  made  of  real  North  Ameriom  staff) 
you  will  be  no  match,  in  well-bred  ease, 
for  an  English  footman.  You  will  not 
go  into  a  room,  or  out  of  it ;  or  ap- 
proadi  a  beautiftd  woman,  with  half 
ao  much  graceftil,  smooth,  self-posses- 
sion ;  or  a  tithe  of  lus  courtly  air. 

AU  this  we  would  have  uiged,  if  wT 
had  come  in  Ae  way  of  sudi  a  noble 
creature  as  Tecumseh ;  a  part  of  \iy 
we  did  urge,  to  Hunter ;  and  all  of  it,| 
we  now  urge  to  the  vrriters  of  Ameri« 
ea,  who  are  coming  out,  one  after  an- 
other, in  a  vile  masqumde— putting 
away  their  chief  properties,  and  aping 
the  style  of  another  people. 

If  tiiey  are  latisfled  with  comfortj 
or  security  from  Uie  criticks ;  or  with 
insignificance ;  or  a  tolerable  diare  of 
bnsmess,  or  profit;  or  with  a  Jew 
weeks'  notoriety,  on  t'other  side  of 
Temple-bar ;  or  a  few  months  of  un- 
diajnited — sober — price-eurmit  im- 
mortality anywhere,  they  have  only  t» 
imitate,  or  copy,  the  chief  scribes  of 
this  empire;  to  bow  aa  they  bow; 
talk  as  they  talk ;  and  write  as  they 
write— no  disparagement,  however,  to 
the  said  ehief  scribes,  who  are  cs^ittal, 
in  their  way ;  but  vrhom  it  vrill  never 
do,  for  American  authors  to  imitate  ; 
authors,  we  should  say,  who  hqie  te 
be  cared  for. 

But  if  tbc  writers  of  America  be 
what  we  believe  them  to  be ;  if  their 
aim  is  higher,  nobler,  more  courage- 
ous ;  if  they  would  rather  perish  of 
cold,  iax  up  in  the  skv,  tlnn  live  to  a 
^00(1  old  age,  among  tbc  f!rcs  of  earth  ; 
if  they  would  rather  die,  on  the  steep, 
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roeky  path  to  Innoortalhj,  with  one 
great  hope  cUngiiig  to  Aeir  aidiaiisU 
ed  hearts,  abo^  die  inth  of  sympa* 
thy  and  aiioooar,  thaa  hwe,  or  flo»- 
rish,  everae  long,  aa  other  nen  li?e^ 
tod  flomiA^  on  the  commoii  high- 
ways of  oar  earth ;  if  Ibis  be  dieir 
temper,  they  will  go  abroad  each  for 
IriioeaU^  In  the  real  cestame  ef  his 
tribe— the  men  of  die  everkstfaig 
woods;  the  giants  of  another  world. 

What  have  they  to  fear,  who  do 
this^  Nothing-^nothiiig— while  they 
presenFc  their  natoral  carriage ;  their 
natural  <Veedom ;  their  tnitural  ar- 
mour; their  natural  integrity:  Every- 
thing—everything— if  tbey  are  foomh 
enoiigh  to  put  oA'  their  distinguishing 
attributes;  or  simple  enough  to  put 
on  those  of  anottier  poople^whetner 
of  style,  or  manner. 

It  IS  American  books  that  are  wanted 
of  America;  not  EngHah  books ; — ^nor 
books,  made  in  America,  by  fingiish- 
roen,  or  by  writers,  who  are  a  sort  <€ 
bastard  EngVsh.  The  neople  here  do 
not  want  copies,  or  parodies,  of  abridg- 
ments, or  variations,  or  imitatiom-— 
good  or  bad— of  their  great  originals, 
either  in  prose  or  poetry.  They  would 
have  something,  wttidi  they  have  not ; 
something,  which  does  not  grow  here ; 
something,  which  cannot  be  made 
here,  nor  counterfeited  iKie.  They 
want,  in  a  word,  from  the  people  oif 
North  America,  books,  which,  what- 
ever may  be  their  ftiults,  are  decided- 
ly, tf  not  aHogetlier,  Americaru  Why 
fcave  tliey  no  such  book  now?  Whjr 
is  there  nothing  of  the  sort,  up  to  this 
hour ;  nothing,  we  should  say,  save  a 
small  part  of  two  inr  three  stories,  by 
Brown,  by  Irving,  by  Neal,  and  by 
Cooper?  And  why  is  it,  pray,  that, 
even  there,  in  th<rae  two  or  three,  by 
such  men,  there  is  in  truth  not  a 
single  page  decidedly,  and  properly 
Amrican,  either  in  character,  lan- 
guage, or  pectdiari^  ? 

If  we  go  to  anotiber  world,  say  the 
men  here ;  if  we  go  fo  another  world 
for  predous  things;  fat  plants,  or 
flowers — in  God's  name,  let  us  not 
-come  hack  loaded  with  Irish  dia- 
monds; or  mica  dust;  or  exotics, 
which  are  only  the  spurious,  or  dege- 
nente  issue  of  our  own  soil ;  or  mis- 
take, as  odiers  have,  the  superfluous 
leafing,  or  distempered  ricnness  of 
plethora,  fmr  besnty  and  great  value — 
m  flannnation^  fot  uie  splendour  of 


healtiL  Let  ua  have  poiionradicr>  fist 
poison  itsdf  were  more  precious,  than 
lierhe  of  degenerate  virtue.  Gifie  no 
dnt  wfaidi  is  able  to  be  mi8chievoi]a» 
if  uoriahleonsly,  dr  mworthily  admio 
nistered;  foribagsof  nopowerbcfQet 
ahabit(^careleBaness;  and,  whatever 
ia  inoapaUe  of  doing  mischief,  ia  in* 
capable  of  doing  good.  Every  poiaon 
is  the  natoml  antidote  of  sosne  other 
poison.  Power  is  virtue.  Heneedowe 
require  of  the  American  people,  great 
power;  stout,  original  power;  pro-* 
ductions,  whatcnrer  else  they  may  be, 
indigenous  to  the  country  ;  preferring 
those,  whidi  are  decidedly  vieious,  to 
those,  which  are  of  a  neutral  charac.* 
ter— or  of  aflnlterated,  or  doubtful,  or 
degenerate  virtue.  Give  us  a  bad  ori« 
g^nal,  they  would  say,  to  every  Ame- 
rican Vriter,  if  they  had  any  nope  of 
him;  keep  your  good  copy :  No  great 
man  was  ever  able  to  cbpy.  Oorae  forth 
naked,  absolutely  naked,  we  should 
say,  to  every  real  North  Americsn-^ 
savage,or  not ;  wild,  or  tame ;  though 
your  muscles  be  radier  too  large,  and 
your  toes  are  turned  the  wrong  way 
for  Almack's ;  but,  in  mercy  to  your 
country,  to  yourself,  do  not  conje 
fordi,  in  a  court  equipage,  with  fine 
hxe  over  your  broad  knuckles,  and 
your  strong  rough  hair  nowdo'ed. 
We  liad  rather  see  the  Belvidere  Apol- 
lo in  breeches ;  or,  if  that  be  modi 
too ''ooarse,*' in ''shorts,"  or  ^'tightB," 
vr  **  rnexpressibles."  Why  turn  out 
yowrtoes  now,  if  all  your  life  k>ng,  UU 
therto,  vou  have  turned  your  toes  in  f 
If  you  oo  it  ever  so  well  here,  nobody 
sees  it ;  nobodv  knows  it ;  but  if  you 
do  it  awkwardtv,  or,  if  you  are  caught 
rehearsing,  wim  one  heel  at  a  time, 
it  is  all  up  with  you.  Do  as  you  have 
•done  all  your  life — in  sudi  matters,  if 
you  wish  to  be  respectable.  Stick  to 
your  own  hahit  So  long  as  you  do, 
there  is  no  standard  for  the  genteel 
here,  to  try  your  gentilkv  by.  Throw 
it  off,  or  wke  theirs ;  and  yon  thereby 
acknowledge  their  jurisdiction,  then* 
power  and  authority,  for  trial  and  for 
punishment.  Such  would  be  our  ad- 
vice to  everyone,  who,  like  the  au- 
thor of  this  book,  is  afraid  of  being 
*stared  at,  for  his  originality,  or  laugh- 
ed at,  for  his  awkwardness,  if  he  go 
-among  the  poHte,  in  his  true  shape— a 
rude,  coarse  man. 

We  had  our  eye  for  a  while,  we 
thought,  upon  the  audior.    We  were 
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going  to  swetr  it  upon  a  kd,  who  has 
been  romping,  for  leveral  years,  off  and 
on,  with  a  couple  of  North  American 
Muses ;  but,  afto:  getting  through 
some  forty  or  fifty  pages,  we  gave  up 
that  idea— with  pleasure.  The  lad,  of 
whom  we  spesk,  nas  too  much  mettle, 
we  know ;  too  much  genius,  we  be- 
lieve ;  with  forty  times  too  much  poe- 
try ;  and  too  little  good  sense,  we  are 
quite  sure,  for  such  a  work.  We  hojje 
so ;  and  yet,  how  came  a  bit  of  bis 
poetry  on  the  top  of  the  opening  chap* 
ter,  with  his  name  to  it,  in  small  ca- 
pitals ?  That  looks  rather  queer  ;  ra- 
ther suspicious^rather ;  because,  with 
all  the  boy's  talent,  he  is  yery  lazy ; 
and  has  done  so  little,  in  the  shape  of 
either  prose  or  poetry,  as  to  be  wnolly 
unknown  out  of  his  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. Wherefore,  we  are  ramer 
puzzled — ^for  once;  but,  wherefore, 
we  yenture  to  say  that,  if  he  (bis 
name,  by  the  way,  is  Mellen ;  Gren- 
▼ille  Mellen — son  of  Prentess  Mellen, 
Chief  Justice  of  Maine)— that  if  he 
did  not  furnish  a  part  of  the  work, 
some  yery,  yery  particular  friend  of 
his  did,  (as  we  nave  said  before,  while 
speaking  of  his  insufferable  precision,) 
for  nobody  else  would  have  thought 
of  citing  his  poetry,  as  if  it  were  known 
to  all  our  earth.  By  the  by,  some 
years  ago— we  are  not  making  up  a 
formal  essay  ;  or  writing  well,  b^  the 
square  foot;  we  are  omy  rescmng  a 
lew  ideas  from  a  multitude,  which  are 
crowding  oyer  us,  on  a  drowsy  after- 
noon—- or,  in  other  words,  illustrating 
the  beautiful  theory  of  suggestion  by 
.—but  let  us  go  back.  Some  years  ago, 
.while  going  through  the  States,  we  fell 
in  with  a  volume  of— of— say  poetry, 
on  the  title-page  whereof  appeared 
four  lines  of— poetry ;  call  that  poe- 
try, too,  (we  have  no  better  name  far 
it,)  four  hnes,  beautifully  set,  in  small 
capitals,  f^m  *^ Farmer."-'  But  who 
was  Farmer?  Who  the  devil  was 
Farmer  ?  We  had  somewhere  heard 
of  one  Shakspeare,  Byrok,  Scott, 
Moore,  and  six  or  eight  other  men  of 
small  capitals ;  but  who  the  devil  was 
Farmer  ?  Nobody  knew  ;  nobody 
was  able  to  guess.  At  length,  how- 
ever, we  were  happy  enough  to  find 
out,  after  much  inquiry.  Farmer  was 
.Dr  Farmer,  (see  Blackwood,  Janu- 
ary, 1825,  p.  48 ;)  and  he,  Dr  Farmer, 
was,  oddly  enough,  the  author  of  that 
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yery  book,  wheidn  he.  Farmer,  was 

quoted  on  tiie  titie-page,  in  small  ca- 
pitals. We  are  justified,  after  this— > 
are  we  not  ? — ^in  suspecting  tiie  author 
of  this  Peep  to  be  either  Mellen  bun- 
self,  whose  poetry  is  quoted  on  the  top 
of  chapter  one ;  or  a  dear  friend  of 
his ;  for,  as  a  poet,  he  is  hardly  so 
well  known,  at  this  hour,  as  Br  Far«r 
mer  was  five  years  ago. 

A  word  now,  of  the  style;  or,  of  a 
style  rather,  which  is  getting  radly  in 
vogue.  We  meet  with  it,  evervwlM^. 
Cooper's  late  novel  (of  which  mare, 
by  and  by)  is  crowded  with  it ;  and 
about  hafr,  or  two  thirds  of  all  the 
poetry,  which  comes  in  our  way,  is 
guilty  of  it.  One  brief  specimen  will 
serve ;  we  are  not  in  the  humour  for 
copying  to-day.  *'  No  great  man  wa» 
ever  able  to  copy." 

"  We  all  know  your  opinion,"  gaUIi 
he,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a 
•*  Peep  at  the  PiLORiMS,"yol.  II.  p. 
112, — **  We  all  know  f^our  c^inion  ; 
but  methinks  a  tongue,  so  eloquent  as 
thincy  should  have  won  your  cause  ere 
this."  Beautiful,  to  be  sure !  beau- 
tiful !  but  how  are  we  to  speak  of  one, 
who  has  been  guilty  of  such  an  out- 
rsge,  in  black  and  white,  upon  our 
noble  system  of  speech ;  our  beautiful, 
vigorous,  and  lofty  language  ?  Yet  if 
we  flay  him  alive,  as  we  ought,  for 
such  blasphemy ;  what  shall  we  say  to 
others ;  people,  who  know  better,  and 
are  guilty  of  it,  in  every  page  ?  It  is 
getting  very,  very  common.  The  pa- 
thetic of  this  day,  is  crowded  with 
it.  Prose  or  poetry,  it  is  all  the  same. 
Cooper,  in  his  Lionel  Lincoln,  is  £c«ty 
times  worse.  Dotheblodcheadsknow, 
or  do  they  not,  ^ray,*  diat  a  solemn 
style,  and  a  familiar  style,  have  no 
more  business  together,  in  the  same 
period — or  phrase,  than  two  different 
languages?  Wbat  if  we,  desiring  to 
show  off,  were  to  make  up  a  peri<^  ik 
two  or  three  languages— after  a  shape 
like  this,  now — ^Ich — dois— amar  k  los 
pueblos, — ^what  would  be  thought  (rf 
our  egr^ous  fc^y  ?  Yet  which  is  the 
more  absurd?  We  may  tolerate  a 
sudden  departure,  in  the  poets,  when 
they  are  hard  pushed  for  rhyme,  or 
melody;  we  may  permit  such  fine 
cattle  to  change  tneir  paces,  at  every 
step,  or  two,  when  they  are  tied  up, 
in  sight  of  the  green  turf,  or  striving 
to  swallow  the  fresh  air ;  but  we  have 


Pray  .'--We  dare  say  they  do  not. 
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no  patteiuSe  with  Jieavy  iNfose  writers ; 
we  cannot  forgive  the  fidgetting  of  a 
dray  horse,  an  oyergrown  ox,  or  the 
unwieldy  yapours  of  a  huge,  heavy 
Flanders  mare,  pretending  to  kick  up 
her  heels,  in  a  hrave  riot,  forsootli^ 
while  she  is  breeding  cart-horses. 

There  is  Cowley,  now.    He  trans- 
lates Martial,  Lib.  II.  Epig.  <63,  in 
this  way,  for  a  part— 
**  Would  you  be  free  ?  'tis  your  chief  wish, 

yowsay. 
Come  on ;  I'll  show  tkee,  friend,  the  cer- 
tain way.*' 
•  •  •        .    • 

**  If  to  no  feast  abroad,  thowiovest  to  go  ;*' 

&c.  &C. 
Outrageous!  we  shall  have  some  of 
these  peo{de  saying,  Vwu  have,  or  you 
hathy  next,  if  we  do  not  give  them  a 
hearty  cuff  or  two,  in  our  good-na- 
tured way,  while  we  are  in  the  hu- 
mour* 

2.  Lionel  Lincoln.*  Mr  Cooper 
has  wronged  his  early  reputation  by 
this  unhappy  affair.  As  a  whole, 
though  parts  of  it  are  fine,  it  is  a 

Cbook;  a  very  poor  book.  He 
run  the  whole  course,  now,  car- 
rying weight  enough  all  the  way,  for 
a  stouter  back  than  his,  and  has  come 
out,  after  all,  very  near  the  spot,  from 
which  he  set  off,  years  ago,  with 
'^Pbbcaution;*'  a  starting-post,  in 
truth,  for  him ;  a  very  wooden  article. 
Our  ^'  Leaguer  of  Boston ;"  this  late 
book — the  child  of  his  maturity,  is 
quite  of  a  piece,  with  his  very  first  en- 
deavour. It  is  a  bachelor's  babe— no- 
thing more ; — one  of  those  dwarfish, 
drowsy  portraits,  half  made  up,  which 
lazy  men,  who  never  marry  tUl  they 
are  too  fat,  or  too  rich,  leave  behind 
them,  as  a  substitute  for  living  crea- 
tures. 

The  Spywas  worth  a  dozen  of  it.  We 
never  thought  very  highly  of  Mr  Coo- 
per ;  he  has  been  greatly  overrated  by 
nis  countrymen ;  ne  is  too  amiable ; 
too  good  a  man — too  popular,  by  half  ; 
we  never  thought  much  of  him ;  yet 
are  we  disappointed,  bitterly  disap- 
pointed in  this  book.    Still  ;  though 


it  is  not  tbe'very  thiiig  thai  we  re- 
quire, it  is  a  type,  a  shadow,  a  some- 
what»  in  the  shape  thereof ;  the  ^'  sha- 
,  dow,"  perhaps,  "  of  a  coming  event" 
— Who  knows  ?  It  is  not  a  real  North 
American  story,  to  be  sure ;  but  where 
shall  we  go  for  a  real  North  American 
story  ?  is  there  such  a  thing,  on  earth  ?  t 
It  is  not  such  a  book,  as  we  might  have, 
and  shall  have,  we  do  hope  yet;  a 
brave,  hearty,  (Hriginal  book,  mriniul 
of  descriptive  truth— of  historical  and 
familiar  truth;  crowded  wiA  real 
American  character  ;1slive  with  Ame- 
rican peculiarities;  got  up  after  no 
model,  however  excellent ;  wove  to  no 
pattern,  however  beautiful ;  in  imita- 
tion of  nobody,  however  great : — ^nay, 
it  is  not  even  so  good  a  thing,  as  we 
might  have  looked  for,  from  Cooper— 
"  the  Sir  Walter  Scott  of  America  !"— 
for  he  was  never  the  man  to  set  rivers 
on  fire ;  but,  still — and  we  are  glad  of 
an  opportunity  so  to  speak, — still,  it 
Ss  a  thing  of  the  right  schooL  If  not 
altogether  American,  it  is  not  altoge^ 
ther  English;  wherefore,  let  us  be 
very  thankful.  It  is  not,  as  nihety- 
niiie  out  of  a  hundred,  of  all  the  Ame- 
rican stories  are,  a  thing  of  this  coun- 
try— a  British  book  tossed  up,  anew  ; 
worked  over,  afresh ;  and  sent  back, 
with  a  new  title-page.  Hitherto,  if 
we  took  up  here,  a  novel,  at  a  poem, 
or  a  play,  from  the  United  States  of 
North  America,  it  has  been  with  a 
sinking  of  the  heart;  f<»r  we  knew 
that  we  should  find  it,  aliogether  Eng- 
lish— in  purpose,  though  not  in  lan^ 
guage,  perhaps ;  English,  in  the  cha- 
racter ;  English,  in  the  plot  and  scope  ; 
English  all  over — ^bastard  English, 
we  might  say — as  if  they,  on  tidier 
side  of  the  great  waters,  were  go* 
ing  to  drive  the  British  out  of  tl^ 
own  market,  by  counterfeiting  ^eir 
capital  wares ;  crowded  with  worn- 
out  Scotch  characters;  with  cast-off 
Irish,  and  superannuated  Welsh  **  dit- 
to," with  loros  and  ladies,  butlers  and 
footmen,  to  help  off  the  story  ;  crowd- 
ed, in  fact,  with  whatever  was  not 
American.  The  very  pictures  would 
be  English ;  the  whole  scenery.    At 


•  Lionel  Lincoln  ;  or  the  Leaguer  of  Boston.  By  the  Author  of  the  Spy, 
&&    S  vols.  ]2mo.    John  Miller,  1825. 

f  Tes.  Brother  Jonathan  is  a  real  North  American  story ;  and  Redwood,  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  is  another,  and  a  very  good  one. 
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ererr  ptge  of  the  Amerfoiii  tak,  yoa 
would  meet  with  somothing  or  otner, 
which  had  neyer  been  met  with^  any- 
where else^  in  America ;  a  ye^  tree^ 
peTh<^[)s;  a  fish  pond>  with  a  lire 
hedge  te^  it;  a  lawn;  a  blue  lake, 
with  a  green  turf  border,  rolled  smooth ; 
a  pheasant,  or  a  cottage,  perhaps.  The 
yery  dialect,  in  every  case,  though 
put  into  the  mouth  of  a  Yankee,  or  a 
Virginian,  would  be  a  wretched  com* 
pound  of  Yorkshire,  broad  Sootcb, 
Cockney,  or  bad  Irish — and  why? 
Because  the  writers  of  America  will 
persist  in  writing  after  British  models ; 
because,  they  will  make  use  of  British 
literature,  as  they  should  not — prose 
and  poetry— -novelsand  plays; — grind- 
ing them  over,  all  in  a  neap,  eyeiy 
part  and  parcel  thereof;  incident^ 
character,  thought,  phrase — ^beauty 
—rubbish  and  dl;  working  up  the 
British  material,  oyer  and  over  again, 
after  the  British  haye  worn  it  entirely 
out,  or  thrown  it  by,  fen*  eyer ;  and 
slighting  their  own,  very  much  as  the 
British,  under  the  house  of  Radclifie 
«nd  Co.,  kept  working  up  the  showy 
earth  of  Spain  or  Italy,  year  after 
year,  to  the  neglect  of  that,  a  better 
and  a  richer  8(Mt,  by  far,  which  lay 
under  their  yery  feet.  The  writers  (Jf 
England  were  quite  as  much  in&tu- 
ated,  for  a  while,  with  banditti^  monks, 
friars,  blue  skies,  ruins,  guitars,  in* 
ouisitions,  daggers,  and  all  that,  as 
tne  Americans  are,  now,  with  eyery 
sort  of  English  noyel-machinery.  But, 
while  we  are  letting  these  people  haye 
it,  as  they  deserye — the  blockheads 
>^f(»r  not  haying  produced  a  true  Ame- 
rican story,  or  a  noyel,  worthy  of 
-bdnK  called  Ammcan,  what  if  they 
•flhomd  call  out,  in  reply,  somewhat 
after  this  fashion.—- '*  Where  is  the 
downright  English  noyel,  of  this  age  ? 
Where  is  the  noyel,  worthy  of  being 
called  English  ?  Where  shall  we  go 
for  a  stout,  strong,  hearty  novel,  pour- 
traying,  with  force  and  courage,  the 
true  English  charactw  ?" 

Though  Mr  Cooper's  book  is  unwor- 
thy of  him,  still  we  cannot  be  very 
seyere  with  it ;  because,  after  all,  if 
it  be  not  a  real  North  American  sto- 
ry, as  we  have  said  before,  it  is  very 
like  one;  if  not  exactly  that,  for 
which  we  have  been  longing,  it  is  the 
shadow,  and  perhaps  the  forerunner 
of  it.  And,  although  Mr  Cooper  has 
not  given  us  a  single  page  of  what 
is  purely  and  absolutely  American — 
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a  smgle  phrase,  we  inlgfat  ssy,  in 
all  that  he  has  evar  written  ;  or  a 
single  touch,  either  of  language,  or 
thought,  or  character,  which  is  abso^ 
lutely  true,  yet  has  he  done  tiiat  now, 
for  which  we  would  give  him  great 
praise,  very  great  He  lias  underta- 
Icen  to  write  a  story,  altogether  at 
hofoe.  He  has  made  a  ^oture,  the 
plan,  the  drawing,  the  rongh  outiine 
of  whieh  is  American,  thou^  the  diaw 
racters,  their  costume,  their  look  and 
attitude  are  not.  He  has  thrown  up, 
after  a  poor  fashion,  a  poor  structure ; 
but  his  materials  are  American  ;  the 
ground-work,  at  least ;  and  a  part  of 
the  outside  is  truth,  great  historical 
truth.  For  that,  he  dball  have  praise, 
though  the  workmanship  is  bad,  and 
a  part  d  the  stuff  spc^t  for  ever ;  be^ 
cause  they  who  come  after  bira,  wiU 
profit  by  bis  failure ;  and  he,  himself, 
after  a  time,  perhaps,  majr  do  that 
well,  in  rock,  or  marble,  which  he  has 
now  done  badly  in  day. 

Mr  Cooper  is  a  dwarf,  to  be  sure ; 
a  dwarf,  when  he  goes  plajring  about, 
on  all  fours,  in  the  shadow  ^  pyi^- 
mids;  or  a-tiptoe,  among  the  over- 
thrown pillars  of  another  age ;  '*  bob- 
bing for  whales,"  on  the  lee-^e  of  a 
bridge — a  giant's  causeway,  in  truth, 
over  which  the  men  of  that  revolution, 
(whereof  he  is  now  prattiing,  as  if  it 
vr&ce  the  work  of  a  d«y ;  the  stufi^  that 
novels  are  made  of— a  pretty  ineidelat 
— a  scuffle — a  row,  worth  taking  up, 
in  a  popular  sto^ ;  worth  alludii^ 
to  ;)--oyer  whidi  they  travelled,  yeair 
after  year,  like  giants,  to  the  noise  of 
earthquake  and  batUe — ^year  after  year 
— ^tiU  they  came  to  a  pmce  where  this 
foundations  of  a  great  empire  were 
laid,  (an  empire  spreading  from  shore 
to  shore,)  not,  as  he  may  suppose,  by 
the  light  of  squibs  ana  cracky  to 
the  sound  of  threepenny  whisties, 
pewter  trumpets,  or  ivory  castanets'; 
but  with  payer  and  wonhip ;  here, 
by  the  Kgnt  of  a  rejoiciog  sky ,  ctowd- 
ed  with  stars,  <»*  blazing  with  broad, 
clear  sunshine  ;  there,  to  the  noise  lif 
ereat  bells  in  the  earth,  or  cannon,  or 
heavy  Sunder,  perhap8---ili  the  dead 
of  night — or  the  loud  roaring  of  the  sea. 

Cooper  has  done  much,  although 
he  has  done  it,  like  a  boy,  without ' 
well  knowing  what  he  was  abouf. 
lie  has  broken  up  a  new  quarry  ;  or 
broken  his  way  to  it,  rather— a  quarry 
which  will  never  be  exhausted ;  a 
quarry,  which,  till  the  "  Sr\"  appear- 
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M  ifl  OB  MIMV^  iMd  ft^^  1)6^  bd^ 

i  Uprttd^  While  hewn  half  asleep^ohe 
diy,  nAlitgr  ftboue,  in  the  ^reM  utivi^ 
Mtod  MbiMMttse  ^  Koftfa-Amerioitf 
tfnMi;  oveiweaiif!d  with  tJlijittff 
nwriiieft  there,  hi  tlie  hot  Mmtfiitie  <? 
publie  fifVodr,  With  A  people  gaiittg 
It  Mm, « fHioI^  ii«titm,  m  tpMaton. 
The  tim^  deetHfled  hind-^fae  waft 
mipyetyiea  fttt  it  Re  «farted  up, 
**  ttrillSDg  to  the  boii^— half  crazy 
iHth  istoniahment  while  the  rocky 
ddorft  flew  open,  with  a  greftt  ttoiae. 
He  codd  not  enditte  the  sound,  o#  thd 
ci|^t ;  80,  he  ran  off-^-aeampered  away 
^^'-'deaiTd  out,  lilce  Aladdin ;  f^ight^ 
ed  wifh  tretaure,  aeddents^y  gathered 
in  a  £0  of  chUcHah  cnrioaity^w^th 
^neked,  bt  hartdfVila-^hnge,  over^ 
itowB  Jewdry,  wl)i<^  he  mistodk,  one 
asty,  fhr  a  atrange  froit,  another  M 
MMned  gjaaa.  But  although  Mt 
Cooper  waa  not  aware  Of  the  vahie  of 
that  which  he  carried  away,  fbr  a 

Srhile,  por  of  that  which  ]be  left  he^ 
ind,  odierawere ;  6then,  whocau^ 
a  ghmnae  of  die  brief,  hririit,  momen- 
tary, bap-haiard  retdation;  othera, 
Who  are  at  weirk  now ;  others,  wh6 
will  not  be  interfered  with. 

Mr  Cooper  himaelf  hai  gone  back, 
altera  long  interral,  fbr  another  peep, 
ft  ia  too  late  for  hibi  thoudb ;  he  ia 
the  dKy  after  the  fiar.  He  has  taken 
too  inudi  brelrth  ;  lost  a  grent  deal  too 
much  time^  Those  who  are  now  Mi 
Work,  wiM  not  be  fWgfated  aWAyby 
ttoiae,  or  flurried  by  anything.  They 
trill  so  deefM-LYert  deep-^nto  Hit 
very  foundations  of  that,  which  they 
Imtt  begun  to  explore. 

Let  him  have  praise  for  tne  "  Brr  f 
becauae  a  part  of  the  story  waa  Anre^ 
ricin,  thoiffih  mo6t  6f  the  characters 
were  not ;  being  either  Irish,  or  Eng- 
Uab,  dr  nothing ;  yea,-^ongh  he  SOl 
V^entuie  to  make  Oeorge  Wasldngton 
{lay  bo-peep  with  a  pretty  gir(;  be- 
fWMD  two  great  armiea,  botti  of  which 
Were  a^y  in  want  of  hhn  ;  af^ 
i^t-Alf,  too;  on  fhe  ''  neutnQ 
grtrand,"  whidx  was  etcilAitlTy  oventrti 
Xff  the  Ikrfti^  ;  yeK.-^diOUgh  Mr 
^itper  did  set  Ae  nrighty  rebcf  down^ 
Ue  *  gebd  boy.  to  tMAj  ^eograiAy, 
wfOt  a  tMp  of  the  worid  before  hfin-^ 
OD  the  uyp  of  a  hugs  mountain— alt(»- 
l^tt  ^hme— «t  night— Wftb  about 
nReeii  0^  twenty  thousand  people,  on 
the  to6k  out  fbr  him.  if  he  stim^  itar 
winked ;  yea-^yea-^ougbMr  Cooper 
Vol.  XVIIL 


ttd]«ATeMm,mttgrMi«le»  M^ 
Idpphigwitfa  a  tory^-4indef  A  fieti&ui 
name,  tao^-^n  di^iae^^Hdnne-MlWiiy 
and  afer  iHmi  dl  hope,  or  ch*hc«  of 
reBef  or  estepe.  Think  of  that! 
GeoTffe  WA^hlna^ton ;  the  tebd  com« 
mander^in-ehief^layinflf  a  part,  irtMl 
toch  a  pQlrt-*^  altth  a  pkee,  lit  Mm 
II  thne. 

So;  let  hiA  hate  aH  pndae Ibr  the 
*^  Spy,"  in  H»tte  of  thia,  and  tt  hea^ 
m6re  (^like  aWidity,  which  We  tnk^ht 

§afher  from  H,  and  fill  up  to  oVershia 
ow  hitn-^if  iMicb  enip(l<yynieni  were 
worthy  of  us;  or  if  he  were  not  a  An 
tour! te  with  all,  who  candidly  appreu 
date  his  ^^tst ;  knd  of  course,  thetO'^ 
fore,  with  onrself.  I'he  book  was,  tA 
least,  lih  approach  to  what  we  denre^^ 
it  phrin,  feal,  hearty,  Morth  AmericAii 
atory ;  a  rtoty ,  wTd^,  if  we  eouM  hat^ 
our  way,  should  be  aJtoge^er  Ameri*^ 
tsan— pectiliaily  and  exdusltely  im, 
thtou^hdUt;  as  much  Ameriean,  to 
feiy  all,  in  a  word,  a<  the  Scotch  Norelil 
Ufe  Scotch :  Let  him  hate  great  praise  i 
<br,torfvehitohi8dne,  the"SPY"did, 
in  truthy  spy  6ut  ft  new  empire  fbr  hlA 
countrytnen ;  richea  and  power,  in  i 
iieWrihape;  a  world  of  ^erotls  Ore, 
which  only  ii^<|ttires  to  be  wrought-^ 
haviti^be^  toietted,  withsHbterronean 
Area,  half  a  century  ago,  while  the  na^ 
tiotts  iito'ie  were  asleep. 

He  did  much,  th^gh  it  Was  hf 
aoddeilt  .^  As  we  have  said  befbre,  and 
will  continue  to  s&y :  for,  if  he  had 
known  the  vahie  of  tnat  mine,  wlddk 
he  blundered  upon,  while  aearcMn^ 
for  base  pldiefan  earth,  (a  little  ai^J 
would  be  hare  gone  away,  and  Idfl 
others  to  work  it  r  or  woiud  he  hA^e 
«Mk  aWay  so  long  f  or  would  he  btfve 
gone  back  to  it  nbUr,  WitN  such  i 
ddubtfitl  ^,  and  auch  a  sad  misgivitig 
of  the  heart? 

The  example  of  Mr  Coopci^— or  the 
discoveries  rather,  which  were  made 
by  the  ^  Spy,**  iff  that  unviaited  te* 
gioti  of  story,  4n  the  new  world— ita 
warlike  history— Were  not  lost  UpoA 
odiers.  Many  hUTe  gftiwit  wiiifir  1^ 
reason  thereef ;  sbUie  WiA,  ai^  a 
mtdtitude  without,  eotiragift,  nerye, 
and  vigour.  Several  are  tft  work  iiow ; 
and.  We  in  told  6f  one,  die  ^ 
htefiet  of  Whoite  ahcae;  when  he  ti^^ 
ttte  MI  of  North  America,  oVer  the 
great  pathway  of  rebelKon,  Cooper 
were  not  Worthy  ^  loose,  tn  truth, 
it  wet«  doWHrMit  itictiief^  fbr  Mr 
Cooper  uriheddlS  witfy  sticb  unwiddy, 
«T 
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pMigteia  mmSaxQWj,  He  ctono^ 
mote  it ;  qt,  if  be  8houlcU>4f  he  were 
to  soooeed-^  he  were  to  mit  a  portion 
of  it  in  play»  by  some  ludcy  touch, 
while  he  ww  patiently  filling  about 
among  the  foundations  of  a  world, 
(as  if  he  had  found  his  war  into  a  toy- 
shop, at  blind  man's  bus,  while  the 
own^  was  asleep,)  the  noise  would 
friRhten  him  out  of  his  wits,  we  do 
b^eve. 

Yet  Mr  Cooper  is  now  there.  He 
has  '*  rushed  in,  where  angds  fear  to 
tread  :"  gone  barefooted,  perhaps  ;^  or 
slip-shod ;  set  o%  without  preparation, 
to  visit  a  place  where  the  Spirit  of  re* 
volution  broke  looses,  fifty  years  ago, 
tearing  his  way,  from  shore  to  shor^ 
and  from  sea  to  sea,  like  an  earthouake ; 
a  place,  to  which  Goliah  himself  could 
not  go,  without  wsding  up  to  his  mid* 
die  m  hot  a^ies,  and  Bftmg  a  passsge 
fior  himself,  throng  a  world  of  rub* 
bish-M>verthrown  pillars,  and  imperial 
wreck ;  a  place  to  which  no  dwarf  will 
ever  penetrate— ever— ever— though 
he  wear  sandals  of  brass,  or  go,  with 
faraaen  panc^ly  complete ;  or  seek  for 
imroortali^,  sifter  the  fasmon  of  those, 
who  leap  into  the  fire,  when  these  is 
no  other  way  to  obtain  it. 

Of  the  chiuracters  which  are  brou^^ 
forth  in  this  '*  L^end  of  thirteen  pro* 
vinoes,"  a  word  or  two  ;  and  but  a  word 
or  two.  The  chief.  Job  Pray,  is  a 
changding^  a  sort  of  idiot,  (a  very  bad 
copy,  too,y  a  fool,  who  talks  better  by 
half,  than  the  people  of  sense  about 
him ;  and  is  always  applied  to,  by  the 
hero,  whenever  he  lacks  either  advice 
or  information,  political  or  relig^ua. 
*'  Old  Nab"  ia  pretty  well.  The  story 
has  no  sort  of  interest,  although  it  con* 
cems  a  period  which  has  no  paralld 
in  history ;  the  breaking  out  ot  the  re- 
volutionary war  at  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  where  a  few  srave  men  got 
up  a  rebellioD,  very  much  as  if  it  were 
a  matter  of  serious  duty ;  a  period  of 
terrible  interest,  if  it  were  talked  about 
in  a  worthy  ia^ion. 

The  fisnudes  are,  as  heretofore,  with 
Mr  Cooper,  nice,  tidy,  pretty-bdiaved 
women,  who  hold  up  their  heads>  keep 
their  elbows  back— run  about  in  a 
stately  way,  and  talk  very  much  like  a 
hook;  never  ^]i^oii/,oroofmfi^ra,  but 
*'  flying,"  or  "  eluding."  or  disappear- 
ing, or  vanishing— '^rartiveW. 

The  Battie  of  Lexington,  though,  is 
well  done.  So  is  that  of  Bunker  Hill 
^properly  Breed  sHilL  Farts  of  two 


or  thrae  loeBcs,  wlrfift  lHmlit«#flr  90 
buaness  idbere  they  are;  with  ive  or 
six  incidents  rather  out- of  ke^n^ 
(like  that  of  the  ahadowy  ami«,.oirerw 
spreading  the  church  roof,)  are  very 
ni)od-— even  cspitaL  Three  or  four  ii 
the  revolutionary  characters  are  touch* 
ed  off  pretu  well—not  very  sharply, 
to  be  sure,  but  so,  as  to  be  Knowi^-<* 
The  tavern-keeper  at  Boston,  while  be 
is  taking  security  for  hb  ftunitnre— 
it  very  good,  very*  Wssbington  (who 
is  come  to  be  the  butt  of  almost  every 
whiiq^ersnapper  now),  luckilv  for  w 
Cooper,  does  not  Hipear  at  all  in  this 
book,  though  a  trumpet  is  blown  se* 
veral  times,  to  put  us  on  our  good  be- 
haviour. But  why  the  mischief  arQ 
we  so  repeatedly  warned  of  lus  ap* 
proach,  and  prepared  for  it,  as  in  that 
psssage,  where  the  hero  is  on  his  way 
to  Cambridge — ^leaviiu;  his  bride  on 
her  wedding  night — who,  on  earth,  can 
tell  us  wherefore? 

Sir  William  Howe,  Sir  Henrv  Clin<» 
ton,  Burgovne,  Earl  Percy,  ana  a  few 
others  on  the  royal  side,  are  sketched 
—awkwardly  enough ;  but  we  value 
the  sketches,  bad  as  they  are,  because 
we  know  that  Mr  Cooper  is  indebted 
for  them,  to  the  good  people  of  Maa* 
sachusetts,  where  the  war  broke  out ; 
and  Charles  Lee,  though  out  of  plao^ 
and  rather  out  of  drawing,  is  mm 
done — prettv  well  done,  we  should 
say.  (See  Blackwood  for  a  sketch 
of  Lee,  Jan.  1825,  p.  68.)  , 

''  Polworth"  ia  a  duuracter  made  af 
nine  characters  out  of  ten  are  lately 
made.  He  says  the  same  thing,  over 
and  over  again.  Why  not  p^ste  a  hu 
bel  on  his  forehead,  or  write  a  phrase 
on  his  hack — ^that  were  about  as  well ; 
if,  to  do  a  foolish  thing  fifty  times  over» 
be  enough  to  constitute  a  character, 

'' Ralph"  is  nobody.  Heisanafta- 
thoi^t,  we  jg;uess  ;  a  sort  of  interli* 
neation ;  a  bit  of  running  accompanir 
ment  of  mastery  and  surprise— like  th^ 
*'  Spy"  himself,  without  meaning  fi 
probability.  What  business  had  HAtph 
with  a  map,  at  night,  in  a  deserted 
house?  Answer :  because  George  Wash? 
ington,  the  only  hero  that  ^  Cooper 
ever  undertook  befor«i,  had  a  map  in 
his  part  (which  map  was  very  w^ 
received)  in  a  similar  situation — a^ 
night— on  the  top  of  a  mountain.  But 
why  had  George  Washington  a  map 
there?  Answer:  because  Mr  Cooper 
was  a  midshipman  of  the  United  States 
navy;  and  because  all  the  great  men 
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Hut  hdliftd  era  ieen— mthcblv  ooca« 
pied  in  a  time  of  mat  peril,  nad  a!-^ 
wajB  a  chart  before  them.  Ka^fa, 
uMreforey  in  nie  deserted  honse^—at 
i^^t ;  and  Oeoi^  Wadiington,  there* 
lore,  at  niglit,  on  die  top  of  a  hi{^ 
mountain,  are— Uess  your  neart— <}nly 
two  captains  of  the  United  States  navy, 
on  a  lee  shore. 

The  great  flralt  of  Mr  Cooper;  or 
a  great  fimlt  with  him,  is  this.  He 
wants  conrage  to  deserflie  that  which 
he  sees ;  to  record  that,  as  it  is — that, 
which  hi  has  power  enough  to  see,  as 
itfs.  The  people  of  his  hodt,  with 
two  or  tibree  exceptions,  talk  too  well ; 
too  much  alike,  whererer  he  wishes  to 
make  them  appear  well  bred.  He  is 
sMd  of  his  dignitf ,  perhaps ;  afraid 
if  he  make  an  idiot  behave  like  an 
idiot,  or  talk  Hke  one,  that  he  him* 
self,— he,  Mr  Cooper,  maybe  thought 
one ;  aflndd,  if  he  put  bad  grammar  into 
the  mouths  of  people,  who,  as  every- 
body knows,  tflflc  noting  dse,  in  real 
life,  that  he  himself  may  be  charged 
with  bad  grammar.  We  are  sorry  for 
this;.  It  is  a  great  error ;  but  one  - 
which  we  hope  to  see  done  away  with 
on  every  side,  before  long— every  where 
—by  everybody.  Truth, whatevcr^ieo- 
ple  may  say,  truth  is  not  vulgarity ; 
nor  is  imtruth  refinement  Afewvears 
ago,  it  was  the  fashion  for  Greeks  to 
mow  ofi^on  the  boards  of  our  dieatre, 
hi  the  garb  of  Englishmen ;  or,  at  any 
rate,  in  the  common  tragedy  garb  of 
the  house :  Kemble  appefored,  and  we 
have  now  remarkable  truth,  in  dress. 
A  few  years  ago,  it  was  the  ftshion  f<nr 
heroes  to  spout,  or  dedaim ;  it  is  now 
the  fashion  to  talk  there.  A  few  years 
ago,  it  was  the  ftshion  to  dress  the 
great  men  of  this  empire,  whenever 
Hiey  were  painted,  or  sculptured,  in 
the  abeunl  habiliments  of  a  Roman— 
sAmnd,  we  say,  when  adopted  for  such 
a  puipose  by  such  apeopte  as  the  Bri* 
tish.  west  appeared— Benjamin  West; 
and  you  meet  with  historical  paintings 
at  every  step  now ;  noUe  pictures,  ami 
superb  statuary,  in  the  garb  of  truth. 
Let  a  Kemble,  or  a  Kean,  or  a  West 
appear  in  the  world  of  literature,  and 
we  shall  see  men  trik  on  pap^  as  they 
talk  everywhere  dse. 

3.  Memoirs  of  Chables  Bbock<» 
DEN  Brown.* — ^Wenever  heardof  this 
work,  till  a  few  days  ago.  But,  having 
read  it,  we  begin  to  Ixlieve,  that  we 


spoke,  the  other  day,  aomewhtt  more 
iharply  than  we  diould,  of  American 
mtfay,oonoeming  Aegoiiusof  Brown* 
This  Mr  Donlop,  we  suspect,  was  the 
author  of  a  Ufe,  of  George  Frederick 
Cooke,  in  America ;  a  very  decent  af« 
fkir  (the  book,  wemean) ;  with  two  or 
three  oomedie&--or  plays— or  seriout 
ftroes— or  somethuig  eue,  of  which  we 
have  but  a  very  imperfect  recollection ; 
yet,  such  as  we  have,  is  in  their  fa^ 
vour.  Brown's  Life  was  written— we 
rather  gness^fbr  Mr  Cdbum's  libra-^ 
ry;  wherefore  the  nice  little  pufl^  some 
years  ago,  in  the  New  Monthly.  Ba- 
ting the  criticism  of  Mr  D.,  whidi  is 
bad  enough,  and  takes  up  a  good  share 
of  the  book ;  bating  anoth^  part  of  it 
-*which  we  regara  as  a  capital  sped-^ 
men  of  sober,  serious,  ^rommhoionm 
Mo/Sq^— with  a  tedious  good-for-no- 
thing essay  or  two— and  a  few  letters 
not  worth  reading— the  bookis  a  pretty 
good  sort  of  a  book :  that  is — of  the 
whole  337  pages  octavo,  about  eighty 
or  a  hundred— small  duodedmo^-^ 
would  be  worth  reading, — and  yet,  we 
are  not  sorry  fbr  having  waded  over  the 
whole.  It  has  been  of  great  use,  to 
oursdf;  it  has  enabled  us  to  correct 
several  errors,  of  time  or  fact,  or  both, 
into  which  we  have  been  led  of  late^ 
whfle  inquiring  about  poor  Brown. 
By  ibis  Life,  we  perceive  that  he  was 
bom  Jan.  17, 1771 ;  that  he  died  Twe 
know  not  where,  b^  the  book;  nut 
we  suppose,  in  FhiJadelphia) — Feb; 
lety  1810;  diat  he  was,  therefore, 
39,  at  his  death ;  that  he  was  educa- 
ted for  the  bar  (like  most  of  the  diief 
writers,  and  all  the  chief  statesmen 
of  North  America) — that,  beside  the 
books,  which  we  enumerated,  (see  vol. 
XVI.  p.  4$1,)  he  was  the  author  of  two 
politiw  pamphlets,  of  great  value; 
many  papers,  which  we  forget,  with 
pleasure :  a  system  of  geography  (iu« 
complete) — ^was  editor  of  the  Ameri- 
can Register,  (a  work  of  real  worth,) 
five  volumes  of  which  were  completed 
under  his  own  eye;  that  he  was  In 
Philadelphia,  during  the  yellow  i^ver 
6f  ninety-three;  but  that  his  attack 
happened  at  New  York,  in  1798 ;  that 
his  novels  were  written,  at  New  York, 
where  he  esublished  a  Magazme  or 
two;  ^t  he  wrote  with  remarkable 
raj^dity;  diat  several  of  his  stories 
were  under  way,all  at  the  same  time; 
that  Carwin  was  the  first,  written  ; 
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twr  Kenm  f;d»r  Hiwtly,  Clw 

Ui^  tUle  ^Pbilw  Sttnlej,)  4«iie  Tiu<v 
ho^  (puW^hed  Jw,  in  ja04)  i  t^^ 
lie  WM  QQt  menie4*  till  ^Itt^  t^e  iuh 
Tfh  werewntteib90  dUtbis  wifecwl4 
QQt  tuye  helped  turn  in  them^  how** 
ever  dhe  QMfi^t  ln^^e  iupi<te4  in  U^9 
M W^ne^  Peis^leia,  or  Besiater ; 
and  tbi^(  lue  ci)44ren  were  bQjir^ 
twins. 

4h  John  Bul;.  in  ij(paicA.*-^4 
YOT  derer.  Mueyi  ^l-'tempered  book  \ 
wim  1^  4eiil  of  snapp^  ^^h  ^tir^ 
te  it;  miiich  biting  truth;  aoMd  i| 
■ert  of  laboured  cnM^b^nuniFj,  at 
which  jou  cannot  help  lauc^ng,  bit^ 
t^andforlyaaitia;  ungrfceful  a^d 
wicked  as  it  ifi— wicked,  W4$  sav ;  Wf 
(^use^  of  a  truthi  it  is  very  malicious 
r^^^ng^— spiteful.  A  very  large  part 
of  it  m^  carict^Uire— and  H  very  hap* 
pv  pne^  tooi  of  the  »bsurd  acoounti^ 
i|irhi<;h  are  given  about  Amerioa,  the 
^erican  habit^  IsMU/sgeA  vices*  in? 
ftitutionSf  &0,  &c^^  by  tbat  class  of 
Wvi(exs»  wha  fome  tUiaer  the  title-^ 
God  (<agiv^  ysr— of  ^'  British  travellers 
in  Amencfk ; '  ^set  of  chaps  who  have 
^w^  more  inischief>,  and  sowed  nwre 
^vi^  raivxHTous  thought,  between  twQ 
grest  pr^ud  natwns-p^ibrty  time^  over^ 
thsQ  al}  tt]^  war^^  in  which  U^^y  baxe 
euojuiitercd  each  O^er. 

Thedesigpti  of  the  boojcis  well  enough 


r  might  be  forgiveu,  at  any  rate,  la 
SKich  IV  ease;  but  the  execution  ia  had 
-^r-bad,  beiMiuse  i^  Is  npt  che^rfbjl 
eiTipugb  ;  bad^  because,  you  see  the  bitn 
tfX^ess.  of  nrivata  (eeling  at  the  bo^ 
i^  of  idX  tV  sharp  trutjb,  which  ap* 
ipegs. 

We  like  the  system  of  decided  re* 
Uli^tiQu.  Hard  Imo^ks,  for  us— do 
^'ndtiug  with  rosea."  There  ia  glory 
Vibeating ^  stout  mau ;  little  oi:  no  dls^ 
p»^,  if  we  are  be«ten  by  him.  Wc^ 
f^  wlUiD^tQ  giver-or  take—aatlieoase 
m^y  rcqmre— an  eye  for  an  eye ;  or  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth—m  our  way ;  but  w^ 
would  have  all  prejudice,  and  privato 

rfroepal  ai>imoaity,kept  clear  on,  wliile 
nvan  is  puHiug  the  tooth,  or  ^'gougn 
ing  the  eyes  of  a  whole  nation ;  that 
is~if  me  made  an  atuu?k  Mpoi^  a  peo» 
\f\^  because  that  people,  or  i^  part  of 


peo^i  OP  apart  of  our  und^ratrimsiiy 
we  shpuldbie  v^  durefu)  IQ  make  Jl,  19 
such  a  wiiy>  tbwt  omr  iodiguatioQ  wow 
appear  to  n?  roused,  not  ftroorseliwiy 
but  for  our  country;  or^  at  least,  (or 
9ur  oouptrymen.  It  shoutd  trifm^r  m 
-mM  It  matter  of  poHey,  whether  it  wm$ 
or  waa  not,  so;  for  truth  itself tW 

Kth  of  a  superior  bemg,  would  be 
ibted,  if  it  were  ^own  that  he  had 
H  dhrect  personal  T^ew>  in  pwwnylgir 

.  Yrbere^ors*  we  should  mf  tbet 
Fsulding  has  ^verihot  bis  mark.  In 
every  page  of  thia  VQl^nle,  which  wouH 
P^jfbvXt  or  should  appear^;  to  be  th«  Mr 
tnotic,  fffuenmi^  mYstyPrala^woidisr 
undertsJung  of  a  f;ood  liUow,  ripe  m 
mischi^^  or  frobc^er  botli-<«ui  be^ 
halfj  not  of  himsfiilf;  or  his  owp  diito 
quarreli  but  of  |i  great  natkm,  wiai  o( 
r-in  every  page  or  twe^  at  every  tarm, 
wheve  you  are  wholly  lyiprepained  kff 
it-^whoU]r-«there  staeta  19  a  pliiaas!» 
or  a  ^unsh,  which  puta  you  upon 
asking,  why  th^ devil  he  iafor ever  |B^ 
ingout  of  the  way»  for  a  bach  bsiJisd 
slaii  at  the  Quarterly  Review.  Thcs^ 
of  course,  the  game  uup— thesMwdsir 
is  out*  For,  when  it  la  weU  unde** 
stood,  by  thereeders  of  **  Joqn  Bo£l 
IM  AMiaiCA,"  thatitiavfritteul^the 
l^emUed  authar  of '' Olb  EiMLaiin  BT 
A  Ksw  Enolavo  Mav/'  whieh  was 
i;eviewed,  in  a  tery  bad  wny,  by  lbs 
Qu^nerly ;  whei^  (hia  truth  et^nea  to 
be  underatpod  by  them,  how  mueh 
will  they  eare  for  the  rubbii^  up  of 
^ohu  Bmk  in  Awev9ca?-*^not  a  9%. 

3.  Tu  a  RKsiu^ita^f^ThegrsatarpaK 
gf  this  work  is  insupportably  Sedioue. 
It  ia  written,  we  shouM  suppose,  bgn 
one,  wha  has  a  f^reat  rBp^tatioQ  foe 
gipave  humour-^prin  soipse  vilhige,  of 
America  And  yet,  if  the  wntsr  vdll 
1— hemay,ia  ouir  opiaion,  write  a  muah 
better  st(^  than  Cooper  ever  did,  or 
ever  can.  WebadBoidea,of  thii^wben 
we  took  up  the  Reiv^feoi  ncnr  when  we 
had  ploughed  half  through  it— for 
{ibugbiug  it  waSiiA  truth;  but  snob 
Vk  our  deliberate  opinion,  our  Itxed  be« 
Hef,  now. 

The  author  haa  poetiy  in  him.-*?* 
Cooper  has  not  For  example;  hs 
asy^,  (Refugee,  voj.  L280,>— *•  Where 
the  SHU  fir^t  tUr9Wf  his  boNnaon  the 
g^rmt^  fiido  of  a  ^itutff  knpll,  diving 
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let,"— ^ec  Is  that  poetry,  OT  is  it  not? 
.  ilispovlreitof  WssKm^i^  is  «d- 
Biiiiifa]%  tetrmhi  sail  so»  indeed,  9x9 
lbs  ifMlcr  pwi  of  Wi  hmi  skftehes, 
Tijlum  <m  snoifaec  tsck.  '^Maslor 
Gil/'  lie  says— (we  quote  him  hefe^  £af 
^  ftoiliar  w<ml9t  IH)1 4r  bi«  poetry ) 
wm'^yMfiH  Gil  iTas  a  heslifay  mehm 
prf4Bm>ii«nQ«^i»^ttiif  and  «•  brown 
«s  •  ben]fv  You  iwgibt  bear  him  of 
(eii)  a  dm  sfWnywib  tbe  distanos  of 
hsljf  a  miloj  hallooing  to  the  hird^,  as 
tbey  wingsd  their  way  t#  the  nouiw 
W^  to  tbeur.  evening  na|k  Hew«i 
known  by  every  nerscm  for  ten  mile^ 
nmiid»asheseldain  fiMEevcd  #  well- 
ooBoitioned  nas  to  pan,  ^ithgut  an  al* 
|«pini  to  pwTghasa  him;  and,  where 
die  honungi  and  tia^ngi  wefe  gsy^ 
Oetaiivng  tSmi  vi  et  armu,  by  the  qvv 
iiiktp"'^"  With  a  coj^ter  denched  nk 
ik  Artr"«-*"Very  trivial  as  that  skeCeb 
1%  we  f ahiie  it :  foritnuisthi^vebeelik 
copied  firom  lim. 

.  BoV^jv^^ificatisnofwluUwesay, 
let  us  give  another  passsge^  It  ia  n 
capital  scene ;  altogether  eharacteris- 
tk*  Ethan  Allen  wn«  an  atvooioiia 
^tl»w,  a  brave  bad  nian,  who,  withn 
cmt  any  authority,  raised  a  tr^op  of 
white  savnges^  like  hin^Wt  |oon  a(W 
Ihe  WeaUng  out  of  the  reyolutipDiifir 
mr  in  America :  and  went  up  agsinal 
Quebec*  He  iluled^  of  cmose^^^after 
fnd«iil^  inaediUe  fatjigns  and  hait)- 
^)Un;,was  taken  prisoner,  and  ptffked 
oir  m  tbW  coimtry  to  ti^iaV^HM  a  tmin 
toiv  O)  the  passagie.  he  exhibited  so 
many  tots  of  strength,  and  such  dea« 
per«ttt  rash  impiety,  that  every  tfnm 
tain;  on  board  was  a&aid  of  him ;  and 
^fisid,.  for  the  ship^  One  day^  being 
unable  U>  reach  the  cspt^>  who  ctSi* 
ed  Wamngton  a  trHitor-^-aa  the  story 
goee-rAllen  bit  a  {liece  out  of  a  ^lom 
tumbler,  diewed it  ui^  andspatii^iA 
hiatoe»  tie  w#a  tery  nn^ane.  i:very 
Other  word  w«a  an  giithi  and  yet  his 
gat^  were  aU  Imb  own^^-charaqterised 
try  a  sort  of  terrihta  humowr*  "  ( 
would  have  tfi.  hell  boiled  4o«in  to  a 
bucket  fully"  ssidhe*  one  day^  ''  and 
make  every  Tory  on  earth  qwaUow  a 
wine-glass  of  it;  and  aa  ffm  Lm^ 
iUmi£^l  hope  to  see  him  thore  yet, 
with  the  door  locked,  the  W  losl^  imdt 
t  board  oiver  the  chimn^.^'  lite  bsot 
Uie  Bcputation.Qf  bemg  bidtetpio^; 
and  h^  we  shall  take  tha  liberty  of 
m«kMlft^sbnr^  ^xfusaciftpma  maaui^ 


Mcip^  to  m  rmmim,  ^yn^ 
showing  what  Allen  was,  hmn 


gi^  the  pasmgethat  wehavein  view, 
ntnn  the  Befogee. 

.  ^'  It  pfus  in  tha  heat  af  sommer. 
Alkn  wna  riding  thioagh  a  pieoe  af 
^»ea  wood,  or  pine  banmi,as  thcj  can 
It  there,  wMi  a  soovaortwoof  hmiad 
andwhilesanngesbehiai  Whikthey 
were  on  their  smy>  a  tbuMder  doud 
oame  np  ;  and  saveial  huge  iraas  vfith* 
in  sightof  them  ircra  atmck*  Hm 
foUowemi  of  th»  dd  lepobate  were 
frightened,  and  took  to  the  wood^bal 
he  nt  still,  cursing  attdawaaitng^  and 
bawling  atter  them  to  oonabaok,  and 
he'd  ahow  'em  a  bit  0'  dear  staff;  he'd 
show  'em  that  he  wasn't  afeaid  ef  dm 
J^vilOnehimselfj  nalhe^-beingtfann« 
der  uroef,  as  weU  at  kuOil  proof. 
While  he  was  hallooing  after  theoh-N 
the  sturdy  old  Wtaphcmor,  and  calk 
ing  them  all  the  bad  MMnes  that  ha 
09iild  lay  bis  tongue  le,«-cmdi  !— 
crack  J-^whi«il-*-down  came  AethmiM 
der  and  lightning,  all  in  a  heap  to- 
gether, upon  a  tre^  not  more  than  six 
9r  eight  yards  afi^  and  shivered  it  in4 
to  a  thonsaad  pieces.  *  Very  vrdi 
doner  cried  ha;  <  very  well  tbae^ 
Iswar  r  leiningiip^atidheaviiRaniyi 
bmad  chee^  very  much  as  tf  he  weta 
en  jpamde^  lenriewsng  a  troop  af  iavi* 
dble  shmp-shootert,— »«  Veiy  vmit 
MthaA'ws&f  whatif  ycrtiyapidi 
a'  that  exe  hution  wood  tsm^  yonder^ 
That'll  work  your  hide  for  ycr,  I 
guess*' 

<'  The  woods  were  haixHy  out  of  has 
mouth,  when  lo !  a  tremeniloaa  dan 
of  tbnndes  broke  over  his  head  ;  and 
a  stream  of  lightningslruck  the  trea ; 
tore  it  up  by  the  roels^  fiUed  tbaahr 
with  ItascH  and  dnst^  and  fired  all  the 
bushes  about. 

<'' UoiOTAW  for  YOU.  r  ciied  Allen  ; 
*  hounaw  for  yo«!  Dawn  barasem 
ttMt»bythegieat  Gawsh^Jaesprhea. 
vitightmaelftifiiiithesaddk^  thtaw* 
ing  his  heed  badcy  so  that  aH  asig^ 
eee  hi«i  brave  the  Ddstn^rer,  aai 
sautkighis  biNwd  iicA  chest,  witli aB 
his  pawer^  till  it  lung  like  the  sdid 
lock :  *  Dawn  Immasmv  by  Gawsh } 
m^pbe  ye'd  like  ta  try  <^  Ethan,  aru 
esthat?'" 

Netw  to  the  pictare  ^^araan,  as 
wa  met  witk  it  In  ^^  The*  Refugee," 
vhete  the  hera  encounters  the  old 
wretch  in  priaen. 

"^'Bythepilkrof  fiml'  cned  he 
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(Alfe»)^'  BTtfaepQIarof  ire^here 
kmfir«divietniir 

'^ '  How  do  you  know  that,  ttr 
asked  Gilbert. 

^  *  Because/  answered  die  Fmf- 
fMoaler  ( Vcrmonter), '  yon  hare  a  md* 
dy  cheeK,  a  shaved  lip,  and  a  tattered 
nrment  All  these,  by  the  Bulls  of 
Buhan,  get  leate  of  absence  hdl^'fired 
quhsk  frcmi  these  regions,  let  me  tell 
yon,  frimd ;  nnless,  to  be  sore,  among 
the  king's  cheers.' 

'<  ^  I  was  brought  in  a  prijooer  last 
mfjbt,mr.' 

"'Iftnne?— say.' 

''' Gilbert  Greaves.' 

'«'  Son  erf*  the  Brigadier?  Bnt  no, 
he's  a  Tory.' 

**  *  Yes,  sir ;  son  of  the  Brigadier.' 

''« God's  flr^Dck!  you  don't  say  so? 
Father  agsinst  the  son,  and  son>ndn8t 
the  father.  Rridenoe  for  the  prophets; 
say  ?— Ha,  ha ;  a  good  thought.' 

**  *  Bitter  disonion,  sir ;  and  a  sun^ 
dering  of  the  bonds  of  natural  afivo- 
tion,'  rqplkd  Gilbert. 

"  '  Tliat  there  is/ said  Alfcn ;  *but 
I  am  sorry  you  are  here.  You  had 
better  be  on  Mount  Etna,  whipj^i^ 
siHabobs  of  brtmfttone  for  the  devil's 
dessert,  than  to  be  in  Uiis  abode  of 
hypocrites  snd  Iscariots.  Enire  nous, 
I  tdl  you,  sir,  this  is  an  abomhiably 
blasphemous  ^aoe ;  a  Sodom,  where- 
upon I  pray  that  God  may  rain  fire 
sand  brimstone ;  provided  he  do  it 
rfiortly.' 

Allen  afterwards  inquired  how  he 
was  taken—'  whether  fightingor  sleep- 
ing* ""??' 

^*  *  Oh,  I  did  not  come  here  with- 
out hard  tugging,  I  assure  you,  sir/ 
answered  Greaves. 

«*  *  Nor  I,  neither ;  by  the  Twelve 
Mischief  Makers/  said  the  strong- 
luflj^  coloneL  *  I  ftmght-^jr  the 
by— my  name  is  Ethan  AUen-nrar- 
prised,  ney  ?—*hope  to  be  better  known 
to  you,  sir.— >Yes,  I  am  he,  known  at 
Tioonderoga  and  elsewhere,  for  the 
damnedest— but,  I  never  brag.  I 
ibo^t  the  Brttens,  in  diat  last  busi* 
nessy  two  hours,  bating  sixteen  mi- 
nutes and  die  snap  of  a  musket  I 
peppered  Cdvden,  and  that  rsscslly 
counter-jumping,  quill-driving  Tat- 
terson,  besides  ten  or  twelve  others, 
with  my  own  hand.  But  we  were 
overpowered,  fKend,  £urly  overpower^ 
ed.  I  had  men,  sir,  that,  toe  to  toe, 
would  have  taken  thunder  alive.  What 
signifies  valour  like  mine,  d^— — n  my 


ores,  when  your  Cset  are  ten  to  yout 
one?' 

**  *l  beUove  you  are  a  Hampdiire 
Grant's  man,  sir?'  said  Gilbert,  grow- 
ing a  little  curious  toknowsom^ttiii^ 
more*  of  this  angular  and  eccentric 
being. 

«'' Ay  am  I,  but  not  by  birth.  Bom 
In  M,  Connecticut,  upon  a  d— d  fine 
January  morning ;  hence  my  valour. 
The  Britt^  know  diat  Ethan  Allen 
never  flindies ;  that,  give  him  eibow^^ 
room,  and  the  Green  mountain  bo3ri 
will  follow  hhn,  as  a  flock  of  sheem 
thebelwetfaer.  Hiat's  why  they  vront 
exchange  me.' 

*' '  Will  they  not  exdiange  you  ?* 
asked  Gilbert. 

**  *  yiisfOLt  they  exchange  me,  ask 
you  ?  Sooner  excnange  one  of  the  vids 
of  wrath,  if  they  bad  it,  for  a  Dutch 
crucible.  They  might,  perhaps,  ofih^ 
me  as  an  equivalent,  for  Stoney  Wtnt 
or  Fort  Waddi^;ton;  nothing  less 
than  that,  I  assure  you.' 

**  'They  estimate  your  prowen  at  a 
very  hkh  rate,'  said  Gilbert. 

**  *  That  they  do.  I  am  ofitod  a  re-' 
giment,  if  I  will  wheel  about.  May 
me  eardiquakes  of  damnation  ^^t 
upon  them,  for  the  attempt  to  seduce 
an  honest  man  from  his  duty.  See, 
sir !  They  think  I  am  preaching  trea- 
son to  you.  Good  bye;  I  must  keep 
out  of  the  way  of  that  pike-stafR' " 

.  There ;  from  that  passage  alone  do 
we  arsue,  so  true  is  it,  and  so  vigor- 
ous, though  other  parts,  and  large 
parts  too,  of  the  book,  are  very  stupid — 
nom  that  passage  alone,  do  we  argue 
the  possession  of  a  power,  in  the  wri« 
ter  of  this  book :  a  stout,  oris^isl  pow- 
er, too,  which  if  it  be  wor^y  encou- 
raged, properly  trained  fbf  a  whOe; 
and  serioudy  put  ^orth,  may  add 
mudi  to  the  proud  character  of  hia 
eountry,  in  a  new  way.  He  is  a  law- 
yer, we  perceive— but  he  may  be  a 
very  good  man  fbr  all  diat ;  and  after 
a  tnne,  perhaps,  may  assist  in  wi- 
ping away  die  reproach,  that  now  ad-' 
neres  to  the  profession  of  law,  even 
diere,  in  America,  where  the  greater 
fart  of  their  popular  writers  irete 
brought  up  to  the  bar. 

Perhaps  we  see  that  promise,  which 
another  would  not  see,  in  this  book  ; 
but,  such  is  our  opinion,  such,  our  asr 
snred  bdief  and  hope— rdigious  hope, 
we  might  say ;  fbr  nodiing,  after  all, 
spreads  the  fkno  of  a  peofde  ao  ipx^ 
CHT  so  far.  as  their  literature. 
10 
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brave,  sinewy,  rough  Soot,  is  well 
jiloiie  ;-^wdl  doue,  we  say-^not  be- 
cause of  any  parade  of  language,  or 
thought,  or  any  eq;>ecial  dramatic 
£oroe,  or  showy  situation,  but  because, 
to  our  knowledge,  it  is  truth  itself,  so 
fiur  as  it  goes. 

We  meet  with  real  humour,  two  or 
three  times— not  more — in  the  book. 
tor  example,  *'  They  brought  me  a 


versation,  whidi  did  take  place,  be* 
tween  Franklin  and  Washington ;  ha% 
reports  it,  as  having  occurred  before 
the  battle  on  L<»ig  Ishmd,  when,  in 
fact,  it  occurred  af/«r  that  battle  ;  and 
was  brought  on,  by  overtures,  made 
by  the  Bntish,  in  oonsequaice  of  th^t 
battle. 


In  "  The  Refugee"  and  in  "  Brothec 
.  _  Jonathan,"  we  observe^  altogether  un- 

dish  of  pork  and  pesse,"  quoth  some-  like  as  uiey  are,  in  style,  purpose, 
body ;  *^  the  pork  bearing  about  the  thought, and  character, a  oescnption  of 
same  relation  to  the  pease,  that  Alci«     "*^  '      '  " "       —   -     - 

^-^'-'  estate  bore  to  Attica."    And 


the  very  same  disgraceful 

rthat  or  Eipp's  Bay,)  with  two  wf 
three  incidents — the  deserters'  beha- 
viour— the  escq>e  of  Washington- 
part  of  a  military  execution,  &c.  &c. 

Both  writers  have  erred,  we  think, 
while  portraying  the  terrible  scenes 
of  that  war— a  civil  war,  in  fact ;  err- 
ed, by  not  showing,  in  a  few  words, 
the  amazing  disproportion  which  ex- 
isted between  the  rebel  and  royal  ar- 
mies. Howe  had  37,000  men,  at  one 
time;  while  Washington  had  only 
19,000,  (the  greater  part  militia,)  in 
such  a  state  of  insubordination,  thai 
officers  were  tried  for  assuming  ^ 
badges  of  rank,  to  which  they  were 
not  entitled ;  and  so  wretchedly  pro- 
vided for  a  season  of  war,  that,  on  a 
return  (to  give  one  example  out  of  a 
score,  whioi  might  be  given)— that 
on  a  return  beinx  made  by  order  of 
Congress,  from  me  hospital  depart- 
ment which  had  received  a  full  share 
of  attention,  it  appeared  that,  in  fif- 
teen regiments,  for  the  use  of  fifteen 
surgeons,  and  fifteen  mates,  there  were 
only  six  sets,  for  amputation;  two, 
for  trepanning ;  fifteen  cases,  for  the 
pocket ;  seventy-five  crooked,  and  six 
straifdit  needles ;  four  incision  knives  ; 
and  three  pair  of  fiorceps,  for  exlract- 
inj;  balls ;  and  that,  even  these,  weire 
pnvate  property,  and  in  a  very  bad  state* 

How  deplorable  must  have  been  the 
true  condition  of  a  great  army^  the 
hos[utal  department  of  which  was  so 
wretchedly  provided  for  the  calamities 
of  war  1  A  single  fact  of  this  nature. 


we  meet  also  with  a  few  prodigious 
anachronisms.  Thus,  in  the  year  1776, 
people  are  talking  about  "  Belcher" 
handkerchiefs,  ''  Sykes  and  Niblo" 
(two  tavern-keepers,  recently  up,  in 
the  city  of  New- York ;)  "  Purdy  and 
Eclipse"  (the  one  a  jockey,  the  other 
a  horse— of  18Sd— the  winners  of  a 
great  race,  which  the  people  of  New- 
York  are  eternally  bragging  about ;) 
wherefore  do  we  conduoe,  that,  be- 
sides being  a  lawyer,  the  author  of 
this  book  is  a  New-Yorker— (but  he 
can't  help  that,  we  dare  say.)  The 
*'  Duke  of  York's  Moses,"  (no  match 
for  their  Eclipse,  the  New-Yorkers 
believe) — Dr  Kitchener  ;  and  we  know 
not  what  else. 

But  we  have  other  diaiges  to  pre* 
fer.  He  keeps  Sir  Henry  Cliftton  out 
of  the  battle  at  Brooklyn  heiditB ;  and 
lugs  him  in — "  just  arrivea'— when 
the  catastrophe  ia  nigh.  Yet  Clinton 
was  a  leader  in  that  very  battle.  Again, 
this  author,  who  is  quite  remarkable  for 
his  attention  to  historical  truth,  makes 
Lee  api>ear  at  the  table  of  Washing- 
ton, while  he  was  eight  hundred  miks 
oft.  Xjee  did  not  arrive  in  the  north 
from  Savannah,  till  Oct.  14,  1776; 
yet  Washington's  letter  speaks  of  poor 
Greaves,  the  hero,  as  having  entered 
the  rebel  service,  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember; and  we  find,  that  Greave% 
the  said  hero,  saw  Lee  the  first  day  of 
his  arrival,  in  the  American  camp* 
This  would  be  a  trifle,  not  worth  men- 
Uonin^ ;  but  for  the  ostentatious  and 
obtrusive  accuracy  of  the  author.  So 
too,  in  the  battle ;  he  is  quite  mis- 
taken about  several  matters.  Wash- 
ington did  not  leave  the  roads,  nor  any 
road,  without  protection.  So  too,  in 
a  new  book  (BaoTH£a  Jonathan), 
whidi  is  now  on  our  table,  the  author, 
who  is  remarkable  for  his  attentioa  to 


without  any  ponm  of  diction  to  give 
it  value  and  weight,  is  worth  a  volume 
of  poetry,  nairatiye,  and  eloquent,  or 
beautiful  exaggeration,  to  ^ve  the 
awful  devotedness  which  dtd  charac- 
terise the  srmies  of  liberty,  in  the  New 
World,  while  engaged  in  the  struggle 
finr  iadependanoe. 


mt 
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6.  Notttif  AWctfcAU  Utfttyt.^'^ 
This  jommal-^a  stout,  Berions^  qniu'^ 
terly  paper,  too  learned  br  b«lf,  and 
nnch  too  wiae,  hitherto,  for  the  peo^ 
pie  of  diis  eardh- -was  ^  np  nwit 
Bnrteen  yearn  ago,  by  ine  teiu^iers  A 
Kew«-£ngland'»iam  at  Harvard  Unlr^w 
^ty^.^  eollcge,  three  milea  out  of  Boa* 
Um,  Massacboaetta,  where  the  ddef 
aeholarahip  of  Kordi  America  is  ga« 
thered,  as  about  a  nudeus ;  and  wb^te 
•n  ^Tankeeteaebers  Are  confederated^ 
as  it  were,  beneadi  one  roof,-**^  body 
^  wise  men,  who  pursue  fight-horse^ 
«  twelvemonth  anef  a  cbaiig;e,  with 
two-and-toty  pounders ;  forage,  widi 
mortars ;  and  skirmish,  with  elepbantsr. 

ft  lumbered  away  fbr  about  six  years, 
doing  little  good,  and  less  barm,  with* 
out  wing  hard  of,  or  cared  fbr,  when 
ft  was  beard  of;  took  a  new  shape  then 
— threw  off  a  part  of  its  ponderous 
armour ;  bqgan  to  be  of  use  ;  and  after 
two  or  three  rcrolutions,  for  profit- 
iiJce,  **  from  grare  to  gay,  from  lively 
to 'severe,"  has  come  to  be,  all  at  once, 
YOj  nradi  the  sort  of  thing,  WbicA  h 
wanted  fyr  this  age,  among  the  peof^e 
of  North  America. 

We  have  kept  our  eye  upon  it,  for 
a  long  while,  as  the  best  record,  within 
4mr  reach,  of  the  administration  there. 
In  matters  of  deep  and  fiydy  import, 
of  serious  and  great  value,  to  mankind. 
We  haTe  thought  higbfy  of  it,  and 
apoken  highly  of  it,  more  l9mn  once ; 
aitbongh  It  bore  the  unwieldy,  paw«> 
ing,  heavy  gibes,  and  i«ugfa,  wA* 
handed  bre  pats  of  the  Edinburglr, 
mtiefa  too  long,  we  thoudi  t ;  and  sub- 
mitted, rather  too  meeUy,  year  after 
year,  to  the  kicks  and  cuffs,  thuuiM 
aand  bufibts,  of  the  Quarterly,  whi(», 
to  say  the  kast  of  them,  were  alwava 
riren  with  hearty  good  will,  in  tfie 
ahape  of  a  dedared  foe  ;'Min  spHe*  of 
lA  mis  unworthy  forbeaiance,  we  have 
thought  biddy  of  the  North  Amerieail 
Review,  beKcving  it  a  work,  which,  if 
it  were  righteou^  employed,  hi  the 
raited  States,  would  be  of  great  use  hi 
promothi^  the  welfare  of  ibat  country, 
and  of  this. 

We  were  glad,  when  we  saw  ft  open 
a  broadside  upon  the  Quarteity,  not 
^$  «go;  f^  *«  Quarterly desetvai 
ft,  in  truth  r  but  we  are  much  afraidP, 
now,  from  whatwe  observeiit  tirepagtt 


of  this  Nffiiber,  mtxai  ifni9>  we  doo« 
ftss,  that  it  will  now  go  too  far,  audi, 
fttnn  being  ahogether  backward  ttk 
quanrd,  become  ntth,  hot,  and  fkaj*^ 
talkative,^  pobMS.  We  perceive  two 
or  three  indieatuma  of  a  bad,  boyhn 
temper,  in  this,  worth  rebuking. 

Hostility  should  be  met,  And  wis 
taet,  as  we  b^ye  alreadv  seen,  to6  to 
toe ;  but  why  ^ould  hosttUtf  contimti^ 
when  tbe  aggress^  is  overP^^Why 
these  new  Uowi  at  the  Quarteriy  F^ 
And  whr  these  out^of'-the^^way^  lin|ji 
Bt  the  Edinburgh  ? 

We  do  not  wooder  much  at  the 
North  American,  though,  aftef  all, 
when  we  consider  the  case,  for  betray* 
ing  a  Kttle  more  spite  and  bSttemeui 
toward  the  Edbiburcb.  It  fa  mudi 
cMksier  to  fbrgive  a  foe,  after  he  has 
wroughr  mischief  to  us,  than  a  frietid. 
The  abuse  of  the  Quarterly  was  bwi 
enoorii ;  but  praise  from  the  Edin^ 
buTfi^h,  Who  could  endure  ?  A  toug^ 
battle  it  were  easy  enough  to  fomt,  or 
forvive ;  but  who  can  fbi^tet  or  lordve 
such  regard,  as  that  of  the  Emn- 
bur|^,  fbr  North  Amt^ct  ?— Fond- 
Rng,  which  laid  all  her  ribs  bare  F  RIsb- 
ing,  which  took  the  skin  ofi?  Toying 
whidi 

"  Poor  Ameriea  ttig;bt  fc«I 
Through  triple  bars  of  bnM  or  steel  ?^ 
Ot  love,  whidl  made  a  suit  of  armour 
tteeessafy,  if  she  lay  down  for  a'nap  t 
A  bkm  firom  the  Qttarterlv,  rfie  couM 
|»i:rt  up  witb-^a  blow^  of  the  fbo^ 
We  mean,  of  course,  after  the  fksliiofi 
of  die  QuartMly  r  but  a  hug  fi^mr  die 
Edinburgh  would  have  been,  or  tnfg^it 
have  b^en,  fktal-'^  cares^  dbadi.  In 
A  wtnd,  if  you  wfll,  the  Uukindnesa  of 
the  Quarteiiy  was  that  of  one,  who 
teacxtea  you  to  ffght,  by  continual  ottt- 
me ;  makes  you  ft)intwab!e,  hi  s|frfte 
of  yottr  teetn^  by  reiterated,  roittdiy 
Aid  brutd  provocidon;  wfkfle  Qio 
kindness  of  the  EAnbttrajh  was  Mke 
that  ofthe  bear  hi  the  fkble.  Wiah- 
Ing  to  brusb  oflTthe  fly,  he  brushed  ctt 
anose#fthh.  We  do  not  wonder  so 
much,  tberefbre,  at  any  especSsI  inve- 
teincT  at  the  North  American  toward 
the  Edinbuigh  ;  but  still,  we  should 
nv,  dow^£nou|^;  enough.  Stop 
wfkere  yoit  are.  xou  have  gone qvnb 
far  enouj^'^^too  fid*,  ifid^ed ;  ftjfT  yoti 
are  now  guiftjr  of  those  rtrj  thing*. 
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wbkfa  joa  oompkiiiedof  in  die  Q«ar* 
terhr»nd£diiilmrgh«  Yon  have  now 
add  of  a  great  T^eopLd,  that  which  b 
wicked»fix>lidi^  and  abiolutely  mitrae^ 
because  you  are  out  of  tempo'  with  a 
book;  that  which,  yoa  must  have 
known,  or  should  have  known,  to  be 
untrue,  even  wbSie  you  said  it,  and 
diat  which,  if  it  weve  true,  should  not 
hare  been  said  where  yoa  have  said  itj 
nor  when  you  haye  said  it,  nor  with- 
out mudi  provocation.  You  might 
as  well  have  uttered  it,  from  the  desk, 
on  the  Sabbath  day,  as  in  this  North 
American  Review — and  you  know  it. 
You  have  thrown  out  radipolitical  sar- 
easms.  You  have  abused  all  parties, 
here.  Do  not  persuade  yourself,  by  the 
way,  that  you  are  impartial,  because 
you  are  abused,  by  all  parties  here,  in 
teply.  You  have  sneered  about  a  na* 
tional  church.  '  You  have  grown 
uxLcy,  as  you  have  nown  popular. 
Havmg  been  praised  for  your  spirit, 
we  £e»r,  about  a  twdvemonth  ago; 
having  obtained  a  few  subscribers, 
where  you  dreaded  losing  a  few,  by 
Your  flourish  at  the  Qwurterlyj  yoa 
nave  begun  to  make  a  business  of  it ; 
and  are  now  flourishing  away,  in  every 
other  page,  at  one  thing  or  another  of 
this  country.  This  may  do  for  a 
time,  nerhape ;  but,  in  tlie  long  run, 
it  vrill  prove  a  bad  game — a  bad 
*'  spec" — it  won't  ''pay  well."  In 
short,  you  have  grown  scurrilous,  im« 
pertinent^— overbearing— to  the  ftill 
extent  of  your  courage  and  capacity^ 
You  are  personal,  too ;  and  you  have 
gone  aside,  here,  here,  in  this  very 
paper,  two  or  three  tunes,  for  the  pur« 
pose  of  insulting  a  nation.  Your 
North  American  Review  is  a  work  of 
power  ;  of  great  power.  It  is  a  work 
of  authority ;  ana,  if  we  are  not  very 
careful,  it  may  be  a  work  of  great 
mischief.  All  this,  we  should  sa^Ti 
and  all  this  we  do  say,  of  this  Apnl 
Number,  from  which  we  are  now  go- 
ing to  sdect  a  few  passages,  in  justi- 
fication of  ourselves,  and  of  our  ob- 
servations. 

First.  In  a  paper,  purix>rting  to  be 
the  review  of  a  good  American  story— 
(jk  dever  artick,  though  much  too 
long,  about  a  very  clever  book,*  it  ap« 
pears) — the  writer  says,  ''  If  he  (an 
American  author)  is  not  satisfied  with 
indigenous  virtue^  he  may  take  for  the 
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model  of  his  diaractecB,men»  of  whom 
the  old  world  is  not  worikjf,  and  whom 
it  has  cast  out  from  its  bosom."  Wdl 
enougb  that,  so  taxi  but  he  goes  on 
to  say,  that  "  if  he  (the  American  au« 
thor)  finds  himself  m  need  of  a  dass 
of  men  more  stupid  and  degraded  than 
are  to  be  found  among  the  natives  off 
die  United  States,  here  are  crowds  of 
the  wretched  peasantry  of  Great  Bri-* 
tain  and  Germany,  flying  for  refuge 
from  intolerable  suroring,  in  every 
vessel  that  comes  to  our  shores."  Pretty 
well  that,  faith !  Crowds,  in  every  vm» 
seL  With  what  face  will  the  Ntnrth 
American  Review  complain  of  the 
Quarterly  now,  for  adopting  the  report 
of  such  people  as  Fearon  ? 

Pass  we  over  the  review  of  But- 
LEa's  Reminiscsncis,  which  is  weR 
enough,  to  be  sure ;  and  a  long  paper, 
idiout  Spanish  America,  headed  '*  In* 
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capital  thing,  nevertheless ;  an  artide, 
under  the  general  head  <Kf  Modbrx 
AsTBONOMT,  subdivided,  however, 
into  several  Pftrts>  every  one  of  which 
is  treated  with  singular  perspicuity  and 
vigour ;  the  review  of  a  wonc  by  Miss 
Hank  A II  Adams,  (see  Blackwood, 
Nov.  1824,  p.  560,)  called  Letters 
on  the  GosPELSy  which  review,  done 
as  it  is,  in  the  way  of  trade— or,  at 
least,  of  the  shop-^s  very  fair ;  passing 
onr&r  all  these,  and  over  the  Vindica« 
tion  op  Count  Pulaski,  which isa 
proud  paper,  and  a  very  generous  pa^ 
ner,  creditable,  in  every  way,  to  the 
North  American  Review,  and  to  the 
editor  thereof,  (see  Pulaski,  Black- 
wood, Jan,  1825,  p.  68,)  we  come  to 
a  masterly  treatise  upon  the  Code 
Napoleon  ;  a  treatise,  however, 
wherein  we  find  a  passage  or  two, 
which  we  look  upon  as  a  great  re- 
proadi  to  this  Number — ^nay,  as  a  dis- 
grace to  the  whole  work ;  and  as  like- 
ly to  exdte  a  bitter  prejudice  eveiy« 
where  against  the  character  of  it.  ''In 
a  form  a  little  modified,  the  con- 
dition of  every  prince  in  Europe  is 
the  same,"  says  Uiis  writer,  p.  394. 
*'  There  is  not  one  of  the  leading  so- 
vereigns, who  could  reign  a  day,  with- 
out his  standing  army.  Without  the 
korse-ffuards,  London  itself  would  not 
be  habitable."  There !  there !— that 
i^ipears  in  the  North  American  Re« 
view;  a  paper  established,  in  a  pa- 
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Toxjgm  of  rigJiteoiiB  hope,  in  a  fit  of 
&dignant  valour^  for  the  protection  of 
good  men,— a  great  people,  an  abused 
people,  against  the  absurd,  eternal^ 
atrocious  calumnies  of  bad. men,  over 
sea ;  a  proud  bulwark  of  truth,  for  one 
hemispnere ;  a  perpetual,  though  quiet 
rebuke ;  a  lofty,  grave  example  for  the 
other.  What  shall  we  say  of  such  a 
story  ?  Foolish  though  it  be,  it  is  not 
a  thing  to  laugh  at.  We  loek  upon  it 
as  Tery  serious,  for  such  a  paper  as  the 
North  American  Review,  to  say  that, 
somewhere  about  a  million — perhaps 
twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  thousand 
people,  are  kept  in  order  by  a  troop, 
who  are  never  seen  or  heard  of,  by  the 
multitude.  Why,  there  is  a  single  pa- 
rish in  London, — ^that  of  St  Mary-la- 
Bonne,  (or,  as  they  call  it  here,  Mar- 
row-bone-parish,)  the  inhabitants  of 


which  could  eat  up  the  horse-guards, 
horses  and  all,  for  breakfast.  Well 
may  the  people  of  this  country  laugh 
at  tne  wisdom  of  that,  when  they  find 
such  idle  trash  in  the  chief  journal  of 
America. 

This,  however,  is  not  all ;  for  the 
writer  believes  it  (anybody  can  see 
that) ;  and  what  is  more,  the  editor 
believes  it,  or  he  would  not  have  per- 
mitted such  a  thing  to  appear.  Both 
of  these  arc  clever  men ;  both,  men  of 
authority ;  and  both,  we  believe,  ho- 
nest, good  men.  Both,  at  any  rate, 
are  so  regarded  in  America.  And  if 
so,  what  may  not  be  said,  and  what 
may  not  be  credited,  hereafter,  in  that 
country,  concerning  this. 

We  did  hope  for  a  better  example, 
in  such  matters,  from  the  new  world. 
We  did  hope  for  great  moderation ;  for 
wisdom  and  power ;  for  truth  and  so- 
berness, whatever  else  there  might  be, 
in  the  North  American  Review,  after  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr  Sparks  (a 
Unitarian  preacher,  who  bougnt  up  the 
work  on  speculation) ;  we  did  hope, 
that,  after  a  while,  an  American  would 
be  sure  to  find  that,  in  every  page,  if 
he  took  it  up^  among  a  stranee  people, 
that,  which  would  make  his  heart 
leap;  that,  which  would  make  him 
feel  proud  of  his  country — as  proudi 
as  if  ner  great  war-flag  were  unfurled, 
in  a  desert,  over  him  ;  that  which— or 
that,  upon  the  truth  of  which,  he 
would  be  willing  to  put  his  life. — 
But  how  would  such  a  man — a  man, 
full  of  hope,  and  full  of  pride — a  man, 
who  would  sooner  die  tnan  do  aught 
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unworthy  of  his  country** a  man,  who 
knows  that  if  we  dislike  a  person,  we 
dislike  the  land — so  far — ^which  gave 
that  person  birth  ;  while,  if  we  like  a 
person,  we  like  his  country ;  a  man, 
who  knows  that  our  chief  prejudice 
against  every  people  proceeds  from  our 
acquaintance  with  some  individual  of 
that  people  ; — ^a  man,  who  knows  all 
this,  feels  it»  and  acts  accordingly,  how 
would  he  bear  to  meet  vnth  such  a 
passage,  in  such  a  book,  among  the 
cities  of  £urope?  Would  he  not  as 
lief  see  the  flag  of  his  country — the 
war-flag  thereof^  dishonoured  ? 

By  the  way,  while  reviewing  two 
late  orations  of  Professor  £verett,  (for- 
merly editor  of  this  very  N.  A.  Review 
— SeeBLAciwoon,  Nov.  1825,  670,) 
somebody,  (Mr  Sparks  himself,  no 
doubt,)  indulges  Mr  Southey,  in  a 


good-natured  way,  with  a  palpable 
hit.  We  give  the  passage,  "  But 
what  shall  we  say,"  quoth  Mr  Sparks, 
"  what  shall  we  say  of  the  present 
Poet-Laureate  of  England  ?  He  con- 
tinues to  dream  dreams  and  see  sights; 
to  indite  ominous  presages  and  scatter 
his  portentous  forebodings  about  Ame- 
rica, with  as  much  pertinacity  as  ever, 
and  with  as  much  apparent  ignorance 
of  the  principles  of  our  government, 
and  the  organization  of  our  society.  A 
twelvemonth  has  but  just  elapsed  since 
this  sagacious  politician  suggested 
several  important  changes  in  our  con- 
stitution, without  which,  he  b  convin- 
ced, the  whole  system  of  American  re- 
publics must  come  to  a  speedy  end, 
and  the  people  be  left  in  a  deplorable 
state  of  mental  and  moral  degradation. 
And  what  do  our  readers  imagine  these 
reforms  to  be,  which  are  to  save  our 
republican  institutions  from  perils  so 
threatening  ?  No  other,  indeed,  than 
a  gradation  of  ranks ;  hereditary  titles 
and  wealth,  and  a  Church  establish- 
ment! These  are  the  salutary  append- 
ages that  Mr  Southey,  in  his  wisdom, 
recommends  as  the  necessary  safe- 
guards to  our  liberty,  right  morals, 
and  religion,  which  ne  says  are  fast 
decaying,  and  fears  will  soon  be 
extinct.  His  modesty,  it  may  be  mre- 
sumed,  prevented  his  adding  one  thing 
more  as  requisite  to  the  good  govern- 
ment, virtue,  and  happiness  of  these 
United  Sutes ;  and  that  is  a  Poet-Lau- 
reate.*'"^ Very  fair. 

N. 
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Wi  are  among  the  wann  firfends  of 
a  Nobility,  looking  at  it  in  the  ab- 
stract ;  and  we  are  among  the  wann 
firiends  of  the  Nobility  of  this  empire^ 
looking  at  its  circumstances  and  gene^ 
rid  character.  A  confession  like  this  will 
do  us  no  injury  with  our  readers.  The 
men  are  yet^  we  thinks  exceedingly  nu- 
merous in  this  country,  who  do  not  con- 
fine their  favour  to  one  of  the  estates  of 
the  realm,  and  who  esteem  due  re- 
verence and  affection  for  the  whole 
three  to  be  perfectly  compatible  with 
integrity  and  independence.  Sudbmen 
are  not  guided  in  their  opinions  by  ig- 
norance, envy,  and  cupidity ;  they  look 
to  other  things  than  personal  interests 
and  prejudices  for  knowledge;  they  love 
the  constitution,  and  they  are  aware, 
Chat,  to  preserve  it,  they  must  honour 
and  defend  one  part  <^  it  as  well  as 
another.  Men  like  these  think  rail- 
ing against  the  aristocracy  to  be  but 
a  very  poor  way  of  serving  the  demo- 
cracy, and  theybdieve  it  to  display 
just  as  much  of  patriotism  as  of  wis- 
dom. They  feel  the  highest  venera- 
tion for  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
they  are  ready  to  died  their  blood  in 
defence  of  its  rights  and  privil^es ; 
but  then  they  do  not  look  upon  it  as 
the  sde  depository  of  the  nation's  abi- 
lity and  virtue,  and  they  never  dream 
of  making  it  the  ruler  of  the  Peers  and 
the  Sovereign.  They  know  that  their 
country  was  never  intended  to  be  go- 
verned solely  by  the  democracy,  and 
their  ardent  affection  for  it  makes  them 
wish  that  it  never  may  be  so  governed. 
They  are  aware,  from  the  testimony 
even  of  all  republics,  that  a  body,  si- 
milar to  the  House  of  Peers  in  rane- 
tions,  mutt  of  necessity  exist ;  and 
that,  to  enable  it  to  discharge  its  du- 
des properiy,  it  must  be,  like  the  House 
of  Commons,  powerful,  bold,  ftee,  and 
independent.  Its  conversion  into  the 
copyist  and  menial  of  the  House  of 
Commons  would  fill  them  with  as 
much  honour  as  the  conversion  of  the 
latter  into  its  copyist  and  menial. — 
They  woidd  combat  as  zealously  for  the 
rights,  privileges,  liberty,  and  indepen- 
df  nee  of  the  one  House,  as  for  those 
of  the  other. 

It  is  to  men  like  these  that  we  ad- 
dress ourselves ;  theirs  is  the  favour 
that  we  covet.  When  they  look  at  the 
aspect  and  circumttanees  of  the  times. 


we  are  pretty  sure  that  they  will  re- 
gard this  article  as  a  proof  of  our  in- 
tegrity and  independence,  even  thouefa 
it  be  somewhat  complimentary  to  the 
rich  and  the  titled.  Our  philosophers 
—Heaven  mend  their  philosophy !— ^ 
can  find  no  form  of  government  that 
is  even  tolerable,  save  a  republic ;  Uiey 
can  see  nothing  in  our  constitution  ex^ 
cept  a  mass  of  deformities  and  6vib ; 
they  can  only  discover  our  Nobility  to 
be  a  source  of  mischief  and  misery  to 
the  rest  of  the  community — a  destroy- 
er of  that  equality  whidb  they  deem 
to  be  so  essential  for  the  happiness  of 
mankind.  They  cry  up  America^  with- 
out ceasing,  as  the  only  country  in  the 
world  in  which  society  possesses  a  per- 
fect form,  and  government  works  for 
general  benefit.  They  are  taking  tha 
most  efiectual  means  for  teadiing  re- 
pul^icanism  to  the  bulk  of  the  people, 
for  causing  the  lower  classes  to  em- 
brace it  as  an  instrument  of  personal 
profit,  and  for  depriving  the  aristo- 
cracy of  its  influence  and  powers  of 
self-protection.  While  this  is  the  case, 
our  policy,  foreign  and  domestic,  has 
taken  a  path  which  points  rather  ta 
actual  or  practical  republicanism,  than 
to  anything  else.  Public  men  cannot 
be  so  illiberal  as  to  defend  the  old 
principles  of  the  country ;  neither  can 
they  show  such  had  taste  as  to  value 
any  praise  so  highly  as  that  of  the 
philosophers.  While  the  only  ground 
on  which  a  Nobility  can  stand  is  thus 
attacked,  the  most  powerful  engines 
are  at  work  for  rendering  the  existing 
Nobility  odious.  A  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons— a  man  who  is  thought 
by  some  to  possess  great  powers  and 
acquirements — ^has  publicly  called  the 
House  of  Peers  a  den  of  tyranny  and 
oppression — a  place  in  which  everjr- 
tbing  favourable  to  religious  and  civil 
liberty  is  stifled.  A  large  part  of  the 
press,  in  the  prosecution  of  its  repub- 
lican wishes,  seizes  every  opportunity 
for  maligning  the  Peers,  and  another 
large  mrt,  from  its  partiality  fbr  the 
CaUiolics,  follows  the  same  conduct. 
The  sterling  principles  of  English  li- 
berty are  so  far  forgot,  that  if  die  Peers 
tsdce  the  liba^y  of  discharging  tbeur 
duty  conscientiously,  and  of  dissent- 
ing from  the  Commons,  it  is  charged 
upon  them  less  as  an  error  than  a 
crime.    The  common  sense  of  our 
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•ountry  Bm  so  tar  loft  its  inflneDoe^ 
that  it  18  almost  Inured  men  of  titks 
never  can  be  right  when  theydiflfbrin 
opinkm  from  Uiose  who  hiire  none. 
In  die  midst  of  all  this,  it  is  too  much 
the  iaslson  with  those  who  aie  the 
friends  of  the  Nobility  rather  to  aoo- 
logise  finr  its  existence^  than  to  display 
its  vahie.  They  seem  to  spe^  of  it 
as  though  it  were  a  thins  of  feudal 
origin,  whidi  could  not  well  be  got  rid 
of;  ^y  contend  that  it  yields  no  evils, 
but  dier  are  reloetant  to  go  much  far« 
ther ;  uey  admire  the  magnifloenceof 
its  appearance,  and  perhaps  call  it  the 
Corinthian  pillar  of  society ;  but  their 
langonge  appears  to  imply  that  it  is 
lather  ornamental  than  usefol. 

Our  readers  are  aware,  that  we  do 
not  bdong  to  the  trimming  school, 
imd  that  we  are  perfectly  free  from 
that  insatiable  craving  fbr  universal 
popularity  which  now  afflicts  sodefdo- 
rably  onr  statesmen  and  writers.  Na* 
tore  has  disabled  us  for  attempting  to 
splice  hostile  creeds  tocether,  and  for 
standing  aloof  from  friends  in  their 
extremity,  that  we  may  conciliate  cue* 
mies ;  and  this  excites  in  us  no  mur-^ 
muring.  OurMagazine  thrives  as  well, 
we  have  reason  to  think,  as  any  trim.> 
ning»  tongpie-tied  work  thatis  publish* 
ed.  Thinkmg  well,  as  we  do,  of  the  No- 
bility, we  will  give  vent  to  our  thoughts 
in  our  usual  manner,  without  paving  any 
attention  to  that  white-livma,  coun« 
terfeit  podenoe,  which  deems  meek 
eonoesBion  to  be  the  best  instrument 
§&t  defending  what  is  valuaMe.  We 
wiU,  however,  in  the  iint  place,  state 
die  reasons  on  which  we  ground  onr 
opinions.  On  former  occasions,  wehave 
intimated,  that  we  quarrel  with  the 


innovators  of  the  age,  not  because  they 
are  theorists,  but  because  they  build 
upon  erroneous  theory.  Everything 
tlMt  is  practically  good,  must  be  theo- 
retically true,  although  its  theory  may 
remain  without  description;  every 
sound,  practice  man,  must  be  a  sound 
theorist,  although  he  may  be  too  little 
of  an  orator,  or  a  writer,  to  embody  his 
theory  in  attractive  language.  Hie 
valuable  practical  things  which  are 
now  so  remorselessly  swept  away  on 
the  ground  of  their  being  theoreti- 
oally  false,  have  had,  we  think,  a  true 
theory  to  stand  upcm,  although  it  has 
unhappily  lain  too  deep  for  the  weak 
eyes  of  their  destroyers.  We  vrill 
now  take  upon  ourselves  the  cha- 
racter of  theorists;  we  will  inquire 
whether  no  theory  can  be  discovered 
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to  justify  the  eilslenoe  of  a  Nobility ; 
we  will  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  real 
sentiments  of  philosophy  touching  the 
que^ion. 

Nothing  could  weU  be  more  obvious 
and  indirontabie,  than  that  a  natioo 
should  fiobion  its  fam  of  government 
md  laws  from  the  most  fuB  md  aoen* 
rate  knowledge  of  human  nature.  It 
should  havo  oefore  it,  not  only  the 
diaracteristics  whidi  are  common  tm 
the  people  of  every  country,  bnt  like- 
wise the  peculiar  ones  which  climate 
and  other  causes  produce  in  its  own 
inhabitants.  It  would  be  just  as  wise 
to  assume  that  the  same  coat  would 
fit  all  men  alike,  as  to  aarame  that  the 
same  system  of  government  would  suit 
all  nations  alike ;  and  yet  our  piiilo* 
sophers  of  the  day  invariably  buiUL 
u^  the  latter  assumption.  The  im* 
stitutions  and  laws  should  be  to  the 
utmost  point  practicable,  adapted  fo 
the  character  and  dicomstanoes  of  the 
people ;  they  dbould  form  die  instruo* 
tor  and  guide,  but  not  the  enemy  of 
human  nature ;  and  they  should  en- 
deavour not  to  destroy  the  character- 
istics of  the  mind  of  man,  but  totem- 
per  and  modify  them  into  sources  of 
individual  and  gensval  benefit.  The 
philosophic  statesman  sees  iu  avarice 
pride,  envy,  ambition,  ferocity,  sel- 
fishness, superstitkm,  &e*  &o.,  not 
things  worthless,  but  things  vahiaUe ; 
he  sees  in  them  the  rough  materialji 
for  the  erection  of  society  and  govon- 
ment,  and  without  which  neither  oould 
be  formed.  He  vecnks  sU  up,  and  de^ 
stroys  nothing;  that  whicti  is  unfit 
for  the  walls  he  uses  in  the  founds^ 
tions;  that  vrhich  cannot  enter  into 
the  substantial  parts  of  the  fribric  he 
converts  into  Suable  decorations ; 
that  which  cannot  b^r  the  storms 
whidi  beat  upon  the  exterior,  he  em- 
ploys for  most  important  mirposes 
within.  In  his  hands  the  clay  rises 
Into  gigantic  walk — ^the  blocks  of  stone 
beccmie  magnificent  pillars— 4he  logs  of 
wood  resdve  thansdves  into  evey- 
thii^  that  utility  commands-— the  me- 
tals shake  off  thdr  dross  to  render 
themsdves  the  sources  oi  benefit  and 
beauty — and  Ae  poisonous  plants  and 
minends  divest  themselves  of  their 
noxious  aualities,  and  scatter  around 
them  health  and  happiness.  He  spares 
not  die  axe  and  the  hammer,  the  fire 
and  the  file ;  but  he  uses  theses  not  to 
destroy,  but  to  give  shape,  vake,  and 
contiuued . existence. 

Avarice  forms  the  raw  material  of 
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that  of  benefoieiioey  and  generotUy^ 
prid0>  that  o£  high  feeling  and  seveit 
virtue— envy^  that  of  emiijattoii---lero« 
eity^  thatof dariiig  btavegy  ambitioD^ 
that  of  nnwearied  effort  and  splendid 
imMie.Mrrico  iwlfiihnetii,  that  of  uiw 
duttry  and  nnideno^  &c  &o.  These 
aN  not  to  he  destcoyed^  hut  to  he 
woiked  up  into  the  things  we  need; 
if  wa  annihilate  them,  we  must  he 
without  what  we  now  fabricate  £rom 
them.  The  Iom  of  any  one  of  them 
would  be  a  grievous  loss  to  society^ 
We  cannot  make  woollen  cloth  from 
keuy  or  ndse  hrid^  walls  from  silk; 
and  it  is  equally  impossible  for  us  to 
Bunnfticture  tlie  difibrent  virtues  that 
society  calls  for,  from  anything  but 
ihe  proper  materials.  We  sav  not 
that  the  vicious  feelings  which  we 
have  eauB^rated  are  to  come  into  ac- 
tloD  before  they  are  worked  up  into 
virtues;  we  only  say  that  they  are 
parts  of  human  nature  which  are  thus 
worked  up  in  early  life  by  instruction 
and  regulation. 

Our  philosophers^  on  these  matters^ 
£dl  into  a  capital  error.  Thev  see 
what  effbctB  eimeation  and  regulation 
have  upon  man,  and  they  assume  that 
these  couM  chsiige  him  mto  aoythingi 
They  assume  him  to  be  originally  a 
lump  of  inert  matter  capable  of  bc^ 
manufactured  into  whatever  their 
imagination  may  decide  upon;  and 
they  attempt  to  make  him  what  he 
tannot  be.  made*  They  act  upon  the 
principle  of  hammering  dust  into  gold, 
and  weaving  brass  into  cobwebs. 

For  men  to  form  themselves  into 
distinct  ranks,  is  a  part  of  their  na« 
ture  everywhere,  which  nothing  can 
eradicate.  Rul^  and  laws,  do  what 
they  will,  can  never  create  anything 
be]Nmd  a  nominal  and  incongruous 
equality.  Were  an3r  government  to 
establiiui  and  maintain  a  perfect  equa-» 
lity  in  property,  the  talented  and  the 
Ibols,  tne  knowing  and  the  ignoianti 
the  virtuous  and  the  profligate,  the 
old  and  the  young*  the  members  of 
diiferent  callings,  £c.  would  still  form 
themselves  into  distinct  dssses  of  dif- 
ferent dwrees  of  exaltation.  There 
would  Btul  be  high  and  low,  if  not 
rich  and  poor.  But  no  government 
could  attend  anything  so  monstrous* 
and  the  enjovment  of  such  rights  and 
liberties  as  toe  most  despotic  one  can- 
not withhold,  inevitably  creates  rich 
men  and  poor  ones,  thegreat  and  their 
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variety  of  classes  naturally  and  har« 
moniously  rising  above  ea«i  other*  . 
The  more  closely  this  part  of  hxkr 
man  nature  is  looked  at,  the  more 
powerful  and  extraordinsry  it  iqppean* 
While,  to  the  superficial  observer,  sor 
dety  only  seema  to  oomprdi^d  a  few 
ekfises,  it,  in  reality,  comprdiends  al- 
most an  infinity.  Those  which  dif- 
ference of  wealth  alone  forms  between 
the  richest  and  the  poorest,  can  scarce** 
ly  be  numbered.  Goierally  speidang, 
every  trifling  variation  ^income  fornm 
a  distinct  dass  throuj^ut  After 
wealth  has  lAade  its  divisions,  ]^ride 
and  other  thincs  step  in  and  subt- 
divide  them  to  the  utmost  point  posp 
sible.  Those  among  the  great,  wnom 
equality  of  riches  has  formed  into  one 
rank,  are  cut  by  blood,  birth,  and 
difference  of  mind  and  pursuit,  iaU> 
various  ranks.  In  the  middle  ckusea^ 
the  subdivisions  are  alike  numeroua 
A  profession,  or  trade,  may  be  muck 
less  lucrative  than  anoUier ;  and  yet^ 
from  its  being  more  respectable  m  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  the  members  of  it 
cannot  possibly  humble  themselves  to 
become  the  equals  of  the  members  of 
the  other.  The  case  is  the  same 
among  the  lower  orders.  The  plough* 
men  hold  the  mechanics  in  contempt, 
as  an  inferior  race  of  beings,  althou«;k 
the  latter  earn  the  best  wages:  we 
journeymen  cabinetmakers  cannot  de* 
grade  themselves  by  associating  with 
the  journeymen  tailors :  the  journey^ 
men  shoemakers  cannot  so  ^  fbrg^ 
their  dignity  as  to  make  companions  of 
the  labourers:  thegentleman  s  kequer 
cannot,  on  any  account  lower  himself 
to  the  level  of  the  carman.  When  we 
look  at  the  almost  endless  multiplicity 
of  calliii||;s  whidi  occupy  mankind,  it 
is  astonishing  to  observe,  how  accu* 
rately  the  reniectability  of  each  is 
mearared,  and  how'  tenaciously  the 
members  of  each  maintain  their  supe«> 
riority  over  all  whom  they  deem  to  be 
their  inferiors.  Scarcely  any  two  of 
them  stand  on  the  same  levc^  and  the 
members  of  scarcely  any  two  of  them 
believe  themselves  to  ocpupy  th&samo 
rank :  Uie  distinction  may  be  slight, 
but  it  is  perceptible ;  the  difference  in 
elevation  may  oe  but  a  hair's-breadth, 
and  yet  it  exists.  As  soon  as  a  man  ob- 
tains an  increase  of  fortune,  a  step  of 
promotion  in  his  calling,  or  a  new 
calling  of  a  somewhat  more  exalted 
character,  he  withdraws  himsdf,  with 
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•n  iiMdiiabt«alacrity>  frmn  the  daat 
in  whim  he  has  previoiuly  moyed, 
and  pndies  himself  into  that  of  whidi 
his  acquisition  entitles  him  to  heceme 
a  member.  He  may,  perhaps,  for  the 
sake  of  decency,  keep  up  some  ac- 

Suaintance  with  his  former  associates, 
ut  he  takes  care  to  make  them  sen- 
sible that  they  are  no  longer  his  equals. 
£TerY  man  in  the  community  is  con- 
stantly striving  to  establish  the  doc- 
trine of  superior  and  inferior;  he  is 
constantly  warring  agidnst  equality, 
and  labouring  to  multiply  classes  of 
different  exaltation  ;  he  is  constantly 
endeavouring  to  raise  himself  above 
his  equals,  and  to  repel  all  from  his 
rank  whom  he  deems  to  be  his  infe- 
riors. This  begins  at  the  lowest,  and 
it  ends  only  at  the  highest 

The  division,  therdbre,  of  the  in- 
habitants of  a  civilized  country  into 
separate  classes  of  different  exaltation, 
is  unavoidable ;  no  earthly  power  can 
prevent  it ;  it  is  made  by  tnose  eter- 
nal laws  of  nature  which  nothing  un- 
der Heaven  may  ever  abrogpate.  Let 
us  now  glance  at  some  of  its  conse- 
quences. 

In  the  first  place,  sodctv  could  not 
exist,  and  no  nation  could  be  governed 
without  it.  The  rich  and  great  go- 
vern their  dependents,  landlords  go- 
vern tenants,  masters  govern  servants, 
parents  govern  children,  superiors  go- 
vern inferiors;  were  it  not  for  this, 
the  most  despotic  government  could 
not  maintain  order,  and  keep  itself  in 
existence.  Whatever  form  a  govern- 
ment may  possess,  these  are  the  in- 
struments which  enable  it  to  be  a  go- 
vernment ;  they  procure  it  obedience, 
and  they  do  far  more  than  itself  to- 
wards tne  conservation  of  internal 
peace,  and  the  prevention  of  vice  and 
crime.  The  community  practically 
divides  itself  into  a  vast  number  of 
small  portions,  which  harmoniously 
rise  above  each  other  in  rank,  and  in 
which  the  superior  governs  to  a  very 
great  extent  the  inferior  throughout. 
Without  the  superiority  of  rank,  di- 
rect authority  woiild  be  very  ineffi- 
cient. If  the  parent  treat  his  children 
as  equals,  coercion  gains  from  them 
very  imperfect  obedience ;  if  the  mas- 
ter treat  his  servants  as  equals,  they 
disregard  his  commands;  if  the  su- 
perior, speaking  generally,  treat  his  in- 
ieriors  as  equals,  he  loses  the  greater 
part  of  his  influence  over  them.— 
Whatever  aid  these  may  derive  from 


l^gil  and  other  metna  of  ooarpaldon, 
their  authority  flows  prindpauy  from 
their  forming  distinct  and  more  ex- 
alted dasses.  If  a  man  expect  to  be 
obeyed,  he  must  keep  himself  apart 
from,  and  above  those  from  whom  he 
expects  ohedienoe.  This,  and  this 
alone,  will  procure  for  him  die  proper 
obedience,  and  combine  it  with  habi- 
tual reverence  and  attachmcMt  If  a 
people  should  form  only  a  mob  of 
equals,  the  ready  and  oieerful  obe^ 
dience  so  essential  for  individual,  as 
weU  as  general  good,  would  scarcely 
exist  at  all ;  the  little  obedience  that 
might  be  found  would  be  produced  by 
compulsion,  and  it  would  light  up  ge- 
neral discord  and  animosity ;  he  who 
commanded  would  be  a  tyrant,  and  he 
who  obeyed  woald  be  a  ateve  through- 
out. 

In  the  second  place,  flmn  the  fhll 
and  willing  obedience  which  superi- 
ority of  rank  inspires,  flow  many  of 
the  most  valuable  characteristics  of  a 
community.  The  acquisition  of  use- 
ful knowledge,  industrious  habits, 
]Mrofessional  excellence,  workmanlike 
skill  and  activity,  and  general  good 
TOindples,  depend  mainly  upon  it. 
What  would  cnildren  kam  fimn  the 
Bchod-master,  were  he  to  ronp  wiUi 
them  as  thdrplayfellow  ?  What  would 
apprentices  learn  from  the  tradesman, 
were  he  to  be  their  constant  associate  ? 
The  very  best  servants  would  lose  all 
their  valuable  diaracteristics,  were 
their  master  to  be  their  equal  and 
companion.  The  unranitting  employ- 
ment of  the  rod,  the  law,  and  otfaier 
instruments  of  coercion,  would  be  of 
very  little  value  without  the  superiori- 
ty of  rank.  Compdled  obedience  is 
comparatively  worthless.  The  youth 
will  never  possess  much  knowledge, 
who  can  only  be  made  to  attend  to  it 
by  flogging ;  the  servant  will  be  a  po- 
sitive nuisance,  who  will  only  learn 
and  labour  from  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment. The  superiority  causes  advice 
as  well  as  command  to  be  obeyed  ;  it 
gives  to  displeasure  and  reproof- 
things  which  can  always  be  resorted  to 
on  the  instant — all  the  efficacy  of  pu- 
nishment ;  it  inspires  the  awe  and  re- 
verence which  opa^e  as  perpetual 
stimulants  to  voluntary  obedience;  it 
renders  coerdve  means  to  a  great  ex- 
tent unnecessary. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  stodent,  the 
apprentice,  the  servant,  and  the  de- 
pendent, find  in  the  divisions  (tf  rank 


an  ixmbtible  ieniptatloii  to  proper 
eooduct.  To  riie  in  the  world  is  what 
they  all  sigh  for,  and  they  can  only 
h<^  to  do  this  by  the  due  discharge 
of  their  Tarions  duties.  Equality 
would  destroy,  not  only  the  wisn,  but 
all  that  the  wish  produces.  Men  pur- 
sue wealth  and  tame  chiefly  because 
Uiese  are  the  instruments  for  procu- 
ring eleyation  of  rank :  they  accumu- 
late money,  not  merely  that  they  may 
fill  chests  with  it,  or  be  enabled  to  fare 
more  luxuriously,  but  that  they  may 
purchase  rank  with  its  profits.  As 
they  add  to  their  fortunes,  they  buy 
higher  rank  by  inereased  exnenditure* 
The  miser  will  even  pert  with  so  mudi 
of  his  money  as  may  be  necessary  for 
keemng  him  aboyelus  inferiors.  Were 
ranks  lew  in  number,  they  would  only 
operate  thus  i^x>n  a  small  part  of  man- 
lund ;  it  is  from  their  being  so  nume- 
rous that  they  operate  upon  all  men. 
Eyery  man  when  he  begins  the  world, 
howeyer  poor  and  friendless  he  may 
be,  has  the  means  widiin  his  reach  o£ 
raising  himself;  he  has  die  hope,  and 
the  hope  generates  the  endeayour. 
Good  conduct,  and  skill  in  his  calling, 
win  often  alone  carry  him  throng 
many  ranks ;  if  he  combine  them  with 
rigid  frugali^,  they  will  in  afew  years 
nose  him  to  the  middle  classes.  It 
happens,  likewise,  from  ranks  being 
so  numerous,  that  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind may  continually  striye  to  rise, 
and  may  rise  through  life,  without 
reachmg  the  highest.  Were  there  but 
three  or  four  steps  in  the  ladder,  they 
would  be  at  such  a  distance  firom  each 
oth^,  that  it  would  be  scarcely  possi- 
ble for  those  upon  ime  to  return  an- 
other ;  there  would  be  little  hone,  and 
of  course  little  exertion.  As  tne  case 
is,  the  steps  are  so  numerous,  that  the 
whole  population,  allowing  for  slips 
and  tumbles,  can  keep  continually 
ascending :  h<^  flags  not,  and  the  ex- 
ertion which  yields  such  invaluable 
benefits  to  the  community,  is  termi- 
nated only  by  death,  or  6m,  age. 

Of  course,  the  multiplicity  of  the 
diyisions  of  rank  acts  likewise  in  the 
moat  beneficial  manner  upon  parents, 
masters,  and  all  who  are  in  a  great 
measure,  or  wholly  independent  It 
incites  them  also  to  unremitted  eflbrts 
to. raise  themsdyes — to  undeyiating 
adherence  to  that  line  of  conduct 
which  the  good  of  the  community  pre^ 
iciibes.    It  sutjects  tbem  to  proper 


control  when  thifey  hre  ahnost  ^whoUy 
free  from  all  other  control. 

The  multiplicity  in  question  acts  as 
a  sdioohnaster  to  the  mass  of  man- 
kind in  teaching  knowled^  which 
schools  do  not  teach,  and  idiich  is  as 
necessary  as  anything  that  sdiools  do 
teach.  The  hignerranksmoye  amidst 
all  yarieties  of  knowledge,  and  every 
rank,  from  beginning  to  end,  is,  witlw 
out  ceasing,  labouring  to  learn  from, 
and  imitate,  those  above  it.  The 
stream  of  general  intdligence  thua 
begins  with  the  highest,  and  it  flows 
without  interruption,  until  it  readies 
the  lowest  Men  thus  learn  and  imi- 
tate voluntariljr,  and  they  are  led  to. 
do  so  by  superiority  of  rank  in  those 
whom  they  make  their  teachors.  The 
commoner  must,  as  far  as  practicable, 
think,  and  do  like  the  peer,  the  trades- 
man like  the  gentleman,  the  servant 
like  the  master,  and  the  child  like  the 
parrat ;  but  the  reverse  must  not  be 
dreamed  of.  A  man  carefully  avoids 
adopting  the  opinions  and  conduct  of 
his  inferion ;  he  is  not  very  anxious  to 
adq>t  those  of  his  equals ;  but  he  must, 
by  all  means,  be  the  ct^yist  of  his  su- 
perion,  merdy  because  these  are  his 
superiors. 

If  real  equality  of  rank  were  esta- 
blished, the  mass  of  men  would  then 
be  deprived  of  all  hope  of  rising 
in  the  world  ;  to  acquire  wealdi, 
dthor  to  hoard  it,  or  to  expend  it  in 
the  gratification  oi  sensuality,  would 
be  uidr  grand  motive  of  exertion  ; 
wealth  could  scarcely  be  used  for 
other  purposes.  Tins  would  make 
them  either  misors  or  profligates,  and 
it  would  operate  in  the  most  perni- 
dous  manner  upon  the  interests  of  die 
community.  As  matten  are,  the  high-* 
er  a  man's  rank  is,  the  greater  his  ex- 
penditure must  be  to  support  it :  he 
endeavoura  to  move  in  the  highest 
possible,  and  this  preserves  him  from 
becoming  the  slave  of  avarice  and  sen- 
suality. The  money  that  he  expends 
in  the  maintenance  of  his  rank  yields 
the  most  important  benefits  to  the 
community.  If  he  be  rich,  he  must 
have  a  numerous  retinue  of  servants, 
splendid  equipages,  a  noble  mansion, 
and  costly  furniture ;  he  must  be  an 
immense  consumer  of  everything  that 

Sives  the  greatest  employment  to  in- 
ustry,  and  contributes  the  most  to 
the  revenue.  Feeble  rail  against  the 
pomp  and  extravagance  of  the  grei^t. 
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when^  in  TeftHty,  die  litter  are  paying 
taxes  that  otherwise  could  not  be  paid, 
and  employing  labourers  who  must 
otherwise  starve.  Men  oontinually 
strain  every  nerre  to  obtain  moncr^ 
and  as  they  obtain  they  eimend  it^ 
principally,  fbr  the  benefit  of  others. 
Rank  restrains  them  in  every  division 
from  hoarding  too  much,  and  ftgm 
becoming  inordinately  sensual  ;  it 
oompels  them  to  use  property  as  they 
aoqmre  it,  for  the  beniefit  of  the  com- 
munity.   Nothing  else  could  do  it. 

In  tne  third  place,  to  this  endless 
multiplicity  of  ranks,  general  liberty 
owes  its  existence.  As  a  free  com« 
munity  never  can  be  unanimous,  k 
ought  to  be  80  £ir  divided  into  bodies 
that  no  one  may  outweigh  all  thereat* 
Were  this  nation  to  be  only  divided 
into  tluree  or  four  bodies,  the  balance 
could  not  be  maintained,  and  ihe 
powerful  one  would  be  ihe  tyrant  of 
the  others.  If  the  rich  men,  tne  mas- 
ters, and  the  servants,  were  to  form 
unanimous,  indivisible  bodies,  nothing 
would  be  seen  but  animosity,  convul- 
sion, and  tyranny.  Nature  abhors 
immense,  ungovernable  bodies,  and, 
if  she  be  not  completely  overpowered, 
never  suffers  them  to  exist;  she  is 
eternally  occu^ed  in  endeavours  to 
form  small,  weak  ones,  and  to  destroy 
great,  potent  ones,  lliose  whom  in- 
terest, or  political  and  religious  feel- 
ing comlmies,  she  divides  by  means 
of  rank.  Rank  keeps  the  labouring 
dasses  from  combining  into  a  whole ; 
it  operates,  in  the  same  way,  on  the 
masters,  and  the  rich  and  great ;  and, 
ef  course,  it  protects  the  state  from 
die  tremendous  evils  that  would  flow 
from  their  combinations ;  it  forms  a 
bulwark  against  those  ills  which  com- 
munity of  interest  and  feeling  would 
otherwise  produce.  The  nation  is  thus 
divided  and  subdivided,  until  it  is 
composed  of  an  almost  endless  multi- 
tude of  bodies,  of  which  no  one  pos- 
sesses mischievous  power.  Hiese  are 
not  rivals  and  enemies,  as  a  small 
number  would  be ;  die  mass  of  them 
vte,  from  similarity  of  interest  and 
feding,  friends,  although  lukewann 
and  jealous  ones.  The  subdivisions 
made  by  rank  fill  up  the  chasms  that 
are  left  in  society  by  the  divisions 
made  by  odier  things ;  and,  from  the 
lowest  of  the  democracy,  to  the  high- 
est of  the  aristocracy,  ranks  rise  in 
beautiftil  order  and  connexion,  and 
bind  society  together  as  a  whole.  It  is 


scarcely  possible  to  discover  where  the 
democracy  ends,  and  the  aristocney 
begins— where  the  point  of  meeting 
is  oetween  the  poor  and  the  rich.  Se- 
veral of  the  higner  classes  of  servants 
even  rank  above  several  of  the  lower 
elasses  of  masters ;  and  dins  conneet 
the  great  divisions,  of  ifHiieh  they  Ibrm 
parts.  £ach  body  is  thus  kq>t  from 
tyrannisinff,  and  therefore  ewy  set 
of  rulers  is  kept  from  tyrannising. 
Ministers  reach  oflke  by  qualification, 
and  retain  it  by  good  conduct  The 
bodies  govern  each  odier ;  attemptato 
oppress  dare  not  be  made  firon  any 
quarter,  and  the  greatest  shave  af  ge^ 
neral  liberty  is  enjoyed. 

Now,  with  all  this  before  him,  how 
would  the  philosopher  fashion  Ida  go* 
vemment  ?  Instead  of  vainly  array* 
mg  himself  against  nature,  he  would 
be  her  ally.  Hewouldform  laws,  not 
to  prevent  her  from  creating  her  luiks, 
but  to  assist  her'-iiot  to  undo  her 
work,  but  to  protect  it  He  would 
endeavour,  not  to  diorten  her  diafai  of 
ranks,  but  to  lengdienit;and  he  would 
make  every  addtdon  to  ner  labours  in 
his  power.  Such,  it  might  be  expect- 
ed, would  be  the  answer  of  every  one— 
of  even  the  most  inveterate  theerisi 
that  ever  plagued  the  umvene. 

Our  republican  philosophers,  how- 
ever, do  exactly  the  reverse.  Widi 
the  name  of  Nature  etemaUyin  their 
mouths,  with  her  praise  oonstandy  on 
their  lips,  they  make  it  their  study  to 
thwart  and  trample  upon  her  to  the 
utmost  They  detest  evenrthing  that 
has  been  erected  by  hertdf,  or  from 
her  suggestions ;  and  love  only  what 
she  hates  and  seeks  to  destroy.  In- 
stead of  taking  her  for  thehr  guide  in 
what  they  pull  down  and  raise  up,  they 
fbUow  only  that  blind  and  brainless 
art  wliich  is  her  implacable  enemy. 
They  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  diflfen- 
enceofrank;  their  nation  must  fiirm 
a  mob  of  equals ;  widi  diem,  every- 
thing that  a  community  needs  must 
flow  from  equality. 

In  the  midst  of  the  ontory  which 
these  sages  keep  up  in  favour  of  equal* 
ity,  let  us  ascertain  what  equality  dwy 
redly  establish.  They  form  one  A 
names;  no  one  must  be  called.  My 
Lord,  or  Sir  Wflham ;  all  must  ut 
plain  Johns  and  Roberts,  or,  at  the 
least,  plain  Misteri.  Does  then  ine- 
quality consist  merely  in  difi^renoe 
of  name?  Would  our  ndbleftbe  leM 
rich  uid  pnmd  ?  Would  they] 
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less  oontHoI  over  their  dependents^  and 
less  parliamentarj  and  jmblic  influ- 
ence, if  they  were  stripped  of  their 
titles?  Does  the  want  of  title  place 
the  rich  men  of  America,  or  any  other 
republic,  on  a  level  with  the  poor  ones  ? 
The  questions  will  only  admit  of  one 
answer,  and  it  covers  the  philosophers 
with  derision.  When  they  strike  at 
title,  they  leave  untondied  the  diief 
source  of  inequality — that  fit>m  which 
title  draws  its  prindpal  influence. 
They  dap  a  dif^rent  name  upon  tiie 
evil,  and  they  eall  this  destroying  it. 
What  is  the  consequence  ?  In  Ame- 
rica, that  Elysium  of  English  philoso- 
phers, society  divides  itself,  as  far  as 
practicaUe,  into  ranks,  as  it  does  in 
this  country.  There  are  the  same 
pride,  the  same  keeping  apart  from 
inferiors,  the  same  struggles  for  pre- 
cedency, there  as  here.  The  chain  of 
ranks  is  shorter,  from  its  not  possess- 
ing the  links  formed  by  a  nobility ;  but 
as  far  as  it  retitches,  it  is  similar  to  that 
whidi  exists  in  England,  "^ere  is 
practically  an  aristocracy  in  America, 
which  is  as  ambitions  of  standing  at 
the  head  of  the  community,  and  as 
anxious  to  engross  the  utmost  d^;ree 
of  infloenoe  and  power,  as  our  own 
aristocracy.  If  it  be  comparatively 
weak  and  poor,  title  would. not  render 
it  stronger  and  richer — title  would  not 
render  it  one  whit  more  mischievous 
tiban  it  is  at  present. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  all  men,  that, 
if  equality  be  essential  for  the  good  of 
a  people,  constitution-makers  ought 
to  labour  to  destroy  that  which  is  the 
real  cause  of  inequality.  As  it  is  wealth, 
and  not  title,  tnat  raises  a  man  far 
above  the  mass  of  his  brethren,  that 
gives  him  power  over  tenants,  trades- 
men, &c  that  enables  him  to  control 
a  great  number  of  electors,  and  that 
nves  him  great  influence  in  the  legis- 
iature  and  with  the  govemnoent,  our 
pfailoao^ers  ought  to  attack  wealth, 
and  not  title.  All  men  cannot  be  made 
rich^  therefore  they  should  make  all 
nen  poor.  They  should  prohibit  peo- 
ple froln  deriving  fortunes  from  pub- 
tic  services,  trade,  bequests,  and  every- 
thing eke.  They  should  continually 
tAe  money  from  those  who  accumu- 
hice  it,  anil  bestow  it  on  those  who  do 
not  accumulate.  If,  we  say,  equality 
be  essential  frar  pubUc  good,  {hen,  ac- 
oordinff  to  every  principle  of  philoso- 
phy, this  ought  to  be  done,  for  it  is 
the  only  roeona  of  producing  equality. 

As,  putting  out  of  sight  a  nobility, 
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the  philosophers  do  not  create  a  tittle 
more  of  real  equality  than  the  unphilo- 
sophical  constitutioH'^makers,  we  will 
now  attempt  to  ascertain  what  bene- 
fits they  bestow  upon  sodety  by  re- 
jecting a  Nobility. 

It  is  essential  for  the  well-being  of 
a  nation  that  its  ministers,  generalst 
admirals,  &c  should  be  men  of  thi 
flrst  talents  and  virtues,  and  of  course 
it  should  adopt  the  best  means  that 
could  be  contrived  for  alluring  such 
men  into  its  service.  Now,  upon  the- 
ory, what  would  be  the  best  means  ? 
Would  money  ?  No  I  such  men,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  care  very  little  for 
money ;  the  wish  merely  to  make  a 
fortune,  has  very  little  influence  over 
them;  they  often  enough  forsake  a 
lucrative  calling,  to  follow  one  that 
will  barely  promise  theih  a  mainten- 
ance, because  the  one  offers  a  little 
more  to  gratifjr  pride  than  the  other. 
The  nation,  tneref(n*e,  that  ofl^rs  mo- 
ney only  as  the  reward  of  the  highest 
kinds  of  public  service,  addresses  itself 
to  the  wrong  men ;  \%  appeals  to  ava- 
rice instead  of  ambition ;  it  endeavours 
to  catch  eagles  with  the  proper  lure  for 
geese.  It  should  offer,  not  merely  mo« 
ney,  but  fame,  power,  privilege,  rank^ 
and  splendour ;  and  it  should  not  be 
too  parsimonious  in  calculating  and 
measuring;  it  should  address  itself  to 
the  best,  and  not  the  worst,  of  roan's 
passions ;  and  it  should  deal  as  much 
as  possible  in  such  temptations  and 
rewards  as  tend  to  purif  v  and  ennoble. 

Passing  fh>m  the  nation  to  its  ser- 
vant, every  one  will  admit  that  the 
minister,  general,  admiral,  &c  ought 
to  be  duly  rewarded.  Now,  upon  the- 
ory, what  would  form  a  proper  re- 
ward ?  He  who  possesses  the  most 
rare  talents — who  devotes  both  his 
days  and  his  nights  to  that  toil  which 
is  hostile  alike  to  health  and  pleasure 
— ^who  submits  to  the  most  severe  pri» 
vations,  and  often  braves  death  itself 
—and  whose  services  yield  the  highest 
benefits,  not  to  one  individual,  bht  to 
many  millions;  not  to  one,  but  to 
many  generations--such  a  man  surely 
ought  to  have  higher  remuneration 
than  that  which  is  thought  to  be  feir- 
ly  earned  by  common  abilities  in  the 
performance  of  ordinary  duties.  Ac-* 
cordine  to  every  prindple  of  theory, 
he  ou^t  to  have  the  highest  reward 
that  human  power  can  bestow. 

Our  constitution  was  formed  before 
philosophy  was  much  heard  of  among 
statesmen ;  its  parents  had  no  Philo- 
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tophen  by  {irofettion  ta  guide  tbem« 
therefore  they  were  compd^ed  to  follow 
nature  and  reason.  They  remarked  tbat 
great  powers  scorned  lucro^  and  pant- 
ed for  distinction  and  elevation  ;  and> 
in  consequence,  they  gaye  us  a  Nobili- 
ty. They  skilfully  lengthened  nature's 
chain  of  ranks,  ^nd  formed  with  the 
new  links  a  charmed  circle,  into  which 
great  abilitiea,  and  long  and  eminent 
public  services,  are  almost  the  only 
Qieans  of  admission.  Unlike  the  Eco- 
nomists they  thought  not  of  cheapness 
—unlike  the  Philosophers,they  thought 
not  of  equality ;  they  studied  how  to 
procure  for  the  state  the  ipost  able  ««sr- 
vants  on  the  one  hand,  and  how  to  re- 
ward public  services  adequately  on  the 
other.  Tbey  proved  themselves,  after 
all,  to  be  the  best  Economists  and  Phi- 
losophers. 

Now,  how  stands  tlie  question  be- 
tween Britain  and  America  touching 
tliese  matters  ?i}The  latter  tempts  ana 
rewards  only  w|th  money.  Whatever 
services  the  public  servant  may  per- 
fprm,  he  has  nothiug  but  money  to 
expect  from  the  state.  With  regard  to 
sank,  he  cannot  hope  for  a  permanent 
place  in  the  highest.  The  state  can- 
not afford  to  make  him  equal  in  for- 
tune with  the  richest  members  of  the 
community ;  and  where  there  are  no 
titles,  tbe  richest  men  rank  as  the  high- 
est, ^hen  he  retires  from  pubUc  ser- 
vice, many  traders  surpass  him  in  in- 
oome;  he  is  overstepped  and  outshone 
by  the  wealthy  ignorant  and  vulgar  ; 
at  his  death  he  has  nothing  to  bequeath 
to  his  children,  save  the  paltry  money ; 
and  they  sink  at  once  into  the  ignoble 
mass,  with  perhaps  bitter  cause  for  la- 
menting that  he  hi^d  not  been  a  mer- 
ahant  or  a  shopkeeper. 

In  ^hi^  country,  money  forms  only 
a  portion^  and  the  most  worthless  por- 
tion, of  tbe  reward  of  exacted  public 
services.  The  st^te  gives  perhaps  aa 
much  (^  it  as  America>  but  it  gives  in 
oMition  that  which  renders  the  money 
insignificant.  It  spreads  before  the 
people,  not  only  fortunes,  but  a  long 
train  pf  dignities,  which  can  only  he 
gained  by  serving  it.  A  brilliant  pub- 
Be  service  gives  a  man  rank,  which 
wealth  alone  cannot  give;  it  raises 
him  above  the  traders,  the  igpoble 
rich,  aud  places  him  apaong  the  first 
flasses  of  society.  The  public  servant, 
when  hp  retires,  ipay  be  surpa§sed  iu 
fprtoqe,  but  he  possesses  that  which 
yives  him  precedency  of  rauk — which 


makes  him  OQ(&Qf  thf  ftpit  maft  of  the 
country.  At  his  death,  he  has  to  be« 
queath  to  his  children^  not  only  his 
iortune,  but  that  which  is  of  far  more 
value  than  any  fortune.  He  kaves  ta 
thenr  his  rank ;  they  suffer  no  d^qgra- 
dation ;  he  has  secured  iox  them  and 
their  heirs  a  place  amidst  the  first  of 
the  realm,  amidst  the  most  valuable 
connexions,  amidst  the  vortex  of  juro- 
fit  and  hoi>ours  for  ever. 

In  America,  a  man  has  less  to  ex- 
pect from  servuig  l^\%  country,  than 
from  fdlowing  divers  callinp  wuich 
have  no  connexion  with  such  service. 
In  Britaiu,  a  man  can  gain  infinitely 
more  from  serving  bis  coup  try,  than 
from  anything  dseji  Profession  dis- 
connected with  puolic  service,  and 
trade  can  give  nothing,  compared  with 
what  is  given  by  the  state ;  the  most 
splendid  and  captivating  rewards  that 
talents  and  industry  am  acquire,  are 
to  be  acquir^  only  in  the  service  of 
tbe  nation*  In  America,  the  pfl^ed 
rewards  are  but  little  calculatpd  U^ 
tempt  the  rich ;  in  Britain,  the^  are 
sufficiently  tempting  to  the  wh<Me  ^ 
lent  of  the  community ;  in  the  fonner> 
they  are  most  paltry  and  inadequate  ;. 
in  the  latter  they  are,  as  far  as  possi* 
hie,  proportioned  to  deaert. 

Whetlier  we  look  at  the  patiou,  or 
the  individual,  wc  are  compelled  to 
think  that,  on  this  point,  the  Philoso- 
phers treat  philosophy  most  barbtf- 
ously — that  they  violate,  in  the  most 
outrageous  manner>  the  plainest  of  it^ 
dictates.  They  speak  of  patriotism » 
and  far  be  it  irom  us  to  undervalue  it ; 
but,  however  it  may  operate  upon  par* 
ticular  individuals,  every  oiie  knows 
that  it  is  not  to  be  trusted  to  for  pn>- 
curing  for  a  nation  the  best  servants. 
Our  Pitts,  Burkes,  Nelsons,  and  Wel- 
lingtons, who  peihaps  begin  the  world 
with  little  or  no  fortune,  must  have 
something  bevond  patriotism  to  pake: 
them  prefer  the  service  of  thdr  coun- 
try. Most  men  wiU  sacrifice  hMO^y 
for  their  country,  when  the  need  for 
it  is  apparent ;  bu  t  a  young  man,  when 
be  b^ns  tbe  world,  has  m>  such  need 
before  lum.  A  nation,  to  have  the 
choice  of  the  market  of  abiUty,  must 
outbid  all  competitors.  Our  opinion 
seems  to  be  verified  by  history*  Thift 
country  has  generaUy  had  a  pipfusipii 
of  candidates  of  the  first  character  ta 
select  it^  higher  servants  from ;  it  hat 
gf  n^rallv  had  minister^,  gevonds,  ad- 
mirals,  &c  &c  of  the  gmatcst  taknW 


«Bd  mho  bATe  pfrftmned  ht  it  j 
lftor0  tiiia  could  be  ezpeoted  frotai 
human  nature.  America  nas  ucutdj 
had  one  public  servant  who  has  risen 
«bOte  mediocrity  since  the  Rerolotibn. 

If  this  nation  kit  by  its  liberality 
«m«ids  its  servants,  then,  perhaps, 
aouething  might  be  said  in  favour  of 
the  PhtkHMii^en ;  but  tiiat  it  ^ns  by 
it  proi%iously,  is  a  thing  which  ad-* 
nits  not  of  question.  We  need  not 
point  out  how  its  interests  must  be 
tffibcled  by  the  difference  between  the 
«aost  able  minisiers,  generalsi  &c  and 
those  of  moderate  ability.  For  every 
]ioond  thai  it  gives  to  its  Pitts,  Burkes, 
Wellingtons,  and  Nelsons,  it  receives 
flrom  them,  in  power,  territory,  re* 
i«nne,  honour,  principle,  &c.  to  the 
>ridue  of  a  million.  A  man  has  only 
to  cast  his  eves  upon  this  empire  to  be 
tKMi^inoed,  that  whatever  it  may  have 
nven  to  its  gteat  men,  it  bas  ^ven  no« 
diing  in  comparison  to  what  it  has  re- 
ceived fttnn  them. 

Mr  Brotfgham,  in  the  hut  session  ot 
Itarllament,  complthieated  America  on 
its  lutvftig  procured  a  cheap  govern^ 
meht.  Chiap  J—^keap  statesmen  !— » 
eheap  heroes  1 — ^the  nation  baiitertflg, 
and  over-reaohin^,  and  hnying  cheap 
genius,  knowledge,  skill,  wisdom,  vir^ 
lue,  industry,  blood  and  sufi^ring  of 
the  indf vidnal !  Could  anything  be 
more  tmna toral,  more  disgusting,  more 
begigarly,  itfo^eoutrageoudy  hostile  td 
*ve#y  principle  of  honour,  instioe,  and 
reason  than  this?  We  hate  cheap 
things  of  all  descriptions,  for,  what-, 
ever  they  may  cost  us,  we  never  find 
ihem  worth  the  price ;  and  we^n^^d- 
H  tN»peet  cheap  public  service  to  be 
tile  most  ruinous  cheap  article  that  earf 
be  speculated  in. 

The  Philosophers  tell  us,  that  when 
an  American  President  leaves  office,  he 
fitfnks  into  the  mass  of  society,  and  «i 
•oareely  to  be  distinguished  from  die 
-small  gentry,  fhrmers,  &c.  who  sur- 
round him.  Th^  see  him  dettiCute 
<jf  cewmony,  I'atik,  and  distinction — 
mixed  lip  with  the  low — looked  down 
upon  by  a  large  part  of  the  ignoi^ant 
and  vulgar— -and  the  sight  throWtf 
them  into  raptures ;  it  is  grand,  sub* 
finie>^iffi?ciing,  and  we  know  not  what 
ekfe.  Detestable  philosofiAiy!  The  mtfn 
who  has  beenfor  yeai-s  at  thehead  of  the 
eotttmuni^^-^who  ha^  mixed  only  with 
the  first  of  its  fiMi)fibers^who  has  been 
In  constant  cOfnnliittication  With  the 
JeMng  men  of  the  wofld-^whd  hstf 


cuhtvaled  his  midd  to  the  highest 
point— ^sBid  whose  character,  tastes, 
and  habits  are  perfectly  dissimilar  to 
tfaofle  of  die  dasses  bdow  him ;  this 
man  is  thrust  ftom  hit  rank,  placed  on 
a  levd  with  inferiors  whom  he  scormu 
denied  what  he  has  earned,  humbled 
Und  degraded — doomed  to  mix  in  so- 
ciety that  he  despises,  and  to  endure 
die  insolent  familiarity  of  the  low  and 
unculHvated,  and  it  yields  delight  to 
Philosophers  I  Onee  more  we  say,  de- 
testable philosophy ! 

The  Philosophers  pretend  to  be 
warmer  fHends  to  tident  and  merit 
than  other  people,  and  yet  here  they 
arraj  themselves  against  them — they 
rejoice  because  4h^  are  subjected  to 
the  most  gross  iniostice,.  to  the  vilest 
robbery.  They  dedare  that  the  ta- 
lented and  meiitorkms  should  stand 
at  the  head  of  sedetjr,  and  yet  they 
here  attack  the  only  regdlation  that 
cm  raise  these  to  the  head  of  society* 
They  maintain  that  rank  should  .not 
be  regulated  by  wealth,  and  yet  they 
here  assail  the  only  thinj[]^  that  catj 
prevent  it.  It  is  fbr  them,  and  noi 
ourselves,  to  reconcile  their  inconsf  st-^ 
tnciee. 

According  to  the  doctrine  and  work*^' 
ing  of  our  consdtution,  this  seems  to 
be  undeniably  die  eonadtutfional  origin 
of  OUT  Nobitity.  It  eitisis  to  proCOre 
fbr  the  nadon  the  most  able  servcnta 
.«— to  stimulate  these  to  the  utmost 
display  of  industry  and  abilhy  in  the 
di8clNa*ge  of  their  duties — to  give  ade- 
quate rewards  to  dMlr  serviced — to 
raise  those  who  do  more  for  the  com-> 
munity  than  other  men,  to  the  head 
of  the  community— ^tb  place  tafent  and 
desert  above  riches — and  to  prevent 
wealth  alone  fVom  disposing  of  .the 
first  pUces  in  society.  This  Nobility 
H  open  to  the  whole  nation.  Win  imi 
wear,  is  its  motto.  The  chSd  of  the 
peasant,  thettiechanic,diebeggar,  may 
enter  it  The  greater  part  of  those 
who,  in  late  years,  have  been  its  mem- 
bers, were,  when  diey  began  the  world, 
men  of  humbie  fkmily,  of  common 
education,  possessing  few  connexions, 
and  little  tbrtune,  mr  po^ps  none  at 
aH.  If  but  few  can  reach  it,  this  is 
essendal  for  public  good,  lliose,  wh<^ 
cannol  hope,  derive  inesdmable  bene- 
fits firom  the  competition  and  services 
of  those  who  <^.  The  Nobility  is  the 
child  of  the  Democftttsy— it  is  cow  noised 
Of  men  chosen  from  the  latter— It  eif- 
ists  to  reward  and  benefit  4t^-*ond 
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there  is  not  ameifiberof  theDemocracy 
who  does  not  draw  large  advantages 
from  its  existence. 

We  haye,  we  hope,  said  sufficient  to 
prove,  that,  if  a  NohiHty>  as  a  body, 
could  be  turned  to  no  public  use  after 
its  creation — that  if  it  should  even 
produce  a  portion  of  evil — still,  regard 
for  the  public  service,  and  bare  justice 
to  the  public  servant,  command  that  it 
should  exist  We  shall  now,  we  think, 
prove,  that  if  it  were  perfectly  worth- 
less in  procuring  the  nest  servants  for 
the  state,  and  in  rewarding  such 
servants,  its  existence  would  still  be 
most  essential  for  the  weal  of  the 
community. 

America  yet  possesses  comparatively 
few  rich  men  ;  these  are  scattered  over 
a  large  extent  of  territory,  and  they  are 
perhaps  never  oongr^;ated  together  in 
the  same  spot  to  become  connected. 
Rich  men  aoound  in  this  country.  The 
fortunes  which  have  been  in  so  many 
ages  gained  in  the  colonies,  as  well  as 
at  home,  are  here  enjoyed.  Not  only 
tiie  proprietors  of  our  soil,  public  debt, 
&C.  Dut  the  actual  possessors  of  many 
of  our  foreign  possessions,  and  of  a 
large  part  of  the  public  debts  of  other 
nations,  dwell  here.  The  mass  of  the 
rich  men  of  the  whole  empire  are  in- 
habitants of  this  small  island;  and, 
for  a  large  portion  of  every  year,  the 
greater  ]^urt  of  them  reside  m  one  city, 
and  bbcome  known  to,  and  connected 
with  each  other.  We,  as  we  have 
already  said,  hold  it  to  be  essential 
that  the  community  should  be  divide 
into  weak,  manageable  bodies;  and 
nothing  would  be  more  pernicious  than 
for  our  rich  men,  numerous  and  power- 
ful as  they  are,  to  be  formed  into  only 
one,  or  two.  Nature  has  but  little  in-* 
fluence  in  dividing  the  rich ;  the  man 
of  L.lOO  per  annum  separates  himself 
from  him  who  has  but  Ii.40 ;  he  who 
has  L.500  per  annum,  ranks  far  above 
him  who  has  but  L.100 ;  he  who  has 
a  yearly  income  of  L.4000  looks  fiur 
above  him  who  has  one  of  only  L.1500* 
The  relations  of  servant  and  master, 
conflicting  trading  interests,  &c.  com- 
bine with  difibrence  of  wealth  to  divide 
these  ;  ranks  above  attract  from  those 
bdow.  But  after  income  reaches  five 
or  six  thousand  per  annum,  differences 
in  it  have  but  little  efl^  in  producing 
divisions  of  rank.  The  rich  are  press- 
ed t<»ether  by  the  dasses  below  them, 
and  were  are  none  above  to  draw  them 
from  each  other.  Politics  and  religion 


caiuiot  perhaps  do  more  than  dif  ide 
them  into  two  bodies,  whidi,  in  poiAl 
of  rank,  are  equal. 

That  which  nature  cannot  do,  un- 
aided, but  which  she  evidently  wishes 
to  be  done,  is  accomplished  by  means 
of  a  Nobility.  Our  constitution  divides 
the  rich  as  she  divides  those  who  are 
below  the  rich.  By  the  exiatenoe 
of  a  Nobility,  the  ricn  men  are  divi^ 
ded  into  almost  as  many  ranks  of 
different  feelings  and  interests,  as  the 
poorer  ones ;  they  are  broken  up  into 
bodies  which  balance,  and  prevent 
each  other  from  acquiring  undue 
weight.  Nothing  else  o(mldaccompliah 
such  a  division,  and,  without  it,  our 
rich  men  would  combine  to  produce 
the  most  grievous  evils.  It  would  be 
idle  to  argue  against  this  by  the  example 
of  America,  because,  as  we  have  al- 
ready said,  America,  compared  with 
this  counti^,  has  no  rich  men. 

The  ridi  men  of  a  community  pos- 
sess direct  control  over  a  vast  num- 
ber of  tenants,  tradesmen,  servants, 
&c.  and  they  are  the  olgects  of  general 
imitation.  They  govern  fashions,  they 
direct  opinions — ^they  ei\}oy  an  im- 
mense portion  of  political  power.  To 
prevent  this,  is  out  of  the  question,  for 
It  could  only  be  done  by  robbing  them 
of  their  property ;  ana,  of  course,  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  the  first  necessity 
to  qualify  them  for  using  what  they 
possess  beneficially.  They  who  act  as 
general  guides  should  be  taught  how 
to  guide  properly*— they  who  serve  as  - 
general  models  should  be  formed  into 
correct  models.  The  vitsl  interests 
of  the  state  demand  that  they  should 
be  generous,  compassionate,  magnani- 
mous, honourable,  and  patriotic,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  good  landhnds, 
masters,  &c ;  that  they  may  be  well- 
principled  legislators ;  and  that  their 
mighty  influence  may  be  made  a  pro- 
lific source  of  public  benefit.  They 
ought  to  be,  in  various  points  of  charac- 
ter and  conduct,perfectly  differentfrom 
other  men  ;  things  in  them  would  be 
vices,  which  in  others  are  virtues  ; 
much  that  to  other  men  is  truth  and 
wisdom,  would  be  to  them  fiedsehood 
and  error.  Frugality,  selfishness,  want 
of  feeling,  the  love  of  money,  keen* 
ness,  cunning,  servility,  sleepless  re- 
gard for  personal  interest,  etcnud  cra- 
ving for  personal  fffofit,  &c  ^cc.  whidi 
are  perhaps  essential  not  only  for  the 
success  of  the  man  of  business,  but  for 
making  him  beneficial  to  thecommuni- 


^y,  would  ecmvert  the  rkli  man  into  a 
public  cune. 

Now^  how  ftre  the  rich  to  he  made 
what  they  ought  to  he?  Laws  for 
the  purpose  would  be  worthless*  The 
rich  are  much  feurther  beyond  the 
reach  of  religion  and  mmiuity  than 
other  men ;  these  only  lay  down  rules 
for  the  general  guidance  of  mankind, 
and  they  leave  much  to  the  discretion 
of  ererr  individuaL  The  rich  man 
may  follow  closely  the  steps  of  the 
tradesman,  and  yet  not  violate  the 
precepts  of  either.  Religion  and  mo- 
rality do  not  instruct  the  mechanic  in 
his  calling,  neither  do  they  instruct 
the  rich  man  in  what,  so  far  as  r^;arda 
the  nation,  is  his  calling.  Men  must 
have  various  feelings  and  habits, which 
are  not  distinctly  taught  bv  religion 
and  morality,  although  they  must 
stand  upon  what  the  hitter  teach  to 
work  for  .good  and  endure.  The 
formation  of  a  Nobility  must  be  the 
grand  means.  People  speak  of  titles  as 
thou^  thejse  were  mere  empty  names  ; 
aothmg  could  be  more  glaringly  ab- 
surd* A  title  gives  to  a  man  new 
feelings  and  habits ;  it  places  him  in 
di£ferent  society ;  it  subjects  him  to  a 
different  set  of  laws ;  it  imposes  upon 
him  duties,  obl]«;ations,  and  restric- 
tions, from  which  most  other  men  are 
exempted. 

That  titles  do  make  those  who 
possess  them  difiPer  from  other  men  in 
many  points,  in  which  it  is  of  the  first 
importance  that  they  should  so  differ, 
is  a  matter  which  is  attested  by  the 
whole  of  history.  Generally  speakings 
the  Nobility  has,  in  all  countries, 
differed  essentially  from  the  rest  of  the 
community  in  diaracter  and  conduct. 
It  has  displayed  its  share  of  vices  and 
crimes,  but  these  have  been  upon  the 
whole  dissimilar  to  the  vices  and  crimes 
of  the  untitled.  It  has  always  prided 
itself  upon,  and  laboured  to  keep 
as  wide  as  possible,  this  difference. 
Nobles  have  been  generous,  ostenta- 
tious, high-minded,  and  princely ; 
they  have  been  men  fond  of  splendour 
and  magnificence,  regarding  money 
with  contempt,  and  looidng  with  scorn 
upon  low,  mean  things.  They  have 
been  so,  principally  from  possessing 
titles.  Titles  have  placed  them  higher 
than  other  men,  and  ihea  nature  has 
constrained  theia  to  fed  and  act  dif- 
ferently from  inferiors  in  everything 
neoessary  for  the  maintenance  of  thdr 
rank.     The  rest  of  the  community 
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knows  what  laws  their  titles  impose 
upon  them,  it  watches  them  jealously^ 
and  it  punishes  them  for  violating 
these  laws.  That  which  is  tolerateS 
and  even  lauded  in  the  man  of  busi* 
ness,  would  be  execrated  in  the  Noble. 
The  Philosophers  rail  against  titles, 
when  the  latter  are  the  instruments 
which  give  the  poor  control  over  the 
rich. 

The  great  object  of  trade  and  pro- 
fession is,  not  merely  to  gain  bread, 
but  to  acquire  fortunes — to  araass  as 
much  money  as  possible.  Men  can 
scarcely  pursue  such  an  object  the 
greater  part  of  their  lives  without  at- 
taching too  much  value  to  money,  and 
too  little  to  everything  that  may  stand 
in  the  way  of  their  getting  it.  They 
are  exnosed  to  everything  that  can 
tempt  tnem  to  be  mercenary,  dishonesty 
and  dishonourable.  In  these  glorious 
days  of  competition  a  man  of  business 
can  hardly  hope  to  escape  the  Gazette, 
except  by  walking  on  the  confines  of 
knavery,  putting  honour  out  of  the 
question.  The  operation  of  this  is 
shown  by  the  frauds  in  flour,  tea,  and 
almost  every  artide  of  consumption, 
by  the  bills  of  Attorneys,  &c  and  by 
the  things  which  are  brought  to  light 
in  the  cases  of  insolvents  and  bank- 
rupts. The  mass  of  barefaced  villainy 
which  trade  and  profession  exhibit  is 
frightful,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
community  is  engaged  in  trade  and 
profession.  Sayins;  nothing  of  what 
IS  actually  knavish  and  disgraceful, 
the  unremitting  pursuit  of  personal 
gain  must  tend  powerfully  to  stifle 
many  of  the  feeungs  on  which  the 
weal  of  the  state  depends.  It  is  there- 
fore of  the  first  importance  that  a  ba- 
lance of  feeling  should  be  created 
against  thatgeuerated  bv  business,  that 
effectual  means  should  be  taken  for 
nurturing  and  promoting,  amidst  the 
more  influential  part  of  the  communi- 
ty, generosity,  chivalroushonour,higfa 
feeling,  and  the  opposite  of  almost 
everything  that  business  inspires.  It 
is  essential  that  in  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  men  of  trade  and  the  great 
landlords,  &c.,  the  former  shoum  be 
the  inferiors — should  be  the  relievers, 
and  not  the  givers,  of  example.  This 
is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  Nobili- 
ty. The  possessor  of  a  title  is  bound 
by  it  to  hold  in  contempt  the  feelings 
of  the  man  of  business ;  he  is  the  su« 
perior,  and  of  comrse  he  must  resemMe 
in  nothing  the  inferim*.    The  Nobles 
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are  ittiitttted  hj  pet>pteotfbi*ttme ;  tileti 
of  busineis  imitate  the  ranks  abofe 
them^  and  the  fedings  of  the  titled^ 
to  a  certain  d^ee,  spread  through 
the  whole  community,  to  protect  the 
honour  and  honesty  of  the  traders,  &c 

That  the  kading  ministers  and  le- 
giilktors,  the  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy,*  and  all  who  hold  impMtant 
public  trusts,  should  be,  as  far  a8po»> 
Bible,  men  of  spotless  honour  and  high 
idling,  men  scorning  the  dictates  of 
lucre,  and  worshipping  their  country ; 
and  that  they  should  be  separated  from 
low,  sordid,  ignorant  society,  seem  to 
lis  to  be  things  perfectly  above  ques- 
tion. A  Nobility  operates  powerfully 
to  give  the  character,  and  eflect  the 
separation.  By  making  title  the  great 
instrument  of  reward,  public  servants 
are  led  to  regard  mohey  as  a  matter  of 
fcecondary  importanct?,  and  to  look  to 
the  titleil  for  example.  The  higher  of 
them  move  amidst  the  Nobles,  and 
the  whole  turn  fVom  those  who  pursue 
money  only,  to  seek  among  the  Nobles 
connexions  and  feelings. 

For  the  truth  of  these  opinions,  we 
n)peal  to  history.  Republics  have  hi- 
therto perished  through  the  destruc- 
tion of  good  principles.  Their  inha- 
bitants fell  far  below  immorality  and 
licentiousness;  they  lost  all  patriot- 
ism, all  honour,  all  honesty — all  prin- 
feiple  of  every  kind.  The  trading  feel- 
ings over-ran  everything  among  them ; 
they  sold  everything,  soul  included^ 
fbr  money ;  they  combined  with  bad 
morals  the  darkest  and  most  despi'^ 
fcable  villainy.  The  public  servants 
%eTe,  as  the  generality  of  public  ser- 
vants too  often  are,  but  little  undef 
the  control  of  religion  and  morality, 
and  nothing  existed  to  enforce  against 
them  the  laws  of  honour.  They  sprung 
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^Mleljr  fttMa  the  detaocHhey ;  tbey  hid 
nothing  but  the  demotetwcy  befoie 
them  ;  their  interest  #ai  on  the  side 
of  bad  eonduct,  and  they  were  at  last 
dii^tinguished  as  the  blackest  and 
meanest  villuns  of  the  whole.  Rel^ 
•gioB  and  morality  had  not,  among  the 
influential  classes,  honour  to  support 
them,  therefore  they  were  overpower*- 
ed;  patriotism,  chivalrous  honour, 
Ac,  had  nothing  to  nurture  and  pro- 
tect them  ;  cupidity  and  knavery  had 
nothing  sufficient  to  stem  and  rendeV 
them  infamous;  national  ruin  was 
unavoidable. 

America  is  only  an  infant  as  a  na-^ 
tion,  and  yet  its  history  supports  us. 
Its  government  has  generally  mani- 
fested, in  its  dealings  with  other  states, 
the  shirking,  low  cunning,  and  mean 
trickery  of  the  petty  tradesman.  In- 
terest nas  been  with  it  everything, 
and  honour  nothing.  Without  an 
aristocracy,  its  ministers  have  been 
slaves  to  the  passions  and  interests  of 
the  traders.  If  we  look  among  its  lead- 
ing military  and  naval  officers,  we  find 
such  men  as  Jackson,  Hull,  Rodgers, 
Porter,  &c.,  persons  who  appear  to  be 
anything  rather  than  gentlemen.  The 
duelling  of  America  may  be  assumed 
to  convey  pretty  correct  information 
touching  the'  characlet  of  the  hl^er 
classes ;  and,  contrasted  widi  that  of 
this  country,  it  only  leaves  the  impres- 
sion of  ferocious  blackguardism.  G^ 
neral  Jackson,  on  a  recent  occasion, 
narrowly  escaped  being  made  the  chief 
magistrate.  The  people  must  indeed 
know  but  little  of  nign  principle,  whb 
can  imagine  a  man  like  him  to  be  qua^ 
lifted  for  such  an  office.  A  portion  oF 
the  Americans  very  lately  railed  against 
an  aristocracy,  in  the  very  moment  in 
which  they  announced  their  determi^ 


•  We  cannot  leave  this  point  without  expressing  our  hope,  that  the  interference 
of  certain  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  session, 
with  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative,  will  be  treated  as  it  deserves.  We  tnist  that 
those  whose  duty  it  is  to  select  our  generals  and  admirals,  will  never  turn  their  eyes 
towards  such  persons  as  Sia  R.  Wilson,  and  Lord  Cochrane.  Tlie  British  uniform 
has  hitherto  covered  men  who  have  valued  money  at  dirt,  and  honour  and  loyalty  as 
the  most  precious  of  earthly  possessions ;  and  we  hope  the  time  is  not  arrived  for 
it  to  eover  men  of  a  different  character.  There  is  a  party  in  the  eouutry  which 
would  no  doubt  be  highly  delighted  by  seeing  the  army  and  navy  filled  with  politieal 
generals  and  admirals,  Tesemblhig  the  individuals  we  have  named ;  but  the  nation  at 
hurge  has  no  wish  to  see  the  army  and  navy  converted  into  political  bodies  of  any 
kind,  much  less  into  "  lib^aC*  and  reforming  ones.  By  die  way,  kx^ifig  at  all  tba 
circurostancet,  is  there  any  man  with  One  drop  of  Eaglisb  blood  in  his  veins,  who 
would  deign  to  wear  the  SIR  of  Sm  R.  Wilson  P  The  XtArro^-— these  scocnera  of 
kin^  and  aristocracies— must  have  an  inordinate  passion  (f>f  titie«» 


mtkm  to  keep  ttpvef.  Thw^  simple^ 
loa«y  it  9eem#^  cannot  discqv^r  that 
they  %re  to  the  slayes  »  very  odious 
aristocracy,  although  they  are  neither 
lords  nor  baronets.  It  is  aristocrats 
like  these  who  ought  to  be  exterpair 
oated;  aristocrats  who  ppenly  teach 
cupiditT  and  Jtnavery,  and  who  would 
upset  the  general  government  because 
they  are  po^  sufiered  to  enjoy  a  bar- 

r'n  of  th^  most  fraudulent  character, 
tbe  robbery  of  the  native  inhabit^ 
ants. 

F^hsps  qo  natipn  in  tbe  world  Qver 
maintainjed  so  high  a  character  among 
other  nations  for  honour  and  good 
iaitb,  as  Epgland ;  we  need  npt  di- 
lute on  the  benefits  which  we  have 
reaped  from  this^  snd  we  ascribe  it,  in 
a  very  great  d^grpe,  \q  the  existence  of 

K"  p  Nobility.  The  trading  ipteresls 
ve  neyer  beep  able  to  obtain  undue 
influence  over  the  government;  the 
ministera,  officers,  &c.j  haveb^n  men 
who  valued  honour  above  everything 
else;  )iigh  leelings  havp  been  abuur 
iianUy  protected,  and  the  community 
,at  large  has  been  content  to  value  cha« 
jrac^r  as  well  as  profit.  Let  any  m^n 
fiffure  to  himself  the  principles  on 
which  our  intercourse  with  other  mo- 
tions would  be  conducted,  if  thp  aristo* 
oracy  were  annihilated,  ap4  the  mi- 
nisters were  controlled  by,  ^d  filled 
yrith  the  spirit  of,  the  democracy.  Let 
any  man  figure  to  himself  the  fate  which 
the  high  £elings  of  this  nation  would 
lueet,  were  the  democracy  to  become 
the  sole  source  and  guide  of  national 
feelings. 

Republicans  have  ever  found  a  le« 
gislative  and  judicial  body,  similar  to 
Uiat  fOTmed  by  our  House  of  Peers,  to 
be  indispensable,  and  yet  they  have 
never  been  able  to  form  one  fitted  for 
the  discharge  of  its  duties.  What  is 
the  Senate  of  America  as  a  legislative 
body  ?  It  is  in  effect  little  better  than 
a  worthless  continuation  of  the  House 
of  Represenlatives.  The  two  bodies 
are  composed  of  men  of  similar  ideas, 
habits,  feelings,  interests,  and  rank, 
and  who  are,  in  effect,  chosen  much 
in  the  same  manner.  The  Senate  is 
under  the  control  of  the  popular  voice, 
it  has  no  distinct  part  of  the  commu- 
nity to  stand  upon,  its  members  have 
no  peculiar  character,  it  is  destitute  of 
moral  weight  and  power,  it  cannot  act 
as  a  chec)c  upon,  and  a  count^poise 
to,  the  other  body,  neither  can  it 
mak^  suy  efiTectual  st^  against  it  on 


grest  public  qufstipns-  Compare  this 
Senate  with  our  ^ouse  of  Peers ;  the 
former  is  but  a  contemptible  shadow^ 
the  latter  possesses  everything  requi« 
site  for  the  exercise  of  its  important 
functions* 

.  Q^r  Philosophers  declaim  against 
the  Nobijity,  on  the  ground  that  it 
m^<m^  ^  ▼^'•y  unfeir  portion  of  the 
JUanagement  ql  public  affairs.  Now, 
let  us  ip^9fi^  befprq  us  die  naked  facts^ 
^y  means  of  titles,  a  large  part  of  the 
richest  snd  most  powerful  men  in  the 
country  are  prohibited  from  sitting  in 
the  Ho^se  of  Commcms.  However 
they  may  interfere  in  the  choice  (^ 
the  members  by  means  of  their  wealthy 
not  of  their  titles,  they  cannot  them- 
siplyes  become  the  members.  When 
a  new  title  is  given,  the  l^slatur^ 
receives  an  additional  member;  the 
new  Peer  is  conunonly  taken  from  the 
Houae  of  Commons,  and  his  advance* 
ment  makes  a  vacancy  in  this  Houses 
to  be  filled  generally  by  a  member  of 
the  democracy*  Now,  what  would  be 
the  ease  if  we  possessed  a  constitution 
like  that  of  America?  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Peers  would  be  exduded 
from  the  l^slatare,  if  they  did  not 
possess  seats  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. A  seat  in  the  Senate  would  be 
perfectly  worthless  in  every  respect, 
compared  with  one  in  the  other  le- 
gislative body,  and  those  who  are  now 
our  Peers  would  monopolise  the  great* 
er  part  of  the  seats  in  the  latter  for 
themselves  and  their  relatives.  Where 
influence  cannot  command,  wealth  can 
buy  electors ;  a  man  in  Uiis  country 
must  expend  a  moderate  fortune  in  a 
single  election  contest  to  be  sucoessp- 
ful.  The  abolition  of  titles  and  the 
cutting  down  of  our  House  of  Peers 
into  a  Senate,  like  that  of  America, 
would  be  so  far  from  diminishing  die 
political  influence  of  our  Nobles,  that 
It  would  very  greatly  increase  it !  It 
would  give  them  far  greater  control 
over  public  afibirs  than  they  possess  at 
present.  The  House  of  Commons 
would  then  be,  in  efiect,  the  sole  Le- 
gislative body,  and  it  would  be  com-^ 
posed  principally  of  themselves. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  which 
make  us  Mendly  to  the  existence  of 
a  Nobility;  if  space  would  permit,  we 
could  aduuce  many  others.  Heasona 
like  these  caused  us,  when  we  first 
saw  the  Peers  of  England  assembled 
together  as  a  body,  to  regard  them^ 
with  other  feelings  than  envy  aud  coa^ 
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tempt.  We  saw  tbat  some  of  tbem 
were  anything;  rather  than  handsome^ 
end  that  others  wore  clothes  as  un« 
fashionable  as  our  own ;  we  were  told 
that  some  were  men  of  small  capacity^ 
and  that  others  did  not  lead  very  com- 
mendable lives.  This  gave  us  no  sur- 
prise whatever,  for  we  knew  before 
we  saw  them  that  thejr  were  but  men. 
We  were  aware  that  titles  were  earn- 
ed by  other  things  than  beauty  of  per- 
son and  taste  in  dress,  and  that  ability 
ami  irirtue  could  not  be  bequeathed 
wiUi  them.  We  looked  beyond  these 
matters,  much  as  they  were  dwelt 
upon  by  the  Philoaophers.  We  went 
from  the  tide  to  that  which  gained  it, 
from  the  descendant  to  the  ancestor, 
and  then  the  greatest  men  of  our  his- 
tory, the  heroes  and  sages  of  the  past 
as  well  as  the  present, — the  men 
whose  blood  and  toils  had  raised  our 
t»untry  to  its  greatness  and  grandeur, 
stood  before  us.  We  shall  never  for- 
get our  feelings  of  that  moment. 
Could  we  quarrel  with  our  country  for 
having  consecrated  its  richest  blood, 
and  most  splendid  talent  and  virtue, 
for  having  munificently  rewarded,  not 
for  a  transient  life,  but  for  ever,  those 
who  had  su£Pered,  and  bled,  and  died, 
to  make  it  the  first  among  nations, — 
and  for  having  given  the  highest  place 
in  society  to  genius,  ^risdom,  and  he- 
roism ?  Could  we  remember  our  Bur- 
leijB;hs  and  Marlboroughs,  and  yet  de- 
spise their  offspring ;  or  look  at  what 
our  Pitts,  Wellingtons,  and  £ldons 
have  performed,  and  still  murmur  at 
their  elevation  ?  No !  we  were  not  so 
far  destitute  of  English  feeling— we 
were  not  so  far  the  enemies  of  talent 
and  virtue— we  were  not  so  far  stran- 
gers to  justice  and  patriotism — our 
native  hills  had  taught  us  a  better  phi- 
losophy. Instead  of  feeling  degraded 
by  tne  existence  of  these  Nobles,  we 
felt  exalted ;  humble  as  we  were,  the 
splendour  that  blaied  around  them 
threw  some  rays  upon  us,  and  in  their 
honours  we  were  honoured.  Their 
titles  still  left  them  our  countrymen, 
our  brethren — our  brothers  ;  and  no 
despicable,  mercenary^  dishonest  cra- 
ving for  equality,  wnich  we  had  not 
earned,  and  did  not  deserve,  prevent- 
ed us  l^om  feeling  the  pride  and  af- 
fection inspired  by  the  consanguinity. 
If  our  Nobles  possessed  liberties  and 
privileges  that  operated  to  the  injury 
of  the  rest  of  the  community,  we 
should  scarcely  be  found  among  their 
friends;  but  they  do  not.    Their  li- 
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berties  and  privileges  are  nttiber  dif- 
ferent than  peculiar ;  and.  In  so  far  a> 
they  are  favoured,  the  object  is  more 
the  public  good  than  their  own.  They 
are  restricted  equally  with  the  Com- 
moners from  trespassing  on  the  liber- 
ties and  privileges  of  others.  What- 
ever may  be  said  respecting  close  bo- 
roughs, patronage,  &c.  the  Philoso- 
phers themselves  must  know,  that 
these  things  are  not  given  by  titles;, 
and  that  the  destruction  of  titles 
would  not  take  them  away. 

The  reasoning  of  our  PhOosq>herB 
on  this  question  is  not  less  contempti- 
ble than  erroneous.  Here  is  a  body 
which  grows  out  of,  and  is  kept  alive 
by  the  Democracy ;  which  is.  In  rea« 
lity,  composed  of  the  flower  of  it-^ 
which  is  open  to  all  its  members— 
which  mixes  and  intermarries  with  it 
—which  exists  to  reward  its  most  de- 
serving members,  and  to  perform  the 
most  important  public  duties — this 
body  they  vilify  as  a  separate  caste, 
and  they  will  scarcely  admit  that  it 
forms  a  part  of  the  community.  They 
hate  a  Noble,  merely  because  he  is  a 
Noble.  They  ask  not  what  gained 
him  his  title — they  look  not  at  the 
blood,  toil,  and  privation  whicli  it  cost 
hims^  or  his  ancestor — ^they  turn 
away  from  the  magnifioentprice  whidi 
was  given  for  it,  and  the  mighty  gain 
which  the  country  drew  from  the  pur- 
chase— and  they  speak  as  though  he 
had  gained  it,  not  merely  without  an 
eouivalent,  but  by  corrupt  means. 
The  mean  dishonesty  of  this  is  loath- 
some. They  say  he  is  but  a  man, 
they  will  not  admit  him  to  be  their 
equal  as  a  man,  for  they  conceive 
titles  to  possess  some  miraculous  power 
to  corrupt  and  destroy  the  mind;  they 
argue  from  this  that  ne  ought  to  lutve 
no  title,  and  they  call  this  philosophy. 
It  is  at  any  rate  very  common  and 
threadbare  philosophy.  If  they  will 
converse  with  the  unlettered  hind,  the 
lowest  cobbler,  the  most  ignorant  and 
barbarous  individual  that  the  coun- 
try contains,  they  will  find  these  to  be 
profoundly  versed  in  the  very  same 
philosophy,  without  having  had  any 
instruction. 

That  must  be  a  miserably  blind 
philosophy,  which  confounds  title  with 
wealth,  and  imagines  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  one  would  prevent  the  ef- 
fects of  the  other.  That  must  be  a  pro- 
digiously false  philosophy,  whidi  as- 
sertsthat  rich  men  area  publicevil,  and 
that  equality  would  abundantly  com« 
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pipnte  a  nation  for  the  abtence  of 
theni«  That  must  be  a  s&j  minous 
pdbUosoph^y  which  would  destroy  that 
grand  apnng  of  exertion,— that  great 
improver  of  talent,— that  powerful 
teacher  of  good  conduct,->-that  fertile 
spurce  of  almost  all  that  can  benefit 
aociety>  ambition  to  rise  in  the  world. 
That  must  be  a  mean^  becgarly^  bru- 
lishj  vile  philosophy,  which^  instead  of 
inciting  tne  ploughman  and  the  me* 
ohanic  to  attempt  to  reach  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  Noble,  would  compel  the 
Noble  to  herd  with  the  ploughman 
and  mechanic ;  which^  instead  of  pla- 
dng  the  patriot,  the  sage,  and  the 
bero,  on  an  eminence  to  he  imitated 
a^d  venerated  by  the  world,  would 
obain  them  down  to  be  trampled  on 
Uy  the  rabble  of  the  ignorant  and  vul- 
m  rich— and  which,  instead  of  en- 
ieavouring  to  soar  to  the  regions  in* 
habited  by  the  talented,  the  mighty* 
«nd  the  gknious,  would  drag  down  all 
above  it  to  crawl  on  its  own  filthy 
diinphin. 

If  the  Philosophers  could  prrove  that 
the  gift  of  a  name  impoverishes  the 
country,  it  might  be  something  in  their 
lavoqr ;  this  they  cannot  do,  and  they 
cannot  evev  deny  that  in  many  cases 
it  prevents  demands  upon  the  public 
furse.  If  tbey  could  prove  that  a 
jdtle  has  no  beneficial  effect  upon  the 
Auuiner  and  conduct  of  its  possessor, 
we  would  speak  of  them  more  respect* 
fully  ;  but  they  are  so  far  from  this, 
that  they  are  constantly  confessing 
that  title  has  an  effect  upon  the  man- 
ners and  conduct  of  its  possessor, 
.which  all  men,  but  themselves,  know 
.to  be  a  benefloal  one.  They  are  eter- 
nally casting  sarcasms  upon  the  pride, 
hospitality,  generosity,  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  Nobility.  What  results 
from  the  pride  of  the  Noble?  He 
scorns  all  hut  the  first  society ; — ^he 
is  ashamed  of  low,  mean  actions  ;*- 
he  labours  to  differ  from  his  inferiors 
in  things  that  make  him  a  more  va^ 
Ituible  member  of  the  communitv.  It 
will  scarcely  be  asserted,  we  think, 
that  the  nation  would  profit  from  the 
mixing  of  our  JVIinisters  of  State,  great 
landlords,  &c.  with  merchants,  trades- 
men, and  mechanics,  to  imbibe  the  sen- 
timents of  the  counting-house,  the 
shop,  and  the  pot-house.  We  imagine 
.that  all  thinking  men  rdoice  that 
means  exist  for  Keeping  tnem  from 
society  which,  respectable  und  XMni^ 
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t<»rious  as  it  is  in  its  place,  would  teach 
them  what  would  yield  anything  ra^ 
ther  than  public  blenefit.  What  are 
the  fruits  of  the  profusion  and  mag- 
nificence of  the  Noble  ?  Low  rents  to , 
the  tenant,  large  profits  to  the  trades- , 
man,  emplojrment  to  the  labourer, — . 
great  contnbutions  to  the  revenue. 
Almost  ever^  titled  family  in  the  na<* 
lion,  that  pndes  itself  upon  its  age  and 
blood,  its  rank  and  ancestry,  is  to  its 
tenants,  tradesmen,  servants,  and  all 
over  whom  its  influence  extends,  aU^ 
most  everything  that  it  ought  to  be. 
Destroy  the  pnde,  and  you  terminate 
the  good  conduct ;  destroy  the  title, 
and  you  destroy  the  prine.  Those^ 
who  are  almost  above  the  influence  of 
religious  teachers,  and  who  constant-^ 
ly  move  amidst  the  most  powerA;! 
temptations  to  immorality,  are  placed 
by  titles  under  the  laws  of  honour. 
Where  religion  and  morality  fail,  ho- 
nour gives  a  conscience ;  and  what* 
ever  the  Philosophers  m^y  say,  the 
statesman  r^oioes  that  he  can  give 
the  rich  and  powerful  a  conscience  of 
any  kind,  and  mojfe  especially  one 
which  constrains  them  to  follow  that 
conduct  which  yields  Uie  most  bene** 
fit  to  the  community. 

We  love  to  look  at  facts— 4o  ap« 
peal  to  experience.  What  tfe  our 
present  Nobles?  Granting  that  a  pori 
tion  of  them  are  immoral  and  vicious, 
would  the  loss  of  title  make  them  lest 
so?  Something  is  even  gained  by  thai 
which  compels  men  to  be  more  de^ 
cent,  refined,  and  honourable  in  thw 
immoralities  and  vices.  But  thisg 
whatever  may  be  maintained  to  the 
contrary,  can  only  be  charged  against 
a  portion.  A  very  large  part  of  what 
is  called  the  vioe  and  pronigacy  of  the 
great,  is  caused  and  committed  by  the 
untided  and  ignoble  rich.  The  finest 
models  upon  earth,  ^r  the  imitation  of 
both  man  and  woman,  are  to  be  plenti-* 
fuUy  found  among  Uie  old  families. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  a  more  high-mind- 
ed, intelligent,  noble  body  of  men  never 
existed  than  our  present  Nobility. 
Looking  at  them  in  thdbr  poHticid  ca- 
pacity, their  debates,  for  just  senti- 
ment, sober  and  sound  reasoning,  and 
deep  and  comprehensive  view,  will  at 
any  time  bear  comparison  with  those 
of  the  Commons.  At  this  period,  the 
Upper  House  represents  the  ftelinp 
and  qHnions  <^  mt  ooontry  at  larger 
mn<^  mofe  aceuritely  than  the  Jjsmm 
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one.  Do  the  Nobles  injure  the  inde- 
pehdence^  ot  the  independent  feelings, 
of  the  rest  of  the  community?  No! 
The  poor  man  of  this  country  pos- 
sesses the  utmost  degree  of  independ- 
ence that  he  could  safely  possess  under 
any  form  of  goTcniment.  Were  we 
desired  to  say  where  the  best  speci- 
mens of  pure,  generous,  manly^  unso- 
I^sticated  independence  of  feeling 
might  be  found,  we  i^uld  point  to 
the  tenantry  of  these  Nobles.  Have 
public  a£fairs  been  badly  conducted, 
and  have  public  interests  suffered  from 
the  existence  of  a  Nobility  ?  Look  at 
both  the  past  and  the  present.  What 
other  nation  ever,  for  a  succej^ion  of 
ages,  possessed  such  able  and  upright 
serrants  as  England  has  possessed? 
What  other  nation  was  ever  blessed 
with  such  invaluable  laws  and  insti- 
tutions ?  '  What  other  nation  ever 
reached  such  a  elorious  height  of 
wealth,  power,  and  grandeur  ?  Have 
genius  and  knowledge,  art  and  sci- 
ence, been  trampled  upon  by  this  No- 
bility? No,  it  has  been  their  best 
ftiend.  At  this  very  moment  the  ge- 
nius, knowled^,  art  and  science,  of 
boasted  Amenca,  are  constrained,  by 
the  danger  of  actual  starvation,  to 
come  to  Endand  to  be  fed,  caressed, 
and  enriched  by  our  slandered  aristo- 
cracy. Are  we  to  be  told  that  a  body, 
80  powerful,  active,  and  influential  as 
the  Nobility,  has  had  no  share  in  pro- 
ducing our  greatness,  prosperity,  and 
happiness  ?  We  might  as  well  be  told 
that  thd  sun  of  heaven  has  had  no 
dbare  in  producing  the  abundant  har- 
vest which  our  farmers  are  now  reap- 
ing. 

We  should  perhaps  have  been  si- 
lent, if  the  Philosophers  had  not  been 
^oducing  incalculable  mischief.  They 
pxt  getting  up  what  they  are  pleased 
to  call  a  New  Aristocracy--*an  Aristo- 
cracy of  Science.  This  new  Aristocracy 
Is  to  be  composed  exclusively  of  the 
working  orders,  and  it  is  to  be  the 
enemy  and  ruler  of  the  old  one.  All 
Mi  modes  are  to  be  reversed.  The 
Peer  is  to  take  example  from  the  me- 
chanic— ^the  tnasto*  is  to  take  law  from 
the  servant — ^the  labourer  is  to  ima- 
gine that  he  occupies  the  most  exalted 
place  in  society.  Instead  of  the  low 
land  ignorant  being  taught  to  imitate 
the  high  and  intelligent,  they  are  to 
be  tau^t  to  di£fer  fh)m  them  as  mudi 
OS  possiblo— instead  of  the  poor  and 


barbarous  bdng  ttimuhted  to  rise 
from  their  native  dunghill,  they  are 
to  be  told  that  it  is  the  most  honouiw 
able  place  they  can  be  in — instead  of 
the  channels  of  knowledge  and  good 
conduct  being  carefully  kept  open  be-» 
tween  the  higher  and  lower  classes  of 
sodetv,  they  are  to  be  carefully  dosed. 
The  bonds  of  society  are  to  be  rent 
asunder,  and  the  labouring  orders  are 
to  be  formed  into  a  gigantic  confede- 
racy  against  their   superiors.     The 
Englishman  is  to  be  divested  of  al- 
most every  feeling  that  has  made  hia 
country  what  it  is.    He  is  to  despise 
his  superiors — to  disregard  his  duties 
— to  hate  the  most  deserving  of  his 
countrymen — to  cast  away  his  ambi- 
tion— ^to  disdain  every  stimulant  io 
good  conducts— and  to  scorn  his  form 
of  government  and  his  country.    He 
is  never  to  speak  of  England  except 
to  slander  it — ^he  is  never  to  mention 
America  except  to  worship  it — he  is  to 
turn  in  abhorrence  from  nis  own  un- 
rivalled Nobility,  to  kneel  to  the  bul-' 
lies  and  braggarts  of  other  states  as 
his  superiors-^and  he  is  constantly  to 
endeavour  to  sacrifice  his  native  knd 
for  the  benefit  of  foreign  nations.  He 
is  to  trample  in  the  dust  his  genero* 
sity,  honour,  national  pride,  lofty  spi- 
rit, and  patriotism ;  and  to  degrade 
himself  into  a  despicable,  brainless, 
brutish,  filthy  creature,  wicked  enough 
to  commit  any  kind  of  depravity,  and 
senseless  enough  to  demolish  his  own 
habitation,  and  eat  his  own  flesh  for 
the  profit  of  strangers.   Nature  scorns 
the  stupendous  folly — Reason  shud- 
ders over  the  monstrous  pfarenzy-^ 
Honesty  loathes  the  appalling  iniquity. 
The  blindest  of  the  human  raee  must 
he  be,  who  cannot  perceive  that  It 
threatens  alike  the  nation  and  the  in- 
dividusl — that  it  is  not  more  pregnant 
with  calamities  to  the  exalted  dian  to 
the  humble. 

Much  has  been  said  in  favour  of 
conciliating  America.  W^  ourselves 
value  not  the  wrath  of  America  a 
snap  of  the  fingers,  and  the  fear  of  it 
will  never  make  us  suppress  our  opi- 
nions. In  what  we  have  said,  how- 
ever, respecting  America,  we  have  act- 
ed on  tne  defensive.  We  have  no 
wish  to  attack  that  state,  and  we  quar<^ 
rel  not  with  its  inhabitants  for  valtt<« 
Ing  their  country  and  form  of  govern- 
ment above  aU  others.  But  a  tribe  of 
mean-spiritedi,  evilr principled  simple*^ 
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tons^-Hseraomi  of  English  biitfa-Hure 
ttemmj  cryii^  up  America  and  its 
eonstitutioii^  for  the  purpose  of  making 
our  oountryinen  despise  their  country 
and  its  institutions,  atad  this  we  can- 
not tolerate.  We  cannot  he  silent 
when,  for  a  purpose  like  this,  the  un« 
natural,  imperfect,  feeble,  and  dis« 
jointed  constitution  of  America,  is  pro- 
claimed to  be  superior  to  the  finisned^ 
stately,  and  powerful  one  of  Britain— 
the  coarse,  vulgar,  limping,  one-hand- 
ed, half-headed,  deformed  creature 
'which  society  forms  in  America,  is  de- 
clared to  surpass  the  polished,  sym-* 
metrical,  beautif\i],  and  noble  one 
which  it  forms  in  this  country.  We 
believe  the  people  of  America  are,  by 
nature,  as  fine  a  people  as  any  under 
'  die  sun ;  but  we  do  sot  believe  that 
their  form  of  government  is  capable  of 
making  them  what  they  are  capable 
'of  being  made.  We  quarrel  with  it, 
and  its  consequences,  not  with  them. 
We  ascribe  a  very  large  pert  of  the 
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benefits  tliey  poMeas  to  other  things 
than  their  constitution.  It  did  not 
create  the  land  which  prevents  Uie 
population  from  becoming  superabu^ 
dant.  It  leaves  them  without  the 
laws  of  reUgion,  as  well  as  those  of 
honour.  It  did  not  give  them,  other* 
wise  than  by  sufiferance,  their  reli- 
gious bodies,  the  principles  of  these 
bodies,  and  the  instructors  and  guides 
which  these  bodies  possess  in  this 
country.  It  did  not  give  them  the 
English  lan^age  and  English  litera- 
ture, and  it  is  not  it  that  keeps  them 
under  the  continual  influence  of  Eng- 
lish feelings  and  opinions  by  means  pf 
this  literature.  The  British  constitu- 
tion scatters  its  beneflts  far  and  wide 
among  them,  and  Britain  still,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  govern^  America. 
Kepublicanism  is,  however,  upon  a 
pretty  fair  trial  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and,  as  far  as  appearances  go» 
the  r^ult  will  give  most  people  a  sur-* 
feit  of  it. 


CaiTICAL  KEMAEKS  OK  SOME  PASSAGES  IN  THE  NUBS8  OF  AEISTOrHANES. 

-r^lwwraj.'* — ^ThuCYD. 

TO  TH«  EDITOR  OF  BLACKWOOO's  MAOAZIKE* 


Sir, 
I  HAVE  been  fluently  surprised, 
that,  while  in  England  several  pe- 
riodical publications  are  almost  exdu- 
dvdy  appropriated  to  classical  litera- 
ture, it  is  rare  to  find  in  this  country, 
in  any  magasine  or  journal,  even  oc- 
osBonai  essays  or  observations  of  a 
purdy  literary  nature.  This,  I  have 
no  doubt,  will  be  attributed,  by  a  cer- 
tain description  of  persons  among  us, 
to  our  ignorance  of  the  learned  lan- 
guages^  and  the  want  of  seal  or  capa- 
city in  those  whose  business  it  is  to 
'  train  up  the  rising  generation  in  a  pro- 
per knowledge  of  them.  Our  ignorance 
of  the  Greek  language  is  a  constant 
subject  of  complamt  with  these  petty 
critics  and  dedaimers ;  and  every  at- 
tempt and  exertion  to  wipe  away  the 
stain,  if  stain  there  be,  is  disregarded, 
if  at  all  successful — ^if  mixt  with  error 
and  imperfection,  attacked  with  the 
utmost  malignity.  Although  in  one  of 


my  own  classes,  portions  of  the  higher 
and  more  difficult  Greek  authors  are 
read  every  season,  and  read  by  ^e 
students  as  well,  I  will  venture  to  say, 
as  the  corresponding  Latin  authors, 
yet,  if  accounts  now  and  then  publish- 
ed to  the  woild  are  to  be  credited,  we 
scarcely  get  beyond  the  mere  rudi- 
roents,  and  are  totally  unable  to  trans- 
late and  parse  a  few  verses  of  Ae 
Greek  Testament.  That  less  progress 
is  in  general  made  than  could  be 
vrished,  is  not  to  be  denied ;  but  wUle 
the  teachera  are  made  responsible  for 
this,  it  is  never  inquired  how  long  the 
students  remain  under  their  care,  and 
what  knowled^  of  this  or  an)r  lan- 
guage they  are  likely  to  acquire  in  the 
short  space  of  one  or  two  sessions, 
which,  with  the  greatest  number, 
complete  the  term  of  their  Greek  stu- 
dies at  coUege.*  I  have  introduced  the 
observations  I  am  now  to  make  on 


*  On  this  subject  I  shall  probably  furnish  you  with  a  feiTiremarks  in  a  sub- 
sequent number  of  your  Magasine. 
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eertmn  paMates  in  lll«  Nubet  of  Aiii« 
tophaties  with  th«ie  teinai4»^  bectuie 
this  play  Was  read  hr  my  third  dais 

-  dixrhig  last  sesslot),  along  witli  a  por- 
tion of  the  Oration  of  Demosthente 
for  the  Crown,  and  because  some  of 

•  what  I  condor  eirors  were  pohited 

^  out  to  me  by  two  or  three  of  my  most 
distinguished  pupils. 

When  examining  the  Nubes  with  a 
▼lew  to  publication  in  the  third  t6- 
lume  of  the  Collectanea  Grcca  M^jo- 

'  ra>  I  was  sniprised  to  find  various 
passages.  In  which  1  thought  I  obser- 
ved violations  of  the  idiom  and  con- 
struction of  the  language,  passed  over 
without  remark  by  Brundc,  Hermann, 
and  odiers,  who  had  published  edi- 
tions of  this  play.  Some  of  these  I 
shall  now  point  out,  and  suggest  cor- 
rections upon  them,  to  which  I  invite 
the  attention  of  scholars,  both  here 
and  elsewhere ;  and  if  thev  can  prove 
that  I  am  in  the  wrong,  I  shall  most 
readily  acknowlalge  my  mistake,  as  I 
conceive  thore  is  no  degradation  in 
confessing  an  error,  but  a  high  degree 
Of  culpability  in  persisting  in  one  af- 
ter coni^iction. 

In  verse  «17  of  Brunck's  edition, 
we  have  *AAV  •vjc  •»^»  *«,  fn  A/*. 
The  error  here  consists  in  Uie  use  of 
ihe  particle  '«>  with  a  negative  sen- 
tence. Those  who  have  attended  mi- 
nutcdv  to  the  structure  and  idiom  of 
the  Greek  language,  as  employed  by 
the  best  writers,  know  that  the  parti- 
cle 'i  is  always  used  by  them  in  a 

.sentence  implying  an  affirmation; 
while  the  partide  f^  is  erouloyed 

.  with  a  negation.    Examples  ot  both 

.occur  in  many  places  oi  this  play; 
but  I  shall  here  produce  two  only.^ 
Jn  verse  260,  Socrates  asks  Strep- 
Siades,  B«vAii  ti^  Bum  w^dyf$mr  ^ 
%Mi  ^^£i,  *'AtT*  irrif  ^^«?f  ;  to 
which  Strepsiades  replies,  Nv  A/*,  Jfiru 
irW  yi.  In  verse  261,  we  find  ftd 
with  a  negation.  Mii  rii  A/*,  •w  4^vni 
7*  ^  I  would,  therefore,  propose  to 
read,  'AM*  •v^  •l•^  f*^  t#»  Ar,  omit- 
ting the  partide  vf,  as  sddom  used  in 

'  an  expression  of  this  kind,  unless  when 
followed  by  some  part  of  the  verb 

I  am  surprised  that  none  of  the  Edi- 
tors of  this  play  have  adopted  Ernes- 
tl's  reading  •  X^fat^irs^,  in  v.  91 9,  in* 
stead  of  the  incongruous  exclamation 
a  £#»f«rff,     Brunck,  indeed,  says, 


''  In  prioribus  tCdd.  adverbium  S 
omissum  erat.  Est  autem  lUud  admi- 
rantis,  non  vocantis.**  A  somewhit 
strange  assertion.  Hermann,  though 
satisfied  that  Brunck  was  mistaken, 
retains  the  reading,  Z  S«x/«tk»  and 
says  of  Emesti's, «'  Articulus  hie  ve- 
hementer  fHgeret.''  To  me,  the  article 
appears  absolutely  necessary  to  express 
tne  surprise  of  Strepsiades.  When  the 
scholar  informs  him,  that  the  person 
he  beholds  suspended  aloft  in  a  basket 
is  Socrates  himsdf,  he  naturally  asks, 
with  a  tone  and  gesture  of  surpnse,  H^e 
may  suppose,  •  Xtm^drm  -,  the  cele- 
brated philosopher  himself  in  such  a 
situation  I  Had  he  addressed  himself 
to  Socrates,  by  using  the  expression 
S  Xdw^ntif,  i^y  should  he  have  im- 
mediatdy  turned  round  to  the  sdidar 
with  the  request  to  introduce  him  to 
that  philosopher  f  ^if  •Srsf >  4f<C^arsP 

M^nww  ^vv*  4(SQ^a% 

In  verse  S24,  Brunck,  Hennann, 
and  SchQtz,  have  given  Jkvx«  *»^ 
T«f,  from  the  early  editions  and  MSS* 
Invemisius,  s9^;^«K  «M(.  Bothreid* 
ings  are  faulty.  In  the  first  pUoe» 
nov^  must  be  considered  as  an  ad- 
verb formed  from  the  a4jectivet(0i»;i[^ 
I  believe,  however,  that  I  may  assert^ 
without  the  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  there  are  only  two  forms  of  the 
adverb,  viz.  i^vx^f  and  irtM>  tha 
latter  Uie  dative  sing,  fenu  of  the  ad- 
jective, and  that  ^9Xi^  is  nowhere  lo 
be  found  in  any  Greek  author,  exo^t 
in  this  solitary  instance.  In  the  next 
place,  as  the  metre  is  anapcstic  tetra- 
meter cat,  it  is  plain  that  Mxi^ 
is  inadmissible,  because  the  ibot  would 
be  an  amphimacer.  I  apprehend  that 
the  mistake,  in  both  instancea,  hta 
arisen  through  ignorance  of  die  laws 
of  this  kind  of  verse,  and  not  ^scrhtti« 
nating  between  the  use  of  the  pro- 
nouns «Mf  and  •ZtH'  Both  Brunck 
and  Hermann  were  sensible  that  i^vx^t 
would  injure  the  metre,  and  therefore 
they  adopted  a  word,  sanctioned  only 
by  former  editors,  to  make  the  versifi- 
cation correct.  They  would  percdve 
that  iov)^  with  t«vt<«^,  wotild  equally 
violate  the  metre,  as  irifx^'s  with  the 
same  pronoun  ;  and  they  probably 
thought,  that  with  the  other  pronoun 
«^i(>  the  last  vowd  could  not  be 
shortened.  I  am  convinced,  for  the 
following  reasons,  that  irv^ji  «vr^ 


is  th6  gientifaie  reading.  Thoae  whb 
i»v6  made  the  ttietties  of  the  Greek 
laiMage  their  «tady,  and  no  pcnoti 
18  fit  to  be  a  eriti«  in  ihi«  language  in 
tiartlciilar  wbto  has  not  done  ao^  mnat 


know>  that  in  the  application  of  the 
prononna  «vr^$  and  ^utty  to  objects 
apoken  of^  there  is  a  material  d^i^ 
ence.  In  a  didogue,  •Irn  always  re. 
iers  to  an  object  within  the  new  or 
hearinjj^  of  both  parties^  to  which  an 
immediate  reference  can  be  made^  and 
k>  which  the  speaker  can  pdnt  with 
hin  finger  and  sa j,  here  or  there  it  is. 
Avrif,  on  the  contrary,  refers  to  an 
absent  olgect,  or  to  one  to  which  no  im- 
mediate xeference  is  made.  It  is  plain 
from  the  tenor  of  the  dialogue,  that 
Strepsiades  had  not  yet  observed  the 
olouds  descending  towards  Socrates 
and  himself;  for,  in  one  of  the  prece- 
ding  yerses,  he  says,  ifrr\  ixm  Irrtft 
iiuv  avTtH  ifin  ^ttn^Si  ixihfu!.  To 
which  Socrates  replies,  BAm  ruf  itv^i 
v^(  tnv  Iltf^ps^**  9%i  yt^^  i^S  iutffVffmf 
'Hifp^  rnvtrnt-^for  I  now  perceive 
^  ihem,{i^oUhetermnm^y)  gently  descend" 
ing.  Those  who  are  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  structure  of  ana« 
p«8tio  verse,  might  perhaps  be  deter- 
red from  reading;  nevyjf  before  rnvr^^ 
because  they  might  suppose  that  the 
last  vowd  woula  remain  long.  A  few 
examples,  however,  will  show  that  a 
.long  vowel  or  a  diphthong,  in  such  a 
situation,  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
rerse,  must  be  shortened :  Thus,  vefte 
374,  Tf  Tfl'TCMy  $  ifdrrtt  ov  fXuSv, 

Vciie  aeo,  M?f  >^  Jint^rficm. 

Verse  S26,   Mr  yf  r$i  jfSs 


dottds  wei^,  and  what  wis  iheif  office, 
it  was  evidently  the  intention  of  Ariau 
tophanea  to  ridicule  the  DitiiyraniMe 
poeta,  by  imitating  or  quoting  some^ 
their  extravagant  bombastic  exprem 
sions.    Socrates  colrecta  the  down% 


\ 


ttvTdi.  Where,  it  may  be  remarked^ 
mM$,  not  rmrtm^  is  employed,  ac- 
cording to  the  observations  stated 
above. 

I  come  now  to  notice,  not  so  much 
a  c<ffnipt  reading,  as  a  misappropria- 
tion of  part  of  the  Dialogue  between 
Socimtes  and  Strepsiades.  Any  person 
eapable  of  understanding  the  original, 
and  appredatins  the  character  which 
the  poet  throughout  this  plajr  has  as- 
signed to  Strepnades,  will,  I  imagine, 
agree  with  me  in  thinking,  that  some 
of  the  lines  attributed  to  that  rustic 
are  altogether  unsuitable  to  his  cha- 
racter. In  that  part  of  the  Dialogue 
commencing  with  the 331st  line,  where 
Socrates  informs  Strepsiades  who  the 


notioti  of  the  goddesses  by  saying, 

vt^irretf,  I  apprehend  Socrates's  ac- 
count of  their  patronage  goes  no  far- 
ther than  to  the  334th  line ;  and  that 
that  line,  with  a  slight  addition  to 
the  first  word  of  the  conjunction  luii^ 
should  be  attributed  to  Strep^ades,  as 

.  containing  a  very  natural  condusion 
drawn  from  the  preceding  statement 
made  by  the  philosopher.  Streps* 
l^vih  i^Srroi  B^axdva-*  i^»vf,  on 
r^iruf  fMva'tmr»t»v9'tK  Jnd  so  they 
maintain  them  in  complete  idleness,  he^ 
cause  they  celebrate  their  praises  !  The 

.  lines  that  follow,  as  far  as  the  middle 
of  the  338th,  are  utterly  unsuitable  ^> 
the  character  of  Strepsiades,  whom  the 
poet  all  along  represents  as  an  igno- 
rant down,  stupid,  and  possessed  of 
no  memory,  and  therefore  not  very 
likely  either  to  invent  or  recollect 
words  of  such  portentous  length,  even 
though  he  mignt  have  heard  them  re- 
peated on  the  stage.  They  are  evi- 
dently quoted  from  some  ranting 
Dithyrambic  poet,  whose  verses  pos- 
sessed more  sound  than  sense,  in  or- 
der to  expose  the  whole  race  to  ridi- 
cule. As  such,  therefore,  they  ought 
to  be  attributed  to  Socrates,  and  be 
considered  as  forming  a  sequel  to  the 
ridiculous  description  he  had  already 
given.  It  will  be  observed  by  the 
learned  and  judicious  reader,  that  they 
commence  with  a  reference  to  the  ex- 
pressions in  the  preceding  line,  which 
I  have  assigned  to  Strepsiades;  viz. 
K«v^f y  ^^Srrni  "Bteiuvv  tf^y^v;.— Socr. 
( J<^) — T«vf"*  «#*  hrUwf  vy^af  Ni^iA«» 
rr^jTrKtyA^y  oMf  i^jf^iu  %•  t.  A. 
They  therefore  celebrate  the  wasting 

fury  of  the  watery  clouds  darting  the 

forked  lightning.  The  description,  it 
will  be  ooservetl,  is  of  a  piece  as  far  as 
the  middle  of  the  338th  line,  and  the 
dialect  employed  is  the  Doric,  which 
was  always  adopted  by  the  Dithyram- 
bic poets.  The  words  that  follow  are 
not  likely  to  have  proceeded  from  So- 
crates, but  from  Strepsiades.  ETt  irr 
ttuTtif  juiiixit^t  Ktmtif  rifidjffi  fMysC" 

The  first  word  in  the  sentence,  *Uth 


SH    CrUkdllUmaHtsims<m€Pa$Mig^tin4h$IMf€sqfAris^^        CSept- 


so  then,  if  a  proof  that  the  exprentona 
which  Mlow  must  have  heen  made  by 
another  ipeaker,  as  that  coinunctioQ 
if  frequently  employed  to  denote  a 
fneeriog  assent  to  what  had  been  sta« 
ted  by  one  of  the  interlocutors.  Be« 
sidesy  the  observation  would  come  ex« 
tremdy  well  from  Strepsiades,  who 
knew  enough  of  the  luxurious  taste  of 
the  Dithyrambic  poets,  though  he  pro- 
bably was  but  incUfierently  acquainted 
with  their  verses.  As  the  words  have 
evidently  no  connexion  with  the  pre- 
ceding a  notation,  they  ousht,  therefore, 
not  to  De  expressed  m  the  Doric  dia- 
lect, but  in  the  Attic,  like  Ae  other 
rrts  of  the  Dialogue,  especially  if,  as 
suppose,  they  proceeded  from  the 
mouth  of  Strepsiades.  One  copy,  in- 
deed,  of  the  Nubes,  marked  C,  and 
quoted  by  Brunck,  though  it  makes 
no  distinction  in  the  distribution  of 
the  speech,  has  the  words  in  the  At* 
tic,  and  not  in  the  Doric  dialect.  Thus, 
Kfrr#Mr  rtfuix^  fMfgtixSfy  kyukSit^ 
x^imr  i^fi$tm  xtjc^f  i  which  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt  is  the  genuine 
reading,  with  the  exception  perhaps 
of  je^Ur*  for  ft^U  T — a  very  slight  er- 
ror. According  to  this  distribution  of 
the  dialogue  between  Socrates  and 
Strepsiades,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
whole  quotation  in  imitation  of  the 
Ditbyrambic  poeU  is  attributed  to  the 
former,  who  may  be  presumed  to  have 
been  well  acquainted  with  their  verses, 
while  the  latter  makes  such  remarks 
and  observations  only  as  become  his 
character,  and  the  degree  of  know- 
ledge he  possessed. 

Tliough  there  are  several  other  in- 
correct readings  in  this  play,  I  shall  at 
present  advert  to  one  only,  where  there 
IS  an  evident  violation  of  the  idiom. 
In  V.  374,  we  find  in  all  the  eiUtions 
'AAA*  oerti  i  C^«rr<?»  irn,  ^^i^K 
The  error  has  arisen  here,  as  in  many 
other  instances,  from  an  imperfect 
knowled^  of  the  laws  of  prosody,  as 
observed  by  the  Attic  poets,  or  rather 
of  their  occasional  cleviations  from 
more  general  rules.  The  idiom  of  the 
language  requires,  *AXXn  t<V  •  €^«»t*;f 
Irrty  ^^turn.  Thus,  v.  368,  *AAA«  tiV 
vU  I  and  still  more  to  the  purpose,  as 
being  a  similar  construction,  v.  379, 
«  V  ufmyKMH^Mf  Irtt  rU  avrdf.  When- 
ever offTti  is  employed,  it  must  always 


be  preceded  in  the  order  of  oonstrue* 
tion  with  r/f,  w«f,  or  some  other  an- 
tecedent word  expressed  or  understood^ 
which  it  followf  af  a  relative.  The 
editorf  of  Arif  tophanes  have  evidently 
been  deterred  from  giving  the  correct 
raiding,  from  a  fear  of  violating  what 
they  conceived  to  be  an  established  rule 
in  prosody,  vis.  that  a  short  vowel  be- 
fore such  a  mute  and  liquid  as  C(>  could 
not  be  lengthened.  In  the  Appendix 
to  the  fourth  edition  of  my  Prosodia, 
I  have  shown  that  Aristophanes  occa- 
nonally  lengthens  short  vowels  bef<»]e 
several  mutes  and  liouids,  not  consi* 
dered  by  writers  on  &reek  prosody  as 
exceptions.     Thus,  v.  211,  VkfuaH 

f yA4i  f4,v§U  MSiUrfmy^^y  where  not 
-I  ^  -r^-l^ — I**  - 
only  the  omikron  of  the  oompooBd 
«^i^#T{i^y#f  is  lengthened  before  the 
mute  and  hquid  r^^  but  the  «  of  ^^ 
is  made  long  before  «^  of  the  same 
compound.  In  the  Nubes,  v.  390, 
where  the  verse  is  anapttstic,  we  find 
the  «  in  «u»«v«v  lengthened.  K«j 
AMT«A«yiir  jf^  fyru^  ^  in^i  lusirMv, 

oru^ki^xfif.  See  also  the  Avea.  versea 
579, 591.  In  addition  to  the  examples 
I  have  given  in  the  Appendix  of  tihe 
power  of  the  metrical  ictus  to  lengthen 
short  syllables,  I  shall  produce  one  from 
the  play  under  consideration,  v.  371, 
K«MT«f,  v#iiv  mhimi  vut  wMf,  t«viwc 

4  9tx%dnfmu  In  every  other  place, 
where  M^U  occurs  in  Aristc^baoes, 
the  middle  syllable  is  short*^  Thus, 
Pint.  T.  1129,  Ainc#Ai«C  *^rmv$m  wf^ 
rii9m6^/m.  Thesmoph.  1001.  'Brrmvrm 

u— 

fvi  HfUlit  w(0f  rnf  «MT(iWy.  The  read- 
i- 
er must  observe,  that  this  is  the  Greek 
of  a  Scythian. 

With  these  remarks  I  shall  dose 
this  paper.  If  favourably  received, 
more  may  perhaps  soon  fquow  on  di/U 
ferent  Greek  authors.  The  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  alone,  as  they  have  been  edit- 
ed and  commented  upon,  would  fur- 
nish ample  scope  for  a  score,  at  least,  of 
critical  Essays. 

GeOEGB  DuNBAA*: 

Coliege  of  Edinlmrgkt  > 
la  Aug.  1825.      { 
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KO&TH  AMERICAN  POLITICS.      BY  A  GENDINK  YAKKEC. 

Probable  Separation  of  the  States;  Causes — considered  in  detail.    Georgia 
Resolutions,  dfc,  S^c.  d^c. 


.  We  had  occasion,  about  a  twdve« 
numth  ago,  (tee  yol.  XVI.  p.  69i,) 
ivhile  speaking  of  North  American  af- 
ftirs^  to  obsenre  that  a  separation  of 
the  States — a  probable  event,  in  our 

S anion — ^was  likely  to  proceed  from 
e  Tery  drcuinstances,  which,  accord* 
ing  to  the  hypothesis  of  Mr  Munroe, 
the  American  President,  as  put  forth 
in  his  remarkable  message  to  Congress, 
at  their  meeting  of  1 823,  were  so  many 
additional  guarantees  for  the  duration 
of  the  Federal  compact.  Our  opinion, 
though  hastily  expressed,  in  the  shape 
of  a  note,  was  gravely  made  up,  after 
much  deUberation,  much  inoniry,  and 
a  carefiil  examination  of  tne  whole 
auUect;  One  year  has  gone  over,  and 
we  have  had  no  reason  to  change  our 
bdtef,  though  very  unpopular,  and 
very  heterodox ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
much  to  confirm  us  in  it. 

Our  wishes  are  one  thing ;  our  sor- 
rowful conviction— our  fears,  another. 
We  pray  God — ^let  him  judge  of  our 
sincerity ;  let  him  deal  with  us,  ao« 
cording  to  our  truth— we  pray  God, 
with  lul  our  heart,  and  with  all  our 
soul,  that,  among  this  new  sisterhood 
of  republics,  there  may  be  a  perpetual 
peace,andaperpetual  union ; — wehope 
that  both  may  DC  for  ages ;  but  we  ao 
fear,  and  our  fear  is  confirmed,  with 
every  consideration  that  we  bestow  on 
thequestion ;  wedobelieYe,  and  our  be- 
lief grows  stronger  and  stronger  every 
day,  in  ^ite  of  our  wishes,  that, 
among  the  variety  of  people  who  go 
to  mdce  up  the  confederacy  of  states 
in  the  new  world,  there  does,  in  truth, 
exist — ^partly  on  account  of  their  geo- 
graphical situation,  which  includes 
every  kind  of  soil,  and  everv  sort  of 
climate,  with  every  degree  or  tempe- 
rature, and  nartly  on  account  of  the 
varied  moral  habits,  and  modifications 
of  character  resulting  therefirom — a 
secret,  vigorous,  and  ever  active  ten- 
dency to  disunion;  a  natural  tendency 
to  separation,  which  is  augmenting 
every  hour,  while  the  chief,  original 
cause  of  union— outward  pressure — 
is  abating  every  hour  in  force  and 
virtue ;  a  tendency  which,  because  of 
their  having  so  little  to  fbir  from 
abroad,  because  of  their  not  being 
crowded  into  coalition,  by  a  host  of 


warlike,  bad,  ambitious  neighbours, 
nor  beset  on  every  side  by  the  watch- 
ful, mighty  barbarian,  is  met  by  no 
counteracting  pow^r,  and  mu^t  of 
course,  therefore,  prevail— one  day  or 
another. 

We  believe  a  separation  to  be  ine- 
vitable, and  we  shall  give  our  reasons 
for  it,  before  we  have  done.  We  be-* 
lieve,  too,  that,  after  a  separation,  war 
will  arise,  great  mischief,  principali- 
ties, powers,  and  varied  forms  of  go-» 
Vemment  We  believe  that  America, 
both  Americas  indeed,  will  have  to 
go  through  a  series  of  trial,  ovo^Uirow, 
and  revMution,  very  much  like  that 
which  every  other  part  of  the  globe 
has  gone  through.  We  believe  that 
America  will  be  what  Europe  haa 
been,  what  Asia  has  been,  what  Africa' 
has  been— a  place  of  combat  for  do- 
minion, age  after  age.  But  we  do  not 
believe  that  a  separation  is  near ;  we; 
do  not  bdieve  that  a  civil  war  is  goings 
to  break  out  in  the  United  States  fx 
a  long  while ;  jnor  that  anybody  alive, 
who  knows  m  what  stuff  the  Greorgia 
Legislature  is  made,  will  care  a  fig  for 
the  vapouring  of  their  committee, 
whose  unadopted  "  resolutions"  have 
made  such  a  sdr  in  this  part  of  the 
world. 

We  had  no  time  to  give  all  our  rea- 
sons for  the  opinion  which  we  put 
fbrth,  when  it  was  put  forth,  nor 
space,  nor  inclination,  for  urging  those 
which  we  did  give,  as  wc  might  have 
urged  them,  at  another  time,  or  an- 
other place.  We  had  no  disposition 
to  trifle ;  no  room  to  be  serious,  with 
our  subject ;  and  we  touched  upon  it, 
as  we  did,  only  because  it  fell  in  with 
our  chief  nlan,  while  we  were  devout- 
ly engagea  in  preparing  the  way  for 
much  thoughtful  and  sober  discussion, 

Sthe  removal  of  many  idle  and  wick- 
prgudices  that  interfered  with  it, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

It  is  not  so  now.  We  have  room  for 
proof  this  year ;  and  leisure  for  it.  We 
are  not  afraid  of  tirinp:  people  to  death, 
now,  by  speaking  of  that,  which,  look 
upon  it  as  vou  will,  concerns  the  chief 
Interests  of^twb  great  empires.  We  be- 
c;an,  with  little  to  encourage  us.  We 
have  succeeded  so  far,  beyond  our  ex- 
pectation— almost  beyond  our  hope. 


sat  North  Ammcan  PkJiiks, 

We  hare  been  heard  patiently  on  every 
tide,  while  talking  about  America.  We 
hare  persuaded  men  to  hear  us,  while 
they  stood  in  our  way  with  uplifted 
weapons.  What  more  oould  we  ask,  if 
our  cause  be  just,  and  our  aim  truth  ? 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that 
much  good  has  come  of  our  enterprise, 
steady  ;  and  we  have  ground  for  hope 
that  more  will  come  of  it,  if  we  perse* 
vcre.  We  shall  persevere. 
.  Did  we  covet  popularity  on  dther 
side  of  the  great  waters,  the  populari- 
ty of  a  season,  rather,  we  shumld  pur- 
me  another  course :  we  should  keep 
away  from  the  sore  places,  which  are 
aoittered  over  the  institutions,  moral 
iqmI  poUticel,  of  both  hemispheres ; 
we  dmold  pour  out  a  fragrant  oil,  or 
^pcead  a  precious  ointment  over  the 
very  plague-spots,  which  we  are  now 
ontting  awav  with  a  sharp  kuife>  or 
Imming  witn  fire. 

•  A  truer  notion,  a  much  better  know- 
ledge of  the  American  people,  of  their 
habits,  views,  and  real  temper,  haa 
Wun  to  i^vail  in  this  country^  as 
w«U  as  in  Europe;  and  we  do  believe, 
heeauae  we  are  assured  of  it,  in  a  va- 
riety of  shapes,  by  men  who  have  no 
interest  in  deceiving  us,  that  much  of 
all  this  may  be  owing  to  the  papers 
which  have  appeared,  month  after 
month,  for  the  last  year  and  a  half,  in 
the  pages  of  this  very  Magazine.  If 
so,  we  have  only  to  say,  in  a  few 
words — Let  others  do  their  duty,  as 
we  have  done  ours,  and  every  sort  of 
unworthy  strife  will  cease  for  ever,  be- 
tween those  who  have  warred  for  a 
whole  age,  without  justification  or  ex- 
cuse; every  thought  of  mischief  be- 
tween the  wise,  able,  and  good  men  of 
two  powerful  states— one,  the  mother 
of  nations,  haughty  and  high,  as  the 
overshadowing  states  of  yore;  the 
other,  akin  though  she  be,  afar  off, 
and  youthful,  stamped  in  the  forehead 
with  a  sign  of  close  and  high  relation- 
ship, wearing  the  shape  of  her  proud 
lineage,  the  look  and  stature  of  high 
pedigree— proof  that  she  was  born  of 
that  mother ;  proof  in  her  carriage, 
•proof  in  her  tread,  proof  in  the  haugn- 
ty  sound  of  her  voice. 

We  do  not  speak  of  the  share,  which 
we  have  had  'in  this,  either  lightlv  or 
vain-gloriously,  be  that  share  mucn  qr 
little ;  but  we  speak  of  it,  because,  in 
our  opinion,  it  is  a  duty  ;  because  we 
believe  in  the  efficacy  of  truth,  how- 
ever, and  wherever  it  may  appear ;  and 
15 
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because  we  hope  that  others  of  Ame- 
rica, and  others  of  Great  Britain,  who 
have  studied  or  thoufl;ht  of  the  laws 
and  sympsthicQ,  which  unite  tlie  pb- 
litioaf  communities  of  our  earth,  may 
do,  as  we  have  done— or  better. 

Having  a  short  holiday  just  now,  and 
a  good  excuse  for  investigating  the 
sumect,  seriously,  and  thoroughly,  in 
the  late  proceedings  of  the  Georgia  Le- 
gislature— (which  we  regard  only  be- 
cause they  go  to  prove  a  single  fact, 
one  of  a  multitude,  upon  which  our 
opinion  is  founded) — we  shall  under- 
take herewith,  to  ^ve  our  reasons  for 
the  belief,  which  we  avowed  a  twelve 
month  ago,  rejecting  a  probable  se- 
paration of  the  States,  in  America. 

Our  doctrine  will  not  be  relished— « 
we  are  quite  aware  of  that,  by  the  con- 
tented of  America,  or  the  discontent- 
ed of  Great  Britain,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  our  political  wisdom ;  but 
our  facts  will  be  simple  and  few ;  our 
hypothesis  fair  ;  and  our  conclusioii« 
we  are  very  much  afraid,  inevitable. 

And  here,  we  must  bqg  leave  to 
quote  a  paragraph  or  two  from  the  pa- 
per of  June,  1824,  to  which  we  have 
referred;  so  that,  when  we  come  to  give 
a  rapid  historical  view  of  die  causes, 
which  have  led  to  the  dispute  be- 
tween Georgia  and  the  General  Govern- 
ment of  tSe  United  States — for  the 
true  causes,  after  all,  are  not  known, 
here,  we  may  be  understood  with  more 
ease,  and,  perhaps,  heard  with  more 
attention.  It  will  not  escape  the  reader, 
that  we  foretold,  a  year  ago,  much  of 
that,  which  has  lately  occurred^  in 
America.  We  have  no  miraculous 
power ;  we  do  not  prophesy ;  but  w^ 
believe  that  what  has  been,  will  be, 
or  may  be — wherefore,  we  chum  to  be 
heard. 

Our  opinion  was  conceived  in  the 
following  words— (See  as  above,  p. 
694)—"  If  the  United  States  were,  at 
this  hour,  situated  in  the  middle  of 
Europe;  or  if  a  separation  should  un- 
happily take  nlace  among  themselves, 
(a  very  probable  event,  notwithstand- 
ing Mr  Munroe's  ingenious  and  plau- 
sible supposition,)  they  would  soon  be 
obliged  to  keep  up  a  standing  army, 
or  militia  continually  under  arms ;  to 
choose  military  men  for  dvil  offices ; 
to  reward  the  popular  favourites,  who, 
in  time  of  war,  would,  of  course,  be 
the  most  fortunate  and  adventurous  of 
their  military  jnen,  by  the  highest 
offices ;    to  give  the  President   the 
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Sower  of  deobriiig  war  ;  and  prdba* 
ly  to  keep  him  in  office  during  life, 
purtly  on  Account  of  his  experience, 
partly  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  elec* 
tioneering  oontroyersy,  and  pardy, 
whatever  he  might  be^  under  the  fear 
of  changing  for  the  worse." 

To  mt  above,  which  is  our  text,  in 
some  measure,  fbr  a  part  of  our  pre- 
sent article,  was  addea  the  following 
note,  which  may  require  the  exhibition 
of  more  proof  than  we  were  th^n  at 
liberty  to  give : — "  Mr  Munroe,  in  his 
last  messfliffe,  speaks  of  the  remarkable 
faculty,  inherent,  as  he  supposes,  ia 
the  constitution  of  the  American  con- 
federacj,  by  virtue  of  which,  on  the 
admission  of  evenr  new  State,  the 
chance  of  separation  is  diminished^ 
while  the  strength  of  the  whole  is  aug« 
mented. 

**  Mr  Munroe  is  mistaken,  llie 
confederacy  is  already  too  large:  The 
longer  the  sceptre,  the  more  unma- 
nageable it  will  always  be.  Sources  of 
dimence  abready  exist,  and  are  con- 
tinually multmmi^.  Ilie  alleged  en- 
eroachment  or  the  Supreme  Court,  as 
^e  supreme  judiciary  of  die  country, 
upon  tiie  legislative  power,  under  pre- 
tence of  construction,  which  amounts, 
in  r«dity,  to  legislation  ;  the  disputes 
between  Viisinia  and  Kentucky ;  the 
sectional  pr^indiees ;  the  real  inequa- 
lity of  taxation  and  representation,  are 
some  of  these.  In  tact,  every  State 
has  its  own  particular  grievances ;  and, 
of  coone,  if  you  augment  the  number 
of  States,  you  augment  the  number  of 
their  grievances,  and,  therefbre,  the 
causes  of  separation  : — ^Because,  if  one 
desire  to  separate,  and  is  afraid  of  be- 
ing prevented,  by  ibrc^  she  will  com- 
Upe  with  oUiers,  until  sufficiently 
ttroqg— eadi  helping  to  relieve  the 
dther.  lliese  grievances  are  not  fdt 
now  ;  but,  in  a  time  of  war,  with  an 
enemj  at  the  door,  and  heavy  taxes 
pressing  them  down,  as  they  suppose, 
vneqqauy,  slmost  every  State  will 
have  the  disposition  to  dictate  some 
sort  of  terms  to  die  rest,  and  the  power, 
very  often,  to  enforce  her  claims, 
whether  just  or  unjust.  The  last  war 
was  fVill  of  warning  on  this  point." 

Such  was  the  language  that  we 
held  more  than  a  year  apo,  concerning 
a  part  of  the  causes,  which  we  believe, 
must  lead,  one  day  or  other,  to  a  dis- 
solution of  the  confederacy ;  and  we 
refer  to  the  paper  in  which  our  opi- 
nion appears — aldiongh  Ibe  one  b  not 
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so  caxeftiny  expressed,  nor  the  other 
so  well  written  as  we  could  wish— with 
a , feeling  of*  pride,  because  we  know 
that,  inalit4e  space,  it  contains  much 
truth—- tnith,  which  only  requires  a 
page  or  two  of  illustration,  84ch  as  we 
are  now  ready  widi,  «id  a  iei^  words 
of  explanation,  to  be  clear  and  ol>vi« 
ous.  Our  opinions  are  jpeculiar,  so  far . 
as  they  regard  the  political  affiurs  of 
North  America;  and  we  desire  to 
show,  once  fbr  idl,  the  true  founda*' 
tions  thereof,  before  it  is  too  late ;  be^ 
fere  that  which  we  have  said  of  die 
future,  in  this  very  Mwaxine,  shidl  be 
for  ever  oonfbuniJed  with  what  othecs 
have  said  of  the  past :  before  prophe-. 
cy,  that  pn^ecy,  whidi  ii  permitted 
stUl,  to  the  men  of  our  earth,  whfle 
watching  the  pn^gress  of  empire,  shall 
have  become  history. 

Our.  creed  is  very  brief:  we  shiA* 
now  declare  it.,  Our  notions  are  very 
decided— in  this,  matter :  we  are  go* 
ing  to  publiah  thena.  Our  facts-wir» 
facts :  we  shall  put  a  few  upon  record. 
But,  before  we  do  .this,  that  we  may 
not  be  charged  with  hostility,  or  pre- 
judice towutL  America,  the  Umted 
States,  die  government,  or  the  people, 
therec^;  that  we  may  not  be  mistaken 
at  aU,  either  in  this  country  or  that— 
for  we  are  not  afraid  of  the  conse- 
quences, and  would  not  appear  to  be 
afraid  oif  them — ^it  may  be  wdl  to 
throw  off  our  mask,  avow  the  plain 
truth,  and  prepare  for  the  ijvorst.  We 
shall^we  oo;  very  sure  tljat  o^  mo^ 
dvesi  like  our  ownipuA  will  endure  the 
investigation,  uidethe  trial,  of  years. 
We  acknqwledge,  therefore,  that  we 
have  hitherto  worn  a  di^ise,— fbr 
no  bad,  or  idle,  or  common  purpose, 
however;  but  simply  to  know  it  our 
language  or  manner  would  betray  us  ; 
if  our  thought  or  feeling;  our  preju- 
dice toward  any  ether  people,  or  par<« 
tiality  towards  our  own,  would  ^ow 
that  we  are — ^what  we  are— alfogethefr, 
American ;  American,  by  birth,  by, 
parentage,  and  by  education— •''  Yan-< 
xee,".  we  believe,  and  hope,  to  t^e 
back*bone.  We  acknowledge  this« 
now ;  we  throw  off  our  doak ;  we  «re 
satisfied  with  our  experiment  here; 
and  shall  pursue  it  no  longer.  We 
have  been  heard,  fiiirly;  we  have 
been  tried,  fairly — on  our  o#n  me- 
rits. We  have  been  judged  of,  with- 
out fear,  and  without  favour ;  bv  what 
we  have  done,  or  rather,  by  wnat  we 
have  said ;  not  by  the  place  of  our 
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birth.  We  Tiarve  been  regarded  here, 
as  one  of  this  people.  Nobody  can 
say,  nowr — the  time  has  gone  by,  for 
tlurt — ^nobody  can  say  now,  that  we 
hare  been  praised,  or  qnoted,  with  fa- 
vour, because  we  were  from  the  New 
World ;  a  stranger,  claiming  the  rights 
of  a  stranger;  a  sort  of  gentle  savage 
whose  pranks  are  tolerated  in  hi^ 
lift,  bemuse  nothing  better  can  be  ex- 
pected of  a  savage ;  a  wild  American 
author,  who,  being  taught,  *'  as  we 
teach  an  ape ;"  when  he  gets  hold  of 
a  pen,  cuts  a  few  capers  with  it,  and 
flies  for  reftige,  in  his  dread  of  criti- 
cton,  to  the  hospitality,  the  compas- 
sion, the  household  gods,  the  pity, 
the  table  and  fire-side  of  those,  before 
whom  he  is  going  to  play  off.  No- 
body can  charge  us  with  attempting 
to  soothe  or  flatter ;  coax  or  wheedle. 
We  have  sought  for  justice,  not  for 
mercv.  We  determined,  whatever 
diould  come  of  us,  to  prevail,  if  we 
did  prevail,  in  such  a  way,  that  no- 
body should  be  able  to  escape  ffom 
his  avowed  opinion,  whether  favour- 
able or  otherwise,  by  saying  that  he 
knew  us  to  be  American — that  he 
spoke  of  us,  therefore,  not  as  an  Eng- 
Uah  writer,  who  would  have  been  trieil 
with  more  severity ;  but,  as  an  Ame- 
rican writer,  entitled,  of  course,  to 
be  treated  with  much  greater  indul- 
gence.. 

We  have  been  regarded  here,  we 
aav,  88  one  of  this  people ;  and  we 
might  say,  everywhere,  save  by  those, 
who  have  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  from  outward  evidence, — proof, 
obtained  by  travelling  out  of  the  re- 
cord, on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic; 
or  by  those,  who  have  doubted  a  lit- 
tle, because  we  have  not  been  so  bit- 
ter wiA  America,  and  all  that  regards 
America,  as  the  ^hion  was.  And  if 
two  or  three  able  men  have  conjectu- 
red, as  they  have,  in  this  country, 
€hat  we  were  no  subject  of  the  British 
empire,  neitiber  English,  Scotch,  nor 
Irish,  because,  in  their  opinion,  we 
have  not  been  severe  enough  on  the 
people,  or  institutions  of  America ;  a 
multitude  in  that  country  have  looked 
vpon  us,  all  the  time,  as  eitber  Eng- 
lish, or  Irish,  or  Scotch,  because.  In 
iheir  opinion,  we  have  always  been 
much  too  severe  both  on  the  in- 
stitutions and  people  of  America. — 
Who  can  doubt  our  impartiality,  af- 
ter tbb  ?  Does  it  not  show  th&t  we 
are  though  impartial  here,  if  so  few 


have  suspected  our  bir^-place,  from 
what  we  have  said,  while  running  a 
sort  of  parallel  between  it  and  other 
<ajuntrie6?  Nay — doos  it  not  argue 
that  we  are  impartial — ^that  we  are 
so  in  truth,  if,  while  we  are  giring 
out  our  testimonv,  day  after  day,' 
month  after  montn,  we  arc  believed 
by  each  party,  or  by  some  of  eaclt 
party,  to  oelong  to  the  other  ?  Is  it 
not  proof  indeed,  so  far  as  it  goes,  if, 
while  the  Britisli,  or  a  part  of  the 
British,  believe  us  to  be  American,  a 
part  of  the  Americans  believe  us  to  be 
British ;  or,  what  is  much  worse,  an 
apostate  from  the  cause  Of  our  belo- 
ved home— the  home  of  our  noble 
fathers? 

But  enough.  Our  disguise,  we  have 
done  with,  for  ever.  Wc  throw  it  off7 
in  this  way — ^acknowledging  as  we  do 
so,  why  it  was  adopted,  partly  to  jus- 
ti^  ourselves  for  what  we  have  done, 
hitherto;  parfly  to  prove  our  since- 
rity; and  partly  to  secure  attention 
hereafter. 

■  Now  for  the  creed  of  wliidi  we 
spoke.  We  believe  that  the  TTnifed 
States  of  North  America  cannot  re- 
main together  long — because  they  are 
powerful,  rich,  and  populous.  We 
believe  that  if  tfiey  were  crowded  back 
into  their  original  territory;  if  they 
did  not  multiply  so  fkst ;  it  they  were 
much  weaker;  not  so  rich ;  more  ex- 
posed ;  or  more  apprehensive,  they 
would  be  much  better  off.  They  cover 
too  much  earth,  now.  The  tide  of 
their  population  is  broad  and  shallow 
-*it  spreads,  but  without  any  ferti- 
lizing eflect,  from  the  Atlantic,  to  the 
Pacific,  from  Nora  Scotia  to  New' 
Spain.  It  is  too  unequal,  for  great 
purposeftr-here,  scarcely  wetting  the 
soil;  there,  overflowing  its  barriers,* 
or  tearing  up  the  eartb--only  to  leave 
it  barren  ;  or  abiding  in  deep,  stfll  re- 
servoirs, apart  from  the  chief  stream. 

The  people  of  die  United  States  are 
unsafe ;  the  confederacy  itself,  in  our 
opinion,  is  unsafe,  because  of  their 
larffe  territory,  spreading  over  such  a 
variety  of  soil,  under  such  a  variety  of 
climate;  because  they  have  so  bttle 
to  fear  from  abroad;  because  they 
have  no  common  peril  to  keep  them 
together,  such  as  they  had,  in  the  ori- 
gin of  their  politick  birth;  in  the 
by-gone  days  of  their  coaUtion ;  be- 
cause they  have  little  communi^  of 
interest  now ;  and  because  that  ifttle 
is  becoming  less  and  less^  every  hour. 
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AmA  yet,  we  bdi«?«i  tlKH^  not 
fliiich  given  to  paradox,  tliat  wuen  a 
aepvation  ooeura,  it  will  take  olace  in 
a  tima  of  war— a  time  o£  perils  froqi 
mbfoad* 

Let  na  dear  up  this.  GnBi  peril 
-would  aiakc  them  fitroug,  where  lew 
{leril  would  make  them  weak.  An 
eqvality  of  preaanre^  on  every  aide, 
oodi  aa  that  whieh  they  lelt  some 
fi  Ay  years  ago^  when  every  member  i^f 
Urn  whole  waa  a  maritMne  slate^  ac- 
aamihle  on  the  Atkntic  £rontierj  with 
aea*nort8»  eommeree^  and  ahlpa  at  riahj 
womd  on^  cauae  the  porta  unite,  in 
froporftkm  tolfae  pfesaure  ;V0idd  <»ily 
aerve,  therefore^  to  conaolidate  the 
4imon ;  while  a^  preaaiire  that  was  un- 
equal would  operate,  of  course*  to  d&- 
4mkk  the  parts*  in  proportion  to  the 
pfesaure :  and  would  therefore  only 
.weaken  the  nnien. 

-  But  already^  the  twentv^four  parte, 
whi^  go  to  make  up  the  whole  of 
the  "  Unitsd  Statm"— we  aay  no- 
4hm9  of  te  ^'tenitonee/'  which  an 
■minceriKMated*  or  unpeopled,  yet ; 
and  wmch,  though  not  looked  npon 
aa  a  part  of  thia  mi^y  whok*  are 
^uite  enough  to  make  such  anotiber, 
of-^dbready,  these  twenty-four  parte 
occupy  so  mueh  earth,  are  to  wealthy 
and  so  popukos  (a  part  of  thein,  too, 
and  a  very  laiige  part  being  so  remote 
£rom  the  sea  board,  as  to  he  inaeccasi- 
hie  to  the  mimries  of  war^-external 
war,  we  shonU  say)  that  no  equal 
/■vMarr  can  ever  be  applied  again,  to 
4faeir  Mend  asaociatioB.  Of  amraa, 
-therefore^  we  argue,  that  a  foreign  war 
would  operate  aa  1010900/  preBsure; 
•aad  aerve  rather  to  atueebloj  than  to 
tettfy  the  present  poHtieal  unkm. 

-  We  behove,  too,  that  if  the  very 
same  people  were  driven  back  to  the 
limits  of  their  territory,  in  1776  ;  and 
witfaheld  from  passing  over  those  li- 
mits, by  a  superior  power,  they  would 
be  more  happ^,  more  formidable, 
much  more  umted,  and  much  less 
likely  to  separate,  for  mischief 

It  is  a  part  of  omr  creed*  alee,  that 
if,  when  they  were  thus  driven  back, 
they  were  divided  by  the  same  power, 
from  the  rest  of  our  earth,  by -a-desert 
like  a  sea ;  a  wall  of  iron,  or  fire  ;* 
another  Atlantic,  or  any  sort  of  bar- 
rier, beyond  which  their  surplus  po- 
pulation could  never  pass,  but  in  the 


shape  of  a  oolon;^  such  aa  a  common- 
wealth of  bees  will  throw  off,  at  every 
generation ;  or  such  as  the  powerful 
maritime  states  of  yore  got  rid  of, 
wlien  they  shipped  off  the  rasher  part 
of  their  idle  young*  day  after  day,  to 
shores  that  were  Hke  tlie  shores  of  an- 
other world ;  so  far  off*  that  nothing 
was  to  be  fe^ed  from  their  hostility 
CHT  ambiti<m ;  it  is  a  part  of  our  creed, 
we  say,  that  if  this  could  be  done  for 
the  United  States ;  or*  in  other  words, 
if  that  which  is  altogether  impossiblfe 
could  be  done*  the  sisterhood  of  r^ 
puhUcs  mjght  endure  till  the  end  qf 
time*  very  much  as  they  have  endured 
hitherto  ;-— otherwise  not*  By  aU 
which*  wo  mean,  that*  if  they  were 
shut  up  within  a  territory*  not  mor^ 
than  a  quarter  part  as  large  as  that 
which  they  now  overshadow  with  a 
aort  of  penumbra  ;  and  if  they  were 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
aa  the  continent  of  America  is  now — 
by  a  wide  sea*  there  is  nothing,  we 
believe*  either  in  the  people,  or  in 
their  nmde  of  government,  unfavour- 
able to  their  duration  as  a  State.  In 
such  a  case*  the  In^es  and  feara  would 
be  the  same ;  their  views,  their  habits, 
.very  much  the  same  ;  their  laws,  lan- 
guage* and  literature,  if  not  precisely 
the  same^  very  much  more  alike  than 
they  are  now,  and  altogether  morie 
alike,  than  they  will  be,  fifty  yean 
from  this* 

Owing  to  the  extent  of  their  terri- 
tory, now*  which  is  greater,  perhaps, 
than  that  of  the  Roman  empire*  at 
any  time,  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
things,  for  all  the  confederated  mem^ 
hers  to  be  nut  in  jeopardy,  alike*  as 
they  have  been*  heretofore ;  to  feel  a 
commcm  hope*  or  a  ooonnon  fear*  such 
as  they  did  feel,  when  they  first  asso^ 
dated ;  such  aa  they  do  feel,  now*  ip 
a  less  degree ;  and  such  as  they  wouljl 
oenthiUe  to  feel,  whatever  might  luqp- 
pen,  if  they  occupied  only  a  fourth 
part  of  the  land  which  they  do  occupy. 

4jid  owing  to  that  very  cause*  the 
prodijgious  extent  of  their  territory,  a 
HHdtitude  of  new  and  pecuUar  habits* 
opinions*  views,  antipathies,  aad  bit- 
ter jealousies,  have  sprung  up*  hi  seve- 
ral ports  of  the  country.  How  could 
it  be  otherwiee*  indeed^  when  the  Fe- 
deral power  strelches  from  sea  to  stf ; 
from  the  rude,  rough  skies,  and  sterile 


*  A  wall  of  CAtria,  perhaps,  were  not  enough. 
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regions  of  the  nortlij  tway  to  the 
fruitful^  warmer  aoirth;  mm  the 
rocky  soil.  Where  white  *meii  labour, 
to  ^e  scented  earth,  where  they  sleep ; 
from  the  hills,  which  are  never  in 
flower,  to  the  mighty  plain,  which  is 
always  in  Howor ;  from  the  abodes  of 
men,  who  do  their  chief  bnsiiiess  with 
ships ;  live  by  Ae  great  Ike  ;  fidi  npa 
part  of  their  weal^  from  it,  and  look 
tipon  the  saibr,  as  worthy  of  protec- 
tion at  all  hazard,  ^ven  to  the  aiiodeof 
those  who  never  saw  a  id»ip,  or  a  salt- 
water fish,  jand  care  about  as  much  for 
the  aailor,  as  a  good  seaman  would 
care  for  a  shepherd ;  from  a  country, 
the  people  of  which  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  hardy,  poor,  kborious, 
equal,  and  flree— m  other  words,  re- 
publican ;  to  a  countrr,  the  peopk  of 
which  cannot  be,  ana  are  not,  either 
bardy,  laborious,  or  equal ;  cannot  be, 
and  are  not  free :  f  for  about  one  half, 
now,  are  slaves  ;)  go  not,  and,  we  be- 
lieve, cannot  ever  ei\joy  equal  power 
and  equal  rights ;  or,  in  other  words, 
pannot  be,  ahd  are  not  repubUcaa  ? 

Thefact  i^,  that,  already,  the  twenty- 
four  States  are  banning  to  subdivide 
into  four  large  divisions,  or  circles, 
irith  each  a  separate,  and  rather  pecu- 
liar interest  Names  are  already  given 
to  these  very  divisions.  One  is  com- 
posed of  the  New  England  or  Eastern 
States ;  a  second  of  the  Middle  States ; 
a  third  of  the  Southern  States ;  and  a 
fourth  of  the  Western  Sutes.* 

Another  division,  however,  which 
is  beginning  to  be  Uiought  of,  would 
seem  to  be  ipore  natural.  It  is  Uiat, 
whidi  divides  the  confederacy  into 
halves,  instep  of  quarters ;  and  ef- 
fectuaUy  separates  tine  two,  by  the  in- 
terpodtion  of  the  Alleghanies.  Hie 
W^tem  States,  or  those  on  the  west- 
^m  nde  of  th^  Alleghanies,  have  pe- 
culiar habits,  a  peculiar  interest,  and 
views  of  their  own.  The  Atlantic 
States  have  other  views,  other  habita. 


l&ryland,    . 
Viri^ia,      •    • 
North  Csrollna, 
South  Csrolina, 
Geoigia,      .    • 
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«nd  qute  anoUier  interest.  Oae  set 
of  States  are  commercial ;  the  other-* 
€rod  knows  what— anything  bntoom- 
nerdal  though.*  And  mre,  Inr  the 
way,  if  we  had  room,  we  would  give 
a  sKetdi  of  the  people,  and  show,  after 
a  more  particular  tehion,  how  these 
habits  and  views  have  grown  «p,  wad 
wliat  they  are ;  but  we  have  not,  and 
sludl  reserve  so  much  of  our  yiustia- 
tion,  for  another  article. 

We  have  now  fabhshod  our  creed 
hi  this  matter.  We  haf«  now  riiown 
whv,  in  our  ophiion,  the  oonftdeiaey 
will  not  endure  ;  wl^  it  was  that  we 
contradicted  Mr  Munroe^  who  saw  m 
the  variety  of  interest,  which  every 
new  people  brought  into  the  ooofede* 
racy,  nothing  but  a  new  guarantee 
for  die  durmtioQ  thereof;  in  the  per- 
petual augmentetieii  of  territory,  and 
rapid  increase  of  population,  thaa 
which  we  could  not  see,  an  augmen- 
tation of  power  to  the  whole;  why  it 
vras  that  we  said  a  separation  wc^ 
be  likely  to  occur  in  a  time  of  war— 
of  outward  pressure,  pehl^misery,  sad 
strife ;  although,  but  for  a  time  of  war 
—of  outward  pressure,  perfl,  misery, 
and  strife,  there  never  would  have 
been  a  political  union  of  these  verv 
States;  and  why,  to  say  all  in  a  wor^ 
why  it  is  that  we  entertain  a  belief  so 
unfike  that,  whidi  is  universal  in 
America,  and  veiy  general  in  Europe. 

A  few  facts  now;  and  we  have  deine 
with  our  8ul](|ect,  for  a  while.  1st,  The 
New  England  States  have  no  slaves ; 
the  Middle  States,  verjiem;  theWest- 
em,  a  few,  rapidly  Increasmg,  how- 
ever;andtheSoutfiemaboutl,100,000» 
while  the  free  whites  do  not  esLceed 
1,300,000.  9dly,  The  Uadcs  are  g8i»- 
ing  every  day  on  the  whites,  in  a  frar- 
fru  ratio ;  the  rate  of  increase  for  each, 
in  the  five  Atlantic  States  ^ere  sla^ 
very  is  permitted,  being  aa  follows, 
from  17901,  to  18^0. 


31  per  cent. 
38     — 
70      — 
84      — 


Whiter    13peroentb 
-.       24      — 

—  30      -^ 
— »       44      *• 
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Whereby,  we  perceive  that^  in  two  of  the  States^  North  Carolina  and 
[aryland,  the  blacks  multiply  Qore  than  twice  as  fast  as  the  whites;  and 


*  ^e  not^  3  aofl  4  at  the  end  of  this  article^ 


half  faster,  amy.  The  white  popiil». 
tkm  of  the  StateM,  where  sUirery  18  not 
pemutted,  on  the  Atlantic  (that  ia, 
<)f  the  New  Engkod  Sutes,  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pomsylntnia, 
and  Ddaware,)  niuhiplied  more  than 
twice  aa  fiist,  aa  the  white  popfulation 
of  the  abovo-ennmerated  States,  from 
1790,  to  1810. 

From  which  three  facts,  we  infbri 
^t  the  difl^venees,  which  hare  been 
eansed  between  the  States  which  do 
not  hold  slaresyaiidthe  States^  which 
^  bccaose  of  the  slaves,  wUl  oor« 
tinne  to  incKase^ — that  the  day  is 
not  £ff  off,  when  the  coloured  popn* 
latioB  of  Manrknd,  Vkginia,  North 
Carolina,  Soam  Carolina,  and  Greor- 
•fia,  will  be  too  nndk  for  the  white 
popvfetion  thereof  :'*4bat  war  wili 
«nse,  in  sU  hnman  pmbability,  first 
between  die  whites  and  blacks  of  the 
States  which  do  hold  slsTes;  and, 
afterwards,  between  the  States  whidi 
do;,  and  the  States  which  do  not  hold 
davcs.  And  why?  Because  the  peo- 
ple, who  do  not,  however  much  they 
mi^t  feel  for,  and  nity  those,  who 
do^  woidd  ntiliet  wish,  in  a  servile 
war,  for  the  complete  emancipation  of 
the  blacks,  for  ever,  than  toit  their 
snl^ogation  to  renewed  slavery— 
which  they  abhor,  in  every  possible 
shape ;  micht  keep  aloof,  petbaps,  in 
the.  time  of  sach  war,  aU^ng,  what 
in  vtry  tme^  tbit,  in  spite  of  all  they 
eouklurge,or  say,  in  spite  of  all  thchr 
prsyers,  and  all  thdr  entreaties,  year 
after  year,  age  after  age*  their  white 
brethren  of  uie  South  had  persisted  in 
holding  theirfeUow-creatnres  in  bond* 
age,  without  rq;ard  fi>r  the  common 
welJbre ;  lau^nnsr  to  scorn  the  chief 
right  of  those,  who  are  made  in  the 
great  hnage  of  Grod^betweea  whom 
-and  whoae  wrath,  in  the  day  of  retri- 
bution, it  were  not  wise  to  interfere  ; 
and  thereby  setting  His  law,  the  great 
law  of  thdr  politiod  association,  with 
liberty  and  eqvudity  both,  at  naught ; 
or,  if  they  arould  not  keep  aloof,  in 
this  way,  saying  to  the  slave  dealer, 
''  as  you  have  sown,  vou  may  reap/' 
they  would  be  charspea  with  a  lack  of 
brotherly  affection,  or  seal ;  with  "  over 
righteousness,*'  or,  peradventnre,  with 
encouraging  the  slaves,  or  taking  their 
part ;  and  a  civil  war,  in  either  case, 
according  to  our  belief,  would  be  the 
natural  consequence. 

But,  whilewe  are  speaking  of  these 
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two  yeat  evils  ■  ■  the  wagamit/Amk  of 
States,  and  the  increase  of  slavery — 
eitber  of  which  were  enough  to  bnng 
about  a  separation,  though  everything 
else  were  fsvonmble  to  union,  it  may 
be  well  te  add,  perhaps,  tiiat  great  aa 
they  are,  and  mudi  as  they  are  to  be 
sorrowed  for,  by  every  thoughtful, 
wise,  or  good  man,  thore  is  no  sueb 
iMng  as  a  cure  for  them — in  o«r  opi« 
nion.    We  do  not  qualify  the  words 
atall.    The miidikf  IS  in  the  nature 
of  thiiM;8.    There  is  no  cure,  no  te« 
me^  Mr  cither  ;  and  if  the  coaUtion 
should  escape  every  other  dtoease,  and 
every  odier  trial,   and  survive  the 
Ganges  of  war— the  trial  in  chief— it 
will  be  destroyed,  one  day,  or  odier, 
by  slavery  and  its  natural  conseqneiH 
ces,  or  by  the  growth  of  new  States : 
For,  so  long  aspeoide  thrive,  so  long 
9a  babies  are  made  black  or  white  in 
the  United  States  of  North  America, 
so  long  will  it  be  necessary  to  treat 
them  as  bond  or  free,  equal  or  un» 
■equal,  frienda  or  foes.    And  so  long 
as  the  tide  of  population  sets  toward 
the  ihrntiers,  whither  it  will  set,  for 
aye,  so  long  will  it  be  necessary  to 
pursue  it,  with  Federsl  jiviadiction. 
So  long  as  die  material  for  new  placea 
will  keep  sprin^png  up,  in  the  great 
meadows,  or  wilderness,  beyond  the 
power  of  the  dd  States,  so  long  must 
the  Federal  authority  continue  to  in- 
terfere and  cut  the   material  inta 
shape.  Whenever  the  stragglers    the 
fbrlom  hope.  Who  delight  in  keeping 
a  little  beyond  the  readi  of  law — the 
adventurous)  hardy,  rou^  white  sa- 
vages, who  always  march  a-head  of 
their  incorporated  brethren,  are  col- 
lected, in  a  sufficient  force,  at  one 
]Maticalar  spot,  they  must  b6  incorpo<b 
rated  too,  in  some  shape  or  other,  an4 
reclaimed  in  part,  whfle  another  pssi 
pushes  on  a-head,  as  befcnre.    If  no-> 
thing  be  done,  by  the  Federal  power/ 
if  no  visible  autfa^rity  be  asserted  over 
them,  they  will  turn  out  a  body  of  out« 
laws:  ifanythingbedone>itmustbeoi» 
what  are  considered  equal  tema  They 
must  be  admitted  into  the  Union,  first,, 
as  a  "  Territory,"  then,  as  a  "  State/* 
and  if  they  are  so  admitted  on  equal 
terms,  they  are  friends—- for  a  while  ; 
if  Jiot,  enemies,  for  eVe»r  The  United 
States,  therefore,  by  admitting  State 
after  State,  into  the  Union>  are  choos- 
ing the  least  of  three  evils, — though  a 
very  great  one. 
We  have  now  to  enumerate  a  few 
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other  etmn  lor  quatvd,  which  htve 
a{>pearedof  late,  funong  the  tiaterhooci, 
with  a  few>  which  are  bcgioDiBg  to 
appear.* 

I.  Morals  avd  habits  are  unlike; 
and  are  becoming  more  ao,  every  year* 
The  peoi^e  of.  the  north  aie  induttri* 
ous  and  fmgaL  Thcae  of  the  soalh 
are  not, — (more  of  this  at  another 
time,  though)-*WhateTer  ia  done  hy 
(he  New  En^^der,  is  done  b^  hard 
work ;  by  downright  kbour — ^hia  own 
labour.  In  the  south,  oddly  enough, 
to  be  sure,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
hard  work ;  and  whatever  is  done,  be 
it  little  or  much,  is  done  by  slavea* 
The  southern  white  is  very  unlike  the 
northern  white.  Uis  polities  are  dif* 
ferent,  his  carriaspe  through  life,  his 
religion,  his  mosal  behavwur.  One  is 
a  natural  bom  aristocrat — a  lord,  from 
his  birth ;  while  the  other  is  a  natural 
bom  republican.  tThis  k)oks  upon  la- 
bour as  a  privilege,  a  duty^  a  tning  to 
be  proud  of;  that,  as  unworthy  c^  a 
white  man  ;  as  a  badge  oi  inferior  ser- 
vitude ; — affecting  thekiboiious,  brave, 
warlike,  haughty  Spartan,  thus  far, 
.  but  no  £yrtberu  Can  such  people,  or 
the  children  of  such  people,  ever  asai>- 
eiate  with  true  cordiality  ^ 

II.^*the  soil  and  climate  are  unlike ; 
wherefore  the  productions  are  unlike. 
Those  of  the  south  are  half  spostSF- 
•neons,  of  more  value,  and  such,  in  al- 
most every  case,  that  other  nations 
liave  need  of  them,  and  would  send 
for  them,  in  ships  of  their  own,  if  the 
ships  of  the  n(nth  were  not  employed 
4n  their  tranqiortation.  The  people  of 
the  south  are  not  oommerda),  tner»- 
4bre  have  not  to  find  out  a  market  fbr 
their  produce,  in  everv  part  of  the 
world.  The  planters  c^  the  south  are 
rich ;  the  £M'niers  of  the  nor^  poor. 
It  is  mudi,  if  the  capital  of  one  is 
•doubled,  in  the  eou^rse  of  a  long  life : 
it  is  not  much,  if  the  cafntal  of  the 
other  is  doubled  in  eig^t  or  ten  years. 
-The  men  of  the  north  are  shipwng^tB, 
fishermen,  breeders  of  cattle,  mer^ 
diants,  and  manufacturers.  They  have 
to  go  abroad  for  their  market,  md  a 
cargo  of  this  will  undergo  a  score  of 
transmutations,  before  it  appears  in 
the  shape  of  cash.  It  is  not  uneom- 
mon  for  a  New  England  ship  to  be  gone 
three  years  on  what  is  called  a  trading 
voyage.  Here  is  another  fruitful  source 


of  diseoiiten4»  various  hahitndes^  bit- 
ter jealousy,  and  rivalship. 

1 1  LThe  manufacturing  power,  which 
is  now  prodigious,  in  Ammca,  and  tht 
commercial  power^  which  has  been  al- 
together paramount,  arc  now  in  array 
against  each  other,  while  the  agricuU 
tural'^xmer,  induding  the  growers  of 
com,  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  rioe,  in- 
digo, and  sugar-cane,  is.  in  array 
r'nst  both;  alleging  that,  beesuse 
commercial  States  are  importers, 
exportera,  and  earriers,  for  the  whale 
confederacy;  and  because  the  mama- 
faeturing  States  have  htd,  heavy  pr»> 
lecting  duties  laid  for  the&l  pur^cukr 
advantage,  the  other  Staler  which  aie 
neither  eommeidal  norminnfarhuring, 
are  cendered,  in  truth,  tributary  to 
them.  It  has  gone  so  for,  thn  quaiw 
rel  between  the  two  partiea,  one  of 
which  is  eoBuneroial,  And  the  other 
manufacturing,  that  sevenai  hig^  oA- 
ces,  not  only  of  the  individual,  bttt  of 
the  general  gonremment,  hava  been 
sought  for,  and,  wo  bdieve,  obteined, 
bv  peraons,  who  came  out  openly  aa 
aimoates  of  one  party,  or  candidates 
of  the  other ;  whafe  the  offloo  of  Pton- 
dent,  or  Chief  Magistrate  of  Ike  wbafe 
Union,  has  lately  been  the  prise,  for 
whkh  the  agricultural  party  were  in 
arrav  against  the  ethtf  two.  Here  is 
anotker  apple  d  diaoerd* 

IV^.  The  people  of  the  Eastern,  or 
New  EndUnd  States,  are  a  peculiar 
people*  We  have  n«  time  now  to 
fhvell  wpan  their  peeuliari ties;  but  we 
may  do  it,  hereafter.  They  are  calkd 
Yankees ;  a  term  of  reproach  with  all, 
who  are  bom  to  the  south  of  New 
England,  whidi  is  now  made  up  of  afe 
statea,  namely,  Msasachuaetta,  New 
Hampshire,ConiieQtiout,  Rhodeldand, 
and  Maine ;  the  two  last,  of  whidi 
have  been  carved  out  of  the  original 
territory,  sinee  the  dedaration  of  i»- 
^bpendencew  The  Yankets,  herwevBT, 
aeem  proud  of  the  title;  and  pcteUode 
themsdves,  agreeably  enough,  thai  it 
is  derived  from  Yammio,  the  nsme*^ 
so  the  story  goes,  of  a  warlike  Indian 
tribe,  that  never  were  eon(|ueDe^**ne- 
ver  heard  of,  they  might  say^  The 
truth  is,  if  we  ma^  bdieve  Dr  Gor- 
don, whospeids  of  It,  in  his  huege  Hia- 
tory  of  the  American  War,  (voi.  I.  p. 
481  ;)  the  truth  is,  tiiat  the  weed 
Yankee  ia  a  cant  word,  which  came 


*  We  tliaU  refer  to  these  hereafter,  as  titles  I.  JL  111.  %se. 
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into  use  antoiig  the  studeiKs  ftt  Har-^ 
▼ard  CcXlege,  near  Boston^  about  tlie 
^ear  1713  (much  as  the  familiar  say- 
ing of  ••  Hobson's  choice"  came  into 
use  at  Cambridge,  here.*)  It  was  ap- 
plied to  whateyer  was  good,  or  better 
than  usual.  Thus,  by  a  Yankee  heart, 
s  Yankee  head,  or  Yankee  cider,  was 
meant  a  good  heart,  a  good  head,  or 
good  cider.  It  was  caught  up,  after- 
wards, in  the  American  war,  by  -the 
British  troops ;  and  is  now  applied,  by 
the  people  of  New  England,  to  them- 
selines;  by  the  rest  of  the  confederacy, 
to  those  who  lire  north  and  east  of 
themselres,  if  they  do  not  live  within 
fifty  or  a  hundred  leagues ;  in  which 
case,  they  are  only  a  sort  of  qualified 
Yankees ;  and  by  the  people  of  Eu- 
rope to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

Out  €f  this  word,  very  trivial  as  it 
may  appear,  and  out  of  the  peculiari- 
ties, which  mark  &e  people  to  whom 
it  is  applied,  many  a  girave  quarrel  has 
already  arisen.  Fifty  years  ago,  while 
the  troops  of  the  republic  lay  in  the 
very  neighbourhood  of  a  powerAd 
British  a^ny,  in  hourly  expectation  of 
battle,  the  Yankee  and  Southern  troops 
would  have  come  to  blows^  but  for  the 
perpettial  interference  of  their  dom- 
mander-iji-chief'— — :  and  about  ele«« 
ven  years  ago,  the  Yankee  States  were 
quite  resolved  on  a  separation,  if  peace 
was  not  o^red— honourable  peace— 
to  the  British. 

They  have  not  been  heartily  fbrgi- 
ven  yet,  by  the  rest  of  the  confede- 
racy ;  and  would  have  been  severely 
punished,  long  before  now,  if  they 
nad  not  been  so  powerful,  and  so  de- 
termined; wise  and  able  enough  to 
Ontwei^  treble  their  number;  and 
after  a  great  political  overthrow,  to 

Slace  a  New  Ens^nder  in  the  Pi^i- 
ential  chair.f   This  fountain  of  bit^ 
tomess  will  never  be  dried  up. 

V.  The  Indians  fof  the  south  and 
west)  are  now,  ana  will  be  for  ages, 
or  so  long  as  they  have  an  acre  of  soil, 
a  subject  of  misunderstanding — ^per- 
haps of  war ;  as  we  shall  see,  when  we 
come  to  show  the  true  why  and  where- 
<bre,  which  produced  the  Georgia  re- 
solutions. 
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VI.  The  Sttpreme  Judiciary  ii  com* 
piained  of  in  every  quarter.  It  is  al<« 
Icged,  with  much  phuisibllity,  that, 
by  virtue  of  their  conttmctive  p9Wer 
<jf  cofiHttncHoH,  they  do,  in  truth,  le- 
gislate. Of  course — tliat  cannot  be* 
helped :  construction  is  a  sort  of  legis- 
lation ;  but  every  judge  must  have  the 
power  of  construcUoB.  It  is  the  nature 
of  all  power  to  encroach  ;  and  alwayv 
to  encroadk,  if  it  may>  by  interpreta^ 
tion,  or  construction;  more  or  les9 
artful,  as  it  is  more  or  less  arbitrary,^ 
The  Supreme  Court  AiiM*  gone  too  ferJ 
Several  disputes  have  odcurred  alreadyj 
By  a  decision  which  affected  the  title 
of  lands,  sold  by  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky years  after  she  separated  from 
yirginia,those  two  States  were  serious- 

a  embroiled  with  each  other,  and  with 
e  General  Government.  By  another 
deeision,  whe^by  the  same  judges  de- 
dared  that  no  individual  State  of  the 
Union  had  power  to  pass  a  law,  dis- 
charging the  future  acquisitions  of  ati^ 
insolvent  frota  the  claims  of  a  credi- 
tor, (though  it  would  pass  a  law  to 
discharge  his  body,  for  ever) — they 
shook  five  or  six  of  the  States  to  their 
very  foundations^-Hyverthrowing  the 
steady  practice  of  two  or  three,  in  a 
multitude  of  courts,  for  a  whole  gene- 
ration. By  a  third,  which  related  in 
some  way  to  the  great  National  Bank, 
a  dispute  arose  between  several  of  the 
States  and  the  General  <^vemment; 
which  ended  in  a  military  fbroe  being 
ordered  out,  for  the  collection  of  a  tax, 
imposed  by  that  individual  State^^  on  n 
branc3i  of  that  National  Bank.  We 
have  no  records  io  reffer  to ;  and  our 
recollection  is  not  very  dear  in  the  de- 
tails of  this  matter  ;  but  we  are  sub- 
atantiaUy  correct  We  might  enume- 
rate other  cases  ;  but  these  are  enou^ 
to  show  in  what  manner  the  Supreme 
Judidary  power  is  likely  to  be  r^ard- 
ed  hereafter. 

Vn.  The  Misaouri  Question,  whicK 
had  wdl  nigh  produced  a  civil  wa)r, 
some  years  ago,  in  America,  Is  not 
ftiUy  disposed  of  yet ;  nor  Will  it  be 
fbr  ages  to  come.  We  have  treated  of 
this  in  part,  while  occupied  with  sla- 
very ;  and  shall  speak  of  it  again,  af- 
ter we  take  up  the  Georgia  State  pa- 


•  See  Spectator,  No.  509. 

t  John  Qnincy  Adams,  the  now  Fl^ident,  is  a  Yankee.  His  faUier  was  a  Yankee 
also,  and  followed  Washington  in  the  Presidency;  since  which  the  Yankees  baye  en- 
joyed no  political  power,  till  of  late. 
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per.  It  will  be  resefted,  wilk  more 
and  more  hittemeis,  every  time  tbat  a 
new  State  ia  admitted  into  t)ie  eobfe- 
deracy.  The  queation  waa,  whether 
Missouri  shouldy  or  ahould  not^  keep 
alarea ;  or»  in  other  wYNrds,.  whether 
CongroBs  had^  or  had  not  power,  to 
impose  new  conditiona  upon  the  new 
members  of  the  confederacy  (before 
admission.)  The  advocatea  for  skvery 
aucceeded  be&re;  and  a  renewal  of 
the  controversy  ia  much  to  bedread* 
ed. 

VIU.  The  Uat  election  of  President 
has  betrayed,  a  remarkable  infirmity 
in  the  Federal  constitution ;  a  sort  o£ 
infirmity,  for  which  there  would  aeem 
to  be  BO  cure,  and,  we  are  afraid,  no 
hudp.  It  appears  that  Andrew  Jackson 
waa  the  undoubted  choice  of  the  peo- 
ple ; .  and  yet  John  Quin^  Adams  waa 
elected  by  their  representative^  Gre- 
nend  Jackson,  though  a  ver^orave 
and  verv  ffood  man — for  a  soldier — ^ia 
one  of  the  last,  whom  we  should  wiah 
to  see  in  the  Presidential  chair  of 
North  America;  while  Mr.  Adams, 
the  actual  diief  magistrate,  is  altoge- 
ther well  fitted  for  the  office:*  and 
yet,  we  do  not  scruple  to  say,  that, 
according  ta  thegenius  of  the  Federal 
theory.  General  Jackson  has  more 
right,  in  the  chair,  while  we  q^eak, 
than  Mr  Adams. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
we  should  observe,  is  chosen  either  by 
electors,,  or  by  the  House  of  R^resen- 
tatives^  The  electora  are  chosen  by  the 
people,  or  by  the  State  LegiaUtures, 
whidi.iure  chosen  by  the  people^  and 
are  proportioned  to  the  number  of  se- 
nators and  represeutatjives,  to  which 
the  several  .States  are  entitled..  The 
electors  are  chosen  within  thirty-four 
day8»  anterior  to  the  first  Wednesday 
of  December,  every  fourth  year.  On 
that  day,  they  meet  in  their  several 
States;  vote  for  the  President  and 
Vice-Ihresident  separately ;  and  make 
a  list,  which  thev  seal,  and  send  off  to 
the  Vic^-President  of  the  United 
States,  at  Washington.  .  The  papers 
are  opened  by  him,  (as  President  of 
the  Senate,)  the  cartificates  read,  and 
the  votes  recorded,  by  different  clerks, 
before  both  Houses  of  Congress;,  and 
the  candidate,  who  has  a  majority  over 
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o/i  the  other  candidatea;  oc,  in  other 
words,  a  minority  of  all  the  votea 
given,  is  electedi  But  if  there  be  no 
such  majority  for  either  candidate, 
the  election  devolves  upon  the  House 
of  Representalivea,  who  choose  a  Pre- 
sident, by  ballot  fevery  State,  how- 
ever, be  it  little  or  lacge,  being  allow- 
ed but  one  vote,^  from  the  three  moat 
favoured  candidsitea.  Two-thirds  of 
the  twenty-four.  States  form  a  quo- 
rum; and  a  single  member  fixxn  cadi 
ia  enough ;  ao  that,  af  tar  all,  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States  jnay  now 
be  chosen  .by  sixteen  individuala. 

In  the  late  election  it  appears,  that 
among  all  the  votea  givep,  Dy;the  peo- 
ple, for  electora,  about  150,000  were 
for  electora  favourable  to  Jackaon; 
while  about  100,000  were  for  doctors 
favourable  to  Adams ;  that,  of  the 
whole  number  of  electora  chosen  by 
the  peq^le  and  States,  nanety^nine  were 
for  Jackson,  while  but  eighiy^fiiur 
were  for  Adama ;  that,  of  &e  num- 
ber of  electora  choaen  by  the  people 
alone,  ninety-four  were  for  Jackson, 
while  hxLiforit^eigkl  were  for  Adama; 
that,  of  the  whole  tw^ty^our  States, 
onl^  m  were  unanimQua  "for  Adams, 
while  eight  were  unanimous  for  Jadc- 
6on ;  tlut  the  six,,  which  voted  una- 
nimously for.  Adams,  were  the  six 
New  Engknd,  Eaateni,  or  Yankee,t 
States;  while  the  eigh^  which  voted 
for  Jackson,  were  partly  of  the  Mid- 
dle, partly  of  the  Southern,  and  partly 
of  the  Western  circles;  that  the  six 
were  able  to  givo  hxA^ffly^ne  votea 
I,  while  \ 


for  a.  countryman. 


the  eight 


were  ablejto  give  etehty-iix  votes  for  a 
stranger ;  that,  of  the  five  other  Statea 
whi(£  gave  a  minority  of  their  elec- 
toral votes,  for  either  Adams  or  Jack- 
son, three  gave  thatmigority  for  Jack- 
son, over  Adams,  Clay,  and  .Craw- 
ford ; .  while  but  one  gave  that  ma- 
jority for  Adams,  over  Jackson,  Clay, 
and  Crawford ;  and  one  gave  a  migo- 
rity  for  Adams,  over  Crawford  and 
Clay,  but  not  over  Jadcson;  that,  of 
the  ^^e  States  which  manifested  a  se- 
cond choice,,  if  their  nrindpal  favour- 
ite should. not  prevail,  by  their  votea 
for  electors  or  otherwise,  Jbvr  were  for 
Jackson,  while  but  oit«  was  for  Adams; 
ihaXjifteeH  States  preferred  J aclmon. 


*  We  had  occasioo  to  say  this  loog  before  the  election..  See  vol.  XVU  p>  610, 
May,.1824w 
f  See  Title  4— Explanation  of  the  word  Yankee.. 
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while  but  nfiiepff/hYVitl  Adams;  that    thrown  <mt  In 

Aduna  receiTed  only  fbor  dectoral 

▼otesy  ihnn  ^  people^  out  of  New 

£iM;faaid,  where  he  waa  bom ;  while 

Jackson  lecdred  totea  in  erery  part  of 

the  ooontry  except  Kew  England- 

An  theae  ihihga  are  true,  and  ^ret 
we  find  that  General  Jackson  is  not 
elected,  and  Mr  Adams  is  elected — 
^T  the  people  ?— No ;  but  by  those 
wno  are  called  the  repreaentatiTes  of 
the  people.  No  one  or  Ae  whole  four 
candidates  havhiff  a  majority  of  aZ7  the 
votes,  given  by  the  electors,  the  didce . 
of  President  for  the  TTnion  devolve^ 
upon  the  House  of  Representatives, 
wno  took  up,  according  to  law,  the 
three  candidatea  who  had  received  the 
greatest  number  of  electoral  votes, 
(Jackson,  who  had  99,  Adams,  who 
had  64,  and  Crawford,  who  had  41 
votes,)  and  after  balloting,  elected 
Mr  Adams,  by  giving  MtWf^  votes  to 
hhn,  (out  of  the  whole  twenty«fbur 
which  the  twenty-four  States  were 
able  to  g^^O  ^^ven  to  Jackaon,  and 
^fmr  to  OrawunxL 

Perhaps  the  readfr  may  be  curious 
to  know  now  this  great  revolution  was 
effected?  Perhaps  hie  may  wonder 
how  John  Quincy  Ada^,  who,  of  a 
truth,  stood  only  second  best  in  the 
popuhr  fiivour,  was  abb  to  get  elect* 
ed  by  those,  who  undertook  to  repre« 
sent  the  popular  opinion  {  and  how  he 
came  to  be  elected  ^ with  such  nicety ; 
elected,  by  thirteen,  out  of  the  twentv- 
fbur  States  which  make  up  the  coali* 
tion,  just  enough  to  secure  the  ma- 
jority ;  just  enough,  and  no  more  ? 
Peihaps  he  would  like  to  know,  if  Mr 
Adams  really  is  a  very  adroit  politi- 
cian ;  a  very  sharp,  fhxgal,  keen  play- 
er? If  h^  would,  we  must  beg  leave 
to  refer  him  to  a  Mper  which  appears 
hi  Bkckwood,  voL  XVL,  n.  508,where 
he  will  meet  with  a  sketcn  of  the  four 
candidates;  tovoL  XVII.,  p.  S08,where 
he  will  find  a  paragraph  or  two,  more, 
about  Mr  Adams ;  and  to  vol.  XVII., 
p.  628,  where  an  allusion  is  made  to 
the  in&igues  of  the  Federal  dtv ;  after 
which,  we  have  only  to  aay  tnat  Mr 
Calhoun,  late  aecretary  at  war,  and 
one  of  the  candidatea,  withdrew  frcm 
the  field  bdbre  the  race  began ;  paid 
fbrfeit  in  hia  way,  and  is  now  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  "  a 
figure  9  with^the  tail  cut  off;"  and 
that  Mr  Clay,  another  candidate,  for- 
merly Speaker  of  the  Houae,  and  one 
of  the  negotiators  at  Ghent, ,  being 
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the  race,  befbre  the 
people,  went  over  to  the  side  of  his 
adversary,  carrying  all  his  backers 
with  him,  and  is  now  secretarv  <rf 
state,  under  Mr  Adams,  with  a  sttary 
of  five  thousand  a-year— dollars,  we 
riiould  say,  (about  1100  pounds,)  and 
of  course,  within  a  step,  a  single 
atep  of  the  federal  throne ;  for  hither- 
to that  secretaryship  haa  been  so  con« 
aidered.  Whether  it  will  beso,  here^ 
after,  is  a  question  ;  for  the  struggle, 
whidi  is  now  just  over,  willp-oduce 
inaterial  changei;,  we  have  no  doubt, 
in  the  mode  of  dection.  As  to  the 
Vice-Presidency,  we  have  only  to  re- 
peat what  we  have  said  before.  It  is 
a  paltry  office,  ^uite  unworUiy  of  a 
jroung,  able,  ambitious  man;  ao  paltry, 
indeei,  that  few  Americans  are  ever 
able  to  say  who  the  incumbent  is,  and 
so  paltry,  that  unless  the  President 
uiould  m  off,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
during  the  term,  or  engage  to  expire 
before  that  W9uld,  it  were  hardly 
worth  having.  This  much  to  prove 
that  intrigue  and  corruption  are  at 
woric  already,  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  republic. 

IX.  War  win  be  dangerous  to  the 
confederacy  in  several  wavs.  Happen 
how  it  may,  and  with  wnom  it  may, 
one  part  of  the  members  wiH  sufl^r 
mnch,  while  another  will  not  sufier 
atalL  Hence  the  efibrt  of  New  Eng- 
land*; an  efibrt  which  made  a  separa^ 
don  of  the  States  probable,  during  the 
List  war  with  Great  Britain.  The 
manufacturing  power  is,  in  every  way, 
decidedly  opposed  to  the  mercantile 
power.  War  would  be  advantageoua 
to  the  former;  quite  ruinous  to  the 
latter.  The  manufactures  (tf  North 
America  took  a  start,  in  the  last  war, 
such  as  they  could  not  have  taken,  or 
would  not,  in  fiftv  years  of  p^ace.  If 
another  war  should  takeplace  between 
the  United  Stetea  and  Great  Britain, 
we  believe  that  a  sq^aration  would  oc- 
cur, as  a  matter  of^  course,  in  one  of 
two  ways.  The  inequality  of  pres- 
sure would  be  fdt  by  the  people  of 
the  New  England  States,  who  are 
quite  Engliah  in  their  habita  tfid  pre- 
judices ;  and  by  a  part  of  the  Middle 
States'  population;  who  are  raudi 
more  Engush  than  the  rest  of  the 
confederacy.  They  would  feel  most, 
and  complain  roost.  Bitter  jealousies 
would  spring  up;  threats  would  be 
used;  mutulal  recrimination;  rough 
words,  no  doubt,  and  rough  blows, 
3  A 
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after  a  time.  This  would  be  one  way. 
Another^  which  will  appear  quite  vi- 
sionary to  those  who  nave  not  con- 
sidered the  matter^  as  we  have,  al- 
though it  appears  quite  a  probable 
thing  to  us,  would  be  this  :  On  the 
breaking  out  of  another  war  with  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States  would  put 
forth  all  their  power  (enough  at  any 
rate  for  the  purpose^  at  one  blow,  for 
the  reduction  or  botn  Canadas,  which, 
with  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
&c  are  wanted,  as  they  declare,  to 
''round  off  their  territories."  Expedi- 
tion alter  expediton,  for  a  like  purpose, 
having  failed  hitherto,  the  republican 
chief,  who  succeeded  (and  such  a  force 
would  be  employed,  under  such  a  man 
too,  if  a  new  war  broke  out,  as  would 
be  very  sure  to  succeed,  for  die  last  one 
taught  the  Americans  how  to  prevail) 
—•would  become  the  idol  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Seeine  him  do  that,  which 
has  never  been  cbne  before,  (except 
where  Wolfe  met  poor  Mon<^m  in  a 
sort  of  single  combat,  under  the  walls 
of  Quebec,)  they  would  overlook  the 
great  power  employed,  and  regard  him 
as  the  chief  captain  of  our  earth ;  as  a 
greater  man,  by  hi,  than  C«sar, 
Hannibal,  Frederick,  or  Napoleon. 
They  woiddlook  upon  himas  "  another 
Jackson."  To  keep  the  Canadas  would 
require  a  large  military  force.  His 
popularity  and  his  power  would  be 
enough  to  destroy  him  at  Washington. 
The  President,  who  is  ex  officio  com- 
mander-in-chief;  and  the  Secretary  at 
War,  who  is  rather  apt,  in  such  a  case, 
to  meddle,  would  soon  lead  him  into  a 
scrape.  Plans  would  be  matured  in 
the  Federal  city,  for  encountering 
every  possible  event — as  they  were,  in 
the  roolish  campaigns  of  1812, 13,  and 
14,  and  the  genend,  with  spirit  enough 
to  act  for  himsdf,  or  even  to  judge  for 
himself,  on  the  spot,  would  soon  be  en- 
tranped.  A  court-martial  would  ensue, 
ana  ne  would  be  tried  by  a  score  of 
holiday  campaigners,  the  men  who 
fight  battles  on  paper,  and  circumnavi- 
gate a  subject,  much  as  Cooke  did  our 
globe,  whenever  they  undertake  to  b^ 
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very  clear.  Would  he  gubmit  ?**Ave 
we  too  speculative  ? — We  hope  not. 
Our  Ofunion  is  built  upon  that,  which 
we  think  a  pretty  good  foundation. 
The  chief,  who  succeeds  in  the  over- 
throw of  Canada,  must  be  such  a  man 
as  Wolfe,  whom  the  elder  Pitt  chose, 
not  for  his  age,  but  for  his  youth ;  not 
for  his  great  wisdom,  but  for  his  great 
—his  awful  ambition ;  or  such  another 
man  as  Montgomery,  who  died  in  the 
very  footsteps  of  Wolfe ;  or  sud^  an- 
other man  as  "  Old  Hickory,"  that 
brave,  able,  savage  partisan  of  the 
south.  But  such  a  man  would  never 
be  played  with,  as  pufipets  are,  by 
secretaries  at  war  ;  and  if  hotly  pur* 
sued  by  the  jealousy  of  his  govern- 
ment ;  or  much  pestered  by  its  officers, 
whether  civil  or  not,  he  would  appeal 
at  once  to  the  people,  with  whom  he 
would  be  sure  of  great  favour,  as 
General  Jackson  is  now — ^let  him  do 
what  he  may.  If  the  Secretary  of  War 
should  call  on  such  a  man  for  his 
sword,  the  reply  would  be,  "  come  and 
take  it."  He  would  be  Uie  favourite 
of  a  large  army  and  a  great  people. 
He  mignt  either  invade  New  York, 
join  the  New  England  States,  and 
help  to  make  up  another  federal  power, 
if  he  would ;  or  he  might  negotiate 
with  some  foreign  power — ^if  treated 
unworthily  at  home. 

A  separation,  we  say,  wiU  take  place  ; 
and  alter  a  separation,  there  mH  be 
changes  of  government^  because  the 
States  that  withdraw  will  seek  to  im- 
prove upon  the  political  habits  of 
which  they  complain ;  feuds  will  grow 
up;  standing  armies;*  warfare  and 
revolution  wUl  follow. 

We  are  now  to  give  a  short  history  of 
these  Georgia  Resolutions.  They  would 
appear  to  proceed  fVom  the  aUe^ 
interference  of  the  United  States  with 
certain  of  the  Georgia  laws  respecting 
slaves  and  slavery;  but  they  do  not 
proceed  from  any  such  thing,  in  reali- 
tv.  The  plain  truth  is,  however,  that 
the  native  Indians  have  yet  remaining 
a  small  territory  of  rich  land,  out  m 
the  empires  which  did  belong  to  their 


*  As  they  grew  up  in  Europe,  after  the  battle  of  Pavta.  One  sute  improves  her 
militia,  that  she  may  not  be  taken  by  surprise.  Her  next  neighbour,  having  a  like 
fear,  adopts  a  like  measure.  The  military  turn  out  more  frequently,  and  keep  longer 
on  foot  every  year.  Economy  prevailt,  A  few  good  men  are  worth  a  host  of  bad 
ones— regular  troops,  under  the  name  of  militia,  appear.  And  after  a  while,  stand* 
ing  armies  are  found  everywhere. 
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brave  anoestrj.  Thli  rich  land^  tfaey 
mean  to  keep«  and  the  Georgians  have 
set  their  hearts  upon  persoading  them 
out  of  it ;  while  the  United  States 
have  interfered — ^V^f»  "Thus  far 
ahall  ye  go^  but  no  mther."  Such  is 
the  true  ground  of  oantroversy.  It 
arose  out  m  the  following  &cts : 
The  Federal  goyerament«  not  long 
^  ago,  while  n^;otiating  with  Georgia, 
undertook  to  extinguish  the  Creek 
title  to  certain  lands,  within  the  boun- 
daries <tf  Georgia — so  soon  as  it  could 
be  done  peaceably,  and  b^  consent  of  the 
tribe.  Not  long  after  thu,  the  Creeks, 
who  found  their  fertile  possessions 
Uterallv  wasting  away  m>m  under 
their  feet,  called  a  meeting  of  their 
peat  men,  and  passed  a  law  (which 
ttw  was  proposed  oy  Mcintosh,  a  half- 
blooded  chief,  who  had  great  influence 
with  the  tribe)  making  it  capital  for 
any  chief  to  consent  to  the  alienation 
of  their  lands.  By  and  by,  the  people 
of  Georgia  undertake  a  treaty  of  pur- 
chase ;  but  are  baflled.  Still  persist- 
Ing  in  their  object,  however,  they  get 
a  few  chief&  together,  among  whom  was 
Mintosh  himself,  who  was  employed 
in  bribing  others ;  and  after  a  deal  of 
negotiation,  succeeded  in  obtaining 
another  treaty  of  cession.  The  tribe 
refused  to  confirm  the  treaty,  aUeging, 
properly  enough,  that  M'Intosh  had 
violated  Aeir  law ;  that  he  had  no 
power,  as  chief,  to  convey  the  Creek 
lands,  after  sndi  a  law,  if  he  ever 
had  before ;  that  only  one  other  chief 
signed  the  treaty  with  him, — ^while 
many  refused ;  and  that  both  were 
to  sufi^  death  for  attempting  a  vio- 
lation of  ihe  law.  The  tribe  were 
as  good  as  dieir  word.  They  ^ve 
judgment  of  death  upon  the  two  chiefs, 
and  caused  them  to  b^  shot,  or  toma- 
hawked, without  loss  of  time.  But  the 
Governor  of  Georgia  took  die  part  of 
M'Intosh ;  persisted  in  regarding  the 
treaty  as  flur ;  and  ordered  the  lands  to 
be  surveyed,  for  the  use  of  the.State. 
New  troubles  arose.  Hie  Creeks  would 
not  endure  the  survey ;  the  Greorgians 
were  all  on  fire ;  and  the  United  States 
immediately  interposed,  bv  sending 
off  an  agent,  with  a  letter  for  Gover- 
nor Troup  (Georgia,)  of  which  the 
foQowing  paragraph  is  an  extract,  and 


with  powers  which  the  said  Governor 
oompudned  of. — 

"  I  am  instructed  to*  say  to  your 
Excellency,"*  says  the  Honourable 
James  Barbour,  Secretary  at  War,  in 
his  letter  to  Governor  Troup,  dated 
May  18,  1825,  "that  the  President 
expects,  from  what  has  passed,  as 
well  as  from  the  new  state  of  feeling 
among  the  Indians,  that  the  project 
of  surveying  their  territory  will  be 
abandoned,  by  Geoi^,  till  it  can  be 
done  consistently  with  the  treaty." 

To  justify  such  Ianguafl;e  to  Uie  Go- 
vernor of  Georgia,  frcmi  tSe  Secretary 
at  War,  who  was  himself,  but  the 
other  day.  Governor  of  Virginia,  we 
should  observe,  that,  about  one  year 
ago,  the  Georgia  Executive  was  ra- 
ther saucy  to  the  Federal  Executive  ; 
and  that  the  treaty,  which  had  been 
obtained  of  the  Indians,  though  rati-r 
fled  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  Sales 
—or  approved,  rather,  is  alleged  by 
the  Creeks  to  have  been  approvra,  in  a 
great  hurr^ ;  after  much  misrepresen- 
tation :  without  proper  inquiry ;  on 
the  faith,  too,  of  interested  partief. 
But  for  this,  we  do  not  beHeve  that 
the  Secretary  at  War  would  have  da« 
red  so  to  write,  under  the  eye  of  the 
President,  in  a  letter  to  the  diief  ma- 
ffistrate  of  a  republick.  "  The  Presi- 
aent  expects,"  quoth  James  Barbour. 
It  is  new  language  for  America. 

This  letter  is  dated  on  the  18th  of 
May,  1825.  On  the  3d  of  June,  Go« 
vemor  Troup  delivers  a  message  to 
the  Legishture  of  Georgia — a  boyish 
eloquent  afikir;  very  worthy  of  a 
young  man  at  college ;  but  very  un- 
worthy of  an  old  man — ^where  he  was 
—urging  them  to  take  certain  mea- 
sures for  their  future  dealing  with  l^e 
Federal  Government.  On  the  6^,  Mr 
Lumpkin,  of  the  Select  Committee,  toi 
whom  was  referred  so  much  of  the 
governor's  message,  as  rdated  to  the 
improper  interference  of  the  United 
States  government  with  the  domes- 
tic affiiirs  of  Georgia,  presented  a  re- 
port, with  resolutions,  fh>m  whic(i  the^ 
following  are  extracts  :-:- 

"  The  Committee,  to  whom  was  re* 
ferred  so  much  of  the  Governor's  mes- 
sage, as  relates  to  the  disposition, 
which  has  so  often  latterly,  unhappi* 


*  The  people  are  as  lavish  of  titles  to  each  other«*tiUes  which  are  forbidden  hj 
law,  too— as  the  wretched  Italians  are. 
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and  oar  own  fig-tree^  and  ooDfide  our 
•afety  upon  Hun,  who  of  old  time 
looked  down  upon  dus  itote  of  thiugi 
withoatwimtli.''(16.) 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  conraiit- 
tee  echo  the  gOTernor's  worda,  who 
talka  of  *'  Mia»mf  ^  encroachment ; 
and  say  that  **  naTing  oJiaaated  ar- 
gument)  they  wiU  atand  by  their 
arms ;"  pledjpng  themaelyea,  thereto, 
after  the  Known  style  of  America,  with 
"  their  liTCfl,  their  fortones,  and  their 
aacred  honour.'* 

*'  The  men  of  the  aonth,"  add  they, 
**  did  not  meanly  atoop  to  caknlate 
the  cost,  (hi  the  war  of  1776,)  but  re* 
aoWed  Uiat  the  wrongs  of  a  part  were 
the  wrongs  of  the  whole  Americsn 
^unilv;"— '^  and  conquered,  in  war 
on  toe  mountain  wave  (17)  and 
marshes  of  the  west,  the  freedom  of 
the  trade  of  the  world.** 

We  have  done.  We  have  only  a 
few  notes  to  add;  with  a  few iUustra- 
tiona ;  for  such  a  pH>er,  so  entirely  cba« 
racteristie  of  the  nsh,  hau^ty,  un- 
reasonable Gecu^  Legislator,  should 
not  go  down  to  posterity  without  a 
few  aalutary  explanations.  At  the 
north,  in  America,  it  will  be  read  as  a 
bit  of  declamation ;  of  schoolboy  rhe* 
toric ;  laughed  at,  and  thrown  aside, 
lor  ever;  hut,  in  the  south,  it  may 
produce  a  **  considerable  sensation. 
As  a  whole,  it  ia  a  compound  of  egre« 
gious  fcdly,  fine  talk,  plain  truth,  and 
real  good  sense.  Yet  more^^it  wero 
purged  of  the  superfluities,  which  we 
are  going  to  q^eak  of,  it  would  be  a 
superior  state  paper.  It  ia  amusing 
emrag^,  by  the  way,  to  compare  the 
messages  sind  resolutions  of  the  south, 
at  any  time,  with  the  messagn  and 
resolutions  ii  the  north ;  a  letter  fVom 
De  Witt  Clinton,  or  Caleb  Strong, 
with  a  letter  from  GoYenor  Troup. 
Ton  might  swear  to  eyeij  word.  One 
triea  to  be  j&rf  poetical,  the  other, 
very  reaaoni^le.  One  panar  haa  no 
sort  of  connexion ;  the  other  haa  too 
mudi.  One  is  a  grare,  weighty  syU 
logism  ;  the  other  a  showy  piece  of 
declamation.  A  message  in  the  south, 
however  absurd  it  may  be,  as  a  me»< 
sage,  will  bo  very  sure  to  contain  a 
psragraph  or  two,  much  b^ond  the 
style  of  a  northern  paper;  while  a 
message  m  uie  north,  however  it  may 
be  charaeteriied  by  a  severe  and  beau- 
tiful decorum,  wul  be  very  sure  to 
make  you  sleepy. 

Now>  for  the  notes.    (1.)  Allusion 


ches  (1)  of  the  general  government, 
to  control  the  domestic  aflUrsy  and 
to  intermeddle  with,  and  to  endan|;er 
the  peace,  the  repose,  (8)  and  umon 
of  the  South^lm  States,  after  dehber»* 
tinir  on  this  sutiject,  with  the  deepest 
feeHngs  of  sorrow  and  regret,  have  to 
produm  that  the  hour  is  come,  or  is 
rapidly  approaching,  when  the  States, 
from  Virgmia  to  Georgia,  (3)  from 
Missouri  to  Louisianna,  (4)  must  con- 
federate, and,  as  one  man,  say  to  the 
Union,  we  will  no  longer  submit  our 
retained  rights  (5)  to  the  snivelling  in- 
sinuations of  bad  men  (6)  on  the  floor 
of  Congress,  our  constitutional  ri^ts 
to  the  dark  and  strained  constructions 
of  designing  men,  upon  judicial  bran- 
ches ;  (7)  that  we  protest  (against }) 
the  doctrme,  and  disclaim  Uie  princi- 
ples, cf  unlimited  submission  to  the 
general  government*** 

*^  The  great  oljects  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union  were  aa  single  in  practice 
aa  beautiful  in  theory.  They  wereaa 
easily  understood  as  they  were  im- 
portant The  relations  with  foreign 
nations  were  confided  to  the  united 
government.  The  powers  necessary  to 
toe  protection  or  the  Confederated 
States,  from  enemiea  without,  and 
ftfoa  enemies  within,  akme  were 
l^ven.  AH  others  were  retained  by  the 
several  States,  (8)  as  separate  and  so* 
vereign,  and  must  not  be  usurped  4>y 
constructkm,  (9)  kgisktive,  execu- 
tive, or  judiciary.'* 

«^The  States  of  the  south  will  con- 
vey the  products  of  a  fertile  soil  and 
generous  climate  to  the  markets  of  the 
world.  The  worid  wiU  q;ien  wide  its 
arms  to  receive  them.  (10)  Let  our 
northern  brethren  then,  if  mere  is  no 
peace  in  union,  if  the  compact  has  be- 
come too  heavy  to  be  loi^  home,  in 
the  name  of  all  the  mercies,  (11)  find 
peace  among  themaelves.  £et  them 
continue  to  rejoice  in  their  self-ri^t- 
eousness.  Let  them  bask  in  their  own 
Elysium,  while  they  paint  all  south  of 
the  Potomac  aa  hi^leous  reverse.  (12) 
Aa  Atiiens,  as  Sparta,  (13)  as  Rome 
waiu  we  vrill  be.  They  held  slaves, 
we  hold  them.  Let  the  north,  tiien, 
form  natkmalioadsfor  themselves.  (14) 
Let  them  guard  with  tariffii  their  own 
interest  Let  them  deepen  the  pub- 
lic uKw  till  a  h^pi^nuttded  tfisto- 
craey  shall  riae  out  of  it  We  want 
none  fliTall  these  blessings ;  (15)  but, 
in  the  simplicity  of  the  natriarchal  go- 
v^anUBcnty  we  would  still  remain  mas- 
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is  made  here  to  the  ten^wr  of  whidi 
we  i^oke  under  title  6.  Ottrobearv»- 
tioiui  were  xestricted  there^  to  the  So^ 
pieme  Judiciary ;  but  we  might  apj^ 
most  of  them  to  the  Suinreme  £xecu- 
liYOy  and  Supreme  LegulatiTe power; 
bodi  of  which  are  eiicioacbiog«  e?«ry 
dagrj  by  interpretation.  (8.)  "  Peaoe 
and  vepoie ;  altogether  charaeteiiA* 
tie  of  a  Georgian,  who  carea  no  more 
fo  the  meaning  of  words,  if  they  sound 
tiell,  than  a  fiifoinite  atnger  dees. 
(3.)  (4»)  Here  is  the  indication  of  an- 
other oonfiederacy— that  of  the  South- 
ern and  Western  States,  against  the 
JliddleaadBaalem.  If  this  were  to 
take  i^aee,  it  would  leave  but  one 
sfaiYe  State  in  the  whde  northern  coa- 
lition—(Maryland.)  See  our  speeu* 
ktions  in  tittes  3  and  4»  (S.)  ''  Re 
iained  HMs,"  In  diis  remsrk  and  in 
others  wnich  fbllow,  the  committee 
shows  deal  of  good  sense— apsrt  from 
their  fur^  and  fervour.  The  rule  of 
construction  we  tske  to  be  this.  The 
power  of  the  general  government  is  a 
delegated  power.  The  constitution  of 
the  United  States  is  not  a  code  of 
laws ;  but  a  paper,  which  must  be  in- 
terpreted, in  every  passage.  Whatever 
is  not  expressly  given  to  the  Federal 
government;  or^  expressly  prohibited 
to  the  particular  govenunents;  and 
whatever  is  not  necessary  lo  the  exer- 
cise of  that  power,  which  it  given 
to  the  general  ga(?ciMnent»  is  retain* 
od  by  Um  particular  govemmeota* 

2^)  **  Sniiftlling  iu9muatumi"^-^liere 
e  people  of  l<^w  England  are  direct- 
ly meant;  fyr  tiMy  talk  through  the 
Dosoy  or  ''snivd.'^  See  titles  4  and 
7.  (7.)  See  note  (5.)  abo^e,  on  rr- 
taheirighii.  (8.)  See  note  (5»)  above; 
and  nunc  the  rule  of  construotiom 
(9.)  Express  reference  here  lb  the  en* 
croadmiettt  of  the  Judiciary.  See  notes 
(l.>  and  (4.)  above.  (10.)  ''  Fertile 
aoil  and  a  generous  cljirtate.**  See  title 
(9.)  "  The  world  will  open  wide  its 
arms,"— fudge.  (11.)  (1«.)  *'  Fair 
hits ;  fbr  the  northern  peome  are  in« 
deed  rather  self-righteous  ;  but  mark 
how  the  accusationa  are  made  up-^ 
rhetoric  with  treason ;  childish  talk 
with  bitter  sarcasm.  See  titles  4  and 
7.  (13.)  *'  Sparta,"— worthy  of  La- 
cedMon  herself  that  phrase ;  but  see 
title  1.  (14.)  Sharp  sllttsioM  here  to 
the  manateturing  nteresl,  and  mep» 
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cantile  intereat— one  of  whidi  is  fa- 
voured by  a  tarifl^  the  other  by  na- 
tional roads,  or  by  the  oonnderation 
which  its  prodigious  wealth  procures 
for  it.  See  tities  1  and  3.  (15.)  ''  We 
want  none  of  these  biessingit ;"  ergOp 
they  want  no  "  national  roads."  (10.) 
An  eloquent  and  brave,  though  not 
ovec-pious  appeal.  (17.)  Very  true. 
In  the  Eevomdonary  Wai;,  the  State 
of  Georgia  was  rather  favoured  by  this 
eountry,  in  the  hope  of  keeping  her 
out  of  the  eoelition.  But  she  would 
make  "  the  wrongs  of  a  part,  the 
wrongs  of  the  whole  American  fainilv.^ 
She  md  well ;  but  when  her  ledsla- 
tors,  half  a  century  afterwards,  finish 
a  proud  allusion 'to  her  b^aviour 
thai,  with  a  declaration  that  ^e  has 
*.'  conquered  in  war,  on  tiie  mountain 
wave  Xsee  '  Mariners  of  England^ 
and  marshes  of  the  west,  the  freedom 
of  the  trade  of  the  worid  !^'— One  hard- 
ly knows  nether  to  [dty,  or  laugh  at 
her.  What  has  Greorgia  ever  done  ; 
what  will  she  ever  do,  on  the  ^  moun« 
tain  wave  ?"  and  as  ibr  the ''  marshes 
of  the  west,"  we  should  like  to  know 
what  they  ever  had,  or  can  have,  to  do 
witii  '^  the  trade  of  the  world." 
^  But  quere— Will  theGeoigians  per^ 
sist  in  the  survey  ?  We  dsre  sav  not ; 
we  hone  not— fbr,  if  they  shoufd,  the 
United  States  must  and  will  protect 
the  Indians.  We  hope  not,  because, 
although  these  talkative,  blustering 
resolutions  were  reported  by  the  com^- 
mittee,  they  do  not  appour  to  have  been 
taken  up,  even  for  consideration. 

But  if  a  serious  quarrel  should 
spring  out  of  this — will  Georgia  find 
any  supporters  ?  We  think  she  would. 
Every  Southern  State  has  a  grudge  of 
its  own ;  with  views^grievances,  and 
hopes  of  its  own.  They  have  confe* 
derated  heretofore,  when  they  had 
eadi  a  separate  interest,  in  other  mat<» 
ters,  because  they  had  such  a  common 
interest,  as  this  ;  and  what  has  beei^ 
will  be,  or  may  be,  again.  If  they 
ahould,  they  had  better  adopt  the  ok»* 
ginal  arms  of  the  Federal  Assodstion 
— «  rsttlo-snske,  cat  into  a  number  oC 
pieces,  corresponding  to  the  number 
of  States,  wita  the  motUh^Unite,  or 
Die. 


N. 
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SmOhey't  Tali  ofParagw^. 

SOUTHiy's  TALB  OF  rAEAOUAY.* 


CScpt. 


Wk  fear  diat  Mr  Souihey  his 
greatly  OTer-rated  th«  merits  of  this 
poem,  and  diat  it  is  unworthy  of  his 
mgh  genius  and  reputation.  He  takes 
his  motto  from  Wordsworth— 

<<  Go  forth,  my  little  book. 
Go  forth,  and  please  the  gentle  and  the 
good." 

Now,  perhans  Mr  Southey  will  not  ac- 
knowledge tnose  readers  to  be  among 
"  the  gentle  and  the  good,"  who  are 
not  pleased  with  his  little  book.  For 
our  own  parts  we  have  been  pleased — 
considerably  pleased  with  it— but  our 
admiration  of  Mr  Southev's  powers 
cannot  blind  us  to  that  whicn  the  whole 
world,  himself  excepted,  will  speedily 
pronounce  to  be  a  somewhat  melan- 
choly truth— namely,  that  the  '*  Tale 
of  Paraguay"  is,  with  many  paltry, 
and  a  few  fine  passages,  an  exceeding- 
ly poor  poem,  feeble  alike  in  design 
and  execution. 

The  poem  opens  with  an  address  to 
the  spirit  of  Dr  Jenner,  and  then  de- 
scribes at  some  length  the  rayages  of 
the  smaU-pox  among  *'  a  feebte  na- 
tion of  Guarani  race. '  The  progress 
of  depopulation  is  sketched  but  indif- 
ferently, and  one  couple  only  are  left 
alive,  Quiara  and  Alonnema.  They 
build  themselves  a  leafy  bower  in  a 

flade  beside  the  slow  stream  of  the 
iondai,  and  in  due  time  a  child  is 
bom. 

^  Now  8often*d  as  their  spirits  were  by 

lOVCb 

Abhorrent  from  such  thoughts  they  tura'd 

away; 
And  with  a  happier  feeling,  from  the  dove. 
They  named  the  child  Yeniti.  On  a  day. 
When,  smiling  at  his  mother's  breast  in 

play. 
They  in  his  tones  of  murmunng  pleasure 

heard 
A  sweet  resemblance  of  the  stock-dove^s 

lay. 
Fondly  they  named  him  from  that  gentle 

bird, 
And  soon  such  happy  use  endear'd  the 

fitting  word. 

Days  paf%  and  moons  have  wax*d  and 

waned,  and  still 
This  dovelet,  nestled  in  their  leafy  bower. 
Obtains  increase  of  senses  and  strength, 

and  will. 


As  in  doe  order  many  a  latent  power 
£zpands,...humanity's  exalted  dower: 
And  they,  while  thus  the  days  serenely 

fled. 
Beheld  him  flourish  like  a  vigoroos  flower, 
l¥hich,  lifting  from  a  genial  soU  its  head. 
By  seasonable  suns  and  kindly  showers  is 

Ere  long  the  cares  of  helpless  babyhood 
To  the  next  stsge  of  in&ncy  give  phu^ 
That  1^  with  sense  of  oooseioas  growth 

endued. 
When  every  gesture  hath  its  proper  grsee ; 
Then  oome  the  unsteady  step,  the  totter- 
ing pace, 
And  watchful  hopes  and  emulous  thouc^ts 

appear; 
The  imitative  lips  essay  to  trace 
Their  words,  observant  both  with  eye  and 

ear. 
In  mutilated  sounds  which  parents  love 
to  hear. 

Serenely  thus  the  seasons  pass  away ; 
And,  oh !  how  rapidly  they  seem  to  fly 
With  those  for  whom  to-morrow,  like  to- 
day, 
Glides  on  in  peaeeful  uniformity ! 
Five  years  have  since  Yeruti*s  birth  gone 

i>y. 

Five  happy  years ;...and  ere  the  Mo^ 

which  then 
Hung  like  a  8y]pbid*s  light  canoe  on  h%b. 
Should  fiU  its  dnde,  Moonena  ^afai 
Laying  her  burthen  down,  must  bear  a 

mother's  pahk 

Alas,  a  keener  pong  before  thai  d^y» 
Must   by  the  wretched  Moanema  be 

•    borne! 
In  quest  of  game  Qniara  went  his  way 
To  roam  the  wilds  as  he  was  wont,  one 

m«m; 
She  look*d  in  vain  at  eve  for  his  return. 
By  moonlight  through  the  midnight  soli- 

tude 
She  sought  him ;  and  she  found  his  gar- 
ment torn. 
His  bow  and  useless  arrows  in  the  wood, 
Marks  of  a  jaguar's  feet,  a  broken  spear, 
and  blood.'* 


So  terminates  Ae  First  Canto.  Tbe 
tew  stanzas  we  have  quoted  are  among 
the  best;  and  it  is  alt«^ther  incon- 
ceivable to  us,  how  a  true  poet,  such 
as  Mr  SouUiey,  could  have  so  miseiv 
ably  fidled  in  tracing  a  picture  of  se- 
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dofMlaBd  iolitaiy  peace^  hope,  and    and  the  reader  is  inf<mied  that  her 


love.  There  ifl  not  one  exqnidte  touch 
to  mark  the  hand  of  a  master ;  and, 
urorst  of  all,  the  delineation  is  lahovred 
in  its  simplicity,  and  extravagant  in 
what  is  manifestly  meant  to  be  the 
Tery  truth  of  nature.  The  enumera- 
tion <^  Moimema's  household  virtues 
is  about  as  interesting  as  a  page  of 
Mrs  Bundle,  and  the  account  c»  her 
lyingoin  absolutely  ludicrous,  if  not 
cusgusting.*   For  example, 

"  or  answering  years  was  Monnema,  nor 

less 
Expert  in  all  her  sex's  household  ways. 
The  Indian  weed  she  sldUully  could  dresi ; 
And  in  what  depth  to  drop  the  yellow 

maize 
Sie  knew,  and  when  around  its  stem  to 

raise 
The  ]ighten*d  soil;  and  well  could  she 

prepare 
Its  ripen'd  seed  for  food,  her  proper 

praise; 
Or  in  the  embers  turn  with  frequent  care 
Its  succulent  head  yet  green,  sometimes 

for  daintier  fore. 

And  how  to  maeerate  the  bark  she  knew. 
And  draw  apart  its  beatoi  fibres  fioe^ 
And  bleaching  them  in  sun,  and  air»  and 

dew; 
From  dry  and  glossy  filaments  entwine 
With  npid  twirl  of  hand  the  lengtlfeniog 

line; 
NextinterknittiBgwell  the  twisted  thread. 
In  many  an  even  mesh  its  knots  combine. 
And  shape  in  tapering  length  the  pensile 

bed, 
Light  hammock  there  to  hang  beneath 

the  leafy  shed. 

Time  had  been  when,  expert  in  works  of 

clay, 
She  lent  her  hands  the  swelling  urn  to 

mould. 
And  fiU*d  it  for  the  appointed  festal  day' 
With  the  beloved  beverage  which  the  bold 
QuafTd  in  their  triumph  and  their  joy  of 

old; 
The  fruitful  cause  of  many  an  uproar  rude, 
When  in  their  drunken  braveiy  uncon- 

troird. 
Some  bitter  jest  awoke  the  dormant  feud, 
And  wrath  and  rage  and  strife  and  wounds 

and  death  ensued." 

Of  her  lying-in,  we  need  only  say 
that  it  is  painfully  drcumstontial ; 


husband,  having  nobody  to  shoot  fw 
him,  was  prevented  frmn  taking  to 
his  bed,  on  the  occasion,  according  to 
the  "custom  strange"  of  many  savage 
tribes.  Serious  poetry  furnishes  no 
sudi  instance  of^  folly  as  this,  which 
is,  in  truth,  more  like  the  drivelling  of 
a  Cockney  dotard,  than  the  inspiraSon 
of  England's  Laureate. 

Canto  Second  commences  with  a 
short  description  of  the  grief  of  Mon» 
nema  in  her  sudden  widowhood,  of  her 
resignation,  and  the  comfort  spring- 
ing from  the  birth  of  another  babe. 
The  affection  and  delight  with  which 
the  brother  and  sister  regard  each 
odier,  as  they  grow  up  into  feeling 
and  intelligence,  are  very  beuitifully 
described.-- 


**  No  looks  but  those  of  tenderness  were 

found 
To  turn  upon  that  helpless  infimt  dear; 
And  as  her  sense  unfolded,  never  sound 
Of  wrath  or  discord  brake  upon  her  ear. 
Her  soul  its  native  purity  sincere 
Possess'd,  by  no  example  here  defiled ; 
From  envious  passions  free,  exempt  from 

•fear. 
Unknowing  of  all  ill,  amid  tha  wild 
Beloving  and  betoved  she  grew,  a  happy 

child. 

Tea,  where  that  solitsiy  bower  waspku^ 
Though  all  unlike  to  Paradise  the  scene, 
(A  wide  circumference  of  woodlands 

waste,) 
Something  of  what  in  Eden  might  have 

been 
Was  shadow'd  there  imperfectly,  I  ween, 
In  this  fair  creature :  safe  from  all  of- 
fence, 
Expanding  like  a  sbelterM  plant  serene, 
Erils  that  fret  and  stain  being  fiur  from 

thence, 
Her  heart  in  peace  and  joy  retain*d  its 

innocence. 

f 
At  firet  the  infant  to  Yeruti  proved 
A  cause  of  wonder  and  disturbing  joy. 
A  stronger  tie  than  that  of   kindred 

moved 
His  inmost  being,  as  the  happy  boy 
Felt  in  bis  heart  of  hearts  without  alloy 
The  sense  of  kind  :  a  fellow  creature  she, 
In  whom  when  now  she  ceased  to  be  a 

toy 


•  See  Nocte8...-C.  N. 
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For  bcrhc  caU*d  the  fiuittt  flowti%  ■a4 

tOQfi^ 

TbioogluNit  the  woods  the  Miliett  frnitB 

for  her. 
The  cqnnan't  tgBh  ^  hooeyoonh  he 

hmugfat 
T6  this  bdoTed  mtef^— wfaatioe'er. 
To  his  poor  thought,  of  defiote  or  mo 
The  wOds  migfat  jidd,  soUdtoos  to  find. 
They  who  affirm  til  natord  sets  declare 
Seltlove  to  be  the  ruler  of  the  mind, 
Joige  6om  th^  own  mean  hearts,  and 

fooU J  wrong  mankind. 

Three  souls  in  whom  no  seMshnets  had 

plaee 
Were  here:  three  happy  souls,  wlueh 

AIb«t  in  darkness,  still  retain*d  a  trace 
Of  their  celestial  origin.    The  wild 
Was  as  a  sanctuary  where  Nature  smiled 
Upon  these  simple  children  of  her  own. 
And  cherishing  whate*er  was  meek  and 


It  wnaajoy  10  fliiirtlMlho«WMV» 
Tb  aee  him  m  tiM  visiMa  oT  tiM  at^ . . . 
Tb  kMW  that  tiM  depaited  otm  foqrito 
Tlw  lote  whkh  to  tiMir  MBQfy  atil  wa 


ipocC  his  MNd  rgoioad  to  set 
poweii  expand,  and  giowmg 


Aadtfaooghho 

WkhhiadevpnteMO,  twMa 
thing 


WhyeoMeshenottome?  Temti cries: 
And  Mooma  edkoiiv  with  a  sigjh  the 

thought, 
AA*d  iHiy  it  was  that  to  her  longiag  eyes 
No  dream  the  ioMgeof  herfather  bcos^t  ? 
Nor  Honnema  to  solve  that  question 

sought 
In  fain,  eontent  in  igaorance  to  dwdl ; 
Fefhaps  it  was  beeaose  they  knew  him 


Gsn*d  forth  the  gentle  virtues,  such  alone. 
The  evils  which  evoke  the  stronger  being 
unknown.** 
These  are  pretty  stanzas,  Imt  the 
efl&ct  of  them  is  sadlv  marred  by  the 
disquisition  which  follows  on  the  doc- 
trine of  original  sin,  than  which  no- 
thing can  hi  im^;ined  more  unforta- 
natdyoatof  time  and|dace^  while  it 
is  worded  in  the  jargon  of  the  conven- 
tide.  Tlie  rested  the  canto  is  oocnined 
with  a  namtiTe  of  Monnema's  rade 
rdigions  opinions^  to  which  Yemti 
and  Mooma  listen  in  that  solitude.  It 
is  by  far  too  long ;  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  very  few  stuixas,  moat  te- 
dious and  uninteresting.  We  quote 
the  stanias  which  seem  to  na  to  be  the 
best. 

**  Itethless  departed  spirits  at  their  win 
Could  from  the  land  of  souls  pass  to  and 

fro;i 
They  come  to  us  in  sleep  when  all  is  stiU, 
Sometimes  to  warn  against  the  impend- 
ing blow, 
Alas!  more  oft  to  visit  us  in  woe  : 
Though  in  their  presence  there  was  poor 

relief! 
And  this  had  sad  experience  made  her 

know. 
For  when  Qvdara  came,  his  stay  was  brief. 
And  waking  then,  she  felt  a  freshenM 
sense  of  griei 

Yet  to  behoM  his  fiiee  again,  and  hear 
His  voice,  though  painful  was  a  deep  de> 

light : 


Perfaapa...but  sooth  she  could  not  I 

w^* 
What  the  dc^wrted  did,  themdves  ahMie 

could  IdL 

What  one  tribe  held  another  disbdieved, 
For  all  concemmg  this  was  dark,  she  said ; 
UncertsiB  all,  and  hard  to  be  reeeived. 
The  dreadfol  raesb  Ihios  whom  their  fo- 

.     thersfled. 
Boasted  that  even  the  Country  of  the 

Dead 
Was  theirs,  and  where  their  Spirita  choae 

to  go. 
The  ^losta  of  other  men  retired  in  dread 
Before  the  foce  of  that  victorious  foe ; 
No  better,  then,  the  world  above^  thaa 

tiiis  below! 

What  then,  aks!  if  dds  were  tne,  was 


Only  a  mournful  change  from  iO  to  m ! 
And  aoBse  there  were  who  said  the  living 

breath 
Would  ne*er  be  taken  from  us  by  the  will 
Of  the  Good  Fkther,  but  continue  stlU 
To  feed  with  lifie  the  mortal  frame  he 

gavcb 
Did  not  mischance  or  wfdced  witchcraft 

kiU;... 
Evils  from  wfaldi  no  care  avaOM  to  save. 
And  wherriiy  all  were  sent  to  fill  the 

greedy  grave. 

In  vain  to  counterwork  the  baleful  charm 
By  spells  of  rival  witchcraft  was  it  sought. 
Less  potent  was  that  art  lo  help  than 

narm. 
No  OMans  of  safety  old  experience  brought : 
Nor  better  fortune  did  they  find  who 

thought 
From  Death,  as  from  some  living  foe,  to 

fly: 


iw^3 


Sffmii^U  TaleqfParogfi^* 


Foe  f#e«4.or  ipilMtagv  wmVd  tk0m 

nought. 
But  mhmemo*^  tbej  M  Ui? y  ibuiid  Uii^. 

nigh: 
K««eever  emkd^tide  ihainnse^ii  ^Moy^ 

Bootless  the  boast,  and  vain  the  proud 

iitwl 
Of  those  who  hoped,  witli  anogaot  display 
(Kaffaa»9diDrQ(wtP4caveium  irontMir 

tent, 
As  if  ttiak  tiweaitfiil  tbonta  aad  tePQ 

anay 
Of  war  could  drive  the  lavifliUe  away ! 
aMMCioMs  legaidtota  of  the  soAenr'n 


They  diagg*d  the  dying  out,  a»4  m  a  prey 
Bip^eediiiBi,  that  o^iit^  with  him  atonq 
Dealh  ni#it  depac^  mi  thiu  Ihb  f«t» 
avert  their  own. 

Depart  he  mighV-'l'Ot  only  to  return 
In  qnett  of  other  victims,  soon  or  late ; 
Whin  tk^  9rki^  hM  im  SqoA  beUaTg 

would  learn, 
SMsh  hy  Ihii  own  bievstabl«  iHtff, 
That  in  the  coune  of  mau'a  lutcertain 


Death  is  the  one  and  only  eectam  thing. 

Oh  Mir  Ihen  (o  1^  or  d4>w^*^ 

That  which  at  last  Time,  ever  on  the 


Certain  aa  day  and  night,  to  weary  age 
ihtrngV* 


The  Ant  Uwrty  etnoM  of  Cantf 
III.  are  abeolutely  unreadaUe*  Sup- 
pooe,  iKMPefer,  that  ""good  eld"  Father 
Dobizhoffbr  is  visitiog  that  Mrt  of  Pa- 
raguay^ anxious  to  spread  the  tidings 
orsalnrllon.  He  is  arrested  in  the 
woods  by  sn  engd'e  eong.  The  dLe« 
seriptioa  is  o^er^loboiBed,  bnt  it  k 
beaniifvL 


<<l]ieni  thus  persoiag  where  the^tndi 
mislead, 

A  hUBwn  Toice  arreits  upfm  their  wi^. 

They  stop, aodthitber  vikeneecte  sound! 
proceed, 

AH  eyes  are  twn'd  in  4fQndArr-*aot  dis- 
may* 

Wmp  sure  snch  soundf  might  charm  aU 
fear  away. 

No  nightingale^  whpsie  brooding  mate  is 
nigh, 

C!com  som^  «e^u^s^er'd  oower  at  close 
of  day, 

Xo  lock  rejoidog  in  fhe  orient  sky, 

Ever  pourM  forth  so  wild  a  strain  of 

The  voice  whldi  thipugli  th.e  xingi^j^  £»- 
seat  floats 

voL-xviir. 


Is  one  which,  h«^^  ne*er  been  tnught 

the  skill 
Of  marsbaliiog  sweet  words  to  sweeter. 

notes, 
Utters  all  unprexne^tate,  at  will, 
A  modulated  sequence  loud  and  shriU 
Of  inarticulate  and  long-breathed  sound. 
Varying  its  tones  with  rise  and  foil  and 

trUl, 
TUl  an  the  solitary  woods  around 
With  that  fiu-.piercing  power  of  melody 

resound. 

In  mute  astonishtnent  attent  to  hear. 
As  if  Jt^  som^  enchantment  held,  they 

stoody 
With  bending  head,  fii^d  eye^  and  eager 

ear; 
And  hand  upraised  In  wamlog  attitude 
To  eheck  all  speech  or  step  that  miglMl 

intrude  , 

On  that  sweet  strain.  Them  leavihgtims 

spel]f>bound, 
A  little  way  alone  into  die  wood  ' 

The  Father  gently  moved  toward  the, 

sound, 
Treading  with  quiet  feet  upon  the  grassy 

ground. 

Anon  advancing  thus  the  trees  between,. 
He  saw  beside  ber  bower  the  songstries^ 

wild, 
Not  distant  far,  himself  the  while  pnseen. 
Mooma  it  was,  that  happy  maiden  mild,. 
Who  in  the  sunshine,  like  a  caretess 

chikl 
Of  nature,  in  her  joy  was  caroling. 
A  heavier  heart  ^han  his  it  had  beguiled 
So  to  have  heard  so  fair  a  creature  sbig 
The  strains  which  she  had  learnt  from  iH 

sweet  birds  of  spring. 

For  these  had  been  her  teachers,  these 

alone; 
And  she  in  many  an  emulous  essay^ 
At  length  into  a  descant  of  her  own 
Had  blended  all  their  notes,  a  wild  dis^ 

play 
Of  sounds  in  rich  irregular  arra^  ^ 
And  now  u  blithe  «s  bird  in  vernal 

bower,  ^ 

Pour'd  in  full  flow  the  unexpres«ive  lay, 
lUjoifuog  in  be^jconscipiwuess  of  pow^ 
J^  in  the  inborn  9W»e  of  harmony  ypf 

more. 

In  joy  hud  she  begun  the  aslbitiem  «tngf. 
With  rapid   interchange  of  eink  aai 

sweii ;  - 

And  sometimes  high  the  odie  was  rt». 

sed,  and  long 
Produced,  with  shake  and  ^Bort  senittrie. 
As  if  the  voice  exulted  there  to  dwell ; 
8B 
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But  xfbm  she  eould  no  more  tlwt  pitch     Nbir  shaU  fbef  minglt  wMh  the  ! 


sostain, 

80  thrlUingllT  attuned  the  cadence  fell. 
That  with  the  muaic  of  iU  dying  strain 
She  moved  henetf  to  tears  of  pleasurable 

pain.** 

Mooma  stands  before  the  Jesuit  in 
her  naked  beauty,  and  then  calls  her 
mother  to  share  her  wonder  and  sur- 
prise. 

**  At  that  unwonted  call  with  quickened 

pace 
the  matron  hurried  thither,  half  in  fear. 
How  strange  to  Monnema  a  stranger's 

lace! 
How  strange  It  was  a  stranger's  yoioe  to 

hear! 
How  strangely  to  her  disaccustom'd  w 
Came  even  the  accents  of  her  natire 

tongue! 
But  when  she  saw  her  countrymen  ap- 
pear. 
Tears    for    that    nnezpected   blessing 

sprung^ 
And  once  again  she  felt  as  if  her  heart 

were  young. 

Soon  was  her  melancholy  story  told, 
And  gUd  consent  unto  Oat  Father  good 
Was  given,  that  they  to  join  his  happy 

fold 
Would  leave  with  hUn  their  forest  soli- 
tude. 
Why  comes  not  now  Yeruti  from  the 

wood? 
Why  tarrieth  be  so  late  this  blessed  day? 
Ibey  long  to  see  their  joy  in  his  renew*d» 
And  look  impatiently  toward  hb  way. 
And  think  they  hear  his  step,  and  diide 
his  long  deky. 

He  oomes  at  length,  a  happy  man,  to  And 
His  only  dream  of  hope  fblfiUM  at  last. 
The  sunshine  of  his  all-believing  mind 
There  is  no  doubt  or  (bar  to  overcast ; 
No  chilling  forethought  checks  bis  bliss; 

the  past 
Leaves  no  regret  fbr  him,  and  all  to  come 
Is  change  and  wonder  and  delight.  How 

Ikst 
Hath  busy  fiuicy  conjured  up  a  sam 
Of  joys  unknown,  whereof  the  expectance 
I  him  dumb ! 


O  happy  day,  the  Messenger  of  Heaven 
Hath  found  them  in  their  lonely  dwett- 

ing  place! 
O  happy  day,  to  them  it  would  be  given 
To  share  in  that  Eternal  Mother's  grace, 
.AihI  one  dsyr  see  in  heaven  her  glorious 

face 
Where  Angels  round  her  merpy-throne 

adore! 


race. 
Sequester^  from  their  (Mow  kind  no 

more ; 
O  joy  Of  joys  supreme!  Obtiflifortbeai 

In  store! 

Full  of  such  hopes  this  nig|ht  they  lie 

them  down. 
But  not  as  they  were  W0Bt»  this  night  to 

rest 
Their  old  tranquOHty  of  heart  is  gone ; 
The  peace  wherewith  tiU  now  tb^  have 

been  blesc 
Hatfi  teken  Its  departure.    Inthebrenst 
Fast  following  thoughts  and  basy  fondes 

throng; 
Their  sleep  Hself  is  fovevlsh,  and  possest 
With  dfeamattMtb  die  WakeM  ttla<l 

bdong; 
To  Mooma  and  the  youth  then  first  the 

night  seem'd  lon^. 

Day  G^mes^  and  now  a  first  and  last  tee« 

weU 
To  that  ftdr  bower  within  dieir  naCivo 

wood> 
Their  quiet  nest  till  now.   The  Med  may 

dweU 
Henceforth  in  aafo^  thef^  and  rear  her 

brood. 
And  beasts  and  reptiles  undistarb'd  in- 
trude. 
Reckless  of  this,  the  simple  tenflits  go^ 
Emerging  from  their  peaceful  solitude, 
1^  mmgw  wilh  the  world,.. .but  not  to 

know 
Its  crimes,  ner  to  partake  its  cares,  nor 

fbelitswoe." 

In  Omto  Fouith  and  bet,  Mr 
Soathey  tella  the  story  of  theur  altered 
Uves^  when  broi^dit  into  social  and 
Chrisdan  life.  Tne  spirit  and  cere- 
monial of  the  Catholic  Faith  are  writ- 
loi  of  iii  a  mild  temper— a  temper  nd-* 
ther  unpolitical  nor  unphikMophical, 
yet  there  is  8  feebleness  felt  pervading 
the  whole  strain — peeuliantiea,  and 
a£^ctations  of  thought  and  diction^ 
sadly  interrupt  the  £bw  of  the  g^niid 
current  of  the  soul ;  and  we  seldom — 
never—say  to  oursdves,  **  that  was 
the  voice  of  the  great  poet"  The  fol- 
lowing stanzas  are  Ae  best  we  can  se- 
lect ;  and  many  persons  may  admire 
them  more  than  we  do^  and  more  deep- 
ly  feel  their  spirit. 
^  Mild  pupils,  in  submission's  perfect 

school. 
Two  thousand  souls  wen  gather'd  her^ 

and  here 
Beneath  die  Jesult^s  all-embracing  rule 
They  dwelt^  obeying  him  with  love  sin. 

cere. 


Thftt  Bef«r  kMir  iitlMMb  BttMt «  ter» 
Hot  anxkmt  UMOgfat,  wliich  waurs  the 

hsArt  anvrnj: 
Sacred  to  tliem  tbcir  1aw%  tiMir  Ruler 

dear; 
Haaibler  or  happier  mm  oenid  be  than 

thef 
Who  JcMw  it  lor  their  good  ia  ell  thiiiga 

toobej. 

The  Patron  Saints  firom  whom  their  town 

was  named, 
Waa  that  St  Joachkif  who,  l^fenda  mf* 
Unto  the  Saints  in  Limbo  ftratproclaim'd 
The  Advent     Being  permitted,  on  the 

That  Death  enhwfed  him  ftom  (irom  this 

mortal  di^F^ 
His  daughter's  high  electton,  to  behold, 
Thither  hia  aooJ,  gM  hemld,  wiag*d  Its 

waj^ 
And  10  the  i^ophoU  nod  the  PMriareliB 

old 
The  tSdinga  of  gleet  jej  and  Mar  ddivw- 
)told« 


Jmn  ewera  wm^  hmw 
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There  or  the  altar  waa  his  image  set, 
The  lamp  before  it  boming  night  and  day. 
And  there  was  incensed,  when  his  rotaries 

met 
Before  the  sacred  shrine^  their  beads  to 

And  for  bis  fimeied  inteseession  pray, 
DevoaUy  as  in  frith  they  bent  the  kMtv 
Such  adoration  they  were  taoghl  to  pay. 
Good  man,howUttlehad  he  woen'd  that 

he 
ShonM  thoB  obtain  a  pUoe  in  Rome's 

idolatry  I 

But  dyeiy  these  the  Mother  of  onr  Lord, 
Hia  Meaaed  dm^ter,  by  the  mnltitude 
Was  for  their  special  patroness  adored. 
Amid  the  square  on  high  her  image  stood, 
Claspfaig  the  Babe  in  ber  beatltodeb 
The  Babe  divine  on  whom  she  fix*d  her 

sight; 
And  in  their  hearts,  albe  the  work  was 


It  raised  the  thought  of  nU-comaMmdiog 

Bigbt, 
Combined  with  boundless  lore  and  mercy 


To  this  great  lunily  the  Jesuit  brought 
His  new-found  children  now ;  for  young 

and  old 
He  deem'd  alike  his  children  while  he 

wrought 
Ibr  their  sshntion» . . .  seektog  to  unfold 
The  saving  mysteries  in  the  creed  enrolPd, 
To  their  slowmiiidfl^  that  eoold  bi^m 

conceive 
The  import  of  the  mighty  tmths  he  told* 


And  whataoe'er  he  tells  thej  willingly 
believo. 

Safe  from  that  piideollgnoianoe  verothey 
Tliat  with  small  knowledge  thinks  itself 

fWwlM^ 
How  at  believing  aught  should  these  de- 

When  everywhere  new  ol^eots  met  their 

eyes 
To  fill  the  soul  with  wonder  and  surprise  ? 
Not  of  itself,  but  by  temptation  bred. 
In  man  doth  impious  unbelief  arise ; 
It  is  our  instinct  to  believe  and  dread, 
God  bkis  ua  love»  and  tiien  our  foith  is 

pediBcted. 

QniektobeUefB^Mdalowlo  oomprehffA 
Like  diildren,  unto  all  the  teacher  taught 
Hnbaftisaively  an  easy  ear  they  lend  i 
And  to  the  font  at  onoe  he  mi^  havo 

brought 
These  oonvert%  if  the  Father  had  not 

thought 
Theirs  was  a  case  for  wise  and  safe  delay. 
Lest  lightly  learnt  might  lightly  be  foigot; 
And  meanwhile  due  instruction  day  by  day 
Would  to  their  opening  minds  the  sense 

of  truth  convey* 

Of  this  they  reck*d  not  whether  soon  or 

late; 
For  overpowering  wonderment  possest 
Tlieir  factdties ;  and  in  this  new  estate 
Strange  sights  and  sounds  and  thoughts 

well  nigh  opprest 
Their  sense,  and  raised  a  turmoil  in  the 

breast 
Resenting  less  of  pleasure  than  of  pain  ^ 
And  sleep  afforded  them  no  natural  rest. 
But  in  their  dreams^  a  mixed  disordered 

train, 
The  busy  scenes  of  day  distnb'd  Ibeir 

hearts  again. 

Even  when  tiie  spirit  to  that  secret  wood 
Retnm'd,  slow  MondaTs  silent  stream 

beside, 
Vo  longer  Acre  it  found  tiie  scrfltnde 
Which  kto  it  left  *.  strange  foces  were 

descried, 
Voices^  and  sounds  of  music  fiir  and  wide, 
And  buildings  seem*d  to  tower  amid  the 

trees. 
And  forms  of  men  and  beasts  on  every 

side. 
As  ever-w^eftil  foney  hears  an4  eees, 
All  things  that  it  had  heard,  and  seen, 

and  mote  than  these. 

For  in  their  sle#paln»ge  foimdefom'd 

they  saw 


ShMry^s  7^  ifPahtgmn^ 


O  mgMkd  AtmU,  tlwir  gko^lj  cmai^tt 
A£Dd  souls  who  must  abido  tbs  rigorous 

Weltering  in  fire>  and  theiv^  widk  dolor- 
ous cries 
Bk^hetttog  roU  fttoiina  their  hopelBM 

eyes; 
And  those  who  doom*d  a  ahorter  term  to 

bear 
In  penal  flames,  look  upward  to  the  skies» 
Seating  and  finding  consolation  there^ 
And  feel,  like  dew  from  Heaven,  the  pre- 
dous  aid  of  prayer. 

And  Angels,  who  around  dieir  glorioiis 

Queen 
In  adoration  bent  their  heads  abased : 
And  inlant  &ees  in  their  dreams  were 

seen 
HoffHng  on  ehctub  wings ;  and  Sptiita 

placed 
To  be  their  gvards  intisible,  wbo  dmaed 
Widi  teryarms  their  ieMHsh  fbet  awayt 
Such  visions  overheated  ftmcy  traced, 
BM>plbig  the  night  wilii  aconfiised  amy 
That  made  its  hours  of  reat  morv  restless 
than  the  day." 
But  Monnema^  Teruti,  and  Mooma^ 
are  alt  doomed  to  die.    The  roother 
coes  first ;  and  never^  surely^  was  any 
death  more  dolly  recorded^  even  in  the 
obituary  of  a  newspi^er. 
"  All  thoughts  and  occupations  to  com- 
mute. 
To  change  their  air,  their  water,  and  their 

&>od. 
And  those  old  habits  «udden)y  uproot 
Coniorm'd  to  which  the  vital  powers  par- 
sued 
Their  functions,  such  mutation  is  too  rude 
For  man's  fine  frame  unshaken  to  sustain. 
And  these  poor  children  of  the  solitude 
Began  ere  long  to  pay  the  bitter  pain 
Ttpt  thinr  new  way  of  ii£B  brought  with 
it  in  its  train. 

On  Monnema  the  apprehended  ill 
Cant  ficst;  the  matron  sunk  beneath  the 

weight 
Of  a  strong  mala4y»  whose  force  no  skill 
In  healing,  mjght  avert,  or  mitigate. 
Yet  happy  in  her  children's  safe  .estate 
Her  thanVfiihiess  for  them  she  still  «x- 

prest* 
And  yielding  then  complacently  to  fate. 
With  Christian  rttes  her  paasii^  hoar  was 

blest, 
Apd  with  a  Christian's  hope  she  was  coa- 

sign'd  to  rest." 
Poor  Mooma»  overwhelmed  with 
grief,  soon  droops  and  dies.  We  think 
(hestamasdedioMed  ta  her  i&te,  the 
be^  in  the  poem* 


l^n^ 


<<IaBidtha»lbrl 

Preferr'd  no  prayer;  bnt  olthcr  fethla 

tongue 
Andfeabltr  hraafthavoiee  of  praiseas- 

say'd; 
A»d  duly  frtMn  tiw  viqisv  Ml  was  fang. 
Her  evening  hymn  in  Cunt  acctid  she  sung 
60  piausly^  tiaatbay  wlio  gflthmed  itMvid 
Awe-stricken  on  her  hei^mdf  accents 

hung. 
As  iho'  they  tbaogfat  it  were  no  laortd 

sound. 
But  that  the  pteeewkerean  thayalaod 

was  holy  ground 

At  such  an  hour  when  Dobrixboffer  stood 
Beside  her  bed,  oh  howmlike  he  thougfat 
This  voice  to  that  whi(Ni  ringing  through 

thawMd 
HadladhhntotheseeMt  bower  be  saagfatf 
And  was  it  then  for  this  that  he  hadbrought 
Ibat  harmlaia  hii«aahoUl  flKwi  ths&r  na. 

tive  shade? 
DeaUi  hadalMady  beeaifeenMahef^s  lot; 
And  this  fiilr  Mooma,  was  she  fnrm'd  to 

fode 
Soaoon,...soaoaQmuat  she  iseaith*ii 

cold  lap  be  laid? 

Tet  he  had  no  misgiving  at  the  ifight ; 
And  wherefore  should  he  ?  he  had  acted 

well. 
And  daemiiig  of  the  ways  of  God  aright, 
Knaw  that  to  awh  as  tbese^  wbate'er 

befeU 
Most  neods  for  them  be  beat.    Batwho 

could  dwell 
Onmoved  upon  the  fote  of  one  so  youHg, 
So  blithesome  late  ?  What  marvel  if  tears 

feU 
fhMB  that  good  man,  as  over  her  be  haag. 
And  that  the  prayers  he  aaid  eane  fldtap- 

ingfe>OBhistongoel 

She  saw  him  weep,  and  she  could  mt- 

derstaad 
The  cause  thus  tremulously  that  made 

him  speak 
By  his  emotion  moved  she  took  his  hand ; 
A  gleaai  of  pleasure  o'er  her  pallid  eheek 
Past,  while  she  look*dat  him  with  mean- 
ing meek, 
And  for  a  little  while,  as  loath  <o  part. 
Detaining  him,  her  fingers  lank  and  weak, 
Phiy*d  with  their  bold ;  then  letting  him 

depnrt 
She  gave  him  a  slow  smile  that  touch*d 
him  to  the  heart 

Moum  not  for  her!  forwlwt  hath  life 

to  give 
That  shoaM  detain  her  ready  spirit  here? 
Thinkest  thou  that  it  were  woi^  a  wish 

tollva^ 
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Could.witbes  hold  her  from  her  proper 

qihere? 
That  simpla  heart,  that  inoocence  aincere 
The  world  would  atain.  'fitter  ahe  ne'er 

could  be 
For  tiie  great  di^uige;  and  now  -that 

change  is  near. 
Oh  who  woaM  keep  her  aoiil  ftom  bmog 

frev? 
Maiden  beloved  of  Heaven,  to  die  it  best 

for  thee! 

She  hath  past  awa^  and  on  her  lips  a 

smile 
Hath  settled,  fiz*d  in  death.  Judged  they 

enght. 
Or  fluffer*d  they  their  foncy  to  beguile 
The  reason,  who  believed  that  she  had 

sight 
Of  Heaven  before  her  spirit  took   its 

flight; 
That  angels  waited  rotmd  her  lov^ybed ; 
And  that  in  that  Uat  effort  of  delight, 
When  lifting  up  her  dying  arms,  she  said, 
I  cornel  a  my  from  Heaven  upon  her 

fiice  was  shed?" 
Tcmti^  too^  18  marked  fbr  the  grave, 
and  the  pit>gre8s  of  his  dissolution  is 
evidently  laboured  with  afl  possible 
care,  ^rry  are  we  to  say,  tnat  it  is 
the  very  worst  of  all  Mr  Southey's 
failures.  The  poem  ends  thus : 
<<  Regular  his  pulse, from  all  disorder  free; 
The  vital  powers  perform*d  the  part  as* 

signed; 
And  to  whate'er  was  asked,  collectedly 
He  answered.    Nothing  trouUed  him  in 

mind; 
Why  should  it?    Were  not  all  around 

him  kind? 
Did  not  all  love  him  with  a  love  sincere^ 
And  seem  in  serving  him  a  J07  to  find  ? 
He  had  nowant^  no  pain,  no  grief,  no 

fear: 
But  he  must  be  bqitiaed;  he  eonld  not 

tany  here. 

Tbywtn  be  done,  fVifher  fai  heaven  who 

art! 
The  Pastor  said,  wt  longer  now  denied; 
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Bat  with  a  weight  of  awe  upon  his  heart 
Entered  the  church,  and  there  the  font 

besidey 
With  holy  water,  chrism  and  salt  applied, 
Ferform*d  in  all  solenmity  the  rite. 
His  foelmg  was  that  hour  with  fiear  al- 

Ued; 
Yeniti*s  was  a  sense  ti  pure  deCght, 
And  while  he  knell  hhr  efea  iseii'd  huger 

and  more  bright. 

His  wish  had  been  obtain'd,  and  this 

being  done 
His  soul  was  to  his  liill  desire  content 
The  day  in  its  acaistomed  course  past  on: 
The  Indian  mack'd  him  ere  to  rest  he 

went. 
How  o*er  his  beads,  as  he  was  wont;  he 

bent, 
And  then,  like  one  who  casts  all  caies 

aside, 
Lay  down,    'ne  Old  man  fearM  no  111 

event, 
When,«Te  are  come  for  me  I*  Yepiti 

cried; 

<  Tee,  I  am  ready  ao^  !*  and  htttcntly  he 
died." 

If  the  opinioQ  whidi  we  hare  tm- 
wfllingly  expressed  of  this  poem  be 
erroneous,  we  faare  fismished  the  pub- 
lic wiUi  ample  means  of  convicting  ui 
of  critical  mcapadty.  Our  extract 
have  been  numerous,  and  we  have  se- 
lected as  many  of  the  best  stanzas  as 
we  could  weU  do;  so  Mr  Southey's 
verse  may  put  down  our  prose.  Un- 
doubtedly there  is  a  flS)od  deal  in  it  to 
please— even  to  delSent — *'  the  gentle 
and  the  good."  But  U  is  a  fkJnt,  &ble, 
and  heavT  composition ;  and  the  **  gen- 
tle and  the  good"  will  act  prudently 
in  perusing  it  befbre  night-&n  ;  for  if 
read  late  on  in  the  evening,  it  wOl  be 
apt  to  set  the  ^  gentle  and  the  good  ** 
to  sleep  without  a  night-cap.  Why 
win  not  our  poett  give  us  something 
very  good?-^Mr  Bowles,  we  think, 
eonid  have  written  a  better  Tde  of 
Fmwguay  than  Afr  Southey. 
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XPH  A'£N  STMnO£ia  KTAIKOM  II&PINlXSOMBKAaM 
HA£A  KOTIAAONTA  KAeHMEMON  OINOnOTAZEfN. 

PHOC.  ap.  Ath, 
ZThis  is  a  distich  by  wise  old  Phocylides, 
An  ancifni  who  wrote  crabbed  Greek  in  no  silly  days  ; 
Meaning,  *'  'Tis  right  for  good  winebibbing  people^ 
**  Not  to  let  the  jug  pace  round  the  board  like  a  cripple; 
"bot  gailt  to  chat  while  d18cuss1n6  their  tipple.'* 
An  excellent  rule  of  the  hearty  old  cock  'tis^^ 
And  a  very  Jit  motto  to  put  to  our  Noctes.'2 

C.  N.  ap,  Amhr, 

Bke  Par^Kr.— >NoaTH  and  Tickler. 

NORTH. 

With  what  admirable  ingenuity  hath  our  Ambrose  contrived  to  procure  4 
perpetual  play  of  Ze^yr,  even  during  the  summer  noon^  in  this  Sanctum 
Sanctorum ! 

TICKLER. 

What  a  scientific  tliorouKb-drauglit !  How  profound  tU<^se  shftdiowg  !  Kot 
a  leaf  h  withered  on  that  beautiful  giiranium !  Newr  was  that  flowering  m yrtk* 
more  *^  brightly,  deeply,  beautifully  green."  Week  after  week  that  carnation 
tree  dkplays  new  orbs  of  crinason  glory*  Saw  ye  ever,  Northj  such  a  li^er- 
lily,  so  wLldlvj  licreely  beautiful,  like  its  forest  hrother,  the  animal  that  temfie* 
tile  desert  with  his  glittmiig  and  gorgeaiis  motion^  as  he  bounds  over  brmke 
and  jingle  iu  famine  or  in  play. 

NORTH. 

Timothy,  Timothy,  Tunothy !  First  Timothy  ? 

^  TICKLER. 

Too  poetical?  Why,  that  red  champaigne  has  stirred  up  all  the  etherial 
particles  that  m^sterioualv  constitute  tne  soul ;  and,  as  Jeffrey  said  to  Cole- 
ridge,  "  Why,  sir,  my  whole  talk  is  poetry." 

NORTH. 

Whoever  wishes  to  know  whatpoetry  is,  to  know  it  clearly,  distincdy,  and 
permanently,  let  him  read  Barry  Cornwall's  article  thereon  in  the  List  Number 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 

TICKLER. 

That  young  gentleman  deserves  a  dressing  at  your  hands  or  mine.  North, 
for  he  often  runs  a-muck  now ;  not  in  the  Malay,  howev^,  but  Cockney  fi^ 
shion,  and  the  pen  must  be  wrested  out  of  his  lily  hand. 

NORTH. 

The  image  is  not  unamusing ;  a  slight,  slim  poetaster  mincing  A-muck 
among  the  ereat  English  bards !  I  love  Bainr ;  for  he  writes  pretty — ^very  pretty 
verses — and  has  an  eye  for  the  beautiful — ^but  in  the  character  of  critic 

TICKLER. 

He  courts  the  world's  applause,  by  endeavouring  to  imitate  Leigh  Hunt, 
Hazlitt,  Jeffrey,  the  London  Magazine,  himself,  Johnny  Keates,  and  the  morn- 
ing papers ;  and  in  such  slang  he  jargons  the  characters  of  Shakspeare  and 
Mdton.  It  is,  indeed,  despicable  to  see  the  old  Blue  and  Yellow  reduced  to 
such  drivelling  as  this ; — ^but  what  are  you  reading,  North  ? 

NORTH. 

The  account  of  the  Lion-fight  at  Warwick ;  a  most  brutal  business — ^hideous 
and  loathsome.  But  why  contuse  such  infamous  cruelty  wiUi  such  a  chearM 
pastime  as  pugilism  ?  Would  you  believe  it,  that  the  editor  of  the  New  .Tunes 
has  disconUnued  those  admuraole  accounts  of  all  the  great  fights  that  made 
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his  paper  ai  much  prized  in  the  sportiiig  as  it  has  loi^  been  in  the  polittoal 
and  nshionaUe  world  ?  I  do  not  find  tnat  he  has  shut  his  columns  to  ^ose 

Sossly  indecent  quack  advertisements^  that  render  newspapers  unfit  to  lie  on 
e  breakfkst-tabfe  of  an  honest  family.    Is  this  consistent  ? 

TICKLEE. 

Very  silly.  By  so  doing,  he  disappoints  a  vast  number  of  his  subscribers. 
What  right  has  he  to  disappoint  five  nundred  country  gentlemen^  all  anxious 
to  know  the  character  ana  result  of  any  battle  ? 

KOBTH. 

None.  They  take  his  paper,  to  be  sure,  for  other  and  higher  reascms ;  but 
they  are  entitled  to  find  in  its  columns  full  and  particular  accounts  of  aJl  such 
contests^  for^  right  or  wrong,  they  form  part  of  our  national  pastime^  create  a 
prodigious  interest  among  idl  classes,  and  a  man  lodes  and  feels  like  a  ninny 
on  going  into  company  in  utter  ignorance  of  that  event  whi^  ftixnidieB  die 
Bok  conversation  of  that  one  day.    I  trust  this  hint  will  be  taken. 

TtCKLEB. 

Confound  all  cruelty  to  animals !— but  I  much  question  th6  efficacy  of  law 
to  protect  the  inferior  creation  against  the  human.  Let  that  protection  be 
found  in  the  moral  indignation  of  the  people.  That  Irish  jacKass^  Martin, 
throws  an  air  of  ridicule  over  the  whole  matter  by  his  insuffierable  idiotism. 
I  hqie'to  see  his  skull,  thick  as  it  is,  cracked  one  of  these  days;  fiir  that 
vulgar  and  angry  gabble  with  which  he  vreddy  infests  the  Foliee-Offioes 
of  Uie  metropolis,  is  a  greater  outrage  to  humanity  than  any  fifty  blows  ever 
inflicted  on  the  snout  of  pig,  or  the  Duttocks  of  beeve ;  blows  which,  in  one- 
and  die  same  teath,  the  blustering  and  blundering  blockhead  would  tain  pio« 
iecnte,  punish,  and  pardon. 

NORTH. 

It  is  not  possible  to  define  cruelty  to  animals,  so  as  to  bring  it  within  the 
sahitary  operstion  of  law.  That  being  the  case,  there  should  be  no  law  on  ^ 
sutject.  I  am  an  old,  weak  man  now,  but  I  was  once  young  and  strong ;  and 
this  fist,  Timothy,  now  with  difficulty  folded  into  a  bunch  o£  fives, — ^for  these 
chalk-stones  ibrmd,— has  levelled  many  a  brute  in  the  act  of  unmercifbUy 
beating  his  horse,  his  ass,  or  his  wife*  Every  man  ot^ht  to  take  the  law  inta 
his  own  hands  on  such  occasions.  Thus  only  can  the  inferior  animals  walk  the 
streets  of  London  in  any  degree  of  security. 

nCKLSR* 

Pray,  Mr  Richard  Martin,  did  you  ever  try  to  drive  a  pig  ?  or  to  keep  a  fiock 
of  ilieep,  or  a  drove  of  cattle  together,  in  the  midst  of  the  riot,  tumcQt,*  and 
oonfbsion  of  Smithfield  ?  It  is  no  such  easy  job,  I  can  tell  you ;  and  nothing 
d^ort  of  a  most  impertinent  and  provoking  puppy  must  that  person  be,  who 
stops  diort  a  drover  in  all  his  agonies  of  exaspmnon,  fbr  merely  banging  the 
hide  of  an  over*fed  ox,  about  to  join  the  colours  of  another  regiment. 

NORTH. 

Why  don't  they  murder  him  at  once  ? 

TICKLER. 

Oh !  he  cannot  expect  to  sit  in  anothar  Pailiametit.  I  presume  you  know 
that  he  is  to  be  Cbancdlor  of  the  University  of  London  ? 

NORTH. 

I  do.  University  of  London !  With  what  an  air  of  pride  will  a  young  roan 
look  about  him,  in  a  company  of  poor  O^ionians  and  Cantabs,  who  may  have 
just  finished  his  education  in  the  University  of  London  1 

TICKLER. 

Tims,  I  am  told,  is  to  be  a  Professor.  Yet,  joking  apart,  I  am  sorry  there 
is  to  be  no  theological  chair.  I  had  intended  occupying  it,  and  had  even  sketch- 
ed out  a  course  of  lectures ;  but  understanding  that  ODoherty  was  a  candidi^, 
I  retired  before  ^  dairas  of  the  Adjutant. 

NORTH. 

The  Adjutant !  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  the  Standard*Bearer  is  an  Uni- 
tarian ?  Imponible !  ODoherty  could  never  have  intended  to  accept  the  chair* 

TICKLER. 

On  the  whole  it  is  better,  perhaps,  that  he  is  to  be  appointed  Professor  of 
OynrmUm}  Cfias  does  not  meoii  to  oppose  him,  and  thercfiire,  for  the  Ad* 
jutant's  sake,  let  us  drink  succesi  to  this  institution  :^*'  Sir  Morgan  ODoher- 
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tf^  and  the  Uurenity  of  LandoQ ;"  wUh  aU  the  honours.   S^j  U^  kiih-^. 

vouth. 
Young  persons^  my  good  frieod,  will^  no  doubt,  get  inforaiatloA  of  vanoiM 
kinds  at  tne  said  London  University :  but  it  will  always  be  ajrulgar,  ooamsh 
sprt  of  an  academe*  True  it  is,  tbat  the  expense  of  a  onnpleteand  aeatleni«D. 
ly  ed^ix»ttion  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  is  a  serious  thing,  and  must  deter  wamij 
parents  from  sending  thdr  sons  thither ;  but  such  education  as  this  roatro^o- 
litan  school  will  supply,  never  will  be  considered  as  a  satisfactory  substitute 
fpr  the  othor,  either  l^  the  heads  of  families,  or  the  voi^ng  gentlemen  thcu- 
BfUfm  ;  ami  it  is  plain  thai  the  students  must  be  of  a  low  gcade  in  society.  Be: 
it  so;  it  is  welL  Let  iu  real  character  be  undemtood,  and  many  of  the  ok|)ec« 
tions  $o  the  scheme  will  fall  to  the  ground ;  just  as  many  of  tSe  expf^etationai 
(£  its  iulility  wiU  do,  now  absmrdly  exaggerated  and  misrepresented^ 

riCKLI^ 

No  Divinity— no  Polite  Literature^-oo  Classics ! — ^What  a  Menagerie  it 
¥kW  be  of  Bern  and  Menkeysl  a  nursfvy  £>r  QQBti3a>tttor»  to  the  W^tmi^ 
Review. 

KO&TA* 

Ffny>  Ticid0r>  have  you  iead  Milton^s  Treatise  on  ChriHti^nUy  ? . 

TMKLEIU 

I  liavfi ;  and  £M  lUmKd  to  agree  with  him  in  hie  doi^ri^  of  polygamy. 
F«r  many  years  X  liwed  very  comfortably  without  a  wife ;  and  since  the  18^,. 
I  ha^  been  a  monogamist*  But  I  oonless  that  Uiere  is  a  sameness  in  that  sya- 
tem.  IshoiiJdliiiemuchtotrypc^ygamyforafewvearB.  I  wishAiiltottliad 
explained  the  duties  of  a  polygamist ;  for  it  is  possible  that  ther  may  be  of  ,  a 
very  intricate,  complicated,  and  unbounded  nature,  and  that  such  an  accumu- 
lation of  pvivate  busioess  might  be  thrown  on  one's  hands,  that  it  could  not  be 
ia  the  power  of  an  elderly  gentleman  to  overtsJce  it;  occupied,  too,  as  bo  m^bit 
bc^as  mmy  own  case,  in  contributing  to  the.Periodical  Lheniture  of  4ie  j^. 

MOXTH. 

Sir,  the  8]^tem  would  not  be  found  to  woric  well  in  this  dimate.  MilU^ 
was  a  great  poet;  but  a  bad  divine,  and  a  misenblo  politician. 

TICKLSB. 

How  can  that  be  ?— Wordsworth  says  that  a  i^eat  poet  muat  be  great  in  all 
things. 

yOBTH. 

Wordsworth  often  writes  lilKe  an  idiot ;  and  never  more  so  than  when  he^ 
said  of  Milton,  ''  bis  soul  was  like  a  star«  and  dwelt  apart  !**  For  it  dw^  in 
tumult,  and  miEchief,  and  rebellion.  Woiedaworth  is,  in  all  thing%  the  xeverae 
of  Milton— «  good  man,  and  a  bad  poet. 

Ticxtca* 

What !— That  Wordsworth  whom  Maga  cries  up  as  the  Prince  of  Poets  ? 

NOHTH^ 

Be  it  so ;  I  must  humour  the  fancies  of  some  of  my  friends.  But  had  that 
oHHi  been  «  great  peet,  he  would  have  produced  a  deqp  and  lasting  impression 
on  the  mind  of  En^flapd;  whereas  his  verses  are becoaing  less  and  less  known 
every  day,  and  he  is,  in  good  truth,  already  <me  of  the  illustrious  obscure. 

TICJCLBR* 

I  never  thought  him  more  than  a^Tery  ordinary  man-^iirith  some  iroaginan 
tion,  certainly,  but  with  no  gn^p  of  understandings  andappaf^tly  little  acw 
quainted  with  the  history  of  his  kind.  My  Grod  1  to  compare  such  a  writer 
with  Scottond  Byron  i 

KOETH. 

And  yet,  with  his  creed,  what  m^ht  not  a  great  poet  have  done  ??— Tha^ 
the  language  of  poetry  is  but  the  language  <^  stroi^  humaA  pasnon  i(— Tha( 
in  the  great  elementary  principles  of  thought  and  feeling,  common  to  all  Uie 
race,  the  suft^aioi^nialtor  of  poetry  is  tobe  soii^ht  And^EQiundd-->-Xba^onj(qwient 
and  suiiniiig,  ai  they  wring  and  crush,  or  expand  dkod  elevate  xam's  ^W"^ 
arc  the  sources  of  song ! — And  what,  pray,  has' he  made  out  of  this  true  and 
philoeophieal  eoecid  ? — A  few  baUads,  vP^atfy  at  the  best^)  two  or  thifao  moral 
faUesy  some  natural  deser^tion of  soenery,  aiidiialf  a  doa^nJW^atumAf  oomt 
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mon  diBtress  or  happiness.  Not  one  siogk  character  has  he  created— not  one 
inddant-Hiot  one  tragical  caUMtogbe*  He  his  thrdmi  no  li^^  on  sun's 
estate  hero  below  ^and  Crabbe,  with  all  his  defieeta,  stands  immeasuiably  above 
Wordsworth  as  th^  Poet  of  the  Poor. 

TICaLSB. 

Goodf  And  yet  the  jroungsteny  in  Ihat  absurd  Maganne  of  yfliirs,  wti  hiaa 
up  to  thes^raas  their  idol>  and  iiss  hie  very  feel,  luilftho  toes  w)era.of||QU«^ 

yoaTH# 

Well,  well :  let  than  have  their  own  way  awhile.  I  oonfess  that  the  ^'£x- 
cunnon"  is  the  worst  poem,  of  any  duumctw,  in  the  Bnglish  langHMps.  It 
contains  about  two  hundred  sonorous  lines,  sona  of  which  appear  to  be  fine, 
even  in  the  seoBe;,  as  well  as  the  soiuid.  Ilioienatfung  7^00  ace  ^le  incif* 
fectusif  Thei^  what  labour  the  builder  of  that  lol^  rhyme  most  hare  under- 
gone I  It  is,  in  its  own  way,  a  smidl  Tower  of  Babel,  and  all  built  by  a  single 
manl 

ncEian* 

Wipe  your  jEbrehead,  North ;  for  it  is  indeed  a  BMMt  perspiring  thou^^t.  I 
do  not  Itnow  whether  my  gallantry  blinda  me,  but  I  pie&r  mueh  <tf  the  fismale, 
te  t|»e  n^le  poetiy  of  the  day . 

NOETJH. 

X>  thou  Polygamiat  I 

TICKLER.     .    . 

There  is  Joanna  Baillie.  Is  there  not  more  genius,  passion,  poetry,  in  the 
tragedy  of  Count  Baail,  than  in  any  book  of  Wofdaworth  ? 

HOJITB* 

Ten  times. 

TICIUJift. 

There  is  Mrs  Hemans.  Too  fiond,  certes.  is  she  of  prattling  eboiit  Gvaece 
and  Rome,  and  of  being  classical,  whkh  no  lady  can  ho^  to  be  who  has  never 
been  at  one  of  die  Engush  puMic  achoola.  Mid  eat  npon  the  fifth  fbnn,  JBuTis 
thece  not  often  a  rich  gbw  of  inu^Bsry  in  her  eompositions,  fine  ftelingsand 
fancies,  and  w  uneoBstiniiied  and  «ven  triumfhanl  tor  of  vaniQcatioii  whiok 
murmurs  poetry  ? 

MOETH* 

Thereis. 

TICKLBa. 

Is  not  L.  £.  L.  a  child  of  genius,  as  weU  as  of  the  Literary  Gaxette ;  and 
does  she  not  dirow  over  her  most  impassioned  stominsof  love  and  Eaptwe  a  de- 
licate an4  gentle  spoit,  foan  the  reaesses  of  her  own  pure  and  hely  wonan'a 
hewrt?     ,. 

NOATH* 

Sk^do^ 

TICKLER. 

And  was  not  Tigbe  an  an^el,  if  ever  there  was  one  on  earth,  beauttftd,  airy, 
and  evanescent,  as  her  own  uamortal  Psyehe  ? 

KORTtti 

She  was* 

TICKLBE. 

And  what  the  devil  then  wouldjvoa  be  at  with  your  great  bavdtog  He*Peela 
fiwn  the  Lake^,  who  go  round  and  rouiMi  abeul^  strutting  upon  SKtfhiBg,  like 
ao  many  turkt y-<eocks  gobbling  with  a  long  red  pendant  at  thdr  noaes,  aiA 
fHghteninft  away  the  ilur  and  lovely  awana  aa  they  gVde^doan  the  wate^ 
niortaUty.? 

NORTJI. 

With  Fanrenheit  at  80  in  the  shade,  I  praise  the  poetry  of  im  man.  You 
have  carte  bkncfae  t»  abuae  everybody,  Tidder,  till  the  thermometer  is  less 
ambitious. 

TlbKLIR. 

Wordsworth  is  a  poet— but  unluckily  is  a  weak  man.  His  imsgination 
shows  him  fine  sighte,  but  bis  intelleet  kndwa  not  hpUr  to  deal  with  them,  so 
that  they  evanish  in  Ottering  and  gorgeous  evaporation. 

Vol.  XVIII.       ^     ^  •*  3C 
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MOBTH. 

Just  90,  Tickler— «iid  then  how  ladienmslv  be  OYer*ratei  hh  own  powm. 
This  we  aU  do,  bat  WiffdgwiHrth'e  pride  is  like  that  of  •  straw-erowncd  kim^ 
in  Bedlam.  For  examtiley  be  indited  some  silly  lines  to  a  bedge»qpanow% 
nest  with  ^ve  eggs,  and,  jears  afterwaids,  in  a  fit  of  exaltation,  told  ibe  world, 
in  another  poem  eqaally  duldish,  that  tfa^B  Address  to  the  Sparrow  was  "  one 
strain  that  will  not  die  r  Ha  1  ha !  ha  I  Can  that  be  a  great  man  ? 

TICKLKM. 

Had  that  man  in  yonih  become  the  member  of  snj  profesnon,  (which  all 
poor  mett  ave  bomid  to  do,)  ho  woold  soon  hsTO  learned  in  the  toade  to  rate 
his  powers  more  traly.  How  sodi  a  man  as  JefRvy,  with  his  endless  Tola* 
bility  of  ingenkras  argamentation,  wonld  haTe  sqaabMed  him  before  a  jury  f 
Suppose  Inm  Attorney-general  in  the  Qoeens  trial,  stammering  heme 
Bnmg^iam,  who  kept  lowering  upon  him  with  that  cadaverous  and  cruel  opon* 
tenance,  on  a  suddni  instinct  with  a  hellish  scorn !  Or  opposed  in  Parliament 
to  the  rapier  of  Canning,  that  even  while  gtandwg  brightly  before  the  eye,  haa 
already  tuOicted  twenty  disabling  wovnds !  Or  editor  of  a  Poetical,  Philono- 
plusal,  and  PoUtiosl  Journal,  and  under  the  influence  cf  a  malignant  star, 
of^osed,  vi  et  amus,  to  Christopher  North,  the  Victor  in  a  Thousuid  fleUs  f 

Ay,  ay.  Tickler— my  dear  Tickler— He  would  have  found  his  kvel  then^ 
but  ms  excessive  vanity  .•«••• 

TICKLSa. 

Contrasted  with  the  unassuming,  and  indeed  retirnig  modestv— I  might  say 
bashfulness— of  your  mind  and  manners,  sir,  the  arrogance  of  Uie  stamp-mas* 
ter 

NOaTH. 

Hosh«-iio  illibeial  illusion  to  a  man's  trade. 

TICXLBR. 

I  ftdc  pardon.  No  person  more  illiberal  on  this  very  pmnt  than  oiur  lyrical 
ballad-monger.  His  whole  writings,  in  verse  and  prose,  are  fvll  of  sneers  at 
alDunt  every  piofiession  but  his  own---and  diat  hdog  the  ease  •  •  •  •  •   , 

NORTH. 

Soott's  poetry  pussies  me-^t  is  often  very  bad. 

TICKLXa. 

Very. 

KOXTR. 

Bzoept  when  his  martial  soul  is  up,  he  Is  but  a  tame  and  feeble  writer* 
His  versification  in  general  flows  on  easily--Hmu)odily---dmost  sonorously — 
but  seldom  or  never  with  impetuosity  or  grandeur.  There  is  no  stren|B;th,  no 
felicity  in  his  diction — and  the  substance  of  hii  poetry  is  neither  rich  nor 
rare.  The  atmosphere  is  becoming  every  moment  more  oppressive.  How 
stands  the  Therm.  ? 

nCKLBB. 

Ninet]^.  But  then  when  his  martial  soul  is  up,  and  op  it  is  at  s^^t  of  n 
spear-point  or  a  pennon,  then  indeed  you  hear  the  true  poet  of  mivalry. 
what  care  I,  Kit,  for  all  his  previous  drivelling — ^if  drivelling  it  be— and  God 
forbid  I  should  deny  drivelling  to  any  poet,  aodcnt  or  mooem — ^for  now  he 
makes  my  very  soul  to  bum  within  me,-*«nd,  cowsid  and  civilian  though  I 
be,'*-ve8,  a  most  intense  snd  insuperable  coward,  prising  lilb  and  limb  beyond 
all  otner  earthly  possessions,  and  loath  to  shed  one  sinc^  drop  of  Mood  dther 
for  mv  Kit^  or  conntry,— j^et  such  is  tite  trumpet-power  of  tne  soDg  of  that 
son  ot  genius,  that  I  start  from  my  old  dbow-cnair,  up  with  the  poker,  toogs^ 
or  shovel,  no  matter  which,  and  ffourishing  it  round  my  head^  cry, 

*'  Charge,  Chester,  charge !  On,  Stanley,  on  !** 

and  then,  dropping  my  voice,  and  returning  to  my  padded  bottom,  whisper, 

^'  Were  the  Ust  words  of  Marmion  r«- 

NOXTH. 

Bravo^bravo^bravo ! 


TlCKLfR. 

leave  aot  one  nioii^ curae  fbr  all  the  criticiBm  thatefer  waa  canted^  or  de- 
-cantedy  «r  lecantod.  KcHber  doea  the  world.  The  world  takes  a  poet  as  it 
<hida  Idniy  and  aeata  him  accordingly  above  or  below  the  ndt.  The  world  b 
as  obatinate  as  a  mflUoii  maiea^  and  will  nol  torn  it^  heed  on  one  aide  or  an- 
other fat  all  the  ahouting  of  the  critical  population  that  eter  was  ahouted-  It 
is  very  poaaible  that  the  world  ia  a  bad  judge.  Well  thai— appeal  to  posterity^ 
and  be  luaiged  to  you— and  poeterity  ml  affirm  the  judgment,  witfi  coats. 

IfOBTH. 

How  you  can  jabber  away  ao^  in  audi  a  temperature  aa  thia^  eonfounda  me. 
Yon  are  indeed  a  aingular  old  man. 

TICKLSa. 

Therefore  I  say  that  Scott  is  a  Homer  of  a  poet,  and  ao  let  him  doze  w^n 
he  haa  a  mind  to  it ;  fbr  no  man  I  know  ia  belter  entitled  to  an  ocmional 
half-canto  of  alumber. 

xomTH. 

Did  yom  erer  meet  any  of  the  Lake-Poeta  hi  private  aodety  ? 

nCKLBB. 

Five  or  aix  times.    Wordaworth  haa  a  graTe,  aolemn,  pedantic,  awkward, 
.  4Miitmf«tlie-wori^K8h  look  about  him^  that  rather  puaxlea  you  aa  to  hia  probable 
•profeaakm,  till  he  begina  to  ^eak-^-itnd  theUj  to  be  aurej  you  aet  him  down  at 
4mce  fo  a  methodiat  preacher. 

MOSTir. 

I  have  aeen  Chantry'a  bust 

TICKLBa. 

The  bnat  flattera  hia  head,  widdk  ia  not  hitaUeetiial.  The  Ibvehead  la  nar- 
row,  and  the  skull  altogether  too  aoanty^  Yet  the  baldness,  the  gravity,  and 
ibe  cempoauie,  are  impresai«e«  and,  on  the  whole,  not  unpoeticaL  The  eyes 
are  dim  and  thoughtful,  and  a  oertain  sweetness  c^  smile  occasionally  Ughtens 

I  the  strong  lines  of  his  countenance  with  an  expression  of  courteousncss  and 


NOBTR. 

Is  he  not  extremely  eloquent  ? 

TICKLBB. 

Far  fkom  it.  He  labours  like  a  whale  spontlng-^his  voice  h  wearisomely 
monotonous— he  does  not  know  when  to  have  done  with  a  sutject— oracularly 
announces  perpetual  truisms— 4iever  hits  the  nail  on  thehead->4ind  leaves  you 
amaaed  wiu  all  that  needleaa  pother,  which  the  aimple  bard  opines  to  be  elo- 
quence, and  whidi  paaaea  for  9adk  with  hia  Cockney  idolatora,  and  his  cate- 
chumens at  Ambleside  and  Keswick. 

NOBTH. 

Hot  during  dinner,  surely  ? 

nCVLSB. 

Yes— during  breakftst,  lunch,  dinner,  tea,  and  sui>per,— every  intermediate 
momeBt,— nor  have  I  any  doubt  that  he  proses  all  nif^t  long  in  his  sleep. 

NOBTH. 

Shoddng  indeed.  In  conversation,  the  exchange  should  be  at  par.  That 
is  the  grand  secret.  Nor  should  any  Christian  ever  exceed  the  maximum  of 
three  consecutive  sentences— except  in  an  anecdote. 

TICKLEB. 

O  merdfbl  heavens !  my  dear  North — ^What  eternal  talkers  most  men  are 
Bow-a-days— all  at  it  in  a  party  at  once— each  fiarthing>  candle  amyous  to 
ahine  ^forUi  with  its  own  vile  wavering  wick — tremulously  apprehensive  of 
sBufiSrra— and  stinldng  away  after  expiration  in  the  socket ! 

NOBTH. 

Bad  enough  in  town,  but  worse,  f^  worse,  in  country  places. 

TICKLKB. 

The  surgeon !  The  dominie !  llie  oki  ministet^s  assistant  and  successor  t 
The  president  of  the  Speculative  Society  !  Two  landscape  painters  !  The  re- 
jected  contributor  to  Blackwood !  The  agricultural  reporter  of  the  county  ! 
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The  snryeyor !  Captain  Campbell !  The  Laird,  hit  Mm  I  The  stranger  gen< 
tkman  on  a  tour !  The  leetnifr  on  an  oiverj!  The  poM  ihoiil  to  pQMUi  by 
aabacripdon!  The  penon  firom  Pitkeathlj  I  The  man  of  the  hooie  hitlaelf 
My  God!  hia  wife  and  danghtww  I  and  the  widow,  the  widow  I  leannoaiof^ 
the  widow,  the  widow,  the  widow!  (linkB  back  in  his  chair.) 

MOBTH* 

I  hate  heard  Coleridge.  That  man  is  cDlitlad  to  speak  on  till  Doerosday 
or  rather  the  genius  within  him— ^for  he  ia  inapiied.    Wind  him  np,  and 
away  he  goes,  disooorsing  most  esEselknt  mosio— without  a  discord— full> 
am^,  in»hauMihle,  serioui^  and  diTine! 

TICKLEB* 

Add  him  to  my  list— and  the  band  of  instrumental  music  is  complete. 

KOBTH. 

What  stuff  is  spoken  about  the  oratory  ofpnlpit  and  parliameat ! 

TICKLER. 

Brougham  is  a  yokano— an  eruption-nkderouring  flame— a  storm— «  whirl- 
wind—«  cataiaet-Hi  torrent— a  se*— thunder  and  earth^uakn.  Yon  mlg^t 
apply  the  same  terms,  with  the  same  troth,  to  a  Billingsgate  fidiwife. 

NOATH. 

Brougham's  inrective  is  formidal^  chiciy  lor  its  mlgatity.  One  halM^ 
loaths,  fears  to  be  pelted  wkh  the  mud  and  misaiks  of  an  ioftiriaied  dema- 
gogue—just  as  a  gentleman  declines  the  proflfered  oombat  with  neannan,  aU 
Uiou|;h  ccmsdous  that  in  three  rounda  h»  would  leare  the  ruflian  sensdess  in 
the  rug. 

vicKUin. 

That  aomalimea  ODCUf»--as  in  the  case  of  QMining. 

N0BTB» 

The  straight  hitting  of  theFove^  Secnetary  soon  dorses  your  roimd-abont 
hand-of«r«head  millers,  like  Harry  Broni^iam. 

TICKLBB. 

Yet  how  that  outra^;eous  Tiolenoe  and  fury,  arms  aloft,  eyes  agog,  dieeks 
coBTulsed,  and  lips  quiyering,  passea  mA  the  multitude  for  aemcmstration  of 
strength  and  science  I 

NOBTH. 

Brougham  never  fights  at  points— he  throws  awiiy  his  Idows— and  beyend 
all  the  other  men,  lays  himself  open  to  Iktal  puBisbment,  althoMgh  he  hss 
weight,  length,  and  read^  and  generally  enlera  the  ring  in  good  oondition, 
and  after  long  and  severe  training,  vet  has  he  lost  every  battle.  His  backcKs 
are  never  coimdent— yet  in  a  casual  tum-uf,  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  is  an 
ugly  customer. 

TJKKLBB. 

Notwithstanding  the  truth  of  all  this,  I  am  a  great  admiver  ef  Bvoa^iam. 
He  is  unquestionably  a  man  of  great  and  versatile  talents. 

BOBTH. 

Yes— and  to  hear  his  lickspittles  ifieak,  you  would  thiak  that  a  roan  of  great 
and  versatile  talents  was  a  mirade ;  whereas  there  are  some  thousands  of  them 
pubhdy  acknowledged  in  England  at  this  day.  We  hear  of  hi*  wondeifid  li« 
terary  talents— wherein  exhibited  ? 

TICKLEB. 

The  Edinburgh  Review. 

KOBTH. 

Very  wdl— many  able  papers  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  no  doubt— which 
are  his  ?  Let  us  suppose  all  of  them,  and  that  the  trash  is  Jeffrey's,  Smith's 
Mackintosh's,  &c ;  are  the  best  of  those  papers  astounding,  ptodi^ous,  anm* 
cukms,  prophetic  of  the  Millenium  ?  I  rod  them  without  awe-— my  hair  does 
not  rise— my  knees  do  not  trouble— No  odd  sweat  over^pfcads  my  agedfiame 
— ^I  read  on— on— on— am  pleased  to  see  intuitivdy  the  fallacy  of  all  he  writes 
—and  Mk  asleep  with  a  calm  oonamenee. 

TICKLBB. 

He  is  a  great  mathematiciaB. 

NORTH. 

So  is  his  brother  Billy,  who  was  to  have  beaten  Joshua  King  at  Cambridge,. 
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and  oome  forth  firom  the  Senate^faotne  fldmor  Wrangler^  yriih  "  Incomwra^ 
'bilk'*  AC  hj^  nftme.  Bvt  on  the  day  of  trial  hei^as  fbund  wantfiu^^-aBd  niow* 
cd  ynidf  no  mathematician  at  all,  idthongh  he  too,  it  is  9m,  ivrites  Ids 
mkfMkf  KtMsB  in  the  Edhibiirgh  Reriew.  Yes !  he  ia  the  EueHd  of  die 
Bdinburgh* 

TICILER. 

-   HteOdimhclPoficj? 

KORTR. 

Speeches  in  the  Speculative  Society,  and  trial-essays  fbr  the  Edinhnrgh  Re« 
Tiew— «  foolish  fanrago^-althouffh  on  some  snhjects  I  prefer  the  ignonnt  sin« 
ceri^  of  the  boy  there  exhibited,  to  the  instrncted  hypocrisy  of  the  man  in  his 
iate  Mowings  on  Slavery  and  the  Blacks. 

TICKLES. 

Then  what  say  yon  to  his  Glasgow  affkir  ? 

NORTH. 

Why,  as  i»  his  Inangnral  Discoorse,  it  isTar  flrom  bdng  a  bad  performance, 
bat  stnF,  pedantic,  and  cumbrous*  It  was  written,  he  tells  the  world,  on  the 
l^lortbem  CIreuit ;  and  his  childish  sycophant  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  opens 
his  mouth  to  a  dangerous  extent  at  tnis  wonder  of  wonders,  braying,  that  **  it 
aounds  like  monstrous  and  shocking  exaggeration^  or  fabulous  invention." 

TICKLER. 

The  short  and  the  long  of  it  is,  then,  that,  when  inquired  into,  Henry 
Brougham's  literary  and  adentific  pretensions  sink  into  absolute  notbingness, 
and  that  there  are  at  this  moment  at  least  fifty  thousand  men  in  England 
equal  to  ibis  prod^y  in  all  the  attainments  of  soiolsrship,  and  certainly  not 
fewer  than  ten  thousand  his  superior,  incomparably,  both  in  argument  and 
capacity? 

KORTH.     , 

Doubiless,  Tidcler,*^d  his  Bar  practice  and  "Pkrliamentary  howling,  and 
still  he  can  be  accounted  for  without  the  aid  of  *^  £ibulous  iuvention." 

•  TICKLER. 

He  ii  a  fiiit*ratefeft>w  in  his  way,  and  that  I  ean  say,  without  '^  monstrous 
or  shoddng  exaggeration.*'  But  his  stature  does  not  reach  the  sky,  dthough 
his  head  is  frequently  in  the  clouds.    Copley  is  his  master. 

irORTH. 

Thai  is  a  capital  article  on  the  Drama  in  the  kstnumber*ofMaga.  It  cuts 
up  your  dagmati^  in  your  qfirightly  review  of  Doubleday's  Babington,  with  d- 
vuity  and  discretion. 

TICKLER. 

Indeed !  What  I  asserted  in  my  sprightly  review  of  Doubleday's  Babington 
was  simply  this,  that  it  was  easier  for  a  man  of  great  poetical  genius  to  write 
drMuatSc  poetry,  than  any  other  land.  In  the  course  of  my  ver^  sprighdy  re« 
view  I  remarked,  that  "  with  a  powerful  intellect,  a  vivid  imagination,  and  a' 
keen  insight  into  human  nature,  particularly  into  its  passions^  where  is  the 
prodigious  difficulty  of  writing  a  good  tragedy  >*' 

KORTH. 

Why,  I  confess  I  see  none. 

TICKLER. 

But  hear  our  friend. — ^  To  this  I  answer.  None  whatever ;  and  when  we 
shall  find  first-rate  intellect,  imagination,  and  knowledge  of  human  passion 
combined,  we  shall  have  found  the  true  writer  of  tragedy,  and  the  true  PhoB« 
nix  beeides." 

NORTH* 

And  what  say  you  in  reply  ? 

TICKLER. 

I  say,  that  I  cannot  but  wonder  at  such  a  sentenoe  from  so  dever  a  corre- 
spondoit  Why,  are  not  all  great  poets  that  ever  existed  such  men  as  I  have 
described  ?  Thore  was  no  dmription  of  a  Pheenixi  bat  of  any  one  of  some 
hundreds,  or  perhaps  thousands,  or  tens  of  thoilsaiida  of  men  and  Christians. 
I  did  not  argue  the  question  at  any  great  length;  bufr  I  made  out  my  point 
unanswerably,  that  epic  poetry  (for  esanple)  was  mere  difficult  than  drama- 
tic,«*aiid  that 
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KOETH. 

Come>  cornea-nobody  remembera  one  single  word  that  dtber  of  yon  have 
said  upon  that,  or  any  other  sulgect.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  bow  immediately 
everytning  said  or  done  in  this  world  is  forgotten.  Murder  a  nofd,  or  a  man, 
or  a  poem,  or  a  child— forge  powers  of  attorney  without  cessation  during  the 
pime  of  life,  till  old  maids  beyond  all  comimtation  haye  been  sold  unsuspect- 
ingly out  of  the  stocks  in  every  country  village  in  Engknd*— to  a  lustre  <iir« 
ni^  Balaam  to  a  London  ms^pixine,  at  thirty  shillings  per  bray— in  short,  let 
any  man  commit  any  enonmty,  and  it  is  forgotten  before  the  first  of  the 
month !  Who  remembers  anything  but  the  bare  names— and  these  indis- 
tinctly— of  Thurtell,  and  Hunt,  and  Fauntleroy,  and  Haditt,  and  Tims,  and 
Soames,  uid  Southeran.  Soap-bubbles  all— blown,  burst,  vanished,  and  for- 
gotten! 

TICKLER. 

Why,  you  might  slmost  venture  to  republish  Maga  herself  in  numbers,  un- 
der the  smirk  S[  a  New  Series.  I  know  a  worthy  and  able  minister  <tf  our 
church,  who  has  been  preaching  (and  long  may  he  preadi  it)  the  self-same 
sermon  for  upwards  of  forty  ^ars.  About  the  1802  I  began  to  suspect  him  ; 
but  having  tlieu  sat  below  lum  only  for  some  dozen  years,  or  so,  I  could  not, 
of  course,  in  a  matter  of  so  much  delicacy,  dare  trust  to  my  very  impeifect 
memory.  During  the  Whig  ministry  of  1806,  my  attention  was  strongly 
rivetted  to  the  ''  practical  illustrations,"  and  I  oould  have  sworn  to  the  last 
twenty  minutes  of  his  discourse,  as  to  the  voice  of  a  friaid  fimoiliar  in  early 
youth.  About  the  time  your  Magazine  first  dawned  on  the  world,  my  belief 
of  its  identity  extended  to  the  whole  discourse ;  and  the  good  old  man  him- 
self, in  the  ddight  of  his  heart,  confessed  to  me  the  truth  a  few  Sabbaths  after 
theChaldee. 

VOATH. 

Come,  now,  tell  me  the  tm^,  have  you  ever  palmed  off  any  part  of  it  upon 
me  in  the  shi^  of  an  article? 

TICKLEa.  • 

Never,  'pon  honour ;  but  you  shall  get  the  i^mle  of  it  some  day.  as  a  Num- 
ber One;  for,  now  that  he  has  got  an  assistant  and  successor,  the  sermon  is 
sddom  employed,  and  he  has  bequeathed  it  me  in  a  codicil  to  his  wilL 

NORTH. 

Tickler,  you  think  yourself  a  good  reader— there  ia  Southey's  new  poem, 
"  The  Tale  of  Paraguay :"  Spout. 

TICKLER. 

I  read  well— although  hardly  a  John  Kemble  or  a  James  Ballantyne.  I  do 
not  read  according  to  rules,  but  I  follow  my  fedin^,  and  they  never  mialead 
me.  Accordingl)r,  I  never  read  the  same  composition  in  the  same  way,  yet 
each  way  is  the  right  one.  But  judge  for  yourself  ....  Give  me  Soothey 
•  .  •  .  {Rues  and  rtads.) 

^  He  was  a  man  of  nirest  qualities 
Who  to  this  barbarous  region  had  confined 
A  spirit  with  the  learned  and  the  wise 
Worthy  to  take  its  pbice,  and  from  mankind 
Receive  their  homage,  to  the  immortal  naind 
Paid  in  its  just  inheridince  of  fiune. 
But  he  to  humbler  thoughts  bis  heart  inclined ; 
From  Grata  amid  the  Styrian  bills  he  came. 
And  Dobrixboffer  was  the  good  man's  honoured  name. 

"  It  was  his  evil  fortune  to  behold 
The  labours  of  his  painful  life  destroy'd ; 
His  flock  which  be  had  brought  within  the  fold 
Dispersed  ;  the  work  of  ages  render*d  void. 
And  all  of  good  that  Fouraguay  enjoy'd 
By  blind  and  suicidal  power  o*erthrowm 
So  he  the  years  of  his  old  age  employed, 
A  fiuthfiil  chronicler,  in  hamfing  down 
NasBes  which  he  loved,  and  things  well  worthy  to  be  known. 
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^  Andy  thus  wben  «xfled  firem  the  dear.lo?ed  aeene^ 
In  proud  VietBom  he  bcguiM  the  paiii 
Of  sad  remernhnoee :  and  the  Empmt  ilneeiiy 
That  great  Teresa,  die  did  not  dtsdain 
In  gradoos  mood  eoaietbDea  to  eaUrtiin 
Biseoune  wiHi  htm  both  pIcawnaMa and  s^^a; 
And  sure  a  willing  ear  she  well  might  deign 
To  one  idiose  tales  may  equally  engage 
The  wondering  mind  of  youth,  the  thoughtful  heart  of  age. 

**  But  of  his  native  qieech  because  well  ni|^ 
Bisuse  in  him  forgetiulness  had  wrought, 
In  Latin  he  composed  his  history ; 
A  garrulous,  but  a  lively  tale,  and  fraught 
With  matter  of  ddight  and  Ibod  for  thought 
And  if  he  could  in  Merlin*s  glass  have  seen 
By  whom  his  tomes  to  speak  our  tongue  were  taught, 
.    The  old  man  would  have  felt  as  pleased,  I  ween, 
As  when  he  won  the  ear  of  that  gneat  Empress  Queen. 
« 

**  Little  he  deem'd  when  with  his  Indian  band 
He  through  the  wilds  set  forth  upon  his  way, 
A  Poet  thea  unborn,  and  in  a  land 
Which  had  proscribed  his  order*  dbould  one  4aj 
Take  tip  from  thence  his  moralizing  lay. 
And  shape  a  song  that,  with  no  fiction  drest. 
Should  to  his  worth  its  grateful  tribute  pay. 
And  ainking  deep  in  many  an  English  breast, 
Foster  that  fiuth  divine  that  keeps  the  heart  at  vest" 

NORTH. 

Very  bad— very  bad. 

TICKLEH. 

I  o&er  to  read  you  for  a  rump  and  dosen.    Sir,  which  of  us  call  you  bad*-* 
the  poet  or  the  spouter  ? 

NORTH. 

Bothj  hoth— hadj  bald^  mean^  and  miserahle  2 

TICKLER. 

Bald !— Can't  help  that  Would  you  have  me  wear  a  wig  ?— But  here's  at  it 
again«— (Audlr.) 

,    **  The  Moon  had  gathered  oft  her  monthly  store 

Of  light,  and  oft  in  darkness  left  the  sky. 

Since  Monnema  a  growing  burthen  bore 

Of  life  and  hope.    The  appointed  weeks  go  by  -, 

And  now  hor  hour  is  come,  and  none  is  nlgfa 

To  help :  but  human  help  she  needed  none. 

A  few  short  throes  endured  with  aearee  a  cry, 

Upon  the  bank  she  laid  her  new-bom  son. 
Then  slid  faito  tiM  streamy  and  bathedt  and  all  was  done. 

^  Bflgfat  M  observances  have  there  been  kept. 
Then  should  the  husband  to  that  pensile  bed. 
Like  one  eidiausted  with  the  birth  have  crq^ 
And  laying  down  in  fieeble  guise  his  head; 
For  many  a  day  been  nursed  and  dieted 
With  tender  care,  to  chkiing  mothers  doe. 
Certes  acustom  stiange^  and  yet  fer  ^read 
Through  many  a  savage  tribe,  howe'er  it  grew, 
Andonot  in  the  <dd  worU  known  as  widely  as  tiM  new. 

**  This  could  not  thenbe  done;  he  might  not  lay 

The  bow  and  those  unerring  shafts  ande : 

Nof  thioagli  the  appointed  weeks  feNgo  the  prey. 
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Still  to  be  aoug^  Amid  tlHMC  BtgioM  wide, 
None  being  there  who  shonld  the  wliile  ivoride 
That  lonely  booeefaold  witii  tkeir  needfalibod; 
So  8tm  Quiara  thvougli  the  forest  piiad 
Hif  daily  task,  and  !■  the  tkkkeit  wood 
Still  laid  his  aMuoes  fat  biid%  and  stiB  the  duce  pnrsaei." 

NORTH. 

Conceived  and  broi](;ht  forth  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  bowdie !— - 

**  Then  slid  into  Uie  stream,  and  halM,  and  all  wa$  done  /" 

TICKXBa. 

Look  at  the  passage.  Norths  with  your  oivn  eyes.  You  see  it— ao  do  I. 
Shidl  I  ring  the  oell  tor  Ambrose  and  other  witnesses  ? 

MOETH. 

*^  What  is  writ  is  writ."  But  oh !  how  unlike  the  spirit  of  fiyion !  It  is 
indeed  pitiable. 

TICELBB. 

What  the  devil  are  you  whimpering  at  ?«-«Not  a  poet  living  who  has  not  in- 
dulged in  his  driveL 

NORTH.  • 

Oh !  not  surely  to  that  degree ! 

TICKLER. 

Yes ;  beyond  the  superlative.  Then  hear  the  people  in  Ptoliament.  What 
ludicrous  pomposity  in  die  enunciadon  oi  old,  deceepid,  emaciated  truths, 
walking  arm-in-arm  with  skdeton  falsehoods !  Are  thore,  I  ask  you,  six  men 
in  the  House  of  Commons  who  could  support  a  part  in  our  Noctes  Ambro- 
siantt? 

NORTH. 

I  intend  shortly  to  try.   We  shall  then  see  of  what  metal  they  atre  made. 

TICKLER. 

Who  are  the  first  men  in  England  ? — The  spirits  of  the  age  ? 

NORTH. 

I  know  none  superior  to  our  two  selves.  The  world  tires  speedily  of  everjr* 
thing  set  before  it,  except  The  Magazine.  All  the  other  periodicals  seem  to 
rickeu  their  subscribers.  To  conduct  the  state  is,  I  verily  believe,  much  easier 
than  to  conduct  Ebony.  The  state  goes  on  of  itself.  All  that  the  ministry  is 
>exi>ected  to  do,  is  not  to  stop  the  state.  But  we  carry  the  Magazine  on.  A 
national  bankruptcy  would  be  nothing  in  comparison  to  our  atopping  pi^« 
ment* 

TICKLER. 

I  know  not  whether  your  death,  or  that  of  the  Great  Unknowfi,  would  most 
fttally  eclipse  the  gaiety  of  nations. 

NORTH. 

Mine. 

TICtLER. 

List !— I  hear  MuUion,  Hogg,  and  Odohert^. 

(poor  hurst  open,  amd  they  enter.) 

NORTH. 

Glad  to  see  you,  gentlemen.  Here,  Tickler,  and  I  have  been  discussing 
Dick  Martin  and  Wordsworth,  Southey  and  Brougham,  till  iw  are  fairly  tired 
of  the  whole  set. 

TICKLER. 

To  change  the  sulyect,  Mullion,  will  yoa  give  us  a  song. 

MULLXON* 

With  all  my  heart.  Z^^" 

1. 

When  Paniirge  and  his  £eUowa,  as  JUblais  will  tdl  ai»* 
Set  out  on  a  sail  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 

*  See  Rabelais  Ftoti^ruel,  livre  V.  Chap.  xUv.  After  arrifeii«  at  the  oracle  of 
the  holy  bottle^  and  asking  its  advice  "  detosacree  Urateille  ysMt  ung  bruit  tel  ^oe 

8 
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Ancl  joUily  cruizing^  caroitsing,  and  boozing  , , 

'   !>>  Ilie  oiude  came  in  a  fhUtide  of  mirtE. 

Pn^  what  was  its  answer  ?  come*  tell  if  ytm  can;  air ; 

'Twas  an  answer  most  splendid  and  sage^  aa  I  think ; 
For  sans  anv  delajdng,  it  aumm'd  an  by  8i^xng»    .     . 

l!be  vrhoLt  duty  of  omn  is  one  syUabl^^^  JChaKx/* 

-        -  -        -•  2.-       .-   .  i    .....;..■.'•    * 

0  bottle  mirific  I  advice  beatific ! 

X  re^^ise  more  celestial  sure  never  waa  Iciiown ; 

1  speak  for  myself^  I  prefer  it  to  Delphi,  .     .  ' . 
Though  Apollo  himself  on  that  rock  fix'd  his  throne  ( 

THe  fb|4iDg8  of  ftt^idh  may  still  talfc  thehr  trash  cm,     - 

And  dedare^  &ftt  the  enstom  of  toping  i^oold  akik  ; 
A  fig  for  such  assesj  I  stidc  to  my  glasses^ 
-  And  swear  that  no  fashion  shail  stint  me  in  drink. 

"  ^      3.'      '  '    ' 

And  now  in  fiill  measure  I  toast  you  with  pleasure 
yhe  warrior— 

l^To  Sia  MoRGAir  ODqhe^ty,  who  bows.'2 
— tliepoBt^        ■'-'". 

— th6  statesman-— 

r*^  MirTrcrLBB,  who  bows.*2 
.  -TT   -^P-anduge; 

[^ZbMa^ojexH^JiApAoutfO 

Whose  beidgB  constdktiim  illmnines  die  nation, 
~  And  idieda  liviely 'h^size  4II  4>ver  the  age  i 
Lon^  lonf;  may  its  Inrjghtness^an.gloiqf ^nd  lightness,   . 
Shine  clear  as  the  dav-star  on  morning's  sweet  brink  t 
May  their  sway  ne'er  duninish !  and  therefore  I  finish, 
'by  proposing  the  health  of  the  four  whom  I  QMIU  /  ;  -   ' 

NORTH,  HOGG,  ODOHEETY,  TICKIBR* ' 

Thank  ye^-thank  ye — Bravo ! — Bravo  t — ^A  capital  first-rate  song. 

KoaTH,  ({uide  to  nooG*)        '     '  ^   '         '      '^ 
A  poor  efitision  that  of  MuUion's ;  I  think  he  grow*  worad  ettfry  day. 

HOGG,  (Oftefff /O  KORTH.) 

Awlb,'  hafvanu   It  maist  gart  me  eie  up  my  stomadi.  '      :    '' 

onoHERTY,  Xf^side  to  tickler.) 
Stuff,  by  all  that's  b&d. 

TICKLER,  {(Uide  to  OnOHERTT.) 

Stvpid  tntth* 

MULLIOK* 

I  am  ghd  it  has  pleased  you  all  so.  nmch.  Mr  North,  I  beHeve  it  is  your 
turn. 

HORTK.    ■ 

Faith,  Doctor,  you  know  I  seldom  sing*  However,  I  shall  give  you  one 
which  I  used  to  hear  a  long  time  ago  in  Paris,  whesi  I  was  at  the  dear  petit* 
wupers  of  the  divine  Duchesse  de  ^ — -,  Fbhaw  !-*^6  nmtter.  It  waa  written  by 
Coulanges,  when  he  was  about  eighty.  And  I  heard  it  first  sung  by  a  man 
of  the  same  ase,  who  had  heard  Goulangto  hhnself  singing  it  a  very  snort  time 
before  he  died. 

HOOO. 

When  was  it  that  that  Cool-onj  ye  speak  o*  dee'd  ? 


font  lea  abeilles  naissantes  de  la  chair  dung  jeune  taureau  occiz  et  accoustre  selon 
Tart  et  invention  d*  Aristeus ;  ou  tel  que  fkict  une  guarot  desbandant  Tarbaleste,  ou» 
en  est^  une  forte  pluye  soubdamement  tumblant    Lors  feut  ouy  ce  mot,  TaiN^** 
which  Bacbue  the  priestess*  son  interprets  to  be  a  paaompheani  signifring  Drink. 
V0L.XVIIL  3D 
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DSept- 


NO&TH. 


Samemhae  about  the  fifteen— I  mean  171^,  or  perhaps  l$i  I  heard  it  per* 
hapa  lixty  jean  after>  if  not  more. 

iTi'if  Mr'f  ilr  '  V\-\\\  -"I'  I  i\ 

Jc  TOiidroia  k  mon  &-ge^  (11  en  ie«rmttenipe,)E-treipoittSTO- 
la-ge  Qne  lea  jen-nea  gena»  £t  mettre  en    u •  aa« ge  D'lm  vrinard  bien 


8a*ge Tona  lea  8en«ti«niena.  Je  yondroia  da  viel  homme  E •  tre  ae-pa- 


S 


r^:  Lemorceaude  pommeK'eat  pas  di-gtf-r^Genad0bifln»geaad'hoii« 

<ii.>Tf  rif  ft\r i^yf'\\f  fii  iga 

near,  A  vo-tre  s^Toir  fid-re  Je  li«Tremonc€rar;Maialai«ei  en* 


d-ere  £t  H-bre  car-ri-ere  A    ma  hdlehmnenr. 

I  diink  it  fltamy  tigf,  and^  HeaTen  fisrgive  mel  I  am  aftaid«  with  aodi  oon- 
paniona  aa  jon  are,  it  but  too  wdl  soita  the  character  I,  no  matorbowuitinst* 
Ij,  hare  got  in  the  world. 

BOOO. 

Wed,  wed,  I  was  bom  a  true  Soot,  and  dinna  care  a  bpdle  aboot  aic  cliah« 
madaTora  o'  ayont-tho-water  jauberim 

TICKLBE. 

Why,  Hogg,  ODohertjhere  says  that  he  can  trandateextempoce:  aakhinu 

)f0aTM. 

What  say  you.  Sir  Morgan  ;  are  you  an  Improrisatoit  f 

OnOHB&TY. 

No,  sir;  I  am  a  thick-and-thin  Tory;  but  I  shall  try.  What  aie  we  to  call 
it— Mr  North's  apology  for  presiding  at  Ambrose's  in  his  seventieth  year  ? 
TicxLBB,  (aside.) 
Eightieth,  I  beUere ;  but  no  nutter. 

ODOHBRTT. 

At  m^  time  o' di^ 

It  were  proper,  in  truth. 
If  I  couid  be  less  gay 

Than  your  frolidoome  youth  ; 
And  now  old  and  gray. 
To  plod  on  my  way 

Like  a  senior,  in  sooth. 
I  wish  my  old  tricks 

I  could  wholly  forget; 
But  the  apple  here  sticks. 

Undigested  aa  yet 
Let  the  good  folks  who  will 

With  my  phm  disagree, 
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Thej  VDKf  «odld  ne  their  fill, 

Itlonljanifiree 

To  retain  in  ftill  glee 
All  m J  good  humour  ttilL 

HOGG. 

I  canna  say  I  like  the  haanxtxmj  o'  yer  dittj^  captain. 

OnOHBETY. 

Moreungratefoltibatof  you.  Shepherd,  after  aU  the  dyil  things  I  hare  aaid 
of  the  harmonioiia  rhyt}im  of  your  Queen  Hynde^  finr  wkdA,  I  hope^  I  diafl 
not  hare  to  aooonnt  another  day. 

HOGG. 

I  wurii,  my  kd,  ye  wad  write  a  ToUum  yeraeU^  and  no  he  ioddn*  at  the 
warks  o'  ithers.  Te  wad  find  an  unco  diffirence  b^ween  jeerm'  at  authon 
and  hem'  ane  yendL 

NO&TH. 

Yea,  Hogff»  I  eonfeaa  there  la  a  degree  of  unfaimeas  in  the  critics  of  the  ne« 
sent  age.  Who  are  the  great  reviewers— the  persons  whose  literary  opiniona 
guide  the  British  puhlic  f--JeflSrcjrj  John  Cdendgs,  ODoberty— yet  not  one  of 
these  gentlemen  ever  wrote  a  hooL 

HOGG. 

Kae  mair  than  yersdl^  Mr  North. 

NOSTH. 

James,  James,  that  is  a  sore  subject.  It  is  no  matter  what  I  wrote  ■  lime 
will  tell  all  that— wait  till  my  autobiography  is  pablishedi.and  then  it  will  he 
aeen  what  effect  my  works  hare  had  upon  the  age«  But  I  am  anticipating. 
Tour  health,  James,  and  song. 

HOGG,  (aside.) 

Anid  handron's  back's  up^  I  see.  (7b  Mr  No&th.)  Q,  aa  fsr  a  sang^  here 
goca    Wauken  up  Mr  Tickler. 

TiciLKB,  {tpokes*) 

It's  no  use,  Jamie,  till  vour  soim;  is  orer,  finr  that  wilLineritably  put  me  to 
deep;  so  let  me  nap  till  then,  and  then  ill  atay  awake  ibr  the  remainder  of 
the  evening.    {^Relapses  into  sbtmber.^ 

HOGG. 

Some  people's  intellects  are  sairly  malshackered  by  Bfs^'^S9iig9f) 

Aii'-^Auld  Latu^e* 
There's  nought  sae  sweet  in  tnis  poor  life 

Asknittin  soul  to  soul; 
And  what  maist  dose  may  bind  that  knot?  ,\ 

The  ghiss  and  bowl  I 
Ilie  glm  and  bowl,  my  boys,  :r 

The  glass  and  bowl ;  ' 
So  let  us  call,  for  this  is  out, 

AnitherbowL 

Chinrus— ye  neerdoweds,  diorus. 

Chorus. 
The  g^ass  and  bowl,  &c 

We  ncTcr  paddled  in  the  bum. 
Nor  j^ilTd  the  gowan  drdl— 

OnOHBETT. 

Hie  gowan  droU !  What  is  there  droll  about  a  gowan  ?  The  gowan  fine, 
you  mean. 

HOGG. 

Shr  Morgan  ODoherty,  if  ye  be  Sir  Morgan,  yell  hae  the  goodness  to  mak 
aanffs  fcr  yerseD,  and  no  for  me.  It  was,  nae  doubt,  **  gowans  fine,"  in  Bums, 
for  he  wanted  it  for  a  rhyme  to  **  Auld  lanfipByne.**  Now  I  want  it  to  rhyme 
to  **  bowl,"  a  wwd  £ur  different.  And  besides,  the  gowan  is  a  droll-like  sort 
of  crater  as  ye  wad  see  in  a  fidd. 
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osoherty. 
I  beg  your  paidon— Ptooeed^  Shepberd. 

Hoca.  "    .     • 

We  Dever  dabbled  in  die  hum. 

Nor  puU'd  the  gowan  droll. 
But  often  has  the  Bun's  return 
Snrprised  our  bowL 
Chorus.— Our  glass  and  bowl^  my  boys. 
Our  glass  and  bowl ; 
So  let  us  cidl,  as  this  is  out — 
Another  bowl. 

Atid  aft  did  we  the  merry  catch 

And  cheerhig  dhty  troll. 
And  hooted  mony  a  whiggish  wretch 

About  the  bowl. 
Chorus.— Our  glass  and  bowl,  &c 

And,  therefore,  Hills  betwixt  may  rise. 

And  thouffh  ocean  water  roll. 
Yet  well  ne  er  forget  the  lads  who^met 

About  the  bowl.       •         -      . 
Chi^rus.— Our  gla^s  and  bowl,  &c. 

And  whan  yer  poet's  dead  and  gane. 

And  laid  beneaA  the  moul'. 
Let  those  who  sung  his  memory,  drink 
About  the  bowl. 
<tliarib.^-The  ghu»  i(nd  bowl,  my  boy^ 
The  glass  and  bowl ; 
So  let.  lis  caD,  for  this  is  out— 
ATiother  boWl. 
i .    ' 

NORTH,  (much  qffketedJ) 
Thank  ye— thank  ye,  James.    Long  distant  be  that  day !    It  will,  in  the 
course  of  natnre,  be  youriiuty  to  lay  me  in  the  grave,  and  then  I  hope,  as 
Southey  says  to  Savajge  Landor,  you  w;ill  remember  your  friendship  for  me, 
when  tne  paltry  heats  and  animosities  of  the  day  are  lorgotten. 

onoHKRTr. 
In  the  90th,  they  6ned  anybody  who  spoke  of  the  death  of  a  oonuade,  a 
dozen  of  wine.    I  propose  the  same  law  for  our  club. 

NOETH. 

Tickler,  let  us  leaye  these  youths  to  settle  the  fine  and  the  bill.^ 

-    '[Exeunt  North  and  Ticklir. 
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Once  more  amid  the  woods  !-»Load  howls  the  wind. 
And  wither'd  leares  are  rustling  all  around ! 

Oh^  what  a  store  of  dierish'd  thov^ts  enshrined 
In  Memory's  Temple  wakes  at  every  sound  !— 

Long,  long  sudi  londy  raptures  had  dedined^-p- 
Ay,  raptures^ — for  erea  like  the  tones  profbund 

Of  solemn  music^  to  the  heart  are  dear. 

All  recollections  that  await  me  here. 

And  diou  art  as  of  yore,  so  mfld  and  bright, 
Oh,  lovdy  Moon,  that  proudly  sail'st  on  high ; 

And  I  have  deemed  that  your  unclouded  li^t 
On  our  vain  cares  land  tdls  beam'd  mockary,«— 

So  calmly  movest  Thou  through  the  starry  height. 
Whilst  we,  unheeding  how  the  moments  fly. 

In  worldly  sdrtfe  and  soirow  Hfe  consume, 

TiU,  unprepared,  we  sink  bito  the  tomb. 

But  jGdsely  have  I  deem'd :  for  in  ihat  sphere. 
As  wise  men,  sdenee-aided,  have  descn^. 

Traces  of  human  habitants  appear—    . 
Churches  and  towns,  not  less  than  waters  wide, 

And  waving  woods— Out  on  this  creed  severe  !— 
Thine  aspect  is  no  more  to  peace  allied  !— 

Churches  have  dmfchyards ;— many  a  woe-worn  heart 

Thy  towns  conceal ;— so  then  my  dreams  depart 

Mid  yon  hx  distant  mountains,  forest-crown'd. 

The  poet,  as  on  earth,  is  early  won 
By  Nature's  charms,  and  moves  on  fairy  ground ;— > 

For  him,  too,  gtoms  the  same  autumnal  sun ; 
For  him  the  ftnded  laurd-wreaths  are  wound ; 

But  scarcely  has  the  reign  of  Joy  begun. 
Ere,  onward  rushhng,  through  the  charmed  air. 
He  hears  the  Temp«if  s  voice,  Aat  cries  "  Beware  !''— 
Vol.  XVIII.  3  D 
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^*  Beware  then ! — ^Leave  not  thine  own  blest  denudny-* 
Leave  not  thy  woods  and  wilds,  where  thou  a$t  free^«- 

Where  none  but  thine  adventurous  step  can  gain 
The  mountain  realms  of  jocund  Liberty  1— 

All  other  joys  are  but  the  mask  of  pain, — 
Decei^ul  fruits  of  the  forbidden  Tree ! — 

Then,  turn  not  on  the  distant  towns  thy  «ght  ;— 

The  spell,  once  broke,  will  never  more  unite. — 

*^  Lift  not  the  swarthy  veil  that  on  them  low'rt ; 

It  hides  no  Paradise  for  eyes  like  thine  ;— 
There  are  no  palaces,  nor  fa»y  bowers. 

Where  Hope  and  Joy  their  azure  garlands  twine  !"-* 
In  vain  the  warning ! — Fleeting  are  tnose  hours  ; 

The  tempest  comes,  when  every  gleam  benign 
That  shone  around  h&n  hath  for  ever  died  ; 
Broke  are  the  bands  that  Nature  would  have  tied  I  .  

Oh,  countless  are  the  mysteries,  whereof  we 

Sp^  not,  because  fit  utterance  is  denied, 
FeelingB  that  to  the  heart  resistlessly 

Cleave  inward,  and  yet  prove  no  steadfast  guide  ;— 
For,  die  mind  changes  like  the  blighted  tree ; 

But  he  that  lives  to  Nature  still  allied 
Changes  the  least :  llie  sun — ^the  stars — the  sky— 
The  wild  rocks — shadow  forth  Eternity ! — 

What  is  our  mortal  life  ? — ^Delusion  vain  !— 

Look  at  yon  radiant  ^'  Beauty— of  all  eyes 
The  Cynosure" — ^while  hers  among  the  train 

Of  wondering  vouths,  (^with  lustre  that  outvies 
The  diamond,)  their  inspiring  ''  influence  rain*' 

Proudly,  to  cheer  her  suppuant  votaries : — 
But,  what  is  Beauty, — ^flattered  thus  and  prized,— 
More  than  a  death's-head,  transiently  disguised? 

Were  I  not  thus  alone,  mid  the  wild  woods. 
These  words  had  not  been  uttered  ;  for  no  more 

May  truth  be  heard  on  earth,  nor  understood, 
Nor  visually  beheld.    From  shore  to  shore. 

Where  lives  the  man,  that  yet  hath  hardihood. 
Her  spectral  form  to  view,  that  whilom  wore  *' 

The  guise  of  Beauty  ? — But  she  wore  that  guise 

Only  for  youthful  poets'  gifted  eyes. 

Brief  are  their  joys ;— soon  broken  everr  qpell  I-— 

But  there  has  been  a  time  in  earlier  oays. 
When  the  first  light  of  inspiration  fell 

On  Christian  hearts,  to  guide  them  through  the  maze 
Of  life's  dark  wilderness,  and  dien  full  well 

Could  mortals  with  undaunted  courage  gaze 
On  the  dread  ghostly  form  that  unto  them 
Brought,  of  eternal  life,  the  diadem. 

They  sought  no  longer  for  enjoyments  here. 

Where,  in  possession,  all  enjoyments  die. 
But  found  that  suffering  and  a  life  austere 

Could  to  the  mind  supernal  strength  supply ; 
Hence  on  that  sj^tial  shape,  unblanch'd  by  fear. 

They  fix'd  their  willing  eyes,  that  could  descry. 
Far  in  the  distance,  realms  of  chang^ltts  light. 
And  with  firm  Aim  believed  that  aU  was  r^t. 
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But  to  retmn  ^-^  y«iider  orb^  whereon 
The  son  now  Mghtly  gleams^  eren  at  this  hoar> 

Hath  not  some  lorn  ana  weeping  mourner  ffone 
To  the  Mill  burial-mnnd,  with  many  a  lower. 

To  dedc  the  grare  of  him  that  Death  has  won. 
Perchance  untimely  ?— Oh  there  lives  no  power 

In  sunlight,  to  restore  that  broken  heart ! 

With  those  we  love,  all  temporal  hopes  depart. 

Still  on  the  grave  let  many  a  wreaih  be  thrown. 
From  floirrets  woven,  that  are  of  azure  hue  ;*- 

Emblem  of  all  that  to  the  mourner  lone 
Is  left,  her  wasting  anguish  to  subdue  ;— 

Emblem  of  beauteous  tints  around  the  throne 
Of  nower  supreme — ^the  Heavens'  etenial  blue :— « 

The  flowers,  'as  true,  will  wither ;  but  on  high. 

Their  tints  axe  deathless  in  the  unftthom'd  sky. 

For  whom  are  shed  those  tears  ?  For  whom  are  twined 
Those  Tornal  wreaths  ? — Oh,  were  the  veil  uproll'd 

That  hides  the  vari^  suffisrings  of  mankind 
From  kindred  hearts,  not  hardened  yet,  nor  cold,— 

Henceforth,  where  might  we  peace  and  joyance  find  ?— 
That  curtain  drawn,  what  Hero  dares  behold, 

Unmoved,  the  tragic  tbeatre,  whereon 

The  direful  seenes  of  daily  life  are  shown  ? 

Tet,  fleeting  moments  come,  when,  even  as  now. 

That  veil  is  half  withdrawn.    Hence,  I  descry 
One  lonely  form,  beneath  the  cypress-bough. 

Lifting  her  dim  sight  to  the  beaming  sky. 
In  prayer,  that  Heaven,  in  mercy,  will  allow 

Strength  to  sustain  her  weight  of  misery,— 
Then  homeward  crawls,  where,  dauntless  idl  the  while. 
Her  children  on  their  widow'd  mother  smila 

And  dauntless  let  them  be !— Though  temporal  power 
And  strength  they  boast  not,  in  their  weakness  here 

They  are  more  safe,  than  in  his  martial  tower 
Tne  sternest  king  with  hron  shield  and  spear  :— 

On  infancy  descends  a  matchless  dower 
Of  Innocence,  that  guards  flrom  every  fear. 

And  inspirations  deep  to  them  are  given,— 

**  They  nave  not  lost  their  Father,  yet,  in  Heaven !" 

Not  yet !— But  there  might  come  another  day, 
"When  childhood  is  no  mcnre,  and  from  those  eyes. 

Wherein  the  gleams  of  Hope  and  gladness  play, 
Dei^air  wo^d  flasli  with  fitftil  energies  ^- 

When  on  those  hearts,  so  tranquil  now  and  gay. 
Remorse  would  feed,— the  worm  that  never  dies  :«- 

But  angels  guard  them  now,  and  on  life's  toils 

And  cureless  woe,  they  cast  nnoonscious  smiles. 

For  whom  were  shed  thoee  tears  ?— That  question  we 
Have  aniwer'd ;  but  not  yet,  we  mark'd  the  stiife,- 

The  long  contention  with  ms  destiny. 
Ere  that  stem  victim  did  yield  up  his  life. 

He  fell  not  like  a  dry  leaf  from  the  tree,— 
But  as  a  man,  who  parts  with  child  and  wife. 

And  leaves  them  in  a  ru^less  tyrant'^hand. 

While  he  is  borne  to  some  tat  diitant  stnnd. 
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Hiai  tyrant  WM  th»  Worid.    IfojtMsirmhmt^-^ 

Or  in  the  eM  rnoaa,  or  the  colder  earth. 
There  is  for  nief  no  refoge  bat  despair  I 

And  he  haa  tried  the  world  in  hoars  of  mirth ; 
Had  trusted  then  to  the  pietenaionB  ftir 

Of  men  renown'd  for  piety  and  worthy— 
And  tried  them  when,  in  eril  days,  the  sun 
Was  clouded^  and  the  ^dils  of  Mirth  undone^— 

''  Of  all  who  flatter'd,  foUow'd,  soo^,  and  soed,"-* 
(Thanks,  noble  Byron,  for  that  verse !)  not  one 

There  came  to  soothe  him  in  his  anguish'd  mood  ;— 
The  world  did  now  his  moamful  presence  shun. 

And  most  of  all,  the  ^' pious  and  the  good," 
(So  were  they  named,)  who  had  his  friendship  won. 

Rig}it  wiUing^^  the  cop  of  joy  they  shared. 

But  for  his  gnef  scarce  even  compassion  spared. 

Then  did  Regret  and  Disappointment  prey 
Like  Demons  on  his  heart  ?  Not  so.    Bat  Sconi 

And  Indignation  hdd  resistless  sway  ;— 
And  a  rash  vow  that  fated  youth  had  sworn. 

Yet,  ere  he  died,  to  pluck  the  made  away. 
That  many  a  prosperoos  hypocrite  haa  worn. 

Oh  vain  resolve  I— The  hydra  brood  of  Hdl 

Fail  not  to  guard  the  slaves  who  serve  them  well. — 

His  rash  vows  were  fulflll'd ;  but  not  the  less 

The  Bishop  did  in  saintly  pomp  i^vpear  ; 
The  Judge  nronounoed  his  heartless  oJm  address. 

So  leani'd  forsooth,  and  godly,  though  severe ; — 
The  lend  robber  triumph'd  o'er  distress. 

By  weft  augmenting  wealth  from  year  to  year  :«— 
Tear  from  their  visages  the  mask;^ — what  then  ?— > 
The  world  protects  each  chosen  deniien* 

In  vain  the  atrifo !— >Ab  in  a  murderer's  den. 

One  virtuous  hero  should  amtend  alone^ 
And  for  each  Uow  dealt  forUi,  encounter  ten, 

From  a  wild  horde,  that  mercy  ne'er  have  ^wn,— 
So  he  that  would  reveal  the  crimes  of  men. 

Leaves  them  as  they  were  found,  and  is  o'erthrown. 
Then  ^bbering  langhtor  circles  round  his  head. 
Till  hift  faint  groans  expire,  and  he  hath  fled. — 

AjfJUdJ^Thete  is  no  coursge  that  at  last 

Will  not  to  su£fering  yidd,  when,  day  by  day. 
More  bitter  grows  remembruMe  of  the  past. 

Contrasting  now  with  pain's  relentless  sway  ;— 
No  bonds  on  earth  have  ever  dung  so  fast. 

That  the  tired  spirit  mig^t  not  float  away. 
First  resting  in  bnef  sle^  as  if  oatwom,-— 
Then  woke  oy  radiance  of  th'  eternal  i 


So  this  man  died,-^at  not  as  others  die  !— 
Full  many  a  time,  when  his  last  hour  drew  on. 

And  (while  his  eyes  were  fix'd  on  vacancy) 
In  dreams,  he  Itned'd  before  Heaven's  dauliug  threne,- 

There  rose  upon  his  ears  a  fearful  cry,— 
"  Oh,  husband,— father,— leave  us  not  akme !" 

Then  struggling  with  his  fate,  once  more  he  woke. 

And  of  new  combats  xeaolatdy  spokCi 
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Combftti  I— fiul  wera  tlMt  virile  fertverinore 
'Gainst  outwaid  £Det»  'twere  wdl,  and  if  (he  fluod« 

In  strength  exulting^  rose,  as  heKtotoe, 
Triiunpbaiit  o'er  the  weakness  of  mankind  ;-« 

But  what  if  all  the  hopes  that  blooca'd  otyae. 
Now  fade,  like  leaves  beforo  November's  w^. 

And  with  himself  at  war,  he  marks  the  light 

Of  his  own  soul  fast  yidding  unto  night  ?«— 

Enong^  of  this;— «t  length  he  died.— And  why 
Thus  waste  the  fleeting  hour  on  themes  like  these  ?-«« 

The  towns  and  chnrehes  too  have  revelry ; 
And,  better  'twere  a  btoomlng  wreath  to  sdae 

From  Pleasure's  gardeo-^—wisdy  reason'd— ay ! 
Even  in  this  hour,  full  many  a  heart,  at  ease. 

In  indolence  or  mirth,  the  time  enjoys. 

Heedless  of  all  that  humbler  Hfe  annoys^ 

Ye  worldlings  thei^ — *'  admit  me  of  your  orew>" 

And  from  your  brimming  goblets  I  shall  ^raln 
Fit  inspiration,  and  ere  kmg  renew. 

With  pomp  and  energy,  the  minstrel  strain. 
Till  even  wmr  jocund  spirits  I  subdue. 

And  Follv's  crown  with  acclamation  sain ; — 
Her  cap  ana  beUs.— Oh,  rare ! — Ux  noU^  ineed> 
Than  deathless  honours  to  the  bard  decreed  1«— 

Ay — ^this  is  life  l-*Who,  but  a  madman^  so 

Had  linger'd  in  the  fSmst's  fading  bower  ?— 
How  sweetly  through  this  vaulted  gallery  flow 

The  notes  of  gen&est  music !— What  a  shower 
Of  roseate  light  the  lofty  argands  threw 

On  the  £iv  groups  tfa«t  wander  here  beWw  1— 
In  every  heart  kjoyanoe;  every  eye 
Gleams  as  it  nurrors  the  ridi  pageantry.— 

Not  so^— Mark  yonder  youths  whose  deep  dark  eyes 

Disdainful  glances  cast  on  all  around  ;^— 
His  are  no  fecuungB  now  to  haimoniae 

With  those  who  tread  in  Pkasure's  giddy  round  ; 
For  he  hath  leam'd  her  witchery  to  despise : 

The  transient  iftdls  are  brdcen  and  unbound. 
And  sternly  there  in  his  abstracted  mood. 
He  frowns  on  hii  own  chanyless  solitude. 

Yet  earlier  days  have  been,  when  on  that  brow 

No  darkness  linger'd,  but,  even  as  the  mom 
In  spring-tide,  when  gsy  blosaswiB  deck  the  bough. 

He  seem'd  all  wintry  grief  to  hold  in  scoru^— 
Blossoms  are  bright,  fafut  fade  care  long,  and  now. 

Of  earlier  joya  stands  Harold  all  iSaam ; 
Ay,  Harold  1  mr  that  yottth  must  have  a  name. 
And  I  have  crown'd  him  thus  with  deathless  fame. 

No!— like  the  faint  mean  of  th'  Antamiial  wind. 

These  words  will  pass  away  unheeded  all; 
But  never  may  IM  name  oWvion  And  I 

And  wlule,  of  lot  obscure,  the  reddess  thrall. 
No  blooming  wreath  have  I  for  Harold  twined, 

I  glean  the  witbsr'd  leaves  that  round  me  fidl, 
And,  fall'nlike  Uiem,  yet  shrink  not  to  impart 
The  homage  of  a  hfe^wem,  wither'd  heart. 
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While  with  a  ttem  md  Bemnfial  aspect  there. 
He  marks  the  lau^^hing  fbrms  that  nmnd  him  float. 

And  may  no  longer  m  tfieir  pastime  share. 
His  "  nund's  ere"  dwells  on  scenery  ha  remote,— 

On  woods  and  wilds,  (where  throng^  the  fragrant  air 
Steals  many  a  gentte  and  insuring  note,) 

Lakes,  mountains,  heaths,  snd  rivers  known  of  yore,*- 

Bat  now,  their  soothing  influence  rules  no  more. 

Allpleasufes  he  hath  tried,  and  transiently 

llieir  sdaoe  might  the  wasting  Are  subdue^ 
That  in  hb  e^ent  soul  could  never  die ;— > 

In  esger  haste,  from  dime  to  clime  he  flew. 
And  ofttimes,  with  a  reckless  energy, 

A  master's  hand  across  the  harp-sbings  threw. 
Not  for  himself  alone,  ^that  pilgrim  lom^) 
His  numbers  breath'd,  but  through  the  world  were  borne. 

Ay,— like  the  billovrs  of  the  stormy  sea, 

From  shore  to  ^ore  the  spreading  echoes  broken 
And  in  his  native  land,  with  homage  free, 

Applauding  multitudes  their  wonder  spdce. 
Proudly  he  mark'd  his  own  supremacy. 

And  conscious  triumph  in  his  heart  awoke. 
Such  pleasures  were,  alas !  like  all  the  rest  ;— 
When  sought  they  fly,  and  perish  when  possessed. 

For  though,  with  influence  undenied,  he  wields 

His  mane  sceptre  o'er  the  realms  of  mind, — 
Brief  are  the  joys  that  even  such  victory  yields : 

What  boots  it  thus  to  triumph  o'er  mankind. 
If  yet  no  spell  his  inward  spirit  shields 

From  wastmg  thoughts,  that  are  with  Uts  entwin'd. 
And  Truth,  relentless,  thus  his  ardour  cools— 
*'  Thou  reign'st  but  o'er  a  world  of  knaves  and  fools." 

<' All  is  delusion !"  next,  in  wrath,  he  said. 

And  many  a  strain  in  mockery  he  sung, 
Whereat  the  wise  man  frowning  shook  ms  head,— 

Bas^bieus  and  saints  ere  long  their  gauntlets  flung  ;— 
Nay,  more, — ^from  wife  and  child  has  Hsrdd  fled. 

Though  his  weak  heart  was  then  b^  suflering  wrung : 
Not  so  tne  wife ; — ^what  was  her  parting  strain  } 
^^  Dearest  of  Docks,  we  may  not  meet  again." 

Ye  saints  and  wise  men, — in  your  pomp  and  pride, 

BaS'bleus  and  biidiops,-*'tis  all  one — the  crew 
That  fills  the  moon,  'twere  bootless  to  divide, — 

Lunarians  all— fools,  knaves— one  word  with  you ! 
Ere  on  the  deeds  of  Harold  you  decide. 

Say  what  yourselves  have  done,  or  yet  ma^  de  ? 
This  much  we  know, — his  fame  will  never  die ; 
The  tomb,  ere  long,  will  hide  your  infomy. 

Ye  saints  and  wise  men  I  what  is  here  yMtr  claim 

To  favour  and  regard,  and  wherefore  so 
Heap  obloquy  on  Harold's  deathless  nsme  ? 

If,  like  a  sluggish  stream,  with  motion  slow. 
Ye  crept  idong,  without  or  praise  or  blame. 

Through  varied  scenes  of  mortal  weal  and  woe,— 
Should  then  the  cataract's  rage, — the  nirit  wUd, 
Be  judged  by  you,  and  fearlewly  reviled  ? 
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Yet  whilom  ruled  a  critic,  who  pardtanoe 

Deeerved  applauaey— who  like  a  poitonotui  fly> 
When  Harold  did  in  early  days  adTanoe, 

Chanting  a  prelude  to  high  minstrelsy. 
Came  on  luue  wings  with  ydkw  tiny  lance,— 

Struck  him,  and  deem'd  the  youth  would  prostrate  lie^-^ 
Bravo,  poor  wasp !  thou  did'st  tiie  lion  wake. 
And  ^-flies  shall  he  hononr'd  fbr  thy  sake^ 

'^  Of  all  who  flatter'd,  foUoVd,  sought,  and  sued," 
Might  cne  be  found,  of  whom  could  Harold  say, 

*^  Here  stands  the  friend,  immutable  of  mood. 
Dauntless  and  trae,  beneath  even  Sorrow's  sway. 

When  dark'ning  thoughts  on  life's  dark  evils  brood  ?"-^ 
No  I'^boi^bleus  are  by  bailiff  driven  awav : 

Uncles  and  aunts  give  counsel  sage  and  dvil. 

And,  in  their  hearts,  would  give  him  to  the  deviL 

Enough  of  this.    If  life  be  wearisome,--* 
If  pleasures  are  out-worn,  and  Mends  are  few,-« 

These  few  but  soi'disanis;  if  spring-tide's  Uoom   . 
Is  past,  and  onlv  bitter  fruits  ensue, — 

One  refuge  yet  is  left, — the  friendly  tomb : 
But  to  the  goal,  what  path  shall  ne  pursue? 

What  better,  than  on  battle-field  to  die. 

With  sword  in  hand,  for  Truth  and  Liberty? — 

In  vain — in  vain !  Truth,  I  have  said,  erewhile 

Is  but  a  name,  or  spectral  shape  that  none 
Dares  now  behold ;  and,  for  the  radiant  smile 

Of  Liberty,^the  glance  that  she  has  thrown 
Of  inq>iration  on  her  votaries'  toil, — 

Scarce  have  we  mark'd  her  beauty  ere  'tis  gone  !-— 
A  grinning  fiend  supplies  her  presence  then,— 
Vassals  or  IdngiB — alas!  all  are  but  men. 

These  words  did  Harold  i»ove.    Mark  how  the  doud 
Now  steals  along  the  moon's  yet  radiant  sphere. 

As  if  in  darkness  fittingly  to  shroud 
Those  isles  that  lured  him  to  his  last  career. 

There  waxed  the  voice  of  Insurrection  loud. 
And  Liberty  was  blazon'd  far  and  near ; — 

He  bore  her  standard,  too,  but  all  was  nought  :— 

£ven  here,  alas  1  he  found  not  what  he  sought. 

Death  came  at  last :  No  matter  how.    The  veil , 

Of  mystery  rests  on  those  dread  lonely  hours  ; 
Perchance,  too  late  he  did  the  breath  inhale 

That  steals  on  man  from  amaranthine  bowers  ?— 
Not  so; — ^his  heavenward  hopes  might  never  fail. 

Whose  earthly  path  was  rarely  strewn  with  flowers. 
Beware,  ye  judges  grave,  ye  saintly  crew. 
Doom,  sterner  far,  may  be  reserVd  for  you. 


A  shower  of  wither'd  foliage  through  the  wood 
Comes  rushing  on.    How  wildering  are  the  dreams 

That  haunt  the  wanderer  in  his  "  idlesse  mood," 
Like  shadows  flickering  in  the  moon's  pale  gleams ! 

Little  he  recks  if  he  were  understood. 
Who  speaks  but  to  the  winds  and  dadiing  streams : 

The  storm  is  up  amain  by  land  and  sea ;-« 

Cardess^  he  joins  the  deiperate  revehy, 
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And  diants,  to  wkile  a  midnigbt  hour  anmy, 
A  song  unmeet^  I  ween^  fiat  oride's  ear, 

Where  wajrward  thonghts  the  faltering  nnmbefi  vmnj, 
Changenil  as  now  the  w«)od]and  scenes  appear. 

For  bladc'ning  douds  dbscnre  the  moonlight  ray. 
And  all  is  dark.    I'll  muse  no  longer  iSut, 

But  since  the  transieBt  visiona  thus  are  gone, 

Ketom  to  punch  and  P*»t*»k  R****»^*n. 


toau 


M.  M. 


B$kpro9e,  AwgtatK,  1895. 

Mt  dbae  Sib, 
Among  a  number  of  letters  which  I  have  been  latdylooUiig  overftom  Lord 
Byron,  the  inclosed,  I  think,  may  be  published  without  violating  the  proporie- 
ties  of  private  life,  or  betraying  die  oonfidenoe  of  friendship.  It  is  not  only 
interesting  on  account  of  the  matter  it  contains,  but  diows  lus  spirit  in  a  more 
amiable  and  kinder  character  than  the  invidioits  part  of  tho  woildhaa  been 
willing  to  allow  to  it.  With  all  his  peouliarities  of  tender,  (fiutHs  they  may  per« 
hapshaTe  been,)  there  waawithout  questioQ  a  vaat  Amd  of  good  fasung  and  oi 
true  eenerosity  m  his  dimsition.-^it  is  of  no  conseaucnoe  to  the  pul£c  what 
which  gave  oioision  to  the  incioied,  r       ' 


was  the  circumstance 

red  to  is  the  Bride  of  Abydos. 

To  Christopher  North,  Esq. 

Fray,  omit  the  paragiaph  respecting  R— *-^ 


» bat  the  work  refer- 


Yours  truly. 


J.O. 


Mt  dear  Galt, 
There  was  no  ogbneo—  diere  could 
be  none.  I  thought  it  by  no  means 
impossible  that  we  might  nave  hit  on 
something  similar,  particularly  as  you 
are  a  dnunatbt,  and  was  anxioua  to 
assure  you  of  the  truth,  vis.  that  I  had 
not  wiUin^y  seized  upon  plot,  senti- 
ment, or  incident;  and  I  am  very 
glad  that  I  have  not,  in  any  respect, 
trenched  upon  your  subjects.  Some- 
thing stOl  more  singular  is,  that  the 
Jirtt  part,  where  you  have  found  a  co« 
incidence  in  some  event  within  your 
observations  on  Ufe,  was  drawn  mm 
obtervatums  of  mine  also  1  And  I 
meant  to  have  aone  on  with  the  stonr, 
but,  on  second  thoughts,  I  thougnt 
myself  two  centuries  at  least  too  late 
for  the  subject,  which,  though  adndt- 
ting  of  very  powerful  feeling  and  de- 
scription, yet  is  not  adapted  for  this 
age,  at  least  this  country,  though  the 
finest  works  of  the  Greeks,  one  of 
Schiller's,  and  one  of  Alfieri's,  in  mo- 
dem times,  besides  several  of  our  old 
(and  best)  dramatists,  have  been 
grounded  on  incidents  of  a  similar 
cast.    I  therefore  idtercd  it,  as  you 


perceife>  and  in  so  deing  haye  weak« 
ened  the  whole>  by  intenupting  the 
traimof  thoueht;  and  in  aompositioii 
I  do  not  think  teeond  Mon^Mf  are  the 
best,  though  second  expressions  may 
improve  the  flnt  ideta. 

•         •         •         «         • 

I  do  not  know  bow  ether  men  fed 
towards  those  they  have  met  abroad, 
but  to  me  there  seems  a  kmd  ci  He 
established  between  all  who  have  met 
tqgedier  in  a  fbre^  country,  as  if  we 
had  met  in  a  stateof  ert-aewlinice,  and 
were  talking  over  a  ufe  that  has  ceas- 
ed. But  I  always  look  forward  to  re- 
newmg  my  travas;  and  thougji  you, 
I  think,  are  now  statioMiry,  if  I  can 
at  all  fbrward  your  musoits  there  as 
wen  as  here,  I  shall  be  tnity  g^  in 
the  opportunity* 

Ever  yotffs,  very  aineerely. 

B. 
December  11,  181S. 

P.  S.  I  bdieve  I  leave  town  for  a 
day  or  two  on  Monday ;  but  mfler  that 
I  am  always  at  home,  and  happy  te  sde 
yott,  till  half  past  #tiPo. 
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I  AM  perfectly  aware,  that  in  the 
deBcription  which  I  laid  before  you  in 
my  last  letter,  of  the  system  of  inter- 
nal gOTemment  acted  upon  in  British 
India,  many  imperfections  will  be 
discorered  by  the  savants.  The  limits 
within  which  I  felt  bound  to  confine 
mTself,  rendered  it  impracticable  to  do 
iVul  justice  to  a  subject  so  extensive 
and  so  important  Nevertheless,  you 
may  rely  upon  the  correctness  of  my 
detoil  as  far  as  it  goes ;  whilst  of  the 
iMtmerons  omissions  perceptible  in  it, 
some  must  still  remain  unnoticed, 
whilst  oihera  will  be  partly  supplied 
in  the  following  narrative  of  the  effects 
of  our  «iiactmenta,upon  the  condition 
of  the  people,  and  the  general  pospe- 
rity  of  the  oountry. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  decide  which 
of  all  the  innovations  made  by  Lord 
Comwallis  upon  the  ancient  usages  of 
India  has  wrought  the  greatest  sum 
of  misery  among  its  inhabitants.  By 
aeveral  high  authorities  it  is  affirmeu, 
that  had  his  Lordship  &llen  into  no 
other  political  mistake,  his  mode  of 
acting  towards  the  Zemindars  was  of 
itself  sufficient  to  bring  ruin  upoa  the 
country ;  and  so  far  these  gentlemen 
•re  correct,  that,  iii  the  theory  which 
placed  the  Zemindars  upon  a  footing 
with  the  European  barons  of  the  mid* 
die  ages,  we  may  discover  the  root  and 
source  of  all  nis  Lordships  other 
Munders.  But  his  Lordship  commit- 
ted sundry  grievous  mistakes  besides 
that.  Of  these  I  now  proceed  to  give 
you  an  account  one  by  one,  beginning 
with  the  consequences  of  the  proprie- 
tory grant  to  the  Zemindars,  and  then 
|poing  on  to.  the  workings  of  the  new 
judicial  and  pdioe  machinery. 

The  difl&renoe  between  a  Zemindar 
of  1707  and  1793  may  be  thus  briefly 
stated.  At  the  former  of  these  periods, 
.  he  was  an  hereditary  officer  of  revenue, 
who  discharged,  at  the  same  time,  the 
functions  of  a  magistrate,  or  superin- 
lendant  of  police,  and  was  paid  by  a  per 
tBT^i^Sh  generally  to  the  amount  of  one 
tendi  part  on  the  amount  of  his  col- 
leotion.  While  thus  circumstanced, 
he  was  liable,  in  case  of  malversation, 
to  severe  bodily  punishment.  The 
management  of  his  Zemindary  might 
for  a  time  be  taken  away  fh>m  him. 
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and  consigned  to  a  Sazawul,  or  go- 
vernment agent ;  his  personal  proper- 
ly and  private  glebe  might  be  confis- 
cated ;  ne  might  even  be  expelled  from 
his  situation  altogether,  and  have  a 
choice  submitted  to  him  either  to  em- 
brace Mahomedanism  or  suffer  death. 
Yet  his  family  rarely  lost  their  rank 
in  society.  His  son,  his  nephew, 
sometimes  his  widow,  under  proper 
tutelage,  was  invariably  vested  with 
the  office  and  dignity  of  Zemindar; 
naj,  80  attentive  were  the  Moguls  to 
this  matter,  that  even  when  the  farm- 
ing system  became  imiversal,  and 
strangers  were  permitted  to  bid  for  the 
Mvenues  of  Pergunnahs,  the  stranger 
who  succeeded  in  levying  the  collec- 
tions became  bound  to  pay  to  the  fa- 
mily of  the  Zemindar  the  usual  Nan- 
car,  and  exercised  the  authority  grant- 
ed to  him  in  the  name  of  his  pension- 
er. It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  the 
decided  policy  of  the  Mussulmans, 
j^ver,  unless  driven  to  it  by  necessi- 
ty, permanently  to  de[K)se  a  Zemindar, 
or  to  reduce  his  family  to  mix  with 
tbe  lower  orders  of  the  people. 

In  the  year  1793,  the  Zemindar 
found  himself  vested  with  a  nominal 
property  in  the  soil  of  his  Pergunnah. 
In  exchange  for  this,  he  gave  up  all 
the  judicial  and  financial  authority 
which  his  fathers  had  exercised  for 
ages,  and  was  thrown  into  a  situation, 
to  hira  utterly  unintelligible,  and  very 
far  firom  being  agreeable — that  of  a 
mere  country  gentleman.  Under  the 
new  r^;ulations,  moreover,  his  pecu- 
niary resources  were  by  no  means  in- 
creased. The  rental  of  his  estate  was 
estimated  for  him,  so  as  that  the  Ryot, 
or  tenant,  might  eigo^  two-fifths  of, 
the  produce  of  the  soil.  .The  sums 
extracted  from  the  Hyots  were  again 
made  up  into  a  single  account,  and 
the  supreme  government  having  as- 
serted its  claim  to  ten  shares  of  the 
whole,  one  share,  and  one  share  only, 
was  left  for  the  landlord.  Acain,  the 
Zemindar  was  no  longer  liable  to  the 
cruel  punishments  formerly  infiicted 
by  the  Mahomedans  upon  defaulters. 
No :  long  imprisonment,  bodily  tor- 
ture, &c  were  measures  far  toonarsh 
for  the  new  authorities ;  and  hence, 
whilst  his  psrson  was  rendered  secure 
3^ 
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against  violence,  his  estate  was  held 
responsible  for  the  pajrment  of  the 

land-tax.  In  every  other  respect,  it 
will  be  seen,  even  now,  that  the  Ze- 
mindar was  no  great  gainer  by  the 
change.  The  sole  question  therefore 
is,  was  he  a  gainer  by  the  last-men- 
tioned enactment  ?  I,  for  one,  think 
not ;  and  if  the  ruin  of  whole  fami- 
lies, and  the  casting  out  of  many  wives 
and  children  to  beggary,  be  esteemed 
a  greater  national  evil  thivp  the  occur- 
rence  of  a  few  individual  cases  of  bo- 
dily torture,  I  am  surely  correct  in  my 
opinion. 

I  stated  to  you  in  my  last,  that  if 
the  whole   revenue  due  upon    one 

*  month  were  not  paid  to  the  collector 
hy  an  early  day  m  the  month  follow- 
ing, the  Zemindary  of  the  defaulter 
was  declared  subject  to  attachment 
and  sale,  either  in  whole  or  in  part, 
hy  public  auction.  Now  it  is  remark- 
aole  enough,  that  whilst  the  agent  of 
Government  was  permitted  to  adopt 
this  prompt  measure  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  public  claims,  the  Zemin- 
dar was  peremptorily  prohibited  from 
following  any  similar  course  with  such 
of  his  tenants  as  might  fall  into  ar- 
rears^ No  power  of  distraints  was 
granted  to  him  in  case  of  non-payment 
of  his  rents ;  but  he  was  required  to 
commence  a  suit  against  the  defaulter 
before  the  civil  court,  and  to  lie  out 
of  his  money  till  judgment  was  given. 
But  these  courts,  from  their  paucity, 
their  extreme  attention  to  form,  and 
the  general  insufficiency  of  their  con- 
struction to  the  nature  of  Indian  so- 
ciety, became,  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time,  so  completely  choked 
up  with  causes,  that  the  life  of  the 
longest  liver  would  not,  it  was  calcu- 
lated, suffice  to  bring  his  suit  to  an 
issue.  The  Zemindars  were  accord- 
ingly placed  at  the  mercy,  not  only  of 
the  public  collector,  but  of  their  own 
tenants.  Whilst  the  former  were  en- 
abled— ay,  and  obliged — to  seize  the 
Zemindary,  whenever  the  slightest 
defalcation  occurred,  the  latter  enter- 
ed into  combinations  against  their 
landlord,  and  compelled  him  to  engage 
in  tedious  and  expensive  suits,  which 
invariably  ended  in  his  ruin.  The 
consequences  were  exactly  such  as 
might  have  been  expected.  So  early 
afler  the  introduction  of  the  perma- 
nent settlement  as  1795,  nearly  one 
third  of  the  Zemindaries  in  the  old 
provinces  vrere  put  up  to  sale,  whilst 
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the  various  civil  courts  were  over- 
whelmed with  business,  there  b^ng 
at  that  period,  in  the  district  of  Bur- 
dwan  alone,  no  fewer  than  thirty 
thousand  suiu  pending  before  the 
Judge. 

So  great,  however,  was  the  predi- 
lection of  the  Indian  Government  for 
the  new  system,  that,  in  the  various 
reports  transmitted  by  them  to  Ae 
Court  of  Directors,  the  local  authori- 
ties aflbcted  to  treat  the  circumstancef 
just  detailed  as  matters  of  congratu- 
lation. They  attributed  the  ruin  of 
the  ancient  Zemindars  to  their  extm- 
yagance  and  want  of  eonsidenition ; 
they  assured  their  employers  in  Lead- 
enhall  Street  that  the  land  of  India 
was  rapidly  passing  into  better  hands ; 
and  observed  upon  the  division  of  the 
large  Zemindaries  into  smaller  onesy 
as  a  proof  that  land  vrai  becoming 
more  justly  parcelled  out,  and  the 
country,  in  consequence,  growing  daily 
more  prosperous.  The  enormous  in- 
crease of  litigation,  they  spoke  of  as 
beuring  testimony  to  the  ameliorated 
condition  of  the  lower  orden,  who, 
instead  of  crouching  beneath  the  iron 
yoke  of  a  set  of  lawless  chieft,  found 
protection  and  security  in  the  Com- 
pany's regulations.  In  one  word,  there 
was  always  some  preponderating  ad- 
vantage brought  forward  in  these  dis- 
patches to  compensate  for  a  few  ae- 
Icnowledged  erils ;  and  these  few,  it 
was  ^d,  would  gradually  disappear, 
as  the  country  became  more  settled, 
and  the  new  system  were  better  un- 
derstood. 

But  though  this  was  the  general 
tenor  of  the  dispatches  from  India, 
from  1793  up  to  1799,  the  Supreme 
Government  could  not  conceal  from 
itself  that  the  new  system  was  not 
working  as  had  been  expected,  and 
that  things  were  every  day  growing 
worse  instead  of  better.  The  reports  <^ 
the  various  Zillah  ftinctionaries  con- 
tained little  besides  notices  of  lands 
attached  or  sold ;  for  estates  changed 
their  owners  with  almost  every  new 
year.  The  whole  country  was  in  oon- 
rusion,  and  no  man  felt  himself  secure 
in  the  enjoyment  of  his  patrimcmy  be- 
yond the  period  of  a  single  month. 
Some  half-measures  were  aceordingly 
adopted,  such  as  the  establishment  of 
additional  courts  in  the  single  dis- 
trict of  Burdwan,  the  appointment  of 
native  commissioners,  with  powers 
such  as  have  been  already  desent^ed — 
15 
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and  otber  thingn ;  but  the  fonns  and 
technicalities  of  the  Zillah  Courts 
were  still  continued,  nor  was  any  al- 
teration proposed,  either  in  the  system 
of  attacmnent  on  the  part  of  tlie  col- 
lector, or  in  the  means  granted  to  the 
Zemindars  of  collecting  their  rents. 

From  sueh  remedies  as  these,  when 
applied  to  evils  so  enormous,  litde 


have  been  established  two  modes  of 
judicial  process  under  the  same  Go* 
vernment ;  the  one  summary  and  ef- 
ficient, for  the  satisfaction  of  its  own 
claims,  the  other  tardy  and  uncertain, 
in  regard  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
claims  due  to  its  subjects ;  more  es- 
pecially in  a  case  like  the  present, 
where  ability  to  discharge  the  one  de- 


good  was  to  be  expected,  and  very  lit-  mand  necessarily  de^nds  on  the  other 
tie  benefit  arose.  Suits  fell  fiister  and  demand  hpinir  niwinnRlv  rpaliTtprl."* 
faster  into  arrear ;  Uie  puhdic  revenue 


gradually  ceased  to  be  realised  with 
pttnetuality,  sales  continued  to  take 
place  with  the  same  frequency  as  be- 
fore; till,  in  the  year  1799,  a  very 
large  migoritY  of  the  natives  of  rank 
and  respectability,  had  either  aban- 
doned the  provinces  altogether,  tx 
were  mixing  with  the  drqg;s  of  the 
people.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  Ze- 
mindaries  had  passed  into  the  hands  of 
merchants  and  adventurers,  who,  re- 
siding at  the  Presidency,  managed 
their  estates  by  means  of  agents ;  and 
getting  as  much  into  arrear  with  go- 
ipemment  as  the  regulations  would 
allow,  finally  gave  up  aoain  for  sale 
estates,  which  they  had  themselves 
purchased  with  no  other  view,  than 
that  of  making  a  profit  on  the  transfer^ 
and  80  defrauding  others. 

Were  I  to  state  to  you  the  full  ex- 
tent to  which  these  evils,  consequent 
upon  oar  revenue  regulations,  thus 
early  gave  birth,  I  question  whether 


demand  being  previously  realized." 
Instead  of  contemplating  with  grati- 
tude the  gift  of  the  proprietory  right 
over  their  Zeroindaries,  and  consider- 
ing the  English  Government  as  one 
deserving  of  their  support  and  alli- 
ance, the  Zemindars  looked  upon  it 
as  the  most  tyrannical  and  oppressive 
to  which  their  country  luul  ever  been 
subjected;  and  conduded  that-  the 
svstem  of  1793  had  been  pursued  with 
the  express  design  of  d^;rading  an^ 
annihikting  the  native  gentry.  The^ 
all  said,  that  such  a  narsh  and  op« 
pressive  system  was  never  before  re- 
sorted to  in  that  country;  and  that 
the  custom  of  imprisoning  landholders 
for  arrears  of  revenue  was,  in  compa^ 
rison,  mild  and  indulgent  to  them. 
''  It  will  probably  be  found,"  $ays  Sir 
Henry  Strachey,  '^  on  inquiry,  that 
the  natives  do  not  ascribe  the  present 
wretched  state  of  the  old  Zemindars 
to  the  unexpected  diflSculty  of  collect- 
ing their  revenues  under  our  regula- 
tions, or  to  other  causes  of  a  similar 


you  would  give  me  cradit  for  the  truth  ^kind,  which  are  unquestionably  the 
^c !_..__    r«i_ i.  *trueones;  they  imagine  it  to  hie  the 

result  of  a  settled,  premeditated  plan 
of  policy  in  the  Government,  to  level 
and  degrade  its  most  poweidful  8ub« 
jects." 

But  it  was  not  alone  by  depriving 
the  m^ority  of  the  old  Zemindars  of 
their  means  of  subsistence,  and  redu- 
cing them  to  beggary,  that  the  opera- 
tions of  the  new  system  proved  hurt- 
ful to  the  community  at  large.  Our 
system  drove  those  who  survived  it 
into  practices  of  chicanery,  no  less  in- 
jurious to  their  own  morals  than  fa- 
tal to  the  interests  of  the  Government. 
The  amount  of  assessment  laid  uj^n 
each  estate,  in  the  year  1793,  havmg 
been  fixed,  not  according  to  an  accu- 
rate measurement  of  its  produce,  but 
according  to  an  average  of  the  gross 


of  my  relation.  The  ren^onstrances  of 
the  few  Zemindars,  who,  for  a  time, 
stood  the  shock,  are  couched  in  the 
moat  striking  and  even  touching  lan- 
guage. The  Zemmdar  of  Burdwan, 
for  example,  *'  begs  leave,  through  the 
medium  of  the  cdlector,  to  submit  to 
tlie  consideration  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
venue, whether  or  no  it  can  be  possi- 
ble for  him  to  discharge  his  engage- 
menu  to  Government. with  that  punc- 
tuality which  the  regulations  require, 
unless  he  be  armed  with  powers  as 
prompt  to  enforce  payment  from  his 
renters,  as  Government  had  been 
pleased  to  authorize  the  use  of,  in  re- 
gard to  its  claims  on  hhn ;  and  thinks 
it  must  have  proceeded  from  an  over- 
sight, ratht*r  than  from  any  just  and 
avowed  principle,  that  there  should 


*  See  a  Letter  from  the  Colleetpr  of  BurdMraa  to  the  Board  of  Heveuu*,  Janu* 
»fy  9,  179*. 
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proceeds  daring  a  certain  immber  of 
years  preceding,  it  wag  itnpostible  for 
the  public  officers  to  make  flienweWes 
at  all  accurately  acquainted  with  the 
value  of  such  portions  os  might>  from 
time  to  time,  be  sold  off  to  cover  ar- 
rears. Had  the  offices  of  Conongoe  and 
Coolcumie  been  kept  up  on  a  respect- 
able footing,  no  such  difficulty  could 
have  arisen  ;  because,  to  ascertain  the 
exact  amount  of  produce  in  each  sepa- 
rate field,  and  to  calculate  the  claims 
of  Government  upon  that  amount, 
constituted  the  especial  duty  of  these 
functionaries.  But  the  office  of  Cor 
fiongoe  no  lunger  existed  at  all,  whilst 
the  Coolcumie  appeared  only  in  the 
capacity  jo£  steward  or  agent  to  the 
Zeminoar.  Instead  of  a  public  ser- 
vant, he  was  the  private  servant  of 
the  Zemindar,  and  as  such  would  not, 
of  course,  convey  to  the  collector  any 
infcmnation  which  might  prove  hurt- 
M.  to  the  interests  of  his  master. 
Now  it  was  clearly  to  the  interest  of 
the  Zemindar  to  exaggerate  the  value 
of  such  portions  of  his  Zemindary  as 
might  be  attached  or  put  up  to  sale ; 
because,  according  to  the  value  set 
upon  the  part  taken  away,  would  b^ 
the  diminudon  of  public  demands 
.  upon  the  part  left ;  and  so  complete^ 
ly  was  Government  without  the  means 
of  better  information,  that,  in  all  such 
cases,  the  Collector  could  only  go  by 
the  Zemindar's  personal  sutement, 
Again,  if  the  Zemindar  were  desirous^ 
of  becoming  himself  the  purchaser, 
(which,  under  a  false  name,  was  very 
firquently  the  case,)  he  prudently  un- 
der-rated the  value  of  the  district  to 
be  sold.  Thus  was  the  Government 
cheated  on  all  hands,  and  the  revenues 
became  every  year  less  and  less  accu- 
rately realix^.  But  all  would  not  do 
to  save  the  Zemindars.  One  after  an- 
other, a  whole  succession  of  them  fell, 
till  the  Government  at  lengtli  felt  it- 
self necessitated  to  interfere,  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  the  landlords  on 
something  of  a  better  footing  towards 
their  tenantry. 

•  In  the  year  1799,  a  regulation  was 
accordingly  framed,  by  which  the  Ze- 
mindars were  permitted  to  secure  the 
payment  of  their  rents  from  the  Ryots 
and  other  tenants,  by  means  as  proinpt 
as  those  which  were  employed  by  Go- 
vernment, in  securing  the  revenue  due 
from  them.  Now,  then,  the  tables 
were  completely  turned.  Up  to  this 
date,  the  proprietors  (as  they  were 
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called)  may  be  said  to  have  been  at 
the  mercy  of  the  tentntry,  who,  by 
combinations  aniong  themselves,  could 
at  all  times  ruin  their  landlords.  The 
very  reverse  was  now  tile  case,  and 
^e  unfortunate  Ryots  were  left  whol- 
ly at  the  mercy  of  the  Zemiiidaia. 
Upon  them  was  thrown  the  burthen 
of  instituting  suits  ^r  the  recovery  of 
^[oods,  or  stock,  or  fanning  utendlt 
improperly  seised  ;  whilst  the  Zemin- 
dars were  at  liberty  to  distrain  as  oftro 
and  as  wantonly  as  they  chose.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  say  which  of 
these  measures  worked  more  effi^ctttaU 
IV  to  bring  ruin  and  confumon  Into 
tne  country.  By  the  operations  of  the 
first,  ahnost  the  whole  of  the  native 
gentry  were  swept  away ;  by  the  ope- 
rations of  the  last,  the  indultfioiii 
classes  of  society  were  reposed  to  end-L 
less  oppression  and  annoyance.  Nor 
was  it  the  least  mischievous  part  of 
our  proceeding,  that  we  first  cenlriyed 
to  cast  out  into  beggary  the  great  mast 
of  ancient  Zemindar^— of  men,  be* 
tween  whom  and  the  Rypta  a  sort  ef 
natural  connexion  subsisted— and  then 
gave  these  rents  up  by  the  sale  of  the 
Zemindaries  to  the  oaprioe  of  Ban* 
yans,  money-lenders,  menia!  servants 
of  Europeans,  and  under-offioera  of 
our  <x>urts.  From  that  hour,  it>b« 
beries,  thefts,  and  decoitry,  bq|;an  to 
increase  in  a  fearful  degree ;  for  thoie 
adventurers  felt  no  pity  for  the  Ryoca, 
and  the  courts  of  justice  were  totaily 
unable  to  defend  them.  To  such  a 
lengthy  indeed,  had  the  evil  sriseBj 
that  the  Ryots  freouently  met  Che 
agents  of  the  Zemindars  and  tbedb* 
Utiining  officers  with  arms  in  their 
hands ;  and  it  formed  no  unusual  oo- 
cupation  for  a  regular  military  detach- 
ment to  i»Heot  by  force  those  renta^ 
or  to  carry  away  that  property,  which 
nothing  snort  of  military  force  eooU 
have  vrrung  from  them.  In  th»  man- 
ner our  revenue  regulations,  instead 
of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
people,  brought  upon  them  ten  tluKU 
sand  evils,  with  which,  during  the 
worst  seasons  of  the  Mognl  tyranny, 
they  were  unacquainted ;  while  oar 
Tudidal  institutions  were  found  totaU 
ly  inefficient,  and  our  polioe  worae  than 
ineffident— positively  hurtful. 

The  principal  cause  of  failure  in  thut 
system  of  civil  judicature  whidi  haa 
now  prevailed  in  the  lower  provineea 
of  India  for  upwards  of  thirty  yem, 
may  be  tracea  back  to  i^a  e^ce«iiye 
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«empl&n^n^  as  well  as  to  the  inade- 
fluacy  of  the  means  which  it  furnishes 
for  supplying  thosenumeroasdenuuids 
which  a  crowded  state  of  society  ne» 
cessarily  raaices  upon  it.^  In  everv 
point  of  view,  it  is  far  too  artificial.  A 
degree  of  attention  is  paid  to  torms, 
whiehf  however  requisite  it  may  be  in 
England,  is,  and  must  be,  altogether 
out  of  place  in  India.  The  wl:^  of 
our  scheme  is,  moreoTor,  built  upon 
the  notion  that  the  natives  are  utterly 
unworthy  of  confidence ;  and  hence, 
that  justice  will  never  be  administered 
at^l,  if  its  administration  be  not  im« 
mediatsly  superintended  by  an  Euro- 
pean. The  consequence  is,  that  we 
shut  out  the  body  of  the  people  from 
•Q  situations  of  trust  and  respectabi- 
lity, and  refuse  to  avail  ourselves  of 
native  agoicy,  though  we  cannot  find 
Europeans  enough  who  are  even  mo- 
derately qualified  to  supply  their  places. 
In  former  times,  as  hAa  already  been 
pointed  out,  justice  was,  in  India,  both 
cheap,  and  easy  of  attainment.  Every 
village  contained  its  magistrate  and  its 
PunSbayet,  for  the  settlemen  t  <^pr  i  vate 
disputes;  whilst  the  collector  (MrFeshel- 
dar  was  equally  accessible  in  cases  of 
dispute  between  the  cultivator  and  the 
goiwnment  agent ;  and  in  all  these 
SourtSi  if  courts  they  may  be  called, 
proceedings  were  conducted  in  a  man- 
iie»  so  ]dain  and  simple,  that  every  li* 
iSgant  could  fully  oomprehcDd  them, 
and  conduct  his  own  cause  safely,  and 
without  expense.  Now  matters  are 
entirely  changed.  The  Punchayet  is 
oo  longer  acknowledged  as  a  legal  tri- 
bunal ;  for  though  private  arbitration 
be  frequently  had  recourse  to,  it  rests 
with  the  disputing  parties  to  abide  by 
the  award  of  the  arbitrators,  or  to  set 
it  aside  at  will ;  whilst  such  cases  as 
are  referred  to  arbitration  by  a  decree 
of  court,  go  there,  after  all  the  evils 
attendant  upon  regular  litigation  have 
been  incurred.  The  authority  of  the 
-Potaib  is  moreover  annihilatea ;  nay, 
the  very  collectors,althoug^  Europeans, 
van  tal^nocognizanceof  cause8,alldi8- 
putes  being  determinable  by  the  Judge 
above.  But  before  ihe  Juage  so  many 
forms  prevail,  ^at  no  uninitiated  na- 
tive can  possibly  attend  to  them ;  whilst 
expenses  of  institution  fees,  stamps. 
Vakeel's  fees,  and  I  know  not  all  what, 
^operate  as  a  positive  denial  of  justice 
jto  the  whole  body  of  Rvots,  who  pos- 
sess no  property  beyond  what  is  bare- 
ly sufficient  to  supply  the  demands,  of 
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nature.  '^  Our  Judicial  system,"  says 
Sir  Thomas  Munro,  ^'  has  failed  in 
the  moat  important  olqect  of  all  law, 
the  securing  the^reat  body  of  thepeo* 
pie  from  oppression.  It  may  truly  bo 
said,  by  the  heavy  expenses  attending 
it,  to  put  them  legally  out  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law.  llie  great  mass  oC 
the  Ryots,  who  are  the  people  most  ex« 
posed  to  wrong,  must  sufi^in  siknee, 
because  th^  cannot  affinrd  to  com* 
plain.  Under  every  native  govemment^ 
though  occasionally  subject  to  the  most 
tyrannical  exactions,  they  could  in  ge- 
neral  obtain  redress  free  of  expense; 
it  is  only  under  a  new  judidai  oode» 
ihuned  expressly  for  their  benefit,  that 
they  are  utterly  excluded  from  juft* 
iice." 

The  truth  of  this  remark  is  indeed 
fully  evinced  by  the  state  of  the  rolL 
There  were,  in  the  year  1  SIS,  no  fower 
than  one  hundred  and  diirty  thousand 
suits  in  arrear,  in  the  provinces  sut^ect 
to  the  Bengal  Government.  These 
would  require,  on  a  moderate  compo- 
tation,  the  presence  of  one  million  of 
witnesses  at  the  various  Courts ;  and  if 
the  expense  to  which  these  witnesses 
were  put,  together  with  the  conse^ 
quencesof  the  protracted  absenoe  from 
home,  be  taken  into  account,  it  will  be 
no  easy  matter  to  calculate  the  fUll  ez« 
tent  of  the  evil  to  the  country  at  large. 
But  perhaps  it  wOl  be  said,  that  this 
mass  of  litigation,  if  it  prove  anytfiing, 
only  proves  that  the  Hindoos  are  a  li- 
tigious race. 

Hear  the  opinion  of  Colonel  Munro 
tm  this  subject  '<  Had  this  (litifdous- 
ness)  been  their  real  character,  says 
that  intelligent  officer  and  statesmen^ 
^'  it  would  have  appeared  when  they 
paid  nothing  for  trials.  I  have  had 
ample  opportunity  of  observing  them 
in  every  situation,  and  I  can  affirm  that 
they  are  not  litigious.  I  have  often 
been  astonished  at  the  facility  with 
whi^  suits  am<Hig  ihem  were  settled, 
and  at  the  fairness  with  whidi  Uie  lo- 
^n^  party  acknowledged  the  claim 
against  him.  But  when  irritated  by 
-expense  and  by  delay,  it  is  not  surpri* 
sing  that  litigation  should  grow  with 
the  progress  of  the  suit  through  its  te- 
dious stages.  When  the  native  is  oblK> 
ged  to  apply  to  the  CommissiMier,  and 
from  him  to  the  Judge,  he  gets  heated 
as  he  goes.  What  he  would  have  glad- 
ly settled  on  any  terms,  in  his  own  vil- 
lage, he  refuses  to  accommodate  at  an 
after -period.   Our  sjfsiem  produces  tht 
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htigatioH  which  i»e  groundlesily  impuU 
to  the  character  of  the  people."*  ^Vhe 
^eatarrear  of  business^  in  the  variooB 
Courto  of  India^  must  therefore  be  re- 
ferred,  first,  to  the  extreme  paucity  of 
these  Courts ;  secondly,  to  the  perrois?* 
sioB  of  continual  appeals  from  one 
Court  to  another ;  and  thirdly,  to  the 
Biultitttde  of  forms  which  mark  the 
proeeedings,  and  tend  only  to  waste 
time,  without  adding  anything  to  the 
rectitude  of  the  sentences  given. 

Dreadful  as  this  state  of  things  truly 
is,  when  the  great  body  of  the  people 
are  oppressed,  and  dare  not  seek  re- 
'  dress,  it  is  but  part  of  the  evil  which 
l^is  arisen  from  the  introduction  of  our 
judicial  system.  That  system  has  en^ 
gendered,  not  misery  only,  but  its  con- 
comitant crime.  Struck  with  the  de- 
^ee  of  caution  which  the  Zilkh  Judges 
e^diihit  in  the  reception  of  evidence, 
the  natives  have  learned  to  speak  false- 
]v  on  all  oocaoons,  under  the  idea  that 
they  are  more  likely  to  be  believed, 
provided  they  enter  into  particulars, 
than  if  they  give  a  plain  ungarnished 
account  of  the  case  at  issue.  Our  Courts 
of  Justice  are  consequently  the  very 
hot^beds  of  falsehood  and  perjury ;  in* 
de^d  especial  care  is  taken  that  no  man 
shall  appear  as  a  witness  before  them 
who  has  the  slightest  reverence  for  an 
oath.  The  general  or  corporate  oath 
in  our  Courts  is  by  the  Ganges  water 
— a  kind  of  oath  which  no  man  of  re- 
spectabiUty  will  take.  It  is  indeed 
tne  most  solemn  and  dreadful  of  all 
imprecations ;  for  whether  the  witness 
speak  truth  or  falsehood,  the  very  pro- 
jiunciation  of  that  vow  consigns  him  to 
eternal  torments.  The  consequence 
is,  that  none,  except  the  most  repro- 
bate, will  appear  as  witnesses  in  any 
cause  where  an  oath  is  to  be  taken. 
Instances  are  on  record  where  indivi- 
duals have  iled  from  home  and  pro- 
perty, and  everything  dear  to  them, 
rather  tlmn  pronounce  that  vow :  nay, 
whole  villages  have  been  known  xo  be 
abandoned,  as  soon  as  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  inhabitants  would  be 
.called  upon  to  give  evidence  in  one  of 
our  courts  of  justice. 
.  Another  very  common  consequence 
of  the  new  judicial  system  is,  the  com- 
mission of  acts  of  violence  in  the  set- 
tlement of  disputes,  by  open  battle. 
Two  Ryots  of  different  villages  disa- 
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gree  about  the  boundary  of  th^  fields^ 
or  the  right  of  keeping  in  repair  a 
tank  or  water-course.  They  are  per- 
fectly aware,  that  if  this  case  be  car- 
ried before  the  Commissioner,  it  will 
from  him  be  farther  removed  to  tha 
Ziliah  Court,  and  that  a  final  sentence 
will  not  be  procured  for  many  years 
to  come,  or  without  the  absolute  ruin 
of  one  or  both  contending  parties. 
How,  then,  do  they  proceed  ?  Instead 
of  entering  a  Court  of  Justice  at  all, 
they  assemble  their  friends  and  neigh- 
bours, and  arming  themselv^  with 
clubs,  swords,  or  spears,  in  many  in- 
stances decide  the  difference  by  shed- 
ding each  other's  blood.  The  same 
mode  is  also  adopted  in  many  easea 
when  the  produce  of  a  field,  or  the 
right  to  a  field  itself,  may  be  doubtful; 
and  on  almost  all  occasions  of  distraint 
for  arrears  of  rent,  the  agent  of  the 
Zemindar  is  sure  to  be  openly  oppo- 
sed, unless  he  be  accompanied  by  such 
an  armed  force  as  shall  render  aU  hope 
of  successful  resistance  vain. 

The  inefficiency  of  our  judicial  sys- 
tem to  protect  the  Ryots  against  the 
oppressions  of  the  Zemindars,  haa  alio 
tended  to  increase,  to  a  fearful  extent^ 
the  crimes  of  burglary,  murder,  and 
decoity,  or  gang  robbery.  Driven  to 
despair  by  repeated  exactions,  and 
feefing  that  tne  gov^nment  under 
which  he  lives  either  will  not,  or  can- 
not protect  him,  many  a  Ryot  betakes 
himself  to  those  oriminal  practices, 
who,  had  the  ancient  institutions  of 
his  country  remained  in  force,  would 
have  lived  and  died  an  hon^t  man ; 
nor  does  anything  prevent  the  whole 
of  the  provinces  from  rising  into  open 
rebellion,  except  the  overwhelming 
strength  of  our  armies,  by  whidi  they 
are  held  in  awe. 

Again,  the  miserable  amount  of  the 
pittances  allowed  to  the  native  Com- 
missioners, which  are  gathered  from  a 
per-ceutage  on  suits  instituted  before 
them,  and  seldom  realize  more  than 
twenty,  or  five-and- twenty  pounds  a- 
year,  holds  out  the  greatest  induce- 
ment to  those  persons  to  be  guided  in 
the  nature  of  the  sentences  which  they 
pronounce,  not  by  the  merits  of  the 
case,  but  by  the  amount  of  the  bribe 
offered.  That  such  is  actually  the 
case  in  too  many  instances,  we  cannot 
be  surprised  to  hear;  indeed,  it  is 
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orily  won(lcrf\il  that  so  much  honesty 
should  be  found  amongst  them,  as 
thaHo  which  the  Company's  ablest 
servants  bear  testimony.  **  With  few 
exceptions/'  says  Mr  Emst^  '*  I  have 
found  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  the  Mimsifl%  and  Commis* 
missioners  who  were  employed  in  the 
districts  of  Burdwan  and  Throghty, 
where  I  held  the  offices  of  judge  and 
magistrate  for  near  six  years,  and  in 
point  of  diligence  and  capacity  for  the 
trial  of  such  causes  as  came  before 
them,  I  believe  that  they  are  quite  on 
a  par  with  the  European  Judges."  But 
even  when  the  case  is  so,  it  seldom 
happens  that  litigants  are  satisfied 
with  the  decision  of  a  native  Commis- 
sioner. By  exhibiting,  in  their  own 
proceedings,  the  very  extreme  of  sus- 
picion towards  their  Hindoo  subjects, 
the  government  of  British  India  has 
taught  their  subjects  to  suspect  one 
another;  and  hence  no  person,  who  can 
in  any  way  afibrd  to  carry  their  cause 
before  the  Zillah  Judge,  will  sit  down 
contented  with  the  decision  of  a  Mun- 
sifi: 

Again,  of  the  causes  which  are  ac- 
tually brought  into  Court,  not  a  few 
are  fostered  and  encourageil  by  the 
Vakeels,  or  native  licensed  pleaders. 
Though  our  r^ulations  have  left  no 
legal  authority  to  the  Punchayet 
Courts,  there  is  nevertheless  a  recom- 
mendation given  to  decide  as  many 
disputes  as  possible  by  arbitration. 
To  this  mode  of  proceeding,  however, 
the  Vakeels  offhr  every  possible  op- 
position, and,  by  the  power  of  their 
eloquence,  they  not  unfrequentlv  oc- 
casion suits  to  be  commenced,  which, 
had  that  race  of  persons  not  existed, 
would  not  have  seen  the  light.  In 
such  cases,  the  Vakeels  have  actually 
determined  how  judgment  Is  to  go> 
before  they  bring  the  suit  forward,  for 
it  is  a  fact,  that  with  all  the  express- 
ed distrust  in  native  agency,  our 
judges,  nevertheless,  are  and  must  be 
guided  almost  entirely  by  their  native 
law-officers. 

That  the  whole  po]>ulation  of  India 
aie  hostile  to  the  judicial  system  which 
we  have  introduced,  cannot,  under 
these  circumstances,  surprise  us.  Nor 
is  it  one  of  the  least  objectionable 
parts  of  it,  that  it  acknowledges  no 
distinction  of  persons.  The  man  of 
rank  is  subjected  by  it  to  precisely  the 
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same  forms  as  the  peasant ;  ihe  same 
oath,  at  the  option  of  the  opposing 
party,  may  be  exacted  from  both ; 
whilst  the  objection  to  that  oath  is  so 
unsurmountable  amon^  the  higher  or- 
ders, that  they  are  frequently  known 
to  suffi3r  any  degree  of  imposition,  or 
to  nay  any  sum  demanded  of  them, 
rather  than  submit  to  take  it.  *'  The 
whole  system,"  says  Colonel  Monro, 
"  is  of  recent  origin,  and  has  in  a  few 
years  arisan  from  nothing  to  be  die 
most  expensive  judicial  system  in  the 
world.  Had  it  been  called  for  by  the 
people  themselves,  or  had  any  great 
benefit  resulted  from  it;  or  had  It 
even  been  acceptable  to  them,  the  ex- 
pense might  have  been  defended ;  but 
the  hijglier  ranks  were  averse  to  it,  be- 
cause it  diminished  their  influence, 
and  the  inferior  orders,  because  it  was 
attended  by  vexatious  delays,  forms, 
and  expenses;  afid  all  classes  were 
better  pleased  with  the  old  imperfect 
mode  of  administering  justice,  because 
it  was  supported  by  ancient  custom 
and  prejudice, — because  it  was  free  of 
expense  in  its  principle,  and  because, 
though  occasionally  corrupt,  ft  was  less 
so  than  at  present."* 

But  by  far  the  most  oppressed  and 
harassed  of  all  the  members  of  the 
community  by  the  operation  of  the 
new  system,  are  those  very  men  who, 
under  the  native  systems,  formed  the 
strength  of  the  country, — I  mean  the 
Potails  and  Cumumes  of  villages. 
These  persons,  though  they  are  by 
our  enactments  deprived  of  all  legal 
rank  and  authority,  continue,  never- 
theless, to  be  held  in  much  estimation 
by  their  neighbours,  and  are  frequent- 
ly consulted  and  referred  to  as  arbi- 
trators, when  arbitration  is  at  all  re- 
sorted to.  Of  course,  they  are  deeply 
wounded  by  the  loss  of  their  authon- 
ty,  and  are,  says  Colonel  Munro, "  no 
doubt,  disposed  to  exert  their  influence 
in  support  of  any  revolution  by  which 
they  may  hope  to  regain  it.  But  it  is 
not  of  the  loss  of  authority  alone  that 
they  have  cause  to  complain.  They 
are  continually  liable  to  be  called 
away  from  the  cultivation  of  their 
fields,  in  order  that  they  may  appear 
as  witnesses  in  every  case  of  petty  li- 
tigation which  may  be  carried  from 
th6  village  to  the  Zillah  Court.  They 
are  supposed  to  know  ihe  state  of 
the  matter  better  than  anybody  else. 
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imd  are,  theref(»p,  always  summoned. 
They  are  detained  weeks  and  months 
from  the  management  of  their  farms^ 
and  are  frequently  no  sooner  at  home 
than  they  are  called  away  fifty  or  a 
hundred  miles  hy  a  fresh  summons, 
ahout  some  netty  suit,  which  thev 
could  th^msdves  have  settled  mucn 
better  upon  the  spot ;  and  crowds  of 
ihfOSLf  aa  well  as  the  principal  Ryots, 
are  always  lying  about  the  Court,  and 
yery  often  without  its  being  known  to 
the  Judge  that  they  are  there."*  We 
talk  of  Uie  horrible  depravity  of  the 
Hindoo  character,  and  of  the  preva- 
lence of  crime  in  our  £astezn  territo- 
ries. Is  it  surprising  that  the  case 
should  be  so  ?  Nay,  could  any  other 
consequence  be  expected  to  result  from 
the  introduction  oit  a  system  of  juris- 
prudence into  the  country,  which  is 
not  only  not  competent  to  preserve  the 
peopJe  from  outrage,  but  which  abso- 
lutely tends  to  generate  oppressions 
and  dissensions?  Our  revenue  laws 
have  swept  away  almost  all  the  an- 
cient families  of  Uindoetan,  and  taught 
the  lower  orders  to  shake  ofi^  that  re* 
verence  for  their  betters  which  they 
once  experienced,  and  which,  after  all, 
is  the  surest  bond  of  order  ip  every 
state.  As  soon  as  this  had  been  efiect* 
ed,  the  government,  as  if  resolved  to 
ruin  all  classes,  changed  its  plans,  and 
gave  all  the  lower  orders  to  the  free 
and  unfettered  oppression  of  a  new 
race  of  landowners,  which  its  own 
laws  had  put  in  possession  of  the  es- 
tates of  Ae  exiled  gentry.  True,  there 
are  Courts  of  Justice,  wnich  are  repre- 
sented to  be  open  to  all  applicants  in- 
discriminately ;  but  what  oenefit  can 
these  bestow  upon  a  class  of  men, 
whose  entire  subsistence  were  incapa- 
ble of  defraying  the  expense  attendant 
upon  litigation ;  before  which  no  new 
litigant  can  hope  to  have  his  cause 
lieard  in  th^  ordinary  course  of  human 
life. 

But  has  it  not  been  stated,  that 
persons  are  exempted  from  the  pay- 
ment of  institution-fees  and  stamp- 
duties,  who  obtain  permission  to  plead 
''  in  forma  pauperis  ?"  No  doubt  they 
are,  but  of^what  nature  is  the  benefit 
conferred? 

A  person  who  desires  to  plead  '^  in 
forma  pauperis,"  must,  in  the  first 
place,  go  before  the  magistrate,  and 


make  oath  that  such  indulgence  is  re- 
quisite. This  oath  roust  baiubstan- 
tiated  by  the  testimony  of  witnesses, 
which  witnesses  must,  as  well  as  the 
litigant,  make  their  personal  ai^pearf* 
anoe  b^ore  the  bench.  Now  if  it  be 
recollected  that  the  abode  of  the 
single  magistrate  is  often  a  hundred 
miles  and  more  from  the  home  of  the 

Iiauper ;  and  that  the  pauper  not  only 
eaves  his  own  farm,  but  requires  his 
witnesses  to  leave  theirs ;  that  he  is  ob- 
liged frequently  to  remain  many  daya 
or  weeks  about  the  Cutcberry  before 
the  magistrate  can  command  sufficient 
time  to  hear  his  application ;  and  that 
as  long  as  this  is  the  cas^  he  is  not 
only  living  at  great  expense  himself, 
but  supporting  his  witnesses;  that 
these  witnesses  naturally  look  to  him 
for  a  compensation  in  lieu  of  time  lost, 
or  crops  damaged  by  the  interruption 
of  their  agrioiltural  pursuits;  and 
that  even  at  the  seat  of  justice,  no- 
thing can  be  done  without  £ees  and 
brib^  given  to  the  miserablv-paid  of- 
ficers who  attend  about  the  Court, 
something  like  an  adequate  notion 
may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  that 
benefit,  which  is  conveyed  in  the  per- 
mission to  plead  '^  in  forma  pauperis." 

But  perhaps  the  evils  arising  from  a 
confessedly  inefficient  system  of  civil 
law,  may  m  some  degree  be  compen- 
sated by  the  excellence  of  our  criminal 
law,  and  the  efficiency  of  our  police. 
So  far  is  this  from  being  th^  case,  that 
our  criminal  law  is  to  the  great  body 
of  the  people  absolutely  unintelligible, 
because  they  have  never  been  accus- 
tomed to  it,  whilst  our  police  in  India 
is  perhaps  the  very  worst  and  least  ef- 
fective police  in  the  whole  world. 

It  has  been  formerly  stated,  that 
the  criminal  law  adopted  by  our  Go- 
vernment in  India,  is  the  law  of  the 
Koran.  This,  though  both  barbarous 
and  defective,  the  founders  of  thb 
new  system  were  led  to  adopt,  under 
the  idea  that  it  had  alr^tdy  be^  esta- 
blished by  the  Mahomedans,  and 
that  it  was  well  suited  to  the  pngur* 
dices  and  habits  of  the  people.  The 
truth,  however,  is,  that  a  more  mista- 
ken notion,  on  a  subject  of  sudi  yast 
importance,  never  prevailed  in  any 
country  under  the  sun.  The  Maho- 
medan  criminal  law  was  at  no  period 
introduced  into  Hindostan  as  tne  ge- 
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n«nil  lf«r  of  fhe  land.  At  the  capitk! 
of  ^  trnplre^  inctoed^  and  in  each  of 
Ae  chief  citicfl  of  nroTfneea^  Conrttf 
were  estabifdied^  where  ^te  lawe  of 
tlie  Koran  were  administered ;  and  hv 
teee  lawa^  all  evdi  offenders  aa  migtft 
be  brought  befere  such  Courts,  whe** 
ther  Hindoos  or  M ahomedans  in  faith> 
wereof  course  liable  to  be  tried.  Btit 
throngtiout  the  country  at  hrge^  the 
Mabomedans  at  no  period  so  nmch 
as  attempted  to  change  the  ancient 
laws  of  Hindostan.  Tliis  is  rendered 
dear  from  tl»  fact,  ^t  at  least  nine- 
tenths  of  the  ^mindkrs,  who,  by  the 
constitution  of  the  Mnssnlraangovem- 
Bient^  acted  both  as  civil  and  criminal 
jadgeay  were  Hindoos,  by  whom  the 
Mahomedan  kw  could  not  poasibty 
be  administered,  not  only  beicanse  it 
was  not  understood  by  them,  but  be- 
cause, if  it  were,  its  operaitlons  nrast 
have  continually  wounded  their  reli- 
gious prejudices.  The  eonsequenee 
was,  that  whilst  in  great  towns,  and 
iw  great  towns  only,  Judges  sat  to  try 
criminals  according  t^  the  precepts  of 
the  Koran,  throughout  the  country  at 
kn^  l^e  natives  were  tried  by  tneit 
own  laws— l^  the  simple  |>roceflB  of 
oral  examiBation,  and  received  such 
sentmoe  as  tiieiaerits  of  the  case,  and 
Che  usage  of  ages,  pdnted  out. 

We,  however,  have  gone  very  di^ 
Ibrently  to  work.  Our  eriminal  lawa 
are  the  laws  of  the  Koran,  modified 
and  altered,  indeed,  to  suit  our  own 
taste,  and  so  rend^ed  uninteffigibfe 
tobothdasaesof  our  subjects.  Surely 
no  plan  waa  ever  devised  so  rude  and 
80  improvident  as  tiiis.  If  the  l^iisla- 
tors  oSr  India  ittsdved  to  make  the  ori- 
ginal lawa  of  the  country  still  binding, 
why  did  tl^y  not  ascertain  more  per- 
fbctly  what  these  laws  were,  and  men 
preserve  tl»m  in  all  their  vigour  ?-  If 
diangeo  were  necessary,  as  unqwes- 
^naUy  they  were^  why  not  abolish 
the  native  laws  endsely  e  As  matters 
BOW  stand,  an  English  Judgs  aits  upon 
the  bench,  listens  to  pleacRng,  wmdi 
he  does  not  always  understand,  and 
h  then  indebted  to  his  Caucy  for  in- 
fermation  as  to  the  nature  ot  the  sen- 
tenee  which  he  ought  to  award.  If 
the  crimiiud  b^  a  Hindoo,  in  all  pro- 
babiUty  the  sentence  vidates  some  one 
or  other  of  his  religions  pr^udices,  and 
so  inflicts  upon  him  a  punishment  ten 
times  more  severe  than  the  Judge  de- 
signed to  inflict,  and  infinitely  more 
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aeyere  than  it  woidd  be  when  applied 
to  a  Iffahomedan  goiHy  of  the  very 
sdme  olfeilee.  Shomd  the  enlprit  be  a 
Moslem,  tUffAn,  if  ia  ten  to  one  but 
Ihat  a  punfcAimeMt  ia  awarded  which 
no  MuMuknan  iiHll  admit  to  be  just, 
beoadse,  fMrsoolh,  )t  is  a  moMcation 
of  thesentpnoeofthelVophet.  Now; 
if  we  were  to  innovalo  at  idl,  would  it 
not  have  been  miteh  bett^ to drawo)^ 
laws  of  our  own,  which  the  people 
might  come  in  time  to  oompmettd^ 
instead  of  ^rofensfng  to  adhere  to  their 
laws,  and  yet  to  violate  or  mt  theni 
ai^de,  whenever  the  violatloit  may  suit 
our  views  orfiner  faeHngs? 

Agahi,  by'the  modifications  intro* 
doced  by  usy  into  the  code  of  native 
lews,  all  authority  is  taken  awayfnmi 
fillers  and  heads  of  iltmiliei)  eiceept 
such  as  may  be  enendeai  in  Bngtand 
by  persons  aimilai^y  dtwrtod.  Now 
had  the  country  arrived,  inr  dio  yeat 
1703»  at  that  degree  of  refinement^ 
whfidi  our  own  and  some  other  Rn- 
ropeon  nations  have  attained^  on- 
queationably  ^  legislatoraof  India 
would  act  wisely  in  withdrawing  flrom 
ihe  hands  of  the  natives  a  power, 
which  no  doiibt  they  have  tometimes 
abused.  But  sueh  waa  Hot  the  oasok 
Upon  a  native  of  Hindotian,  m  dia- 
gnce  ean  be  inflicted  nfore  gaUing  or 
intolerable,  than  the  drag|^  mto  a 
pnUic  court  the  donaoetto  ocAsoenM 
of  his  honsdioid  Suih,  however,  is 
die  coarse  reqohped  to  boMloWod  by 
ua.  Instead  Of  pwriahiBg  his  wilb  or 
chakfaren,  as  the  lawa  of  MoMt  pevw 
mit,  the  Hindoo  is  eonpelled  to  pre^ 
aeente  them  to  t  twirt  of  NyiMMtft 
Adawlnt;  md  thofE^  the  atiianse 
of  that  court  may  be^  perhaps,  uuek 
milder  than  the  amtoi^ce  wfaicb  he 
wetdd  Imnself  have  awardiedy  evon  the 
criminals  ftel  no  gmti«ncle  ftr  thk. 
On  the  contrary,  the  vegidiEttioivaerraa 
only  to  degrade  all  partioa  ift  tMr 
own  eyes,  whikt  it  viotatea  ofery  pt«- 
judiee  whi<^  they  were  once  a«R»- 
lomed  to-reveraneeu 

Nor  is  it  only  H  these  respects  that 
our  erimifMd  law  and  itamode  of  adffii- 
Bistrelion,  serve  to  annoy  and  to  d^ 

g»t  the  people.  In  India,  as  in  Eng- 
nd,  we  are  80  tenacioM  of  the  lilb 
and  liherty  of  an  knaecont  mah,  tiiat 
n^^  than  puniili  one  peraan  who  is 
not  guiUy,  mm^reds  are  daily  suflfered 
aflOr  trial  to  escape,  who  are  guilty. 
Thus,tn  oaaeaof  ^w^oity,  of  lobbpry, 
3G 
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iniiidery  or  any  other  olfence^  the 
judges  are  frequently  obliged  to  ao^ 
quit  a  ipriaoner,  for  want  of  satitfac- 
tory  evidence^  when  it  Is  quite  noto- 
tious  both  in  court  and  out  of  it,  that 
be  is  guilty.  In  ladia,  drcumstsn- 
tial  erideiiee  is  very  cautiaaaly  ivoei- 
▼ed,  aad  a  little  croas-mestioning 
soon  confuses  and  confounds  the  dm* 
pie  Hoidoo>  who  has  probably  added 
many  felsehoods  to  a  tale  fundament^ 
ally  eorreety  merdy  beeanse  he  fan- 
did  that  his  tale,  with  these  addi- 
tions, would  appear  more  credible 
than  without  them 'to  the  Enropeaa 
judge.  Tliis,  of  itself,  is  a  great  bar 
to  the  due  tdministratioa  i^instice ; 
but  it  is  not  the  only  bar.  'Hm  neo- 
ple  are  in  many  instances  afWdd  to 
prosecute,  because  there  is  in  the 
country  no  polios  capable  of  protect- 
ing them  ffim.  the  Tengeanoe  of  the 
prisoner  or  his  firiends ;  and  hence 
every  Deceit,  or  ^ngirobber,  is  secure 
in  exact  firoportioB  to  tke^egree  of 
terror  which  his  name  inspires.  To 
prove  «ft  jAibi,  too,  is,  in  India,  the 
easiest  ef  ail  matters.  It  has  been 
obsginped  that  the  oath  administered  in 
our  eoocii  is,  by  the  Gaoges  Water  ; 
a  form  of  execration  whi<£  no  honest 
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or  itspoMable  man  will  pronounce. 
While,  therefinre,  the  poor  proseen- 
tor  is,  perhi^is,  scrupulous  and  un- 
easy, the  friiods  of  tlie  criminal,  men 
as  worthleas  as  hims^,  come  forward 
at  once,  aadawtar  anything  with  the 
aoeat  unblushing  effirontery.  The^jeat 
«xpeBae^  too,  attoiding  even  criminal 
poseoutions,  serves  as  a»  insuperable 
ninderance,  in  many  eaaes,  to  thepun- 
ishment  of  crime.  A  poor  Ryot,  who 
is  never  worth  mesethaa  is  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  supporthis  family  from 
day  to  day,  and  whose  fields  require 
constant  attention,  cannot  affinrd  to 
journey  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and 
filfy  raflea  to  the  seat  of  the  circuit 
court,  where,  with  his  witnesses,  he 
may  be  kept  many  days  waiting  be- 
fore his  cause  comes  on.  He  is  quite 
aware  that  such  a  proceeding  wilt  not 
only  cost  him  more  money  than  he 
immediately  poasesses,  but,  if  the  oi" 
cuit  chance  to  be  held  during  the  sea- 
son of  sowing,  or  irrigation,  or  weed- 
ing, to  leave  his  field,  even  for  a  few 
days,  would  occasion  the  entire  loss  of 
his  crop,  and  the  consequent  ruin  of 
his  family.  For  the  Zemindar  must 
pay  the  uoveffuooent  demands,  other*« 


win  his  Zemiadavy  is  sHanhyi ;  he 
cannot,  therefore^  i(|  lie  wqNld»  Moiit 
those  rents,  \n  whiw  akltielhe  is  en- 
abled to  Mve  it  fipoia-mttafltaent. 

Andn,  the  length  o#  ti«(a  during 
widdi  persons  aooused^  cfWfeea  nuHl 
necessarily  remain  in  jail,  la  an  evil«f 
whidi  no  native  of  a  nore  temperate 
climate  can  form  an  adequate  concep- 
tion. In  India,  too,  any  man  iff  liable 
to  be  arrested  and  cast  into  prison,  on 
the  mere  evidence  of  a  Darogah,  who 
persuades  the  magistrate  that  there  is 
just  cause  to  WMjiPctqMi  of  crime, 
and  there  he  mCBi  x^tBOrimt  w>t  only 
till  the<eiteuit  court  anelvas,  but  fre- 
quently many  months,  or  even  yosrs, 
after  the  expiration  of  ftls  sentence, 
(supposing  him  to  be  amvictei,  and 
to  receive  sentence  of  imprisonment,) 
for  want  of  security  £i^  his  fature 
good  behaviour.. 

As  an  account  of  the  modes  pur- 
sued for  the  conviction  of  pasoncfs, 
may  be  considered  as  connAkd,  net 
less  with  the  administration  of  crimi- 
nal law,  than  with  the  managesMOt 
of  the  police,  it  may  not  be  amisa  to 
state  here  some  of  thoie  horrible  inw> 
tices,  to  which  our  system  baa  given 
riae.  It  is  well  known  that  nothing 
is  more  difficult  thaa  to  bring  tlie 
cbaige  of  decoity  home  to  a  lurisener, 
unless  some  of  his  companions  are 
tempted  to  turn  king's  evidenoa.  Now, 
whenever  a  robber  v  has  been  commit- 
ted in  a  district,  tne  Daiogah,  or  po- 
lice officer,  either  ignorant  of  the  i«al 
perpetrators,  (»r  aniuoua  to  conceal 
them,  proceeds  to  arrest  as  many  per- 
sons  as  caprice  may  dictate.  ^'  The 
usual  course  then  appears  to  be," 
says  Mr  £.  Watson,  aiiig  judge  of 
circuit  for  the  Calcutta  Division,  •la  a 
letter  to  the  magistrate  of  the  twenty- 
four  Feigunnahs,  bearing  date  11th 
September  1810, ''  to  select  thise  in- 
dividuals who  are  to  confess,  and  do- 
•termine  on  the  purport  of  their  ohi- 
fessions  ;  the  prisoners  are  taken  out 
singly  at  night,  and  subjected  to  every 
species  of  maltreatment,  till  they  con- 
aent  to  subscribe  before  witnesses  to 
the  contents  of  a  confession  drawn  up 
for  their  signature  by  the  buckshee, 
or  to  learn  it  by  heart,  and  repeat  it 
in  their  presence ;  and  a  Darogab,  ivbo 
is  sure  of  his  post,  will,  with  tlie  ut- 
most impudence,  send  in  a  confession 
witnessed  onlv  by  a  few  pykes  or 
other  police  oependantsb  wno  were. 
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perhapHf  -tiie  very  iMtrnments^  bf 
whose  miMii  it  «m  extorfed."    Mr 


WftlBon  fkrAcr  ^oes  on  to  say,  that 
^  In  evwf  ^tlMa  of  dcoiily  which 
eame  heiWff  him  afr  the  Snsiona^  to 
MicblMlBtlflrjehrtea,  the  proof  rei|» 
Id  on  a  writtni  mofuasil  oonfeasion, 
giTen  in  ofidence  on  the  trial ;  and 
all  th«e  eonfeaaiona  bore  the  ttiarica 
of  Mliioatiaii*'' 

There  ia  aomething  tnily  horrible 
in  the  contemplation  of  aneh  aeenea. 
That  tlM  lites  and  libertiea  of  men 
ahottld  thn»1te  plaeai  at  the  mercy  of 
audi  peraiM>aa  theDarogaha  are  re* 
preaentad'^be^  waa  one  cMb»  moat 
exiaaordimnry  apeotadea  iMdi  tha  an- 
nak  of  uiireraal  legialation  are  capa- 
ble  (^bringing  heme  na.  Noriatnia 
all.  It  haa  juat  been  noticed,  thai 
peraona  aentenced  to  a  few  montha' 
unpriaonmenty  may  be  detained  in  ton- 
Anement  long  afW  the  expiratioD  of 
^t  amtence>  prodded  they  are  un- 
able W^^  proper  aeenri^  for  their 
ftitare  condoet*  Thia  ia  a  hard  oaae  ; 
hmt  it  ia  a  triie  compared  with  the 
Mlowhig. 

Whenerer  anai^don  Hghta  upon  an 
nalbrtanate  native,  he  ia  immediately 
eaat  hrto  piaon.  If  anifident  evidence 
be  wantiMtOi  bring  him  to  trial,  he 
ia  reqnired  to'give  aecarit^  fbr  hla  fb- 
tnre  good  conduct,  previoua  to  hia 
idcaao;  and  till  anch  aecurity  be 
given  lar  the  mi^trate  aeea  fit  to  ac- 
cept, in  pilaan  he  muat  remain.  The 
fcOlowing  extract  flrom  the  judicial 
letter  to  Benapd,  of  9th  November, 
I81i,  under  the  head  of  criminal  jua- 
tice,  will  ahow  to  what  a  dreadful 
length  thia  t]^nny  haa  aometimea 
been  car4M» 

*«  We  are  informed  by  Mr  Wetland, 
that  at  Backergubge  priaonera  were 
retained  in  confinement  two  and  three 
yeait^  for  want  of  aecurity  for  their 
fhture  conduct,  and  that  of  109  pri- 
aonera, impriaoned  on  the  aame  ac- 
count, many  had  been*  continued  ten 
and  twelve  yeara,  and  aome  even  Ibr 
crimes,  the  punidiroent  ftnr  which,  on 
a  Ml  convktion,  would  have  fallen 
dArt  of  tbe  period  during  which  they 
had  been  continued  in  confinement^ 
merely  on  account  of  the  auapidon 
Attaching  to  lliem."  He  furth^  atalee, 
thataeveral  priaonera  under  confine- 
ment on  thia  account,  have  been 
known  to  declare  that  they  would 
sooner  sufl^  any  defined  aenteac^ 
whether  from  a  magiatrate,  or  any  of 
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the  superior  Courta,  by  whldi  their 
puniahmeot  of  imprisonment  ahouUI 
be  at  once  dedared,  even  for  a  aped- 
ied  period  of  five  or  aeven  yeara,  than 
be  liable  to  thia  uncertain  award. 

If  theae  matters  be  taken  into  con- 
dd«ation,  and  coupled  wMi  what  we. 
are  tM  of  the  oonaoquanoaa'  of  ex- 
torted confeaaioiia;  of  the  snflbvlngs 
of  witneaaea  and  piooeeutora,  wib  are 
compelled,  firat  to  appear  before  the 
ZiUah  Ma§l8init0E,  and  then  In  the 
drmit  court,  aamething  lika  an  ade- 
nuate  idea  may,parhapa,  be  fimned,  of 
we  efikctof  our-crimmal  laws  in  their 
adrainiatratkm  upon  the  people  of  In- 
dia. 4;Kl^thia  latter  head  Mr  £.  Wat- 
son thua  exprcaaia  himself:— 

**  The  trouble  and  inoonvenienoa  to 
iadividualay  and  the  expenae  to  go- 
vernment, (and  anostaerious  one  we 
find  it,)  fiiom  obVgiiv  prosecutora 
and  witnessaa  to  come  twice  fitNU  all 
parta  of  the  dittiM,  to  giv«  dieir  evi- 
denoe  at  the  Suddee  atatk>n,  hi  aU 
criminal  triala  now  autfieotto  theoogw 
nkance  of  the  oomta  o^^olKuit,  are 
certainly  aubofdinata  eonddcmtions  j 
but  they  ought  to  have  some  wd|^t, 
if  the  great  ol^fect  of  certakity  in  Ju- 
dicial mquiriea,  and  if  puhlie  example 
aboul4  be  equally  aEttaialMoi  by  re- 
fairing  theb  attendanoe  only  ouocb** 

'^  In  the  preceding  year/'  aaya  the 
Judidal  letteriAove-ouoted^  <<  we  find 
the  aenior  Judge  of  the  court,  for  the 
divkion  of  Mooidwiabad,  bringing 
undkr  the  notiee  o#  die  Nyaemut 
Adawlm  the  diatreaa  endured  by  wit- 
neases,  wailing  in  attendance  upon  hia 
court.  After  atathig  that  there  were 
near  500  attached  to  the  calendar,  (a 
number,  w>s  most  obaerve,  by  no 
meana  unocnunonly  large  at  the  pre- 
aimt  day,  and  often  mudi  exceeded,) 
he  prooeeda  to  observe,  **  these  are 
mostly  people  of  the  lowev  orders^ 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  who  sostifai 
great  iirfury  by  being  dragged  firom 
thdr  cultivation ;  a  detriment  by  no 
means  compensated  br  the  altowance 
of  subsistence  which  they  reodva 
fnm  goffenwnent,  whose  expenditure 
on  that  account  ia  aaverthdess  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  system  now  pursued  ) 
and  the  damours  of  indigsnt  pmse- 
eutora  and  witnesses  wmai  assdled 
me  daily  on  the  opening  and  dosing 
of  the  court,  has  1m  considerable  ef- 
fect to  prompt  this  cepresentatioli.^ 

The  cooseoucBoe  of  al  khia  is  lust 
what  might  be  expected.     But  It  is 
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BOW  hlftk  time  to  ]o6k  to  the  ttate  of 
thepelioe» 

Never  were  any  two  sytteme  of  po« 
Hoe  morediametneslljreppoeed  toeieli 
othei^  in  eU  reepeeto,  theu  theandieiil 
poUee  of  India^  and  that  whieh  we 
We  sobettoited  in  ito  reom»  Under 
tlie  native  kuititatioiiay  all  d^uee  of 
men  wem,  in  some  degree^  interested 
in  pMaenring  order>  and  re[maaing 
erime;  torn  tba  Zetnindar>  with  his 
Paika  tv  Peona»  down  to  the  Potail  of 
the  villa0e»  with  bia  Talliars  and 
Tofitics.  II  was  quite  impassible  te 
any  ausptcions  cfaanieter  to  remain 
umratdied,  far  kss  for  any  decidedly 
bad  ebaracter  to  alnde  uodetacted,  in 
any  part  of  the  eoiwtry.  Ganos  of 
robbers  inighty  indeed,  oome  down 
firom  the  jungles,  or  snake  Incnrsiena 
from  neighbouring  atates,  laying  waste 
all  before  tbam;  but  for  such  them 
eould  be  no  secure  harbour  in  any 
village  or  parish  thvonglKMU  the  priH 
yinoes.  Under  the  new  system,  the 
people  at  large  sre  not  only  exone* 
rated  from  the  ftrenUe  of  aiding  the 
Dolio^  bat  are  abeohitely  prohibited 
vram  inter£nring»  unless  eyecially 
called  upon  fbr  the  purpose.  The 
TVdliars  of  villages  atill  exist,  bat  thev 
are  no  Immr  responsible  to  the  Ft>taiJ9 
or  act  an£r  his  directions^  whilst  tho 
Zemindar  baa  been  xedoeed  from  the 
rank  of  a  manstimte,  to  that  of  an  aa-^ 
sistant  to  the  Ikvogaha,  or  constables ; 
and  the  whde  of  his  Peons,  who  were 
onee  ao  useful  in  suppmssing  crime, 
are  dicbanded*  The  sole  measure 
adapted  by  our  government  for  the 
mamtenance  of  g^  order,  and  the 
appr^ensfion  of  criminals  throughout 
India,  consista  in  the  institution  of 
Dsrogahs,  or  constables,  aoting  under 
Ae  orders  of  the  ZiUafa  Magtstrates^ 
each  of  whom,  with  about  fifteen  ot 
twen^  armed  men,  is  bound  to  re* 
press  an  disorders,  and  to  arrest  all 
snspidous  er  aocwd  persons,  who 
may  be  found  within  a  compass  of  ao 
lass  than  four  or  five  hundred  square 


asd  to  an  amount  ahaofataly  applHng 
The  un&rtunate  nativiea  4Aver  went 
to  akep  in  peaee^  hacause  fvenr  man 
knew  thai  there  were  aa«aiQrcnaiicea 
aa  not,  tliail  he,  would  juki^  ^waka 
aain ;  whilst  die  ji^la.weiwpeediljf 
fi&ed  with  prisoners,  Issny  of  whoril 
had  been  guilty  of  no  other  offence 
than  that  of  falling  under  the  displea- 
sure of  the  Darogah,  or  being  unable 
to  satiaQr  his  cufiSdity. 

But  it  waa  not  the  absolute  ineffi- 
ciency  of  our  police  whieh  alone  po* 
dncea  this  amil  ineeaask.of  cnme. 


Tliat  such  an  cstaUishment  can  in 
anjr  degree  suffice  for  the  pmpes 
mMntenanee  of  order  in  a  country 
aul^jeet  to  so  itimy  oppresrions  and 
CTfila  aa  British  Inma,  no  one  will  for 
a  moment  imagine;  and  we  accord* 
ingly  find,  thatin  theooume  of  a  very 
few  years  aiUir  its  intcoduction,  crimes 
of  ^FCff  deacription,  but  espedally 
deeoity»  murder,  ontl  rapine,  tnarea« 


The  whela  body  of  pikea,  uUch  uaed 
to  be  supported  by  the  Zemindars,  and 
were  always  ready  at  hiaosU,  waa^at 
once  disbanded,  their  lands  or  paus<« 
baums  were  resumed,  and  thcmaelvea 
let  looee  upon  the  oountry,  without 
the  amallest  provision  having  been 
made  Ibr  their  fVUure  support.  Now, 
when  it  is  considered  that  every  acre 
of  cultivated  landin  India,  is  burthe»» 
ed  with  the  fUl  amount  of  perscma 
whom  it  is  capable  of  supplying  with 
^ood ;  that  awtivators  are,  not  gcue^ 
rall^,  but  universally,  poor;  that  in 
India  there  are  neitlmr  poor-laws,  nor 
any  other  provision  fwr  the  maintCN 
nance  of  paupers ;  it  cannot  but  occur 
to  e^^wy  refieciing  person,  that  to  send 
forth  UDon  a  oountry  ao  situated  m 
multituoe  of  men,  totally  unprovided 
with  any  apparent  mode  of  earning  or 
nrocuring  the  common  necesmriea  of 
nfeg  was  of  dl  poisible  anangementa 
the  verv  beat  wnich  could  have  been 
adoptea  for  increase  of  crime.  Theso 
men.  having  arms  in  their  hands, 
would  not  starve:  but  they  must  starve 
if  they  did  not  use  these  arms  ;  and 
hence,  by  far  the  greatest  proportion 
of  each  ^mindar's  former  train  of  M- 
lewtfs  became  public  robbers,  instead 
of  ffuardiana  of  the  peace.  To  these 
each  Ryot,  as  be  became  ruined  l»  the 
arbitrary  esaiclions  of  his  landlord,  and 
the  vexatioua  dela^  attendant  u{>on 
OurjudictalproceedmgB,  rcgularlyjoin- 
ed  himself;  till  the  evil  became  so  g1a« 
ring  and  so  enormous  as  to  lead  to  the 
adoptiou  of  a  measure,  for  which  it  ia 
hamly  possible,  under  any  oiroum^ 
stanoes  whatever,  to  invent  an  excuae. 
The  British  government,  finding 
that  the  regular  police  was  totally  in- 
adequate to  the  preservation  of  good 
order,  and  that  tlie  crime  of  deooity, 
in  particular,  was  evcryL-d^y  increa« 
sing)  bad  recourse,  but  a  very  few  years 
after  the  inUoducUon  of  their  Jiaw 


l$»ri      "        tem^i(Uk^Ft§teni8taiiqfIndku    M^.^. 


9fw»ma9*io  an  os^Miied  and  kgiil: 
ooone  of  flyinniig>>  SpieB,  odkd  in 
tiKlaagnageof llietoUBliFir  Gogendthsy 
wooe  enttj^wlKie  cmpbyedi^  ind,  aa 
aa  indMNfoani  for  tbam  to  De  actirai 
Ifc -ywUMl.  waa  .given  on  the  eoxmem. 
wmtitifeifDMk,  and  ao  much  per 
ocDi  on  tha  amount  of  all  ^roparty  re- 
aavaicd.  'the  arila  to  wmeh  this  lad 
wen  aiaMst  greatet  than  we  axa  will* 
iBgtobdi6?e4  The  mostdaringatnong 
tha  Decotta  theaoaelyeB  took  serriee  in 
Iko  capaeitjr  of  spiei  under  Govern* 
tnenty  pgoaiwatad  dbeir  M  calling 
with  incroawdactivity^and  tlien  awortf 
away  the  Me  of  every  faoneat  nsan 

Smt  whoa».t>iey  had  a  grudge,  with 
nxMftpaitetindifierenoe.  Sir  Hen* 
ry  Strachey,  fai  one  of  his  anawen  to 
Court  Qnerie8»  gives  ibe  following 
description  of  Hie  eflEects  of  that  sjra- 
lem  at  Nuddea,  the  province  in  whtob 
it  was  first  adopted,  and^  as  itwaa 
asid>  wi^  great  success: 

^*  At  Nuddea,  were  sent  in  as  De- 
assis,  fkom  SOlh  November^  1808,  to 
gist  May,  1809, 2071  persons.  Great 
driay  necessarily  took  plaee  in  theex« 
amination  of  those  prisoners.  I  am  un- 
aUe  to  state  the  ultimafe  disposal  of 
this  multitude;  hut  I  find«  ^at  in 
six  months  sad  ten  days  finrty-eight 
had  already  died  in  Jail ;  two  hundred 
and  twent]r-ai^tareetated  to  be  in  a 
aaurse  of  inquirr,  or  under  axamina- 
tion  by  Ifaa  magistrate.  Fdsoneninet 
yet  examined^  1477* 

**  In  some  lesoluttons  of  the  Nys** 
mut  AdawlttI,  dated  in  June,  1811, 
they  observe,  that  since  die  preceding 
December,  when  there  were  still  fi£« 
taen  hundred  psucnemin  the  Nuddea 
jail,  ihe  numiier  had  been  reduced  to 
seven  hundred  and  fiity«three.  Thia 
ia  two  yeara  after  the  death  of  the 
fiar^-eidit.  Now,  it  is  very  probable 
ihataUwese  dreadful  proceedings  had 
some  e&ct,  though  innocent  men  suf- 
feted.  I  eoneeive  it  to  be  most  likely 
that  Deooits,  sesing  a  great  stirmade, 
and  that  the  vigilaaoe  of  ^  police 
was  excited  to  suck  a  pitch,  that  no 
man  could  be  aecuie  against  being 
Bfliaed  by  the  Gogendahs,  and  thrown 
into  jail,  wauld  abstain  ftom  their  de- 
predations far  a  while,  or  leave  the 
oountry,  or  betake  themselves  to  some 
other  employmrat.  In  this  way,  I 
think  the  new  measures  may  have  had 
some  good  eSSeci.  Indeed,  it  is  cer- 
tain, Uiat  in  Nuddea,  at  least,  many 
Docoits  were  brou^t  to  juatioc ;  whe« 
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tfaer  by  tbe  wrdiiiaBi  mode,  er  whether 
they  were  indudeo  in  the  2091, 1  ma 
notinHmned;  at  all  events^  the  good 
done  was  purchased  at  the  expense  &£ 
too  mndi  evil.  Sudi  shocking  cruelty, 
aush  a  moBatroua  perversion  of  Jus- 
tice, committed  vrith  aaxtfee  open> 
and  with  deliberation'— "the  imprison- 
ment  of  multitudes,  the  harassing^  ^ 
subornation  of  perjury,  the  jplander, 
the  death  o£  innocent  men  in  jail— 
these  soanea  I  conceive  to  he  inoatdis<« 
oreditaUe  to  those  who  permitted 
them.  They  ought  not,  under  any  cir- 
aumatsnoes,  to  have  been  enduredr 
Deeoity  itself^  dreadfhl  as  it  is,  can« 
not  be  oompared,  in  its  quantum  of 
misdnsf,  with  what  wsa  produced  by 
thia  horrid  aystem." 

The  jusdoaof  time  remarks  came 
soon  after  to  be  admutcd,  and  the  plan 
was  accordingly  abandoned. 

The  next  step  taken  was  to  enjoin 
all  Zemindars,  and  native  Commla- 
skmers,  to  assist  in  the  apprehension 
of  robbers,  within  the  bounds  of  their 
respective  Zemiiidaries  and  districts ; 
and  they  were  in  some  degree  held  re- 
qxmsibfe  for  the  production  of  th  e  pci^ 
petntoffB  in  gnig  robberies  or  mmv 
ders.  But  the  injunction  wsa  aooom- 
panied  by  no  delegation  of  power.  If 
the  2ieinindar  should  chanoe  to  seise' 
a  robber,  he  could  not  commit  him, 
nor  even  forward  him  to  the  Euro-' 
pesn  magistrate  of  his  own  audiority, 
but  must  make  the  Darogah  acquaint- 
ed with  the  drcumstanoe,  who  should 
take  the  prisoner  out  of  hh  hands,  and 
cither  commit  or  forwsrd  him,  as  he 
might  himself  deem  proper.  The  same 
restrictions  were  imposed  upon  the 
Commissioners,  orMoonsiflb,  whether 
they  chanced  to  be  Potails  by  descent 
or  otherwise ;  and  hence  the  native 
gentry  were  reduced  to  the  humih'a- 
ting  necessity  of  either  taking  no  in- 
terest in  the  wel&re  of  their  country 
at  all,  or  of  acting  in  capacities  subor- 
dinate to  an  officer  of  government, 
whose  rank  corresponds  to  that  of  a  pa- 
rish constable  in  England.  It  will  rea- 
dily be  believed,  that  under  these  cir- 
eumstonees,  neiUier  the  Zemindars  uor 
Moonsifi&  were  very  prompt  in  attend*^ 
iog  to  the  injunctions  of  goivemmant ; 
aim  hence  many  culprits  still  oonti^ 
nued  to  escape,  who,  bad  a  more  just 
and  liberal  policy  been  pursued,  would 
have  certainty  been  apprehended. 

In  tlie  appointment  of  Dasogabs, 
likewiae,  the  Anglo*Indian  govern- 
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ment  was  quite  as  attentire  to  econo- 
my as  in  any  other  anangementa  which 
it  haa  made  with  its  nadre  antgects. 
lIVMat  s  rea^naibility  ao  great  and 
80  important  la  introsted  to  thai  offi« 
cer^  the  officer  himadf  ia  ramoserated 
Ity  a  pittance  ao  acanty,  as  luirdly  to 
suffice  lor  the  procurement  of  common 
necesBaries.  lai^  therefore^  to  be  wo»« 
dared  at,  that  mne-tentha  of  the  Da« 
rogahs  n^^t  their-duty  ^  So  far  from 
it^  that  in  £act  no  criminal  need  be  ap- 
prehended in  India,  who  poasesaes  pro- 
perty enough  to  pusehaae  his  escape. 
Let  nim  but  offer  a  auffident  bribe  to 
the  Darogah,  and  the  crime,  he  it  what 
it  may,  with  attita  conaequeDtts,  ia  for 
ever  hid  from  the  ^rea  of  gOTemment. 

But  not  only  are  theae  Darogaha  ne- 
gligent; they  axe  woraa  than  negli- 
gent, they  are  opi^reaaivew  WheBe?er 
a  Daroffah  ia  in  want  of  money,  -he 
goea  and  threatens  one  or  mose  Ryots, 
that  he  will  accuae^them  of  Deooita, 
and  commit  them  to  prison,  unless 
thef  sni^ly  his  deficieney.  NoWy  «• 
a  man  once  committed  en  a  charge  like 
this,  must  remain  in  confinement  till 
the  arrival  of  the  circuit  court;  and 
aa  an  abaence  from  the  management  of 
hia  affidiv  of  a  Urn  montha  only,  ia 
sufficient,  under  any  oircnmataneeab  to 
ruin  an  unfortunate  cultivator,  we  can* 
not  be  aurpriaed  to  learn,  that  bribea 
aro  readily  given,  even  by  the  inno- 
coit,  in  OTder  to  aratt  the  chaige;  for 
besidea  hia  honor  o€  a  tedioua  con- 
finement, every  man  ia  aware  that 
false  witneaaea  can  aeon  be  procured, 
and  that,  however  oohscioua  he  may  be 
of  his  own  innocenos^ «  wretched  Hin- 
doo is  never  sure  of  an  acquittal.  The 
extent  of  thia  evil,  indeed^  is  so  great, 
aa  to  render  our  Indian  pc^ce  <me  of 
the  heaviest  curses  whicn  have  beai 
imposed  upon  that  ill-fated  race  of 
men  ;  »nd  ao  it  muat  continue  to  be, 
till  the  entire  system  shall  undergo  a 
revision. 

In  apeaking  of  the  iojuncUcm  iasned 
by  the  Indian  Govonment  to  all  Ze- 
mindara  to  lend  their  asaiatanoe  in  the 
apprehenaion  of  criminals,  only  one 
cause  has  been  assigned  for  its  mefii- 
cacy,  namely,  the  reluctance  which 
these  peraons  experience  and  natusid« 
ly  experience,  to  act  in  a  capacity  sub- 
ordinate to  the  Darogaha.  It  is,  now, 
a  melancholy  fact,  that  were  our  Gro- 
vernment  to  determine  upon  restoring 
to  the  Zemindara  all  the  power  and  in- 
fluence which  they  engoyed  under  the 


native  GovemrocMs,  thepoanl  aspect 
of  our  system  Jiashpffinwid^  as  toTOo* 
vent  the  pogsibtlity.oC>/eaiTyiBg  ttiat 
determfcMition  into  fbrastr'  The  2e^ 
nundariea  bav»«o  fm  itenllMlunged 
their  owners,  andfor^taemwiyntswg 
broken  down  into  so>«Ndryipetty  em 
tates,  that,  in  the  ancient  provinoea  at 
least,  it  msy  be  questioned,  wteher 
themndd  be  found  a  compMaenura- 
her  ai  persons,  possessed  of  sufficient 
respectability  in  the  ey«B  oi  their  coun- 
trymen, to  render  an  inerease  of  tfaeii 
authority  in  any4^;ree  bstflcial;  and 
for  this,  Jl  ia  bevdnddtapttls,  that  go- 
vemmsntmay  tnank  its  own^  rg;uia«' 
tions,  partieulsriy  thatfoat  haiMiaml 
oppressive  one,  which  ksli^beestates 
of  the  Zenundara  Uableio  attachment; 
diamembermcnt,  and  aale,  whenever 
the  owner  might  chance  1*  fall  a  few 
days  in  arrear  vrith  the  payment  of 
tfae'ievenue.  Still  ssHie  sttempts  of 
the  kind  ou^t  to  be  made,  and  if  the 
new  Zeminoars  be  found  miworthy  of 
so  great  a  trust,  let  such  of  the  Baa- 
ails  as  hav^'survived  the  shook  ef  ^onr 
system  be  reinstated  in  their  aaeieBl 
privilege 

The  adoptkm  of  tins  measure,  in- 
deed,  vroula  not  only  add  inconceiva- 
ble strength  to  diepoliBS,but  it  vroold 
greatly  tend  to  the  prompt  and  due 
administration  of  justice  throughout 
the  ooontry.  It  has  been  stated,  that 
the  Darogaha,  and  their  asaMants,  aet 
in  subserviency  to  the  ZiUah  Judge 
and  Magiatrate ;  who  ia  radier  to  be 
conaidcKd  aa  tibe  bead  of  the  police, 
than  aa  a  criminal*judge  for  hia  ZiUah 
ordiatrict  Crimimd  lustioe,  alftotlng 
life  or  liberty,  esn  inoasd  be  adminia* 
tered  only  in  the  cjrcujfeaurts ;  but 
leaaer  offimcea,  implying  puniahttiettta 
more  mild,  auch  aa  moderate  flnea, 
flagellation,  or  even  a  vear'a  imprfson* 
ment,  aro  aubject  to  tnecognmweof 
the  Magiatrate,  who,  with  hia  asaiat- 
ant,  are  the  only  peraona  authofiaed 
to  award  even  tnese  punishments 
throughout  India*  Now,  it  is  sel^ 
evident,  that  by  for  the  greatest  num« 
ber  of  cctmes  committed  in  any  coun- 
try, aro  such  mi  will  be  suflkiently 
Ipunisbed  by  fine,  flagellataen,  (»r  a  short 
imprisonment.  In  India,  indeed,  ca- 
lumny, abusive  language,  slight  tres- 
passes, inconsiderable  asnults,  petty 
theftai,  adultery,  fornication,  and  rape, 
aro  all  co^isable  by  the  Zillah  Judge^ 
and  by  him  alone ;  and  if  it  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  eadi  ZiUah  Judge  has 
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under  hi»  rhirge  •  tai^dtude  of  men 
mnd  wonM^aiB>iiDliijig»  oii  a*  moderate 
computation^  to  a  miflwa,  or  a  inilliou 
and  a  half  of  tonls,  it  will  easily  ^  st^^n 
how  ▼m«ltiefficient  «or  regulatioiMi 
must  bfr  fe  .thsi  maintwiance  of  good 
Offder  in  the  eomtry. 

Of  this  hct,  the  Judicial  Letter  to 
Benaal,  dated  Not.  9, 1814^  under  the 
head  o£  Police^  takes  the  foUowlag  no- 
tice:— 

''  We  have  hitherto  confined  our 
observatioDt  tolhat  branch  of  your  po- 
lice, which  agurds  the  means  of  dis- 
covering aai'JH^rriiBfnding  public  of- 
fenders, and  bringing  them  t«r  jHstice. 
We  AK»  if  potnble;,  still  roor»  struck 
with  the  oial^deflciency  of  the  means 
proTid^  for  Uie  hearing  and  deciding 
upon  those  petty  ofifenoes  and  misde- 
meanours wnich  are  properly  brou^t 
within  the  judicial  cogniaance  of  teis 
department.  The  only  persons  who, 
uaaer  the  regulations  of  your  govern- 
ment, are  permitted  Judicially  to  take 
CQMmizance  of  such  ofiences,  are  the 
Zwdi  Jdafostrate,  and  his 'assistant; 
his  Barogahs,  with  the  exception  of 
petty  theiU,  not  being  allowed,  by  a 
late  enactment  of  pol£e,  even  to  re- 
ceive any  charges  of  that  nature,  the 
complainants  o«.  prosecutors  being  ex- 
prasly  required  to  m^er  them  direct 
to  the  Magistrate,  llus  inadequacy  of 
the  means  for  checking  these  offisnces 
againat  the  peace  and  order  of  the  com- 
munity, and  the  consequent  impedi- 
ments in  the  way  of  obtaining  redress 
of  the  injuries  which  they  involve, 
goes,  in  efl^t,  nearly  to  tolerate  the 
unrestrained  commission  of  them." 

In  the  Justioe  of  this  observation, 
every  thisfklng  person  must,  it  is  ima- 
gined^ coincide  ;  nor  does  the  evil  stop 
here :  Irritated  and  annoyed  by  petty 
grievances,  which  thev  find  themselves 
unaUe  legally  to  reoress,  the  natives 
of  India  too  often  proceed  to  take  the 
law  into  their  own  nands  ;  and  hence 
follow  tumults  and  strifss,  and  homi- 
cides and  assassinations,  and  all  those 
crimes  which  are  in  thia  country  most 
absurdly  attributed  to  the  innate  de- 
prarity  of  the  Hindooa. 

The  question  is  put  m  so  dear  a 
light,  by  the  writer  of  the  same  Let* 
ter  from  which  the  preceding  para- 
graph has  been  copied,  that  I  feel  my- 
self bound  to  lay  befiore  the  reader 
another  extract 

"  We  would  ask,  what  would  be 
the  state  of  public  manners  in  our 
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own  country,  If,  instead  of  having  in 
almost  every  parish  a  magistrate  at 
hand  to  prevent  and  punuh  misde* 
meanomrs  of  the  above  description, 
and  with  little  other  public  business 
to  comrnaad  his  attention,  there  were 
but  two  public  functionaries  in  each 
county  who  could  interfere  tn  such 
cases ;  and  those  functionaries,  at  the 
aaroe  time,  oppressed  with  such  a 
weight  of  other  business,  as  to  be  obli- 
ged to  keep  ^e  prosecutor  and  his 
witnesses  for  months  in  attendance 
before  the  complanit  could  be  heard 
and  decided  ?  This,  as  applied  to  the 
Bengal  province,  is  no  exi^ggerated  re- 
presentMon  of  the  state  of  thinss  in 
this  particular.  It  most  be  evident, 
under  sudi  circumstances,  that  mis- 
demeanouH  iimunMrable,  in  the  na- 
ture of  private  wrtMUps,  and  aff^ting 
Ae  good  order  of  society,  must  be 
daily  prsctised,  which  are  either  quietr* 
ly  submitted  to  ^'the  ii\jured  party, 
•s  the  GoiirtB  are  home  down  wim 
eemplaints,  a  great  part  of  wtdch  are 
instituted  for  any  other  purpose  than 
for  the  satisfikction  of  a  grievance  sus- 
tained." 

The  reply  to  the  above  is  obvious. 
Were  there  only  two  publicrfVinction- 
ariesin  each  county  of  England,  autho- 
rised to  take  cognizance  of^all  the  petty 
ofiences  which  might  occur,  and  were 
these  functionaries  oppressed,  as  arc 
the  ZiUah  Magistrates  of  India,  with 
the  decision  of  dvil  suits  at  the  same 
time,  our  moral  and  happy  couatry 
would  speedilv  ftU  into  conmsion  and 
disorder;  and,  in  the  lapse  of  half  a 
century,  we  should  be  probably  much 
more  immoral  thui  those  very  Hin- 
doos, against  whose  deprarity  so  great 
an  outcry  is  raised. 

Struck  with  the  extent  of  the  evil 
just  noticed,  and  feeling,  that  the  ne- 
cessity of  personal  attendance  on  the 
part  of  the  prosecutor  must  operate 
as  a  positive  mterdiction  against  pro- 
secuting for  minor  offences,  the  In- 
dian Government  proceeded,  in  the 
vear  1807,  to  pass  a  regulation,  where- 
by parties  aggrieved  were  permitted 
to  assign  the  conduet  of  their  prose- 
cutions to  agents,  they  having,  in  the 
firsl  place,  sworn  to  the  general  truth 
of  their  complaint.  The  effects  which 
ensued  are  described  by  Mr  Blunt, 
the  Zillah  Judge  of  Moorshedabad, 
in  the  following  terms : 

*'  In  consequence  of  this  practice, 
the  Fougdary  Courts  wre  not  only  f^- 
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(fttcntccl  by  hidividiiak  who' subsist 
by  conducting  euch  protecutions  on 
the  part  of  others^  bat  even  a  certain 
number  of  the  native  pleaders  of  the 
Civil  Courts  are  permitted  and  appoint- 
ed to  attend  the  Fougdary  Court  fbr 
lAiat  purpose.    In  consequence  of  this 

fraetioe^  I  have  found  in  one  district^ 
and  the  same  evil  prevails  to  a  se* 
rioQs  cxCent  in  many  othere,^  that^ 
during  the  period  of  six  montns,  the 
number  of  IfiOO  complaints  of  misde* 
meanonrs^  or  of  the  most  trivial  of- 
fences, have  been  preferred  to  the 
Fougdary  Court,  through  the  me- 
<1ium  of  these  Vakeels^  or  agents. 
The  complainers  having  sworn  to  the 
truth  of  their  complaints,  are  permit- 
ted to  execute  a  Vakeelnamah,  or  ivrit- 
^•n  authority,  to  another  person  to 
prosecute  the  charge,  and  return  to 
their  homes.  I  may  venture  to  af- 
firm, from  the  records  I  havo  iuspect- 
ed,  that  of  these  1900  complaints 
more  thau  one-half  have  been  utteip- 
ly  without  foundation,  and  preferred 
merdy  with  a  view  to  harass  and  dis- 
tress the  parties  complained  against, 
and  the  persons  named  as  witnesses ; 
and  I  do  not  believe  that,  in  the 
whole  ISOO,  the  number  of  100  have 
ever  been  prosecuted  in  person  by  the 
complainants  to  a  eonclusion,  ana  the 
charge  establiibed.  The  number  of 
persons  who  have  been  forced  from 
their  homes  and  fkrailies,  either  as 
dependants  (defendants)  or  as  wit- 
nesses in  these  complaints,  there  is 
veason  to  beUeve  considerably  exceeds 
6000."  (From  a  subsequent  letter  it 
appears  he  had  aseertained  the  num- 
ber to  be  near  10,000.)  "  Many  of 
these  persons  had  been  brought  m>m 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  district, 
and  had  probably  left  their  lands  un- 
tilled,  their  crops  ungatfiered,  or  their 
•families  unprotected,  or  unprovided 
with  .the  means  of  subsistence  in  their 
absence."  He  farth^  adds,  **  that  on 
the  arrival  of  these  persona  at  the 
station,  where  they  are  unfriended 
and  unknown,  they  mmat  fee  the  Va- 
keels, or  subordinate  officers  of  the 
Court,  to  induce  them  to  become  sure- 
ties for  their  ap;>earance;  otherwise 
they  are  detained  in  attendance  at  the 
station  until  they  are  reduced  to  the 
utmost  distress,  and  their 'families  all 
exposed  to  the  greatest  extremities; 
and  that,  when  at  length  the  cause  is 
heard,  (which,  from  the  number  of 
cases  pending,  is  not,  probably,  till 
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after  a  lapse  of  some  months,)  the 
oom]^aintls  pfobaMrftfond  to  be  en- 
tirely false  and  nialieiofis,  and  the 
complainant  has  disappeared,  from 
iSie  time  he  Med  his  complaint  and 
executed  his  Vakeelnamah.  Thus  he 
escapes  unpunished,  and  the  Court  is 
rendered  ime  instrnmoit  of  oppres- 
sion, and  subservient  to-  the  gnttuftca- 
tion  of  the  passions  aind  resartmeuCs 
of  individuals." 

It  is  im^Tossible  to  read  all  this, 
without  feeling  that  onr  Govcrmncnt, 
with  the  very  best  intentions,  has 
done,  as  yet,  nothing  to  benefit  their 
native  subjects,  and  everything  to 
oppress  them.  The  regulation  just 
noticed  has,  Indeed,  been  rescinded; 
but  what  then  ?  Things  have  return- 
ed  to  their  old  slate;  and  '*  the  provi- 
sions" now  in  force,  "  lliough  they 
itre  certainly  calculfited  to  disoourage 
the  institution  of  vessalious  and  un- 
founded charges,  operate  also  to  di»- 
courage  the  bringing  forward  dS 
chaises  of  misdemeanours  and  p^ty 
ounces,  whether  they  be  true  or 
false."  Such  is  the  language  employ- 
ed by  the  Court  of  Directors,  in  thefr 
Judicial  Letter  already  mentioned ; 
and  it  gives  but  toajust  a  representa- 
tion of  the  state  ef  British  Indian 

To  sum  up  all  in  a  few  words :  The 
general  effect  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment iipon  the  happiness  and  moral 
nrinciples  of  the  natives  of  Indfa,  has 
been  ruinous.  By.  the  operations  of 
our  permanent  settlement,  we  first  of 
an  changed  the  entire  landed  tenureof 
the  counti^,  by  reducing  the  Hyots  to 
the  situation  of  mere  tenants  at  will, 
and  by  bestowing  up<Ai  the  Zemindars 
a  proprietory  right  m  the  soil  of  those 
districts  from  which,  under  the  native 
governments,  they  had  received  only 
a  fixed  stipend,  as  a  compensation  for 
their  labour  in  eollecting  the  public 
revenues,  in  administering  justice,  and 
in  superintending  the  local  police.  We 
have  next  driven  into  poverty  and  de- 
spair by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
ancient  families  in  our  provinces,  and 
planted  in  their  room  a  race  of  needy 
adventurers,  or  wild  speculators,  whom 
we  dimfy  with  the  appeOation  of 
Zemindars.  We  have  destroyed  the 
entire  system  of  native  poKce— abo- 
lished the  native  Courts,  -with  all  their 
simplicity— stripped  of  tiieir  autho- 
rity all  native  magistrates^-and  com- 
pletely unhinged  the  whole  social  sys- 
tem.   We  have  swept  away,  rudely 
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and  «t  wmm,  all  aneient  and  weU- 
known  iiwliiaiiiina,  wkhovl  nbalittt- 
ting  an  jtbing  cffisctiie  in  thair  place. 
The  poor  ana  even  tangbt  to  vex  the 
ridi  widi  litigjona-  accuiations,  and 
tiie  zkh  are  mfiSaed  to  oppress  the 
poor,  againft  whom  the  Comrts  of  Law 
are  vii^ially  AuU  There  exists  no 
pbn,  in  diorty  for  the  preserration  of 
peace  and  good  order  aoaonc  the  i>eo- 
ple ;  and  yet  we  ccnnplain  of  their  im« 
morality. 
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I  wiU  not  pumie  the  inquiry  finr- 
ther,  because  I  have  reason  to  belieiie 
that  the  sal](}ect  will,  before  long,  be 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  public 
Wider  a  more  perfect  form.  In  the 
meanwhile,  let  me  end  as  I  began: 
Be  not  sorpised  if  you  hear  of  a  «»- 
neral  rebdiion  in  British  India.  Men 
Ihus  goremed  are  ripe  for  it,  and  the 
constant  abuse  of  theor  religion  by  the 
missionaries  will  soon  bring  it  alxmt. 
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The  kindest  thanks  for  your  gene- 
rous letter— if  this  somewhat  contra- 
band figure  of  rhetoric  may  be  made 
use  of  to  express  every  feding  of  grati- 
tude, and  a  sensation  hx  more  devoted 
than  that  of  gratitude  at  the  same  time; 
*— the  boon  oflfered  in  it,  is  one  which 
I  would  perish  rather  than  accept; 
but  it  will  support  my  spirits,  under 
the  severest  fate,  that  I  have  received 
such  an  oi^,  and  had  firmness  to 
decline  it. 

I  think,  upon  more  calm  reflec- 
tion, you  will  find  you  have  been  too 
hasty  in  complaining  of  my  silence. 
Hie  unkindest  word  that  woman  ever 
uttered,  let  her  only  not  repeat  it,  and 
that  forbearance  diall  stand  finr  its  re- 
calL  But,  if  I  have  been  ailent,  fkir 
ladjr,  it  lu»  been  firom  bard  cause; 
beheve  me,  never  from  inaratitude  or 
inaensibili^ ;  for,  to  confess  a  truth, 
whidi,but^t  I  had  still  some  honesty 
left,  I  had  confessed  a  thousand  times 
in  die  few  days  while  we  were  together 
—to  declare  that  which  I  should  be  a 
villain  to  decfaure,  were  it  not  fixed, 
past  recall,  that  we  must  part-*don't 
think  that  I  mean  to  presume,  or  even 
diat  I  would  haisra  an  expresdon 
whidi  mig^t  sound  too  lightly ;  but 
— EHsa  Bellarmine— I  am  half  afhdd 
that  I  am  very  serioudy  in  love  with 
yon. 

Make  some  little  allowance  for 
the  ill-governed  feelings  of  a  man, 
who  is  as  fbriom— even  as  you  take 
hun  to  be.  The  whole  tenor  of  your 
last  letter ;  its  style  and  expression ; 
the  very  smallest  points  whidi  go  to 
make  it  up ;  are  all  elegance  and 
delicacy ;  mit  there  is  not  a  line  in  it, 
nevertheless,  which  does  not  say  pkdn*> 
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ly,  and,  that  which  is  still  more,  say 
quite  truly— •that  Charles  Edwards  hM 
■ot  a  guinea ;  and  (of  course)  not  a 
fiiend,  in  all  the  world. 

And  indeed,  An*  the  fViend— so  fkr 
as  the  matter  of  the  guinea  might  be 
sUjroosed  consequent— unless  it  were 
a  fnend  of  your  <ywn  sex,  and  of  your 
own  romantic,  self-disrq^arding  spi- 
rit—thalik  Heaven,  it  is  tmrably 
impossible  that  I  diould  have  one. 
with  all  my  misfortunes,  the  general 
disposition  of  events  be  praised!  I 
never  yet  was  so  unhappy  as  to  be 
a  man  to  be  befriended. — And  I  re- 
turn thanks  the  more  fbr  this  dispen- 
aaticvi,  because,  if  I  had  happened 
by  sny  mischance  to  have  been  such 
a  kind  of  thing,  I  should  have  had 
very  little  sympathy  under  any  dr- 
cumstances— that  fact  I  know  perfect- 
ly wdl.  Mistress  Eliaa  Bellarmine, 
nom  you.  Women  and  Kings  are  the 
onlv  creatures  on  earth  fh>m  whom 
an  Iionest  man  can  properiy  receive  a 
fiivour — f  whence,  perhaps,  in  some 
degree,  tne  dispositioh  whidi  I  have 
alwavs  fdt  to  be  so  loyally  attadied  to 
both)— but,  the  acceptance  of  aid  from 
any  other  ouarter,  it  does  imply  a 
confession  of  inferiority  on  the  part  of 
the  recdver,  which — don't  contradict 
me  now  ! — you  would  not  care  very 
much  fijr  any  lover  who  could  acknow- 
ledge. 

Pray,  do  not  let  this  wild  talk,  though 
it  be  absurd,  seem  to  be  too  hardy.  I 
cannot  deny  myself,  fbr  this  once,  the 
pleasure — the  only  pleasure  left  which 
I  can  comrnand— -of  writing  to  you ; 
and  something  should  be  paraoned  fbr 
the  boldness  of  the  poor  ro^e  to-night, 
who  has  to  be  hanged,  with  the  best 
3H 
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gawd  OB  yonr  bine  em ;  I  «••  iadfliU 
edf  with  danger  and  dikren  pieniDg 
me  on  eiery  side,  for  some  aonrs  of 
repose— of  quietade — which  I  shall 
DOTer  perhaps  forget.  And  it  wss  little 
else  than  the  oonyiotioa  that  I  saw  jaa 
happy — tranquil— and  seenre^— while 
I  was  a  wayward^  restless,  oatoast;— 
that,  if  I  did  mak,  I  should  but  be 
bracing  wreUshedness  where  I  ftund 
peace— destroying  oonlent  which  J 
could  no  more  share  in  than  restore ; 
that  your  mildness  would  be  terrified 
by  mv  moody,  ruoged  tfimper— ymir 
yery  beauty  blastcn  by  my  adoration : 
— that  my  loye,  like  the  hot  sand-wind 
of  the  desert,  would  have  withered^ 
acorched — ^the  lovely  flourishing  flower 
that  it  breathed  upon ; — that  if  the 
sordid  regard  for  idf  wluoh  men  digni- 
fy with  the  name  of  ^'hoBoarahle 
principle,"  had  saved  your  little  Ibrtone 
from  rapadtv  and  dissipatioB,  still 
your  peace  of  mindr-yonr  calm  con* 
tent— your  ha^ipineia  and  hopes^wouJd 
have  been  rumed-^wasted*— wrecked 
for  ever :— if  I  had  not  fdit  that  the 
lute  was  no  fit  companion  for  the  dove 
—the  white  doe  £»  the  wolf— that  the 
hyadnUi  must  die  whiqh  we  plant  on 
the  brow  of  the  volcano — and  that  tiie 


gmoe  he  may,  te*roinrvow  moaning. 
Do  not  suppose  that  1  think  jfoct  are  in 
loye  with  me»  If  I  did  think  so,  you 
may  see  dearly,  in  the  temper  I  am  in, 
that  I  should  speak  it.  But  I  am  not 
a  coxcomb,  though  I  may  sometimes 
seem  to  be  one ;  and  I  am  incanable 
of  doing  your  ^erosity — your  cnari-* 
ty,  (for  such  it  is) — ^the  injustice  of 
such  a  suspicion.  When  I  tell  you 
that  I  am  more  than  half  in  love  with 
you— and  have  the  freedom  to  tell  you, 
moreover,  that  X  know  that  declaration 
will  be  gratifying  to  you — 1  mean  onJly 
to  say  tnis— '^  £liza  Bellarmine,  j^ou 
are  a  very  accomplished,  charming 
woman  of  eight  and  twenty." — If  I 
meant  to  flatter  you,  I  shoula  say  font 
and  twenty,  but  it  is  a  far  greater 
triumph  tlut  I  can  afibrd  to  spade  the 
truth.  ''You  have  the  whitest  hand," 
I  would  add,  '*  that  I  ever  touched* 
ynthout  venturing  to  kisq  it" — a 
danger  which  you  may  recollect  I  did 
not  trust  myself  to,  even  when  we  last 
parted.  "  You  have  fair,  luxuriant, 
flowing  hair ;  a  placid,  de^  bine  eye ; 
a  full  and  graceful  fbrro,  and  a  soft 
voice— sometimes  almost  sad,  and  then 
(do  you  not  know  that  it  u  so?) 
most  mtereating ! — "and,  with  all  these 
qharms  to  seduce,  and  one  other  which 
is  worth  them  all — that  delijcacy,  that 
cbastity  —  that  delicious  femlQineve? 
ness  which  fills  your  whole  heart  and 
manner" — I  believe  that  there  is  no 
such  exact  term  as  "  faninineveness  " 
known  to  the  language  of  £ngland,and 
I  wish  there  were  not  some  women  in 
the  country,  whp,  for  their  sins,  seem 
quite  ignorant  of  what  it  means;— - 
^<  With  all  these  attributes  to  com- 
mand submission  through  the  world, 
I  say— deny  it  if  you  can — you  would 
not  be  well  pleased  to  have  any  man^ 
short  of  an  idiot,  able  to  see  you  with- 
out loving  you ;— and  under  that  last 
^aracter — ^my  own  vanity !— you  caui^ 
not  reaao9ably  hope  that  it  will  allow 
ipe  to  stand  excused. 

In  truth,  accident^  and  I  miglrt 
aln^t  aay  my  own  carelessness  of 
ceren^onies,  first  brought  me  near 
you.  The  common  disposition  which 
every  man  feels  to  oblige  a  handsome 
woman,  made  me  abandon  my  anger 
against  a  man  whom  custom  allowed 
me  to  excuse^  for  he  had  only  ii\jure4, 
and  n^t  insulted  me.  But  to  your 
harp ;  and  to  your  silver  voice;  and  to 
the  long  bright  ereninga  in  which  I 
wap<%^  ai^ong  yoi«r  row  trees  and 


ruffian  biUow,  seeming  to  da^  the  ^y 
and  cpftody  vMsel,  courts  but  to  stifle 
her  in  hia  embrace — ^bad  I  not  fdt  all 
this,  andtamedmyselfdowutoqueslaoD 
and  to  know  it,  I  should  have  told  you 
on  the  very  last  evening  when  we  meC^ 
two  truths,  which,  after  all,  perhi^  I 
did  hut  iU  conceal  from  you — that  I 
was  a  consort  only  for  dVknees  and 
fbrdanger  abeggM— hdplcss  hope- 
kss— a^,  but  for  your  love,  dmost 
cardess ;— but  that  whatever  1  might 
be,  I  had  still  a  heart ;  and  that,  as 
for  as— life  or  80uL«*a  man  might 
venture,  you  hdd  the  power  to  tempt 
*^to  command  me  to  exertion-*<md  lo 
lewardit 

But  if  yon  escaped,  in  the  moment 
of  trial,  nom  that  peculiar  danger,  te 
which  the  fate  that  made  you  a  woman 
made  you  liable,  upon  the  remote  peril 
— ^which  forms  no  part  of  your  con- 
tract with  fortune— I  cannot  let  ^rou 
come  to  harm.  A  moment  of  passion 
might  have  afibrded  some  excuse; 
while  you  were  present  to  temot  me, 
I  might  have  done  wrong,  ana  been 
foiKiven.  But  I  must  not  take  time  to 
consider,  and  then  ^un4er  you  deU- 
heratdy, aodinooldt>k)od.  Italkout 
of  s^a^oB,  and  eyen  irith  a  fipcedom 
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iMdi  f  am  seindy  wamirted  to  Use  ; 
bot^  tnnt  ne,  that  l^eedotn  pitweeds 
from  no  waht  of  respeet-^no  want  of 
wvet&Me,  in  my  most  reckless  moM^ 
towards  yoni  A  tlkmauid  Morahi 
raned  by  a  atrolce  at  play— gained  to 
%at  I  imther  thanked  nor  bowed  to 
any  hnffiati  efcMtore  for  it— eosld  not 
have  raised  my  sphite  as  tbeie  c^bw-^ 
ooiH  linea  of  yo«u«  have  done^  wfaieh 
BfbmttBt  hare  kft  tne  when  I  teaveto 
mnembei-  knd  to  adtneiHedge.  I  tdt 

Citf— tell  It  yon  to  tedi6t»nett— > 
owlknowyotlwillnsloioe.  I  was 
melancholy— aide  of  exfotence— droop- 
ing—the  irmneas  that  I  had  was  bat 
die  olMtinacy  of  necessity  and  despair. 
I  was  quitting  the  world  on  ill  termt 
—that  IB,  qtdttinff  the  woiid  in  which 
I  had  liyed^  which  is  the  real  world  to 
erery  man— and  no  one,  lihoiagh  I  went 
ftfr  ever,  seemed  to  r^ret  or  notice  my 
depafture.  Bntyourletter^l  teUyony 
Eliaa^  flatters  me— gites  me  a  hone^ 
■ay,  a  desire — ^yei  to  Hre.  One  sOken 
cord  bin^ftster  than  a  hnndred  diatos 
of  hron.  Tell  men  only  that  they  are 
worthy,  and  the  Tery  worst  of  them 
Will  almost  wish  to  oe  so.  The  ab^* 
sence  tffa  himdred  who  should  now  be 
fiear  me;  the  avoidance  of  all  who 
ought  to  ofi^  me  aid,  even  although  I 
iKrouM  not  receive  it ;  the  cool  triam|^ 
Of  those  who  hate  me— more  insultina 
because  cold  afnd  Silent;  dlihis^wh^ 
I  cannot  resent — this,  lirhich  I  must 
not  notice,— whkh  to  none^  perbapSi 
hvii  yon  ^hoe  1  own  I  see— and  which 
eries  out  moreloui^,  therefore,  for  re-i 
tribntion,  white  tonl  ^  memory  shall 
exist,  than  the  deadliest  wrong— ^the 
troadest,  d^pest  insnlt,  that  evetf  hu* 
man  malioe  (inventive  as  it  is^  cocdd 
openly  ofl^  to>  me ;  all  lliis  does  not 
one-mdf  so  stirongly  eiecite  me  to  a&J 
qtiite  fresh  power,  and  with  that  power 
the  meaiM  of  |ra«tade-^(for  if  it  be 
not  "  gratitude,"  ^at  ^fnouime,  I 
ask  fhen,  hate  we  for  letenge?)— as 
#ie  ihonghf  that  there  is  stOi  ms  be« 
ingupon  es^h— one  valuaUe,  vtrtu^' 
ous,  lovely  one— ^o  would  weep  per*' 
haps  fyr  the  ruin  of  Charlee  Edwards, 
fl^,  ill^  he  is,  still  thinks  him  worth 
preserving. 

And  since  your  good  repott,  there^ 
fbre,  is  so  phJcibus  in  my  eVe,  you  wil! 
not  be  angry  if  I  refuse  to  do  the  thing 
Whidi  must  deprive  me  of  it?  For  die 
trifling  service  t  ever  afihrded  Captain 
B- ■  "',  it  is  not  woith  remembranoe 
Mi^tt'lesssu^aretimi  aB>t»seotiiemy 
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impatience  of  obl^don,  you  woidd  af<« 
fix  to  it  Trust  me,  it  is  liot  pride 
which  makes  me  ^mn  your  olR^ ;  for 
the  proudest  event  of  my  lifb  I  take  to 
be  the  hiving  recdved  it  You  do  me 
injustice  if  you  but  think  I  should  be 
m&hamxd  of  being  indebted  to  Eliza 
Bdlarmine — of  mling  her  m^  bene- 
factress—of saying— I  may  not  say 
that  she  is  ''my  mistress,"  but  I 
may  proftss  that  I  am  her  shive. 
Bnti  frankly,  a  man  ought  not  to  dt 
down  contented,  after  having  ruined 
his  fortimes  at  six-and-twenty.  I 
can  pardon  his  having  destroyed  hia 
estate  at  that  age ;  but  not  his  want* 
ing  virtue  to  endeavour  to  retrieve  it 
And,  besides,  there  is  another  poidt  :— 
A  man  has  no  right  to  put  forth  des« 
perate  prindples  (as  I  have  done)  t&t 
the  conduct  of  all  the  worid ;  add  wen, 
in  his  own  necesdty,  to  shrink  bsck, 
like  a  coward,  fl'om  proceeding  upon 
uiem. 

You  aare  poor,  EUza— rich  every  way 
as  compared  with  me,— but  it  u  thaf 
you  have  little,  I  have  nothing.  I 
eould  not  lose  dght  of  this  truth--noe 
of  your  being  poor— for  all  the  world  } 
because  it  muhipHes  a  hundredfi>ldy 
nay,  it  fonAs,  the  triumph  that  I  now 
eiQoy.  She  Who  flings  away  the  whol^ 
rental  c^  a  manor  upon  the  Aidiion  of 
a  new  necklace  or  a  new  canii^^ 
might  lavish  half  as  much  upon  sndx 
a  runagate  as  1  am,  and  thins  litde  of 
hhn  after.  She  gets  rid  merely  of 
that  whidi  issuperfluoutf— nay>  or  that 
Wfii(^  she  has  a  pleasure  to  divest  her-* 
self  of  I  and  whidi  may  Just  as  wdf 
serve  the  gratification  of  one  paidngt 
whim  as  <kP  another.  But  you,  KHsa 
-^-my  pride  cannot  bate  an  ace  of  the 
recoiueotionk— you  would  deny  yourself 
that  which  you  want  What  a  hundred 
little  extravagances— nay,  I  do  them' 
wrongs  fbr  i£ey  are  but  elegandes-*' 
the  very  particular  attractions  whidi 
so^  few  fbmale  hearts  can  resist,— ^ow 
maUy  flowers,  feadier^  balls,  and 
banmesy  were  resigned  altogether  tn 
that  Htde  slip  of  papery  nHiioh,  almost* 
With  tears  sheJ,  and  with  a  thousand 
biessings  written  on  it,  I  now  retunv 
ft)  you! 

And  could  I  now  let  you  make  such 
a  sacrifice?  Come— you  have  a  noble 
heart,  as  well  as  a  Rentle  and  a  gene«^ 
ronsonel  You  wouTd  know  the  Worth-* 
less,  although  youmwht  aid  the  worth* 
leoB'-  you wotfld panwn  weakness,  but 
I  am  sure  yoti*  must  detect  ilJ-<ould 
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I  meet  your  eye,  Elisft— «8k  yonnelf 
if  I  ooiud— add  say  diat  I  was  oome 
to  accept  your  offiiT  ?  It  would  not  do. 
Admit  that  it  would  not*  And,  be« 
sidM,  with  what  you  offer^  I  should 
never  be  content.  At  a  moment  like 
this,  one  fViry  ou^t  to  neutrafiie  an« 
other.  I  am  fighting  up  against  a  des« 
perate  and  rapidly  approadung  crisis ; 
and  yet,  if»  even  while  I  write  to  you, 
I  forget  the  danger  that  immediately 
impends,-— why  then,  what  if  I  were 
to  be  placed  near  you— with  you— see* 
ing  you  dailtr — nnding  an  opiate  in 
vour  fascinations  which  woukf  lull  me 
oeyond  the  sense  of  my  degrsded  con- 
dition— ^what  would  lie  m^  situation 
then  ?  It  will  be  long,  Eliza,  before 
we  meet-— if  we  are  ever  to  meet  again. 
I  do  not  presume,  for  my  weeds  are 
^ttered  to  none  but  yourself;  and  it 
u(  but  tearing  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  the 
record  of  them  will  have  passed  for 
ever ; — but — ^Elisa  Bellarmine — such 
arrangement  could  lead  but  to  one  ter« 
mination. 

Now,  you  merit  better  than  to  be- 
come the  wife — ^tfae  unhappy,  perhaps 
the  neglected,  wife-— of  a  pennilera, 
restless,  discontented,  spendthrift.  Of 
all  the  women  I  have  ever  known,  the 
fancy  (or  the  fireni^)  of  a  moment 
nast,  you  are  one  wnom  I  would  se* 
lect  to  pass  a  calm,  retired  life  of  love 
and  safe^  with ;  but  such  a  lifb  isnot 
the  lifb  tnat  I,  at  least  with  mv  pre* 
sent  feelings,  should  ever  be  able  to 
endure.  I  have  figured  audi  a  life  to 
myself  a  thousand  times  in  aU  its 
bearings;  of  all  mv  day-dreams,  its 

guietness  has  been  tne  most  delicious ; 
ut  I  never  could  make  even  myself 
believe— that  it  would  be  lasting. 
There  was  alwajrs  some  after-arrange* 
ttent — some  episode,  for  which  I  h»« 
ted,  and  almost  despised  myself,  but 
which  was  just  as  certain,  nevertheless, 
as  all  the  fairer  features  of  the  picture. 
There  are  hearts  to  which  present  ex« 
citation— even  although  it  be  that  of 
torture — ^is  the  only  vitd  principle. 
The  day-dream  of  the  (^ium-chewer 
k  death ;  but  it  would  be  worse  than 
death  to  him  to  live  without  it.  Then, 
if  I  have  not  strength  enough  to  act 
honestly  in  the  £ice  of  temptation,  I 
will  at  least  have  sufficient  virtue  to 
shun  temptation.  I  believe  in  my 
■oul,  that,  if  I  had  mv  Other's  estate, 
and  Heaven  defend  tnat,  at  the  price 
of  desiring  his  daith,  I  should  nave 
U  i— I  beUeve,  if  I  had  even  a  ^[o« 
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spect,  no  power  on  earth  o«dd  keep 
me  twenty-fiwir  hours  ftons  yowr  pio- 
senoe;  but,  standing  aa  I  do— with 
nothing  but  suflMng  before  me,  (ask- 

r  you  to  partake  of  it.)— I  iMff  find 

If-denial  enough  to  aveid  it. 

So  now— blessings,  ten  dwosand 
times  redoubled,  fall  upon  yvu.  Take 
his  dianks,  who  has  nothing  dse  but 
thanks,  and  your  own  bounty  bade 
mdn,  to  give ;  and  keep  for  my  mkb 
the  little  remembranoe  that  I  ettdose. 
I  give  it  to  you  as  it  was  given  tw0 
years  since  to  me*  It  was  the  laat  poa« 
session  of  a  poor  P<dish  offioer— per- 
haps the  predous  tdun  of  some  bean* 
teous  mistress.  He  gave  it  me  in  the 
hour  when  he  was  dying— it  is  now 
my  last  possession,  Elita— and^  in  my 
turn,  I  give  it  now  to  you. 

For  what  shall  be  my  fkte,  dearest, 
be  under  no  alarm.  In  my  existensiw 
I  never  fdt  more  confidence  than  I 
feel  at  this  moment.  Hdj^ess,  is  it 
said  I  am  ? — ^Never ! — ^I  have  health, 
jrouth,  strength,— I  have  the  pease*, 
don  even  now  that  has  turned  pea- 
sants into  kings.  Hdpless !  I  am  glad 
there  be  some  that  think  me  so— I 
would  not  diai^  estates  even  now 
with  half  the  peerage— looking  at  youi 
letter,  not  with  the  whole;  For  does 
not  that  show  that  I  am  not  hdpless  ? 
Trust  me,  I  never  in  my  life  loiew  a 
man  oomplsin,  who  did  not  richly  de- 
serve all  that  he  complained  of.  For^ 
tune — ^you  shall  see  it — has  not  disin- 
herited me ;  she  haa  but  cast  mv  pa- 
trimony forth  among  strangers,  tnat  I 
may  show  my  courage  and  activi^  in 
redeeming  it. 

And  so,  once  mot^  fkreweQ !  I 
will  not  tdl  you  of  my  purpose  not 
even  as  far  aa  I  can  guess  at  it ;  the 
deed,  whatever  it  is,  shall  raxMper; 
and  yon,  Eliia,  afterwards,  shall  ap- 
pkud  it.  In  the  first  hour  that  I 
thrive,  look  to  be  troubled  with  me; 
and  you  must  accuse  yourself  for  the 
encumbrance*  There  may  come  yet  a 
day-^there  shall  ceme  one-— when,  in 
some  golden  summer's  evening,  wb«i 
the  psle  twilight  star  is  duning  bright- 
lv>  and  the  west  wind  whispers  thnra^ 
the  leaves,  as  though  unwilling  to 
disturb  thdr  silence— when  the  first 
moonbeams  Just  hoffn.  to  steal  upon 
the  river  and  the  mountain,  and  day- 
light dies  so  sweetly  and  serenely, 
that,  could  our  last  hour  pass  thus, 
sure  we  should  court,  not  shun,  its  co- 
ming; in  some  hour  like  this,  I  wiii 


I  imisl  leaTe  writings  for  I  could 
go  on  thus  for  ever ;  and  you  would 
scarce  im^;ine»  Iotc,  how  strangely 
these  dreams  of  bliss  for  the  future^ 
are  running  into  time  which  should  be 
devoted  to  tnoughts  of  a  verr  di£brent 
character^  for  the  present  Before  you 
rc«d  this,  I  shall  be  far  from  the  root 
at  ^diich  it  is  written ;  in  a  new  cba* 
racter;  among  new  associates;  in  • 
new  world— <or  that  in  which  I  have 
lived  will  protect  me  no  longer.  What* 
ever  may  be  my  fate,  one  precious 
treasure— your  letter — ^while  I  have 
Hfe,  shall  never  part  from  me.  Remem* 
bor  but  I  need  not  tell  you  that— > 
that  it  would  be  the  very  refinemenf 
of  crudty,  first  to  raise  hopes,  and 
then  to  disappoint  them.  There  is 
not  one  kind  word,  be  sure,  in  all 
that  you  have  written — thou^  I  re» 
fbae  to  hold  you  by  them  now— >tha^ 
let  but  fortune  aid  me,  I  shall  not  re* 
turn  to  daim  and  take  advantage  of. 

Heaven  guard  you,  and  adieu!  I 
know  ^t  I  am  wrong,  and  that  I 
have  no  daim  that  you  should  even 
listen  to  this  wild  nonsense ;  but,  if 
your  beauty  and  kindness  will  persist 
to  call  up  sudi  fedings,  the  fair  penalty 
is  that  you  should  be  doomed  to  hear 
them.  I  ikall  reiwm,  unless  fate  be 
too  strong  for  me;  but  I  daim  no 
promise— I  presume  not  to  set  up  any 
title.  I  may  return  to  find  you  happy 
in  the  arms  of  another  lover ;  should 
it  be  so,  see  me  only  once  before 
you  forget  me  for  ever.  For  it  will 
then  not  be  long  before  I  shall  be  an 
object  fit  only  to  foiget;  a  passive, 
sunk,  degraded  thing,  be]^ond  the 
reach  of  memory,  or  sensation.  The 
worst  will  be  known,  and  it  will 
be  over ;  there  will  be  no  future-^no 
dread  of  ills  to  come ;  but  the  foU 
lies  of  those  I  love,  and  the  malice  of 
those  I  hate — the  tears  of  mvfHends, 
and  the  triumph  of  my  iocs— the 
curses  of  the  world,  or  its  regret,  will 
be  alike  unavailing— for  they  will  all 
atike  be  unheard  and  unnoticed  by 
me. 

So,  bat  one  other  word,  and  fare* 
weU,  fbr  the  last  time  indeed;  for  it 
is  cowardice  to  delay  my  hour  of  trial 
any  longer.  Utter  one  wish  for  my 
success  as  you  would  wish  safety  to 
the  mariner  who  dings  to  one  plank 
at  the  mercy  of  the  tenqiest— when 
you  read  this.  You  will  be  m  v  incen- 
tive to  exertion.  Youwillbetnemag« 
net  that  shall  attract—the  north  tUr, 


be  isen  once  more  again  unbidden 
and  unexpected— in  your  little  oarden 
al Clifton;  and  with  a  fedino,  for  the 
fUtmre,  I  fear  more  anxious  than  even 
that  with  which  Ileft  it.  1  shall  listen* 
Eliia,  fiir  the  sound  of  your  harp  as 
I  approadu  I  shall  hope— let  what 
will  be  my  fate— lior  the  moment,  to 
find  you  aloae.  Fleet  and  free  must 
the  good  horse  be,  when  that  time 
eomes,  that  bears  me  to  your  gate. 
Speed  then  diall  bring  me  there,  more 
tired  and  travd-wom,  than  anger  and 
necessity  brought  me  to  you  at  first. 
You  will  not  have  quitted  the  cot* 
tage— I  am  sure  you  will  not— whidi 
to  me  was  the  happiest  retreat  I  ever 
rested  in!  The  roaes  will  still  be 
tfaere-Hhe  honeysuckles  that  used  to 
twine  round  your  window.  They  will 
have  died  for  a  season,  like  my  for- 
tune ;  but,  by  that  time,  they  will 
have  revived  again. 

And  you,  too,  £lixa,  dialll  not  find 
you  aa  you  were  still  as  lovdy  and  as 
ftscinating?  For,  you  have  not  loved 
me  yet ;  but  you  will—*  little— every 
Utde  after  I  am  gone— Shall  not  a 
warmer  smile  than  that  which  wished 
me  health  andrcat  at  parting — Oh,  that 
hour  seems  but  as  yesterday !— Shall  it 
not  shine,  love,  to  congratulate  my  re- 
turn? Shall  not  again  my  first  g^ce 
of  that  exquisitdy-nroportioned  form, 
show  it  as  fall  ima  lovdy  as  in  the 
first  hour  when  I  first  behdd  it?  Shall 
not  those  lips  have  still  their  same 
eosal  red— those  teeth  the  same  trans- 
pasent  whiteness?  Oh !  say  that  those 
ptKshft!  arma  shall  still  retain  their 
wonted  roundness— that  hand,  that 
wdoomeame  back  to  peace,  its  wonted 
warmth  and  moisture.  Let  that  waist 
still  keeo  its  ddicious  symmetry— 
those  bwht  ring^ts,  their  free  and 
tsstefhl  mspodtkm.  Let  the  foot  be 
4till  aa  light,  the  step  as  dastic, 
that  meets  my  approach ;  and  that 
deep  blue  eye,  let  but  one  tear  in- 
crease, not  dim,  its  heavenly  tint  and 
lustre  for  my  return.  Oh !  kt  me  but 
hope  that  these  Uessings  shall  await 
me;  and,  though  the  times  of  ro- 
manee— nnhawiily  for  both  of  us— are 
past,  yet  I  wiU  bear  up  against  the 
heaviest  pressure  of  all  that  sordid  de- 
tail, andmiserv,whidi  the  state  we  call 
*'  dvilisation  dooms  its  victims  to, 
upon  the  veriest  chance,  the  forlorn* 
est  hope,  to  sustain  me  in  the  interim, 
that,  by  {>06sibility,  I  may  yet  return, 
and  to  ei^oy  them. 
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ivfaidiy  if «vec  I  retoni>  lolI  ew  guide 
tee  hemewards.  But  I  daimi  no  f»* 
^rour^-^I  aslc  none--*eSLcept,  to  loDg  u 
your  bve  is  not  aaothor's,  that  ytm 
vill  wear  my  tri£dog  ring?  Thsl 
ple^fe,  when  we  meet,  shall  he  the 

E'  1  of  my  fate.  Should  my  first 
again  hdiold  it,  made  preckma 
ng  borne  <m  your  hand^  I  shall 
helieve  that  your  generosity  has  pre« 
Tailed^  and  that  I  am  not  forgotten. 


Should  it  be  otiwrwiB^  it  will  he  of 
little  import  what  beeomes  of  irie; 
but,  come  what  will,  i  ahidl  still  ke^p 
your  letter  next  my  heart  In  the  last 
words  that  ever  I  wHle,  your  name 
will  be  remembered ;  and  my  last 
inrayer  shaU  be,  that  thdbest  Messing^ 
of  Heamn  the  ridiestaiid  choiettt— « 
may  for  e?er  fall  upon  yoo. 
London,  1813. 


TRATSLLINO  IN  AMERKA** 


Wx  were  the  first  in  this  country 
who  did  justice  to  the  literary  meritd 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States ; 
indeed,  so  anxious  were  we  to  con- 
tinoe  THE  oaEATssT  REPUBLIC,  that 
no  unquenchable  animosity  was  really 
cherished  amonpt  the  better  scurt  oC 
British  against  her,  that  we  did  more 
than  justice,  and  we  now  plead  guilty 
to  the  charge  of  having  lauded  Wac^<» 
ington  Irving  a  little  too  mud>.  Wer 
do  noty  however,  regret  the  practice 
of  such  occasional  encouraging  a6Qibi- 
Hty ;  en  the  contrary,  we  Tejoiee  and 
dbry  in  it,  and  as  often  as  we  are 
Uamed  fior  our  extreoae  good-4iature, 
we  console  ourselves  with  the  heart-' 
gratifying  r eflectiop,  that  if  we  have 
once  oar  twice  over*rated  medioedty, 
we  have  never,  likcunany  otheis, .  Mr 
Jeffrey,  for  example*  attempted  to  un* 
derrame  genius  and  origiBality.  No> 
doubt,  what  the  editor  of  the  Edm^ 
hurgh  Bewievf  hat  done  m  that  way». 
was  done  conscientLou^y,  and  to  the 
best  of  his  *'  poor  wit.^'  But  oftea 
indeed  must  that  amiable  unhappy 
sentleman,  with  the  inward  pang  ot 
bitter  thoughA,  have  rued  the  petu« 
kmce  of  his  pert  pen*  and  $tained  htsi 
pillow  with  the  secret  taeara  of  contrite 
inferiority,  weeping  lor  the  crimetetf 
ita  pnaomption.  As  we  have,.  hotVH 
ever,  heara  that.he  is  about  to  ''  sia 
BO  mose,"  we  shall  wfam  him  fi>T  hia 
peniteii«r  belieidng  hoiii^  as  all  the 
world  has  long  since  been,  at  last  con<* 
vittced  that  the«e  waa  a  time  when  he 
was  greatly  over-estimated*  Bufi  we 
io  not  ifttebd  to  let>  him  slip  from 
fuireiiev  altogether.  He  has  bomt 
an  acdflf  nial  mintage  so  greatly  about 
his  ijitxinsia^vi^uie*  that  common  jua- 


tjcerequireaat  our  hands,  even  after  all 
the  raspings  we  have  aheadv  infliet- 
ed,  that  we  should  describe  tne  quan- 
tity of  ^alloy  and  the  natuM m  the 
plating,  which' we  nail  upon  ^oeun* 
ten  In  tiie  meantime,  Io  return  to 
tjie  task  immediately  in  hand,<-«-a  tadc 
which,  as  it  relates  to  travdiing  in 
America,  ought  rather  to  hav«  been  in 
the  hands  of  our  old  friend  Gait,  whi» 
has  lately  returned  from  that  coa»- 
tryf-^but  he  is  buay  with  his  own 
guirto. 

Though  we  do  take  credit  to  onr'« 
selves  for  having  been  the  first  to  show 
to  the  citizcna  ti  the  Untied  States, 
that  American  tafent  would  be  aa  kiiuU 
ly  rejected  amongstusy  acoerdiog:toit9 
quality,  as  the  labnt  of  any  otheK  peo^ 
pie,  we  are  yet  pcvfeclly  aware  that 
the  pr^ndioe  which  we  were  then  de« 
airsus  le  softaiyhadnotariseftagainst 
us  without  the  waarssity  of  jiM  caose 
aadunni^toous  prevoeirtioii.  Tfaehoa« 
tile  spirit  which  Jed  to  the  resent 
meats  of  the  late  emtes^  had  been  otf 
Ibng^dniiation  en  both  sides.  H  wvr 
the  natural  cdnsefueace  of  the  nebsl^ 
lion,,  by  which  the  thirteen  pntinees 
separated  themsekes  ftom  the  mother-' 
country.  On  die  past  of  the  Amen* 
cans,  it  was  produeed  by  the  insolencjp 
of  the  means  widi  whieh>  their  daima 
to  legialative>  independence  vpcre  so  in^ 
jodidonsly  ngedcd,  and  by  all  those 
inaluBicmble  wrongs  and  oppresskms^ 
^bft  prooeny  of  dvif war,  whidiat  OMS 
strengthen  die  arm  and  hallow  the 
justice  of  politieal  redstanot.  Wilii 
us  it  spnmg  from  oauses  no  less  legi- 
timatB«  Rebellion  of  tlKlf  ia  «i  o& 
fence  which  sdrs  the  feelkigs  alike  of 
indignatien  and^  of  hatred,  i 
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oadoQ  of  the  uisurgenta.  To  mti  of- 
ieace  the  siioeesa  of  the  AmericaiiB 
add«d  mortiiication  to  ovr  natumal 
piide^  and  the  measures  of  retaliatiuft 
wliich  they  adopted  m  th»  stn^le^ 
iaiioted  many  private  wounds,  and 
produced  much  individual  niisf(M> 
tune. 

Tho  spirit  and  tendency  of  the 
French  Revolution  were  in  unison 
with  the  sentiments  which  the  Ame* 
ricans  felt  towards  this  countrjr^  and 
the  partiality  with  which  the  atizens 
of  the  Transatlantic  republic  reg;ard* 
ed  the  aggressionn  of  f  ranee,  even 
when  most  at  varinnee  with  the  ma* 
nifest  rights  of  nations,  quickened 
afresh  those  angry  and  contemptuous 
fe^ings, — ^the  unquenohed  emben  of 
the  preceding  war,  till  the  arrogance 
of  our  eruixera  on  the  one  ride,  and 
the  |Mlousy  of  Uie  Amwican  leaden 
on  the  otner>  wi&  the  exaspera* 
tmsL  recdlection  of  individual  losses 
1^  sufficing  <m  both>  would  no  lon« 
mr  admit  of  forbearance  to  either. 
We  hated  the  Americans  nationally, 
because  they  were  democratical,  and 
idded  with  our  enemies^  and  their 
animotttv  was  no  less  fierce  againat 
ua,  for  obvious  though  opposite  rea* 
aonn.  They  felt  that  we  looked  down 
upon  tham,  and  resented  the  arr<^ 
pance  accordiA^y.  Those  hostile  feel* 
mgs  entovd  krgely  into  the  dealingB 
m£\.  business  of  private  lifb.  When- 
ever there  was  deficiency  on  the  pttrt 
of  the  Americans  in  mercsmile  spe- 
culation, we  at  once  ascribed  it  to 
ftaud ;  and  our  repreaches,  aoroetimes 
perhaps  justified  by  instances  of  in- 
dividual turpitude,  took  the  character 
of  national  accusations,  till  the  late 
war,  which  may  befldrly  described 
as  a  war  of  the  navy  and  merchants, 
was  the  consequence. 

But  the  cause  of  the  latter  ani- 
mosity of  the  two  countries  was  not 
entirely  owing  to  political  circum- 
stances and  public  events.  The  in- 
tercourse between  them  had,  from  the 
peace  of  1783,  been  altogether  of  a 
mercantile  character.  While  the  col<v- 
nies  remained  attached  to  the  mother- 
oounti^y,  the  constant  interchange  of 
eivilitiea  between  officers  of  high  con- 
nexions at  homeii  and  the  inhiwitanta 
of;  the  n(ew  settlements^  tended  to 
pr^servo  a  sentiment  of  recipiocal  re- 
spect* The  opulent  coloaiata  found 
themsahrea  treated  with  courtesy  by 
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those  to  whsn  their  wiere  acenstom*- 
ed  to  look  up^  and  repaid  it  wiUi 
an  hospitalitv,  which  persons  of  the 
highest  hereditary  rank  delighted  to 
remember  in  England.  But  all  this 
perished  in  the  Hevolutiott.  After  the 
peace  of  1783,  importunate  creditors, 
endeavouring  to  recover  the  wreck  of 
their  fortunes,  and  young  adventis- 
ten,  of  humble  parentage  and  ooarse 
acquirements,  were  the  only  visitors 
w1m>  for  many  years  arrived  in  the 
United  Statea  firom  thia  country.  A 
fow  superovgoes,  vnth  mercantde  re- 
commendations, were  the  best  sort  of 
gneets  that  we  obtahied  in  return. 
The  opulent  planters,  too  aensible 
that  the  part  tncy  had  taken  in  the 
rebellion  excluded  them  from  the  d- 
viltties  of  those  to  whom  they  had 
previouslT  been  personally  Imown, 
and  by  wnom  they  mif^  bve  found 
access  to  the  best  sodety  of  London, 
leflrained  f^om  ooming  to  Eng^nd. 
And  on  our  side,  we  had  no  txaivelleffs 
indined  to  visit  America,  who  oould 
in  any  degree  fill  up  the  void  which 
had  been  left  by  the  governors,  and  by 
those  odicr  high  provincial  Meen 
who  received  their  edueation  in  £n^ 
land,  and  their  offices  ftom  her  ap- 
pointment In  a  word,  the  war  of 
the  American  independence  brol^ 
off,  between  the  two  countriea,  the 
gentlemanly  intercourse,  which  even 
yet  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  re- 
newed; and  the  conseqnenoe  is,  that 
tho  latter  generation  of  Americans 
have  judged  of  us  by  a  race  of  coarsely 
educated  adventurers;  while  we  too, 
of  the  latter  time,  have  done  them  equal 
injustice,  by  considering  a  few  brag- 
ging supercargoes  as  afibrding  fidr 
specimens  of  Anserioan  manners  snd 
inteUigenee.  The  error  bar  been 
equal  on  both  rides ;  but  if  peace  shall 
contisue,  a  happier  and  more  just 
oonoeption  will  be  formed  of  the  true 
idiaraoter  of  each  other.  It  ia,  how- 
ever, more  in  our  power  to  soften 
the  fff^udiocB  of  the  Americans^  than 
it  is  in  thein  to  do  so  to  ours.  For, 
snteresting  as  a  new  covntry  is  to  the 
philosopher  and  the  atatesnun,  it  af- 
Mds  but  few  ofcgecta  to  invite  the  at- 
tention of  the  literary  traveller.  And, 
aeoordini^y,  for  one  viritor  whom  we 
ahidl  sand,  merely  for  onrioaity  and 
pleasure,  to^  Uintcd  Statea,  we  may 
expect  to  rsceiia  at  least  a  aoose ;  and 
Jar  one  report  which  wo  ahall  obtMn 
(d  Amfgitttti  intdligeaoe,  aadAmsri* 


can  attalniMnty  die  Anwricans  will  be 
vupplied  in  an  equal  nroportion  with  a 
description  of  ererytking  that  relates 
to  this  country,  the  tone  and  temper  of 
which  descriptions  will  depend  much 
on  our  own  urbanity  and  good  taste 
towards  the  strangers. 
f  But  although  the  United  States  pie* 
sent  few  otjects  of  interest  connected 
with  the  associations  of  learning,  and 
perhaps  also  of  taste,  they  nererthe- 
less  offer  a  magnificent  spectacle  of 
human  exertion.  Scarcely  a  century 
has  ela{»ed  since  the  whole  of  that 
▼ast  region  was  one  continued  fbrest ; 
hut  cities  and  towns  innumerable 
have  arisen  in  the  midst  of  the  wil- 
derness, and  in  the  short  space  of 
fifty  years  a  kation  has  grown  up 
among  then  which  dares  to  compete 
in  stmgth  with  the  greatest  kmg- 
doms  of  the  whole  earth.  In  the  year 
1789  there  was  scarcely  a  Chri^ian 
habitation  in  the  state  of  New  York 
beyond  Utica,  and  the  town  of  Utica 
itself  consisted  then  but  of  a  tavern 
and  a  smithy.  In  the  tract  of  coun- 
try which  has  been  settled  since  that 
period,  more  than  three  hundred  fioa- 
ridung  towns  and  beautiful  villages, 
adorned  with  churches  of  Grecian  ar« 
diitecture,  have  sprung  up,  as  it  were, 
ftom  the  soil,  comprehending  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  six  hundred  thou* 
sand  inhabiunts.  The  history  of  the 
M.  world  aflft)rds  nothing  to  parallel 
this  stupendous  increase ;  but  sdll, 
ekoent  in  the  hiving  and  the  industry 
whhm  such  unexampled  colonial  pros- 
perity presents,  how  little  is  there  in 
all  that  busy  scene  to  exdle  the  feel- 
ings, or  to  awidcen  the  imagination  of 
the  shovd-hatted  coUegian ;  even  the 
poet  will  si^h  for  more  variety  than 
the  everlasbng  sound  of  the  axe  in  the 
woods,  and  ttie  night-Uase  of  the 
burning  timber.  The  ivied  tower  and 
straw-covered  cottage  will  still  be 
more  congenial  tohis  rond  enthusiasm, 
than  the  brilliant  white  steeples  of  a 
Canandaigua,  or  the  lop;.huts  ^  the  an- 
oestprs  of  unborn  nations. 

But,  fortunately  both  for  American 
merit  and  for  mankind,  there  are  other 
aorta  of  persons  in  the  world  than  colle- 
giate dignitaries  and  the  stringers  of 
nijrme,  by  whom  the  progrfss  ofoivili- 
sation  aaddomestie  eomrart  call  be  «^ 
predated^  even  where  no  monumental 
ruins  serve  as  landmarks  to  determine 
tlie  speed  of  the  curreat  and  die  trend- 
ing of  the  coast.    The  mrrchant,  the 
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mairafketnrer,  the  statesaiaiL  md  ^Skt 
philosopher,  are  all  of  that  dass,  and, 
peiiiaps,  few  memohli  have  ever  been 
submitted  to  their  consideration  of  so 
homdy  a  character,  yet  so  deserving 
of  attendon,  as  the  litde  book  from 
whidi  we  intend  to  make  a  fow  ex- 
tracts. It  is  the  private  journal  kept 
by  a  lady  on  a  journey  from  Boston 
to  New- York  in  the  year  1704,  and 
we  are  assured  that  it  is  no  fiction,  as 
die  scarcitv  of  old  American  manu- 
scripts might  induce  some  to  imsgine, 
but  a  diary  in  the  author's  own  hand- 
writing, compiled  soon  after  her  re- 
turn home,  as  it  appesrs  firtmi  notes 
recorded  daily  on  the  road.  She  was 
a  resident  of  Boston,  and  evldendy  a 
person  of  no  ordinary  tal^t  and 
strength  of  mind.  Over  that  tract  of 
oountrv  where  she  travdied  about  a 
fbrtnignt  on  horseback,  imder  the  di- 
recdon  of  a  hired  ^uide,  widi  fVequent 
risks  of  life  and  hmb,  and  somedmes 
without  food  or  shdter  fbr  many 
miles,  die  journey  may  now  be  per- 
formed without  haxard  or  fodgue  in 
die  space  of  litde  more  than  thirty-six 
hours,  through  a  well-peopled  land, 
supplied  with  good  stage-eoadies  and 
coinfortable  inns,  several  of  which  de- 
serve the  efnthet  of  elegant. 

«« Monday,  Oedi'r.  y  second,  1704.^ 
About  three  o*doek  sftemoon,  I  bcgoa 
my  Journey  from  Boston  to  New-Ua- 
van;  being  sboot  two  Hundred  MUa. 
My  Kinsman,  Gapt  Robert  Luist,  wait- 
ed on  me  as  firr  as  Dedbani^  where  I 
was  to  meet  y«  Western  post. 

"  I  vissitted  the  Reverd.  Mr  Belcher, 
ye  Minister  of  y«  town,  and  tarried  there 
dll  evening,  in  hopes  ye  post  would  oome 
along.  But  he  not  coming,  I  resolved 
to  go  to  Billingses  where  he  used  to 
lodg,  being  12  miles  further.  But  bring 
tgnoraiit  of  the  way,  Mad°^  Billings,  se- 
ing  no  persuasions  of  her  good  spouses 
or  hers  could  prevail  with  me  to  Lodg. 
there  that  night,  Very  kindly  went  wytii 
me  to  ye  Tavern,  where  I  hoped  to  get 
my  guide.  And  desired  the  Hostess  to 
inquire  of  her  guests  whether  any  of 
them  would  go  with  mee.  But  they  be- 
ing tyd  by  the  Dpps  to  a  pewter  engine^ 
scarcely  allowed  themsdves  time  to  wtj 
what  clownish  •••••••• 

Madam  Knight  then  gives  thefollow- 
ing  lively  account  of  her  negotiation 
with  the  hostess  for  her  son,  ¥rhom  she 
was  desirous  of  engaging  fbr  a  guide; 
but  did  not  oflfer  enough  to  satisfy  the 
extortionate  demands  of  the  landlady. 

«  Tlien  John  shan't  go,  sais  shee.  No, 
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indeed,  OmCt  bee;  And  heM  fortli  at 
that  rate  a  long  titne,  that  I  began  to  fear 
I  was  got  amon^  tbe  Quaking  tribe,  be- 
leering  not  a  Limbertong'd  sifter  among 
them  could  oat  do  Madm.  Hostes. 

**  Upon  this,  to  mj  no  small  "surprise, 
son  Jcrfin  arrose,  and  gravely  demanded 
what  I  would  gi?e  bim  to  go  with  me  ? 
Givte  yovig  sais  I,  are  you  John?  Yes, 
says  be,  for  want  of  a  Better;  And  be- 
hold !  this  John  h>ok*t  as  old  as  my  host, 
and  perhi^s  liad  bin  a  man  in  the  last 
Century.  Well,  Mr  John,  sais  I,  make 
your  demands.  Why,  half  a  pss.  of  eight 
and  a  dram,  sais  John.  I  agreed,  and 
gave  bim  a  Dram  (now)  in  band  to  bind 
the  bargain. 

"  My  hostess  catecbis*d  John  for  going 
JO  ebeep,  nyiiw;  his  poor  wife  would 
break ber  heart  *•••••• 

This  John  is  described  with  some 
Inmumrj  and  a  Yanlcee  maiden  wiUi 
Btillmore. 

"Thus  Jogging  on  with  an  «asy  pace, 
my  Guide  telling  mee  it  was  dangero's  t6 
Ride  bard  in  the  Night,  (wb^h  his  horse 
had  the  sense  to  aroid,)  Hee  entertained 
me  with  the  Adventurs  he  had  passed  by 
late  Rideing,  and  eminent  Bangers  he 
iiad  escaped,  so  that,  Remembring  the 
Hero*s  in  Parismus  and  the  Knight  of 
the  Oracle,  I  didn't  know  but  I  had  mett 
w<h  a  Prince  disguised.    »> 

"When  we  had  Ridd  about  an  how'r. 
Wee  come  into  a  thick  swamp,  wch.  by 
Reason  of  a  great  fogg,  very  much  start- 
led mee,  it  being  now  very  Dark.  But 
nothing  dismay'd  John:  Hee  bad  en- 
countered a  thousand  and  a  thousand 
such  Swamps,  having  a  Universall  Know- 
ledge  in  the  woods ;  and  readily  Answer- 
ed all  my  inquiries  wch.  were  not  a  few. 

**  In  about  an'  bow*r,  or  something 
more,  after  we  left  the  Swamp,  we  come 
to  BOlinges,  where  I  was  to  liodg.  My 
Guide  dismounted  and  very  Complasantly 
belp*t  me  down  and  shewd  the  door, 
•igning  to  me  w^  his  hand  to  Go  in ; 
w^  I  Gladly  didp— But  had  not  gone 
many  steps  into  the  Room,  ere  I  was 
Interogated  by  a  young  Lady  I  under, 
stood  afterwards  was  the  Eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  family,  with  these,  or  words  to 
this  purpose,  (viz.)  Law  for  mee^what 
in  the  world  brings  You  here  at  this  time 
a  night  ?— I  never  see  a  woman  on  the 
Rode  so  DreadTull  late,  in  all  the  days  of 
iny  versall  life.  .Who  are  You  ?  Where 
are  You  going  ?^  I*me  scarM  out  of  my 
witts — ^with  much  more  of  the  same  kind. 
I  stood  agliast,  Prepareing  to  reply,  when 
in  oomes  my  Guide— to  him  Madam 
tum*d,  Roreing  out:  Lawftill  hearty 
7ohn,  is  it-Yon  ?— how  de  do !  Where  in 
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Hie  world  are  you  going  witb  this  wo- 
man  ?  Who  is  she  ?  John  made  no  Ansr. 
but  sat  down  in  the  comer,  fumbled  out 
bis  bhurk  Junk,  and  saluted  that  instead 
of  Debb ;  she  then  turned  agen  to  mee 
and  fell  anew  into  her  silly  questions^ 
without  asking  me  to  sitt  down. 

•*  I  told  her  shee  treated  me  Very 
Rudely,  and  I  did  not  think  it  my  du^ 
to  answer  her  unmannerly  QuestioniC 
But  to  get  ridd  of  them,  I  told  her  I 
come  there  to  have  the  post's  company 
with  me  to-morrow  on  my  Journey,  See. 
Miss  star'd  awhile,  drew  a  chair,  bid  me 
sitt.  And  then  run  up  stairs  and  putts  on 
two  or  three  Rbigs,  (or  else  I  had  not 
seen  them  before,)  and  returning,  sett 
berself  just  before  me,  showing  the  way 
to  Reding,  that  I  might  see  her  Oma- 
ments,  perhaps  to  gain  tbe  more  req>ect. 
But  her  Granam*s  new  Rnng  sow,  hsA 
it  appeared,  would  affected  me  as  much. 
I  paid  honest  John  w^h  money  and  dram 
according  to  contract,  and  Dismist  hiiiv 
and  pray*d  Miss  to  shew  md  where  I 
must  Lodg.  Shee  conducted  me  to  a 
parlour  in  a  little  back  Lento,  wch  was 
almost  fin*d  wd>  the  bedsted,  w^h  was  so 
high  that  I  was  forced  to  climb  on  a  chair 
to  gitt  up  to  y«  wretched  bed  that  lay  on 
ft;  on  w*  having  Stretcht  my  tired 
Limbs,  and  lay*d  my  bead  on  a  Sud-co- 
lourd  pillow,  I  began  to  think  on  tlie 
transactions  of  y«  past  day." 

We  think  the  following  description 
of  travelling  by  night  in  the  wilds  ctf 
America,  touched  with  spirit  and  play* 
ftJness. 

**  Now  was  tbe  Glorious  Luminar)% 
w^  his  swift  Coursers  aiiived  at  hvs 
Stage,  leavug  poor  me  w^  the  rest  of 
this  part  of  the  k>wflr  world  in  darkness 
with  which  wee  w6re  soon  Surrounded* 
Tbe  only  Glimering  we  now  bad  was 
from  Ihe  q^agled  Skies,  Whose  Im^. 
feet  Reflections  rendered  every  Object 
formidable.  Each  lifeless  Thmk,  with  its 
shatter*d  Limbs,  appear*d  an  Armed  Bne^ 
mie ;  and  every  little  stump  like  a  Ra- 
venous devourer.  Nor  could  I  so  much 
as  discern  my  Guide,  when  at  any  dift. 
tance,  which  added  to  the  terror. 

**  Thus,  absolutely  lost  m  Thoogfat^ 
and  dying  with  the  very  thpu^^ts  of 
drowning,  I  come  up  w<h  the  post,  who 
I  did  not  see  till  even  witb  his  Hors : 
be  told  mee  he  stopt  for  mee ;  and  wee 
Rode  on  Very  deliberately  a  iew  paees, 
when  vre  entered  a  Thickett  of  Trees 
and  Shrubbs,  and  I  perceived  1^  the 
Hera's  going,  we  were  on  the  descent  of 
a  Hill,  w<^,  as  wee  eame  neerer  the  bot- 
tom, 'twas  totaly  dark  wth  the  IVees  that 
surrounded  it.  But  I  knew  by  the  Go- 
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ing  of  tii0  Hon  wee  had  entred  the  wa- 
ter, w^  ny  Guide  told  mee  was  the  baz- 
2ardo0  River  he  had  told  me  off;  and 
hee,  Riding  up  dose  to  my  Side,  Bid  me 
not  fear— -we  ehould  be  over  Imediatly* 
I  now  ralf  ed  aU  the  Courage  I  was  mis- 
triss  of,  Knowing  that  I  must  either 
Venture  my  fote  of  drowning,  or  be  left 
like  y*  Children  in  the  wood.  So,  as  the 
Post  bid  me,  I  gave  Reins  to  my  Nagg; 
and  sitting  as  Stedy  as  Just  before  in  the 
Cannoo,  in  a  few  minutes  got  safe  to  the 
other  aide,  which  hee  told  mee  was  the 
Narragansett  countiy. 

**  Here  We  found  great  difficulty  in 
Travailmg,  the  way  being  veiy  narrow, 
and  on  each  side  the  IVees  and  bushes 
gave  us  very  unpleasent  welcomes  w^ 
their  JSranches  and  bow*8,  y^^  we  could 
not  avoid,  it  being  so  exceeding  dark.  My 
Guide,  as  before  so  now,  putt  on  harder 
than  I,  w^  my  weary  bones,  could  fol- 
low ;  so  left  mee  and  the  way  beehind 
him.  Now  Returned  my  distressed  apre- 
bensions  of  the  place  where  I  was :  the 
dolesome  woods,  my  Company  next  to 
none.  Going  I  knew  not  whither,  and 
encompassed  w^  Terrifying  darkness; 
The  least  of  which  was  enough  to  startle 
a  more  Masculine  courage.  Added  to 
which  the  Reflections,  as  in  the  aftemoon 
of  y®  day  that  my  Call  was  very  Ques- 
tionable, w<^  till  then  I  had  not  so  Pnt- 
dently  as  I  ought  considered.  Now,  co. 
ming  to  y«  foot  of  a  hill,  I  found  great 
difliculty  in  ascending ;  But  being  got  to 
the  Top,  was  there  amply  recompenced 
with  the  friendly  Appearance  of  the  Kind 
Conductress  of  the  night.  Just  then  Ad- 
trancing  above  the  HorisontaH  Line.  The 
Raptures  m^  the  Sight  of  that  ftiir  Pla^ 
nett  produced  in  mee.  caus*d  mee,  for 
the  Moment,  to  foigett  my  present  weary, 
ness  and  past  toils ;  and  Inspir*d  me  for 
most  of  the  remaining  way  with  very  di- 
virtjng  tho*t8,  some  of  which,  wHh  the 
oth^  Occnrances  of  the  •day,  I  reserved 
to  note  down  when  I  should  oome  to  my 
My  tho*ts  on  the  sight  of  the 
I  were  to  this  purpose  i 
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*'  From  henee  wee  Isept  on,  whb.  mone 
ease  y^  before :  the  way  being  smooth 
and  even,  the  night  warm  and  aefene, 
and  the  Tall  and  thick  Trees  at  a  dia- 
tance,  especially  ^-^  the  moon  glar*d  ligh^ 
through  The  branches,  fiird  my  Imagina- 
tion w^  the  pleasent  delusion  of  a  Sump- 
teous  citty,  fill'd  w^  fiunous  Buildings 
and  churches,  wth  their  spiring  Steepler* 
Balconies,  Galleries,  and  I  know  not 
what :  Granduers  w^b  I  had  heard  of,  and 
mch  the  stories  of  foreign  countries  had 
given  me  the  Idea  oC 
Hen  rtood  a  tofty  chtudi— (here  a  sfeMpte, 


Mr  Cyathla,  «n  the  Honace  that  I  may 

Unto  a  Cnatvat,  unto.tlMe  I  pay ; 

In  Loaeionie  woods  to  meet  lo  kiiid  a  guide, 


To  Mee't  more  ivortb  than  all  the  world  beside. 
Some  Joy  1  Mt  Just  now,  when  safe  got  (n'e 
Yon  Suny  River  to  this  Rugired  shore, 
Dcmning  Rough  welcomes  from  Oiese  clownish 

Trees, 
Better  than  Lodgings  wthNereidees. 
Yet  swelling  fears  surprise;  all  dark  npears— 
Nothing  bat  light  can  distoate  those  Ran. 
My  HsiMing  vitals  can't  lend  strength  to  say« 
But  softly  whisper,  O I  wish  'twere  day. 
The  munner  hardly  warra'd  ttie  Ambient  air, 
E*re  thy  Bright  Aspect  rescues  from  dupair: 
Makes  the  old  Hagg  her  sable  mantle  loose. 
And  a  Bri^t  Joy  do^s  thSough  my  Soul  diffuse. 
The  Boisttro's  Traes  now  Lend  a  Passi^  Frecb 
And  pWasent  prosptcto  thou  giv'tt  light  to  sea. 


And  there  the  Grand  Pande—O  see  the  people! 
That  Famouse  Castle  there,  were  I  but  nigh. 
To  see  the  mote  and  Bridf^and  waDs  ao  highi*- 
They'r  very  fine  I  says  my  deluded  eye. 

Behig  thus  agreablj  entertaia'd  without 
a  thou*t  of  any  thing  but  thoughts  them- 
selves, I  on  a  suden  was  Rous*d  from 
these  pleasing  Imaginations^  by  the  Post's 
sounding  liis  horn,  wliicb  assured  mee 
hee  was  arrived  at  the  Stage,  where  we 
were  to  Lodg :  and  that  musidc  was  then 
most  musickall  and  agreeable  to  mee.** . 

This  IB  alto  good. 

"  Being  come  to  mr.  Havens*,  T  was 
very  civilly  Received,  and  courteously  en- 
tertained, in  a  clean  comfortable  House ; 
and  the  Good  woman  was  very  active  ia 
helping  off  my  Riding  clothes,  and  tlieo 
ask't  what  I  would  ear.  I  told  her  I  had 
some  Chocolett,  if  shee  would  prepare 
it ;  which  with  the  help  of  some  Milk, 
and  a  little  dean  brass  Kettle,  she  soon 
effected  to  my  satislactlon.  I  then  be- 
took me  to  my.  Apartment,  w^b  was  a 
little  Room  parted  from  the  Kitchen  by 
a  single  bord  partition ;  where,  after  I 
had  noted  the  Occurrances  of  the  past 
day,  I  went  to  bed,  which,  tho*  pretty 
hard.  Yet  neet  and  handsome.  But  I 
could  get  no  sleep,  because  of  the  Cla- 
mor of  some  of  the  Town  tope-ers  in 
next  Room*  Who  were  entred  into  a 
strong  debate  concerning  y*  Signii^catioii 
of  the  name  of  their  Country,  (viz.)  Abr- 
raganseU.  One  said  it  was  named  ao  by 
y«  Indians,  because  there  grew  a  Brier 
there,  of  a  prodigious  Highth  and  big* 
ness,  the  like  hardly  ever  known,  called 
by  the  Indians  Narragansett;  Andquotef 
an  Indian  of  so  Barberous  a  name  for  hia 
Author,  that  I  could  not  write  it  His 
Antagonist  Replyed  no— -It  was  from  a 
Spring  it  had  its  name,  w^h  bee  weU 
knew  where  it  was,  which  was  eztreem 
cold  in  summer,  and  as  Hott  as  could  be 
imagined  in  the  winter,  which  was  much 
resorted  too  by  the  natives,  and  by  them 
called  Narragansett,  (Hott  and  Cold,) 
and  that  was  the  originall  of  their  places 
name^with  a  thousand  Imperttnani:ea 
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ifotwcfrth  notfce,  wd^  He  uttei^tf  witli 
■Ddi  a  Roreiog  toiee  and  Thundering 
Mowt  with  the  fist  of  widcedneM  on  the 
TUile,  that  it  peffeed  my  rery  head.  I 
heartily  fretted,  and  wish't  *itni  tongue 
tyed  ;  hnt  w^  as  little  tuceess  as  a  friend 
of  mine  onee,  who  was  (as  shee  said) 
kept  a  whole  night  awalce,  on  a  Jomy, 
by  a  countTf  Jjfft*  and  a  Sergent,  In. 
signe  and  a  Deacon,  contriving  how  to 
fanog  a  triangle  into  a  Square.  They 
kept  calling  for  tother  Gill,  w^  while 
they  were  swallowing,  was  some  Inter- 
mluion ;  But  presently,  like  Oyle  to  fire^ 
encreased  the  flame.  I  set  my  Candle 
on  a  Chest  by  the  bed  side,  and  setting 
up,  fell  to  my  old  way  of  composing  my 
Resentments^  in  the  following  manner : 

I  aak  thy  Aid,  O  Potont  Rom ! 

To  Ctuurm  th«e  wrangUng  Topen  Dam. 

Thou  hast  tbcAr  Giddy  BCTimjioMWt 

The  man  «Mfounkd  wth  tb«  BMt-* 

And  I,  poor  I,  can  get  no  rest. 

Intoxicate  thc«n  with  thy  fumes: 

O  sUll  ItMit  Tongues  till  murnlng  oooiee  1 

And  I  know  not  but  my  wishes  took  ef- 
ftct ;  for  the  dispute  soon  ended  w^  'to- 
ther Dram ;  and  so  Good  night  V* 

But  this  is  better. 

«*  Fkom  hence  we  proceeded  (about  ten 
forenoon)  through  the  Narragansett  coun- 
try, pretty  Leisurely;  and  about  one 
aftenuMm  come  to  Paukataug  River,  w^h 
was  about  two  hundred  paces  over,  and 
DOW  very  high,  and  no  way  over  to'ther 
side  but  this.  I  darid  not  venture  to 
Ride  through,  my  courage  at  best  in  such 
eases  but  small,  And  now  at  the  Lowest 
Ebb,  by  reason  of  my  weary,  very  weary, 
hungry  and  uneasy  Circumstances.  So 
takeiBg  leave  of  my  company,  tho*  w^  no 
little  Reluctance,  that  I  could  not  proceed 
w^  them  on  my  Jomy,  Stop  at  a  little 
ootti^  JuK  by  the  River,  to  wait  the 
Waters  falling,  w«b  the  old  man  that  lived 
there  said  would  be  in  a  little  time,  and 
he  would  conduct  me  safe  over.  This 
little  Hutt  was  one  of  the  wretcbedest  I 
ever  saw  a  habitation  for  human  creatures. 
It  was  supported  with  shores  enclosed 
with  CUpbords,  laid  on  lengthways,  and 
so  much  asunder,  that  the  Light  came 
thrott'  every  where ;  the  doore  tyed  on 
w^  a  cord  in  y«  place  of  hinges ;  The 
floor  the  bare  earth;  no  windows  but 
such  as  the  thin  covering  aflbrded,  nor 
any  furniture  but  a  Bedd  w^  a  glass 
Bottle  hanging  at  y«  head  on*t;  an 
cartfaan  copp,  a  small  pewter  Bason,  A 
Bord  w^  stkks  to  stand  on,  instead  of  a 
table,  and  a  block  or  two  in  y«  comer 
instead  of  chairs.  The  fomily  were  the 
•Id  man,  Us  wife  and  two  Children ;  all  and 
every  part  being  the  picture  of  poverty. 
Notwlthitanding  both  the  Hutt  and  iu 
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Inhabitants  were  very  clean  and  tydee  t 
to  the  crossing  the  Old  Proverb^  that 
bare  walls  make  giddy  hows-wifes. 

**  I  Blest  myselfe  that  I  was  not  one 
of  this  missemble  crew ;  and  the  Impres- 
sions their  wretchedness  formed  in  ma 
caused  mee  on  >•  very  Spott  to  sayi 

ThoP  in  at  ease,  a  stranger  and  alone. 
All  my  Iktigu's  shall  not  extort  a  gnnMk 
Those  Indigents  have  hunger  with  their  ease. 
Their  best  u  worse  behalfe  then  my  diseasa. 
Their  Bfiserahle  hutt  wch  Heat  and  Gold 
Alternately  without  Repulse  do  hold  t 
Their  Lodging*  Uiyn  and  hard,  their  Indian  fiuM;, 
The  mean  Apparel  which  the  wretches  wear. 
And  their  ten  thousand  ills  whch  can't  be  told. 
Makes  nature  er'e  *tis  middle  age*d  look  okL 
When  I  reflect,  my  lale  Ustbnies  do  seem 
Only  a  notion  or  forgotten  Dtenu 

I  had  scarce  done  thinking,  when  an  In- 
dian-like Animal  came  to  the  door,  oa 
a  creature  very  much  like  himselfe»  in 
nsien  and  feature,  as  well  as  Raggad  cloatk- 
iog ;  and  having  *litt,  makes  an  Awkerd 
Scratch  y\  <h  his  Indian  shoo,  and  a  Nodd» 
sitts  on  y«  block,  fumbles  out  his  black 
Junk,  dipps  it  in  y«  Ashes,  and  presents  it 
piping  hot  to  his  muscheeto*s,  and  fell  to 
sucking  like  a  calf,  without  speaking,  for 
near  a  quarter  of  an  hower*  At  length 
the  old  man  said  how  do*s  Sarah  do  ?  who 
I  understood  was  the  wretches  wife,  and 
daughter  to  y«  old  man :  he  Replyed— 
as  well  as  can  be  expected,  &c«  So  I 
remembered  the  old  say,  and  supposed  I 
knew  Sarah's  case.  Butt  bee  being,  as 
I  understood,  going  over  the  River,  as 
ugly  as  hee  was,  I  was  glad  to  ask  him  to 
show  me  y«  way  to  Saxtons,  at  Stoning, 
town ;  w«h  he  promising,  I  ventur'd  over 
nvth  the  old  man's  assistance;  who  ha- 
ving rewarded  to  content,  with  my  Tst- 
tertailed  guide,  I  Ridd  on  very  slowly 
thro*  Stoningtown,  where  the  Rode  waa 
very  Stony  and  uneven,  I  asked  the  fel- 
low, as  we  went,  divers  questions  of  the 
place  and  way,  &c.  I  being  arrived  at  my 
country  Saxtons,  at  Stonington,  was  very 
well  accommodated  both  as  to  victuals 
and  Lodging,  the  only  Good  of  both  I 
had  found  since  my  setting  out.  Here  I 
heard  there  was  an  old  man  and  bis  Daugh- 
ter to  come  that  way,  bound  to  N.  Lon- 
don ;  and  being  now  destitute  of  a  Guide^ 
gladly  waited  for  them,  behig  in  so  good 
a  harbour,  and  accordingly,  Tbirsday,  Oe^ 
tobr  ye  5tb,  about  3  in  the  afternoon,  I 
sat  forward  with  neighbour  Polly  and 
Jemima,  a  Girl  about  18  Years  old,  who 
hee  said  he  had  been  to  fetch  out  of  tho 
Karragansetts,  and  said  they  had  Rode 
thirty  miles  that  day,  on  a  sory  lean  Jade» 
wth  only  a  Bagg  under  her  for  a  piUkm, 
which  the  poor  Girl  often  comphdn'dwaa 
very  uneasy. 

«  Wee  made  Good  speed  along^  w^ 
made  poor  Jemhna  make  many  a  mm^ 
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fiM»»  tbe  mam  Mag  a  yerj  bari  trotter; 
and  after  many  a  hearty  and  bitter  OIh 
the  at  length  Low*d  out:  Lawfol  Heart 
fiitber !  this  bare  mare  hurts  mee  Dingee- 
}y,  I'flM  direAill  som  I  vow ;  with  many 
words  to  that  purpose :  poor  Child  sais 
Gaffer— she  us*t  to  senrejour  mother  so* 
I  don't  care  how  mother  us*t  to  do,  quoth 
Jemima,  in  a  passionate  tone.  At  which 
the  Old  man  Laught,  and  kik*t  his  Jade 
o*  the  side,  whidi  made  her  Jolt  ten 
times  harder." 

'  But  me  muit  not  yet  end  the  ad- 
Tentare  with  tbe  amiable  Jemima. 

**  About  seven  that  Evening,  we  come 
to  New  London  Ferry  t  here,  by  reason 
of  a  very  high  wind,  we  mett  with  great 
difficulty  in  getting  over— the  Boat  tos't 
cSKceedingly,  and  our  Horses  capperM  at 
•  very  surprising  Rate,  and  set  us  all  In  a 
flight ;  especially  poor  Jemima,  who  de» 
nred  he  rather  to  say  so  Jack  to  the  Jade, 
to  make  her  stand.  But  the  careless  pa« 
rent,  takmg  no  notice  of  her  repeated  de* 
aire.  She  Rored  out  in  a  Passionate  man- 
ner: Pray  suth  father,- Are  you  deaf? 
Say  so  Jack  to  the  Jade,  I  tell  you.  The 
Dutiful  Parent  obey's ;  saying  so  Jack, 
ao  Jack,  as  gravely  as  if  hee*d  Imi  to 
saying  Catechise  after  Young  Miss,  who 
With  her  fright  look*t  of  all  couUers  in 
y  Rain  Bow.- 

Nor  is  this  account  of  the  primitive 
administration  of  justice  less  divert- 
ing. 

«<  A  negro  SUve  belonging  to  a  man  in 
ye  Town,  stole  a  hogshead  from  bis  mas- 
ter, and  gave  or  sold  it  to  an  Indian,  na- 
tive of  the  place.  The  Indian  sold  it  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  so  the  theft  was 
found  out.  Thereupon  the  Heathen  was 
Seized,  and  carried  to  the  Justices  House 
to  be  Examined.  But  his  worship  (it  seems) 
was  gone  into  the  feild,  with  a  Brother 
in  office,  to  gather  in  his  Pompions.  Whi* 
ther  the  malelactor  is  hurried.  And  Com- 
plaint made,  and  satisfaction  in  the  name 
of  Justice  demanded.  Their  Worships 
cann*t  proceed  in  form  without  a  Bench : 
whereupon  they  Order  one  to  be  Ime- 
diately  erected,  which,  for  want  of  fitter 
ipaterials,  they  made  with  pompions— 
which  being  finished,  down  setts  their 
Worships,  aud  the  Malefactor  caird,  and 
by  the  Senior  Justice  Interrogated  after 
the  following  manner.  You  Indian  why 
did  Yott  steal  from  this  man?  You 
sho*dn*t  do  so^t*s  a  Grandy  wicked 
thing  to  steal.  HoPt  Hort,  cryes  Jus- 
tice Jun',  Brother,  You  speak  negro  to 
him.  I*]e  ask  him.  You  sirrah,  why  did 
yoo  steal  this  man's  Hoggshead  ?  Hoggs- 
head?  (replies  the  Indian,)*  me  no  sto- 
many,  N^  ?  says  his  Worship ;  and  puU-' 
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big  off  bla  hAtt,  nitiad  Ills  own  head  wift 
his  hand^  saia^  T>tapa  You,  Tatape 
you;  allonethis*.  Hoggshead  all  one  this. 
Hah  1  says  Netop,  now  me  stoaaatiy  that. 
Wheveepon  the  Coonpaoy  fell  into  a  great 
fitt  of  lAUgfater,  even  to  Roveiog.  Si- 
leoco  is  comsaanded,  but  to  no  eflSeot  t-  fot 
they  contimaed  periectJy  Shouting*  Nay» 
sais  hia  worship  in  an  angiy  toae»  if  it  be 
80^  takt  mee  of  the  Bemek,** 

And  we  must  not  omit  the  foUoW'* 
ing  account  of  trading  in  those  days  :•>— 

<*  They  give  the  title  of  merchant  to 
every  trader;  who  Rate  their  Goods  ac- 
cording to  the  time  and  spetia  they  pi^ 
in :  viz.  Pisy,  mony.  Pay  as  mony,  and 
trusting.  Pay  is  Grain,  Pork,  Beef,  See. 
at  the  prices  sett  by  the  Genera!  Court 
that  Year;  many  is  pieces  of  Eight,  Ry- 
alls,  or  Boston  or  Bay  shillings  (as  they 
call  them,)  or  Good  hard  money,  as  some- 
times silver  coin  is  termed  by  them ;  also 
Wampon,  vis^  Indian  beads  w^^aervea  for 
change.  Pny  as  mm^  is  provisions,  as 
aforesd  one  Third  cheaper  then  as  the 
Assembly  or  Genel  Court  sets  it;  and, 
Truii  as  they  and  the  merch^  agree  for 
time. 

**  Now,  when  the  buyer  comes  to  ask 
for  acomodity,  sometimes  before  the  mer- 
diant  answers  that  he  has  it,  he  sais,  u 
Your  pay  redy  T  Perhaps  the  Chap  Re- 
ply's Yes :  what  do  Yoii  pay  in  ?  8ay*t 
the  merchant.  Tlie  buyer  having  an- 
swered, then  the  price  is  set ;  as  suppose 
be  wants  a  sixpenny  knifie,  in  pay  it  is 
I2d — in  pay  as  money  eight  pence,  and 
hard  money  its  own  price,  viz.  6d.  It 
seems  a  very  Intricate  way  of  trade  and 
what  Lex  Mercatoria  had  not  thought  of. 

'*  Being  at  a  merchants  house,  in  comes 
a  tall  country  fellow,  w^  his  alfageos  foil 
of  Tobacco ;  fbr  tliey  seldom  Loose  their' 
Cudd,  but  keep  Chewing  and  Spitting  as 
long  as  they'r  eyes  are  open,^he  ad- 
vaoc't  to  the  middle  of  the  Room,  makes 
an  Awkward  Nodd,  and  spitting  a  Large 
deal  of  Aromatick  Tincture,  he  gave  a 
scrape  with  his  shovel- Kke  shoo,  leavii^ 
a  small  shovel- full  of  dirt  on  the  floor, 
made  a  full  stop,  Hugging  his  own  pretty 
Body  with  bis  hands  under  his  arms.  Stood 
staring  roT\ni*d  him,  like  a  Catt  let  out  of 
a  Baskett.  At  last,  like  the  creature  Ba- 
laam Rode  on,  he  opened  bis  mouth  and* 
said :  have  you  any  Ribinen  for  Hatbands* 
to  sell  I  pray  ?  The  Questions  and  An- 
swers about  the  pay  being  past,  tbe  Ribio 
is  bro't  and  opened:  Bumpkin  Simpers» 
cryes  its  confounded  Gay  I  voi^;  and* 
beckning  to  the  door,  in  comes  Joan* 
Tkwdry,  dropping  about  50  curtsees,  an<f 
stands  l^  him :  bee  shows  her  the  Rlbin. 
Zati^  FoMy  sais  shee,  fdn^ftf  G%fK^  dd  1^ 
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tihfri^ thiMMlfitllpni^  Then  ih^ m^ 
qnirw^  kmm  Ytm  mft  fiood  sUk  I  prt^  T 
^Hi  being  bfowght  ■bA  bought,  Ha¥e  Yow 
aariibwl  jilfc  to  jmb  a  n^  tty  s  shaoi  w<^ 
Wng  Meoowdatai  w<i>  they  Departed. 
Thaf -GaMraly  alasd  after  they  come  in 
a.graat  white  speaehlees,  and  loxnetiniea 
dMit  m^  a  tpard  till  tbigr  are  askt  what 
they  want,  which  I  Impute  toHhe  Awa 
they  etand  in  of  the  merehants,  who  they 
SM  constantly  aUnoet  Indebted  too ;  and 
maet  take  what  they  bring  without  Li<- 
herQF  to  choose  for  themselves ;  but  they 
aenre  them  as  weU,  making  the  merchants 
smy  long  enough  for  their  pay.*' 

.  The  little  sketch  of  New  York  can* 
not  fail  to  be  interesting. 

.  **  Tfaa  Cittie  of  New  York  is  a  plea- 
sent,  well  eooipaoted  place,  situated  on  a 
<ioaimod&o8  Biver  w^b  is  a  fine  harbour 
for  shipping.  The  BuUdkigs  Brick  Go* 
oeraly,  veiy  stalely  and  high,  though  not 
altogether  lik»  ours  in  Boston.  Thft 
Bridis  in  some  of  the  houses  are  of  dU 
TCfs  Coullers  and  liJd  ia  Checkers,  being 
glaied  k>ok  rery  agreeable.  The  inside 
of  them  are  neat  to  admiration,  the  wood* 
en  work,  for  only  tba  walls  are  plasteid» 
and  tha  Smsefs  and  Gist  are  plained  and 
kept  iPecy  white  scowr'd  as  so  is  all  the 
partitkins  if  made  of  Bords.  The  fire  pla- 
ces have  no  Jambs  (as  ours  have)  But  the 
Badu  run  flash  with  the  walls,  and  the. 
Hearth  is  of  Tyles  and  is  as  fitff  out  inCo 
the  Room  at  the  Ends  as  before  the  flre^ 
w^  is  Generally  Five  Ibot  in  the  Low'f 
rooms,  and  the  piece  over  where  the  man* 
tie  tree  should  be  is  made  aaourawitlfc 
Joyners  work,  and  as  I  supose  is  fosten*d' 
to  iron  lodds  inside.  The  House  where 
the  Vendue  was,  had  Chimney  Comem 
like  ours,  and  they  and  the  hearths  were 
laid  w«k  the  finest  tUe  that  I,  ever  see, 
and  the  stair  cases  kiid  aU  with  .white  tile 
which  is  ever  clean,  and  so  are  the  walla 
of  the  Kitchen  w^l'  had  a  Brick  floor. 
They  were  making  Great  preparations  to 
Receive  their  Governor,  Xiord  Comburf 
fiRNn  the  Jerseys,  and  for  that  End  raised 
tiie  militia^ to  Gard  him  on  shore  to  the 
fore 

«  They  are  Generaly  of  the  Churdi  of 
Sngland  and  have  a  New  England  Gen« 
tleman  for  their  minister,  and  a.  very  fine 
othnreh  set  out  with  all  Customary  requU 
aitesu  There  are  alsoa  Dutch  and  Diver* 
Conventicles  as  they  call  them,  vis.  Bap* 
tist^  Quakers,  &c.  They  are  not  strict 
in  keqMig  the  Sabbath  as  in  Booten  and 
other  ptoees  where  I  had  bin,  But  seem 
to  deal  with  great  exactness  as  forr  as  l* 
see  or  DeaU  with.  Theyare  sociable  to 
one  another  and  Curteos  and  Civill  to, 
^  and  fore  well  in,  theic  hotuat^ 


Vm  Entfsh  g»  vety  farij^UwiaWe  in  theif 
dress.  But  the  Dutch,  espeefailly  the  mid- 
dling sort,  difl'er  from  our  women,  in  their 
babitt  go  loose,  were  French  rouches  w<^ 
are  like  a  Capp  and  a  head  band  in  one^ 
leaving  their  ears  bare^  which  are  sett  out 
wth  Jewells  of  a  huge  size  and  many  m 
number.  And  their  fingers  hoop*t  with 
Rings,  some  with  hirgestones  in  them  of 
many  CouUers  as  were  their  pendants  in 
Iheir  ears*  which  You  should  see  very  old 
women  wear  as  well  as  Young* 

<*  They  have  Vendues  very  frequently, 
and  UMke  their  Earnings  very  well  1^ 
them,  for  they  treat.  wUh  ^ood  liquor 
Liberally,  and  the  Customers  Drink  as 
Liberally  and  generally  pay  for*t  as  well, 
by  paying  for  that  which  they  Bidd  up 
Briskly  for,  after  the  sack Jias  gone  plen- 
tifully about,  tho*  sometimes  |^od  penny 
worths  are  got  there.  Their  Diversions 
in  the  Winter  ia  Riding  Slays  about  three 
or  four  Miles  out  of  Town,  where  thejr 
have  Houses  of  entertainment  at  a  place 
called  the  Boweiy,  and  some  go  to  Menda 
Houses  who  handsomely  treat  them.  Ks 
Burrou^earry'd  his  spouse  and  Dangh* 
teraad  myself  out  to  one  Madame  Dowes^ 
a  Gentlewoman  that  lived  at  a  form 
House*  who  gave  us  a  handsoaM  Enter* 
tainment  of  five  or  six  Dishes  and  choice 
Beer  and  metheglin.  Cider,  &e.  all  which 
she  said  was  the  produce  of  her  form.  I 
believe  we  mett  50  or  60  sleys  that  day 
'—they  fly  with  great  swiftness,  and  some 
are  so  furious  that  tfaey'le  turn  out  of  the 
path  for  none  except  a  Leaden  Osrt; 
Nor  do  they  spare  for  any  diversien  the 
place  affords,  and  sociable  to  a  degree^ 
they^r  Tables  being  as  free  to  their  Nay^ 
hours  as  to  themselves/* 

We  shall  now  conclude  by  extract* 
ing  the  account  of  Madam  Knight's 
return  to  Boston. 

"  Having  here  transacted  the  affiur  I 
went  upon  and  some  other  that  fell  in 
the  way,  after  about  a  fortnight's  stay 
there  I  left  New  York  with  no  Little 
regrett,  and  Thursday,  Dec.  21,  set  out 
for  New  Haven  w^  my  Kinsman  Trow- 
bridge, and  the  nuui  that  waited  on  me» 
abot^  one  afternoon,  and  about  three 
come  to  half-way  house  about  ten  miles 
out  of  town,  where  we  Baited  and  went 
forward,  and  about  5  come  to  Spiting 
Devil,  else  King's  Bridge,  where  they 
pay  three  pence  for  passing  over  with  a 
horse,  which  the  n»n  that  keeps  the 
Gate  set  up  at  the  end  of  the  Bridge  re- 
oeives. 

*<  We  hoped  to  reach  the  french  town 
and  Lodg  there  that  night,  but  unhapily 
l9«t  9U|F  way  about  four  miles  ahort,  and 
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Dcm^  OTtftntcn  by  a  ^fM^ftofui  of  wind 
hod  snow  which  set  fuU  in  our  fiicet  about 
dark,  w«  were  Teiy  uneasy.  ButmeeUnf 
one  Gardner  who  lired  in  a  Cottage  there-* 
about^  offered  us  his  Are  to  set  b)r»  hating 
but  one  poor  Bedd,  and  bis  wife  not  well, 
Sec.  or  he  would  go  to  a  House  with  us, 
where  ha  thought  we  m%ht  be  better 
Uceommodated<— thither  we  went,  But  a 
Buriy  old  shee  Oeature,  not  worthy  the 
name  of  woman,  who  would  hardly  let 
us  go  into  her  Door,  though  the  weather 
was  so  stormy  none  but  she  would  have 
tnmd  out  a  Dogg.  But  her  son  whose 
name  waa  gallop,  who  lived  Just  by  In- 
vited us  to  his  house  and  shewed  roe  two 
pair  of  stairs,  vfi.  one  up  the  loft  and  te- 
ther up  the  Bedd,  w«h  was  as  hard  as  it 
was  high,  and  warmed  it  with  a  hott  stone 
at  the  feet.  I  lay  very  uuoomforubly, 
insomuch  that  I  was  so  very  cold  and 
tick  I  was  forced  to  call  them  up  to  give 
me  soBBethiog  to  warm  me.  They  had 
nothing  but  milk  in  the  house,  w«h  they 
BoiM,  and  to  make  it  better  sweetened 
w*h  molasses,  which  I  not  knowfaig  or 
thinking  oft  till  it  was  down  and  eoming 
up  agen  w«h  it  did  in  so  plentifuU  aman- 
ner  that  my  host  was  soon  paid  double 
for  bis  poition,  and  that  in  speeia.  But 
I  believe  it  did  me  service  in  Cleering 
mystomadk  So  after  this  sick  and  weary 
Bight  at  East  Chester,  (a  very  miseraUe 
poor  ptece,)  the  weather  being  now  fair* 
nriday  the  82^  Dee.  we  set  out  for  New 
BocheU,  wbere  being  come  we  had  good 
Eotcrtaimnent  and  Recruited  ourselfes 
very  welL  This  is  a  very  pretty  pkee 
well  compact,  and  good  handsome  housesb 
Gtean,  good  and  passable  Bode%  and  si- 
tuated on  a  Naidgable  River,'  abundance 
of  land  well  fined  and  Qecrd  all  along  as 
wee  paraed,  which  caused  in  me  a  Love 
to  the  place,  w«h  I  could  have  been  con- 
tent to  life  in  it.  Here  wee  Ridd  over  a 
Bridge  made  of  one  entire  stone  of  such 
a  Breadth  that  a  cart  might  pass  with 
safety,  and  to  spare— it  lay  over  a  pas- 
sage cutt  through  a  Rock  to  convey  wa* 
ter  to  a  mill  not  farr  off.  Here  are  three 
fine  Taverns  withm  call  of  each  other, 
iHth  very  good  provision  for  Ttravailers. 
**  Thence  we  travailed  through  Mer- 
rinak,  a  neet,  though  little  place,  w^  a 
navigable  River  before  it,  one  of  the 
pleasantest  I  ever  see— Here  were  good 
Buildings,  espedalyone,  a  very  fine  seat, 
w«h  they  tokl  me  was  Col.  Hethooats, 
who  I  had  heard  was  a  very  fine  Gentle- 
man. Vnm  henee  we  come  to  Hors 
Keck,  where  wee  Baited,  and  they  toM 
me  that  one  Church  of  Engkuid  parson 
officiated  in  all  these  three  towns  onct 
every  Sundiqr  ^  turns  tfaraaghtiit  the 


Tear;  and  tbat  tiey  ell  awddbt  poorly 
maintaine  him,udiich  they  grudged  lodo^ 
being  a  poor  and  quacelsome  crow  as  I 
understand  by  our  Host;  tlMir  Qmi*. 
rdKng  about  their  choice  of  MiniatMV 
they  chose  to  Inrv 
the  Government  to  eend 
roan  to  them.  Here  wee  took  leave  of 
York  Government,  and  DeoBessiing  the 
Mountainos  passage  that  alosost  broke 
my  heart  in  ascending  before,  we  come 
to  Stamfeid,  a  well  compact  Town,  bet- 
miserable  meeting  bouse,  w*h  we  passed, 
and  through  many  and  grsat  dtficuHiesw 
as  Bridges  which  were  eaoeeding  higb- 
and  very  tottering  and  of  vest  Length, 
steep  and  Rocky  Hills  and  piMpioea^ 
(Baggbeers  to  a  feerfiil ismale  travailer.) 
About  nine  at  night  we  come  to  Noep- 
Walk,  having  crept  over  a.  timber  ol  e. 
Broken  Bridge  about  thirty  foot  kmg^ 
and  perhaps  fifty  to  y  water.  I  wee 
ezceediag  tired  and  oold  when  we  eoow 
to  our  Inn,  and  oouUl  get  notfafaig  there 
but  poor  entectamment,  and  the  Imper- 
tinent Bable  of  one  of  the  worrt  of  asen, 
among  many  others  of  which  our  Host 
made  one,  who,  had  he  bbi  one  degree 
Impndcttter,  would  have  eutdoee  hie 
Grandbther.  And  this  I  thmk  is  the 
most  perplexed  night  I  have  yet  bed. 
From  bence^  Saturday,  Dec.  93,  a  very 
eold  and  windy  day,  after  an  Intoletablft 
night*s  Lodgmg,  wee  hasted  forward 
only  observing  in  our  way  the  Town  to 
be  situated  on  a  Navigable  river  w<h  fa- 
diferent  Buildings  and  people  more  lefiad 
than  in  some  of  the  Country  towns  wee 
had  passed,  tho*  vicious  enough,  the 
Church  and  Ikvem  being  next  neigh- 
hours.  Having  Ridd  thro  a  difficult  Ri- 
ver wee  come  to  Furfield  where  wee 
Baited  and  were  much  refreshed  as  well 
with  the  Good  things  w«h  gratified  oec 
appetites  as  the  time  took  to  rest  our 
weuried  Limbs,  w^  Latter  I  empkiyed 
in  enquning  concerning  the  Town  and 
maimers  of  the  people,  &c.  This  is  a 
consklerable  town,  and  filld  aa  they  sajr 
with  wealthy  people-*-have  a  spackHUi 
meeting  house  and  good  Buildings.  But 
the  Inlmbitantsare  Litigtous,  nor  do  they 
wdl  agree  with  their  minister,  who  (thcif 
say)  is  a  venr  worthy  Gentleman. 

*'  They  have  abouadance  of  sheep» 
whose  very  Dung  brings  them  great  gaie» 
with  part  of  which  they  pay  their  Bar* 
sons  sallery.  And  they  Grudg  that,  pre- 
fering  their  Dung  before  their  asinister. 
They  Lett  out  ^eir  sheep  at  so  muehaa 
they  agree  upon  for  a  ni^t ;  the  highest 
Bidder  always  caries  them.  And  they  will 
sufficiently  Dung  a  Laiye  quantity  of 
Lead  before  memiqfi  Bufc  wen  oaca 
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Mmi  tbeared  tbem  all  befiwe  morniiig-^ 
IVom  henee  w«  went  to  Stnitfi>rd,  Um 
ntxt  Town*  in  which  I  •bserved  but  few 
J)OMe%  and  those  not  verjr  good  eoes. 
JSttt  the  people  that  I  conrened  with 
were  eivUl  and  good  natured.  Hera  we 
ataid  UU  late  at  night,  being  to  croM  a 
Beageroos  Birer  lienry,  the  Bi^fer  at  that 
time  fi41  of  Ice;  but  after  about  lour 
Jiom  waiting  with  great  difficulty  wee 
9>t  over.  My  fears  and  fiuignes  prevent- 
ed my  here  taking  any  particular  obeer- 
vationiri  Being  got  to  MiUord,  it  being 
Jate  in  the  nig^  I  could  go  no  further; 
ny  fellow  ttavaiier  going  forward,  I  was 
iofited  to  Lodgat  Mrs  ,  a  very  kind 
and  civill  Gentlewoman,  by  whom  I  was 
haadtomely  and  kindly  entertained  till 
the  nest  night  The  people  here  go 
very  plain  in  their  apparel  (more  phdn 
than  I  had  observed  in  the  towns  I  had 
passed)  and  seem  to  be  very  grave  and 
aevioos.  They  told  me  there  was  a  siogu 
log  Quaker  lived  there»  or  at  least  had  a 
stnmg  inclination  to  be  so.  His  Spouse 
not  at  all  affected  that  way.  Some  of 
the  singing  Crew  come  there  one  day  to 
vbit  him,  who  being  then  abroad,  they 
sat  down  (to  the  woman's  no  small  vex- 
ation) Humming  and  singing  and  grone- 
ing  after  their  conjuring  way— Says  the 
woman,  are  you  singing  quakers?  Yea 
says  They— Then  take  ray  squalling  Brat 
of  a  child  here  and  sing  to  it  says  nic  for 
I  have  almost  split  my  throat  w<k  gtng- 
IBg  to  him  and  cant  get  the  Rogue  to 
sleep.  They  took  this  as  a  great  lnd]g-< 
nity,  and  mediately  departed.  Shaking 
the  dust  from  their  Heels  left  the  good 
woman  and  [her  Child  among  the  number 
of  the  wicked. 

**  This  is  a  Seaport  place  and  acco- 
modated with  a  Good  Harbour,  But  I 
had  not  opportunity  to  make  particoter 
observations  becanse  it  was  Sabbath  day 
^This  Evening. 

•*  December  24.  I  set  out  with  the 
Gentlewomans  son  who  she  very  civilly 
oftred  to  go  with  me  when  she  see  no 
parswasions  would  cause  me  to  stay 
which  she  pressingly  desired,  and  cross- 
ing a  ferry  having  but  nine  miles  to  New 
Haven,  in  a  short  time  arrived  there 
and  was  Kindly  reeeived  and  well  ac- 
commodated amongst  my  Friends  and 
Relations. 

<*  The  Oovemment  of  Connecticut 
Collony  begins  westward  towards  York 
at  Stanford  (as  I  am  told)  and  so  runs 
Eastward  towards  Boston  (I  mean  in  my 
range,  because  I  dont  intend  to  extend 
my  description  beyond  my  own  travails) 
and  ends  that  way  at  Stonington^-And 
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baaa  great  aumy  Lvga  towns  lyfaig  mora 
northerly.  It  is  a  plentiful  Country  for 
proviskms  of  all  sorts  and  its  Generally 
Healthy.  No  one  that  can  and  will' 
be  diligent  in  this  place  need  iear  po- 
verty nor  the  want  of  food  and  Ray- 
men  t. 

••  January  e^  Being  now  well  Re- 
cruited  and  fitt  for  business  I  diseovrsed 
the  persons  I  was  concerned  with,  that 
we  might  finnish  in  order  to  my  return 
to  Boston.  They  dehiyd  as  they  had  hi- 
therto done  hoping  to  tire  my  Patience. 
But  I  was  resolute  to  stayand  see  an  End  of 
the  matter  let  it  be  never  so  much  to  my 
disadvantage— -So  January  9th  they  come 
again  and  promise  the  Wednesday  foiUow- 
ing  to  go  through  with  the  distribution  of 
the  Estate  which  they  dekyed  till  Thura. 
day  and  then  come  with  new  amuse- 
ments^ But  at  lengdi  by  the  mediatkm 
of  that  holy  good  Gentleman,  the  Rev* 
Mr  James  Pierpont,  the  minister  of  New 
Haven,  and  with  the  advice  and  assist- 
ance of  other  our  Good  friends  we  eomo 
to  an  accommodation  and  distribution, 
which  having  finished  though  not  till  Fe- 
bruary, the  man  that  waited  on  me  to 
York  taking  the  charge  of  me  I  sit  out  for 
Boston.  We  went  from  New  Haven  upon 
the  ice  (the  ferry  being  not  passable 
thereby)  and  the  Rev.  Mr  Pierpont  w^ 
Madam  Prout,  Cuzin  Trowbridge  and  di- 
vers others  were  taking  leave  wee  went 
onward  without  any  thing  Remarkable 
till  wee  come  to  New  London  and  I#odge<t 
again  at  Mr  Saltonstalls— «nd  here  I  dis- 
mist  my  Guide,  and  my  Generos  enter- 
tainer provided  me  Bfr  Samuel  liogers  of 
that  place  to  go  home  with  me-— I  stsyed 
a  day  here  Longer  than  I  intended  by  the 
Commands  of  the  Honi'l'  Govemor^^- 
thrope  to  stay  and  take  a  supper  wHk 
him  whose  wondeiftil  civfifty  I  may  noT 
omitt  The  next  morning  I  Croesed  y* 
Ferry  to  Groton,  having  had  the  Hobob 
of  the  Company,  of  Madam  Livingston 
(who  is  the  Govenors  Daughter)  and 
Mary  Christophers  and  divers  others  to 
the  boat— And  that  night  Lodgd  at  Sto. 
nington  and  had  Rost  Beef  and  pumpkin 
sause  for  supper.  The  next  night  at 
Haven's  and  had  Rost  fowle,  and  the  next 
day  wee  come  to  a  rivor  which  by  Rea- 
son of  Y*  Freshetts  eoming  down  was 
sweird  to  high -wee  fesf^  it  impassable 
and  the  rapid  stream  was  very  terrifying 
—However  we  must  over  and  that  in  a 
small  cannoo.  Mr  Rogers  assuring  me 
of  his  good  Conduct,  I  after  a  stay  of  near 
an  how*r  on  the  shore  for  consultation 
went  into  the  Cannoo,  and  Mr  Rogers 
paddled  about  100  yards  up  the  Creek  by 
the  shore  side,  turned  into  tha  swift 
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bsn  the  Sitoge  Mn^  onrt«ired  by  the 
high  wtiteft  conmini^  ^down  I  fdj  int^ 
rowly  escaped  Mling  ofer  into  the  rtrer 
Hon  aAd  lA  W^  twnm  almcMt  •  ninde 
I  did  DOt— now  it  grew  late  in  the  afto^- 
noon  and  the  people  haWng  wtrj  nradi 
ditoooNiged  «  ahont  the  stonghy  way 
m^  they  laid  wee  shoiild  And  very  diffik 
ealt  and  hacaidoue  it  so  wrought  on  unkb 
being  tired  and  dispiritei  and  disapointed 
or  my  desires  of  going  home  that  I  agreed 
to  Lodg  tiiere  that  night  w^i  wee  did  at 
the  house  ef  one  Dr^er,  and  the  nest 
day  being  March  dd  wee  9»t  safe  home  to 
Boston,  where  I  fennd  my  aged  and  teoi- 
der  mother  and  my  Dear  and  only  Child 
in  good  heaidi  with  open  arms  redy  to 
receive  ne,  and  my  Kind  relations  and 
friends  flocking  in  to  welcome  mee  and 
hear  the  story  of  my  transactions  md  tra^ 
vails  I  having  this  day  bin  five  naontlii 
from  home  ajid  now  I  cannot  ftilly  ex^ 
press  my  Joy -and  fatisAietion.  But  do- 
sire  sincearly  to  adore  my  Great  Bene^ 
fiictor  far  thus  graciously  earjing  forth 
and  returning  in  safety  his  wiwonby 
handmaid.** 


stream  and  decteronsly  steering  her  In  a 
moment  wee  eome  to  the  other  side  at 
sv^Iy  passing  as  an  arrow  shott  out  of 
the  Bow  by  a  stroi^  arm.  I  staid  on  y* 
shore  till  Hee  returned  to  fetch  our 
horses,  which  he  caused  to  swim  over  ' 
himself  bringing  the  furniture  in  tbe  Can- 
noa  But  it  is  past  my  skill  to  express 
(be  Exceeding  fright  all  their  transactions 
formed  in  me.  Wee  were  now  in  the 
colony  of  the  Blassachusetts  and  taking 
Lodgings  at  the  first  Inn  we  come  too 
had  a  pretty  difficult  passage  the  next  day 
wfaidi  was  the  second  of  March  by  reason 
of  the  sloughy  ways  then  thawed  by  the 
Sunn.  Here  I  mett  Capt  John  Richards 
of  Boston  who  was  going  home,  So  being 
very  glad  of  his  Company  we  Rode  some- 
thing harder  than  hitherto,  and  missing 
my  way  in  going  up  every  steep  Hill,  my 
horse  dropt  down  under  me  as  Dead; 
this  new  surprize  no  little  hurt  me  meet- 
ing it  Just  at  the  Entrance  into  Dedham 
(h)m  whence  we  intended  to  reach  home 
fliat  night.  But  was  now  obliged  to  gett 
another  Hors  there  and  leave  my  own, 
resolving  for  Boston  that  night  if  possible. 
But  in  ^ng  over  the  Causeway  at  Ded- 

llie  Dialy  of  tbe  Rev.  Mr  Buckingham,  in  die  same  voltime^  k  nrach  less  in* 
teresting,  and  written  with  far  less  ability.  Tbe  author  wsfs  a  Presbyterian 
minister  of  Hartford  in  Connecticut,  and  aceomj)anied  the  Connecticut  troops 
as  chaplain  in  tbe  expeditions  against  Canada^  undertaken  by  the  Colonies  m 
1710  and  1711.  To  the  expedition  which  sailed  from  Nantasket  in  1710,  it 
appeared  that  Massachusets  furnished  fourteen  transports^  Connecticiit  Rye, 
New  Hampshire  two,  and  Rhode  Island  three^  but  the  number  of  tbe  troops 
on  board  is  not  stated.  It  is  probable^  however,  thev  were  not  fewer  tlian 
three  thousand^  as  in  the  expedition  planned  in  1709  against  Montreal  and  Que- 
bec, the  Colonies  had  supplied  in  quotas  about  thai  number  of  soldiers.  Alto- 
gether, thes^  two  little  relics  are  curious,  and  the  American  publisher  deserves 
the  thanks  of  the  itatistieal  inquirer  for  having  preserved  them  from  oblivion — 
BOt  that  the  works  are  in  themselves  of  any  great  intrinsic  value,  but  like  the 
mde  knotdies  which  the  first  surveyors  who  penetrate  the  forests  mark  on 
ike  trees,  they  serve  at  gttid»  to  determine  the  extent  and  progress  of  location 
and  improyemeBt. 
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SCENE  I. 
Mastbe  Robbbt  Buckoalb.    Sib  Rboinald  Buokdalb  dk  Rbink. 

Roh.  Brother,  I  wish  thee  joy. 

Aeg.  With  such  a  face  ? 

And,  pray,  of  what,  fair  brother  ? 

Rob.  Ranald, 

I  cannot  rein  the  workinp;8  of  my  face — 
I  cannot  rein  them,  Reginald  de  Reine. 

Reg.  That's  right  now,  Robert ; — ^pun  upon  it,  man ; — 
Panning — though  ill— for  many  an  inward  pang 
Is  a  sure  cure.    Some  pain  'twfll  cost  to  work 
Thy  merry  vein,  my  brother,— while  thy  heart 
Throbs  upon  thorns :  yet  in  the  end  thoult  find 
The  trouble  will  be  paid  by  quieted  griefs 
And  new-sprunff  pleasures.    Punning — punning,  Robert, 
Is  your  main  sanre  for  the  heartaxih.    But,  to  speak 
In  earnest,  hast  thou  sriefs  ?  and  may  not,  brother, 
A  brother  share  them  r 

Rob.  Reginald,  I  have 

One  grief,  a  heavy  one :  ray  brother  may  not 
Or  share  or  hear  it^Eke  I  were  not  dumb. 
As  well  I  know  Reginald  were  not  deaf* 

Reg.  VfL  not  cros».question  thee ;  but  whensoever 
Thy  voice  shall  say,  **  be  open'd" — here's  an  ear 
Open'd  shall  be,  Rdb, — for  that  voice  to  thrill  to 
A  heart  as  true  as  thine.    Can  I  say  more  ? 

Rob.  Thou  can'st  not.    And  that  aching  heart  as  truly 
Wishes  thee  joy  again. 

Re^.  ^  And  I  again 

Wouhl  Imow  of  what,  fair  brother  ? 

Rob.  Oh,  of  what. 

All  know  too  well. 

Reg.  Too  well  ?  why,  tlien  thou  would'st 

They  knew  it  not  so  well  ? 

/m.  Nay,  nay — I  care  not* 

Though  ill  the  world  knew. 

Reg.  Well  then,  Rob,  what  is  it } 

Rob.  Why,  that  our  father  wills  thee,  will  ye  or  nill. 
To  wed  a  girl  whom  well  I  know  thou  wilt — 
As  who  would  not  ? 

Reg.  Psha !  I  know  whom  you  mean, — 
This  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Aumarye. 
I  hate  her. 

Roh*  Hate  her,  sir  ! 

Reg.  WoU,  well— not  hate  hor. 

Gec^c  1  brother,  how  ye  blu^h  \  yes,  yea,  young  Robert, 
Talk  AS  thou  IV ill,  ihoii  art  but  youtvg :  that  blu^h 
Is  a  fair  scrivener,  atid  writes  Iwy  too  plainly 
On  tbat  clear  brow  for  even  ix  fool  like  me 
To  boggle  at  tlie  spell  lug*     Brother — ah  \  btother, — 
Young  budding  wood-toses  arc  co!our*d  deeply — 
They  loae  their  bluah  by  then  their  lenves  unfolds 
Yon  brilliant  girl  I  hattj  not,  &ave  because 
They'd  make  mt*  marry  her.     For  otherwise 
Highly  I  do  esteem ,  much  must  admire  her, 
And  love  her — -would^  tar  as  1  can  love  worn  an. 
VoL.XVIIL  :1K 
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Hob,  Brother^  thou  hast  my  secret — ^and  my  griet*- 
This  Giulkna  I  ^  lore. 

RcfiT,  Secret — ^yes ; 

Why  grief,  though  ?  What !  it't  grief  to  lore  a  woman  ? 
Andf  thou  yet  loTest  this  grief:  If  there  he  love. 
That's  not  grief— love  for  Giuliana  it  should  be ; 
For  she  is  gentle-blooded,  woman-hearted, 
Man-spirited,  witty,  fair,  frank,  gay,  and  young. 
If,  thinking  as  thou  dost  love  can  be  pleasure. 
Not  grief,  thou  thinkcst  her  love  grier,  not  pleasure. 
Thou  art  unconscionable. 

Rob.  My  grief  is 

Not  that  I  love,  but  that  T  cannot  woo. 
And  cannot  win,  not  wooing. 

Rfg.  Nor  can  wed. 

Not  winning.    Prettily  arguedl — Brother  Buckdale, 
Ye  might  have  trusted  Keginald.    Take — take  her, — 
Take  Ginliana,  and  God  bless  you  both. 
Give  me  my  loose-shcath'd  sword,  my  weH-fill'd  beaker, 
Free  hearts  around,  and  a  free  heart  within. 
And  this  free  hand  to  fell  my  fbe,  and  lift 
A  waMail  wine-cup  to  my  lips ;  and  I 
Will  leave  the  liftmg  thither  a  ^r  hand. 
And  the  enringing  with  eternal  shacklei 
One's  right-hand  fingers, — ^to  whoever  likea,-^ 
Tliee,  an  ye  Ust,/raiello  mio, 

Rob.  Ah!  fair  brother. 

Granted  'twere  done — ^where  were  otir  father^s  lands. 
He  dead  ? — ^Who  now  is  boy,  mine  elder  brother  f 

Reg,  I  know  my  father's  temper,  and  well  see 
His  heart  is  set  upon  this  cursea  bridal. 
But — ^boy  or  no  boy — ^here  say  I  to  thee. 
Brother,  be  thou  tne  heir,  I  give  thee  lands, 
I  give  thee  lordships,  coronets,  and  balk, 
And  all  such  trumpery,  so  that  thou  wilt  take 
This  beauty  and  her  hopes  all  off  my  hands. 

Rob.  Certes,  small  price  for  such  a  sacrifice. 

Reg.  Sacrifice  of  my  lands,  or  of  thy  freedom  ? 
SmaU  lordship  or  small  favour,  meanest  thou  ? 
No  matter  which,  ao  'twere  a  bargain,  Rob ; 
Let — ^let  me  be  unfatber'd—so  unfetter'd, 
And-HK>  I  be  a  bachelor— base-bom. 
But  wed  I  will  not  whom  I  do  not  love ; 
And  as  for  loving,  where  is  she  I  love 
So  well  aa  marrjting  comes  to  ? 

Rob.  Reginald, 

I  love  a  wine-cup,  too,  as  weB  thou  knowest ; 
I  love  a  soldier's  sword,  as  thou  hast  seen ; 
Freedom  I  love,  as  many  a  man  hath  found  ; 
But  Giuliana  is  more  worth  to  roe 
Than  darling  liberty,  or  famous  war. 
Or  rosy,  racy  wine,  with  cluster'd  diamonds, 
Crowning  the  fhll  gold  bowl  of  swelling  friendship. 
For  her  I'd  be  an  anchorite,  and  drink  water ; 
For  her  I'd  shepherd  turn,  and  forswear  steel ; 
For  her  become  a  slave,  and  bow  before 
A  alight  feign'd  frown  in  prostrate  idolizing. 
And  watch  the  outbreaking  of  a  natural  smile 
From  two  red  lips,  as  Persians  watch  dear  day, 
Outbudding  from  the  uncurling  leaves  of  cloud. 
That  shroud  up  the  so  roselike  east — What,  what 
Would  I  not  give  for  her?    Oh,  I  could  be ... . 

Reg,  Up  to  the  neck  in  Iove-»I  doubt  thee  not. 
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BroAen    Wd]»  woohcnelf,  notme,  andkeep 
Thy  vows,  and  all  their  poe^,  to  ply  her 
Withal :— ye  then  nay  want  them. 

Hob.  Wdl^  aad  then 

111  win  thy  lady>— if  I  oan,  that  is,— 
Yet  let  thee  keep,  thv  latxb— for  that  lean. 

Meg^.  Tosh!  thomrt  not  half  a  lover,  to  hrinc  in 
An  if.    <'  Faint  heMrt/'  'tia  laid,  ye  know,  ''  n^er  won"*-- 
And  oerte%  'tia  a  maxim  fall  an  good, 
*'  Brave  heart. can  never  misi  a  bmiu  ei  beiU.*' 

Rob.  Ah,  Rednald— ehe  may  thee  love,  R^;iiia|d« 
Although  thou  be  indiflfWent  to  her. 

Beg.  Love  me  !--why,  truly  ay— and  so  ahe  ma(y. 
Nor  no  wrong  to  her  taate.    But  when  waa  ever 
Lover  in  this  dull  world  so  chicken-hearted. 
As  think — much  moDS  talk— all  that  may  be?-^I-^ 
Did  I  love — ^'twere  like  lightning,  fearlessly : 
Dan  would  I  into  m^  otgeot's  deepest  heart 
Sre  she  oould  query  if  we  loved. 

Rob.  Btitladies 

Would  scarcely  like  anoh  lightning  speed,  and  some 
Might  think  yd  came  Id  ruin,  like  the  lightning; 
A  most  unlucky  illustration,  brother. 

M^.  Well,  wdll  gpood  byel  I  render  up  all  title 
In  this  hxr  lady.    And,  bniher,  be  she  thme : 
I  have,  I  guess,  not  nirrison'd  her  heart, — > 
Void  may^t  tiiou  find  it ! — or,  if  not,  thou  knowest 
Of  storm  and  blockade  somei^iat.    Geo  thy  way-^ 
That  is,  inte  her  pcesenoe.    I'll  ap  mine— 
'Through  the  wide  workl-^thouffn  pennyless,  ^  free. 

Bob.  Dear  Beginald!  I  could  almaBt  w<Hrdup  thee. 
Were  I  not  wevshipping  the  dear  gift  thou  giveaU 
Good  bve,  whate'er  befal !  Thou  ne'erthelesa 
The  eloer  and  the  heir  shalt  be^-who  will. 
Gainsay  it  1  Thou  hast  shown  me  all  the  world-^ 
All  mv  world — and,  this  dear  world  if  I  win, 
I  shall  not  weep  like  Fhiiip's  son  for  more. 
I  have  a  ktcart  m  Giuliona's  heart, 
1  have  a  hand  fw  Giuliana'e  hand, 
I  have  an  arm  for  Giuliana's  head. 
To  raise  it,  pillow  it,  avenge  it,  shield  it 
'Gainst  harm,  for  wfong,  'mid  restlessnesi,  ftem  woe— 
What  want  I  mere?— 

Bfg.  Methinks  I  could  not  love 

Woman  so  well, — ^but  that  I  would-^to  pour 
Over  thy  cheek  such  wine-red  glee  as  this, 
And  shoot  such  gay  stars  from  thine  eyes,  and  such 
A  dance  strike  up  to  these  young  fingers'  pulses 
Of  thine — most  gladly  give  her. 

Bob.  KoUe  fdlow  I 

When  next  my  hand,  ^robbing  in  thine,  thou  fedeit- 
When  next  my  girdlkig  arms, — thou'lt  dasp  a  l^est 
Brother— and &vour^dk>ver,  as  I  hope. 
Goedl^e! 

Beg.  Good  bye  1  I  trust  so:  I  am  sure  of  it. 

God  speed  thee,  biother,  well !— Stay,  Bobert,.slay ; 
What  think  ye? 

Bob.  Think  I  wh j,  that  thou'rt  keeping  me 

Here,  when  I  should  be  elsewhere.    Pray,  dispatehT 

Big.  Nay,  patience,  patience,  Rob.    Tho«  canst  not  see 
Giuliana  at  tms  time  of  day,  ye  know. 

B4^.  WeU,  weUl  I'll  stop. 
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Reg.  Thou  know'st  Unit  hadnted  dMto 

Of  Aumarye's? 

Rob.  On  the  borders  of  die  duuM'f 

•Where  they  refu8ed  us  lodging, — ^when^  last  week. 
Our  horses  jaded,  and  ourselves  benighted. 
Hungry,  hot,  lost,  and  wearied  with  our  hunting. 
The  moon-besiWer'd  casements  guided  us 
Thither  from  that  high  holt,  whereon  our  five 
Was  lighted  for  the  night?— Wcdl  I  remember  it, 
By  the  Dad  board  and  bed  the  courtlage  gaye. 
To  which  they  did  direct  us. 

Reg.  Wen,  thereto. 

And  in  the  haunted  chamber,  I  sleep  to-nig^ 

Rob.  I  thotight  the  duke  denied  taee  leave. 

Reg.  He  did  so^*^ 

The  churl,  he  did  so.    But  I've  so  arranged. 
By  bribes  and  promises,  with  the  old  factotum. 
Who  rules  the  roast  among  his  grace's  g^ts. 
To  scale  a  window  after  vesper-tide; 
And  all  the  needfViI  keys  I  have,  and  full 
Instructions  for  the  finding  of  the  room. 

Hob.  And  all  for  what?  since  thou  must  be  awMe 
Thy  wager  vnth  yon  merry  foreigner. 
The  black-hair'd  duke  of  Parma>  will  be  quash'd. 
Now  Aumarye  refuses  his  permisnon 
For  thee  to  try  the  adventure. 

Reg.  Bah  I  it  is  not 

The  crowns  I  care  for.    But  I  so  had  set 
My  mind  on  this  same  mystery,  which  to  tempt 
Parma  defied  me ;  that  I  may  not,  cannot, 
And  will  not,  draw  a  foot  back,  while  my  neck 
Is  yet  unwrung,  and  while  mv  throat's  unslash'd* 
Ye  need  not  preach.    I'm  fix  d. 

Rob.  'Tis  an  odd  thing 

Aumarye  should  deny  thee. 

Resf.  So  it  is. 

How  long  has  he  been  here  at  court? 

Rob.  Three  weeks. 

The  feast  of  the  most  blessed  Trinity 
Was  over  when  he  came. 

Reg.  Three  weeks !  and  I 

All  but  betroth'd  in  three  weeks!  by  my  faith. 
Our  father  and  this  duke  have  not  been  slow: 
Yet  somewhat  slow  it  seems,  for  full  three  weeks 
Never  to  hint  he  such  a  castle  had 
So  near  us  as  this,  brother. 

Rob.  WhuBsical, 

Certes,  it  is ;  to  be  so  dose  in  this. 
And  he  and  his  fair  daughter  just  fVom  Venice- 
Venice  the  open-hearted  and  the  gay : — 
The  serving-men,  too,  changed, — not  one  retain'd. 
They  say,  that  there  he  boarded.    Know  ye,  beother. 
How  long  it  is  since  our  England  saw  the  duke  ? 

Reg.  Years — years.     He  was  at  Venice,  when  hk  vnfe, 
A  daughter  of  the  countrv,  and  a  bride, 
Scarce  of  twelvemonth^  &ed,  leaving  him  her  image 
In  his  sad  heart,  and  in  his  arms  another — 
A  miniature— Giidiana,  not  till  then 
Bom  to  a  father's  tearful  kisses.    Men, 
At  the  last  Carnival,  when  I  was  there. 
And  much  with  him  and  her,  did  prate  bow  he, 
Before  that  long-mourn'd  day  of  minting  woe 
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And  oomfiar^-^fiir  and  hmg  had  roam'd  benetih 
The  golden  skies  of  spicy  India, 
And  deft  the  pearly  Babelmandel  straights 
Often — since  he  in  si^t  of  onr  chalk  mflb 
First  domh  a  ship  with  youth's  elaatic  stop. 
Nor  hail'd  those  cUfi^  again*    I  oft  was  told. 
How  soon  a  sadness  o'er  his  sunny  hrow 
Stole^  as  the  ykpn  bluah  of  Ina  loyed  bride 
Cool'd  to  the  wife's  calm  majesty ;  a  sadness 
Which  brighten'd  mostly  at  ner  smOe,  but  quick 
Sunk,  without  will,  upon  his  heart  afresh. 
Sometimes,  in  her  most  sparkling  hours,  his  eyes 
Gleam'd  wanderin^y  with  brine  unbidden.    Oft 
A  memory,  ndien  he  spoke  her  fondlieat. 
Woke  his  soon-stifled  sighs.    'Twas  very  dear 
A  spell  was  lock'd  in  his  spirit,  which  none  knew. 
And  which  oft  made  hia  ardent  love  lor  her 
MaA^  'neath  ramambcr'd  mdancholy*    Sodi 
Was  ne,  'tis  said,  ere  this  Giuliana  linvd; 
And  such — the  dder  Giuliana  dead. 
This  beauty's  mother — I  roysdf  did  know  him. 

IM.  Knew'st  thou  the  Lady  Giuliana  well. 
Then,  at  the  time  thou  qieakest  of? 

lUf.  Yea— well. 

EoL  And  waa  she  then  the  angd  ahe  ia  now  ? 
What  thoughtest  thou  ? 

Be^.  Why^-much  admired  her,  oft 

Her  company  courted,  loved,  though— not  a  whit. 

Rob.  Wed,  that's  a  mystery  passing  Aumarve'a«-<> 
To  me  at  least.    Know  her — and  vet  not  love  ner  ? 
Heaven  unbarr'd  to  thine  eyes  and  ears,— and  yet 
No  aspiration  4>£  thy  soul  thereto  ? 
Insensible— insensible— -unless 
Some  other  sovereign  had  her  standard  raiaed, 
R^rinald,  in  thy  firat-discovered  heart. 
I,  I  think,  even  so  should  have  forgotten 
My  true  and  due  allegiance. 

Ref,  Nay,  nay !  gueas  not 

For,  faith  and  troth,  'twas  not  so. — ^Marriages, 
We  all  know,  Rob,  are  match'd  in  heaven ; — and  seal'd 
Giuliana  was  for  thee. 

Rob.  Well  then— to-4non0ir 

Thoult  tell  me  the  adventure  of  the  night. 

Reg.  If  honour  toward  the  duke  aUow  the  telling. 
Brother,  I  will.    Good  bye ! 

Rob.  Godguard  thee,  brother  J 

No  other  guard  thou'lt  wish,— «nd,  as  I  think. 
Wilt  like  no  other  spy. 

Rtg.  God  bless  thee^  Rob  1 


SCENE  II. 
Master  Robirt  Bogkaalb.    Giuliam a. 

Rob.  Good  morrow  to  my  brother's  fair  betroth'd. 

Giu.  Ere  Master  Budcdide's  brother,  sir,  need  count 
On  Aumarye's  alliance,  he  mav  think 
On  the  old  saying-^that  there  s  many  a  slip 
Between  the  gladdening  cup  and  thirsty  lip. 

Rob.  Most  princely  ladv.  Master  Buckdale  were 
Right  g}ad  to  think — yea  1  glad,  madame,  to  dream 
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A  slip  might  te  bctweia  lii&  Ivotho^s  fip» 
And  those  that  speak  thus  pnwdly. 

Oiu.  Sayye•o^ 

Now  I  w&e  fain  017  sire  could  hear  the  worde 
You  have  given  reut  t«. 

Rob.  Why  wcfe  ye  so  idn. 

Fair  dame  ? 

Giu.  Why— think  you  Aunarye  wonM  hear 

That  his  child's  slighted^  and  yet  wed  her  into 
The  house  that  slignts  her? 

Rob.  And  would  ye  withkold 

That  hand  then  from  my  hrodier  ? 

Giu.  Would  II  Witt  I-^ 

Ye  should  have  ask'd,  sir.    I  haiw  Tow'd  to  do  i£>— 
Hare  sworn  k  to  my  fa^cr— to  my  God^ 
And  here  agiia  t»  y#u  before  that  Godj 
I  swear  I  will  not  wed  Sir  Ranald. 
Robe  me  they  may  in  bridal  garments— deek  me^ 
If  so  they  plaue,  in  wedding  gauds — and  drag  me 
To  the  polluted  altar-— and  repeat  roe 
Their  mockery  of  the  holy  marriage  rite : 
But— ere  wed  1dm — I'll  die :  and^  as  mine  oath 
I  break  not,  let  my  Savkwir's  blood  assoil  ase  I 
Scold  may  my  Iktber^  and  my  kindred  hate  me. 
My  brethren  storm^  and  all  your  family  rise 
To  quench  the  burning  insult  with  our  bloody — > 
But  Giuliana  will  not  falsify 
Her  oath,  nor  forfeit  heayen  by  swearing  love 
To  any  man  she  loves  noC 

Rob.  Hesr  her^  Christ  I 

Hear  thou  this  prinody  lady, — yes  f  and  bless  her ! 
Down  on  my  knees — here  on  my  kaees^  GiuMtna, 
Behold  me — ^nor  withdraw  this  white  white  hand. 
That  front  is  form'd  so  nobly,  crowns  so  nobly 
That  noble  face^— that,  oh  !  diine  heart  caa  not 
Cancel  their  nobleness  sure  ?— thy  lovely  lips 
Spake  not  these  words  from  pride  of  birth, — ^for  that 
Tnou  art  loo  proud  for.^ — TeU  me — tell  me  truly. 
Since  thou  wm  never  wed  Sir  Reginal^-^ 
Say,  dost  thou  love  another  ? 

Giu.  Sir,  it  may  be-^ 

It  may  be  I  do  now,— at  any  rate 
I  may  hereafter— if  ye*!!  give  me  lesrve. 

Rob.  Ah  I  nay,  recal  that  word  >-Hnnile  not^— not  so 
Upon  my  sorrows  smile.    For  tids  sad  heart 
Will  caiucCT  with  the  everlasting  worm. 
While  yet  'tis  red  with  att  the  natural  juiocs 
Of  budding  youth.    These  eyes  I  noi^  feel  burning 
While  thee  they  look  on ;  they  will  quench  their  fires 
In  early  weeping — weeping  quite  away 
My  life  and  love  together,— or  no !  not  love. 
That  must  survive  all  save  annihilation. 
Which  cometh  not  to  man.    I  love — ^love  thee, — 
Wilt  thou  not  speak,  GriuHsBM  ? 

Giu.  Have  I  not  ? 

Rob.  Yea,  but  so  darkly  and  so  triflinf^. 

Giu*  Answer'd  1  not  your  question  ?    Said  I  not 
That,  as  I  did  not  love  Sir  Reginald, 
It  might  be  I  do  leve  aoodier  now. 
At  any  rate  might  be  I  one  day  might? 

Rob.  Sweet  riddk-waker !  wUt    
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Gfm.  iMlTiaAe^rMiItt! 

wot  not ... « 

Bob,  GneMiHio  that  other  is  ^  Oh.imiitd 

It  were  myself! 

Giu.  Why,  htfftt  I  stid  $»  yet 

There  is  another? 

Rob.  Yes:  or^  if  thoa  hast  not. 

There  is.   Who  kit?    I'?e  no  right  to  ask ; 
Torture  me  not,  Gi«liS(na :  say  tMQ  loTest,— 
Say  me,  or  pponise  that  thou  wilt,  or  f^rant  roe 
Thou  canst  perhaps  hereafter — ^but  perhaps. 

Giu.  I  pve  you,  sir,  my  hand ; — ^nay,  h«t  to  Idss  it, — 
Only  to  kiss  I  mean,  dr. 

Rob.  'Tis  so  sweet 

To  kiss  thy  hand,  what  Iwney— what  nectar  will  it 
Be  thy  dear  lips  to  Uss ! 

Giu.  "  Would,"  sir,  ye  mean 

Of  course,  not  "wiU"? 

Rob.  No ;  will  it— uvst  it-^ahall  it : 

For  oh  it  will^t  mu8t>«-4t  iImII  be  mine. 
That  ecstasy  of  ecstasies.    Lo  i  laughs 
Thy  Hghteye,  libesetoo  cmel  lips  belying, 
MThich  on  my  hopes  will  smile  not. 

Giu.  Wh]^-^Bay  I 

Not  laugh  OB  Xoster  Budcdale,  when  he  cHmhe 
So  hi^  as  Amnarye ;  atad  yet  not  smile 
On  his  high  hopes  ? 

Rob.  BM>h,  pooh )  thou  dost—thou  dost  ; 

Thou  canst  not  keep  that  sweet  month  from  the  nercy 
That  curls  it  like  hesren's  how, — ^like  love's,  I  mean, 
I  beg  thy  pardon. 

Gfif.  Oh,  'ds  granted,  sir. 

Rob.  Yes,  for  diom  art  so  kind. 

Giu.  Oh  no  1  iMt  thcrdbpe. 

But  for  ye  spake  so  ri^at  first,  mr  needed 
Further  correetMHi. 

Rob.  How  ?  because  faeayew's  how 

Is  love's. 

Giu.        No ;  Ibr  my  mouth  thus  downward  curls 
'  With  weariness  of  your  yows,-*-Mke  the  great  bow 
Set  on  heaven's  tearful  ftoe. 

Rob.  So  long  a  face 

Pull  not  thou,  dear,^for  though  the  prettiest  faces, 
They  say,  do  make  the  u^iest  grimaces. 
This  pretty  one  doth  give  their  saw  the  lie. 
And  will  not  be  distorted.    No !  nor  now, 
Thou  canst  not  frown, — and  oh  I  those  smooth  bright  lips, 
hear  railing  is  b«t  imilkry,*^ 


As,  when  they  saa,  thehr  1 

So,  when  they  poiU,  iheKwxth  lut  njr>  ^  Come  ]dm  ua." 

Ay,  by  this  Imas,  which  on  ny  sovere^;n's  hand 

I  seal  my  vow  of  vassalage  withsS, 

Swear  I,  that  clossr,  Idndier,  happier  Uss 

111  not  forego  lor  ever. 

Giu.  Sir,  your  aoiwieign 

Were  I  indeed,  Vd  litniah  you  my  presenoe ; 
But,  as  it  is  • .  •  • 

Rob.  Thou  wilt  not?   Yet  thou  art 

My  sovereign,  with  all  powers  save  banishment. 

Giu.  And  that  I  have,  being  no  sovereigB. 

Rob.  Yet,  if  thou  vpert,  or  if,  notbemg,  still 
Thou  hast  roch  power,  thou  sure  would  never  use  it. 
And,  thopgfa  rtion  didat  deb«r  me  my  qoeen'js  prasMor, 
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Bndcdale  would  be  thy  knight^  Giuliana,  ever^ 
And  would,  until  thou  deignedst  pay  his  wage. 
Cleave  to  thy  aide,  albeit  with  unaeen  aerrice. 
Yet  truer  than  ia  the  blue  of  yon  strong  sky. 
And  Durer  than  la  the  diamond  of  yon  sun. 
And  laating — ^lasting,  long  as  thou  requiiest. 

Gtu.  But  put  the  caae,  I  ask  a  term  of  time. 
Which  were  commensurate  with  the  endless  groaoa 
That  forsworn  faithbreakera  must  breathe  hmafter  ? 

Rob.  Then  wert  thou  no  Gitdiana,  but  a  fiend 
Feigning  her  shape,  to  torture  true  love  with 
His  own  hell's  peijury  pangs. 

Oiu,  Good  den,  friend  Buckdale, 

Tour  friend  will  leave  you.    Only  for  a  time,  though ; 
When  next  I  see  you,  read^  be  to  bear 
All  tormenta  rov  worst  makce  can  inflict. 

Rob.  Farewell,  mine  angel!    My  saint  tutelar. 
Adieu  awhile !    If  fiends  were  like  to  thee. 
No  wonder  'twere,  i»en  sell  their  souls  to  Uiem ; 
And,  if  fiend  were  synonymous  with  demon. 
And  demon  meant  what  once  it  did  intend. 
Then  thou  might  bear  the  name ;  for,  oh  1  thou  hast 
A  demo&'a  knowledge  of  the  thoughts  that  vein 
My  de^  heart's  mine,  and  demon's  power  to  work 
Those  thoughts,  and  purify  their  ore  to  bullion* 

Giu.  Forefend  us !  what  a  learned  deriL  ia  here ! 
Aroint  thee,  sorcerer ! 

Rob.  Sorcerer  indeed. 

To  turn  an  angel  to  a  fiend. 

Gnu  To  prove  me 

A  fiend  ye've  tried,  air ;  and  to  make  me  one 
Needs  but  a  little  more  such  foolish  talk ; 
For,  anger  me,  I  say  not  what  I  ahall  be, 
A  very  shrew,  with  very  slender  patience. 
And  a  most  reinless  tongue.    Adieti  1 

Rob.  Adieu ! 

'Tis  a  most  winning  one : — How  statdily 
And  yet  how  graoefnlly  she  glides  away. 
As  a  white  gailey-aail,  'tween  light  green  groves 
Tracking  the  windings  of  a  glancing  river 
Upon  an  odorous  summer  a&raoon  1 


SCENE  HI.— iln  Oraioiy. 

Sir  Rbgikald  BtrciDALB  de  Reinb. 

Reg.  This  is  the  room.    Sad,  silent,  sombre,  saintly. 
It  shows  indeed  no  unfit  haunting  place 
For  things  of  echbless  footstep,  tongudess  voice. 
And  launiterless  beatitude.    Yon  moon 
Glares  through  the  gaily  scutcheon'd  caaement's  glass 
Like  some  great  ghostly  world's  pale  queen.    Within^' 
Crucifix,  altar,  kUeeling-cuahion,  book. 
Seem  as  for  years  they  d  no  intruaion  known. 
Since  mortal  here  last  worshipp'd.    And  without — 
How  sdemn  sweet  a  laodacape  seems  to  ask 
For  aomething  Him  to  w<»:ship.    WheiH-^h !  when. 
Heaven— sweet  Heaven,  ahall  I  'mid  this  fair  world 
Shake  off  the  aensible  weight  of  loneliness 
Which  o'er  me  will  steal  at  some  certain  pcrfnts 
Of  time  and  pkoe;  though  often,  and  elaewheie^ 
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M J  blither  sfMiito  bunt,  as  tbe  btttk-liofse'B 
Burn  at  the  tnunpet,  or  the  talbot*a  come 
Forth  from  his  keener  ejres,  what  winds  the  hnsle 
Its  wakening  Uast.    How  ftequent  have  I  wisad. 
That  lusty  livelineflB  might  prove  undying. 
And  evemngless  that  sqnny  noon  of  heart. 
Which  'mid  my  brotherhood  in  aims  I  ftd. 
And  'mid  the  glances  gay  of  happy  womankind. 
And  even  in  lonely  nature's  sditude^ 
That  so  for  e?er  might  my  vouthhood's  blood 
Rush  like  spring's  unchain'd  mountain  streams  I  But  so 
It  will  not  be.    And  yet  in  this  decline 
Of  the  hot  soulf  a  kind  of  pleasure  seems 
To  be>  if  there  be  not  such,  as  I  know. 
Save  Uien  one  feels  alone.    Sweet  Giuliana, 
Thou  art  not  londy,  Robert  is  not  kmely. 
Hundreds  who  love  and  are  loved,  are  not  lonely. 
Hundreds  there  are^ho  find  not  what  I  flnd> 
Hundreds  there  are  who  think  not  what  I  think. 
Hundreds  there  are  who  pant  not  as  I  pent 
For  one-^(me  dear  fond  heart  to  leim  on.    Angel 
Of  love !  who  fliest  from  fast  by  God's  own  throne— 
For  surely  there  thy  seat  is  to  refiresh 
Our  oold-iced  world  with  the  warm  bosom's  summer,— 
How  oflt  hast  thou  just  shown  me  thy  bright  tresses 
Scattering  across  my  path,  and  yet  blast  hidden 
The  glones  of  thy  ^oolike  visage  still — 
Still  from  mine  askmc  eyes.    Ahl  eyes  how  many 
Have  shot  their  casual  arrows  to  my  heart. 
Yet  the  sweet  venom,  sore  against  my  will. 
In  fated  absence  found  its  antidote. 
How  hath  a  stately  form,  slim  waist,  slight  foot. 
Or  too  brief  converse  dwelt  in  my  blest  soul 
For  weeks,  for  months,  yet  fleeted  1  Cruel  Love, 
To  hold  thy  mantling  glass  brim'd  to  my  lips. 
And  then,  when  I  would  quaff  it,  straight  it  burst. 
Oh,  shall  I  therefore  deem  it  poison  ? — Well, 
Poison'd  or  no,  let  let  me  drain  thy  wine. 
Luxurious  laughing  Love.    What  thou^ts  are  these 
For  one  that's  bound  on  such  adventure  r  Fancy, 
Who  shall  bring  thee  to  anchor,  Fancy  ?  Shall 
The  sense  of  peril?  No;  that  lesst  of  all : 
Not  that,  if  even  aught  else  can :  on  the  eve 
Of  the  cursed  hangman's  morning,  doth  the  tbief 
With  undetected  booty  enridi  his  sleep ; 
And,  on  the  vi§^  of  the  frightful  day 
Dedicate  to  the  headsman,  doth  the  rebel — 
Well  bom — ^refined — ^high  soul'd— need  not  even  sleep 
To  screw  his  dark  soul  to  the  joy  of  blood. 
And  haughty  ambition's  triumph,  and  the  power 
And  hopel-for  esse  of  kingship.    Many  riddles  ^ 
Hath  man  in  him,  ask  more  than  man  to  solve : 
And  this  is  of  the  number.    I'll  think  no  more ;  . 
I've  thought  enough  already,  and  it  tires  me. —  • 
Streamlets,  how  musical  sing  ye  to  night's  ear, — 
Deep,  deep  beneath  me  glistering  through  the  trees,  • 
And  undcvgirdling  earth's  round  breasts  with  silvers- 
Earth's  od(m>us  hills,  whereon  the  amorous  mists 
Seek  nightly  their  soft  slumbers.    Waving  woods. 
Far,  fir  around  me,  and  as  far  below  me. 
What  whisper  ye  unto  your  smiling  skies 
Which  man  may  not  interpret  ?*-Dewy  eyes 
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Of  Heaven,  why  kilf;h  ye  in  your  bapptoca 
Upon  the  wildly  whispering  woods  ?  . . .  •  But  soil ! 
What  neao^  light  from  tob  fidr  turret  window 
Gleams  sodden  ?  Tis  a  female  form  that  hears  it,—- 
That  sets  it  down> — ^tbat  draws— <^,  jealoQs  mite ! 
The  hangings  of  Uie  casement  to.    What  need 
In  this  dead  solitade  of  s^tudes 
To  cartain  so  thy  diamber,  lady  ftiir  ? 
O  charming  shame^  more  charming  by  concealing 
Such  charms  as  that  fine  shape  b«qMke !— Ah^  see ! 
Her  form  sup^b  again  flits  on  my  sight, 
Vagne,  yet  still  lorely  frcmi  its  very  Tagoeness : 
Now  to  her  hair  one  light  wrist  is  advanced, 
Now  wide  with  throat  thrown  bade  the  shakes  the  mass 
Of  all  her  looeen'd  locks  of  beautv  about  her ; 
Now  o'er  her  head  those  snake-like  arms  wreathe  hlg^. 
Winding  the  Wavy  Besses.    Is  this  lore 
Palpitates  in  my  bosom— ^chills  my  dieek. 
Ana  straightway  scorches  it — throbs  on  my  temples. 
As  though  the  trickling  water-drop  of  torture 
Dripp'd  ceaseless  on  my  scull  ?— On,  is  this  love  ? 
Or  is  it  but  Lovers  herald  ?  some  unknown 
And  undefinable  influenee,  such  as  should 
Enter  into  the  struck  soul  at  first  sight. 
Saying,  **  Room,  room  for  Love !  room  for  his  image ! 
'Tis  me, — she  comes,  she  comes  1  makctdean  the  heart- 
Make  empty  of  all  else  the  fancy  !  Hace, 
Place  for  tlie  idol  ye  henoeibrth  must  worship  I" 
Thus,  thus  it  surely  is.  • . . .  O  bkssed  night ! 
O  blessed  beauty  of  the  tinUess  earth  1 

0  blessed  brilliance  of  the  enlarging  skies ! 
WeU,  earth,  may  thy  far  boundary  farmer  seem  ; 
WeU,  Heaven,  may  thy  high  vault  less  fadiomablc 
Sparkle  on  my  happy  ken.    Scene  dimly  fair. 
That  spread'st  around  me, — how  art  thou  exoell'd 
By  yon  dim  veiled  beauty,  as  she  standa 

with  disguised  gesture  and  but  half-seen  grace 

Tempting  the  hungry  gate  ?  Ah  !  all  is  dark. 

And  she  hath  sou^t  her  resting-place. ....  And  this, 

Reginald,  is't^thou  thoughtest--calledst  Love  ? 

Thus  seen,  if  I  may  call  it  seen, — ^Uius  seen 

For  the  first  time, — and  only  thus :  no  line 

Of  her  sweet  countenance  made  out ;  no  grace 

Descried,  save  this  most  unaccountable. 

Yet  not  less  overwhelming  sense  of  beauty. 

Which  through  my  throbbing  wrist  thrills  quicker,  ah  !  quicker, 

Quicker  than  ever  fever's  blood  beat.    Nay, 

'Tis  the  inspiration  of  prophetic  fiite — 

My  fate  of  love,  luxuriousness,  and  blisB, 

That  breatheth  a  new  life  into  my  nostrils, 

And  makes  me  doubly  man,  to  seek  thee  out. 

To  woo  thee  in  thy  loveliness,  to  guard  thee. 

If  need  be,  and  to  win  thee,  mistress  mine, 

Maugre  aU  bars.— Ah  !  what  if  she  dioukl  be 

Not  worth  thy  winning,  R^inald  I— no  vows. 

Most  wary  knight  I  for  in  this  haunted  chamber 

They'll  strictly  be  recorded ; . . . .  Peoh !  I'm  prosy ; 

No  wonder,  fer  I'm  ^owsy. ....  Ha  1  what's  that  ? 

Nay,  it  is  but  the  moonlight. ....  Nodding !  nay. 

This  will  ne'er  do,  fo  R^;;ina]d  de  Heine ; 

1  must  awake,  and  this  adventure  await: .... 
Say  not  so,  fairest  l»dy ....  Pooh,  I  dream ... . 


Oh^  noj  I  lore  as  tndy  as ... .  Where  sin  I  ? 

There's  sleep  hangs  in  the  very  air ..... .  What !  than. 

Thou,  whom  the  evening  <ji  ihe  Carnival 
'  I  tarack'd>  my  stattly  masquer,  to  thy  harge. 
And  lost  thee  so ... .  what  do  I  pmle  aboitt?  • .  •  • 

A  gondola  there  was  not  to  he  had. 

Else  I  had  dissed  the&— but  I  vow'd  to  fove. 

And  on  my  knees  here  by  those  m^  eyes  swear. 

That  gleam  so  like  a  spectre !  hence,  avaoni ! 

Where  irmy  sword  gone?  .  * . .  God  TI  do  but  dreaaa* 

'Tis  useless  watching  thus :  111  sleep  in  peace ; 

This  silent  chamber  hath  sate  a  slanAeroiis  «^am 

I  cannot  counteract  ;^-Guard  me,  good  God. 

Cniirist  and  iflodangelByguaidino !«----  (SUip8») 


SCENE  IV.       : 
Masteb  EeasaT  Bucxbalb.   Giin.iAiiA. 

6ta.  I  trust  my  father  will  not  hear  of  this : 
*Twill  chafe  him.    Even  me,  since  our  arrival. 
He  bath  still  put  off  from  visiting  the  castle ; 
Nor  knew  I  till  laat  week  that  'twas  his  own. 
This  is  mysterious. 

Rob.  'Tis  so.— Nay,  Giuliaaa, 

Let  us  not  onward ;  rest  thee,  rest  awnile, 
A  little  while,  in  yonder  mossy  bower. 
'Tis  spicy  «weet  as  is  this  sunny  lawn ; 
And  yon  its  fountain  is  musical  as  the  hum 
Of  the  gay  bees  that  flit  here ;  and  its  cool, 
Pleasanter  dian  the  sultry  noon. 

Giu»  No,  Buckdale> 

We  must  be  wise  and  wary,  who  are  yet 
Unsanctlon'd  lovers.    Too  long  noontide  meetings 
Are  not  for  us  now :  my  father  soon 
Returns  from  the  King's  rising.    In  this  place. 
Fair  air,  perhaps  this  evening.— Shall  ye  note  it  ? 

Mod>  Yes,  dear,  with  more  rdigion^  than  a  saint 
His  hours  canoniad.    And  after  vespers  ? 
For  holy  hours  sre  fittest  with  mine  angel 
To  meet. 

Oiu*  Well— one  hour  after  even^song. 

Rob.  I'll  fail  not,  as  I  live. 

Gtif.  Commend  m^  then. 

To  your  brave  brother.    Brave  he  is,  as  this 
Perilous  miest  shows  him,*-and  most  noble  too. 
As,  Buckdsle,  we  well  know.    Your  brother  b 
One  I  had  loved,  if  • . . . 

Bob.  He  had  not  had  a  brother? 

Gnu  Nay,  said  I  so  ? 

R<A.  But  meant  it. 

Giu.  Doth  it  follow 

I  meant  so,  because  so  ye  understood  me  ? 

Bob.  No ;  but  it  follows  ftam  the  wreathed  kindness 
Of  those  carnation  lips,— whose  premises 
Are  plainly  smiles^-whereon  I  infer  hope. 

Oin.  Love's  logic  oflien  is  8(^hi8tical. 
But  fare  ye  well !  farewell,  good  Msater  Budcdale. 

Jtob.  No  fipcer  leave»taidng  ?  ,  ^    ,  ,  . 

Ghi.  Well,  then,  good  Buckdalc, 

Good-bye. 


The  Qhott  qf^  VffOor^.  O^ 

Rob.  Am  I  a  heaUien  in  thy  gigfa^— 

AfaitfalewoDef ..... 

Onu  Pferiiips. 

Bob.  An  unbeliever  ?...«• 

Qiu.  That— I  am  poenbly. 

Bob.  An  excomnmDicate/^ 

That  thoult  not  call  me  by  a  Chiittian  name?— • 
Giuliana,  will  not  Robert  please  thine  ear. 
Nor  honest  R<^? 

'    GtM.  Pardon  me,  ihat  I  robb'd  you 

Of  sudi  a  soft  monosyllabic  name. 
Robin,  or  Rob,  if  I  may  be  so  saney, 
Farew^  till  eventide. 

Bob.  Whidi  thon  wilt  make 

A  noon  of-— with  thy  lightsome  presence,  sweet. 

Oiu.  NaT,  keep  me  not.    Here  comes  Sir  Reginald : 
Excuse  to  mm  my  haste. 

Bob.  Farewdl— fareweU ! 

Soft  thy  siesta  sink  on  thoee  sweet  lids, 
AjdA,  send  thee  dreams  of  pleasure. 

Mastbe  Rob.  Buckdale. 

Bless  her.  Heaven ! 
Summer-like  breath  on  her,  aromatic  airs. 
And  let  her  slumber  lightly  mid  heaven's  music 
And  £den-s  odours. 

Master  Rob.  Bucxdalb.  Sia  Reg.  Bockdalb  le  Reime. 

Well— how  slept  ye,  brothet  ? 
And  why  dost  look  so  sad  ?— <• 

Beg.  Sad  do  I  look  > 

A\%fi  7  why  should  I  ?  Thou  without  doubt  tlunkest 
I  slept  not. 

Bd>.  Didst  thou? 

Beg.  Yes,  and  soundlv  too. 

Bob.  Slept  and  saw  naucht  ?— well,  therefore  'tis  tfaoa'rt  sad. 

Beg.  I  knew  not  that  I  look'd  so. 

B^.  Oh,  thou  dost,— 

And  art.— Pale  art  thou,  o'erwatch'd,  and  weary.    Hatli  aught 
Appear'd  unto  thee,  Ranald  ? 

Beg.  Oh,  yes ! 

Nay,  speak  not  of  it ; — as  I  dare  not  think, — 
And  yet  must  think  it  o'er  each  day,  each  hour- 
Each  night  before  I  sleep,  and,  when  I  sleep, 
Dream-^ream  of  it  till  lingering  morning  dawns. 
Robert,  thy  brother  is  mark'd  out  by  fate 
For  wretchedness, — for  hopeless  wretchcdnte,— - 
Wretchedness  of  the  heart  and  of  the  brain. 
Which  will  outlive  the  body,  and  coeval 
Be  with  the  unwithering  spirit.    Nay,  nay,  nay — 
Fool  that  I  am,  thus  to  forswear  niysdf. 
Who  vow'd  80  lately  thou  should'st  never  guess 
What  must  thy  well  of  bliss  defile  with  woe. 

Bob.  With  counsels  medicinal  to  us  both. 
Perhaps,  that  fountain  may  be  mix'd,  if  through 
Thy  g^fs  thou  give  it  channel.    Come,  unveO  thee ! 
What  was't  so  fVightful  thou  can'st  not  forget  ? 
MThat  is't  so  feartul  thou  can'st  shrink  from  meeting  ? 

Beg.  Frightftil ! — ah,  no — save  to  lone  Adam  seero'd 
Eden  s  last  best  form  frightful.    Yet,  'tis  fearful— 
My  fate^my  fate,  which  /  even  dread  to  dare. 
Yet  cannot^-scarce  would— 'scape  from. 
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Bob.  SowidI, 

When  hopeleMly  1  Giuluma  loved. 
Herein  thou  lo&reit  aau^t  Mtve  irhai  to  suffisr 
Hath  heen  my  lot. 

Reg.  So  ever  to  the  cuned 

The  hleMed  mj,  m  if  'twere  conaolati<m 
Their  cune  halh  nanght  of  newnctt. 

Bob.  fiutifChmt 

And  hifl  good  providenoe  wipe  off  one  woey— ' 
Why  not  mnouier  ? 

Reg,  Oh!  why  not  indeed  ? 

Why  not— why  not  ?  Bat  what  are  wonns^  that  they 
Should  question  Supreme  foresight  ?*-«y^  or  atmggle 
Against  its  hridle^ — nay,  or  'gaiost  its  R»ur  ? — 
But  who  art  thou  dost  thy  lot  'oainst  mlnie  set  ? 
What — ^what  is  thine  P-^didst  thou,  then,  ever  love 
A  beautiful,  bewildering,  witching  fiend  ? 
Answer  me  that. 

Rob.  Ask  Giuliana  that. 

She  will  say,  '*  Yes."    I  dare  not  use  of  her 
The  name--«he  gave  herself  but  vesterday. 
But  come,  what  broods  there  in  tny  fimcy  ? 

.Re^.  Tuthl 

Ye  tiOk  of  love's  light  trifling;— of  hard  wcnrds 
By  soft  lips  utter'd,— and  otbitter  railing—- 
So  bitter,  it  bewitcheth.    I  do  speak 
Of  hell's  and  fate's  unglotted  scorn  of  man : 
I— of  the  discord— of  thy  brother's  mood 
O'erstrung  by  doomed  love's  too  violent  hand : 
I— of  Uie  madness  of  the  monstrous  brain 
Stung  by  the  whirring,  whizzing  form  that  wheels 
Round  me,  which  I  must  catch  at— and  in  vain, — 
'Tis  not  within  my  reach — . . . .  What  said'st  thou  ?  Fancy ! 
Fie — fie !  I  saw  her  with  these  eyeballs; — saw  her— 
Her,  or  it,  or  whate'er  it  was — as  dear 
As ....  can  I  not  see  thee  thus  close    dose— dose  ? 

Rob,  O,  Godl  my  brother,  shut  those  frenzied  eyes: 
I  cannot  face  them. 

Reg.  Xo?  and  that's  a  marvel— * 

Is  it  ? — ^ye  cannot  ?  no !  how  should  ye  ? — ^NO'— 
For  they  have  faoed  a  thing  of  loftier  place 
With  looks  of  admiration  rond,  deep  love, 
Intensest  ecstasy,  and  fadeless  memory, — 
And  possibly  have  drunk  power  unworldly  fVom 
That  face  of  strange  and  supra-mortal  beauty. 
Which — wheresoever  I  wander,  and  however 
I  strive  to  escape  it— yon  tbin  unobvious  air 
Shapes  itself  to  an  image  of.    Ay  !  'tis  there — 
Ftoha !  look  not :  thou  canst  not  behold  it.    /  do, — 
I  do,  and  shall, — till  shrouds  my  dying  day 
These  eyes,  this  heart,  this  brain  in  senselessness. 
Fly  from  me,  fly  from  whom  fate's  book  hath  bann'd : 
Doubt  not — stay  not ; — I  am  not  londy ; — with  me 
Have  I  what  it  is  Paradise  to  look  on, — 
Hdl — hell  to  look  on — as  for  aye  must  I— 
Vainly  yet  lovingly.    Hence,  brother,  hence ! 
Or  I'll  hence  fhr : — Oh,  let  me— let  me  hence 
From  living  men,  where  thou,  nor  any  firiendly. 
May  weep  to  watch  my  young  cheek  fall  away, — 
My  young  brow  wrinkle  with  oeasdess  secret  thought,— 
My  young  eyes  straining  till  they  become  blind 
With  looking  after— may  be  lodging  on 
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Onoe  mora  diat  spirit's  luiearthlv  loveliness. 
Look  I  is  not  mine  hsit  wluien'd  in  one  night? 
If  not,  it  mifj^  faftre  been;-^yes  i  in  one  liOBr 
Of  last  eyentful  strange  night's  middle  watdi. 

Bob.  Thou  saw'at  tbeii  somewhat  ?  Tell  me— and  sit  down. 

Beg.  Desolate-9«le8fliate-~why  should  I  not 
Sit  and  tell^  and  tell  o'er,  and  o'er  aoun 
What  is  for  sgealink'd  to  me;— to  he 
Almost  for  efet  in  my  bodily  sight- 
As  now  it  is,  Uiere,  though  other  sensible  things 
Dim  its  dear  clieBmesB;'-'«nd  in  my  soul's  sight 
To  he  quite,  quite  finr  ever  ?  Nay— my  worw 
Why  Bhoaldl  waste?  But  tfaoa  wilt  patient  hear  ;— 
But  hear  thou  wilt>-HUid  I  cannot  refuse  thee  >^ 
Hear  then  In  brief;  if  I  in  brief  can  tell  it. 
Which  yet  I  doubt.    Entrance  I  gain'd  last  night ; 
And  gain'd  the  room— an  oratory.  Theie*-* 
Ldng  time  I  loiter'd  eager ;  but  my  haste 
Hurried  not  on  the  hour's  portentotis  pace. 
Much  I  gazed  from  the  window, — but  of  that 
I  will  not  now ;  somewhat  there  was,  which  all 
Who  like  to  look  on  earth's  charms  love  to  see ; 
But  somewhat  was  there  more ;  I  saw  thence, — such 
As  heretofore  had  an  adventure  seem'd, 
But  now  I  note  it  not,  nor  think  of  it, 
Things  so  note- worthier  fixUow'd.    Much  I  mused 
On  thee*-on  Giuliana^^-on  myBelf,-~> 
Till  my  thoughts  wander'd,  and  went  sliding  off 
In  dreams  gay--4ovely-«-or  harribl&— as  il  chanced  ; 
And  by  my  frequent  fits  of  slumbenmsness, 
(For  a  prodigious  heaviness  hung  on  the  air,) 
And  bf  my  sudden  starts  therefrom,  I  found 
Watching  was  then  a  Jest-^Hours  hid  to  pass 
Ere  the  appointed  one.    I  threw  me  hack 
Upon  a  chair  and  slept*— or  rather  slumber'd 
'Tween  sleep  and  do'^ing.    Many  were  my  dreams. 
Various  and  discontinuous ;  things,  that  night 
Seen  for  the  first  time,  and  things,  long  ago 
Seen,  which  I  ne'er  again  shall  see,  did  bknd 
Strangely  and  brokenly  with  ghastly  things, 
Such  as  we  bear  in  childhood,  scorn  in  youth. 
And  doubt  in  manhood,  save  when  seen.    At  last 
I  awoke, — ^remember'd  in  some  minutes  where 
I  was ;  and,  while  the  clock  toll'd  twelve,  saw— what 
Quite  'woke  me,  if  before  waking  was  doubtfuL 
The  moon  shone  in  the  di8mber,*Huid  I  beheld 
The  door  distinctly  open-nand  a  shape 
Steal  in — ^I  say  steal,  not  that  its  steps  wanted 
Majesty,  or  that  all-o'erawing  motion 
Which  heralds  worth,  but  firom  its  noieelessness. 
Its  lifdessneas,  I  might  say ;  not  an  e<^ 
Rung  to  its  tread,  or  whisper'd  to  its  bi«ath  ;— 
Dark  was  her  face— for  'twas  a  woman's  form,— 
Dark  as  is  night's — ^when  crested  with  the  crescent — 
But  by  the  fordiead's  locks,  the  downward  eyes,' 
And  dieek  quite  shaded>— Hshe  on  sleeping  earth 
Xxwks  down  and  smiles  in  Indian  loveliness. 
So  dark  was  {hat  face,— but  'twas  in  the  dark« 
Or  in,  at  most,  only  Uie  room's  half  Ikht : 
Into  the  moonshine  she  came  on, — and  there 
That  visage  sweet  showed  duskier,  for  heaven's  gleam 
Her  light  loose  lawny  vestment  silver'd<— so 
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CoiitmtiD|(  Ihe  brvwn  bctnty  of  her  fte*. 

Oh.  what «  fiioe  that  wn!— ideal  tnPih 

Ne  er  poised  10  Justly  the  well-mated  featuMK-- 

All  moulded  as  in  England's  haimiest  eoontry. 

Where  man's  eye  roams  bewitdi'd.*-But  nan^  of  fUr^ 

If  cold  and  pale  mean  hir,  heam'd  through  the  lose 

Of  her  rich  royal  dieek :  And  on  her  front. 

Though  lofty  and  nolish'd,  no  pore  pearl  had  faar'd 

To  himg  outriyall'a,— -save  it  hung  too  near 

The  pearly  lakes  where  her  Mack  eye-halls  swam ; 

Nay,  they  swam  not:  Fix'd  and  serene  they  gleam'd 

Through  her  complexion's  dear  aad  doudlass  hasel— 

And  under  her  blaek  but  eftnly  bent  brows-^ 

And  over  her  bloshy  that  on  the  bright  brown  skin 

Bloom'd  like  a  rose-bush  in  a  hyacinth  bed. 

fiUu:k  as  the  bramblebcrry-*H)r  her  ayes— 

The  long  wreathed  looks,  some  bndded,  on  her  head 

Were  knotted, — and  her  Tory  face  had  Uanch'd, 

But  for  the  thin  white  snowy  gown,  which  clung. 

In  small  folds,  her  dark  billowy  breaats  about — 

And  little  low-curved  shoulden— and  slifl^t  waist— 

And  roundly,  slowly  tapering  limbs— and  last 

Flow'd  back  ftom  one  bare  forward  foot,  so  small. 

So  delicate,  it  seem'd  to  spot,  not  hide. 

The  moonlit  floor  below  it.    Not  my  first— 

My  second— or  third  glance  caught  the  wh^le  grace 

Of  that  unworldlike  statue  that  stood  rooted 

In  the  mid  chamber,  with  the  sorcery  g^m 

Of  its  so  stirless  eyes,  endudning  me 

In  wonder  and  in  awe  there.    Fear's  chill  damp 

Impearl'd  my  brow,— but  yet  my  quiyering  lip 

Bum'd  with  that  queenlike  diost's  so  marvellous  beauty 

On  which  I  gazed.    She  spake  no  word  to  me — 

She  made  no  sign,  but  gaaed  me,  as  I  were 

A  thing  of  naught :  ^n  lift  her  face,  as  out 

On  the  sky  to  look ;  but  her  black  lifeless  eyes 

Unseeing  seem'd,  and  on  their  orbs  the  Ught 

Smote  and  sate  stirlessly.    But  mine  methought 

Would  crack  their  strings,  so  stndn'd  they  after  that 

Superior  essence  bodied  in  my  presence. 

She  moved  towards  the  altatwtable,  and  sigh'd, — 

She  bow'd  her  head  4n  praver,  and  shghtly  sobb'd  ; 

She  look'd  up  to  the  cradnx  and  smiled-*- 

The  inline  of  the  crucSbc,  that  from 

The  holy  cross  seem'd  smiling  on  her  worship : 

And  I  meanwhile  could  move  not  from  my  place, 

Such  influence  was  upon  me ;  nor  mine  eyes 

Could  from  the  w^te  curve  of  her  kneeling  figure 

Unlock  themsdves.    Her  silent  orisons. 

It  seems,  were  finish'd ;  far  the  spirit  raised 

Up  the  dusk  splendour  of  her  meek  mild  face, 

Tne  eyelids  as  before  widedrawn,  the  eves 

Gleaming  in  ghostly  fixedness.   Jl  couot 

Stood  by  the  further  wainscot ;  thither  moved  she : 

There  those  luxuriovs  limbs  were  loosdy  laid — 

Modestly  wimpled,  save  one  d0gant  aane : 

She  slept,  or  ratker  seem'd  to  sleep ;— her  lips 

Murmuz'dr-^as  ifhou^  she  were  a  crsaturs  of  mind — 

WiUi  sounds  of  melody,  but  not  quite  meaning ; 

And,  as  Uiey  sunder'd,  lo  !  like  daidea  wreathed 

'Mong  red  carnations,  lay  within  their  red 

The  ^ossy  teeth.    I  durst  sot  stir.    I  durst 
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Sctroe  draw  my  bcMth ;  while  there  her  wary  bcMom 
So  like  a  woman's  heared,  that  wonder  whkper'd  me, 
**  Oh !  have  not  ifiritaliMrta  like  women's  too  ?*' 
And  bng,  and  eagerly,  and  fleiily 
Igtiedy  and  love  grew  in  me ;  while  that  fear 
Wmch  ices  boldest  hearts  in  fleshless  dk  senoes 
Could  not  aUay  this  fereridi  frenzTj  wnich 
Is  thus  part  of  me  ever.    Long,  oh !  long 
I  fed  on  that  sweet  vision ;  soon — too  soon 
It  rose^ — but  still  her  open  eje  was  settled^ 
And  still  her  step  was  ailky  silent^  and 
Her  mouth  still  deadly  mute ;  and  through  the  door 
Past  she.    The  supernatural  strength,  which  braced  me 
Through  ihat  strange  interyiew,  was  looaen'd.    Dim 
Wax'd  my  weak,  reding,  and  o'erstrained  eyes ; 
I  tA&wei^i,  and  I  sieken  d,  and  I  sank 
Swooning  upon  the  floor ;— and  when  I  rose. 
The  dappled  east  was  n^iening  with  red  mom. — 
Hast  thou  not  heard  enough  r  is  not  my  tale 
Long  enou^ — horrible  enough  to  thee,  my  brother  ? 
Who  seest  Reginald  de  Rdne  a  slave 
To  Uiis  most  bopdess,  awful,  unearthly  passion. 
Which  beats  within  my  bosom— fed  how  stron^^y. 
Which  bums  beneath  my  temples— feel  how  fierody. 
Till  at  the  last,  nor  is  that  last  long  hence. 
It  must  wear  out  and  eat  away  the  day 
Which  cases  soul  and  intellect.    Then  I 
Shall  become  like  to  thee,  sweet — sweet — sweet  spirit. 
And  like  as  poor  polluted  man  can  be ; 
And  find  thee  out,  and  be  with  thee,  and  lie 
In  the  Eden  of  thy  lore^    Why — ^why  not  now  ? — . 
Oh,  did  I  call  thee  fiend  ?  or  think  thee  aught 
Save  angd  ?  I  am  mad,  and  thoult  forgive  me. 
When,  when  shall  I  come  to  join  thee  ? 

Rob.  Brother,  brother. 

This  is  some  dream.   Ye  dept;  ye  dreamt  ve  woke ; 
But  woke  not  truly  till  ye  dreamt  ye  swoon  d* 
What  further  ? 

Reg.  Further,  Robert  ?  why  this  further. 

Wake  from  that  dream  I  never  shall.    Whosoe'er 
And  whenoesoe'er  that  spirit  that  enthrals  me— 
My  bdng  is  bound  to  hm  eternally— 
The  living  to  the  dead  it  may  be,  but 
Bound  notwithstanding ;  bound — till  both  be  dead. 
Or  rather  living  both.    Oh !  for  that  death. 
When  I  shall  be  re-bom  I  When  will  it  come? 

Rolh  Brother,  go  watch  again  another  night. 
Wake  in  right  earnest;  sleep  through  all  to^ay ; 
Take  opium  that  ye  may  so,  if  'tis  needful ; 
But,  watch  and  wake  to-night ;  and  pray  to  Christ 
To  ward  both  waking  fallades  and  wild  dreams. 
Then  if  this  spirit  show  herself  again— 
On  the  third  night  together  we  will  watch ; 
And--if  to  my  yet  unwon  siftht  it  come— 
We  will  address  it,  Resinal^  and  leara 
The  purpose  of  its  walking. 

Reg*  Robert,  Robert, 

Thou  bdmest  my  swe  soul.    Then  I  shall  see  her —  . 
See  her  again.    To-morrow  may  take  thought 
For  what  oonoemeth  it ;  but  tlus — this  ni^^t 
Is  at  the  worst  mine  own. 

J<ob.  SUy,  Reginald!  , 

15 
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Mm  ROMBBT  BOCCDALX. 

He  will  not  ;«-ciira  bin,  iinmi  I  CHi !  if  thk  be^ 
A  spirit  goody  and  not  a  datsaoy  it  viil  aot 
Snzo  tempt  bin  en  t»  each,  mad  mkery. 

SCSNB  V>^The  Ormhty. 

SiE  RseiirALB  Bockdalb  dc  Rimi. 

Again  upon  one  bemr,  am  pkeey  ene  yama, 
Ifperaon  I  may  call  what's  iooerpotealy 
My  destSny  aeems  hangfoe^    Spifit^  spint, 
IVilt  thou  not  eome  ?^--Ob  I  mm  it  ie  Miieihomr; 
MThy  but  for  one  abort  boor  dest  tfioo  ddni  walk 
Before  the  eyes  of  mortals  ?  Ah  i  a  mortsE 
Am  I  ?  or,  if  a  mortal^  am  I  man. 
Who  thna  ana  separated  tnok  aQ  man. 
By  mystery  of  this  fierce-  affbctiMi,  wbfiBh, 
Told  to  their  ears,  would  seent  unnatoral  ^ 
Is  it  not  so?'— ah  I  that  ifaougfat  I  cannot  brook^ 
Thitherward  dare  Motlbek:  lonljrlbel 
That  this  deky  is  hortiflc«    Stars,  okl  beasme;^ 
Planets,  hear  as  ye  wander;  for  ye  sure 
Meet  her  hixuriant  fimtt  come  floating^  1^ 
Your  jewell'd  canr,  and'  by  the  diamond  aeata 
Of  yon  your  tbovMmd  sistering  stars, — their  orba 
Passing  in  g^ory,  and  your  own  in  fleelneas  ;*— 
Yeangdaof  Iieavcn'abo8ts>cloudnot<*-oh]  dood  nat, 
Lest  despair  whisper  me  yon  akfes  do  frown  ; 
Echo  my  pravers  up  to  (Bod'a  aappbire  thnoe  ; 
Let  me  not  dkeated  be  by  a  mad  tota 
Of  what  eziata  not ;  or,  if 'twere  no  dream 
Of  fancy  or  of  slumber, — )»  not  diese 
Put  up  for  naught"  tboae  supplicadons  yagoe 
Of  mine  for  pity,  fbr  the  leare  to  keep 
This  passion,  wmch  is,  eyen  as  my  heartfa  blood. 
Mine  aodon'a  vital  springs    Syen  thou|[h  I  wear 
Mj  heart  away  with  lon^K  and  my  lifb. 
Still  let  me  long  and  loye,  tfll  I  become 
Akin  to  her  pure  nature ;«— if  indesd 
Ere  then  fate's  chaitt  across  my  hayen  of  hope 
Beudrawn ;  eyen  ao  my  destiny  hath  a  breeae 
Will  driye  me  on  that  bar,  thoii^h  diere  I  split: 
So  be  it.    Oh  1  how  loudly  this  room's  aiknea 
Speaka  of  her  saintlike  presence ;  and  yon  oooeh 
where  lay  her  loirely  form,<«-eD  fbr  eehpsing 
All,  mind  e'er  moulds — or  pencil  painta^-or  diisel 
Caryes,  or  hath  carved,  the  Parian  stone  to.    Thee, 
Sweet  sofa,  I  ma^  kiss,  where  her  cheek  theepress'd 
With  the  ethereal  blush,  and^witfa  the  unworldly 
Cleamesa  of  her  complexion  doak,  yet  deqily 
Tinging  with  loye's  U^tkt,  what  hearts  la^  aereon.^ 
Come  to  mine  arms,  tnou  graoeftd  ghoat;  immortal, 
Come  to  a  mortal's  arms,  and  find  within 
Their  clasp  how  fond  a  heart  doth  pant.    Coma  quick. 
Hark !  that's  the  clock,«^why  loiteradie?  three  .  .  •  four; 
Must  I  but  once  behold  thee>  and  that  once 
Past— past  already?  eight . . .  nine  . . .  tm.   Strike ^nioker. 
Ye  hours ;  she  will  not  come ; — twelve ! ...  no,  she  comes  not. 
Misery !  misery !— and  I— 'tia  I 
Haye  duned  tlwefirom  thy  chapd,  sainted  soul.^ 
Vol.  XVIII.  S  M 
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Will  not  the  madnets  ML  on  me^whieh  hlU 
On  those  that  soar  beyond  earth's  atmoe{4iere  ? 
Will  not  the  cold  of  utter  solitude 
Freeze  up  my  heart-inprings  ?  and  ^  furnace-fire 
Of  utter  solitude^  both  round  me  and  o'er  me^ 
With  buzzing  spectres  populous^  broil  my  brain^ 
Who  thus  have  dared  unhallow  with  rank  breath 
The  air  that  she  deign'd  breathe ;  the  honoured  place 
Wherein  that  disembodied— or  unbodied— 
Intelligence  (whichever  she  might  be) 
Lower  d  hersielf  to  live  some  minutes  far 
From  the  sweet  soxig  of  her  compatriot  g^ries— 
From  the  sweet  smile  of  God's  aU-sovereign  splendour  ? 
Shall  not  my  limbs  be  blasted^  or  my  throat 
Be  strangled,  by  some  unseen  vengeance-arm 
Suddenly,  for  mine  impious  boldness? — Here*- 
Here  then—- upon  this  couch  I'll  meet  my  doom> — 
Where  thou,  my  unworldly  love,  hast  blest  my  d6ath«>bed. 
Shudder  not — snudder  not,  O  my  fragile  frame. 
For  thou  hast  well  deserved  it. 
(The  Ghost  of  the  Oratory  enters.y^UM. !  'tis  she ; 
Sudden,  and  by  falling  £oot  or  fluttering  robe 
To  the  for«ever-watdiful  ears  of  echo 
Unharbinser'd.    Die  not,  my  heart,  away. 
It  will  chul — will  my  forehead — with  the  drq^is 
Of  this  unearthly  awe  that  dews  the  air 
Of  spectral  night ; — ^why  should  it,  when  such  grace 
Guideth  her  motions-^and  such  meekness  hangs 
Those  dark  locks  o'er  her  hidden  downward  eyes  ? 
She  stays  not  now,  though ;— stands  not ;— 4ook8  not  up 
To  yon  calm  sky.    But  to  the  crucifix 
Kneel8-=-why  so  soon?  yet,  <Ai  \  how  beauti^l 
Bends  backward  that  hire  footsole  as  she  kneels  ;— 
Thou  on  the  cross,  oh,  bear  her  I  even  as  thou 
Hearest  her  on  th^  throucj— when  in  its  light 
She  kneels  seraphic  mid  thy  seraph  court 
The  loveliest  as  the  purest.— Ah  I  she  rises ; 
Hither  she  comes :— Ha  !*— and  I've  made  her  couch 
My  seat ; — now  nears  the  horror  of  my  doom, — 
I  cannot  stir,  yet  how  shall  sit  here?  how 
Shall  flesh  ana  spirit  thus  together  be, — 
Together  be — yet  flesh  not  1^  annihilate, 
As  water  dropped  on  flref — I  cannot  stop- 
Yet— tt;(nrW  I  fly— how  can  1}  tax  k  bond— 
Man  may  not  break — confines  me.    Horror,  horror. 
Why — when  the  thing  I  love  draws  nigh— wUt  Ihou 
Gather  my  gasping  breath  so  ?  Yet— yet  tremble. 
Vain  flesh,  and  too  far  venturous.    Sees  she  me  ? 
Her  head  hung  down  still,  and  her  eyes  still  hid, — 
Will  she  walk  nearer,  and  not  look  me  dead  ? 
Seated !— by  me ! — and  yet  my  weak  nerves  palsied  ? 
Come  nigher— closer  to  this  end  of  the  couch, — 
One  cannot  longer  this  endure,  but  must 
Bury  one's  fears-^^r  bend  to  them.    Wbat !  what ! 
Will  she  recline  then  ?  and  doth  lay  her  head 
On  the  warm  heart  that  loves  her? — What  is  this 
I  feel — pride  ?  pleasure  ?  pain  ?  or  terror  ? 
Ay ! — do  her  temples  beat  ?  her  heart  perhaps 
Beats  too  with  what  looks  so  much  like  to  life. 
It  does.    And  this  to  me  then,— that  I — I 
Should  bear  thy  bright  head  on  my  bosom  true  ? 
Oh !  earth-entrancing  ecstasy !  sweet,  sweet  mouth. 


Ambrosial  breathiiig  cup, — may  I  not  dp 
Thus  from  thy  burnish  d  rose-crown'd  brim  that  portion 
Of  the  dear  nectar  of  thy  mutual  kiss 
Which  mantleth  there  in  foretaste  of  Elydiun  } 
Moist  with  the  honey-dew  of  life>  lier  lip 
Throbs  thrillingly  t}m)ugh  mine.    Oh^  Reginald  ! 
Happy — ^happy  Reginald  !  could  this  but  h^t ! — 
But  on !  I  fear  to  part  upon  this  forehead 
Her  serpentine  ana  sable  locks,  l^t  there 
I  see  those  lifeless  eyeballs,  which  too  well 
Tell  me  she  is  not  of  my  feather^— God ! 
Sure— sure  it  is  not  blasphemous  in  me 
Thus  to  lore  this  thy  heavenly  creature.— -Nay, 
How  can  I  gaze  on  ner^  and  not  90}  Yet 
Thou  hast  given  to  me  to  gaze  on  her. — And  how  .... 
Why  should  I  deem  it  is  profane  to  love 
Thus  whom  one  day  I  must  resemble,  whom 
One  day  perhaps  thou'lt  make  me  a  mate  unto  ? 
Quick,  quickly  be  it !— -Alas  !  her  fiesh  is  cold — 
Yet  'tis  not  clay-cold ;— and  there  surely  danceth 
A  somewhat  human  heart  in  this  dear  liosom, 
'Tween  whose  soft  breasts  lie  nestling  fervent  love 
And  maiden  modes^  embracingly. 
Though  tremble  and  kindle  all  the  fiery  fibres 
Of  my  transported  frame ;  yet  what  an  awe 
Doth  halo  this  pure  figure ! — Strange,  strange  lot ! — 
To  love — ^and  love  not  one  of  this  earth's  daughters. 
But  one  who  hath,  they  say,  time  out  of  mind 
Walk'd  thus  this  diamber's  precincts  I — Can  1  shake 
Delirimn  so  delicious  from  my  brain — 
Such  superhuman  boldness  from  my  heart } 
No,  no,  I  love—and  will  love— whatsoever 
That  luxury  cost.  And  canst  not  thou  love  too. 
Loveliest  and  best  beloved  ?  Canst  not  thou 
Find  in  thy  breast  the  jewel,  ^at  shall  ripen 
Under  the  sunny  alchemy  of  love. 
To  outshine  the  fdse  passion  wh^eto  man 
Is  fool  enough  sometimes  to  give  love's  name. 
Love's  thrice — thrice  holy  style  ?— Ha !  what  is  this  ? 
A  ring  upon  thy  finger  ? — I  will  have  it. 
Though  the  owning  thereof  blast  roe.— Come, ' 
Delicate,  round,  smooth,  dainty  darling  finger. 
Forgive  the  robbery ;  for  ^e  sp^i^  Aali  hang 
Upon  the  faithfuUest  heart  that  ever  vow'd 
lignite  passion  to  a  finite  being,   '     ' 
As  I  unto  an  infinite  now  swear 
Love  deathless  as  herself. — ^Alas !  alas  1 
She  stirs — she  raises  her— wilt  thou  away. 
Sweet — wilt  thou  from  me,  angel  ?— . . .  Out  upon  me ! 
Who  taught  me  this  half- wooing  }  Fie— fie-^fie ! 
Let  my  long  whispering  rise  to  outspoken  vows. 
Spirit,  hear  me !— nay,  no  violence :  I  must  not 
Force  her  to  hear— or  speak  to  me— or  stay. 
May  be  this  is  the  high  price  of  her  presence- 
May  be  it  is  Ae  hard  trial,  whereon  hangs 
Our  at  all  meeting— mistress  of  my  c^irit. 
My  mistress,  and  my  spirit.— Stem,  stem  law. 
To  have  thee  dumb.  On!  in  her  own  good  time 
My  thoughts  sure  she  will  answer ;  ana  on  my  heart 
The  melMly  pour  of  her  mdlifiuous  lips. 
Alas !  ag^  I  am  left.— Her  ring  I  h^e,  though  ; 
And  yet— not  that  alone :  have  f  no  power 
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To  trace  her^  whither  dtiAUen  she  hath  eone 
To  guide  me.  'Twas  the  le^enl  oorrider 
She  glided  down.  Mynterioos  magic  hetng^ 
I'll  follow  thee^  though  death  ataml  in  my  way  i 

SC£N£  wLm 

GlULIANA.     MAStSa  ROBEST  BoClBALb 

Giu,  Dear  Robert,  go  not. 

Bob.  Giulianay  I  mutt 

Giu.  Nay^  dearest  lore,  I  pray  thee,  dare  k  not 

Rob.  There  is  no  dangv^—be  there  then  no  fear  ^— 
What  dread'st  thou,  lore  ? 

Giu.  Ah !  Robert,  know'st  thou  Love, 
Tet  dreamest  he  can  otherwise  than  dread. 
Even  where  there  were  bo  danger  ?  But  here  tfieie  it. 
Else  Reginald  wtmld  not  delay  returning : 
Peril  thm  is.  Noon,  eve,  and  nig^t,  flBid  mom 
Have  overflown  oar  watciiing  eyes,  waoe  dawn'd 
The  day  tiiat  should  have  dosed  his  second  visit 
Let  me,  dear  Rob^let  me  j^vail  on  tfaee. 
My  msdcap  love,  to  tempt  it  not. 

Rob.  GiuUsBiy 

Think  v6  the  Inrethren  that  rode  side  bv  side 
Throned  Chreci's  marvellous  thunders,  fetlodc  deep 
In  free  Frendi  Uood  ^— they  who  have  side  by  sijle. 
At  Poitiers— off  Eduse— on  Halidown— 
Eadi  for  the  leopards  stood—and  for  his  lifb. 
And  for  his  deafer  brother^s?  • .  • .  shall  not  we 
One  by  the  other  sttdc  till  death  ?—4hoiic^  all 
The  devilry  of  all  ^e  deepest  bdl 
Do  gird  ti^  father's  castle— go  I  wilL 

Giu.  Wny  thou  need'st  go,  I  see  not.  Sure  thcke  are 
Enough  of  ffrooms  and  servifl^-men,  to  send 
And  scour  Uie  land  for  leagues,  without  my  losing 
Brother  end  betroth'd  at  onee,  by  one  Mi  tnsk 
Of  Sathan's.— By  these  tears,  Rob,  stay  1 

Rob.  Gioliaiial 

And  is  this  thou  advisest  me  to  shame 
My  name— the  name  that  shall  be,  should  be  thine— > 
With  cowardice  F  What  h  By  Aumsrye's  dauchter's  lips 
Is't  that  these  milkmaid  thou^dits  are  utter'd  f-*No  I 
Some  basebom  witdi  Giuliana  s  witching  £ioe 
Hath  stolen,  to  counsel  what  eadi  noble  line 
Of  that  high-qiuited  countaianoe  belies. 
Or  is  it  thy  dear  love— yea !  detf  asfond — 
For  Robert,  hath  made  thee  fnrget  tl^sdf  ? 
Come  to  mfaie  amn    come— on  my  fiSthful  heart 
Fall,  as  I  thns  before  thee  kneeL  Come,  oome^ 
Dear— let  me  kiss  back  that  fine  forehead  to 
Its  native  courage,  as  I  loss  and  kiss 
This  darling  hand-HRrith  thanks. 

Giu.  Sir,  as  ve  covet 

Those  kisses  henceforth ;  as  ye  hope  Uiat  hand ; 
And  as  ye  priie  this  heart  ye  chaae  and  wfoti  with 
So  cruelly,—  •  • .  fbrego  your  pttrpose.  Dream  ye 
That  I  wiU  wed  one,  who  of  bis  l&?e's  pleasure, 
Studied  and  her  wishes  gratified— but  talks? 
''  Deeds,"  ahr,  »  hot  words,"  hath  been  my  motto :  Woukl 
It  were  also  thine. 
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Fail'd  brotherhood  and  fioesdihip  «l  the  pfach  ? 
Ye  see^  loye>— do  ye  not  ?-^I  ottmot  ebtooe 
But  go. 

Qiu.    .  Choose  nttf  then^  or  to  go^  air. 

Roh.  Sweedns^ 

That  were  hard  diotoe  indeed.    Prot>oie  k  not 

Giu»  I  am  eorry^  dr^  it  i>  hard.  I  had  thought 
So  high  of  Master  Buckdide  as  to  cteeiki 
His  ml  were  weaker  than  his  love.  I  thank  him 
For  teaching  me  to  know  iil]rself«-A  woman— 
Andj  as  it  seekas—^a  vain  one. 

Rob.  Mistren  mine^ 

How  can  I — In  the  silken  cord  of  Ioto, 
And  seal'd  with  passion's  ring— hind  np  my  name 
To  be  a  title-deed  of  infamy 
Unto  my  children  ?— Can  I  but  forcRO^ 
Lady,  at  whatever  foice  of  heart  and  head. 
Which  both  nrast  become  shattered  by  thy  loss*^ 
Can  I— eyen  these  at  stake— bnt  fly  tlie  stylo 
Of  coward,  false  friend,  foul  knight,  traitor  proted^ 
And  all-disnatared  brother  ? 

Giu*  Uoberty  Bobnt^ 

Think  not  these  tears  are  from  a  melting  souL 
They  fall  for  thee ;— fie  on  thy  hollow  j^on  I 
Fie  on  thy  lips  that  swore  they  did  Interpret 
A  lovinff  neart,  yet  garbled  the  harsh  language 
'Twould  hold-^  out  it  plainly  spoke  i— Fie^  fie 
On  me  that  credited  thou  loyed'st  me* 

Rob.  Oh !  loye  I  not  ?— ^witness,  these  watery  eyes  I^^ 
Witness,  this  heart*  thou  can'st  not,  dearest^  see> 
Which,  agitated,  weeps  its  tears  of  blood 
Far  faster  than  thine  own  &11 1*— Witness'  ■  witness^ 
Whaterer  is  Worth  swearing  by — ^whateyer 
Can  damn  forswearing^— waetller  I  love  aot ! 

Giu.  And  yet  can'st  leave  me  ? 

Bob.  And  yet  fiHU^>  Iove>  Inye  thee. 

Giu,  Do  it  then*  with  the  p6lialty  diereon 
Impendmg.  For  though  w^  I  have,  to  see 
Mine  influence  Uttk^  and  thy  love  still  less ; 
Woman  although  I  be  in  heart  and  hea^ 
Man  still  I  am  m  spirit ;  nor  will  link 
Mine  own  nor  yet  anotheif s  dearest  hopte 
To  disappointment^*^  uniting  me 
With  one  whose  will  is  not  as  my  will ;  tat 
Can  sacrifice  itself  to  a&y  othcr^ 
Though  otherwise  thit  othcr*s  ftare  milst  \gctm 
To  deadly  agony.-**^,  speak  I  oalinly  ? 
Well— I  mean  fixedly«-'>^h,  tioberft,  fioberi ! 
WhyeanlHotpersaadethee?    Tempt  ilot  God  I 

R)b.  I  tempt  not  6ed  by  fHbndabi^,  truth,  and  faiUi,— 
I  tempt  not  God  by  manliness  and  worth,*^ 
I  tenml  nol  God  bv  Warthntililg  not  waa^  hoiitfnr, 
Whicn  staining*  ■  tf  ightlics%  deat^^I  were  unworthy 
Thine,  sweet,  or  any  womah's  khre  i  and  which 
To  stain  thou  wilt  not  witting^  ask  me.— True^ 
The  honour  of  simple  Master  Robert  Buckdale 
May  seem  a  small  thing,  lady,  in  Uiine  eyes ; — 
To  Master  Buckdale's  wlfej  it  must  be  dear,  though— 
Whoever,  whencesoever,  however  high 
She  be. — ^Albeit  thee  I  am  far  below 
In  rank— in  worthier  requisites  still  more  90^^^ 
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More  worthless  still  I  will  not  make  me :  and  even 

As  I  am  now^  tiiat  woman  were  unworthy 

My  love>  or  any  dae'^— whose  love  were 

To  buy  at  such  a  price : — Such  thou  art  not — 

My  joy,  my  pride>  my  pleasure,  my  whole  world. 

My  darling,  my  adored  one — ^whom  I  love 

Too  well  to  lower  me  in  thy  heated  esteem. 

By  doing  what  a  moment  hence  thoult  blush 

Giuliana's  love  should  have  been  ask'd  to  do. 

Giu.  Ye  will  go  then  ? 

JRa6.  Oh,  shall  I  not? 

Oiu.  Thou  knowest 

Best  thine  own  choice :  I  can  but  know  from  thee ; 
And  thou  hast  not  forgiven  me  enough 
The  ten4>ting  thee  to  what  thou  thinkest  wrong. 
To  have  yet  trusted  thy  resolve  to  me. 
But,  if  thou  goest,  Robert,  what  doth  bar 
But  I  ride  over  with  thee  to  the  castle  ? 

Mob.  Only  my  fears,  sweet  girl ;  only  my  love. 

Out.  But  mine  for  thee — ^it  seems,  Rob-Hure  to  be 
Over-ruled ;  why  not  thine  for  me  ? 

Rob.  Because 

Mine  are  most  reasonable. 

Giu.  Oh  I  your  servant**- 

How  so,  sweet  lord ! 

Bob.  Why,  art  thou  not  a  woman  ? 

I  mean  not  thou'rt  less  reasonable  therefor  ; 
But  sure  not  strong  enough  to  cope  widi  danger. 
And  too  much  worth  to  be  so  risk'd  in  it. 
Think,  Giuliana,  think  thou  art  a  woman. 

Giu.  And  if  we've  fiends  to  face,  why,  why  not  woman 
As  reasonably  as  man  ?  unless,  forsooth, 
Man  be  more  pure— -more  holy. 

Rob.  Which  he  is  not. 

Giu.  For  Resinald  thou  hadst  fear ;  and  shall  not  I 
Fear  too  for  Robert  ?  What  is  there  thou  durst 
For  him,  I  should  not  dare  for  thee  ?  Is  it  man  ? 
Giuliana  fears  not  man,  while  thou  wilt  guard  her.— 
Is  it  hell  ? — ^hell  walks  not  visible  at  noonday, 
Whate'er  is  met  at  midnight. — I  must  take 
My  moming^s  ride^  and  ride  I  will  witii  thee : 
That's  settled. 

Rob.  But  thy  Esther  ? 

Giu.  O I  my  father. 

If  he  hath  no  dislike  to  Btrangers  going. 
Will  pardon  sure  his  daughter.    I  shul  be 
A  true  child  of  the  house,  and  go  with  thee. 
Though  it  be  but  lest  thou  fly  off  with  it^ 
Ah !  Robert,  thinkest  thon  well  find  him,  dearest  ? 
Sweet  Heavens  i  I  tarust  we  shall  not  lose  thy  brbther.       ^ 

Bob.  Darling  g^l  1  how  I  love  thee !  yet  I  wish 
Te'd  not  give  me  vour  company  this  mcBiiiiig.  '  ' 

Giu.  Frankly  aUow'd ;  and  shall  as  frank  fihd  answer : 
I  vriU  in  s[dte  of  thee.    There  be  some  things 
Wherein  I  will  not  contradicted  be. 
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SCENE  VII. 

Sir  Reginald  Buckdale  de  Rbike. 

A  Ladt  swooning^, 

Ueff.  Look  up— look^  sweet  I— ob,  heayen !  how  sweetly  half 
She  doth  look  up ; — ^lancinff  her  eye's  light — fixed 
Albeit  almost  like  death — ^&ough  these  black  lashes 
And  smooth  dusk  skin^  like  love's  star  beaming  through 
A  churchyard  yew-tree  and  nicht's  dear  dark  sky : 
Look  more  like  life,  dear  eyesT— Oh>  cursed  ring  I 
For  this  was't  I  becune  nossess'd  of  thee^ 
To  scare  her  poor  sight  thus  ? 

Lad^.  Nay,  pray,  sir,  leave  me. 

12e^.  Ah!  art  thou  still  on  life?   VHiy  should  Ileave  thee  > 
The  swoon  may  yet  return. 

Lady.  It  may— it  may  ; 

Yet  go ; — ^fbr  I  feel  thy  looks  enforce  my  Uushes : 
Unsay  thy  tale,  and  sive  me  back  my  ring. 

Reg.  No !  let  me  keep  thy  ring,  and  t2ce  thon  this : 
See !  it  will  fit  thy  finger— not  thy  least. 
But  yet  thy  wedding  finger  it  will  fit— 
And  that  is  where  it  should  be. — ^For  my  tale 
Of  these  three  nights — ^in  silence  let  it  sleep  ;-— 
Though  blessed  be  those  restless  memories,  which 
Thus  oft  have  led  thee,  as  thou  sayest,  in  sleep 
So  wide  to  wander  from  thy  bower. 

Lady.  Sir  Knight, 

Leave  me — ^I  prithee. 

Heg.  Nay— why  redden  thus. 

Dear  lady  ?  whose  unquiet  sleep  uncover'd 
No  secret  of  thy  soul,  for  which  a  blush 
Could  spot  the  purest  angel's  sunny  cheek. 
Ah  1  could  I  deem,  mid  those  remembrances 
That  have  thy  slumbers  haunted,  one  slight  thought 
Hath  ere  slipt  in— of  that  so  soon  struck  heart;— 
Which,  as  thou  hurried'sf  to  thy  gondola 
Forth  of  the  crowded  Camival,  erst  breathed 
Its  vows  forth  to  thy  masqued  beauty, — ^while 
The  moon's  eye  fill'd  with  tears,  because  delay 
Thou  would'st  not  for  the  sighs  that  sought  tliiiie 
His  hot  and  hasty  sighs,  who  could  not  follow 
His  idol  then— but  kneds  befi>re  her  now^ 
Not  'neath  the  golden  Venice  sunset-^nor 
By  Venice's  blue  straits — nor  with  Venice's  words 
Of  vowell'd  music  o'er  her  small  waves  rippling,—- 
But  mid  my  native  land's  fresh  jubilant  morning— 
'Neath  opal  douds  diaotic— and  yon  sky. 
That,  like  a  breastplate's  sted  and  silver  inlay. 
Is  blue  and  white  alternate  by  the  sunbeams 
Ray'd,  as  they  shoot  im  from  the  east — Oh !  look— - 
Look  on  the  growing  glories  of  this  day^— 
This  happy,  holy,  sainted,  ffodlike  day. 
This  kins  of  days  to  me :— 4ook  on  its  promise,— 
Thoult  find  no  cause  far  fear — for  hope  a  million. 
We  both  are  youag ;— and  I  have  lands  and  rank,— 
And-^f  from  them  I  £dl— a  heart  and  hand 
Kore  vrorth,  I  trust,  than  dther, — and  to  thee 
Devoted,  dearest— Let  me  be  thy  love ;— 
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And,  oh !  be  thoa  my  bride,  my  dark-faced  beauty,— 
Even  as  thou  art  my  b?e,  my  brigbt-eyed  darling ;— - 
Surely  that  bluih  layi  me  not  no  r . . . . 

Lady.  Oh !  air,— 

I  did  not  mean  my  Uuah  to  tpeak.— 

Reg.  Those  tonea— 

Those  soft  true  penstye  tonea-^^thou  didst,  though.— -Ay ! 
'Twas  they,  that  first  betray'd  my  lovely  ghoat 
To  be  my  masquer  of  the  Caraiv al. 
So  long — BO  vainly  sought    Nov  art  Uiou  found,**** 
Strange  luck ! — an  unknown  child  of  Aumarye'a, 
Who  soua^  me  for  his  son.    Yea  ;  he  ahall  have  me  ;•*** 
If  he  wil£*-so :  if  not«*thou  idh  net  sure 
Disdain  to  fly  with  love,  and  change  Sor  bliaa 
This  doleful  desert  dwelling  ?—4iow>"Kdi !  hov 
Could  he  thus  mew  so  fair  a  fakon  here  F 

Lady^  What,  know  ye  not,— who  knew  my  sire  so  long. 
And  art  so  great  a  fkvourite  ?— Thou^^v*^how  dMiuld  ye  r 
My  mother-^-as  I  told  you,  did! not?-*-* 
Was  of  a  kingly  caate  in  India : 
She  swore  my  nther  fond— on  her  deatb-bed**^ 
He  would  not  make  hia  little  gipsy  girl 
(So  me  they  oall'd^  'mid  Burgpe's  fair  a  wonder  ; 
'Twas  kind,  thougn  weak-^pernapa  unwise— ncas  yet 
'Mid  Europe's  hau^^  sons  shouU.  I  be  made 
A  gaze  for  observaoon.— Thia  he  swore— 
Allhe  did  swear, — he  knew  not  what  he  swoie ; 
And  his  kind  heart,  'mid  all  the  luxuriea 
He  heaps  on  my  loved  loneliness,  oft  sighs 
Because  he  hath  so  sworn.    And  now  he  purposed—^ 
Giuliana  wedded,  whom  I  merely  know 
From  his  aye  pndsing — that  we  two  should:  tnni 
To  that  dear  East,  wtere  I  was  born  and  bred. 
And  whence  had  but  juat  jein'd.  his  eager  love,— 
When  first  we  met^  8ir>  in  the  Place  San  Maioow 
There  wisheth  he  to  die ;  there  in  hia  first 
Love's  grave  to  lie  he  longeth,  and  there  befirae 
He  &lls  aaleep,  to  see  me  blest.-*»Aught  else 
Is  there  that  you.  would  hear  ? 

Reg.  Tea :  one  diinn^whether 

With  me  it  ia  diat  he  may  aae  diee  bleat  ? 

Lady.  Oh,  Reginald  1— for  ao  ye  say  they  call  yen- 
I  have  confess'd  ye  were  renemlier'd  sinee 
That  earlieafc  hour  o£ 

Reg.  Seeing  and  of  loving? 

Of  seeing  and  of  Joving  on  thy  pari  r 
As  upon  mine  of  loving  without  aeeing-*- 
Though  not  without  some  suing,  that  I  might 
See  and  love  better. 

Lady*  Whidi  I  granted  not; 

An  English  taste  can  tell  the  reaaon  why. 

Reg.  And  therefore  loved  still  better  from  not  seeing. 

Lady.  Yet  these  three  nigbta ...  the  first,  when  first  yt  saw  i 
The  second,  when  ye  sought  and  found  me  not-^ 
The  third,  when  ye  have  track'd  me  .  .  .  never,  never 
In  thought  ve've  met  the  masque  ye.plighted  troth  to. 
Nor  dream'd  of  her  ye  said  ye'd  ne'er  foget. 

Rer.  Ah  f  had'st  thou  dream'd  of  me,  as  I  of  thee,  . . . 
As  I  dream'd  o'er  on  each  of  these  three  m^ts. 
Those  Venice  scenes  again,  mix'd  up  with  all 
The  fanciful  illusions  of  this  place, .  .  . 
9 
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My  ipirity  my  riacn  wtllfer»>->ohJ  ham  blent 
Thy  Ranald  woidd  be ! 

Lady.  Would  he  indeed ! 

But— who  are  those  that  oM  JMvid  doth  let  thfougli 
Yon  shrubbery'a  idiaded  poatern  ?  "Ha  a  pair 
Moat  beauteous  and  moat  prinody. 

The  Lady.    Sir  Rxoinald  Boccdalb  di  Rsihb.    Giuliaha. 

MaSTBE  ROBBftT  BUCKOALB. 

Reg.  Ah !  I  know  them. 
Wdoome^  dear  Giuliana ;  weleome,  Rob>*-^ 
Dearest  Rob,  welcome.    'Tia  my  brother^  lady : 
And  let  me  inttrodnee  to  you,  Giuliana, 
As  to  tliee,  Maatar  BudEUad^— 4faiB  sweet  lady. 
The  ddest  daughter  of  Aumaryey  and  a  sister-^ 
A  worthy  staler  now  of  one  of  yon. 
And  soon  I  trust  of  both  ;««may  I  not  add,  lore, 
Of  both  hereafUg  by  a  double  tte,^ 
When  thou  wilt  be  my  taiother'a  brother^s  bride. 
As  not  long  henoa  my  bioiher'a  inr  bride's  sister  ? 
Kiss,  oonsMlatad  baantiaa. 

Oitf .  Ye  amaze  me. 

A  sister  never  known-HM>  strangely  fbund ! 
Moat  lovely  lady,  may  I  really  give 
The  Idsa  of  sisterhood  ?  or  doth  Sir  Reginald 
Mean  merrily  but  my  bridmoom's  brother's  wife,— 
Forgetting  tnat  I  sent  him  Ute  a  measage— 
Touching  the  cup  and  lip,  and  slip  between. 
And  that  betrothmg  makes  not  alwaya  bridegrooms. 
How  is  it,  lady  ? 

Lady.  As  ^e  first  proposed  it — 

I  think,  my  lovely,  lightsome,  laughing  sister; 
So  we  will  loss,  nor  fear  lest  iht  sun<4taina 
Of  this  my  foreign  cheek  lihould  spoil  that  fair  one. 

Rob.  Brother,  thoudeal'stin  mysteries.  Come,  dear  them. 
Can'at  thou  not  intvodnoe  me  to  a  g^oat  ? 
Pardon,  sweat  lady,  if  my  gneas  have  oaU'd 
A  bhidi  to  your  bright  cdm* 

Lady.  Wby,  paitei  I  must 

Soaliipht  a  ftnlt,  sir,  in  Sir  Regfanld's  brother. 

Jlo6.  A  sweet  avwal,  Reginald  1  and  franker, 
Giuliami,  than  methinks  I  could  have  vrrvng 
From  one  fidr  shrew  we  kaow. 

Oim.  The  dicew,  indeed, 

I  diall  be  ibroed  to  pby,  Rob,  if  ye  bar 
Yovr  riddle-eolving  biether  theve  from  speaking. 
Besidei,  ya're  aomewhat  vaiOy  to  bint  I've  pordon'd 
No  wdghtier  fndt%  air>  in  Sir  Reginald'a  brotber. 
yx  Rob.  Nay,  ye  mistake  me. 

Oitu  I  know  I  do,  and  meant  H. 

Rob.  I  knew,  ye  meant  and  knew  it. 

Oiu.  Then,  why  tell  me 

¥^hat  I  wu'waie  of?  Think,  befbre  ye  answer. 
If  that  your  rattling  tongue  wiU  give  you  leave. 

Rob.  Or  if  another  will,  fiir  dnne,  perhapa. 

Oiu.  If  ye  mean  mine,  I'd  give  ymi  leave  with  Measure 
To  think  in  alienee,  if  I  could  but  get 
A  word  in  •edgeways  te  pronounce  ra  y  leave, 
i^ome,  Reginald^-  eKcaao  my  freedom,  aiater : 
The  gentleman  was  an  old  nme  of  mine ; 
Sballlbe  be  stiU  so,  Rob^-^^oroe,  Reginald, 
Vol..  XVIII.  S  N 
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Up  to  yon  flowertwnk,  and  firotn  tlienoeenlig^ilen 
Your  poor  bewilder'd  co-mates. 

Lady*  Sister  tweet> 

Nav ;  nerein  ye  usurp  authority 
YeVe  lost,  I  rather  think ;— Sir  Reginsld, 
I  trust,  will  company  myself  indoors; 
And,  if  ye  with  to  ask  or  know  of  au^t. 
Accept  ye  hodi  a  sister's  welcome  thither* 

Rob.  Some  hows  and  whys  we  see  not  :*-but  'tis  plain. 
Whatever  mystery  we  have  yet  to  leaxn^ 
A  double  bridal  sets  all  rifi^t  asain : 
And  that,  by  hook  or  crook,  wiU  come  in  turn. 

Gui.  With  fathers  smOing  on  our  linked  hands. 
None  to  forbid  our  bans,  or  break  our  bands ; 
This  seems  most  like.  If  not— wfav,  weU-mateh'd  hearts^ 
They  say,  teach  young  heads  sundry  pretty  arts ; 
Aiid,  well  I  ween,  our  sister  and  our  brother 
Were  match'd  in  heaven  by  fate  for  one  another  ; 
So,  Rob,  unless  thou  shrink,  mayhap  well  make 
The  double  marriage  wheftof  lale  ye  spake. 

Rob.  Threat  on,  terrific  tongue ;  111  not  withdraw  my  stake. 


COct 


STILL  FABTUER  PORTIONS  OF  THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  NAN8IE  WADCB, 

TAILOR. 


A  Tkilor  is  a  man,  a  man,  a  man. 
And  a  Tailor  is  a  man. 

Old  Song, 

Portion  Fifth. 


The  sough  of  war  and  invasion  ped 
o'er  the  face  of  the  land,  at  this  time, 
like  a  great  whirlwind  ;  and  the  hearts 
of  men  died  within  theirpecions  with 
fear  and  trembling.  Tne  accounts 
that  came  from  abroad  were  Just 
dreadful  beyond  all  power  of  descrip- 
tion :  Death  stalked  about  from  nlace 
to  place,  like  a  lawless  tyrant,  and  the 
blood  oif  men  was  spilt  like  water. 
The  heads  of  crowned  kinn  were  cut 
off;  great  dukes  and  lords  tnrown  into 
dark  dungeons,  or  obligated  to  flee 
for  their  hves  into  foreign  lands,  and 
to  seek  out  hiding-plaoes  of  safety 
beyond  the  waves  of  the  sea.  What 
was  warst  of  all,  our  trouble  seemed 
a  si^ittal  one;  the  infectbn  spread 
around ;  and  even  our  ain  land,  which 
all  thought  hale  and  healthy,  began 
td  show  symptoms  of  the  plague-epot. 
Losh  me!  that  men,  in  their  seven 
aenses,  could  have  ever  shown  them- 
sdves  so  infetuated.  Johnny  Wilkes 
and  liberty  was  but  a  jdce  to  what 
was  hanging  over  our  heads,  brewing 
like  a  dark  tempest,  which  was  to 


swallow  us  up.  Bills  were  paisted  up 
duongh  ni^t,  by  hands  that  durstna' 
have  been  seen  at  the  wark  throue^ 
day ;  and  the  augents  of  die  Spirit 
of  Darkness,  calling  themselves  the 
ftiends  of  the  peqple,  held  secret  meet- 
ings, and  hatdied  plots  to  blaw  i^ 
our  blessed  King  and  Cimstitution. 
Oh  !  the  stupid  neerdoweels— but 
what  can  ye  get  out  of  fiiks  but  feci- 
ishness  ?  as  King  Solomon  wisdy  ob« 
serres.  Proverb^  chap.  viL  ver.  10. 
Yet  the  bnsineas,  thoulgh  fearsome  in 
the  main,  was  in  some  parts  amaist 
lauf;hable.  £ver^  thing  was  to  be 
divided,  and  ilka  ane  nude  alike : 
houses  and  lands  were  to  be  distribu- 
ted by  lot ;  and  the  mighty  nsan  and 
the  bmar — the  anld  man  and  the 
hobble-ae-hpjr*-the  indostrious  man 
and  the  spendthrift— the  Bwdmed,  the 
crij^le,  and  the  blind,  made  a'  iust 
fareethien,  and  alike.  Save  us !  but 
to  thipk  of  such  havers  1  J-^At  ane  of 
their  meetings,  hadden  out  at  the  sign 
of  the  Tkppet  Hen  and  the  Tankard, 
there  was  a  prime  flg^t  betwefii  Tarn* 
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my  Bowiie  theakb,  odalddTlnMh* 
im  the  dominifl  ?rith  the  booly  b«d^, 
•boat  tiieir  dimwhig  cuti,  whilk  was  to 
get  Dalkeith  Fdaoe^  and  whilk  New* 
Battle  Abbey.— Oh,  sic  rif.ntf  J ! ! 

What  was  want  of  all,  it  was  ao 
Mreed  asiddeteraiioed-oii  thingamaiig 
t$mn,  these  wise  men  of  the  North,  to 
abolish  all  kings,  deigy,  and  vdigion, 
as  havers.  Na,  n»— what  need  had 
soch  wise  pows  as  theirs,  of  beinr 
taught  or  lectured  to^  What  need 
had  sic  feelosophers  of  having  a  King 
to  rule  ower  them,  or  a  Fariiament  to 
direct  them  ^  There  was  nae  a  single 
ane  amang  their  nimiber,  that  did  not 
think  hiimidf,  in  his  own  conceit,  as 
wise  as  SokNnon,  or  William  Pitt,  and 
as  mighty  as  King  Nebucbadnessar» 

It  was  full  time  to  pat  a  stop  to  all 
such  nomense.  The  newspapers  tdU 
ed  ns  what  it  had  done  abroad,  and 
what  better  could  we  expect  from  it 
at  hame?*  Weeds  'ill  no  grow  into 
flowers  onywhere,  and  nae  man  can 
htodle  tar  without  being  defiled;  the 
first  of  whilk  comparisons  is  I  daur 
say  true,  and  the  latter  maun  be — ^for 
we  read  o^  it  in  Scripture.  Weel,  as 
I  was  saying,  it  was  a  braw  notion  of 
Uie  King  to  put  the  lp3ralty  of  his  land 
to  the  test,  that  the  daft  folk  might 
be  dismayed,  and  that  *the  danjam- 
phrey  minit  tumble  down  before  their 
betters,  wlb  windle-etraes  in  a  hurri* 
cane: — and  so  they  did. 

Siccan  a  crowd  that  day,  when  the 
namea  of  the  volunteers  cam  to  be  taen 
down!  Nae  house  could  have  hadden 
them,  even  tiiough  mony  hadna  come 
mbm  thought  to  have  got  their  names 
enxoUed.  Losh  me  1  did  they  think 
the  government  was  sae  far  gone,  aa 
to  tak  creatures  with  defimned  legs, 
and  thrawn  ned»,  and  blind  een,  and 
kashie  lips,  and  grey  hairs  on  their 
pows?  Na,  na,  tnev  were  na  putteu 
to  sic  straits ;  thougn  it  showed  that 
the  right  speerit  was  in  tbem,  and  that, 
thouga  their  bodies  might  be  defbnn« 
ed,  ttiey  had  consciences  to  direct 
them,  and  souls  to  be  saved  like  their 
Bflighbours. 

Ill  never  forget  the  first  day  that  I 
got  my  regimentals  on ;  and  when  I 
boked  myseU  in  the  bit  glass,  just  to 
think  I  wasa  sodger,  wha  never  in  my 
life  could  ihde  i&e  svatXL  of  powder, 
and  hadna  fired  onvthing  but  a  penny 
cannon  on  a  Fourth  of  June,  when  I 
WM  a  haflins  eaUant    I  thodit  my 
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throat  wad  have  been  enttit  in  the 
black  corded  stock  ;  for,  whenever  I 
lookit  down,  without  thinking  like, 
my  chi^  blade  played  dank  against 
it  «with  sic  a  aunt,  that  I  mostly 
diaekit  my  tongue  a£  And,  as  to  tlM 
soapmg  of  the  hair,  that  beat  cock- 
fig^tiiM^.  It  was  really  fearsome,  but 
I  could  scarody  keep  from  lairing 
whdi  I  glee'd  round  ower  my  shouth- 
er,  and  saw  a  lang  glaaea  leather 
queoe  hinging  for  hAlf  an  dl  down 
the  braid  of  my  back,  and  a  pickle 
horse  hair  cumtf  out  like  a  rotten's 
tail  at  the  far  end  o'^t.  And  then  the 
worsted  taisads  on  the  8houtherB--and 
the  lead  buttons— and  the  yellow  fa- 
dngs,— oh  but  it  was  grand !  I  some- 
times fancied  mysell  a  general,  and 
r'  '  [i^  the  word  of  command,  thea 
pipe-dayed  bredcs-— but  that  was 
a  sair  job  ;  mony  a  weary  arm  did  they 

S'e  me— bait,  iMiting  campstane  into 
lem. 

The  pipe-daying  of  the  breeks,  I 
was  saying,  was  the  most  fashious  job, 
let  aluie  courtship,  that  ever  mortal 
man  pot  his  hand  to.  Indeed,  there 
was  no  end  to  the  rubbing^  and  scrub- 
bing, and  brushing,  and  foiling,  and 
cleaning ;  fbr,  to  the  like  of  me,  wba 
was  nae  wed  accustomed  to  the  thing, 
the  whitening  was  continually  coming 
aff,  and  destroyinffmy  red  coat,  or  my 
Uack  kggins.  I  had  amaist  forgot  to 
speak  of  the  birse  for  deaning  out  the 
pan,  and  the  piker  for  clearing  the 
motion-hole.  But  time  eneugh  till  wc 
come  to  firing. 

B^  Sam,  wha  was  a  sergeant  of  the 
Fenables,  and  aneug^  to  have  putten 
five  Frenchmen  to  fiight  ony  day  of 
the  year,  whiles  cam  to  train  us — and 
a  hard  battle  he  had  with  mair  than 
me.  I  have  already  said,  that  nature 
never  int^ided  me  for  the  soldiering 
trade ;  and  why  should  I  hesitate  about 
confessing,  that  Sam  never  got  me  out 
of  the  awkward  squad  ?  but  I  had  twa 
three  ndbours  to  keep  me  in  counte- 
nance. A  weary  wark  we  made  with  the 
right,  left^— left,  right,— rigfat-whed, 
lelti*whed, — to  the  right  about,— at 
ease,— attention^ — by  sections,-- and 
alltheresto't.  But  then  thexeisnothing 
in  the  course  of  nature  that  is  useless  ; 
and  what  was  to  hinder  me  from  acU 
ing  as  oorderly,  or  bdng  ane  of  the 
camp-colour-men  on  head  days  ? 

We  all  cracked  vary  crouse  about 
fightmg,  when  we  heard  of  garments 
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rolled  in  b]oo4»  only  firom  tbroid ; 
bat»  ae  daxk  nighty  we  g0l  m  fleg  in 
iQber  earnest. 

Tbeie  were  siflsal-poeta  on  tlie  hilUy 
mi  and  down  aU  the  country,  to  make 
aunnf^  in  taae  of  needceeaity ;  and  I 
never  gaed  to  my  bed*  without  giving 
fireta  glee  eaitwaid  to  Falside^brae, 
and  then  anither  wetlward  to  the  Cal- 
ton*hilI,  to  aee  thai  all  the  eouhtij 
waa  quiet  I  had  jnst  pappit  in — ^it 
m%fat  be  about  nine  o  dock,— after 
being  gay  hard  drilled,  and  aahr  atween 
the  Bnoathen,  wi'  keeping  my  head 
back,  and  phtying  the  domb-beUa; 
when  lo !  and  behold,  instead  of  get* 


tinff  my  needAil  rest,  in  my  ain  bed, 
wiui  my  wtfe  and  weans,  jow  gaed  the 
beU,  and  row-de^-dow  gaed  the  drums, 
and  all,  in  a  minute,  was  confusion 
and  tmroar.  I  was  seised  with  a  se- 
vere snaking  of  the  knees,  and  a  flafiw 
ingat  the  heart  ;but  I  hurded,  with  my 
night-cap  on,  up  to  the  garret  window, 
and  there  I  too  plainly  saw  that  the 
French  had  landed — for  all  the  mgnal* 
posts  were  in  a  bleese.  This  was  in 
reality  to  be  a  Soldier!  I  never  got 
sic  a  nifpht  since  the  day  I  was  deckit. 
Then  sio  a  noise  and  hullabaloo,  in 
the  streets— men,  women,  and  weans, 
all  hurrying  throng  ither,  and  crying 
with  loud  voices,  amid  the  dark,  as  if 
the  day  of  judgment  had  come,  to  find 
ua  all  unpreMred  ;  and  still  the  belb 
ringing,  ana  the  drums  beating  to 
arms.  Poor  Nanse  was  in  a  bad  con- 
dition,  and  I  waa  weil  waur ;  she,  at 
the  fears  of  losing  me,  theb  bread- 
winner ;  and  I,  wr  the  grief  of  part- 
ing frae  her,  the  wife  of  my  besom, 
aiM  goinc  out  to  scenes  of  blood,  bago- 
neta,  and  ffunpowder,  nane  of  which 
I  had  the  least  stamadifar.  Our  little 
son,  Bengie,  mostly  grat  himsell  blind, 
pulling  me  back  by  the  cartridge-box ; 
but  there  was  nae  contending  with 
£ste,  so  ie  was  obl%edat  last  to  let  go. 
Notwithstanding  all  that,  we  beha- 
ved oursells  like  true-blue  Scotsmen, 
ealled  forth  to  fei^t  the  battles  of 
our  country ;  and,  if  the  French  had 
oome,  as  they  didna  come,  they  would 
lave  found  that  to  their  cost,  as  sure 
aa  my  name  is  Mansie.  However,  it 
turned  out  aa  weil,  in  the  meantime, 
that  it  was  a  false  alarm ;  and  that  the 
thief  Buonaparte  had  not  landed  at 
Dumbar,  as  it  was  jaloused ;  so,  after 
standing  under  arms  fbr  half  the  night, 
with  nineteen  rounds  of  ball-cartridge 
in  our  boxes,  and  the  baggage  carts 


all  loaden,  and  nady  ftoftOov  m  f 
the  field  of  batOe  ;  we  were  asnt  hania 
to  our  beds,  and  notwithsts&ding  A« 
awful  state  of  alarm  to  windi  I  had 
been  putten,  never  in  the  eonrae  oC 
my  life  did  I  en  jay  six  hoors  spundcr 
sleep ;  for  we  were  hippet  the  mom* 
ing  parade,  on  aecount  of  omr  being 
IcMpt  sae  lang  without  natmcal  reot»* 
It  ia  wiae  to  p!ek  a  lesson  even  out  o£ 
our  adversities  ;  and,  at  aU  efcata,  it 
was  at  tids  time  fiiHy  shown  to  ua  th* 
needcessity  of  our  reghnent  beog 
taught  the  art  of  firiii£^— a  laetie  to 
the  length  of  whidi  they  had  nevar 
yet  come. 

Next  day,  oat  we  were  taen  fbr  the 
whiik  purpose,  and  we  gaed  tfmwigh 
our  motions  bravely.  Pfim»— load  ■. 
handle  cartridge^— ram  down  cartridge 
-^return  bayonets — andshenlder  hoc» 
—make  ready^present— fireu.  Suca 
wss  the  confusion,  and  the  fiurry,  and 
the  din  of  the  rraort,  that  I  waa  so 
flustered  and  connised,  that,  will  ye 
believe  it  ?  I  never  yet  had  mind  to 
pull  the  tricket.  Howsomever,  I 
minded  aye  wi'  the  rest  to  ram  down  a 
fresh  cartoidge,  at  the  word  of  com* 
mand  ;  and  something  told  me  I  wad 
repent  no  doing  like  the  lave,  (fbr  I 
had  half  a  kind  of  notion  that  ^my 
I^ece  never  went  off;)  so,  when  the 
firing  waa  over,  the  oe^geant  of  die 
oonapany  ordeied  all  that  had  loaded 
meoes  to  come  to  die  firent.  I  awU- 
wcred  a  Utile,  no  being  very  son  l&e 
what  to  do;  but  some  five  or  six 
stqypit  out ;  uid  our  eoTDoral,  on  look<- 
ing  at  my  piece,  orderea  me  with  the 
rest  to  the  mmt  It  was  just  to  all 
the  world  like  an  execution  ;  us  six, 
in  the  £m»  of  the  regioBent,  in  a  littlo 
line,  going  throu^^  our  manoeuvres  i^ 
the  woid  of  command ;  and  I  could 
hardly  stand  upon  my  feet,  with  a 
queer  feeling  of  fear  and  trembliiig, 
till,  at  length,  the  terrible  moment 
came.  I  looked  stra^iit  fivrit— f or  I 
durstna  jee  my  head  about,  and  tmni« 
ed  to  the  hills  and  green  trees,  as  if  I 
was  never  to  see  natm-e  more. 

Our  pieces  were  cocked ;  and,  at  tllo 
word,  off  they  went.  Itwasanaetof 
desperation  to  draw  the  tricker,  and 
I  had  hardly  wed  shut  my  e'en,  when^ 
I  got  such  a  thump  in  the  shoulder, 
as  knodsed  me  backwards  head-over* 
beds  on  the  grass.  Before  I  came  to 
my  senses,  1  could  have  swom  I  wae 
in  another  world  ;  but,  when  I  open* 
cd  my  een,  there  were  the  men,  at  ease. 
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The  linjglMng  w»  bow  tefinUa  ; 


iMdUiBg  tlMftr  tiiUt,  bui^iing  Uke  td 
qplMi  them ;  and  mr  gnn  lying  ott  the 
grmmd,  twa  three  dl  beidre  me* 

When  I  found  myeeil  no  killed  ouft-i 
right,  I  began  to  nae  np<  Aa  1  waa 
n&bfaig  my  hreek-kneea^  I  aaw  ane  of 
the  men  gaen  forwaid  to  lift  up  the 
fiitel  j^ece ;  and  my  caze  for  the  eafie* 
ty  of  Ahera  o'crcame  the  senae  of  my 
own  peril)-— ^'  Let alan»— 4et alane :' 
cried  I  to  him,  ^' and  take  care  of  yomr« 
aeU^forit  haa  to  gang  aff  fiyetimea 
yet." 


but  being  fittle  of  a  aoldief ,  I  thodift 
in  my  idnoeencey  that  w«  ahoold  heat 
aa  mony  reporta,  aa  I  had  crammed 
caitridgea  down  her  muiile.  Thia 
waa  a  sair  joke  againat  me  £(«  a  lengUl 
of  time  ;  bat  I  tholed  it  paljentin 
consider^  cannily  within  myaeU^ 
that  knowledge  ia  obK  to  be  bon^t 
by  experience.  A  inle  anoe  diowecL 
me  the  atory  aftarwaida  in  a  jeeat  boel^ 
aa  if  it  waana  tnie !  I ! 


Sixth  Poetion. 


At  the  kinitaiing  of  our  youngeat 
bairn,  Baby^  two  or  three  remarkable 
drenamaneea  ooonrred,  whidi  it  be- 
hoyea  me  to  relate. 
'  It  was  on  a  canld  Noyember  after- 
noon ;  and  redly  when  the  bit  room 
waa  all  ledd  up,  the  fire  bkeiing 
away,  and  the  candka  Incited,  eyery- 
thing  looked  foil  tosh  and  comfortable. 
It  was  a  real  pleasnre,  after  looking 
oat  into  the  drift  that  waa  fleeing  like 
mad  from  the  east,  to  turn  one's  neb' 
inwards, and  think  that  we  hadaeiyil- 
ined  home  to  comfort  as  in  the  dreary 
season.  So,  ane  after  anither,  the  bit 
party,  we  had  inyited  to  the  ceremony, 
came  pepping  in ;  and  the  crack  be- 
gan to  get  load  and  hearty  ;  for,  to 
spcik  the  tmitb,  we  were  blmed  with 
oanny  friends,  and  a  ^ode  nog^boar- 
hood.  Notwithatandmg,  it  waa  yer7 
onriooB,  that  I  had  naendad  of  ask* 
ingdoan  Jamea  Batter,  the  weayer, 
honeat  asan,  though  he  waa  one  of  oar 
ain  elders  ;  and  in  papptt  James,  jost 
when  the  company  bad  haflins  met ; 
with  his  stocking^sleeyeson  his  arms  ; 
his  ni^it-cap  on  hia  head  ;  and  hia 
blue««tained  apron,  hin^ng  doun  be« 
fore  him,  ta  tig^t  hia  pipe  at  oar  bit 
fire. 

Jamea,  when  he  saw  hia  mistake, 
was  film  to  make  hia  retreat ;  bat  we 
wadna  hear  tdlo't,  tiUhe  camin,  and 
look  a  dram  oat  of  the  bottle,  aa  we 
tell't  him  the  no  doin^^  ao  wad  spoil 
the  wean'a  beauty,  which  is  an  anld 
freak,  (the  small-pox,  however,  after* 
wards  aid  that ;)  so,  with  much  per- 
swasioa,  he  to^  a  chair  for  a  gtiff, 
and  began  with  some  of  hia  drolls,  for 
he  was  a  derer,  humonraome  man,  as 
ye  eyer  met  with.  Bat  he  had  now 
got  far  on  with  his  Wests,  when  lo  t 
a  rap  came  to  the  doer,  and  Myaie 
whippet  away  the  bottle  under  her 


rm,  Baying  "  wheeaht,  wheeaht,  fbr 
sake  of  gudenes^  there'ji  the  mi* 
niater."* 

The  room  had  only  ae  door,  and  Ja« 
raie  mialook  it,  rinnmg  his  head,  iam 
lack  of  knowledge,  into  die  open  doi* 
set.  Just  as  the  minister  Hfred  ttieoirtaD 
door  snedc  We  were  all  now  sitting 
on  nettles,  finr  we  were  frighted  diai 
Jamie  wad  be  aeiaed  with  a  eoodi,. 
fiw  he  was  a  wee  asthmatic,  or  that 
aome,  knowing  there  was  a  thief  in  die 
pantry,  might  hurt  good  asanaera  b^ 
breaking  out  intill  a  gigg^  Howefer,. 
all  for  a  conaiderable  ume  was  gaiety 
and  the  ceremony  was  psrfi>rmedf 
little  Nancy,  oar  nieoe,  handing  the 
baim  upon  my  arm  to  reoeiyeita  nanask 
So,  we  diodit,  as  the  minister  seldooi 
made  a  long  stay  on  simikroocariona^ 
that  all  wad  paaa  off  wed  caeoi^  But 
wait  a  wee. 

There  waa  bat  ane  of  our  company 
that  hadna  cast  up,  to  wit,  Oraoea 
Paunch  the  fledier,  a  moat  worthy 
man,  but  tremendoudy  big,  and  grown 
to  the  yery  beds,  aa  waa  anoe  seen  e» 
a  wager,  that  lua  ankle  waa  gritter  tha» 
my  wans.  It  waa  really  a  pain  toall 
fedipg  Christians,  to  aee  the  weidiy 
man  wai^lin^  about,  being,  who* 
wriggled  in  hia  own  aoalea,  twoond- 
twenty  atane,  nineteen  ounces,  Dolsh 
wei^it.  Honest  man,  he  had  had  a 
sair  feig^t  wV  the  wind  and  the  aieet^ 
and  he  came  in  wi'  a  ahawl  roppinedl 
round  his  neck,  peehing  like  a  brdEen« 
winded  horse ;  so  fSdn  was  he  to  find 
a  rest  fbr  his  weary  carcase  in  our 
staffed  ddnU  pattern  dbow^diaur  by 
theflrecheek. 

From  the  aoughing  of  wind  at  the 
window,  and  the  rattling  in  the  lum, 
it  waa  dear  to  all  manner  of  compel 
hension,  that  the  night  waa  a  diamal 
ane ;  so  the  minister,  aeeing  so  mony 
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of  bis  dn  donee  folk  abimt  bim,  thocht 
fae  mk^  do  wvor  than  Tohmteer  to 
dt  itillC  and  try  our  tody— indeed  we 
wad  have  prenied  him  bmre  this  to  do 
flo  ;  but  what  was  to  come  of  James 
Batter,  wba  was  shut  up  in  the  closet, 
like  the  spies  in  the  house  of  Rahab 
the  harbt,  in  the  city  of  Jeridio  ? 

James  began  to  find  it  was  a  bad 
business;  snd  baring  been  driving  the 
shuttle  about  fimn  before  delight, 
he  was  fiiin  to  cruik  his  hough,  snd 
ftnd  round  about  him  quietly  in  the 
dsrk  for  a  chair  to  sit  down  upon, 
since  better  might  not  be.  fiut,wae's 
me !  the  cat  was  soon  out  of  the  pock. 
'  -Me  and  the  minister  were  just  arfl^ 
bargli^K  aome  few  words  on  the  doo- 
trine  of  the  camel  and  the  eye  of  the 
needle,  when,  in  the  midst  en  our  dis« 
course,  as  all  was  wheesht  and  atten- 
tire,  an  awfol  thud  was  heard  in  the 
closet,  which  gare  the  minister,  who 
thocht  the  house  had  fallen  down, 
sodi  a  start,  that  his  verr  wig  loupit 
fer  a  full  three-eifl^ts  an  his  crown. 
I  say  we  were  needcessitated  to  let  the 
eat  out  of  the  pock  for  two  reasons  ; 
firstly,  because  we  did  not  know  what 
had  nappened,  and  secondly,  to  quiet 
the  minister's  fears,  decent  man,  for 
he  was  a  wee  nervous.  So  we  made 
a  hearty  laug^  o't,  as  weel  as  we  could, 
and  opened  the  door  to  bid  James  Bat- 
ter come  out,  as  we  confessed  alL 
Sasier  said  than  done,  howsomever. 
When  we  pulled  open  the  door,  and 
took  forrit  ane  of  the  candles,  there 
was  James  doubled  up,  sticking  twa- 
fidd  like  a  rotten  in  a  snecl^trap,  in 
an  auld  chair,  the  bottom  of  which 
htA  gaen  down  before  him,  and  which, 
lor  some  craixe  about  it,  had  been  put 
out  of  the  way  by  Nanse,  that  nae  ao« 
eident  might  nappcn.  Save  us !  if  the 
deacon  bra  sate  down  upon't,  pity  on 
our  brick-floor. 

Wed,  after  some  ado,  we  eot  James, 
who  was  mair  frighted  than  hurt, 
hauled  out  of  his  hidy-hole ;  and  after 
tsldng  off  his  cowl,  and  sleeking  down 
his  £ront  hair,  he  took  a  seat  b^de  us, 
apologeesing  for  not  being  in  his  Sun-^ 
Alj^b  garb,  the  which  the  minister, 
who  was  a  free  and  easy  man,  deda* 
red  there  was  nae  occasion  for,  and 
b^ged  him  to  make  himself  easy. 

Well,  passing  ower  that  business, 
Mr  Wiggle  and  me  entered  into  our 
humours,  for  the  drappikie  was  be- 
ginninfl;  to  tell  on  my  noddle,  and  made 
me  a  little  yenturesome-^not  to  say 


that  I  was  not  a  Ittde  piiMd  to  haie 
the  minister  in  my  bit  hoosie;  so;, 
says  I  to  him  in  a  cosh  way,  *  *  Ye  may 
boieye  me  i»r  no,  Mr  Wiggie,  but 
mahr  than  me  think  yisoutofai^t  the 
best  preadier  in  the  pertth— nane  of 
them,  Mr  Wiggie^  csn  baud  the  csn* 
die  to  ye,  man/' 

''  Weedit,  weeriit,"  ssid  the  body, 
in  a  rather  cauld  way  that  1  didna  ex« 
pect,  kenning  him  to  be  as  proud  as  a 
peacock,— '*  I  dsxesay  I  am  just  like 
my  neighbours." 

This  was  no  just  so  kind,-H»  says  I 
to  him — "  Maybe  sae,  for  mony  a  ane 
think  ye  couldna  baud  a  candle  to  Mr 
Blowster  the  Cameronian,  that  whiles 
preaches  at  Lngton." 

This  was  a  strsmp  on  hisoomy  tae. 
^'  Na,  na,"  answered  Mr*  Wiggie,  im- 
ther  nettled ;  '*  let  us  diap  that  sub* 
ject.  I  preach  like  my  neighbours. 
Some  of  them  may  be  worse,  and  others 
better ;  just  as  some  of  your  sin  trade 
may  make  dothes  worse,  and  some 
better,  thaiy  yourself." 

My  corruption  was  raised.  "  1 6eaj 
that, '  said  I,  in  a  briskmanner,  whicn 
I  was  sorry  for  after, — "  I  deny  that, 
Mr  Wiggje,"  says  I  to  him;  "  I'll 
make  a  pair  of  breeches  with  the  face 
o'  day.'*^ 

But  this  was  only  a  passing  breeae, 
during  the  which,  howsomeyer,  I  hap« 
pened  to  swallow  my  thimble,  whidi 
accidentally  dippit  affmy  middle*fing- 
er,  causing  baith  me  and  the  company 
e^nerd  alurm,  as  there  were  great  fesra 
that  it  might  mortify  in  the  stomsdi ; 
but  it  did  not;  and  neither  word  no^ 
wittens  of  it  haye  been  seen  or  heard 
tell  of  from  that  to  this  day.  So,  in 
twa  three  minutes,  we  had  some  few 
good  songs,  and  a  round  of  Scotdi  pro* 
yerbs,  when  the  dock  chapfnt  deyen. 
We  were  all  getting,  I  must  confess, 
a  thocht  noisy ;  Johnny  Souter  haying 
broken  a  dram-glass,  and  WiUie  Pegs 
coupit  a  bottle  on  the  bit  table-doUi ; 
all  noisy,  I  say,  except  Deacon  Paunch, 
douce  man,  wba  had  £dlen  into  a  plea* 
sant  dumber;  so,  when  the  minister 
raise  to  take  his  hat,  they  all  raise  ex- 
cept the  Deacon,  whom  we  diook  by 
the  arms  for  some  time,  but  in  ydn, 
to  waken  him.  His  round,  oily  fece, 
guid  creature,  was  just  as  if  it  had 
been  cutoutof  a  big  turnip,  it  was  sae 
£it,  fozy,  uid  saft ;  but  at  last,  after 
some  ado,  we  succeeded,  and  he  lod^* 
ed  about  him  with  a  wild  stare,  open- 
ing his  twa  red  een,  like  Pwadoreoys* 


IB9&.2    ^^  Autobtograpfty  qfHoMiie 
tar^aakiiigwlwthjidhaiiMied?  and 
we  got  him  hoixed  up  on  bis  Itn,  ty-* 
ii^theUnediswlxaaiid  hisbuU-nedc 

Our  oompany  hadna  got  wed  out  <^ 
the  door;  andf  was  pridmff  mTielf  in 
my  hearty  about  beinff  landUord  to  lie 
a  goodly  turn  out,  when  Nanae  took 
me  by  the  ann>and  aaid,  '*  Come,  and 
aeesuchan  unyeartbly  si^t"  Thia 
startled  me,  and  I  hesitated;  but»  at 
kng  and  last,  I  gaed  in  wi'  her^  a 
thcmght  alarmed  at  what  had  h^>pai« 
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ed^and— ttygttdoos!!  there,  on  the 
easy-diair,  was  ourbonny  tortoise-shell 
cat,  Tomm^r,  with  the  red  morocco 
collar  about  its  neck,  bruised  as  flat  as 
a  flounder,  and  as  dead  as  amawkl !  1 
The  D^Mon  had  sat  down  upon  it 
without  thinking,  and  the  pnir  ani« 
mal,  that  our  bit  bairns  used  to  plav 
wi',  and  be  so  fond  of,  was  crushed 
otttoflife  without  a  cheep.  Thethiiu^ 
doubtless,  was  nae  intended,  but  it 
gied  Nanse  and  me  a  very  sair  heart. 


THE  COKBINATIONS. 


In  an  artide  on  the  Re]^  of  the 
Combination  Laws  we  intimated  our 
fear,  that  the  law  then  in  preparation 
would  be  a  milk-and-water  measure. 
This  law  has  since  come  into  opeca- 
tion,  and  our  readers  have  not  now  to 
l^am  from  us  its  character.  Mr  Wal« 
laoe  stated,  on  ita  being  brought  befira« 
Fisrliament,  that  it  probably  would  not 
go  £ur  enough  for  some  people,  who 
were  guided  by  their  jDfWndfTtf^.  This 
adoption  of  the  slang  ot  the  revolu- 
tiooary  sdiool  by  a  member  of  the 
Miniatry,  was  not,  we  think,  a  very 
seemly  matter ;  the  more  espedally, 
as  it  was  done  to  stigmatise  those 
whose  friendship  has  not  been  wholly 
nsdess  to  the  Ministry.  Mr  Wallace 
haa,  however,  we  suspect,  discovered 
by  this  time  tiiat  he  has  prejudices  as 
wdl  as  odier  people.  We  are  strong* 
ly  tempted  to  imagine,  that  beforo 
long,  he,  and  certain  of  his  coUeaguo^ 
willbe  laboriously  employed,  not  in 
smiling  at  the  prqudioes  of  others^ 
but  in  endeavours  to  remedy  the  evils 
produced  by  their  own. 

The  new  law  has  been  brought  into 
action— the  fittal  enror  of  Mr  Hume 
in  repealing  the  ooimnon  law  touching 
masters  and  servants,  and  involving 
snd^  repeal  in  impenetrable  mystery, 
has  been  rectifled->the  defects  of  that 
sage  statesman's  bill  have  been  rem&« 
died^-and  what  is  the  firuit  ?  The 
mildest  answer  that  can  be  given  is 
--Nothing.  Combinations  have  gone 
on  increasing,  the  system  has  been 


rendered  more  comprehensive  and 
peraicious,  the  demands  of  the  work* 
men  have  been  more  unreaaonaUe, 
outrages  have  been  as  frequent, 
more  atrocious  murders  have  been 
committed,  trade  has  suffered  still 
greater  injuries,  and  the  community 
at  large  has  been  still  more  heavily 
taxed  by  the  combiners.  Parliament 
mi^t  just  as  well  have  not  wasted  a 
single  moment  of  the  Sesnon  on  conn 
binations. 

It  would  be  idle  in  us  to  r^eat  in 
detail  what  has  appeared  in  most  of 
the  newspapers;  we  will  therefore  cod* 
tent  oursdves  with  noticing  a  few  of 
the  fruits  which  combinationa  have 
poduced  since  the  new  law  obtained 
being.  In  Ireknd,  a  number  of  mmrders 
of  the  most  horrible  description  have 
been  committed ;  the  Irish  papers  stote 
thattradeinsomepartshaabeenbcought 
into  a  state  of  min,  and  that  varioua 
masters  are  preparing  to  withdraw 
from  it  altogether.  The  ship-wrights 
in  the  Thames  have,  as  they  nave  told 
the  world,*  refrued  to  wcnrk  flnr  any 
master  who  employed  men  who  had 
been  tndtors  to  them— that  ia,  men 
who  had  seceded  from  their  combina* 
tion,  and  been  willing  to  work  on  terms 
which  they  did  not  dietate.  Ineonse- 
quence  the  tradehas  been  long  stopped^ 
and,  as  it  is  stated,  a  licence  haa  been 
obtained  ibr  aendi^  a  vessd  up  the 
Bdtic  for  repairs.  Tne  combiners,  or, 
to  speak  more  properly,  the  con^ira* 
tors,  have  pomted  out  Mr  Young  as 


*  We  give  this  from  a  letter  which  appeared  iti  the  Times  on  bebdf  of  the  ship, 
wrigbts.  The  papers,  however,  state  that  their  great  object  was  that  they  might 
woik  by  the  piece,  and  not  by  the  day.  The  masters  have  been  oompelled  to  submit. 


the  iftiiviihud  wlM 
gnttestfirroneMin  lesistuig  them>  ind 
we  hope  that  gentleman  valneB  dw 
htmxmt  they  have  done  hhn  at  he 
ought  We  thank  hnn  in  the  name  of 
faii  eoimCiy  for  hie  nirited  condnot— 
fbr  hie  nuoily  oppocitioa  to  Uieir  de* 
leauhle  ttftnny.  WeQeednoldaktt 
on  what  Haft  taken  place  at  Sunderland 
—<m  the  attempt  to  stop  the  ahipe  and 
cargoes  of  otherS)  and  te  drfye  crewB  of 
aeunen  hy  force  from  employnienty 
merely  hecanse  they  disposed  <k  their 
lahoor  according  to  law  and  right.  In 
Scotland,  according  to  the  papers,  the 
collier  comhinationhas  compelled  some 
hnn^hieds  of  woricmen  to  strike  against 
their  inclinationB,*  when  they  were 
ahle  to  earn  what  woold  he  equal  to 
fifty  idnlkngB  per  weekin  London.  This 
wise  and  pmeCtc  body,  it  seems,  regu* 
ktes  other  matten  beside  wages;  it 
regulates  the  eupplT  and  price  of  ooalsi 
not  a  coal  must  be  sent  to  market 
wMiont  its  permission.  Its  mtmben 
areiepresented  to  labour  only  four  or 
fite  days  in  the  week,  and  how  they 
employ  die  rest  of  their  time  mar  be 
easuy  conjectufed.  Of  course,  about 
one-third  more  laboovers  are  employ* 
ed  in  preparing  the  coals  for  morlwt 
than  are  necessaiy,  and  the  price  of 
coals  to  the  ooneumer  is  greater,  by 
sAMUt  half  the  wages  paid  nir  dining 
them,  than  it  ought  to  be.  This 
grkiTous  addition  is  made  to  the  cost 
of  coals,  even  when  the  market  is 
•nflteiently  eupoUed ;  but  it  does  not 
•atilff  the  combination.  Hie  papeia 
state  that  the  supply  is  inadequate, 
und  that  diere  is  every  reason  to  he* 
Uofetfae  combtneis  mean  to  push  the 
price  to  an  enormous  height  on  ^e 


Tia  ComMti4Ui9ks. 
the    their,  own 


.  .  ,  mta^  ae-is 
very  natural,  ineidcate  the  .worst  do»^ 
tri&es  and  ftedtiiff  worst  spirit.  The 
system  is  creeping  upwuds  as  well  m 
in  other  dwectioiis,  aad  in  Lontai  and 
vaikws  odwr  plaoBs,  die  shopmen  of 
diapers,  &c  have  fainod  themsetvas 
into  ecBBUnations.  Am  soon  ss  the 
worianen  of  one  esUing  obtain  their 
eonctions,  these  of  anoCfasr  strike  ;  and 
there  are  constantly  tfaiee  or  fimr  ins* 
portmt  trudes  stopped  in  some  part  or 
other*  The  continual  nudatensnoe  of 
the  workmen  of  three  <nr  four  trades  is 
a  matter  of  no  conaequoice  to  the 
purse  of  the  body  of  combinations; 
the  money  necessary  can  beat  any  time 
extorted  from  the  masters ;  the  taxes 
levied  hj  the  combiners  need  neither 
the  sanction  of  PailiaBMnt  nor  Ihe  aid 
of  the  law  to  enforce  payment. 

When  the  laws  pormit  all  this,  it 
is  of  some  importance  to  inquire  into 
its  natue,  and  into  tlw  premisss  which 
it  gives  touching  the  fdtaie. 


jWhosUted,! 
time  smee,  that  they  ftrcsaw  beiBee 
tiie  Combination  Laws  were  repealed, 
that  the  repeal  would  be  fsttowed  bj 
what  thev  called  a  redaction.  Theyea» 
presented  the  excesses  of  thecombiiHi* 
thms  to  nring  ftom  temporary  lausus, 
and  that  thenatural  opeialion  of  cyags 
would  nssdily  end  them.  Tbeso  sis 
FditioBlEconoadsts  wlu^very  MesfeHy 
prolestcdthat  if  the  oombinatiODSwers 
Hot  moksted  they  would  soon  beooBM 
harmless,  and  vrages  would  find  ihsir 
proper  levd*  If  they  could  h^tiusl* 
ed,  it  would  be  very  fisilsss  i&  us 
to  say  another  vrord  on  the  snljeet ; 
lous  height  on  ^e    but  unhifipily  ev«7tliinR  in  lessoa 

approach  of  vrinter,  by  keephig  coals    sDdeacnerienceprodaimsttiatdiey«n 

Iran  the  market.    It  cannot  be  need*    not  to  oe  trustsd. 

fol  fot  us  to  say,  that  coals  in  ^s 

eountiy  rank  among  the  necessaries  of 

ttlb,  and  that  it  is  ss  essenthd  for  them> 

as  for  com  and  animal  food,  to  be  kept 

sitamotoaleremunerating  price.  The 

vai^ous  combinations  have  proceeded 

vigorously  in  adding  to  their  numbem 

nra  perfecting  their  otgsnisatioB,  and 


tiiey  now  tell  us  that  they  are  regular-i 
ly  Gooneded  with  eaoh  ouier,  and  form 
a  |;igs]itic  whole.    They  have  set  up    tors 


The  working  dssses  called  for  ^ 
repeal  of  the  Combination  lisws  that 
they  mig^  combine;  they  oombined 
tiiat  they  might  praDole,  aa  for  as  pes* 
sibte,  thdrowp  interests,  notfor  amo* 
msnt,  but  eatuimUfy*  Thsir  ofcjcoti 
vreeeofiteiatve  more  than  defensive; 
end  thev  wees  ninetpslly  to  raiss 
vrsfles,  anorten  the  hours  of  labour, 
and  curtail  the  audsority  of  >tfao  asas* 
arodiaspossiMo.    fivutyman 


*  Since  we  wrote  this,  the  master  of  these  workmen  has  been  constrained  to  agree 
ie  thcif  demands,  and  their  example  hat  been  followed  in  other  collieries. 


^tkm  lEMft  a  mmtn^kmumf  iinc  tirii 
a«?«it,  wittait  c>nitifamioin»  k  al* 
1»i^  in  aifecf  tpngfHhg  in  ftvoorsf 
ilMse  tfaia^k  The  aenrante  ftniMd 
tlwKisehet  iado  todiMy  they  net  te^ 
goierly  for  the  nvffpoee  eftlfiMwetrkif 
grierancee  to  yuiheii,  «nd  adnuitaget 
to  obtiiD  ;  they  iwljeeled  theanehiei 
«>.  a  baavy  pcnoaamt  tax,  aid  they 
iaqpt  oaii8tan%  atcoaaaiBtint  Aumh 
w&di  eoold  only  he  employee  in  ni»* 
king  war  on  themaettta  for  thehr  oiwn 
bcoeAt.  It  k  aiUmkhhig  tiMl  any  one 
oeaU  be  ao  ttarteUoiialy  ignorant  ef 
hnman  nature  at  to  imagine  thatbodka 
like  these  wonld  only  be  miichkvova 
te  a  moment>  and  wenU  beeome,  ef 
their  ovn  aeooed,  hannksa  Were  tat 
tooonoedethat  tfaeCombkiationiWOttld 
ahrayi  act  honestly  in  respect  of  Imett'- 
tkn,  still  nothing  wonld  be  mere  eer* 
tain  than  that  the^  eoold  oDntinnally 
Mlow  Ae  moat  ii^nrioaa  aonchiet* 
Af  an  k  nawr  latiafied.  It  k  imyoB* 
sible  for  nvrinnen  to  meet  iveeldy  to 
dalibcnite  on  thek  conditions,  without 
working  themsdves  into  the  beUef  that 
thek  wagea  are  too  snudl,  Ihek  tine 
oClahonr  k  too  long,  thek  masters  are 
loo  arbinrary,  or  that  something  re^ 
^(uires  aheration  in  their  cmnnnstan>- 
css.  They  may  eonseientionslv  believe 
Ak»  and  atiU  they  may  be  sltogedMr 


in  ertor.  It  is  not  in  the  natnie  of 
dnngs  that  men  dionld  tax  themsdrea 
tnfofm  a  ftmd,  and  then  suffior  it  to 
Ik  idk  wlttn  it  might  procure  them 
bsMfita.  The  oombinBtkn-innd  k  in 
a  great  meaanm  to  tlie  weiidman>  what 
hk  cinital  k  to  ^  tmdesman ;  it  k 
ibnned  tbat  it  may  be  employed  to 
Magin  aa  mndi  pemaaent  gain  as 
ftmAiLt.  Bttt  it  wonld  be  nrepost^. 
aona  to  aoppose  that  the  combioatloaa 
waald  slways  be  aotuated  by  honest 
»ativese  thicir  leadeva  are^  many  of 
them,  men  of  very  bad  prineipks,  and 
iSatf  mast  oftsn  be  largely  iaflucnesd 
by  avarice,  asnaaali^,  idlepeis>  stnb- 
bomastsy  and  otiier  bad  f eeltoga  of 
tamaa  natnta.  The  mrlneipka  tmi 
ipl4ectaaf  the  eombiaailoDa^  and  tha 
Bharastsraftboae  adio  osmpaMd  dmrn, 
la  it  aMTslly  esnetn^  wiien  iSb&f 
Kftrat  ftnna^  tiufe  nodiing  but  the 
of  menas  eeold  ptarent  then 
esaftaaa%  pyodoriag  Hm  most 


The  combinations  have  rapidly  kh 
amsod  in  numbers  end  power  aver 
since  thaf  were  snAnd  to  exkt*  llik 
has  not  been  a  mactir  of  ehanea^-the 
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jofwbitmMit  faBaebaenraa* 

aoaabty  exaected.  Nothiagelseeoiild 
be  kond  ter^-^Mthlng  bnt  soaie  mi^ 
nMuloas  chaaifi  in  the  kws  of  nafense 
eoald  haxw  pvevented  it.  The  woriung 
elassca  hod  permiadsn  given  them  to 
temUae,  v^en  they  eonlMentiy  ea# 
Meted  that  eambinlag^  would  yiall 
timn  Mat  bencfik^ttial  amply  rear 

feeliiig  led  tiie  warkmen  af  a  trads  to 
combiRe ;  tide  aave  tem  a  manepely 
of  thelabomroCthatMde»  they  de» 
manded  an  increase  of  wages,  with* 
held  ^  nipply  of  kbonr  until  thdr 
demand  was  compBed  with,  and  they 
oouldnotbeTeBisted.  One  tradewaastU 
makted  by  the  sneesss  of  anodissL  The 
workmen  a^  did  not  combine  per* 
oeived  that  those  who  did  greatly  im^ 
proved  thek  eireamatances  by  it;  they 
perceived  that  to  combhie,  was,  in  eCi> 
feet,  to  raise  wages,  enlarge  privikgea, 
and  become,  in  a  great  denee,  the 
masters  of  thek  employers;  9iey  pei^- 
eeived  that  thk  was  to  be  aehiated 
onlv  by  combiniiig.  The  ride  dimft- 
nisned  as  the  system  streng^ened, 
until,  at  kst,  there  was  soorcdy  any 
viskataU.  However  oombinatkn  may 
ii^ma  the  workina  elasses  as  a  whok, 
k  demcQstmbly  yieMa  gieat  profit  to 
thoae  who  engage  ink:  it  gives  to  the 
Utter  doable  and  trebk  the  wMeaand 
immunitks  enjoyed  by  thooa  who  ce»- 
notiamrttoit.  It  was  not  in  human 
natam  to  resist  the  ten^tions  whidi 
combination  spetads  around  it,  and  of 
course  the  woilKhig  orders  oomblned 
to  the  farthest  pmnt  pessibk.  Hkb 
workmen  of  almost  every  ttade  are  now 
nniled  in  combinational  they  areeo^ 
fidentlv  powerfbl  to  do  nearly  any^ 
thing  they  pkaat.  Look  vrfaat  way  wa 
wili^  wo  can  discover  noMna  in  ^ 
dwpe  of  kwi  oouaterpokiag  body,  or 
anything  dse,  that  is  eapable  of  pia- 
ventingaiem  6am  centinnally  abusing 
diek  tremendous  poweiw 

If  wa  look  at  the  maHMa,  what  can 
diey  do  ?  They  have  made  the  most 
ds^eiate  Tedatsnoe,  they  have  made 
the  most  gimmdo  eacrifiees,  and  still 
dftcy  have  been  detotad  in  afanost 
every  eenttat.  InAetwaorthreeiim 
atanosa  in  whkh  they  have  conquered, 
tfiovhara  awed  theur  victory  diiefly 
to  the  mkmanagement  of  ihek  oppo« 
ncMt.  Ae  servants  km  dmoeemek 
time  and  ground,  keep  thek  fdaeea 
Uram  bdnjp;  filled  by  others,  prepare 
fimds,  and  rdy  i^on  being  mdatdn* 
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€d  foF  A  tem  oi  Altnoot  ^y  disstioD* 
Almott  the  only  thing  that  they  xiik  it 
the  being  oompdled  to  live  more  eoo- 
nomically  during  the  strike ;  but  then 
they  h«ye  nearly  a  certainty  of  being 
aaeoeeifol,  and  of  being  able  to  hxe 
^  more  luxuriously  afterwards.  At 
the  time  when  the  master  has  the  most 
orders  on  hand,  and  the  greatest  need 
of  workmoi^  tfa»  latter  leave  him  ^he 
will  not  submit  to  such  terms  as  they 
please  to  impose  upon  him.  He  can- 
not get  other  worlanen,  he  can  find  no 
other  masters  to  »ecute  his  orders  and 
let  him  receive  the  profits^  his  ens- 
tomers  take  their  business  dsewhere, 
and  he  perhaps  loses  them  altogether* 
The  masters  cannot  combine  to  assist 
each  other  as  the  workmen  can.  If 
the  latter  only  supply  each  other  with 
money  to  subsist  on,  toeysu£^  scarcely 
•anything  Arom  striking,  and  they  may 
remain  out  of  employment  for  any 
length  oi  time :  bat  the  former  cannot 
•endble  each  other  to  retain  even  a  por- 
tion of  their  profits  and  connexiona, 
-they  must  endure  a  tremendous  loss^ 
they  can  only  suq^end  their  business 
for  a  short  p«iod,  and  then  they  have 
scarcely  anything  before  them  but  un* 
conditional  submission.  The  work- 
men have  80  many  advantages,  that 
.  they  are  irresbtible.  If  the  combina^ 
tioDs  be  only  true  to  each  other,  they 
may  do  as  they  pkaee.  To  do  this, 
they  have  only  to  knd  to  eadi  other  a 
trifling  part  of  what  they  extort  from 
the  masters.  The  money  furnished  by 
one  that  is  in  emplo3Fment,  to  anoUier 
that  haastnidc,  is,  in  truth,  but  a  debt 
which  is  discharged  hj  the  bonrower 
.when  Uie  lender  needs  it  Reasoning 
.on  the  point  is,  indeed,  very  uMieoea- 
sary.  The  fact  which  we  have  cited, 
that  in  almost  every  contest  the  maa- 
ters  have  been  de&ated,  and  have  been 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  most  hu- 
miliating, as  well  as  ii^urious,  condi- 
tions, decisively  proves  that  Uiey  are 
porlbctly  incapable  of  acting  as  adieck 
upon  the  combinations. 

While  this  is  the  case,  it  has  been 
likewise  abundantly  proved,  that  it  b 
impossible  to  oppose  and  restrain  the 
eomhinations  by  iKsna  of  uncombined 
.  workmen.  To  combine  is  a  matter  of 
party  feeling,  as  well  as  personal  pro- 
.fit,  andtheenthusiasm  of  themassof  the 
working  dsBsesisin  itsfavour ;  of  eourse 
.  almost  4II  the  workmen  of  every  calling 
join  the  combinations  who  are  able. 
.Those  who  do  Bot  combino^  are  com« 


psvativdyalewtaiMeieitiiBaowteelBd 
individuals,  who  are  exposed  to  the 
aeocn  and  hostili^  of  the  mass;  they 
must  work  for  unoer- wages,  they  cau- 
oot  be  adeqnatdy  proleeted,  ther  have 
ao  oommon  fund  to  look  to  if  they 
lose  their  employmrat,  and  they  are 
commonly  the  worst  workmen.  If  a 
number  of  them  eaa  be  gathered  to- 
gether to  sup^y  the  places  of  those 
who  strike,  what  is  the  consequence  ? 
they  meet  the  hatred,  not  only  of  the 
members  of  that  eombinatkm  which 
they  injure,  but  of  the  membeni  of 
everv  combination :  they  move  only 
amidst  bitter  and  unprincipled,  ene- 
mies ;  they  are  daily  exposed  toinsults 
and  mortifisations,  agamst  which  the 
laws  can  provide  no  proteetion.  They 
may  be  told  that  the  laws  will  punish 
those  who  may  mahn  or  murder  them, 
but  then  they  know  that  this  will  not 
inrevent  men  firom  attempting  to  maim 
or  murder  them.  They  are  aware  that 
their  lives  are  continually  in  danger. 
As  to  the  laws,  they  now  sanctMm  the 
existence  of  the  combinations,  and 
they  are  totally  inadequate  to  restrain 
them  from  eviL  They  suffer  men  to 
oombine  in  any  nmnbers— to  form 
iaws  of  their  own-^to  create  funds — 
and  to  demand  any  wages,  no  matter 
how  unreasonable.  They  say,  indeed, 
that  the  men  shall  not  prevent  others 
from  being  employed  m  llieir  stead, 
and  they  might  almost  as  well  say  no- 
thing. In  most  oases,  psrticukrly  in 
the  more  important  tn^es,  men  cannot 
be  found  to  replace  the  eombinera.  If 
aueh  man  can  be  found,  they  not  only 
prevent  the  combiners  from  attaining 
their  objects,  but  they  deprive  them 
^employment  altogether.  When  this 
is  the  case,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  lattor  will  reipect  the  lawa, 
the  meie  especially  as  their  obedience 
will  subject  them  toa  heavier  punishf^ 
ment  tnan  their  disobedience,  pro- 
vided they  abstain  from  assault  and 
murder.  When  men  whose  passions 
are  excited  to  the  utmost  piteh  are 
placed  in  audi  a  situation,  that  they 
must  either  lose  what  they  are  flontendi- 
in^finr,  and  their  bread  into  the  bar^ 
gam,  or  commit  viotoioe  upon  those 
who  are  brti^^ing  the  loss  vpon  them, 
thc^  will  genemlly  prefer  the  latter, 
in  spite  of  laws.  Depraved  «mI  des- 
.perate  spirits  will  always  be  found  in 
every  combination  to  perpetrate  any 
atrocities  towards  their  rivals*  Thoae 
.Mt»  not  wiae  lawa  which  aui&r  bodies 
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of  men  to  place  tfwmselfet  in  «tich  a 
8{Ciiation>  Old  they  will  never  be  ef- 
fective ones.  That  which  forhids  the 
coinlihiere  to  '*  niole8t"8acli  werkraen 
as  wonld  take  their  employment  tnm 
men,  can  be  evaded  m  nmmberkeB 
ways,  and  it  is  almost  daily  violated  : 
it  yields  very  little  benefit. 

People— and  people  too,  who  are 
veiy  nigh  in  iniuencey  if  not  very 
wise  in  action— ^till  speak  of  eduea- 
tkm  as  a  thing  that  woold  keep  the 
working  orders  from  improper  con- 
duct. Mechanics'  Institutes  are  still 
to  form  the  nostrum  fot  the  combiua- 
fion-madness.  We  doubt  that  any- 
thing could  be  conceived  more  false 
and  absurd.  What  is  the  constant  lan- 
guage of  these  peofde— of  the  PoUti- 
eal  Economists,  the  Liberal  system- 
men,  the  Whigs,  and  the  Bentham- 
ites? It  is,  that  all  men,  and  bodies 
of  men,  will  abuse  power  if  th^  pos- 
scfB  the  means.  They  eternally  ^sdare 
that  Ministers,  Legislators,  Judppes, 
Public  Companies,  and  bodies  of  all 
descriptions,  although  the  individuals, 
and  those  who  guide  the  bodies,  may 
be  men  who  have  had  the  best  educa- 
tion, in  respect  of  sentiment  as  well 
as  sdence,  and  who  are  sensitively 
^ve  to  the  principles  of  honour,  are 
neverthdess  sure  to  abuse  their  power 
for  their  own  profit  and  gratification, 
ii  they  are  not  effectually  restrained 
from  it  by  laws  or  other  tnings.  They 
never  speak  of  trusting  whofly,  or  in 
part,  to  eduoation;  but  they  insist 
upon  having  all  the  restrictions  that 
could  be  fruoed  if  no  such  thing  was 
known.  This  is  very  vrise.  Yet  the 
very  same  people,  when  they  speak  of 
the  combinations  of  mechanic— bo- 
dies which  exist  only  to  promote  their 
own  interests— they  speak  of  them  at 
needing  only  education  to  keep  them 
from  abusing  their  power.  We  will 
waste  no  comment  upon  this  mon- 
strous absuidity.  Education,  with  re- 
gard to  this  pomt,  will  have  no  better 
efiS*ct  upon  the  mechanic  and  labour- 
er, than  upon  the  Secretaiy  of  State, 
Member  of  Parliament,  anid  East  In- 
dia Director.  We  believe  tiiat  the  Me- 
chanics' Institutes  wOi  make  no  per- 
eeptible  improvement  in  the  character 
of  the  working  dasses  as  a  whde— we 
believe  that  m  spite  of  them,  and  per^ 
haps  in  some  cases  by  means  of  UiMem, 
these  classes  are  sinking  in  character, 
are  becoming  more  vicious  and  disor* 
dedy ;  b^t  if  we  knew  tfiat  they  would 
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give  a  good  eduoatioo  lo  every  work- 
top man,  we  should  stiU  know  like- 
wise that  the  combinations  of  woric- 
ing  men  would  as  certainly  tyrannize 
and  trample  upon  the  rights  of  cdiera 
if  they  could,  aa  bodies  of  gentlemtti. 
Education  will  not  do— the  combiners 
can  no  more  be  placed  under  sufficient  • 
internal  restraints  than  other  people—^ 
they  jnust  be  prevented  from  possess- 
ing the  power  to  tyrannise  and  ii^ure, 
by  laws,  or  the  power  of  other  bodies, 
or  they  will  use  such  power  as  any 
other  description  of  men  wotdd  use 
it.  Nothing  could  be  mors  indisputa- 
ble, and  that  must  be  a  most  unac- 
countable ddusion  which  keeps  any 
thinking  man  in  ignorance  c^it. 

Nothmg,  therefore,  exists  whidi  is 
capable  of  duly  controlling  the  com- 
binations ;  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  they  possess  a  vast  por- 
tion of  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional 
power,  and  that  they  continually  abuse 
this  power.  Strikes  are  now  aoout  as 
numerous  as  ever;  and  they  most  of 
tiiem  take  pUiee  for  the  most  abomi- 
nable and  mjurious  ottjects.  Wages 
have  been  advanced,  avarice  has  &d 
its  meal,  and  now  idleness  must  be 
gorsed.  The  wm^onen  of  one  calling 
strike,  that  they  may  be  idle  half  <» 
their  time,  and  starve  die  surround- 
ing population ;  those  of  another 
stnke,  that  other  men  may  be  employ- 
ed to  do  a  part  of  their  work,  while 
thcnr  stand  with  theh:  arms  folded 
looking  on  ;  those  of  a  third  starike, 
that  they  may  emandnate  themsdves 
from  the  control  of  tne  masters,  and 
work  when,  and  as,  they  please.  These 
strikes,  notwithstanding  their  objects, 
are  generally  successful.  Wlien  we 
look  at  oU  we  characteristics  o£  the 
combinations,  at  human  natoro,  at 
other  bodies  of  men,  and  at  the  les- 
sons of  experience,  we  can  arrive  at  no 
other  oonclunon,  than  that,  so  frr  as 
Iregards  themselves,  these  combina- 
tions will  become  more  and  more  pow« 
erfrd  and  frujtfhl  of  evils. 

These  things,  therefbre,  appear  to 
us  to  be  very  undeniable. 

1.  That  these  combinations  are  pre- 
dsdy  what  mig^t  have  been  expected 
to  follow  the  repeal  of  the  Corobina* 
tion  Laws. 

S.  That  the  crimes  and  evils  which 
they  have  produced,  are  precisdy  the 
fruits  whien  the  tjvUm,  u  caloiuated 
to  produce. 

3.  That  if  the  wish.fbr  ineresse  of 
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cqievtte  pemmea^  on  die  bi 
miBd^  And  if  ihe  oMpkte  I 
listen  €wi  ftKBgilMii  ittd 
it,  tbe  oomliiiiatMBs  mm^'tAk  pw* 
DsooeBtly^Aiid  kecfiiiicKatitiginMrifer 
lAd  etil  ^BiequcttotAi 

i.  Tba(  ^  ootohilMlMiit  iMve  kept 
npidly  iacreaeiDg  in  nmben  md 
povtcr  from  tlie  int ;  ^1  Asf  ere  <»• 
aclly-eilcaUled  to  pelify  tlM  pferai^ 
iiig  witheB  of  4^  woridiig  ckeiee ;  that 
Midi  of  tlMfo  dataca  aa  cm  cooliiBo 
derive  great  advaBtagea  fton  them; 
that  di^  now  cemprahend  die  maaa 
of  the  workmen  of  large  plncea;  that 
they  keep  increadng  in  alrenglli,  and 
the  meana fo leaiaang dMrnceep di* 
miniahing ;  that  they  now  poawtt  a 
moat  dangorona  dbare  of  arbitraiy  and 
imeoaatitutional  power ;  and  that  by 
the  abaae  of  diia  power  tbey  coatimK 
•Uy  produce  the  moat  aeriona  iadiT»* 
dual  and  pmWe  evila^ 

i.  That  nothing  whateimr  at  pre« 
aeni  eziata  which  ia  capable  of  ooi»* 
trolling  them ;  and  tbat»  aoeoeding  to 
every  principle  of  reaaon  and  esp^ 
Hence,  they  are  sure  to  becoaae  naon 
potenit  tyrannical,  and  aoMchievoua, 
until  they  ave  cnidied»  either  by  law, 
or  the  ruin  of  trade. 

It  now  bcbofva  ua  la  inquiie  whj 
thooKiatettee  of  liieae  eomhinaiiona  li 
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the  comMunky 
Undaof  piupeny' 
under  the  regttlaiMn  of  dia  law. 
We  wiUhigly  admit  dun  the  wQik« 
*    I  a  wilit^  Hbtain  Ifae  T '  ' 


It  is  add,  that  the  kbonr  of  the 
workman  ia  hia  property,  hia  capital, 
and  that  he  baa  a  rif^t  to  maka  die 
beat  of  it  If  thia  mean  that  he  h» 
a  right  to  do  wiiat  he  pleaaea  with  it, 
ttia&lae.  No  man  faaa  a  rigla  to  uae 
his  property  to  ii4  vie  hia  brMEen  and 
the  eemnmnity.  The  uaa  of  dft  do* 
acriptmaa  of  paopcrty  ia,  and  ought  to 
be,  resuiated  by  law«  He  who  haa 
land,  ia  prohibited  from  miaing  upmi 
it  oertain  arddea,  and  he  la  under 
other  regoladona  in  reganl  to  die  uao 
of  it.  He  who  haa  money  ia  prdii* 
bited  ftom  ma^oying  it  in  vaiiani 
ways,  and  he  la  bound  from  taking 
ahore  a  certain  rate  of  iatcrett  liw  it. 
The  author  haa  hia  Htoury  proper^ 
taken  from  him  after  a  eertain  period, 
widioutan-equivident.  The  artist  ia 
not  fluAned  to  employ  himsetf  in  fiotw 

g'ng  bank-notea  and  coinhigu  The 
bmrer  ia  n^  suflbred  to  woiic  on  die 
Sabbath,  or  to  em|^y  himadf  in  ya<* 
tiaatt  waya  that  m^t  yield  him  great 
profit.  It  ia  imperioudy  neoeamry  for 
the  weal  of  both  the  indiddua)  and 


wegea  in  4my  lawM  ampldymflnt  dwl 
he«m»byhiaindivitoraftHa;  but 
we  ptoteat  apaiaaf  hia  having  anjr 
ri^  t  to  asaoeiate  with  ad^m  ta  place 
the  maricet  to  labamr  under  a 


pdyw  Whatever  magr  be  the  oaaa  with 
dm  indMdud,  a  otrparaie  body  haa 
no  righta,  aave  idiat  dm  Jawa  amy 


righta, 
tieawtagiiwit.  To  ifg«a  that  te 
body  ou|^  tohava  die  aane  ri|^  aa 
the  individmd,  would  be  to  eigne  te 

SbUoiuia.  The  warkmeu  of  a  tmda 
vn  themadvm  inta  vaaobual  caipai 
radon  dicy  obtain  theeedipleteeon- 
tiol  over  laboor  in  that  trade  they 
put  npen  it  any  priee  dmv  pleaaa— 
diey  prohibit  all  iivilividaala  from  bo* 
mg  employed  who  aeo  dMiozieuo  ta 
them-^they  take  pr^erty  from  dm 
command  of  ite  owncri'  -daey  will  not 
auflte  the  mastera  ta  aend  more  gooda 
to  matket  Aan  they  tidnk  proper  ■> 
^hey  aulfieel  the  poor  to  aevere  priva* 
tione.  ttey  do  mawnao  injury  to 
trade»-*an<(di^  bring  die  BMat  grie* 
vena  emla  upan  innumcralde  inaivi% 


duala  nd  the  emnke.  Look  at  the 
oollMra  of  Scadand,  Ae  lA^wrighla 
of  London,  and  the  aeamen  of  Sua. 
derhmd.  Ifmenhavearight  taaino* 
eiate  to  do  what  duafe  men  have  dan^ 
to  employ  dicir  nroperty  aa  theae  mmi 
have  em^eyed  tiidra,  tibaa  they  have 
a  right  ta  rob,  commit  traaaon,  or  do 
anything.  Whcee  ia  die  difference 
in  eflfect  between  taking  a  thonaaad 
pouadaftem  a  umater  in  thehi^vmi 
and  preventing  him  from  gahung  the 
aaaae  anm  by  frir  aod  hmiM  trada^ 
between  maung^fien  war  on  theaoan* 
try,  airil  impeeiiig  upon  it  heavy  tanea^ 
and  deatroyiag  ita  trade,  revenue,  and 


It  ia  perfeedy  dear  to  tiie  whole  na« 
tion-^-it  has  been  again  and  agdn  ca- 
taUiflbed  by  the  moat  doeidve  paoofa 
-«^at  theae  corporationa^  weumeB 
violate,  in  the  meat  outmgeoua  man* 
ner,  tbe  righta  of  inmunerdde  indivi* 
dudworkmoi,  and^diemaslaa.  It 
ought  not  to  be  neoeamry  to  ua  ta 
my,  that  thia  ia  diree^  at  varianeo 
with  ad  tbe  prim:q^lea  of  right,  with 
reaaon,  equity,  and  the  whola  sp^  of 
theeooatitutioa.  To  argue  that  dm 
wmkuian  have  a  right  to  iami  tfaem<«  - 
iehaa  hpto  puch  corponrtionay  ia  to  av« 


1ML3  ^^ 

n^  ta.^  Iiy«  I  lor  u  jiM  been  prave4 . 
tfial  they  caaaoi  «dsl  wiilMVi  4oiag. 
it. 

A  smt  deal  of  iQiflMfwdieiiiiompve- 
wK^touchii^  Ui#  tmtoof  thaiM  eoiw; 
pOTtMHMi  Mft&y  pMvle  affiwt  to  bIm* 
Umsi  and  tlie  SMiitflra  oa  the  mom 
lerol;  thejieeoito  Imasiiie  tbattho 


eqatfli  belveMi  them  aife«t  piiacw 
pally  thwDielvfa,  and  art  te  tbia^a 
wMch  nwuft  be  cKcliuhdy  ci^ei 
eitlier  hf  aoe  side  ar  the  other.  We 
iriU,  therefoBf,  dttaU  the»  «^feeta  a 
little  tether. 

The  workmen  oC  a  tnde  all  leawe 
nerk  at  the  aaaie  MOOMBt;  attd»  ia 
moil  oaaea,  it  ie  attcvly  inMHsible  t* 
pfocana  othcn  in  their  etcad ;  boweier 
uttiiMlaiid  iNireeaMable  their  demanda 
nay  b^  the  laaatem  have  aoareely  aM^ 
thiaghrfaBeUwibttieoiorfianoeb  Ta 
atlMapi  ta  elame  thflaeaMlhae  beeeaM 


a  hopelaai  aialter.  If  the  dlflfeiaat 
oomunatioiis  comprehend  aidy  tetgr 
thoniand  memhen^  aad  if  efcvy  mem- 
ber  eaheeribe  only  a  ehtliing  Mr  wad^ 
this  will  raiee  two  thaoeaad  poundi 
weekly— a  earn  aaAneat  to  maimain 
fbnv  thoueand  men  Majtfaatf/y  at  ten 


ihiUiBgi  per  week  each.  If  the  < 
biaatkHK  act  with  ooaaMn  pradenoiU 
tbey  iaagF»  with  no  gnalat  a  eum  <hea 
thie»  eQaUa  the  workmen  of  nlrneel 
any  trads  to  atond  aiM»  not  only  te 
menthiw  bnt  fir  yearn,  and  to  in 
aay  terns  they  ple^e  on  their 
rtb  They  may  oanae  trade  alter  tmda 
»  ho  stofyed^  nntil  they  phMO  evary 


tiade  nader  their  own  legnlatj 
The  niaitoto»  in  leaUtyy^pay  the  Mhh< 
8oriptiea«»  and  ateoat  aair  turn  om  ba 
catorted  finmi  tfasm.  Tno.  cembina- 
tiona  oActt  eB0ttd»  Mppert  aMTO  than 
ter  thomand  idle  men. 

Labewr  is  thas,  in  moat  trader 
j^aoad  under  a  dose  meneptdyi  ito 
price  is  t^^nlated  by  no^iing  bat  dm 
wiU  of  those  wIm  haire  k  to  dispoaa 
of;  it  iaa  thing  which  must  be  nad. 
The  master  kaowa  no  hnainess  bat  iaa 
omH-he  ttnnot  peAiysleawpeit»  witii 
oat  iiistoiaing  a  tieinendotis  ksa  la 
bnildinffB>  fiiSnrea,  &a<*-^rhia  want  w£ 
kaowledge  woidd  |«rhapa  rata  htas 
were  he  to  embark  m  aay  other ;  aady 
in  addition^  he  can  scarcely  iadany 
othor  that  ia  not  eqnalljr  under  the 
despotism  of  the  cambinarioae  ha 
cannot  da  withoai  lafaenr>  and  therai 
iota  he  mast  giae  whatetar  hia  am« 


map  dwmidt  piaaiiid  It  adtt 
leaiw  him  a  wibiistenea 

The  having  to  buy  laboar  at  a  ma^ 
napoly  naae,  mnat  na  doubt  operate 
difiven^yendigiBmntmastenk  Thoaa, 
who  are  not-espoped  tothaoompetU 
tion  of  foreignen^  may  increase  the. 
prioe  of  their  artidw  aa  WMMs  are  in* 
creased.  This  hm  ahaady  been  dona, 
invaiionafradee,  Thnsa  msstcts,  how^ 
ever»  do  not  esecno  withanit  ininryi. 
they  are  eempelled  to  emi^oy  a  much, 
gseater  oapital  to  da  the  aamo  baai^ 
ne«;;aAd  the  adraaee  oC-piiee  i^iuNar 
ooneamptlaB>  aad»  of  ooamej  their: 
tmda 

The  caae  ia  whsHy  diffiveat  with 
dkise  mastflfs  who  are  a^ioaed  to  tha 
oonpatitlaa  of  fordgBan.  Theyeanr 
mshe  no  ineseasa  of  ^aiga  to  their 
oaetemer^  whatever  iameease  itf  w^0ea 
may  be  dftnsnded  by  thair  workmeab 
We  at  prcoent  bsrdy  posawi  a  anpa-r 
xiori^Qrer  lsieignmanu£MBturei%  aa4 
they  am  mpidly  nsiniag  upon  ns»   h^ 


tnde,  ikgf  osn  e^ual^  if  not  i 
as.  Mr  ttuskissany  aa£Nr  aswa'ra* 
member,  stated  in  ParlJaaw^WI,  tlaHv 
before  iho  advaans  of  wool  on  tha 
oenrinmi^  tha  eantmeatal  manufiio* 
tumiB  oonldsnoeessftdly  compete  mh 
aa  evenin  theSauth  Aamiican  mathet ; 
end^fhat  thio  sdfanoe  enabled  aa  to 
mgam  onr  aapcrlority.  Wa  are  now. 
undersold  on  the  continent  in  sonm 
of  wootoi  cloth.  Our 
m  only  ataeid  thehr 
ommid  by  hetag  asnien*  infk  rmf 
jawpaofite;  they  eanabtaianaexdu* 
siva  adrantegm  in  the  aarehsea  of  tha 
mnrmatcnaft;  andil  tha  ptice of  la^ 
beatr  be  caieed  to  tham^  they  mast 
either  resi^  their  tmiesi  or  carry  it 
an  to  he  ruinedik 

By  and  hy^maat  trades  will  beea»^ 
poaed  to  the  osinpetitien  of  Undgnem 
m  aae  way  ar  aaather. 

Them  ma  siew>  at  the  bes^  will  no* 
▼er  be  anfoed  to  ahtahi  ftar  and  n^ 
eemary  inaito ;  they  wil^  at  the  beaV 
be  kept  m  snch  a  stated  that  any  ua£av 
vanrahletainin  tha  maihri  willftoy 
them  into  baiikinpUiy>  If  theur  trada 
be  not  immediately  taken  fitam  them^ 
it  wiM  be  gsadndiy  dfaniniahed ;  and 
if  they  he  not  at  onea  iniaed^  ^Nqp 
maat  be  so  m  tha  npsknt  if  thqy  aan^ 
.tinne  in  businesa. 

Wa havoapohen  of  tha  maater%  and 
apeakef  another  pai^ 
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wteeh  is  even  tton  intevested  Id  the 
questioD  than  Ihey  are»  This  is  die 
Gommuiiity* 

Hie  first  descriptimi  of  matters^  hi 
effiK^t,  purchase  labour  for  the  com- 
munity ;  &e  Utter^  in  reaHty,  bars 
^e  labour  of  the  w<»rkmen,  and  the 
masters  are  but  its  agents.  The  ex- 
tortions practised  upon  the  masters, 
are,  in  truth,  praetiaed  upon  the  oom- 
mumty.  The  oombinations  make  nio« 
nopoHes  of  ahnost  erery  trade ;  and 
they  impose  grieTOUs  taxes  upon  ibe 
nation.  If  a  man  in  Ijondon  wear  four 
suits  of  ebthes  in  the  year,  he  pays  a 
tax  of  at  least  three  pounds  pa  an- 
num to  the  learned  and  masculine 
company  of  journeymen  tailors.  He 
pays  this  more  than  he  would  have  to 
pay,  if  these  creatures  would  be  con* 
tent  with  reasonable  wa^  By  means 
f^  it  they  have,  acoordmg  to  report, 
accumulated  a  fdnd  of  enonnoos  mag- 
nitude ;  and  they  heroically  drive  wo- 
flsen  out  of  the  trade— levy  what  con- 
tributions they  think  fit  upon  the  me- 
tropdi»-*«ad  commit  all  kinds  of  ty- 
ranny. The  colliers  of  Scotland  are 
not  even  content  with  levying  a  grie- 
vous tax  upon  coals ;  they  will  not 
sufl^  people  to  have  them  in  sufficient 
quantitks.  In  all  the  trades  carried 
on  by  Uiis  description  of  masters,  the 
advance  of  wages  baa  been  at  fnce, 
and  of  necessity,  thrown  i^n  the 
community. 

With  regard  to  the  other  descrip- 
tion of  masters,  the  community  snf- 
ftrs  still  more  f^om  the  combinAtsons* 
Thev  strike  at  its  commerce,  revenue, 
maritime  superiority,  power,  wealth, 
and  prosperity  as  «  nation.  They 
threaten  it  with  almost  every  ill  tiiat 
could  befidl  a  people. 

It  is  astonishing  to  us  that  this 
riiould  be  ddbated  as  a  question  that 
aifects  chiefly  masters  and  servants— 
that  it  is  not  taken  up  as  one  between 
the  empire  and  the  combinations.  It 
is  notorious,  that  in  almost  every  con- 
test, the  combinatioDs  hare  demanded 
mmre  than  was  sufficient  for  supply- 
ing the  workmen  with  necessaries; 
and  that  there  was  even  a  superabun- 
dance of  worionen  in  the  traoe.  It  is 
notorious,  that  in  almost  every  strike, 
Ae  woricmen  had  sufficient,  and  often 
more  than  sttttdeDt,  for  supplying 
themselves  with  necesssries  berore  they 
struck  ;  and  that,  in  many  cases,  the 
o\iject  waa  less  an  advamoe  of  wages, 
than  the  curtailment  of  the  just  con- 
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tiDl  of  the  maslaa,  or  the  proper  horns 
of  labour.  Bvery  man  may  see,  if  he 
pleases,  Ihat,  however  the  combina- 
tions may  injure  the  masters,  still  the 
real  struggle  is  between  them  and  the 
country.  He  may  see,  if  he  be  not* 
wilftdly  blind,  that  the  triumph  of  a 
combination  is  at  tiie  bert  a  tax  im- 
posed upon  the  country,  and  that  ft 
IS  often  a  great  b^xaj  done  to  the 
trade,  &c.  of  the  country  ;  while  the 
triumph  of  the  masters  protects  the 
country  from  these.  The  masters  are* 
obriously  fighting  the  battles  of  the 
public ;  and  yet  they  are  spoken  of  as- 
though  diey  were  contending  only  for 
their  own  benefit.  If  our  trade  be 
worthy  the  cry  which  is  kept  up  inita 
ftvour ;  if  it  ought  to  be  preserved,  we 
must  protect  its  souroes— we  must  pro- 
tect those  who  carry  it  on,  and  tneir 
capital.  That  is  a  strange  kind  of  wis- 
dmn  which  boasts  of  Ae  vast  impoti- 
anoe  of  trade,  and  then  resigns  it  U> 
annihilation. 

We  must  now  aaV  a  word  on  the 
fruits  whidi  the  oomUnatiens  ySdd  t» 
the  working  clasBes 

Those  who  combine,  no  doubt,  reap 
from  it  very  high  wages  and  great 
privileges.  Their  curtailment  or  l^e 
hours  of  labour  operates  as  a  heavy 
advance  of  wages  to  the  masters  mm 
the  public,  whue  itpnts  nothing  into 
their  own  pockets.  Thus,  dieir  compa- 
nrtive  emancmation  from  control,  the' 
combination-fund,  and  dieir  firequent 
strikes,  cause  them  to  derive  not  mudi 
real  benefit  from  their  ad<Mtional 
wages.  They  drink  moro;  they  ex- 
pend more  in  pleasure  ;  they  have  more 
idletime;  but  their  fiunilies  have  very 
little  more  to  subsist  on  than  they 
would  have  if  no  combinations  exist- 
ed. Their  character,  in  all  respectft, 
is  rapidly  sinking,  and  this  must  in 
the  end  cause  them  to  lose  much  more 
than  they  aro  now  gaining.  As  to  the 
maas  of  them  becoming  readers,  no- 
thing but  raving  madness  could  ex- 
pect it.  Nature  most  wisely  has  po- 
sitively disqualified  the  mass  of  man- 
kind for  bang  regular  lovers  of  read- 
ing ;  human  quacks  cannot  yet  con- 
quer her,  and  no  superhuman  ones 
have  arrived  among  na  that  we  have 
heard  of. 

Thesemenlbrm  onlyaverycontemp- 
tiUe  part  of  the  whoie  of  the  working 
dasses.  The  husbandry  labourers,  tl» 
preater  part  of  the  seamen,  the  labourw 
ing  men  of  large  fdaoes,  the  surplus 
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htmda  of  th«  diftreitC  tiadeg,  &e.  && 
cannot  well  eombtne.  This  ooutempti- 
ble  {»art  inflicts  on  the  vast  majority  of 
the  working  classes  the  most  serious 
iijaiies. 

.  The  combiners  represent,  very  trolfy 
that  theirs  is  a  war  of  labour  against 
capital.  The  egregious  dolts  I  it  is  the 
same  as  a  war  of  the  bdly  against  vie- 
toals.  Our  land  is  fully  occupied ;  it 
will  not  support  any  additional  in- 
luibitants;  and^  in  oonsequenoe^  the 
increase  of  population  is  constsntly 
thrown  unon  tiade^  or^  in  other  words^ 
upon  traoin^  capital^  for  subsistence. 
TiiuB  capital  is^  to  a  very  great  degree^ 
in  this  countr^^  what  land  is  in  Ame- 
lica  to  the  mcrease  of  population ; 
and  it  is  just  as  wise  in  our  w<Mrking 
orders  to  war  against  it,  as  it  would 
be  in  those  of  America  to  war  against 
land.  The  combiners^  by  reducing 
profits  to  the  lowest  point,  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  cajpital  and  the  ez« 
tension  of  trade ;  of  course,  they  pre« 
vent  the  rising  labourers  from  procu- 
ring emj^yment.  By  diminishing  ca- 
pitaly  they  diminish  trade ;  and  they 
thereby  deprive,  not  only  a  portion  of 
ihemselvesy  but  many  labourers  who 
do  not  bdong  to  them,  of  the  means 
of  subsistence.  The  worlung  classes 
have  as  much  interest  in  the  accumu- 
lation of  capital  as  any  other  class ;  if 
it  do  not  accumulate  in  proportion  as 
they  increase,  the  mass  o£  tnem  must 
alwi^s  be  distressed. 
.  The  combiners,  by  raising  wages  so 
much,  have  no  doubt  injured  con- 
sumption ;  by  their  turbulent  conduct, 
they  have  prevented  much  cuiitslfrom 
being  employed  in  trade.  Had  it  not 
been  for  them,  very  many  workmen, 
who  are  unemployed  and  in  distress, 
would  have  been  earning  comfortable 
wages. 

•  The  combiners  prevent  very  many 
worbnen  from  disposingof  their  labour 
on  any  tenns  save  those  which  they 
may  dictate,  and,  in  truth,  fVom  die* 
posing  <^  it  at  alL  This  has  been  so 
much  dwelt  upon,  in  and  out  of  Far* 
liam^t,  that  we  will  not  enlarge  upon 
it. 

•  They  have  obtained  a  monopoly  in 
various  trades  against  the  rest  of  the 
working  classes ;  by  it  they  force  the 
surplus  hands  snd  toe  increase  of  po- 
pulation upon  those  callings  in  which 
combinations  cannot  be  formed,  and 
thereby  sink  wages  in  these  callings 
below  v^liat  they  ought  to  be. 


The  iiBatui  Utlds  of  workmen  are 
-SO  much  dependent  on  eadi  other,  that 
if  those  of  one  kind  strike,  they  dirow 
many  of  other  kinds  out  of  employ-* 
ment.  Thus  when,  in  Scotiand,  Mr 
Dunlop's  coUiera  struck,  it  compelled 
some  hundreds  of  men  em^lkjtd  in 
his  Iron-works  to  cease  worickig.  They 
must,  likewise,  have  rendered  num« 
hers  of  men  employed  in  oonveyixq; 
and  delivering  coab,  &c.  idle.  The 
strike  of  the  Ix>ndon  shipwrights  must 
have  deprived  many  hands  bdonging 
to  different  calUnffs  of  vrork.  The 
strike  of  the  Bradford  weavers  must 
have  done  prodigious  injury  to  innn« 
merable  workmen  who  do  not  belong 
to  them.  The  members  of  the  oombi-i 
nations  have  funds  to  subsist  on,  but 
the  greater  part  of  those  whom  th^ 
force  out  of  work  cannot  bdong  to 
combinations,  they  are  deprived  of 
emplo^ent  against  their  wishes,  and 
left  without  bread.  If  the  combinen 
do  any  serious  iiyury  to  the  export 
trade,  they  will  reduce  numbers  of 
seamen,  sloopmen,  labourers,  &c.  to 
starvation. 

The  difierent  kinds  of  labour  are  so 
connected  widi  each  other,  that,  if  one 
kind  be  overpaid,  it  generally  causes 
some  other  kinds  to  be  ]^roportionally 
underpaid.  Thus  the  wooUen  nuoui-i 
facturersare  bound  to  price  in  the  fo- 
reign market ;  the^  cannot  expend 
above  a  certain  sum  m  producing  their 

ris.  If  the  wages  of  their  weavers, 
be  advanced  to  them,  tfai^  must 
sink  the  price  of  wool ;  and  this  must 
in  part  depress  the  value  of  husbandry 
labour — they  must  reduce  freighti^ 
and  this  must  in  some  degree  reduce 
the  seaman's  wages.  They  must,  in 
reality,  take  a  Itfge  part  of  the  ad- 
vance of  wagpes  made  to  their  own 
workmen  from  the  wages  of  other 
workmoi,  if  they  continue  thdr  trade. 
The  combiners  sink  wages  in  those 
callings  in  whidi  combinations  can* 
not  be  formed ;  and,  by  raising  them 
in  their  own^  they  advance  the  price 
o£  many  necessaries.  They  thus  pre- 
sent husbandry  labourers,  the  iaboar- 
ers  of  towns,  and  all  workmen  who 
tannot  combine,  from  obfaintng  a  Mt 
price  for  their  labour ;  in  many  oases^ 
they  deprive  them  of  employment  al- 
together, and  they  impose  upon  them 
a  heavy  tax  at  the  same  moment.  The* 
poor  man  in  Scotland  has  {Msrhaps  to 
delve  everv  day  for  what  will  barely 
keep  his  umily  from  starving ;  and 
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•Itt  i»  fti  fOMfdled  to  ptT  a  In  week- 
ly to  ^M  e«llier%  tfait  they  xmj  riot 
m  eaOnsfgUkce,  and  be  idle  hair  tlieir 
time. 

The  combinatioiu  have  in  their 
handa,  more  or  lest,  alnott  all  the  no* 
eessuriea  of  life.  Btead  ie  under  the 
oontrol  of  die  bakers ;  the  qnartern 
loaf  in  Lendeit  is  ganerally  twopence 
niore  than  ic  oaght  to  be,  aeoording  to 
die  price  of  wheat.  Coab  are  nndct 
the  oontrol  of  the  odliers.  The  ship* 
Wrights,  cooptrs,  ^  lay  their  fingos 
Vfon  colonial  nrodooe.  The  ▼arions 
kMB  of  manufacturing  ocmbinations 
faaara  in  their  hands  articles  of  cloth* 
ing.  There  is  scarcelT  a  single  article 
consumed  in  the  dwelling  of  the  poor 
man,  as  well  as  of  the  ridi  one,  which 
ia  not  considerably  and  unnecessarily 
enhanced  in  price  by  the  combine* 
tions. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  dwell 
on  this  point  any  longer ;  we  have, 
however,  we  trust,  said  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  combinations  are  bring* 
ing  the  most  grierouserilson  thegrnt 
majority  of  the  working  classes— that 
they  exist  to  benefit  the  few  at  thd  cost 
of  the  many. 

There  is  another  point  of  view  in 
which  these  combinatioas  must  be 
looked  at  with  regard  to  their  influence 
on  the  interests  of  the  nation. 

Nothing,  we  think,  could  well  be 
XDO^  dangerous  thau  for  a  govern* 
roent  to  suffer  immense  dasses  of  its 
eubjeots  to  fbrm  themselves  into  an 
organised  body,  fbr  purpos«s  of  pri* 
tate  gain-^the  more  especially  if  ttiey 
he  composed  diieiy  of  ignorant,  pas* 
trionate  men,  and  thdr  oMects  be  to  be 
gftined  at  the  expense  «  the  rest  of 
we  community.  What  injories  and 
troubles  have  not  the  Iridi  CathoKos 
caused  to  the  empire  from  their  fsrm* 
iog  only  in  port  such  a  body  ?  Now, 
into  such  a  body,  great  numbers  of 
the  workiiM;  dasses  have  fbrmed  them* 
selves.  The  diflbrent  oombinationa 
are  connected  together,  they  act  toga* 
ther,  they  fimn  a  whole,  snd  thia 
whole  is  oie  wan  mighty  fkom  being 
tompeeed  of  a  nupiher  of  parts.  TUs 
hedy  controb  vast  nunbeia  more  of 
die  wotWng  dasaes,  and  dw  passions 
^  the  nasa  are  in  its  favour.  It  is 
locked  upon  aaighting  the  battles  of 
asrvanta  agahiat  mastsrs  of  die  poor 
against  the  rkh  generany* 

The  combinations^  therelbre,  of  dM 
throe  kingtens,  and  dMfar  frnoM 


among  the  wcrtkig  riiswa,  torn  a  i 
gandc  eonfbdenu^,  vdiidi  is  ddly  f 
creasing  in  munitttde,  whidi  posaSBBsa 
abundant  fhnds,  whidi  is  creBaendoaa- 
ly  powerful,  and  which  is  under  the 
guidance  of  unprincipled  man,  who 
are  quite  above  the  influence  of  the 
government  and  the  better  dassea: 
Its  avowied  olject  is  to  sponge  aa  muoh 
as  possible  from  the  rest  of  the  ocas* 
munity  in  money  and  privilege.  It 
endeavoora  to  cnish  trade  wtdi  one 
^Mt,  and  agrioulture  with  the  odMrw 
No  man,  we  hope,  ie  so  simple  as  to 
suppose  that  this  bocty  will  keep  apssi 
firom  polides.  It  cannot.  Bvery  pub- 
lic measure  must  afifect  it  in  some  do* 
gree ;  it  is  alreadv  deeply  tsinted  wil^ 
ruinous  politics;  itsobjectsare  ia  thdr 
nature  polidcal,  and  the^  must  inevi- 
tably drive  it  into  political  opinions^ 
and  conduct  of  die  most  dangerous 
description.  It  is  perfecdy  iropossibie 
fora  body  to  pursue  such  objeoto  as  it 
pursues,  widiout  becoming  a  leveki* 
tionsry  one.  In  addition,  it  is  sur* 
rounded  byrevoludonsry  teachers^and 
all  kinds  of  means  sre  emploved  tofill 
it  with  revolutionary  principles* 

Let  trade  be  flat  and  distressed  for 
a  season — vm  are  not  sura  that  such  a 
season  is  not  on  the  eve  of  commencing ; 
— 4et  the  members  of  the  combinations 
be  subjected  to  privations,  uid  then 
what  will  be  their  conduct  ?  Unable 
ttiy  longer  to  raise  wsges  and  diorten 
the  hours  of  labour,  to  waragainst  die 
maaters  and  the  public,  disy  urill  di* 
rest  thdr  hostility  sfainst  ear  lawa  «id 
institutions.  The  om  cry  will  be  raised 
against  ocrruption,  taaces,  the  govern* 
ment,  &e.  &c  The  body  whidi  the 
coml^nadons  fbrm  must,  under  pri* 
vations  and  sufoing,  be  turbuknt, 
disafibotsd,  snd  guil^ ;  it  must  oon*, 
vulse  the  empire,  and  shake  the  coo* 
sdttttion  to  its  oentio.  This  is  the 
ncrecertsin  bscanss  dw  combinations 
areddiig  the  most  deplorable  ii^ury 
tomorals. 

That  is  not  politissl  eoonamy,  but 
nolitital  idiotc^vd&ioh  sndaavours  to 
iBcresse  trsde  oy  things  wliidi  injure 
morals,  disorganise  society,  benidi  in* 
du8try,dealroy  pesos  snd  order,  wssk* 
an  the  goverameBt,  amy  one  part  of 
die  ooamunity*sgdast  anothsr,  and 
gsntrato  ssdition  snd  convulsion*  Ha 
who  pnetisss  the  prindplea  of  pollti« 
oaleooDony  withoutmaknigthem  s«l>« 
ordinate  to  the  gensrsl  soienceof  go* 
remment,  will  only  produet  publie 
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niui.  Tiide  is  thi^a^fined  witk  do- 
stnictioii  by  the  oombinatiom — bv  Ui« 
tbingis  whicb  have  been  hatchea  lor 
its  benefit  by  these  who  call  themaelfes 
itasole  fiieikb^  and  the  only  people 
who  know  how  to  make  it  flourish* 

Thinking  as  we  have  stated,  we  have 
natufally  been  curious  to  know  the 
opinion  of  public  men  touching  the 
combinations.  Mr  Huskissra^  who, 
of  course,  must  be  looked  upon  as  the 
orfpan  of  the  Ministry,  called  them 
odums  and  the  like ;  but  he  stated  that 
he  was  decidedly  hostile  to  the  re* 
enactment  of  the  old  laws  against  them. 
All  udes  called  these  laws  cruel,  ty- 
rannical, &&,  and  manifestdi  towards 
them  bitter  enmity.  Now,  these  laws 
were  sim|»ly  intended  to  prevent  such 
combinations  from  existing.  They  left 
the  workman,  as  an  individual,  free  as 
air,  free  as  he  is  at  present.  They  suf- 
fered him  to  demand  what  wages  he 
pleased,  to  make  what  stipulations  he 
pleased,  and  to  pass  from  master  to 
Blaster  as  he  pleased.  He  oould  only 
bring  himself  under  their  operation 
by  combining.  They  never  touched 
the  vast  body  of  the  working  classes. 
Now,  if  the  questions  were  put  to  us. 
Which  ou^ht  to  exist,  such  laws,  or 
such  combinations  ?  Which  are  cruel 
and  tyrannicalr— such  laws,  or  such 
combinations? — we  should  decide  at 
once  in  favour  of  the  laws.  If  we  were 
asked  whether  laws  would  be  crud 
and  tyrannical,  which  should  prevent 
the  Irish  compilations  from  commit- 
ting murder,  and  destroviuR  trade— 
the  Scotch  one  from  withnoUiing  coals 
friHn,  and  robbing,  the  community — 
the  Sunderland  one  from  endangering 
the  lives  of,  and  taking  bread  from, 
innocent  men  —  the  London  Ship- 
wrights from  tyrannising  over  their 
masters,  and  driving  the  carrying  trade 
to  other  countries— one  part  of  the 
working  classes  from  plundering  and 
oppressing  another  part,  and  bringing 
grievous  evils  on  the  nation  at  large 
— we  should  say  No  I— we  should  say 
again.  No !  and  we  should  challenge 
every  member  of  the  Ministry  and  the 
Opposition  to  gainssy  us. 

If,  as  Mr  Huskision  admits,  these 
oombinations  be  robbing  and  (^ypres^- 
tng  a  large  part  of  the  working  classes 
-^-be  outraging  theiightsof  the  mssters 
— *«nd  be  doing  the  most  serious  in- 
juries to  trade,  it  is  certainly  moat  un- 
accountable that  they  should  be  su£Per- 
cd  to  exist,  and  that  laws  intended  to 
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invent  them  from  existing  should  be 
called  cruel  and  tyrannical.  We  are 
very  sure  that  the  Constitution  never 
intended  things  yielding  such  fruits, 
to  be  found  in  the  nation ;  and  that 
the  tolerating  of  them  is  decidedly  at 
variance  with  its  spirit.  The  Consti- 
tution wishes  to  give  equal  liberty  and 
protection  to  all;  yet  the  masters — 
slmost  the  most  valuable  dass  of  men 
in  the  country— and  the  workmen  who 
do  not  combme  of  almost  all  trades, 
have  infinitely  less  of  liberty  and  pro- 
tection than  they  would  have  undt;r 
any  despotism  in  Europe.  Our  greatest 
statesmen  have  thought  that  the  Con- 
stitution goes  almost  too  far  in  its 
wish  to  favour  the  individual ;  but  now 
the  individual  is  nothing,  s'nd  the  bo- 
dy— the  self-constituted,  irresponsible 
body,  is  only  to  be  favoured.  Our 
friends  of  liberty  have  always  affected 
to  look  upon  bodies  with  jealousy  and 
dislike,  and  yet  they  are  the  furious 
champions  of  the  stupendous  body 
which  is  formed  by  these  combinations. 
Now,  compared  with  it,  what  are  the 
East  India  Company,  and  the  Bank 
Company,  either  as  trading  monopo- 
lists, or  a;;  political  bodies  ?  They  are 
powerless  and  contemptible.  The 
combinations  produce  grievous  rob- 
beries and  oppression,  they  do  the  most 
serious  ii^ury  to  morals  and  trade,— 
they  threaten  the  Constitution  with 
destruction,  and  the  empire  at  Isrge 
with  the  most  terrible  evils : — this  is 
abundantly  manifest,  and  it  convinces 
us  that  laws  for  their  annihilation  are 
called  for  by  liberty,  right,  justice, 
reason,  and  the  constitution.  Mr 
Wallace  may  call  this  prejudice  if  he 
pleases ;  it  is  not  for  him  to  diangs 
our  opinion. 

If  the  combinations  were  essential 
for  preventing  the  price  of  labour  from 
falling  below  what  it  ought  to  be,  we 
should  say  less  against  them ;  but  they 
are  not.  On  the  contrary,  they,  as  we 
have  shown,  lower  wages  and  raise  the 
price  of  necessaries  to  the  migority  of. 
the  labouring  population.  '  We  will 
Siever  admit  that  the  ploughman  and 
the  labouring  man  ougnt  to  be  starved 
for  the  benefit  of  the  coal-digger  and 
the  shipwright.  If  labour  oe  not 
superabundant,  no  ccgnbination  of 
masters  can  prevent  it  from  obtaining 
its  proper  price.  The  master  is  always 
anxious  to  increase  his  trade  as  far  as 
possible,  and  he  will  ever  ffive  the 
highest  wages  in  his  power,  rawer  than 
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tbBOw  twftT  trade  and  profit.  While 
the  Combmation  Laws  were  in  fuU 
operation,  wages  in  many  callings  were 
otttNi  enonnously  high.  Before  these 
laws  were  repealed,  the  masters,  in 
some  important  trades,  raised  wages 
widiout  a  strike,  and  they  have 
scarcely  in  a  single  instance  stood 
out  for  a  week,  or  a  day,  against 
reasonable  demandk.  It  is  a  matter  of 
general  notoriety,  that  in  almost  every 
contest,  the  demands  of  the  oombina« 
tions  have  been  most  unreasonable  and 
unjust. 

Nearly  all,  we  presume,  was  done 
in  the  last  Session  that  could  be  done 
to  prevent  the  combinations  from  being 
mischievous,  without  putting  an  end 
to  their  existence ;  and  it  has  yielded 
no  benefit  whatever.  The  power  to 
demand  what  wages  they  please,  to 
^oose  whether  they  will  work  by  the 
day  or  the  piece,  and  to  regulate  their 
hours  of  labour,  cannot  be  taken  from 
them ;  it  would  be  grpss  tyranny  to 
take  it  from  them ;  and  they  need  only 
this  power  to  produce  what  they  are 
producing.  It  is  chiefly  by  the  exercise 
of  this  power  that  they  oppress  and 
injure  as  they  do.  They  must  either 
be  put  .down  altogether,  or  be  aa 
mischievous  as  they  are:  the  art  of 
man  cannot  render  them  harmless  by 
anything  but  their  annihilation,  with- 
out gronly  violating  the  principles  of 
liberty  and  rig^t. 

Bir  Huskisson,  however,  who  seems 
to  be  about  as  far  gone  in  political 
economy,  as  Mr  Brougham  is  m  party 
politics,  has  in  view  a  diflerent  remedy, 
and  this  is,  the  admission  of  foreign 
manufiictures.  It  was  made  law  in 
the  last  Session  Uiat  ships  might  be 
sent  to  other  countries  for  repairs,  if 
the  trade  of  the  shipbuilders  should 
be  stopped  by  contests  between  the 
shipbuilders  and  their  servants.  This 
patted  both  Houses  unanimoushr,  if 
we  except  the  dissenting  voice  of  Mr 
Robertson — ^a  gentleman  who  deserves 
the  thanks  of  the  country  for  his 
honest  and  manly  conduct  on  this  and 
other  occasions.  It  constituted  such  a 
grievous  insult  to  the  majesty  and  im- 
partiality of  the  Law  of  England,  as 
we  never  expected  to  witness. 

Has  it  indeed  come  to  this,  that  the 
Government  of  this  great  empire  is  so 

Eowerless  and  spiritkss  that  it  cannot 
ring  back  a  handful  of  shipwrights  to 
their.duty  without  the  aid  of  foreigners 
—without  giving  that  to  other  ooub- 
tries  which  belongs  to  the  trade  and 
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reventteofoiirown?  HtidiisGofwii* 
mcnt  so  far  lost  its  undentanding,  that 
it  cannot  diatinguiah  between  the  ridit 
and  the  wrong---the  innocent  and  the 
j;uilty?  Have  oar  statutes  becomeaa 
mapotent,  blind,  and  vicious,  ^t  they' 
can  only  remove  evils,  by  committing 
wron»— that  they  cssinot  coeroe  the 
culpable  without  robbing  and  punish- 
ing the  meritorious  ?  If  all  this  have 
happened,  it  haa  certainly  happened 
without  cause — it  has  happened  from 
choice,  and  when  all  imaginable  means 
existed  for  its  prevention. 

This  new  law  has  been  tried,  and 
the  result  shows  very  dearly  its  dia- 
racter.  The  shipwrights  of  London, 
not  their  masters,  stopped  the  trade. 
Why  ?  Their  great  object,  according 
to  the  papers,  was  not  an  increase  of 
wages,  or  a  diminution  of  the  hours 
of  labour,  but  that  thev  should  work 
by  the  piece,  and  not  by  the  day,  aa 
thev  had  previoualy  done.  This  waa 
evidently  to  render  themselves  aa  ftr 
as  possible  independent,  and  to  force 
workmen  not  belonging  to  thdr  com- 
bination out  of  employment.  Now, 
when  a  workman  reoeivea  from  a  mas- 
ter all  that  he  requirea  for  his  labour, 
he  certainly  ought  to  be  satisfied ;  he 
can  have  no  rignt  to  control  the  mas- 
ter in  the  management  of  his  busi- 
ness, and  to  prevent  him  from  em- 
ploying such  other  servants  as  he  may 
wish.  The  servants  stopped  the  trade 
fbr  what  were  obvioualy  indefensible 
olgects ;  the  masters  resisted  them  evi- 
dently in  defence  of  their  just  rights. 
Well,  how  did  the  new  law  operate  in 
auch  a  case  ?  It  made  no  inquiry  as  to 
which  were  in  the  right  and  wmch  in 
the  wrong-*it  treated  both  sides  aa 
though  they  were  alike  guilty ;  nay, 
it  inflicted  a  much  heavier  puniah- 
ment  upon  the  masters  than  the  ser- 
vants, and,  in  efiect,  compelled  the 
former  to  submit  to  the  latter.  Be- 
cause the  masters  could  not  prevail 
on  the  servants  to  abandon  unjust  de- 
mands, the  law  took  their  business 
from  them,  and  constrained  them  to  ac- 
cede to  these  demands.  It  became  their 
enem^  and  the  champion  of  the  com- 
bination.— Permissiou  for  ships  to  be 
repaired  abroad  must  injure  the  masters 
more  than  the  servants,  and  it  must 
even  enable  the  latter  to  triumph,  if 
their  terms  be  not  perfectly  ruinous. 

This  was  bad  enough,  but  it  waa 
not  aU.  The  growers,  importers,  and 
earriera  of  timber,  the  shipsmiths,  the 
long  train  of  people  who  depend  upon 
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the  tb^lMitder  in  additfon  to  liis  i^ 
galar  aenratttiy  haA  their  trade  and 
emi^loyment  taWn  ftom  them  by  the 
lawy  becanae  the  shipwriffhta  were  re- 
fractory^ although  tney  nad  nothinff 
Qpon  earth  to  do  with  the  strike,  and 
almongh  they  had  previously  suffered 
grievowflly  mm  it.  The  framera  of 
this  law  ou^t  to  have  been  aware, 
thaty  tf  the  stoppage  of  the  trade  in« 
jond  shipowners  and  others  greatly, 
still  the  trade  eonld  not  be  transferred 
4o  odier  countries  without  injuring, 
fuite  as  much,  other  equally  innocent 
penons.  The  law  coerced  and  pu- 
nished all  save  those  whom  it  ought  to 
hate  coerced  and  punished;  to  the  lat- 
ter it  gave  licence  and  reward. 

This  may  be  law,  it  no  doubt  is  law, 
although  it  introduces  a  new  principle 
into  English  legislation.  It  is  not, 
howerer,  justice.  Ministers  and  Par- 
liamenta  may  alter  and  make  laws  at 
{Measure,  but  they  cannot  change  the 
principles  of  justice  and  right. 

According  to  what  was  said  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  extension  of 
this  law  is  to  be  the  next  panacea  for 
the  combination-malady.  If  the  com- 
binations do  not  conduct  themsdyes 
better,  fbrek;n  manufactures  are  to  be 
pouted  into  remarket  to  restrain  them. 
Would,  then,  the  admission  of  foreign 
manufactures  ^fkd  nonebutthe  work- 
men ?  Would  it  have  no  other  effect 
than  to  keep  these  workmen  from  im- 
pioper  conduct  ?  Would  it  reach  no 
traues  save  those  which  should  strika  ? 
Would  it  correct  the  misdeeds  of  all 
oombmations  ?  Is  nothing  necessary 
to  warrant  it  save  the  turbulence  and 
guilt  of  a  part  of  the  working  classes  ? 
Alas  1  alas !  that  we  should  have  to 
ask  questions  like  these. 

Suppose  a  combinatk>n  of  workmen 
should  strike,  should  make  the  most 
unreasonable  and  ut^ust  demands,  and 
should  be  resisted  by  the  masters, 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  admis- 
sion of  foreign  goods  ?  It  could  only 
teach  the  servants  through  the  mas- 
ters. The  latter,  although  they  might 
be  acting  in  defence  of  their  just  ri^kts 
and  the  best  interests  of  the  commu- 
nitjr,  would  have  the  alternative  placed 
hef&re  them  of  submitting  to  the  com- 
bination, or  seeing  the  market  glutted 
and  their  trade  taken  from  them  by 
foreigners.  They  would  accede  at 
once  to  the  demands  of  th^  workmen. 
The  admission  of  foreign  goods,  if  it 
were  regulated  by  the  disputes  between 
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mastera  and  aenvnta,  would  be  the 
moat  powerfril  auxiliary  that  could  be 
formed  for  the  latter.  Nothing  could 
poesibly  be  more  ui^ust  in  principle : 
It  would  act  on  the  assumption,  that 
both  sides  were  alike  wrong,  and  that 
it  would  affect  both  aides  alike;  it 
would  in  almost  all  cases  give  the  tri- 
umph to  the  guilty ;  and  to  do  thisi  it 
would  sacrifice  the  intereats  of  then** 
tion. 

It  would  reach  far  beyond  the  eon* 
tending  parties.  The  g^rowers  or  im- 
porters of  the  raw  article,  and  their 
aervants,  a  multitude  of  persons  total- 
ly unconnected  with  the  strike,  would 
be  asmuchaffiNitedby  it,  aa  those  who 
should  be  so  connected. 

If  foreign  manu&ctures  were  con- 
stantly admitted  to  prevent  strikes 
from  taking  place,  it  would  have  but 
a  poor  effect  m  keeping  the  combina- 
tiona  in  order.  The  cottcm,  woollen, 
and  some  other  trades,  are  now  large- 
ly exposed  to  the  competition  of  fo- 
reigners ;  but  this  does  not  prev^t  the 
workmen  engaged  in  Uiem  from  com- 
bining, and  from  acting  as  unjustifia- 
bly aa  other  workmen.  The  combi^ 
nadons  would  always  keep  the  maa- 
ters  bound  hand  and  foot ;  they  would 
tyrannixe  over  them  and  over  such 
workmen  as  might  not  combine,  aa 
they  do  at  preset;  they  would  sdU 
have  their  atrikes,  and  they  would  be 
about  as  mischievous  as  they, now  axe. 

But  the  admission  of  foreign  goods 
could  not  aflfect  many  of  the  worst  of 
the  combinations.  How  could  it  reach 
those  tradea  which  underaell  all  the 
rest  of  the  woiid  ?  How  could  it  readi 
the  shipwrights,  unless  we  got  our 
ships  bmlt  in  other  countries  ?  How 
could  it  readi  the  coopera,  when  they 


ahould  suapend  trade  in  the  Weat  In- 
dia docks?  How  could  it  reach  the 
coUiera  of  Scotland?  How  could  it 
reach  the  seamen  of  Sunderland  ?  If 
foreign  goods  were  admitted  to  the  ut- 
most extent  possible,  it  would  leave 
the  worst  part  of  the  evil  perfectly  un- 
touched. 

While  the  admission  of  foreign 
goods  would  have  very  little  effect  up- 
on combinationa  in  such  trades  as  it 
cmild  reach,  it  would  do  the  moat  de- 
plorable injury  to  the  workmen  belong- 
mg  to  these  trades  who  cannot  join  the 
combinations.  Although  labour  ia  at 
a  monopoly  price  in  various  trades,  it 
is  in  most  of  them  in  reality  supera- 
bimdant.    There  are  workmen  in  al- 
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most  every  trade  who  can  acaroehr  pre* 
care  employment ;  the  odmifiiloii  of 
foreign  goods  would  add  greaUy  to 
their  irambery  and  it  would  eoncdgn 
them  to  8tar?ation.  It  would  render 
labour  still  more  superabundant,  and 
lower  wages  still  more,  in  Budi  caUhiga 
as  cannot  combine. 

Those  must  be  statesmen  oi  an  un- 
accountable stamp,  who  conceive  that 
the  admiasion  of  fbreign  manufiicturea 
would  have  no  other  efiW^  Hhstti  to 
correct  die  misdoings  of  the  combina- 
tions;— ^wfao  imagine  that  such  mis- 
doings would  justify  them  for  admit- 
ting such  manufactures,  without  col- 
culatiMf  what  etbet  it  would  have 
upon  the  industry,  trade,  and  prospe* 
rity  of  the  empire. 

Hiere  are  people  who  protest,  that 
the  opening  of  the  cam-market  would 
render  the  combinations  harmless. 
These  persons  rave,  as  though  imir 
and  butcher's-meat  were  almost  the 
only  things  that  cost  the  workman 
anything ;  they  overlook  tea,  sugar, 
candles,  soap,  clothes,  coals,  house- 
rent,  and  the  combination-tax.  In 
very  many  cases  only  one-third  of  his 
oqienditure  is  caused  by  the  purchase 
of  flour  and  butcher's-meat.  We  will 
venture  to  say,  that  many  workmen 
in  London  who  have  combination- 
vrages,  expend  nearly  as  much  in  por- 
ter, gin,  and  tobacco,  as  in  bread  and 
animal  food.  Now,  if  the  ports  were 
opened,  and  the  price  of  wheat  were 
reduced  one-third,  how  would  it  ope- 
rate ?  It  might  reduce  the  qturtem- 
loaf  to  sixpence:  On  butcher's-meat 
and  butter  it  would  have  very  little 
eflfect,  uuleas  it  plunged  die  country 
into  great  distr^s— it  might  reduce 
them,  perhaps,  a  ]^enny  per  pound. 
Single  woriunen  might  gain  by  this 
about  a  shilling  per  week,  and  mar- 
ried ones  something  more  than  twow 
Now,  is  there  any  man  who,  after 
looking  at  die  proceedings  of  the  com- 
binations, can  oelieve  that  this  would 
induce  any  one  of  them  to  lower  its 
wages  and  change  its  conduct  ?  * 
They  have  ceased  to  plead  the  high 
price  of  provisions  in  justification  of 
what  they  do.  It  was  not  because 
their  wages  would  not  supply  them 


with  bread,  that  die  combomioBs  of 
Irriand,  die  o^liers  of  Seodand,  the 
shipwrights  of  London,  and  die  se»« 
men  of  Sunderland,  reAised  to  work. 
The  combinations  will  prevent  the 
price  of  other  artidea  mm  falling 
widi  that  of  com. 

While  diis  measure  would  produee 
no  benefit  widi  respect  to  the  combi- 
nations, it  would,  putting  the  fiirmer 
out  of  sight,  injure  moatgrievouriy 
thehudMndry-labourers.  Their  wagea 
are  aheady  in  manv  parts  madi  toe 
low,  and  it  would  depress  them  rerj 
greatly.  The  outcry  for  "cheap  bread'* 
18  preposterous.  Bread  never  can  be 
cheap  to  a  whole  community ;  if  it  be 
dieap  to  the  town,  it  is  dear  to  the  vil- 
lage. A  vast  part  <^  die  inhabitants  of 
this  country  never  had  so  much  difll-b 
culty  in  procuring  bread,  aa  they  had 
when  it  was  at  the  lowest  price  tbey 
ever  knew  it  fall  to.  It  is  as  unjust 
to  starve  the  producers  of  bread,  aa  to 
starve  those  of  dupa,  coals,  and  manu- 
factures. ^Bpwnghts,  cdBers,  &c 
have  as  mndi  right  to  work  fbr  inade- 
quate wages  as  ]^oughmen. 

Some  wiseacres  argue,  that  laws  lor 
putting  down  the  combhiationa  would 
be  usdess,  because  some  secret  combi- 
nations existed  when  the  late  laws 
were  in  operation,  lliey  dioold  ar- 
gue likewise,  that  as  diere  are  al- 
ways thieves  and  murderers,  the  laws 
against  theft  and  murder  are  of  no  va- 
lue. The  aboliahed  laws  were  in  ex- 
Islenee  during  very  pro^erous  aa  weH 
as  unufosperooa  times;  snd  in  no  pe- 
riod during  their  existenoe  did  consw 
binations  produce  one-fifdedi  part  «f 
the  evils  which  they  have  produoed 
rince  ^e  repeaL  Thia  is  sufficient  to 
decide  the  question.  Common  seaae 
may  convince  any  man,  that  if  it  were 
uniawfdl  to  combine,  die  combina- 
tions could  not  do  what  they  are  now 
doing ;  if  diey  could  exist  at  all,  they 
wouM  be  infinitely  less  powerful  and 
mischievous. 

That  Parliament  will  be  compdM 
to  do  something  with  regard  to  these 
combinations,  in  the  next  session,  is 
abundandy  mamfest ;  what  it  will  do^ 
is  a  matter  on  whidi  we  shall  otSet  na 
coi^ecture.  Time  vras,  when,  if  a  great 


*  Corn  is  now  falling,  and  appearances  seem  to  indicate  that  the  fi^l  will  be  con- 
siderable,  yet  labour  amidst  the  combinations  is  rising.  If  the  Economists  had  been 
listened  to,  and  the  ports  had  been  opened  in  the  last  Session,  what,  would  have  been 
the  present  state  of  the  corn-market? 
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evil  existed,  it  mig^  have  been  very 
nfdy  predicted,  tliat  PArMament  wofild 
take  natund  and  efl^etnal  meMorBa 
fyt  lemoring  it,  but  tbat  time  baa 
passed  away.  He  wonld  be  a  rash 
man,  indeed,  wbo,  after  looking  at  the 
principle  wbi^  oar  legislators  have 
erabraeed,  would  yentore  to  speculate 
fiiTonrably  on  their  fbture  conduct.  If 
Mr  Hmne's  fktallnll  had  been  like  the 
New  Bfanriage  Act,  unconnected  with 
new  creeds,  and  new  systems,  and 
roerehr  intended  toimproTC  what  seem- 
ed to  be  capaUe  of  improvement ;  all 
diat  it  destroyed  when  it  came  into 
being,  wonld,  likely  enough,  haye  been 
restored  in  the  last  session.  But  un- 
happily it  emanated  from  the  new 
creeds  and  systems  which  are  so  much 
the  rage,  and  what  it  did  cannot  he 
undone,  without  confesring  them  to 
be  erroneous. 

To  re-enact  Uie  Con^miatiott  Laws 
would  be  to  say  that  PditicalEoonomj 
ia  false,  and  that  certain  great  pc^ti- 
eal'bubl^e-blowers  are  not  infallible  ; 
it  would  shake  the  new  creeds  and 
systems  to  tlmr  centre,  dio^fore  the 
abolition  of  these  Laws  must  doubt- 
lessly bestillcalledamoBt  wise  messnre. 
Prqjectors  and  innovators  are  never 
the  men  to  recant  and  go  back  again; 
to  them  no  such  thinff  can  exist  as  re* 
fbtation.  The  Frendi  revolutionists 
eould  only  be  st<mped  by  the  guillo- 
tine ;  and  death  alone  could  take  from 
Joanna  Soutfacote  the  bdief  that  she 
waapregnmt. 

£yer  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  it  has  been  looked  upon  as  a 
thing  above  all  question,  that  the  ser- 
vant should  be  obedient  to  his  master. 
The  Scriptures  haye  made  such  obedi* 
enoe  a  religious  duty;  human  laws 
haye  made  it  a  civil  duty;  philoso- 
phers and  statesmen  haye  insisted,  that 
not  only  the  weal,  but  Uie  yery  ex- 
istence of  society  depends  upon  it. 
Lawgivers  have  always  made  its  pro- 
tection one  of  their  l^idin^  objects.  It 
has  been  guarded  as  a  Uimg  that  be- 
nefitted, hot  merely  the  master  and 
the  community,  but  the  servant  him- 
self eyen  more  than  either;— as  a 
thing  essential  for  keeping  Uie  latter 
from  crime  and  ruin,  for  making  him 
moral,  industrious,  and  skilful,  for  en- 
abling him  to  rise  from  his  servitude 
and  acquire  property  and  elevation. 

Has  this  been  demonstrated  to  be 
erroneous?  Have  the  speeches  of  Mr 
Hume  and  his  coadyutors  proved  it  to 
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be  fdae  and  pemicioUB  ?  Have  intd- 
lectual  giants  risen  among  us,  and 
shown,  by  overwhelming  evidoice, 
that  what  baa  been  regarded  for  six 
thousand  years  as  unerring  vrisdom,  ia 
only  folly  and  prejudice  ?  No !  It 
has  been  denied,  sco£M  at,  tramp- 
led upon,  and  cas^  aside ;  but  it  has 
not  been  refVited.  It  has  been  aban- 
doned for  the  reverse,  but  argument 
and  evidence,  doquence  and  wisdom, 
haye  had  no  ahare  in  producing  the 


It  ia  now  admitted,  even  by  legisla- 
tors and  rulers,  that  servants  ought  to 
be  suffered  to  throw  off  their  obe- 
dience to  their  masters — ^that  they 
ought  to  be  equally  independent— 
that  they  ought  to  be  controlled  in 
nothing  save  such  work  as  they  may 
ddgn  to  undertake — that  Uiey  nave  a 
right  to  be  idle  two  or  three  days  in 
the  week,  if  they  think  proper — that 
they  have  a  right  to  or^nize  them- 
selves into  immense  bodies,  and  bind 
down  the  masters  to  any  terms  they 
please,  in  respect  of  obedience,  wages, 
and  hours  of  labour — ^this,  we  say,  is 
admitted  even  by  rulers  and  legisla- 
tors. Has  the  admission  been  pro- 
duced by  reasoning  and  experiment 
^-by  tl^  fascination  of  eloquence, 
and  the  irresistible  potency  of  sur- 
passing talent?  No! — these  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it ;  its  justification 
is  yet  hid  in  darkness. 

Air  Hume's  bill  was  the  most  fatal 
and  ruinous  measure  that  has  been 
sanctioned  by  Parliament  during  a 
yery  long  series  of  years.  It  has  cau- 
sed the  loss  of  a  laige  number  of  liyes 
—it  has  occasioned  the  commission  of 
a  mass  of  atrocious  crime — it  has  ruin- 
ed a  multitude  of  individuals,  and 
grievously  injured  a  multitude  more 
— ^ithaa  occasioned  the  loss  of  mil- 
li<ms  of  property — ^it  has  given  a  tre- 
mendous shock  to  the  industry  and 
trade  of  the  empire— it  has  done  the 
most  terrible  injury  to  the  character 
of  the  working  clasaea— it  has  arrayed 
servants  agoinst  masters  through  a 
large  part  of  the  country — ^it  baa  near- 
ly destroyed  one  of  the  best  supports 
m  good  goyemment— it  has  generated 
stnfe,  animosity,  and  turbulence— 
and  it  has  sown  the  seeds  of  almost 
eyery  ill  that  can  yisit  a  nation.  If 
the  parent  of  such  a  bill  were  not  in- 
sensible to  shame,  he  would  never 
dare  to  show  his  face  again  in  the  com- 
munity.   Yet  this  bilTwaa  sanctioned 
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by  all  tbe  wisdom  of  Pttrfiftment  1  k 
18  still  cried  up  as  a  just  and  wise  one, 
ia  respect  of  its  leading  object. 

So  mucb  for  tbe  new  wisdom  of  this 
enlightened  age — wisdom,  in  oompari-r 
son  of  whicb,  as  we  are  told,  tbe  wis* 
dom  of  former  ages  was  but  cbildisb 
folly.  So  mucb  fcur  tbe  great  men — 
tbe  giants— of  tbe  present  day— «reafe 
men,  in  comparison  of  whom,  u  we 
are  to  believe  tbemsdves,  tbe  great 
men  of  former  times  were  but  brain- 
less pigmies.  Time  will  put  all  this 
to  the  test,  although,  in  doing  it,  it 
may  involve  the  nation  in  horrors. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  say,  in  contradic- 
tion to  some  of  our  first  authorities^ 
that  a  nation  has  its  birth,  youth,  man- 
hood, old  age,  snd  death,  like  an  in- 
dividuaL  But  we  may  say,  that  how- 
ever long  the  life  of  a  nation  may  en- 
dure, it  must,  like  that  of  an  indivi- 
dual, consist  of  alternations  of  pros- 
perity and  adversity,  gain  and  loss, 
liappiness  and  affliction,  enjoy  meat 
and  sufiering.  In  both  cases,  the  sun 
and  the  doud,  the  calm  and  the  tem- 
pest, will  keep  continually  replacing 
each  other.  According  to  the  nistory 
of  this  and  other  countries,  a  period  of 
prosperity  has  always  been  followed 
by  one  of  adversity ;  and,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  one  has  been  resplendent, 
the  other  has  been  terrible.  Europe 
was  in  a  more  flourishing  and  happy 
condition  than  it  had  perhaps  ever  pre- 
viously been  in,  just  before  the  French 
Revolution;  we  need  not  describe 
what  followed.  This  country  enjoyed 
unexampled  prosperity  just  oefore  the 
Revolution  in  the  time  of  the  first 
Charles;  all  know  what  succeeded. 
That  the  sunshine  in  which  we  are 
now  basking  ¥rill  have  to  give  place  to 
the  storm,  is  a  matter  which  the  na- 


ture of  tbbifli  venders  abundantly  cer- 
tain ;  and  that  the  storm  will  be  of  a 
y«y  awf  vd  character,  is  a  matter  which 
a  variety  of  circumstances  renders  sl- 
most  equally  certain.  One  part  of  the 
oommunity  sighs  for  aoomplete  diange 
in  our  form  of  ffovernment;  another 
part  sighs  for  the  destruction  of  our 
church  estabbsbment ;  the  existence* 
of  almost  every  component  part  of  the 
constitution  is  made  matter  of  question 
in  one  way  or  another.  The  shape  and 
proportions  of  society  escape  not,  and 
a  wish  is  largely  prevalent  to  make  in 
them  the  most  sweeping  alterations. 
Our  laws  and  systems  are  undergoing 
a  course  of  hazardous  experiments. 
One  great  interest  is  placed  in  opposi- 
tbn  to  another.  The  town  working, 
dasBes,  those  whpse  character  for  the 
last  ten  years  may  be  found  in  the 
history  of  Radicalism,  the  Queen  Ca- 
roline madness,  and  the  Combinations, 
have  formed  Uiemselves  into  a  stu- 
pendous confederacy  fcHT  objects  which 
can  fail  only  by  miracle,  in  plunging 
the  country  into  distress,  ana  in  ma« 
kin^  them  the  enemies  of  our  laws  and 
institutions.  The  most  powerful  en- 
gines are  at  work  to  provide  them  with 
the  worst  teachers,  to  fill  them  with 
the  worst  principles,  and  to  make 
them  scorn  and  hate  the  upper  dasses. 
To  look  at  all  this,  and  not  to  expect 
a  fearful  future,  is  an  imposubility. 
History  shows  that  the  fiend  of  revo- 
lution will  walk  the  earth  till  the  end 
of  time ;  what  country  this  fiend  will 
next  ravage,  is  not  to  be  revealed  by 
us ;  but  we  fear  that  the  things  ne- 
cessary for  tempting  it,  and  enabling 
it  to  triumph,  will  soon  be  far  more 
abundant  in  our  own,  than  in  any 
other. 
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Ws  inittt  not  lote  sig^t  of  the  Ca- 
thoUcs  altogether^  although  their  new 
Aiaodation  doea  not  yield  ererything 
that  they  expected  mm  it.  Certain 
parts  <^  the  conduct  of  themselyes  and 
tiieir  fnends,  demand  from  us  a  few 
brief  ohserrations. 

We  have  already  stated  in  a  former 
Number  of  this  Magasine>  that  when 
dbe  biH  fbr  putting  down  their  late 
Association  was  before  Parliament,  the 
Catholics  fledged  themselves  to  ^idd 
unconditional  obedience  to  it,  if  it 
should  become  law.  It  became  law, 
and  then  the  Catholics — the  verr  men 
who  gave  the  pledge — assembled  in 
public  to  devise  how  they  might  dis- 
ohej  it  to  the  utmost  point  possible, 
without  bringing  upon  themselves  its 
penalties.  The  new  Association  was 
expressly  intended  to  be  in  efibct  all 
that  Uie  old  one  was.  The  same  men 
were  to  lead  it,  and  it  was  to  do  pre- 
cisely Uie  same  things.  It  has  faued, 
but  those  who  formed  it  are  still  as 
guilty  as  thev  would  have  been  if  it 
had  been  perfectly  successful.  They 
nude  the  same  seditious  and  inflam« 
rastory  speeches  to  the  ignorant  and 
passionate  multitude — ^they  attempted 
to  collect  the  rent — they  endeavoured 
to  create  the  same  public  convulsions 
— they  sought  to  do  everything  that 
the  old  Association  had  done.  **  We 
must  obev  the  laws,"  cried  Mr  O' Con- 
nelly and  his  confederates,  at  every 
meeting;  "Oh,  yes,  we  must  obey 
the  laws — ^we  must  show  our  enemies 
that  the  Catholic  reli^on  compels  its 
votaries  to  yield  impkcit  obedience  to 
the  laws !"  They  grossly  violated  the 
laws  in  the  very  next  moment.  Per- 
haps— we  are  by  no  means  sure  of  it 
— ibey  spared  the  letter,  and  small 
credit  was  due  to  them  for  not  doing 
what  would  have  brought  upon  them 
bodily  punishmoit ;  but  that  they  did 
everythmg  which  the  laws,  to  which 
they  alluded,  were  formed  to  prohibit, 
is  a  thing  which  can  be  doubted  by 
no  one. 

The  country  of  these  people  was 
comparatively  tranquil,  party  rage  was 
subsiding,  English  capitalists  were  at- 
tempting to  give  bread  to  their  star- 
ving countrymen,  agriculture  and  trade 
were  advancing,  the  laws  were  gaining 


respect  and  influence.  The  Asso^ 
tion  saw  all  this,  and  they  intention- 
ally turned  their  arms  against  it  They 
attempted  to  wrest  from  Ireland  the 
benefits  which  she  was  gathering,  and 
to  drive  from  her  everything  that  could 
ameliorate  her  condition.  Their  mo- 
tives were  self-interest — self-aggran- 
disement. They  sought  to  do  the 
most  mighty  injuries  to  their  country^ 
solely  that  they  might  bring  profit 
into  their  own  coffers ;  and  wmle  they 
were  thus  occupied,  they  uttered  the 
most  sickening  boasts  touching  their 
patriotism.  Their  visit  to  this  coun- 
try amply  proved  who  were  the  r^ 
enemies  of  Ireland.  They  left  it,  and 
it  ceased  to  be  convulsed ;  it  began  to 
prosper.  Happnr,  thrice  happy  would 
It  be  for  Irelana,  if  they  were  banish- 
ed from  it  for  ever  I 

We  do  not  sav  this  merely  to  hold 
up  this  gross  violation  of  integrity  and 
good  faith  to  public  abhorrence.  We 
have  other  reasons  for  saying  it,  than 
to  point  the  scorn  of  all  honourable 
men  upon  those,  who,  while  they  call 
themselves  an  Aristocracy,  wear  titles^ 
and  boast  of  the  purity  and  richness 
of  their  blood,  adopt  the  dishonest 
and  despicable  quirking  of  pettifog- 
ging lawyers,  trample  upon  laws  wiu 
cowardly  cunning  and  trickery,  wor- 
thy of  the  robber,  and  endeavour  to  sa- 
crifice their  country  to  their  ambition. 
We  say  it  to  throw  light  upon.the  dia- 
racter  of  the  Catholics  as  a  party.  Could 
the  professions  of  the  Catnolics  be  de- 
pended on?  Would  they  faithfully 
observe  their  oaths  ?  Would  they  re- 
spect such  of  the  general  laws  of  the 
realm  as  they  might  not  approve  of? 
Would  they  prefer  the  good  of  the 
state  to  their  party  interests  ?  These 
questions  comprehend  no  slight  por- 
tion of  what  is  called  the  Catholic 
Question,  and  the  Cadiolics  are  assu- 
redly answering  them,  by  their  con- 
duct, with  a  flat  negative.  Who 
could  trust  those  who  thus  violate  a 
solemn  pledge  ?  Who  could  believo 
that  those  who  thus  evade  the  obliffa- 
tions  of  the  law,  would  not  evadeUie 
obligations  of  an  oath  ?  Who  could 
think  that  those,  who  thus  wantonly 
disregard  such  statutes  as  do  not  please 
them,  would  i^iare  either  statute  or  in- 
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8tituti<m  that  might  stand  in  the  way 
of  their  party  interests  ?  Who  coidd 
imagine  that  tho8e>  who  thus  striTe 
to  sacrifice  their  country  for  party 
gain,  would  hesitate  in  thus  sacri* 
ficing  the  empire?  No  one.  The 
personal  character  of  the  Catholics 
must  he  looked  at  as  narrowly,  as  the 
nature  of  their  religious  creed  and 
discipline. 

.  Woat  renders  this  conduct  the  more 
unpardonable,  is,  it  was  totally  unne« 
cenary  for  the  promotion  of  the  Ca* 
tbdic  cause;  it  was  only  calculated 
to  do  this  cause  injury.  The  Catho« 
lies  had  the  full  sanction  of  the  law 
for  holding  as  many  public  meetings 
as  they  might  wish,  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  their  grievances  and  pe- 
titioning ;  and  their  cause  needed  no- 
thing more.  What  occasion  had  they 
for  a  regular  collection  of  money  from 
the* whole  of  their  body?  To  what 
honest  purposes  could  tbis  money  be 
applied  ?  Was  it  likely  that  their 
avowed  intention  of  using  it  for  bri- 
bing the  press,  interfering  with  the 
administration  of  the  laws,  and  influ- 
encing elections,  would  benefit  them  ? 
Was  there  any  probability  that  they 
.would  derive  advantage  from  the 
abusive,  seditious,  and  inflammatory 
speeches  of  Shid  and  O'Connell? 
When  these  speeches  were  of  neces- 
sity held  to  speak  the  sentiments  of 
the  whole  body— of  the  Aristocracy 
and  Clergy,  as  well  as  the  lower  or- 
ders— and  when  they  were  calculated 
to  recall  the  Rockites  to  their  work  of 
desolation,  was  it  at  all  likely  that 
they  would  have  any  other  efi[<5ct  than 
to  strengthen  the  hostility  of  Eng- 
land ?  Could  such  men  as  Lord  KU- 
lecn  imagine  that  they  would  gain  the 
friendship  of  this  country,  by  array- 
ing themselves  to  the  farthest  point 
against  the  laws,  by  addressing  the 
most  outrageous  appeals  to  the  worst 
pasnons  of  the  Irish  peonle,  and  by 
sowing  the  seeds  of  tumult  and  atro- 
city? If  the  Catholic  Aristocracy  and 
Clergy  cannot  act  without  such  men 
as  Shiel  andO'Connell — ^if  they  cannot 
keep  the  feelings  of  their  body  alive 
witnout  such  speeches  as  these  men 
make-4f  they  are  compelled  to  be  the 
followers  and  instruments  of  these 
men,  cannot  they  discover  that  all  this 
forms  an  unanswerable  reason  for  con- 
tinuing the  disabiUties  ? 
Other  men  have,  however,  tnuB' 
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gressed  as  well  as  the  Catholics,  and 
with  even  less  to  justify  them.  The 
new  Catholic  Association  has  been 
joined,  actuaUy  or  practicaUy,  by  va- 
rious Frolestaait  nobtea  and  gentknien, 
by  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons—by English  Peen.  Certain  of 
these  vte  intimately  connceted,  in  one 
way  or  another,  with  certain  mcnbcrs 
of  the  Ministry,  Law-makers  and 
law-administrators — men  who  oog^t 
to  possess  the  intelligence  and  honmir 
of  gentlemen— have  not  scrupled  to 
become  prominent  and  active  adhe* 
rents  of  a  body  which  was  ostenta- 
tiously formed  to  defy,  and  trample 
upon,  the  laws,  which  evidently  vio- 
lates the  spirit  of  the  laws  in  the  grow- 
est  manner,  which  scatters  through- 
out Ireland  the  most  libellous  and  se- 
ditious appeals,  and  whidi  is  demon- 
strably calculated  to  incite  the  peo|de 
to  deqnse  the  laws,  and  resort  to  the 
most  illegal  and  criminal  conduct. 
That  no  means  exist  for  preventing 
these  shameless  men  from  having  any 
further  share  in  the  making  of  lawi^ 
is  a  matter  to  be  deeply  lamented; 
we  bq)e,  however,  that  the  govern- 
ment will  do  ita  duty,  and  deprive 
every  one  of  them  of  nis  commission 
as  a  magistrate.  If  they  be  counte- 
nanced by  any  members  of  the  Mi- 
nistry, we  trust  that  his  Majesty  will 
remember  the  obli^tions  that  rest 
upon  him,  and  dismiss  such  members 
from  the  sendee  of  the  country. 

Mr  Martin — the  individual  who  so 
laboriously  and  honourably  superin- 
tends the  execution  of  laws  of  his  own 
framing — ^has  made  himself  a  roemb^ 
of  this  Dody,  wldch  exists  to  resist  the 
laws  framed  by  others,  and  prevent 
them  from  having  any  efiRect.  Now, 
if  we,  and  all  right-thinking  men, 
concede  that  Mr  Martin's  laws  oug^t 
to  be  obeyed,  we  cannot  possibly  con- 
cede that  those  of  other  pm^le  ought 
to  be  disregarded.  We  can  never  ad- 
mit, that  Mr  Martin  ought,  in  the 
same  moment,  to  bring  men  to  punish- 
ment for  violating  his  own  laws,  and 
to  practically  violate  laws  whidi  he  baa 
not  broufl^t  into  being.  We  say  nonan 
has  a  right  to  punish  a  carman,  or  dro- 
ver, for  cruelty  to  a  brute,  and  then  join 
in  that  whicn  is  evidently  ealenlated 
to  incite  men  to  rob,  bum,  andlusaasi- 
nate  each  other  >— to  bring  ead)  other  to 
ruin  and  the  gallows.  Tfaue  Member  for 
Galway's  Association  has  brought  the 
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RoddtM  MfoAk  into  the  Md,  andim. 
til  we  see  nim  exert  himsdf  agaioit 
thdr  cradty,  we  shell  think  very  pocns 
ly  of  hie  humanity. 

Lord  Danley' always,  profeeaea  in 
Parliament  to  be  pardcuhuiy  anxioua 
for  the  welfare  oi  Irehind.  Altho«igh 
it  ia  impoMtble  for  na  to  complimeot 
him  on  hia  talents  and  wisdom^  we 
will  say  that  hia  pariiamentary  con- 
doct  ls»  upon  the  whole^  moderate  and 
cespectahle,  Hia  lord^p  ia  Hkewiae 
al^islator.  Of  this  new  Catholic  As- 
sociation Lord  Damley  has  become 
an  actiye  adherent.  Did  he  think  that 
the  people  of  Ireland  weoe  too  obe- 
dient to  the  laws  and  the  government, 
and  that  they  needed  the  example  of 
men  like  himaelf  to  teach  them  to  de« 
spise  them  ?  Did  he  believe,  that  he 
had  a  ri^  to  trample  upon  laws, 
merdy  beeanae  he  voted  against  them 
in  the  kgiaUture  ?  Did  he  think  that 
&ctioua  and  seditioua  aasodations  were 
likely  to  remove  Irc^d's  evils  ?  Did 
he  imagine,  that  by  identifying  him« 
self  with  the  demagogues,  and  giving 
currency  and  wei^t  to  their  slan* 
derous  and  abominable  speeches,  he 
would  correct  the  feelings  of  his  Irish 
tenantry,  and  benefit  the  peace  of  Ire* 
knd?  Did  he  suppose  that  the  re- 
newal of  narty  war,  and  of  the  out- 
ragea  of  the  Rockites,  would  amelio- 
rate the  sufferings  of  the  Irish  neasant* 
ry?  Did  he  deem  it  meet  ana  proper 
lor  a  peer  of  Ena^nd  to  become  the 
cdleague  of  the  Shiels,  O'Connellstand 
Lawlesaes— of  agitators  and  radicala — 
of  Papists  and  rdformers  ?  When  we 
see  men  thus  belie  their  words  by 
their  conduct,  what  are  we  to  think 
of  them  ?  We  gave  some  evidence,  in 
our  Isat  Numtor,  of  our  being  the 
fiaenda  of  the  Nobility ;  but  when  we 
aee  Nobles  thus  atriving  to  debaudi 
the  minda  of  their  tenantry— thus  ar- 
raying themselvea  against  the  laws 
and  government— thus  feeding  turbu- 
lence, disorder,  and  crime-^ua  link* 
ing  themaelvea  with  democratic  level- 
lera,  to  produce  the  most  grievous 
public  evil»-*we  will  not  spare  them 
on  account  of  their  tides.  We  will 
hold  them  up  to  public  scorn  and  in- 
dignation, and  we  will  invoke  upon 
them  a  double  portion  of  these  oe- 
cauae  they  belong  to  the  Nobility. 
>  Lord  Damley,  as  we  have  already 
intimated,  stands  not  alone.  Various 
other  Protestant  Nobles,  English  and 
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Irish,  belMig  actually,  or  in  efot,  to 
^Asflociamm.  The  case  ia  die  same 
widi  varioua  members  of  the  House  of 
Comnuma,  and  odiers  who  rank  aa 
gendemen.  On  looking  over  the  list) 
we  find  among  them  iimividuals  who 
are  reputed  to  be  aome  of  the  worst 
landlords  in  Ireland — men  who  are 
censtandy  absentees— who  never  see 
their  estates — who  leave  dieir  tenants 
to  the  rapadty  of  blood-suddng  agents 
and.middl&-men-^who  will  not  make 
the  smalleat  sacrifice,  or  stir  a  finger^ 
to  purge  thenr  lands  of  men  of  the 
w<W8t  character.  These  individuals* 
who  are  thus  insensible  to  duty  and 
shame^  can  yet  listen  to  the  voice  of 
fiction ;  and  while  they  will  do  no- 
thing to  benefit  the  tenants,  they  oaa 
be  active  to. render  them  still  move 
depraved  and  miserable.  We  find 
Hkewiae  in  the  list,  the  namea  of  Mr 
Spring  Rice,  and  others  who  csU  them- 
selves patriots— who  cant  of  their  love 
of,  and  their  readiness  to  aacrifice 
tlwnselves  for,  their  country.  Theae 
people,  it  seems,  imagine  that  they 
will  benefit  their  country,  by  fiUhig  it 
with  party  atrife  and  madness— by 
blasting  almost  everything  that  was 
taking  root  in  it  for  good— and  by 
teaching  their  countrymen  to  disdain 
yet  more  heartily  the  laws  and  the 
government,  and  to  be  vet  more  die- 
orderly  and  ungovemafale.  Because 
they  cannot  give  their  country  what 
thev  wish,  thej  are  resolved  diat  it 
shall  have  nothing— because  thev  can« 
not  remove  the  Catholic  disabilities, 
which  every  one  knows  would  not 
have  the  leaat  efibct  on  die  worst  of 
Ireland's  evils^  they  are  reaohred  to 
prevent,  as  far  aa  possible,  the  renuH 
val  of  any  of  diese  evils— because  they 
cannot  bring  O'Cmmell  and  his  confe- 
derates into  the  executive  and  the  le- 
gislative,, they  are  determined  to  keep 
die  peasantry  in  barbarism,  crime, 
and  misery.  Patriotiem?  Thebkck- 
est  traitor  abounds  with  such  patriot- 
ism. Out  upon  sndi  patriots!  they 
are  a  diagrace  to  bodi  Ireland  and  Bri- 
tam.  A  blessed  day  will  that  be  for 
the  world,  whidi  shall  see  their  native 
dust  cover  the  last  of  them. 

These  persons  may  say,  that  as  the 
laws  cannot  reach  them,  they  are  not 
acting  against  the  laws ;  but  do  they 
,  think,  wat  any  reflecting  man  in  the 
empire  will  be  duped  by  such  pitiful 
sopiiiatry  ?  The  Association  to  which 
.3Q 
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it  hM  likdnphed  over  the  liwi  Ihm 
k  has  eon^uend  the  ledslatove  snd 
executiTe^-Haid  that  it  docs,  what  « 
statute  wiBood  in  the  Jast  seasicm  was 
intended  to  prevent  it  fican  dmng. 
Tbey  know  tfaie-^^the^  know  that  this 
▲Moeiation  is  acting  in  direct  opposU 
tion  to  Jaw  and  gvnmvanUi^ihef 
know  that  their  condaot  is  oaloulated 
to  keep  ftom  Ireland  the  things  that 
are  ^esscatial  for  xemoTing  its  misery 
aid  depravity— they  know  that  they 
are  scattering  aroand  tiiem  the  nuMt 
powerfnl  stimulants  to  insuboidina* 
nen  end  crirae-*4hey  know  that  what 
th«r  ere  doing  inevitably  tends  to 
aafte  the  Briti^  people  mare  detciw 
BiBsd  in  their  hostility  to  the  claims 
of  die  Catholics,  and  to  render  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  bitter  enemies.  We 
say  that  Uiey  j(»i6ii>  this-«*<onoe  auNie  we 
say  that  tii^  .know  it.  If  they  weie 
Ignorant,  we  would  ^aie  them  on  ao- 
eotmt  of  theirjgnorance ;  if  they  were 
poer,  their  poverty  should  render  us 
tanait;  but  th^  are  men  intdligent 
aM  riefa^HBien  of  rank  and  tide^« 
nen  possessing  hig^  digmties  snd  im- 
MTtaat  puUip  trusts-'*men  h(Mii^ 
dlnot  control  over  a  large  pait  of  the 
eemmunity-«*«men  whose  emdal  duty 
it  is  to  set  an  example  of  obedioMe 
and  loyalty,  to  anenioato  good  nrind- 
pies,  Old  to  exert  thtmsewes  for  the 
weal  of  the  empise.  Moreover,  they 
are  not  cserying  en  their  opssations 
in  this  country,  where  die  i^est  ef  the 
community  ecmld  prevent  them  from 
doing  mudi  mischief;  but  they  are  at 
wxuJc  where  they  may  produoe  the 
Most  fearful  individual  and  public  oa« 
lamitiss.  l%ek  efforts  tend  to  injure 
the  duoacter  and  fbrtunes  of  miltiona 
-*of  a  whole  ^eoph ;  and  th^  tend 
likewise  to  genowto  treason. and  re« 
bdlion,  and  to  invoke  tiie  «npire  in 
intestine  war.  We  can  find  nothing 
in  them,  save  what  is  calculated  to 
swell  that  indignation  to  the  highest 
pitch,  whadi  their  conduct  must  ex* 
cite  in  every  well-principled  bo6om««» 
save  what  commands  ns  to  show  them . 
no  mercy.  We  show  them  none  now, 
and,  if  they  persevere,  we  will  diow 
them  none  hereafter.  K  we  cannot 
correct  their  conduct,  we  m^  at  least 
contribute  to  show  its  true  efasracter 
to  both  Britain  end  Ireland;  if  we 
cannot  prevent  them  from  producing 
evil,  we  shall,  at  any  rate,  have  the 
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I  ef  knowing  ihaitwe'tfglft 
Ae^baltlesef  both  oosntiks,  hntmon 
especiallv  Aoos  ef  die  sistor  one^ 
against  tnem* 
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canses  to  whidi  ear  warmth  and  ae« 
veifty  ase  owing.  How  long  die.ini* 
norit^  is  to  be  be«nd  by  the  nugori^ 
in  this  country,  we  knewnet ;  bat  this 
minority  seems  to  have  very  folly  oon^ 
vinced  atadf  that  it  eoBstitates  tbe  B»« 
tion.  It  always  represents  those  who 
eompose  die  inajority  to  be  people  desi* 
titute  alike  of  talent,  knomedge,  and 
nrindpk,  and  worthy  onlj  m  being 
disdained  and  hated.  If  it  went  no 
frsrther  than  this,  ito  besotted  vsnity 
would  onlj  excite  our  laughter;  but  it 
ianow  taking  upon  itself  toaotoonform« 
ably  with  ito  raeeches.  Here  are  Menw 
hers  of  both  Houaes  of  FBrliaBien^<-* 
Noblemen  and  GentlemeB  of  large  for* 
tnneand  inflnence— Magistrates-^with 
an  immensehoetef  otho'peoplr-of  all 
ranks— openly  resisting  and  render^ 
ifliginefifactive  a  law  wmch  was  passed 
in  the  last  session  by  the  almost  un»« 
nimous  wish  of  the  nation,  merdy  be« 
cause  th^  do  not  approve  of  it.  Theao 
people,  it  appears,  are  to  obey  no  laws; 
save  such  as  they  may  sanction.  What 
they  draw  their  exclusive  privileges 
from,  we  know  not ;  but  we  know  that 
they  do  not  diaw  them  from  the  oon.^ 
stitntion  and  laws  of  England.'  This 
has  oammenced^^we  say  it  with  shame 
— ia  the  highest  daeses,  and  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  it  is  abundantly  manifost 
that,  if  it  be  tolerated,  it  will  soon 
reach  th^  lower  dasses,  and  Ei^^d^ 
If  it  be  tderated,  we  shall  soon  see  the 
lioiation  of  almost  every  law  repro* 
sented  to  be  meritsrious ;  and  ahnoss 
every  law  openly  trampled  upon. 

We  believe  oursdves  tobe  for  OMra 
fiudif^  friends  to  Uboty,  than  theae 
who  call  themsdvesits  exclusive  wosw 
shippers.  We  hate  all  kinds  of  tyranny 
-i^we  hate  the  tyian^,  not  only  ef 
Kings,  Ministers,  end  othor  ptdilic 
functionaries,  but  that  of  parties,  foe- 
tions,  epmbinations,  and  individuala 
having  no  official  amthOTttyw— we  hato 
everyOiing  that  ten^s  to  injure  liberty, 
nomatter  whether  it  proceedsfrom  the 
former  of  these,  or  the  latter.  Webe» 
lieve  that  a  state  of  things  has  siiaaB 
in  this  country  which  duvatena  Ubei^ 
with  destrucdott.  Stupendous  ssmbi- 
nations  are  rapidly  £^owing  op  in  the 
three  kingdoms,  of  the  most  bdcAil 
character.  The  Catholics  have  ftsned 
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j»piD¥eil  o£%  the  itdMiiipoeed  ] 
«r  the  nfttMn^and  cakabted  to| 


ber  of  3loUi9livf9  ftfiacd  thmuciiat 
iatfofttliiidiini^cMaUnatioB^  The 
<ointoiitiepieopiiMreh#iwl  tinong  thm 
gtenyiniHiwiitofniciiiberi;  snd  among 
^eaemembcrs  ire  lo  he  fbattdNoblM^ 
finginla>nn,  and  aame  of  die  most  in* 
^nenti^nien  in  tfaeeooMDonitj*  Thdr 
fifeyectaaienot  lUnp  tanelmied  hy  the 
IwB  and  conatrtnpOD***4hiwHfi  hwhlg 
nothing  to  do  with  peraonall  benetfl^ 
and  aming  pahfic  gmd  alon»  "thingi 
oeednart 
9proanaa 
dtthr  oomttioii  benefits  Thete  comhi^ 
«atiana  are  aetnated  ahnoat  aoldy  hf 
^enooal  hiteRst.  The  CSathelic  one, 
and  the  Nehfe  ene»  aeek  to  iMke  vital 
ehinyi  in  the  kwt  andoenatitQlien 
««4dl8t  tionned  hf  the  worlnng  elaaMi^ 
aechbto'taxihB  natioB  t»  the  hiiykeBt 
fomt  pettiUeftw  ifwyiiinonir  ■  all  war 
Munai  eziattBg  kwa  and  the  mt  of 
ihaeemniuultj  ;  alliedctheik>efinibeh 
iMfttat  Iheeoatof  tliereatof  tlMr  fd* 
ionp-solj^Botr;  iHt  week  to  aceenq^idh 
that  which  the  mt  of  tile  pepcdatimi 
faeUerea  wonld  Ixhifftbe  meal  gpnTOna 
evilaupoa  the  empire. 

Theae  eonibJaaitknia  keep  tbe^oem* 
Wy,  BRNre  or  leaay  in  ffstattoof  d^ioMer 
aiid  eenvnlshm  $  they  optujr  reaiail^ 
_  cMMi^y  aofenK-  ala* 

fHkej  beard  and  paralyse*  the 
nrent  ^  and  they  tyrannjaey  in 
the  ntost  ahtailni^le  aMrnner,  over  t9i^ 
fteodoM  and  pi'opttty  of  a  vaat  portion 
ef  thecenHMmlfy.  A  Tctrj  laige  part 
of  the-inhaUtanta  of  Bniaitt  and  Iro" 
knd  wooki  enjoy  a  &r  greater  dune 
of  liberty,  and  leenrity  of  ^aan  and 
p#operty^  mubr  the  Autootaief  Una- 
rin,  thair  tlMy  ean  now  enjoy  tinder  the 
Bing  of  Engknd.  They  derive  hot 
waliaaMe  conaolaiion  iVom  beinff  told 
Ihaft'tiiey  are  eppteaaid  and  robbed^ 
«ac  bf  publie  fonetSanariea^  bnt  by 
mttrwho  htffr  nnihing  tor  do  with  Ae 

of  the  atata  The  country 
I  ia  nn^r  a  despetie  awMmmen^ 
^ena  UMnre  nkd  IterCy  Umb  the  One 
i»wDiah  inmenae-bodieaof  nnoffleial 
men  are  anff^ed  to  render  thtmaelvea 
lyfcaiiH  vk  tho  name  of  ireedon*  Cre- 
neaaL  lihevtjia  aipieacnt  auipeiided  il 
Ihia  eeteltir,  and,  if  theae  combhNt* 
tMa^bcranftredkKcxBt,  thi^  will  de» 
altoy  it  mt^.  The  lidEvidnd  can 
do  nothing  «pdnai  the  body ;  he  can 
oaiydofdiat  thebodymiyi 


It^aaattaa  oat  what  ti»  hnta  of  the 
nalnr  nta^  aay,  he  imut  obey  the  wfll 
ofthebody.  The  Gomebnent  ia  now 
nffevehted  ftom  doing  ita  dnty  to  the 
inditidnai  by  the  power  of  toe  com* 
hinntiona ;  and  if  the  hitter  oontinn^ 
the^  mnat  get  the  legidatnre  and  cne*- 
•nlive  Boae  and  moae  under  their  in* 
fluence ;  they  must  get  the  lawa  more 
and  more  at  dieir  raerey. 

Let  the  nation  never  fomt  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  men  who  are  thna 
txtonpfing  tmon  ita  oonttitntion,  hrwi^ 
riffhta,  and  ubertiea,  are  die  very  men 
who  etemaUyproteatihat  they  are  the 
etify  friendi  of  all  theae.  Let  the  na^ 
tien  never  fbiget  ihat  the  Peers  and 
.  Membera  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
who  have  ostentatiously  connected 
themaelvea  with  the  new  CathoDo  Aa* 
aodatlan,  are  the  verr  men,  who,  « 
year  or  two  aince,  deciarod  in  Par^ 
ment  that  Asaodationa  were  the  emae 
of  Ivetod ;  that  they  weie  the  enendca 
of  ALL  Asaoeiations ;  and  that  they 
wished  all  Aasoeiationa  vdnitevetf  to 
he  pnt  down.  We  hope  ikeu  at  any 
rate,  a:  part  of  the  nation  win  do  ita 
duty  towfltds  the  hitter.  Wehopethat 
the  untateted  portion'  of  our  nobility 
and  gentry  will  treat  them  as  honour 
and  truth  oonunand  that  they  sbotdd 
he  treated. 

We  must  now  turn  to  ether  mat. 
ters.  A  laige  share  of  inatmetbn  may 
he  draitn  flroni'tho  causeais^iich  have 
tod  to  the  ftitoerof  thoAtndation* 
It  was  sasaited  in  therbeginningof  the 
hrte  session,  a»  tfttialtetf  irtiM  dispute 
coidd  not  toodVy  ^at  the  inflnenise  of 
Mr  O'Connell  was  omaipdtent  with 
the  whole  body  ^  the  eatMica.  The 
worthy  hMryef  himself  pretty  bwilfiy 
inlSma ted  diet  thnpeice  of  Irtind  web 
dependent  on  hia  nbdl  U  waa  nwiWi. 
tained,  that  the  refection  of  the  Catfao^ 
lie  Bill  wenid  invohw  IMaudinmbelu 
Ihfn.  Mt  Broug^nv  pivtetliad  diat 
the  moai  dreadM  hottorir  and<  et^ 
lamiiieaweuM  ftHow  sneh  nirjectioM. 
Mr  Brougham^  i»  oaUtd  by  soma  a 
great  man;  and  if  Mdded  realM 
and  prediction'  can'  nMke  a  nisu'  greax^ 
he  is  eertainly  die  greataat  man  that 
ever  existod.  The  BUI  wua<  yir|etted. 
Mr  CConnelt  and  hia  doaiiideiatssf  in- 
atMitly  hM  mesdngt  in  London^  at 
wWdi^iey  uttei«d  tdb  isosf  indaw- 
natbry  speedied^  to  h^r  eifi  etmu^ 
transmitted  to  Iieteod^^^tlie  leading 
Opposition  papers  ptMlahed  the  amS 
ndwdona  ineiienMntft  tsf  reMlioo>  and 
yet  hulmid  ntmnnidf  tnH^uiL    The 
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deniigagiies  litre  abtettt^  and  not  a 
wof^  outngje  wm  cbmmitud  on  ae- 
omtnt  oi  tfaehM  of  the  BilL 

We  are  constrained  to  regard  thia^ 
when  we  look  at  the  diaracter  of  the 
people  of  Irdand,  as  a  decisive  jNroef 
that  Uie  great  body  of  die  Cathohca  do 
not  care  a  straw  about  what  is  called 
Emancipation. 

Mr  O'Con'nell— the  all*oontrolling 
Mr  0'Connell^-^;aTe  his  sanction  to 
two  Bills  which  were  called  securities 
to  the  state.  The  one  was  to  aher  the 
electiye  fhmchise  to  the  Protestant,  as 
well  as  the  Catholic;  and  it  was 
thou^t  by  some  that  it  would  operate 
in  farour  of  the  Catholics  as  a  party. 
The  object  of  the  other  was,  to  pro- , 
Tide  libotdly  for  the  Catholic  clergy 
out  of  the  public  purse^  without  inter* 
fering  in  any  way  with  their  nomina* 
tion  and  conduct.  If  the  Catholics  would 
haye  lost  a  trifle  by  these  bills  in  one 
way,  they  would  have  gained  far  more 
by  them  in  another,  putting  out  of 
sight  Emancipation.  Mr  O  Connelly 
we  say>  gave  his  sanction  to  these 
Bills ;  he  was  supported  in  it  by  cer- 
tain of  die  Catholic  ivrelates,  and  the 
aristocracy,  and  yet  it  destroyed  his 
influence  with  the  great  body  of  the 
Catholics.  This  body  left  him,  the 
prelates,  and  the  aristocracy,  to  fbllow 
Lawless,  Cobbett,  Hunt,  and  others 
of  the  same  school  of  politica. 

Now,  in  the  flrst  place,  if  the  body 
of  the  Catholics  be  anxious  for  Emaii- 
eipation,  their  would  certainly  hare 
been  most  wiUiiw  to  concede  for  it, 
what  no  onecalledmore  than  a  trifling 
equivalent ;  and  what  we,  and  others 
beside,  bdieyed  would  prore  a  souree 
of  benefit  to  them  as  a  pditical  party. 
We  xegplffd  this  to  furnish  another  de- 
dsiTO  proof  that  the  great  body  of  the 
Cathohca  do  not  care  a  straw  about 
what  ia  called  Emancipation. 

In  the  second  place— The  bill  for 
altering  the  franchiae  would  have  af- 
fected the  Proteatanta  the  aame  aa  the 
Catholica,  and  it  would  have  left  the 
latter  much  greater  priyileges  widi  re- 
spect to  the  franchise,  than  areenjoj- 
ed  by  the  mass  of  the  Britidi  peo^ue. 
If  the  other  bill  had  placed  the  clergy 
in  the  smallest  d^ree  under  the  in- 
iluence  of  the  GoTemmeni— control 
was  out  of  the  question — no  one 
dreamed  that  this  influence  would  ex- 
tend to  religion,  or  to  any^iing,  save 
.fiicHous  a»d  diMfiected  conduct.  Yet 
the  body  of  the  Catholica  would  not, 
«?en  ibr  the  sake  of 
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an  iotaoftWrpawwarc 
polUktU  jparty,  or  oonoede  anythnij 
that  might  restrain  dieir  priesti  ftMs 
4ieingAiriOus|i0liMMf  leaders  on  the 
aide  of  turbidenoe  and  sedition.   ' 

Now,  if  the  Cathofics  wish,  aa  ther 
aay,  to  be  loyal  and  good  subjeets^-if 
they  wish,  ss  they  say,  merely  to  be 
^aced  on  an  equality  with  the  Pro- 
testants-^ tlsey  are  only  desirous  not 
to  fbrm  a  separate  poiitioal  party  an* 
idous  ibr  supreme^  and  the  orerUufwr 
of  the  Protestant  dnurdi,  but  to  bleBd 
thfloaselves  as  politieians  with  our 
¥^iigs  and  Tones,  why  do  tiiey  aet 
in  tms  manner  ?  Why  are  they  not 
satisfied  widi  that  whidi  would  leaio 
them  considerably  above  the  British 
Protestants  in  pohtieal  privikge?-*^ 
Why  do  they  leave  Mr  O'Comey, 
tiieir  prelates,  and  tbenr  aristocracy, 
to  IbUow  such  potitidaBS  as  Lawless 
andCobbeU?  We  esteem  this  to  ftna 
an  incontrovertible  proof  that  the  body 
of  the  CadioHcs  are  anxious  to  tem  a 
separate  political  party-'-thattlMy  are 
anxiona  nr  political  supremacy— and 
that  they  are  anxious  fiir  the  ofer- 
throw  of  the  Pibtestant  rdigion,  and 
the  accomplishment  of  sundny  poiiti. 
cal  projecta  (tf  the  worst  character. 

In  the  third  pkee, — ^The  all-coB« 
trollmg  Mr  O'Conndl,  the  preiatet, 
and  die  ariatocracy,  were  in  mvour  of 
die  '^  aecnritiea."  Some  of  the  infs- 
rior  dergy,  and  the  mass  of  the  dem*- 
eracy,  were  against  them.  No  doul^, 
die  former  were  able  to  Mag  over  the 
latter  to  their  opinion  ?  No  I  'Hien, 
at  anv  imte,  they  adhered  to  their  <|4- 
nion  r  No !  The  all-eonti^eiliwg  Mr 
O'Connell  himsdf  could  wit  pravml 
on  his  brethren  to  tbSnl:  with  hto, 
and  he  solemnly  wididrewhia  support 
ftottk  die  bills ;  he  dedaied  that  he 
could  never  again  auppoit  anyddli^iu 
the  shape  of  security,  and  ^t  he 
would  join  the  rest  in  dtmandiag 
unqualified  Emancipation.  In  the  tee 
of  the  determined  hostility  of  iIm 
Peers,  and  the  Britidk  nation,  the  Ca- 
tholics now  posidveiy  refuse  to  oon- 
oede anythiog  in  return  fiir  the  reino- 
val  of  tne  disabilities.  WonM  men  do 
this,  anxious  for  such  removal,  and 
for  nothing  beyond  it  ? 

We  esteem  this  to  prove  decMwly, 
that  many  of  die  inferior  priests,  and 
the  great  body  of  the  Catholios,  sre 
actuated  \jj  the  wont  fMings  Mid 
views,  and  diat  Mr  O^Conneil,  the 
aristocracy,  and  their  other  heads, 
,hkit  DO  inflttenee  in  oontnitti^g  those 
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talings  and  ^iows.  We  ettien  it  to 
prore  dedittely,  that,  if  tbe  4lMbili- 
titt  WCM  remoVed,  iboae  hcids  would 
hftfeto  gnide  them  in  tke  most  dan- 
gerooB  coadnct,  or  they  would  not  be 
floAred  tognideat  all ;  and  that  theie 
heads  woutd  guide  thou  in  iiich  oon- 
d«€t»  lather  than  be  forsaken  hr  them. 
We  esteem  it  to  prore  deeisi?  dy,  that 
if  the  Catholics  wereadmitted  to  pow- 
tr»  they  would  be  led  by  xevolutimiary 
lenstics  and  demagogues,  and  that 
Ihey  would  dioose  such  parliament- 
ary repraaentatiTes  only  as  such  ftna* 
tics  and  demagogues  mig^t  approve 
of.  We  esteem  it  to  proye  decisiTdy, 
4hat  the  Catludics,  as  a  body>  are  in- 
flueneed  by  feelings  and  wishes  which 
woidd  render  it  perilous  in  the  ex* 
treroe  to  remoTe  the  disalMllties. 

SaUk  gowns  are  fearftil  Uiings  to 
eomepeqple.   Mr  Brougham's  denied 
silk  gown  caused  him  to  batter  his 
own  reputation  to  pieces ;  and  it  is 
mid  that  Mr  O'Conndl's  promised 
■ilk  gown  has  destroyed  his  popukri- 
tf.    It  seems  to  be  Tery  oertam  that 
tfce  latter  sagacious  lawyer  did  sdpni- 
lele  iar,  and  waa  promised,  a  silk 
gown,  (lawyers  cannot  laboi^  with*- 
out  wages,)  and  it  appears  the  ooodi- 
.tions  were,  in  part  at  least^-^if  there 
be  anything  yet  concealed,  it  is  not 
tot  vm  to  rereal  it— that  he  should 
sanetioB  the  "  securities,"  and  keep 
himself  and  his  brethren  fnm  wnca 
oonduct  as  mi^t  injure  the  Relief 
Ml  in  itsprogresB  through  Parliament, 
DoubUesify,  Mr  O'Conndl's  bar- 
gain caused  a  most  astounding  change 
m  his  language  and  conduct ;  but  we 
eanaot  perceive  that  he  made  by  it, 
eo  £»  aa  regarded  the  Catholics,  any 
aacriilfr  <rf  principle.  It  waa  the  deed 
of  a  petty  tndeaman—of  a  man  aU 
ways  thinidng  of  m^;  always  looking 
ontlbr  profit,  always  upon  the  catch, 
wiUiog  to  tread  on  the  veroe  of  kna- 
very, but  not  canng  to  go  beyond  it. 
Mr  O'Connell  has  since  abundantly 
proved  that  hia  change  of  language 
and  conduct  was  hypocritical  in  the 
last  degree,  and  that  no  change  whaU 
ever  took  place  in  his  heart.  If,  how- 
over,  the  question  were  ^ut  to  us^ 
Could  a  man,  holdingin  ma  hands  the 
eanse  of  milUons,  miJie  a  bargain  un- 
known to  these  millions  whi^  should 
convert  this  cause  into  a  source  of  pri- 
vate profit  to  himself,  without  de- 
stroying his  honour  ?— we  should  say. 
No  I  If  the  baigun  should benefitaod 
not  iigure  the  cause^  our  answer  would 
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be^same.  Mr O'Conneirs  bargain 
did  not  nute  him  a  traitor  to  the  Ca« 
tholics,  but  it  made  him  a  hvpocrite 
to  the  Protestants;  it  spared  ms  ho- 
nei^,  but  it  took  his  honour. 

Tnose  who  made  the  bargain  with 
Mr  O'Connell  acted  in  a  far  more  in* 
exeusable  manner  than  himself.  An 
exalted  legal  dignity  was  here  to  be 
bestowed  by  some  member  or  other 
of  Uie  Government,  not  fat  legal  me* 
rit,  but  for  pc^tical  conduct ;  it  waa 
to  be  given  as  a  reward  for  promoting 
what  a  larae  portion  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  oecmedly  opposed  to.  This 
aeems  to  us  to  be  very  inoomprdien- 
sible.  The  country,  however,  we  have 
reaaon  to  think,  judges  of  the  matter 
as  it  ought. 

If  we  admit  that  Mr  O'Connell  jusU 
Iv  forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  Ca- 
tnolics  bv  his  bargain,  still  that  which 
he  conceded  wss  conceded  by  the  Aris- 
tocracy and  the  Eng^irii  Catholics— 
those  who  made  no  bargain  whatever. 
So  fir  as  regards  the  Mdy  for  which 
he  acted,  the  conditions  were  benefi- 
cial ones.  This  body  now  turns  iWNn 
him  in  scorn,  not  because  he  made  a 
bargain  whidi  was  to  benefit  himself 
but  because  he  did  not  demand  wi* 
conditional  EmandpatiOD. 

It  is  for  the  British  pe<^  to  reflect 
deeply  upon  these  matters ;  it  is  for 
them  to  look  seriously  at  these  among 
other  things.  1.  That  the  Catholics 
now  refuse  to  give  any  securities  to 
the  state,  and  imrfst  upon  unconditioo- 
al  Emancipation.  8.  That  they  have 
refused  that  vrith  contempt,  whidi 
would  leave  them  more  highly  privi- 
leged, with  regud  to  the  dastivefran* 
chise,  than  the  Britfsh  Protestsnts. 
3.  That,  while  they  ^aoe  thehr  own 
Cbureh  perfectly  above  the  reach  of 
thegeneral  government,  they  denuAid 
to  be  admitted  into  the  lemslatore 
and  exeeutive,  to  legisUte  ior,  and 
control,  the  Churdi  of  Eiie^and.  4. 
That  they  demand  to  possess  what  the 
Protestants  possess,  while  they  posi- 
tively refuse  to  cive  what  the  Pretest* 
ants  are  compelled  to  give  in  return. 
And,  5.  That  th^  have  abandoned 
their  leaders  in  fiivour  of  men  of  the 
worst  prindides ;  because  these  lead- 
ers advanced  a  smgle  step  to  meet  the 
just  wishes  of  the  state,  displayed  a 
trifling  portion  of  moderate  fediag, 
and  consented  to  give  the  most  find 
security  that  could  uve  been  imagined 
for  preventing  their  priests  firom  be* 
ing  teachers  (xdisaroction. 
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If  to  dur  ^kpendNiawi^  uA  other  n** 
4iOMy  tliftt  it  ifl  to  be  feued  we  then 
joda  htve  not  much  left  for  oWrwtAvmt, 
We,  howerer,  tniit  that  the  Engliah 
Ptfeteeteiit  wiU  net  yet  be  wiUiiig  to 
flhre  to  the  Irish  Catholic  libertl* 
Mid  prifileges  which  he  ie  notallowed 
to  poaaeae  himaelf ;  and  that  he  wiU 
not  eonaeiiifor  thia  CalhoUc  to  leoeive 
lihertiea  a»d  pmilfloea  from  tiie  stato 
ait  half  the  pnee  wmcb  he  ia  oaMpd« 
led  to  pay  lor  then*    So  long  aa  the 
Briti^  sceptre  shall  enduroy  may  the 
JEnglishaian  atandin  Che  irat  vaiik  of 
thooa  whom  it  may  gtTeroir  Let  this 
•cqitie  periahy  tfatfaor  than  hare  the 
iaafc  eaat  a>oii  it,  of  thrtnting  him 
aaide,  to  place  other  of  ita  anbjccta 
aebote  him  is  fsvtiUr  and  poaaeasioAs  ! 
We  atfe  sum  thue  he  haa  itat  yet  lbr« 
fttied  hia  righU;  and  We  thttllc  he  ia 
itot  so  iff  unworthy  of  hia  Moeatom^ 
«a  to  lack  the  ajplrit  for  assMing  them; 
A  g^eat  deal  ia  very  jisatfy  aaki 
Mihist  the  interftrence  of  ear  own 
admirable  clergy  Widi  politics^    The 
Whig  champkms  Of  the  Catholtea  hiTo 
■aid  mrmMe  against  andiiatwferenoa 
jdMm  other  peojilr.  Now»thiaBewCa« 
tholie  Aaefisiation»  whieh  ia  ao  wasm« 
ly  supported  hy  the  Wfalgsv— which  is 
••'Warmly  sappetoted  by  Tanoua  Pro- 
toatant  Peem  aad  Mcmheis  of  the 
Jtonas  ef  Comaaott^-Mimmbera  a  large 
pirtieikof  AeCathoMc  deigy  amatag 
lis  membeis.    It  has-  decland  ita  im* 
tmtkm  of  wtitmg  to  e^ery  Cathelie 
frieat  i»  Ifakftd,  to  solicit  him  to  pro* 
ittoCb  ito  foHtmoL  oloect»-*itd  iUegd 
okjodtn^    We  mf  illegal,  bceattSe  m 
enrenthing  diat  sonayentca  iSm^esaenee 
of  ittcnUtt,  ittaaniillegal  ioseciatbm 
LaedCltfJeo^heaJhseDteeLeid  Clii:. 
deib-^ajtemher  of  thlai  body;  the 
M»y  naer  who  declared,  in  farliamea^ 
4hat  tf  a  elei|brma»of  the  ChnwAi  of 
Englai^  showd  fouoh  upon  pelHica  in 
Hie  pulpl«>  he  oug^  to)  hove  hie  ears 
fdMled!  to  it.    The  asane  ilieis  who,  iH 
Parliaaaentyahnostdanied  theriditof 
4Hrowt  deigy  topatition^^wiie  deda* 
jped  that  the  Catheurquealion)  waa  a  po* 
IttieiloBe^  and  thaft  it  waa  improper  hi 
tie  Clergy  to  intoaneddlerwitii  ilt-*^the 
mmie  idctttiaa&  men;  vSe  the  CaShoMc 
•desgy  aa  their  chief  isistnnnenta  in 
t\tm^^  vsmicoi"  fuestioti ;  Ihey plunge 
Jbem  into  the  hottest  iba ;  they  cast 
Mporo  dwm  the*  chief  partof  the'  lok 
hevtr^    To-  eAhongs  onr  thia 
^anduot  wmiid  he  Ul«; 


it.and  leave  ir  to  dib'  sboni  of  mir 
omntrynMii. 

A  number  of  tlie  Glenv  of  dm  £a* 
tablishedCharehofli£idh«v«k  H 
aeema^  beeawittina;  tomeeisiytei 
binr  of  the  Cathoke  fS^nm,  to  ^ 
the  g^eaaqueation  tendung^  die  I 
ksion  of  thi  Scripl*nau  TfaiaithMW 
the  Whigs  ami  tfaak  aoribes  i 
rara«  ft  waa>  injurmg  Protei 
benefitting  CadnrficiBhH  gstting 
atiif e  and  diaoord,  and  wr  know  i 
whstelsew  These  people  mw  i 
ly  crying  up  the  work  Of  diM 
bat  it  seems  that  it  ia  petnisma  in 
leligioaa  matters*  Them  fneMds  .of 
fme  inqvhry  and  diBenaston,  «f  She 
freedom  of  speech  and  tiie  liberty  Of 
the  pnssy  weadd  fix  daina  upon  ernay 
mind  and  iongne  that  might  wirit  to 
attadc  the  dark  tpmray  ef  Catfmli* 
oism.  They  oawief ye  it  to  be  pecfiMt* 
ly  copsistenSwitfcpeaerandharmnfty 
for  the  CadMdic  pnmto  to  be  memhara 
of  the  Aasedntioo-Mo  odHecEt  tiie  mnt 
*-*to  circnlate  tin  apeedma  of  Shiel 
and  O'Cooneliy  and  to  fill  erery  parisli 
with  the  flame  of  asditions.  finlSdB ; 
but  if  the  r^gnhv  cfargy  wish  to'ener- 
eft»  one  of  tbehr  deaseat  eig^ta  and 
meatimpmtmitdnliesy  ityfbmaotfa^is 
togttnpstrfftanddieoovd.  Dr  Boyle 
*^  promiKted  has  clergy  fhmi  eoga* 
in  aucb  debato>  on  the  gaavmA 
teligidn  aiig^  to  promote  peaoK 
'this  ia  no  donht  true/ and  it  is  equal* 
ly  true  that  nednng.  would  tend.mora 
SorpaeBDOto:perman8nt  pease  in  latlnni 
than  deeonms  rel^oua  diacnaaidna. 
When  Dr  Doyle  shall  eaH  firem^chu 
euktaen:  hss  inOamnsasory  ^oMcal 
writings^  dull  abattuet  himadf  ftmn 
pohtics>  and  shall  prsfaibtthia < 
«iomoonnretingtheniaelveswitfa»i 
usting  for^  the  Asaaofation»  we  siudi 
the*,  but  not  belbray  think  thai  he 
1ms  aoaaa*  regard  fcr  that  peaoer  wtsah 
•noligHm  taaaneSrf 

LetdMeatabtidwd  Cteg^  ef  b»b 
htndy  ha#eTer,.perae¥eto  iv  the  cadib 
^  the  Jfibls-'^es  tbem  despite  issrep 
poaition  of  man  in  pewur/andmemoot 
of  ib>*-4etthem  loelconlyAttheii^dn^ 
to  theiii  God»  thetr  Nii|^  ^ni  thi& 
fiodca^  If  anything  eeuld  atiiniiiHto 
themi  to  jpfisBwd  etotttimv^  it  ttoald 
envplTbethesueeBmof^niBt^  Wkm, 
ihntnavsiheirlabeuraoftbelaB^yenr 

eded?^  A  apirit  of  rdigioua  impdiry 
tfprungup  inaimb8Sall4iuafter»*^ 
n  demand  fana  arfseB  mnoag  tin  k>wer 
to  BMaif  quitai  unptfadttldnted 


—the  reformation,  in  the  words  of  the 
excellent  Archbishop  ef  DvhUn,  has 
been  commenced  in  Ireland — admi^ 
sions  and  confessions,  tendlM;  to  de* 
stroy  the  worst  parts  of  Catholicism,* 
haam  been  wrimg  ^fram  the  CathoUe 
elemr*  (nothing  but  the  Bible<debates 
eonm  have  extarted  them,)  and  eirc«« 
ktad  throu^  die  eountry-*4he  CathKH 
lie  da^y  now  speak  of  educating  Um 
people,  and  eyen  ci  supplying  every 
poor  man  with  a  Bible.  Is  all  this  no* 
thing?  Has  it  done  nothing  for  go* 
nuine  Christianity?  Has  it  gained  no« 
thin^  for  the  poor  Cadiolic,  and  dona 
nothmg  for  the  good  of  Ireland  ?  And 
would  it  have  taken  place  if  they  had 
dept  at  their  posts,  instead  of  holding 
their  Bible-oneetings  and  Bible-disctts^ 
sions?  A  year  ago  the  Catholic  priests 
foced  themsdves  into  the  contest; 
now  iitey  dare  not  enteric  Could  the 
regular  Clergy  desire  a  mocetrium^* 


4^ 

Poor  Ireland !  At  a  time  when  id- 
moat  everything  exists  that  might 
tranquillize  and  relieve  it — when  the 
British  Gacvemment  and  the  British 
nation  are  anxious  to  make  every  ef- 
fort to  remove  stsTeal  evila-^fmd  when 
peace  and  proqieHlty  aae  beginning  to 
lawn  upon  it  '^r^  auch  a  time,  its 
pretended  friends  are  ataaining  every 
nerve  to  keep  from  it  every  oeneAti 
and  to  aggravate  its  imseries.  At  such 
a  time,  hm  are  lan^rds  oomipting 
dieir  tenants,  and  forcing  tkesa  into 
the  strife  of  factioi^^heie  are  legnfla^ 
tors  bringing  the  laws  end  government 
into  contempt,  and  ligfating  the  flame 
of  disaflection  and  r^ellioi^-*-here  are 
minialers  of  religion  employiDg  bounds 
less  religious  authority  in  favour  of 
aedition,  insiibordination,  tumult,  and 
crime.  These  persons  boldly  stand  in 
tremendous  airay  to  oppose  and  nem 
tralize  everything  that  has  been,  or 


ant  proof  than  this  of  the  sueoess  of    that  may  be,  done  for  tiie  good  of 


dnweflforts?  They  brought^  into- 
Icrsnt  snd  barbarisiog  spirit  of  Catho* 
liciam  before  the  eyes  of  the  whde 
Brkish  pecmle ;  and  they  bronght  the 
moral  weight  o£^e  whole  British  pe** 
pie  to  act  against  this  spirit,  and  beur 
d<»ni  tiie  <^ipNosition  of  tiie  Catholic 
clergy  to  the  instruetion^^the  Bible- 
inBtruetton*-of  the  lower  orders.  IM 
thn  yidd  no  benefit  to  Protestantism, 
to  Iidand,a»d.to  Britain ?  and  eould 
ifaey  have  donek  by  anything  but  the 
Bim&^meetings  and  Bible*diBcnssions  ? 
The  men  who,  in  the  last  year,  were 
the  greatest  bencA^tors  to  Irdand-^ 
who  contributed  the  most  to  hy  a  sure 
Jnnndation  for  Ireland's  future  peace 
«nd  prosperky-**wesa  those  Clerev- 
men  who  ao  eloquentfy  and  nobly 
SaaAi  the  hatdes  of  the  Bible.  1^ 
mm  put  the  intereats  of  Protestantism 
4Mt  df  si^fal,  and  wa  will  aay  that  die 
jnereaiaiMmaiHtvthe  mfldd  statesman 
.-wwho  cannot  jpereeive  it,  is  not  en^ 
jiowed  with  anmrient  capacity  to  take 
the  amalleat  shne  in  managing  the 
interests  of  tiie  British  empire* 


Aeir  oountry.  They  shamelessly  la»- 
bour  to  extract  peraonal  and  party 
profit  from  the  blood,  and  tears,  and 
guilt,  and  sufferings^  of  their  eountrv^ 
men.  The  laws  permit  them  to  do  thir, 
and  the  indignation  of  Britain,  and  the 
eurses  of  Ireland,  smite  them  net  in 
their  work  of  iniquity.  We  may  won*- 
^r  at  this  and  deplore  it,  if  we  can  da 
no  more.  If,  however,  we  possessed 
what  some  men  in  the  nation  possess^ 
we  would  make  a  determined  efibrt  to 

SI  much  fiurtber.  We  would  try  whe« 
er  the  steriing  hearts  of  o)ir  country^ 
men  could  not  be  made  to  furnish  a 
remedy-* whether  Pariiement  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  prevent  the 
laws  from  being  evaded  and  tramj^ed 
■on-*- and  whetiier  the  Constitution 
oouM  not  be  employed  to  crush  these 
Olupendous  combinations,  and  prevent 
-tiiis  daily  sacrifice  of  the  best  interests 
-of  Britain  and  Ireland.  We  might 
fail,  but  we  should  be  fitr  more  &<• 
meed  by  not  making  the  attempt^ 
ttian  by  the  failure. 


*  We  ought  long  since  to  have  noticed,  with  due  praaaey  the  admirable  ppee«)» 
delivered  by  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis  in  jthe  House  of  Comnionji,  toudiing  the  Catholic be- 
lief BiU.  It  was  barharously  reported  in  alroost  all  the  papers.  The  l^t  report  of 
it  appeared  in  that  sound  and  excellent  Journal,  tlie  SH  James*$  ChronicU,  No  other 
speech  that  was  made  bore  more  closely  upon  the  merits  of  the  question,  or  gave  sO 
powerftil  a  description  of  the  determined  hostility  which  the  general— the  uacbange- 
able— Catholic  Church  manifests  towards  almost  all  kinds  of  kaowledge  and  instnic- 
tion  in  the  present  age.  We  wish  his  speech  had  been  plentifully  distributed  through- 
out  the  country.  Its  portnuture  of  Catholicism  would  have  thrown  a  flood  of  light 
upon  the  real  efaarscter  of  the  pretended  friends  of  knowledge,  srience,  education, 
and  free  inquiry  and  discussion,  who  are  now  acting  the  part  of 
religion. 


of  diampions  to  this 
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RecoUeeiumt  qfOarrick. 
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TO  CHUsTorasm  mobth,  bcouiwb. 
Lindatoc  temporit  aeti  se  pncro. 


Tub  quality  of  commending  the 
days  that  are  long  ptat^  though  gene^ 
raUy  ranked  among  the  imhecilities  of 
the  old,  i»,  howewer,  a  frequent  aouroe 
of  entertainment  and  edification  to  the 
youthM  listener.    I  heliere  there  are 
few  who  have  attained  the  age  of  ma* 
tnre  judgment,  that  do  not  look  \>ack 
with  some  regret  at  that  want  of  curi* 
osity  or  impatience  of  dumosition  in 
their  early  years,  which  precluded  them 
from  learning  many  things,  which, 
howeyer  tminteresting  when  acouir« 
ahk,  appeared  in  a  very  different  light 
when  the  means  of  acquiring  them 
were  lost.   I  have  heard  many  intelli- 
gent persons,  when  asked  concerning 
circumstances  which  the^  might  have 
easily  learned  from  their  parents  or 
aeniors,  acknowledge  and  lament  an 
knorance  too  late  to  be  repaired.    To 
(be  records  of  a  priyate  family,  matters 
(^ften  of  great,  though  commonly  of 
confined  interest,  how  much  more  than 
«an  now  be  known,  might  haye  been 
added,  had  the  young  been  as  disposed 
to  listen  as  &e  old  were  to  impart ! 
With  reqpect  to  anecdote  and  informa- 
tion of  a  more  public  character,  much 
also  has  been  inreooyersbly  lost  by  the 
same  inattention,  the  yalue  of  which 
may  be  estimated  by  the  eagerness 
and  ayidity  uniyersally  shown  in  the 
liurchase  of  Memoirs  written  by  per- 
aons  who  haye  acted  any  prominent 
Dart  on  the  great  theatre  of  the  world. 
How  much  amusing  and  instructiye 
matter,  for  instance,  would  be  wanting, 
if  Horace  Walpole,  trusting  to  the 
chance  report  of  younger  men,  manj 
of  whom  must  haye  heard  all  Uie  pn- 
yate  history  he  has  related,  had  ne- 
glected to  commit  it  to  paper  himsdf. 
Few  indeed  had  opportunities  of  know- 
ing so  much,  or  possessed  ability  to 
raate  them  so  well ;  but  an  inferior 
d^;ree  both  of  knowledge  and  talents 
would  have  sufficed  to  communicate 
yery  interesting  and  agreeable  matter, 
now  buried  in  nopeless  oblivion,  or  at 
best  afibrding  food  for  uncertain  con- 
jecture. 

That  my  humble  recoUection  of 
scenes  long  past  will  either  interest  or 
amuse  so  wise  and  learned  a  genera- 
tion as  the  present,  I  must  not  pretend 
to  hope;  yet  in  the  multiphcity  of 


snljecta  which  a  Periodical  like  yoms 
embraces,  I  may  not  be  unreasoDaUe 
in  expecting  to  find  a  place.  Your  ex- 
tensive object  is  to  cater  for  all  palates 
but  the  vicions ;  it  is  aliterary  mmquet 
laid  before  a  great  variety  of  guerta, 
in  which,  to  carry  on  my  metaphor, 
the  cheap  and  humble  food  is  a  necea* 
sary  ingredient.  All  the  fruit  cannot 
consist  of  pine  apples,  all  ihe  me^  of 
turtle  and  turbot.  The  personages  to 
whom  I  shall  advert,  were,  indeed,  in 
the  highest  daas  of  the  delectant  and 
the  intellectual,  whom  none  that  have 
aeen  or  known  can  remember  without 
admiration  and  respect,  and  so  for 
even  the  little  that  I  shall  add  m^ 
not  be  aUogether  unworthy  of  te 
rider's  notice. 

Sitting  the  odier  day  with  a  vbhune 
of  the  Rambler  before  me,  I  happen- 
ed turn  to  No.  5iOO,  in  which  ia  con- 
tained a  letter  with  the  signature  of 
A^er,  generally  supposed  to  convey 
severe  sind  pointed  rraectioiia  on  the 
upstart  vanity  of  the  author's  constant 
mend  and  ouondam  pupil— the  ode- 
brated  Davia  Garrick.  A  not^  widi 
the  signature  C,  informs  us  that  diia 
was  untversdly  allowed  to  be  die  case ; 
and  it  receives  confirmation  foom  Mr 
BoBwdl,  who  represents  Mr  Garridc 
to  have  been  of  the  same  opiniMi,  and, 
aa  might  be  well  supposed,  mudi  hurt 
at  the  unkind  nature  of  the  a^giesaion. 
These,  sir,  are  atrong  audionties,  par- 
ticularly the  last;  and  yet  I  must  con- 
fess mysdf  to  be  stiU  incieduloiii. 
That  Mr  Oarrick's  sudden  elevation 
might  have  crosasd  his  mind  whan 
he  waa  about  to  draw  a  general  pic- 
ture of  upstart  influence;,  and  also  that 
he  might  have  borrowed  8omecircun« 
staneea  of  a  flctitioua  story  finom  what 
really  happened  when  Crarrick  and  he 
went  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the 
great  metropolis,  may  be,  and  proba- 
bly is,  very  true ;  but  farther  than  this 
I  find  it  impossible  to  go.  I  can  by 
no  means  be  brought  to  believe,  that 
it  was  a  particular  satire  upon  (hat  par- 
ticular man,  or  designed  as  a  veracious 
representation  of  what  had  at  any  time 
occurred  between  them. 

In  die  first  place,  no  vestige  remains, 
even  amon^  tne  minute  and  indefati- 
gable inquisitions,  of  Mr  Boswell,  of 
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4ny  breich  oC  concord  and  amity  be* 
-tween  these  two  most   remarkable, 
Ihooffh   most    opposite'    characterB ;; 
wbi<£  could  not  nave  been  the  case^ 
had  the  eeenes  related  by  Asper  reallv 
taken  piaoe.   On  the  contrary,  thougn 
-necessarily  senarated  for  some  years> 
and  while  eaoi  was  working  his  way 
40  notice,  when  they  did  meet,  it  was 
•always  with  afiection  on  tbe  part  of 
•<mey  and  with  love  and  respect  on  the 
psrt  of  the  other.    Johnson,  indeed, 
incapable,  from  defect  of  sight  and 
•hearing,  to  derive  pleasure  from  dra- 
'Biatic  performances,  afiected  to  treat 
with  contempt  an  art  which,  however 
'delightful  to  others,  was  tiresome  and 
insipid  to  himself.    I  ssy  be  afl^ted 
lo  do  so,  because  it  is  not  essy  to  con- 
ceive that  a  man,  who  was  not  above 
writing  plays,  should  yet  be  above 
cammmaing   actors ;   and    that   he 
should  think  those  wholly  beneath  his 
4igni^^  to  whose  powerful  aid  he  look- 
ed for  the  reward  of  his  labour,  and 
the  success  of  his  composition.    That 
he  did  not  disapprove  of  the  stage  up- 
on principle,  the  fact  of  his  having 
written  for  it,  is  sufficient  proof;  and 
that  he  shouM  have  felt  a  real  con- 
tempt for  those  talents  and  that  art, 
which  he  was  CKorting  all  the  powers 
of  his  genius  to  set  off  and  dignify, 
seems  a  little  difficult  of  belief.   Ifife 
are  not  satisfied  to  account  for  it  on 
•  the  ground  of  that  inconsistenejr  which 
he  sometimes  displayed,  I  believe  we 
must  beoompelled  to  admit,  that  there 
was  something  like  envy  at  Uie  bottom. 
Had  Gorrick  been  unsuccessful,  we 
should  probably  have  heard  nothing  of 
•the  great  Moralist's  contempt  for  the 
hifitiionic  art ;  but  the  rep<n:ts  of  hia 
advancement  in  public  esteem,  the  ad- 
miration he  excited,  and  the  fortune  he 
accumulated,  were  not>  I  am  afiaid, 
iKheld  by  his  great  preceptor,  whose 
•extraordinary  tuents  were  not  calcu- 
lated fbr  sudden  proi^perity,  without 
some  mixture  of  envious  dissatisfac- 
tion. The  underlings  of  the  stage,  like 
the  old  Qrub-street  or  the  modem 
Cockney  writers,  may  iustly  be  con- 
temned without  imp(»ehing  tbe  excel- 
lence of  their  respective  professions 
-^be  arts  of  literary  composition,  and 
dramatie  representation.  The  fame  of 
those  who  attain  great  eminence  in 
diese  pursuits  is  indeed  very  ^fOnrent 
— 4hat  of  the  one  beii«  ttmpoirary  and 
evanescent,  oC  Uie  ottier  permanent 
andprogreasive;  but  the  talents  and 
Vol.  XVIII. 
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acoom]^ishmenta  on  which  the  Gxeoian 
dramatists  depended  for  the  advanta- 
geous exhibition  of  their  plays,  which 
Cicero  eulogised,  and  which  several  of 
die  first  men  of  these  realms  vied  with 
each  other  in  admiring  and  extolling, 
must  surely  be  entitled  to  an  epithirt 
very  diffisvnt  firom  contemptible. 

But  we  must  do  our  En^sh  mo- 
ralist the  justice  to  say,  that  Uioudb  he 
affected  to  undervalue  the  Rosaus  dT 
his  day,  and  was  not  very  sparing  of 
censure  himself,  yet  he  always  sup^ 
ported  him  against  the  attadcs  of 
others.  These,  indeed,  the  probable 
ofi^>ring  of  envy  also,  were  not  di- 
rected against  that  art  in  which  all 
allowed  him  to  excel,  but  against  pefr- 
sonal  peculiarities  and  imputed  penu- 
rkrasness.  Common  prudence,  among 
those  whose  general  conduct  was  m 
an  opposite  character,  might  have  been 
amply  sufficient  to  incur  a  cbarse  of 
nenurv.  It  was  a  phenomenon  asHttle 
lookea  fbr  as  the  extraordinary  splen- 
dour with  which  he  surpassed  his  fel- 
low-actors. Johnson,  however,  was  his 
constant  and  successful  defender,  aver- 
ring that  Garrick,  to  his  kndudedge, 
had  given  more  to  the  calls  of  inoi- 
geniDe  and  distress  than  any  person 
with  whom  he  was  acquainted.  This, 
indeed,  was  honourable  testimony,  and 
fortifies  my  opinion,  that  such  a  friend 
as  Johnson,  a  stem  lover  of  written 
truth,  though  a  plavfiil  supporter  ^ 
conversational  paraaox,  could  never 
have  sat  down  deliberately  to  pen  so 
malicious  and  unwarrantable  an  attadc 
on  the  man  who  loved  and  respected 
him,  and  for  whom  he  professed  warm 
and  parental  afi^tion. 

But  there  remains  an  argument  of 
internal  evidence  still  stronger.  Gar- 
rick had  been,  literally  spesicing,  hia 
benefactor.  In  1740,  only  three  years 

Erevious  to  the  publication  of  Asper's 
itter,  Garrick  had  exerted  all  his  in- 
fluence, his  talents,  and  his  scenic  skilly 
in  bringing  forward  and  fitting  fiyr  the 
stage  the  tragedv  of  Irene.  This  had 
be^  unsuccessniUy  presented  to  for- 
mer managers,  nor  can  we  blame  their 
unwillingness  to  accept  it,  when  w% 
consider,  that  all  the  exertions  of  Ro^ 
soius  himself  were  iusufficient  to  pro- 
long its  date,  or  r^der  it  a  lastii^  £i- 
vourite  of  the  public  Enough,  how- 
ever, was  done,  to  graiifv  the  author's 
dramatic  ambition,  to  enhancehispub- 
lic  fame,  and  to  put  money  in  his  purse. 
This  was  gratifying  a  writer  in  the 
3R 
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<0iidereit  poiBt,  cimI  not  withfliit  a«M 
•Mcrlioe  on  the  part  of  the  gntifar, 
Am*  we  WMj  be  well  anied  that  dw 
}adgineBt  of  tke  manayr  wai  in  op- 
foaidoi  to  the  kindneaa  of  ^e  Urien^ 
Jioweter  beaidtfol  aa  a  compoaitwm, 
4SaiTidc  weU  Iniew  that  It  wanted^ 

^-^uh^nLliimaelftoBoawell— 'Me- 
'damatkm  voared  while  paaiion  alept.'' 
Oanriek  becaaae  manager  in  1T47 : 
:ln  17M(^edateof  tiieletter),  tbougb 
•ffidi,  yet  he  had  not  as  jetattained^iat 
'liigh  degree  of  afloenoe  which  aeenifi 
'40  amt  &e  dharacter  of  ^loipero.  Hia 
4uae  was  greater  ^an  his  fjortone. 
•But,  eren  adanitdng  a  snf&deney  of 
-the  latter,  the  tnmsmon  from  poverty 
-to  weslth  was  not  so  Tery  andden  aa 
to  justify  a  portrait  of  audi  poeifle 
canity ;  for  Pkwnero's  character  is  not 
that  of  a  man  mo  has,  in  tke  course 
of  a  few  years,  enriohed  himself  hsr 
^personal  moit  of  a  Tery  distinguished 
«nd  peculiar  nature,  bat  of  a  fool  who, 
4>y  some  luclcT  chttice,  finds  himself 
in  the  possession  of  uBexpeeted-riches. 
•Toall  which  wlienweadd,  that  John- 
JOB  and  Garrick  were  on  &e  UMMSt  fa- 
•mifiar  and  IHendiy  terms,  that  the 

I   (former  was  a  frequenter  of  the  thea^ 
•tne,  and,  to  the  no  unf^usni  annoy- 
«bce  of  the  manager,  admitted  belund 
%he  scenes,  it  wiU  hardly  be  diought 
credible,  that  such  a  letter  as  Asper's 
ahoidd  hare  been  sent  into  the  worid 
by  a  man  of  Jc^nson's  high  reputatiQn 
«for  raord  integrity,  to  viliff,  ^ridicule, 
«nd  expose  such  a  fUend  aa  David 
^Garrick  f  Mv  reject  for  Johnson  for- 
ihlds  me  tobelif  ve  it,  because  it  involves 
a.  charge  of  deUbemte  baseness,  or  at 
least  maHoe,  unworthy  of  any  honest 
man,  and  wholly  alien  from  Ina  gene^ 
>rri  character.    I  «m  forther  of  opi- 
nion, that  had  the  scope  of  the  letter 
•been  what  is  genef  sUy  supposed,  John- 
-son  wocdd  hsvC^  erasea  it  from  hia 
•Rambler  after  the  death  of  thatiHend^ 
^  whom  he  speaks  in  the  wannest 
We  of  affection,  and  with  ample  ac« 
toowledg^nent  of  his  extraorainary 
'nowers  as  an  actor.    This  he  might 
liave  done  withdut  any  diminution  of 
iiterary  ftme,  for  his  exoelleoee  con- 
"^ta  more  in  general  precept  than  par- 
iieular  delineations  of  character ;  his 
stories  are  drawn  ftom  a  mind  of  greet 
tiower  and  extensive  reading,  not  ftrom 
pcraonal  aApudntance  with  par^idar 
masses,  and  living  manners,    f  hope, 

M  least,  for  0ie  cre^of  both  ihep«^. 


4fea,th>tl  «n  MA^'9tUll 

^lat  die  opmioa  I  hare  bean  mUtm 
.veuiiug  toovettam  haahasn  fitendeA 


.veuiiug^ 

on  the  casud  issembbn^ 
the  bsginmng  ef  Aspsr's  letter^  mai 
XSarriok's  ihst  journey  to  Ixndan  im 
eompany  with,  and  under  the  proleo- 
Han  o^  hia  old  tutor  Sam.  JonnasM. 
.^This  is  the  onlv  staking  point  of  ass^ 
inflation  ;  far  the  resthas  nothmg  pe- 
culiar, heysnd  what  mi^  hare  ooomw 
red  betweenany  twoaequaintaacea,oae 
iof  jwhom  became  anddeniy  richyiihile 
^le  other  continued  poor.  This^liaarw 
^ever,  mi^t  have  exoited  some  suzpriae 
in  a,  mind  so  senakire  as  Garriekn. 

Of  David  Ganiok,  Ihw  presented  to 
jny  mind,  (to  adopt  Johnson's  phiawv 
•ology,)  J  mustbe  pemdtted  to  mdnlge 
ihe  remembrance.  I  aas,  pediaps^  ooe 
'4yf  the  lew  now  living  wao  hsve  had 
the  happiness  of  seeing  him  on  what 
^Bsay  be  justiy  called  tiieiheatre  ef  hss 
-glory,  the  stsee  of  Dmry-Lane.    At 
aa  eariy  period  of  life  it  was  my  soed 
ibrtune  to  pem  a  vnuter  in  Londan, 
«nd  that  happened  to  be  thehntaea- 
aon  of  lus  appearance.    He  performed 
jregulariy  twioe  a-weak;  and  i  very 
•xmly  missed  an  opportunity  of  bsiag 
-presttt.  It  was,  inoced,  a  work  of  no 
^small  difficulty  to  one  who  prefonsd 
juttii^  in  the  pit,  for  the  pnrpoae  of 
seeing  him  to  gxaiter  advaatape,  for  I 
was  obliged  to  go  long  before  the^doom 
were  opened,  and  to  encounter  ^settle 
nf  coniludon  and  jeatiing,  in  whidi 
many  sufifered  sevimy,  though  youth 
and  strength  like  mine  found  nothing 
serious  in  the  obstadea  to  bo  overoome. 
The  difficulties,  however,    and  had 
they  been  ten  times  gaeater,  ihe  »»- 
suit  wouM  have  been  the  same  in  a^ 
-esthnation,-^were  overpaid  by  die  ap- 
{leamnce  dT  Rosdus,  and  the  wondeatw 
worldng  power  of  itis  inimitable  pei^ 
formanoe.     The  account  left  us  b^r 
-Tom  Dsvies  in  hia  Dramatie  Miscel- 
lanies, and  his  Life  of  Ganick,  is  ao 
•oi^ous,  and  generally  ao  just,  that  it 
would  he  useless,  as  wallas  tedioua,  to 
go  over  the  same  grouuL    I  ^mII 
therefore  oon€ne  myurif  tou  fow  par- 
^kulara.    Though  for  a  good  number 
of  years  a  stranger  to  the  stage,  and, 
jfrom'  the  nature  ^my  avocations,  by  no 
means  friendly  to  acenic  eahihitiona, 
yet  at  that  period  of  my  lifo  the  atnj^ 
uceasbnally  aibrded  one  of  but  mast 
immrite  puUiedeleetations.    I  knew 
nothing  move  of  it  than  what  waaex- 
hiWtnd  tamy  ejraa  and  ears,  sni  {whan 


iMi.;] 
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i#  a|iMiibt  wpiiriig  ^fllMwrtf  t^^ 
dlo  nonli  mum^'  mw  trmifattd  bh^* 
«felf  nHh  «onrifkriig  ivhti  eke  ^iMl0 
ckvictcr  of  tilt  Mttocs  md  jwyiiwiiiT 
emplojed  migfac  be.  Virtue  WMMomeM 
timeeeidUbked  is  bright,  andtiefrin 
hiAaelM  oolouMf  but  to  a  ymsag  and 
Uftif  imndy  eBtettaunftcii*  wwb:  the 
fl^eill  ot^cet,  cntertaiuiiMBt  duiied 
from  the  skiUiil  dbolay  of  m^  fseU 
iw,  and  Ibe  langhiih  dxMerj  of  oo* 
11116  huaouB.  When  aitodeot  in  the 
Vniftimtf  of  IkAUm,  I  had  ftaoneiit 
df^mtnxnty  of  aeehig  ahnoat  all  tfe 
great  pernrmenrof  that  day— Ruaoina 
aloBOoxcepicd  ■  ''Banyy  Sheridair^  JMBaa^ 
aop^  &e. ;  and  to  aay  the  tmith,  tfaej 
appeared  to  me  to  eairy  their  Tarioiia 
eitoettenciea  to  Ibe  higheat  point  of 
theatrical  czodBence.  Tiie  fizat  of 
these  dertred  great  advantage  from  m 
beamtiftil  coantenancey  and  fineper* 
aon ;  and  there  were  in  conieqiienco  tL 
hw  paorts  id  whidt  he  haa  nerer  beea 
anrpawcid.  I  had  even  adventored  tft 
apont  myaelf,  thai  li,  to  recite  parte  of 
tragedy  with  what  I  then  bought  the 
neoesMry  graces  of  theatrieai  atnrty 
nie&sutw  cadence^  and  Tociferoiui 
ranting.  The  fame  of  Mr  Garrick 
natitraUy  excited  a  great  enrioetty  ta 
aeo  hta  perfbiaBBBcev  in  order  that  I 
nigbt  enphiy  my  own  Jodgment  in 
ascertaining  how  nr  he  was  justly  en* 
tiiAad  to  pw?  rmiaence  in  an  art  w3iidt 
I  had  seen  eoLerciaed  wi^  what  I 
thottffht  conaonlBBate;  afaBity.  I  had 
taaae^  indeed,  that  he  waa  a  daaev 
copier  of  Nature  in  hia  represcntatien 
bowl  of  oeoBic  aad  tni|^  porta,  but  not 
p^oeidng  anydihig  nnnatufcal  fti  tlK 
lepresentflttioriof  hmiectignity,  aa  ex^ 
empMfiad  in  die  ptarfbnnfcaco  of  Ito 
great  ectixe  Idudaeen,  and  being^vHo 
aatisficd  with  the  skill  of  tbeae  who 
exceed  in  the  oemk  line,  I  coidd  not 
deerl^  conoeinre  in  what  Mr  Giurride'a 
mpenor  dehneationa  of  natural  aetion 
eould  consiat.  Tbia,  of  oonrae,  m** 
cieaaed  ayimpatienoe  to  b^M^  ^ 
man  who  wis  imiTersaUy  lilo^ed  to 
haipe  reached  Ae  highest  att4iinafalft 
perfection  of  hia  art.' 

The  pky^im  in  whick  I  first  saw 
hia  name  ennounoed  as -an  actor, 
waa  for  the  tragedy  of  2ara,  the  pan 
ef  Lus%fnan  hy  Mr  GArriek.  There 
waa  awwething  of  dtaappauxtment  n 
thiB»  for  the  old  King  doea  net  sfu 
pear  tiU  the  Abd  ii^Umi  little  t«>do^ 
Md  that  Ictl^  aa  it  aeened  to  aoe, 
ef  loe  tdflio^  MtMB  ta  give 


aaydiniayofiisaai 
The  tkne  pnmiptl  porta  were  weU- 
BBBtainedj  partJcAiriy  that  of  Zara, 
by  Miaa  Yoonge,  (altermrda  Mav 
Pop^)  wheae  eirily  want  wee  dwt  ef^ 
beaafty.  Thongkprebably  there,  we^ 
not  many^  lAo,  Mke  myself,  had  never 
aben  Mr  Ganiefc,  vet  thegenendii|^< 
»ce  fer  the  tiikd  sMseeiaedenialr 
toi  my  own  ;  there  wee  a  good  deal:  of 
noise  in  the  houae,  and  few  appeared 
to  be  very  attentive^  At  length  a  ge* 
nenu  baxs  prodaimed  hia  iippfosHnL 
and  all  was  hudied!  when  he  enteiei^ 
-»-fi  pimmight  haire  beea  heard  tofidL 
The  power  witk  vdach  henvefeed  th» 
aildxtora,  of  whon,  whde  tke  aesao 
lasted,  every  eye  wes  fixed  en  hia; 
atone,  was,,  yea  m^  be  snrev'pecaliar*' 
ly  felt  by  me,  a  natLve  of  anothev 
oaontcy,  and  oner  who,  imtii  e.fisw 
days  before,  had  never  fiatteved  faaa^ 
eelf  with  a  ho|»e  of  seeing  Mr  Gaxriok. 
Is  trutH  many  .minwtes  kad  not  elapi* 
aed  after  he  began  to  mcak,  before  I 
beosBM  aware,  notonly  that  I  had 
nethiag  like  hkn,  but  thati  had  ^ 
ed  an.  erroneous  judgment  of 
actingongfat  tobe;ttuiVinehart,:tke 
general  usage  (tf  the  theatre  had  firamcd 
a  plan  ibr  itadtf,  and  that  Nature,  aa 
exnUntedby  ^s  her  favourite  diaeipk^ 
had  laid  down  anodier.  Every  wMy 
laok,  geature,  and  movement,  m  none 
if  wmdi  waa  the  amdleat  show  ef  the 
artificial,  wereaoexadiyankedto  the 
chacaeter,  ^t  die  ideaof  a  parftasted 
waa  out  ef  the  qneatioa  it  waa  net 
Ghnick  aofing  Lusignan,  it  was  LnsU 
ignanhtmaftf  byakindrfmaglcKke 
tetof  Bdnohorbo,  the  old  leb^  was 
eai^Jmaed  fipom  hia  gnve,  and  eKhibil** 
ed  to  the  speclatorr  ta  prapriA  mv^ 
mudf  aa  jnst  Mbeeated  firoDt  the  io^g 
cenfinement  of  hia  dnngeo^-fint 
miable  to  distingniah  ekfeete  hi  the 
light,  after  such  a  length  of  ^mnu^ 
iacBrceratioa^  and  allfcriiarA  gradnaBy 
leeoveriDg  the  power  of  vision*  Gar<* 
rick  waa  completdy  exdeded  firom  iny 
mind,  and  my  fselings  were  whoU;^ 
eng^vssed  by  the  amtinff  sUuaOion 
and  pathelie  hmanue  of  the  eld  end 
venttaUe  object  oeMre  me* 


atrikhig  peculiarity,  applicable  ako  to 
every  part  he  piayed,  and  whiekb** 
lenged  but  very  partialiy  to  any  oOk^ 
aetor.  i  eaor  saw,  wai  that  <  '  " 
art  of  diocutaan  which  oas 
to  bdieve  dmt  whet  he  apoEe  waa  net 
ftoo^ned  koson,  but  anggeated  by  the 
ef  the  memeft^  and  dM  kn* 


lUcoHeeiimu&f€fm¥idtk' 


medSttedfettteofhisowiiiiiSiid.  Yon 
cooM  not  prevail  upon  joantlf  to 
think  that  it  waa  an  actor  repeating 
tworda  he  had  got  by  heart,  and  endea^ 
vanring  to  aaitthe  action  to  the  speech, 
idiidi  is  the  nsoal  idea  of  dramatic 
Reception,  and  under  which,  while  you 
applaud  the  perfbrmanee,  the  idea  and 
name  of  the  actor  are  alwa^  preaent 
to  your  mind, — ^no,  in  the  inimitable 
Roadua  yon  forsot  the  repreaentation, 
and  thought  only  of  the  diing  repre- 
aented.  It  was  not  Garrick,  butLu^ 
i%nan,  Rtdund,  and  Lear,  that  were 
bmre  your  eyes,  nor  was  it  untU  the 
czhibitioa  was  at  an  end  that  yon  had 
kiaure  to  Te€ect  upon  the  magic  iU 
kwon  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  re* 
prcsent  them  so  faithfully  to   your 


cow. 


In  comedy  he  ahooe  wiA  at  least 
eqval  lustre,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
ineonoeiTable  things  in  die  world,  how 
•no  man  should  haTc  been  able  to  ex- 
hibit such  an  amasing  contrast  and 
Yviety  of  powers  as  fell  within  die 
vange  of  his  performances,  in  most  of 
wlmh  be  haa  nothing  like  a  rival,  and 
in  none  of  which  was  he  surpassed. 
The  same  aet  of  features  whidi,  in  the 
animating  or  pathetic  scenes  oi  a  tra« 
gie  part,  oomd  thrill  the  very  soul, 
etalt  it  into  admiration,  or  sink  it  in 
ifTosistible  distress,  were  with  equal 
art  employed  in  the  most  deligbtfui 
display  of  comic  gaiety,  or  laudable 
humour.  The  strictest  adherence  to 
propriety  was  always  observed,  the 
aroll  never  descending  into  bufibonery, 
nor  the  lively  into  extravagance.  In 
no  single  instance,  I  believe,  was  he 
over  known  to  transgress  the  rules  so 
admirably  delivered  by  his  Hamlet,  or 
to  outatep  the  modesty  of  nature ;  a 
temptation,  which,  ever  since  his  time, 
and  under  die  force  of  his  example, 
few  have  been  able  whdly  to  resist. 
Wonderful,  indeed,  it  is  to  think  that 
the  action,  featurea,  and  demeanour 
which  convulsed  the  spectator  with 
laughter,  in  the  Lying  Valet,  in  Scrub, 
or  in  Abel  Drugger,  should  be  capable 
of  so  great  a  metamorphosis  as  was 
exhibited  in  the  heart-rending  distress 
of  Lear,  die  tyrannic  Tivacity  of  Rich- 
ard, or  the  terrifying  remorse  of  Mac- 
beth. Wonderful  it  is  to  diink  that 
something  of  die  tragic  cast  of  coun- 
tenance Maould  not  occastonally  appear 
in  the  low  comedian,  or  something  of 
the  droll  be  exhibited  in  the  hero. 
But  alike  true  to  nature  in  all  the  en« 


cfaantmeot  diat  rtvettedtlit  terapomy 
attention  of  die  neetator,  ho  never  sun> 
fered  it  to  wander  hito  a  dwught  of 
anything  beyond  the  olject  presented 
to  nis  view. 

Mr  Garrick's  person  waa  below  tlHl 
middle  aise,  butexouiaitcly  well  form- 
ed, and  manly.  The  power  of  hia 
eye^  OB  the  vaned  expreaskm  of  whidi 
so  mudi  depended,  has  been  nodeed 
bv  every  writer  on  the  stage-suljecta 
ot  his  day,  and  may  be  more  easily 
conceived  than  deacrined.  They  were, 
indeed,  so  significant,  and  accompanied 
with  Sikh  ease  and  propriety  of  action, 
that,  except  in  long  speeaies,  words 
seemed  hardly  neoessaiy  to  indicate 
his  meaning.  It  appeared  to  me,  that 
dieir  force  was  often  nnpleasandy  fblt 
by  the  other  actors,  who  seemed  to  be 
embarrassed  and  overpowered  by  the 
scrutinizing  keenness  of  his  jg;lances. 
Anodier  consequence  of  his  actmg  was, 
that  the  singnlar  eaae  of  his  manner 
made  other  performers  almost  invaria- 
bly appear  stiff  and  awkward. 

I  don't  know  a  better  mode  of  con- 
veying aome  idea  of  his  excellence, 
than  by  stadng  an  experiment  I  have 
more  than  once  made,  vdiich  was,  af- 
ter having  seen  Garrick  in  a  particu- 
lar part,  to  go  the  next  night  to  see 
die  tame  performed  by  another.  Many 
persons,  I  dare  say,  atill  remembor 
Lewis,  one  of  die  most  livdy  alid 
agreealde  actora  then  on  the  stage. 
Lewis  was  announced  fdr  Ranger  at 
Covent-Garden,  the  nig^t  after  I  had 
seen  Garrick  perfonn  it  at  Drury- 
Lane.  Fresh  widi  recollection,  I  went^ 
and,  had  I  never  seen  Gairick,  should 
certainly  have  been  delighted  with  the 
manner  and  vivacity  of  Le^ris,  whoj 
besides,  vras  my  countryman.  To  say 
diat  Lewis  was  very  inferior  to  Gar- 
rick, is  saying  nodin^.  Though  wish- 
ing to  be  pleased,  and  under  the  in- 
fliMnce  of  a  fitvommble  prepoeaession, 
my  disappointment  waa  extreme.  I 
was  tired  and  mortified :  Sudh  win 
the  insipidity  of  that  celebrated  come- 
dian's performance,  when  put  into 
competition  with  the  wonder-v?orking 
powers  of  the  Rngliah  Rosdos. 

You  vrill  ask  me,  if  I  have  seen 
amonff  his  euccessora  any  who  were 
capable  of  reminding  me,  or  vrim  were 
successful  followers,  of  this  extraor- 
dinary man  ?  There  vraa  one,  pr^^ 
mus  Med  longo  iniervalh,  who  could' 
have  given  some  idea  of  him,  fbr  hd 
aeemed  to  havefunacd  binaelf  on  his 
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iDodely  and  wm  not  nnlike  him  in 
figure — Henderson;  but  he  did  not 
long  BurviTe  his  master.  John  Kern* 
Ue  stood  on  ^esy  hi^  ground,  but  it 
was  his  own :  his  range  of  acting  was 
gceat,  but  confined ;  umr  waa  thm  in 
anything  the  smallest  similitude  be- 
tween mm  and  Darid  Garrlck.  Of 
the  acton  of  the  present  time  I  know 
nothing. 

^  Mr  Boswdl,  in  his  interesting  Tout 
to  the  Hebrides  with  Dt  Jchimon,  has 
recorded  a  critical  observation  made 
by  an  officer  of  rank  and  intelligenca 
vespectiug  Mr  Garrick's  performance : 
''  He  ffm,"  said  he,  <<  sometimes  in 
emphasis;  ibr  instance,  in  the  part  of 
Hamlet,  preparing  to  address  lus  mo* 
ther,  he  says;,  I  will  speak  daggers  ta 
her,  but  use  none :— now,  the  empluN 
sis  should  be  on  ^  word  speak."  Na« 
body  defending  the  actor,  the  cnti- 
eal  propriety  m  the  conreetion  was,  of 
course,  admitted.  Now,  I  am  incii« 
ned  to  regard  it  among  the  pcoofii  of 
Mr  Ganrick's  unremitting  attention  to 
nature  in  the  perfonnanoe  of  all  hiif 
diaracters.  He  is  aupposed  to.be 
iqjeaking  the  immediate  dictates  of 
his  own  mind^  not  a  set  of  words 
learned  by  rote.  In  this  view  of  the 
duie,  I  consider  hon  as  ntteriag  the 
first  part  of  the  sentence  without  any 
reference  to  Uie  second.  Considering 
within  himself  how  necessary  it  was 
that  be  should  awaken  her  remorse 
and  contrition,  by  bringing  her  crime 
in  full  view,  he  says,  "  I  will  speak 
daggers  to  her — my  words  shall  pierce 
her  very  souL"  Filial  affection  then 
takes  the  alarm  at  the  word  di^ggers, 
and  he  adds— -the  thought  instantly 
taking  possession  of  his  mindr— <'  but 
use  none :"— A^  life  shall  be  sacred, 
however  I  may  deal  with  the  murderer^ 
of  my  fiuher.  This,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, is  die  way  in  which  nature 
would  speak ;  and  that  it  is  so,  I  build 
opon  better  authority  than  my  own—* 
that  of  the  incompa»ble  Garndc. 

I  do  not  know  now  hx  these  obser-r 
vationa  may  be  acceptable  to  your 
leaderi,  to  myself  they  have  recalled 
many  ^asant  recollections.  To  yoa 
I  am  in  part  indebted  for  them,  to 
llie^  were  in  a  great  measure,  if  not 
entirely,  suggested  by  a  very  senaiblfl 
article  in  your  103d  Number,  enti^ 
tied  the  Drama.  Though  now,  and 
Ibr  a  k>ng  time  past,  neither  a  frcif 
quenter  nor  an  admirer  c^  iheatrei> 
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yet  am  I  not  amoiu^  the  zIgUi  lUaclplea 
of  that  moral  or  r^doua  school  wmdi 
condemns  them  as  altogether  unfit  for 
8  ChrUan  country.  I  know  of  no 
divine  pvsoept  forbidding  lOf^amtiam 
from  sevewr  duties,  or  occasional  r»* 
laxatk»  either  of  body  or  of  mindL 
There  arc^  indeed,  many  individuids^ 
whose  grave  sad  solemn  functMina  are 
wholly  incompatible  with  this  poisuit 
(tf  pubUc  amnseaents;  but  the  great 
boav  of  the  people  neither  can  aav 
oug^t  to  be  divested  of  innocent  and 
temporary  pastimes.  It  seema»  there* 
toe,  to  be  a  datv  of  the  State  to  pnM 
vide  such  as  are  least  likely  toii^nre^ 
and  which  may,  as  far  as  possible^ 
combine  instruction  with  amuaementrf 
For  oocasional  recreation  the  peonle 
will  look;  and  if  something  of  taia 
kind  be  not  provided  to  them  by  pttlH 
Uc  authority,  they  wiU  find  out  aooie^ 
thing  much  more  excqrtaonahle  in  ilt 
tsndlency.  and  nature  mr  themaehreAt 
Mr  Brougham,  it  seems,  is  for  makiiig 
them  phuosophers  and  politiciana;  m 
very  dangeroua  «apcrimeiit,  I  feai^  aad 
fiur  worse  diaa  even  ilL-regulated  pUjri* 
houses.  From  these  if  they  return 
unimproved,  yet  they  will  return  plea< 
sed,  and  in  fjood  humour.  From  th» 
philosophic  institution  they  will  comft 
out  anything  but  philosophera-^thef 
will  come  out  with  hearts  full  of  ran- 
cour,  heads  full  of  self-sufficiency,  eon^ 
ceptions  teemiiu{  with  nolitical  pn»* 

Sits,  and  minds  sourea  with  envgr^ 
tred,  and  discontent.  Theatrieal 
exhibitioris,  in  whi^  the  Churdi  her* 
self  waa  once  so  de^y  ooocevned» 
are  so  very  captivating  to  the  gcperal 
soise,  that  if  they^eould  be  usde  at 
once  conducive  to  inatniotion  and 
amusement,  I  do  not  see  why  Govern* 
ment  should  not  take  active  lUeasuiea. 
to  improve,  amend,  and  extend  than* 
That  this  is  an  impracticable  nndep* 
taking,  I  can  by  no  means  diseera;  and 
if  not,,  it  seems  well  worthy  of  soioua 
consideratioQ.  But  speculation^  of 
this  kind  are  neither  stated  to  my  ha^ 
bits  of  life,  nor  abilities  of  discussion. 
I  leave  thcan  in  better  hands,  salisfiedi 
tha^  if  you  shall  think  them  deserving 
of  notice,  you  have  abundant  mean« 
of  doing  Uiem  complete  jaatice.  I. 
remain,  3ir,  your  oonata»l  reader  ami 
^nd, 

SCJNIK* 
Corls,Sept.6,l9^. 


Orimiitii  Cothf  UJSt^km^ 
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OntMTAL  GQS.U6JI  IV  S*0L4NJH 


PMTnrrAi<Tt  nt  bi  the  lukit  o€ 
abnisQ^  Ae  €huxdi  df  Bame  of  a  de; 
■re  tar  topin  darkBcn^nttlMr  tluni  t» 
•ttUj^teB,  the  mkidi  oi  its  vtliriei ;: 
hut  wbttever  may  he  die  joitioe  of 
the  aenuitieii  ei  MpBed  totheeoii«»» 
dnot  of  that  €  harch  tamnis  iu  flo^ 
in  £ampe,  lA  mot  he  acknowledged 
that  idi  our  eodetka  lor  the 
Ham  of  Chziitianitj  and  the 
ef  knowMge,  have  done  little^  Tcry 
}Mk,  taBBprore  the  intaUeetual  con« 
ditm  of  dieir  htaduren  bk  ibe  East/ 
vlban  e^npaied  with  die  eztenMte 
and  anwearied  exertiona  of  this  yery: 
ChaBchv  which  we  are  in  the  hahit  ai 
dotodBchig  as  die  norteof  igoonnee^' 
later  daoi  die  mother  of  knowledge. 
Oneof  ita  of^sam  alone  (The  Fiopa- 
ganda)  haadonenuHretoenli^itea  the 

witb  their  enonnoQa  ftmdi^  have  heeit 
aapabla of  aflbcdog^ or  erer  can  iftcty 
wwder  tbdr  prennt  tfeUm;  and  had' 
the  operation  of  thia  inatitutkm  not 
heen  clogged  by  higbttcd  and  ilkheral 
ie)ig)oaB  restrietioii^  and  a  load  of 
dnmay  and  unpeofttable  acholaatic  di- 
mity, whidi  in  the  conne  of  initnio- 
tion  waa  reared  on  a  foundadoo  wor- 
tlnr  <of  a  bettor  8apergtrwctiire«  war 
■nght  hare  eeen,  by  ita  meina,  the 
laiBp  of  learning  and  knowledgalight- 
ed  in  the  remotest  parte  of  tUe  habita- 

Theto  may  he  woloas  opimons  on- 
tha  advantage  of  sending  aot  ndseion- 
diiea  to  attenmt  die  oohTSfsum  of  na* 
dona  ef  diflerem  persuasion^  hwt 
dawngst  <ea«Mwble  men  these  oan  be 
but  one  opinion  oar  the  propriety  of 
didbaing  knowledge  and  fariHtadng 
instnicwNi.  One  of  die  cffeola  of  sui- 
perior  knowle^  en  the  mind  of  asan 
IS  sa  awaken  i»  bias  a  dcaire  to  eon* 
«ty  to  odiers  what  he  kiiows>  and  to 
pcint  out  the  road,  and  make  sasooth 
the  padi  whicfa  leads  to  the  devated 
sstuatsNi  le  whi(^  he  has  himself  at- 
tioned. 

Whateyev  then  may  be  o«r  feeliags 
tawards  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  r&^ 
$ud  10  other  mattets,  ise  oannot  but 
ainire  the  i^Magnifleence.and  wisdom 
of  that  part  of  its  system  which  idms 
at  dM  instruction  ci  a  portion  oi  the 
youth  of  all  natienahi  tlw  P^ipagsnda, 
(a  coUege  established  for  the  purpose,) 
wheas  they  are  maintsined  and  cd»- 


cated»  fiaaof  e^fltyaxaense>  and  dicnaa 
aatnmed  to  thdr  natavS  eonntrie^  ci« 
¥ilised  and  enlightened— wMe  th» 
daanc  Isiigaagrs  of  Enzope^  andapoc^. 
tioii  of  its  sdenoe,  are  tai^sht  to  tha 
Syiian>  the  Copt,  the  Abyasinian,  dii 
Arminian,  the  Nestorian,  the  Chsl« 
dssn^  and  the  esnyertsd  Jtew  and  Ma« 
•ithile  each  ia  enshled  ta 
the  stodfy  of  Ida  own  nadva 


'aafficiendyactvanoedinlaiaw««- 
ledg^  the  yoon^  men  an  empfayed  as 
nuadensries,  as  interpceters  to  gnhpsi- 
sadors,  or  ace  Estorned  to  di^  ftnd- 
lies  with  a  gcatmty  to  aisiat  them  in 
eerabHshing  diemeelYes  at  home  ih  in- 
stnictbrs olthek eouatrymen^  Hina^ 
is  tibe  induenoe.  of  the  See  of  Raasa 
extended  oYcr  diatfldst  coontriea,  wheaa* 
the  naaaas  of  the  gr^Etast  patentataa> 
of  Enrope  are  unknawa* 

If  the  Churdi  of  Bmne  has  found 
in  the  Frt^iagBiiday  die  most  eflbctoal 
naiiaBS  of  esrsfalwhing  ahd  extend' 
her  mfloence,  espeoaUy  is  Asia; 
if  that  institudon  akme  haadone  i 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  woild  to 
pe<we  and  ameijpiata  the  cenditflott  of 
the  Eastern  Chriadans,  and  to  sdd  t» 
their  mnslbers;  if  ezpenence  hasi 
diown,  diata  nan  tsschea  widn  aMsT 
snooesa  smengst  his  own  people-*why: 
should  we;,  wha  have  been  larU  ef 
our  treasures  in  the  cause  ef  humnnik 
ty,  disr^grd  or  ne^ect  to  avail  mm^ 
selTea  of  die  lesson  ta  be  derived  from 
the  eiperlenoa  of  odiera?  If  such  w 
institntien  haa  proved  te  be  ao  power- 
fyd  an  organ  at  ftome,  why  should  ic 
be  kas  so  in  England  ?  Let  Aop,  by 
one  fireat  exertion  in  the  cause  of  eivw: 
Uaation,  of  hteiatare,  of  adiinae^  and^ 
oi  rdigion,  nun  up  to  hesaelf  thai 
means  of  tumhig  to  advantage  faier  U* 
bendity  md  her  sesL  She  wiU  then 
receive  froin  the  nations  of  Ada^ 
yovng  men  who  will  bentunasd  each 
to  his  own  country,  in  a  ooodition  aa 
add  Bure  to  its  stock  of  knowledga' 
dum  could  be  added  by  the  pmr 
learned  foreigners.  She  will  anJ 
abroad  instradors  who  hare  ea|;iaftaA 
her  leandi^  unon  thehr  own,  and  whsr 
have  acfuirsd  knowledge  without  loa* 
jajr  the  neana  of  impwdiMf  it.  Skb 
mu  Btd^^  instracden-  &t  beyoatf 
iNut  shs  oauld  da  by  enpleyidg  «aly. 
her  own  people;  and  she  will  then 


JPWCTj 


OOe^ifil  epH^f  l»  JMaiK'- 


work  sot  hj  tepmte  tad  .diWdad  ef- 
forts, bat  bT  lystem  and  cDmbiiiatioik 

If  we  wiu  jreallv  to  do  good-— if  we 
■BdcAe  wdfiwe  AM  htpipiiiett  of  man- 
kind—if  oar  obfeet  is  to  be  maaUi  x»» 
dier  liiflD  Tttsi^  ntHpnletfoMf  ef  our 
f>bfleMiirDp7~*^  we  pnfor  a  Anett 
fnrtioii  of  solid  rabatance  to  m  gtta^ 
npaBae  of  ■hadow— let  vm  tarn  Ou^> 
aabres  to  rooae  iht  isteliectaal  capaei* 
tiea^-to  open  up  the  Biindi  and  toodiU 
tivate  the  uodoratandiiiffa  of  the  «»• 
-eiVilised  and  unedacated.  Let  «8  tiH 
4he  abil  before  the  leed  be  aowa,  or  it 
'wMl  be  sown  to  little  purpeae.  In  the 
•present  ttateof  aode^  in  iLsia,  aain- 
•gle  achool  is  worth  a  ^ovaaiid  aennona 
-mnd  ten  tfaonaand  diaputadona,  he 
•tiioaeaa  deqnent,  and  theae  as  aubliay 
«8  Aey  may.  You  mvat  teach  aien 
to  neason  before  yoa  can  call  upon 
4heni  to  be  oonfineed  by  your  argti* 
-tnenta.  Ton  nrast  eaaUe  them  to  dia- 
^ingnidi  truth  finom  &llacy  before  you 
can  make  diem  comtprebewd  whieh 
they  are  traatiiig  to.  Let  us  then  gite 
•them  knowledge^'  diat  they  may  tmrat 
-for  more  kDowledge^-let  us  iastmet 
.  iiH  who  will  receive  our  inalruelion^  of 
^whatever  peraaasion  and  of  whaterer 
people. 

It  is  a  aoonoeof  ml  pleanire  and  aa- 
"dtfiiction  to  perceire  in  ac6¥e  exntion 
amongat  ouraelves,  a  respectable  aaso- 
cfatloo,  jbitehepqiyoae  of  eiitabii«hlwg 
tehoola  in  the  Eaat^  in  whidi  children 
«f  all  persuBstona  caft  be  educated 
witiioat  any  Tident  attempt  beiag 
made  upon  their  ikkh,  wnatever  k 
may  be ;  and  whose  oMect  is  die  dil^ 
fnnon  of  knowledge  and  adyancement 
of  eiYilisadon^  which  it  juady  beUeyea 
to  be  the  surest  guidea  to  truth.  But 
though  the  schools  established  in  Asia 
cannot  fkil  to  render  essential  aeryice 
to  a  multitude  of  persons^  their  oper- 
ation must  still  be  limited  as  to  the 
numbers  which  they  can  embrace^  and 
eyen  more  ao  as  to  the  amount  of  in- 
struction which  they  can  afibrd.  A 
hnrge  propordon  of  the  children  will 
be  wididrawn  ftom  them  aa  soon  as 
they  are  strong  enough  to  work,  for 
they  must  then  contribute  to  their  own 
maintenance ;  and  thoae  who  can  re- 
main,  will  find  that  they  haye  at  an 
«ttly  age  exhausted  die  meana  of  in- 
atrucdon  which  the  sdiool  aiRnrda 
diem.  Let  us  then  find  some  meana 
by  which  a  oertafn  number  at  least 
may  be  carried  to  the  higher  brandiea 
of ediMadon;  and,  when  we  hare  made 


them  leaOy  Jekmed  and  ^ood,  kt  ua 
send  thamhoae  emamenta  to  tbdr 
familiea— organs  of  instrucdon  to  Acir 
paoplb,  and  nd^eots  of  gmdffing  re- 
fleodoA  ia  oofsehres. 

This  em  only  be  ikiaw^  itfhf ftaally 
juai  effioieiidy^l^calablidbingin  Bng^ 
hmd»  a  aaniaaxy  idneh  ahdl  coflriKie 
vldi  die  CKteBsifs  operation  oT  the 
P»piM|;auda,  eeligiona  priaeiplea  nMt 
libcisal,  and  a  eoarae  of  edncatian  mon 
enlightened,  and  bettor  cakulaeBd# 
egpand  die  mind  and  imfrof e  the  j» 


One  int^ligent  Asiatio,  4iioeouflURr 
Tednealed  hx  England,  and  educated 
expressly  to  inatmet  faia  oenatryaMM 
an  his  return  home,  weidd,  \^  his 
knowledge  of  the  language  in  whkii 
•he  was  teaching,  and  of  the  duaaetera 
joid  feriings  of  his  pupiia,  do  more  fidT 
^lia  nadye  country  Aan  halfadoaen 
-toelgners,  each  w  jraperior  to  him  in 
anyodierapheie.  A  lonre  of  kaadag 
««Haft  emnkdon  indM  pnnnitof  kaoiw- 
iedge,  would  beezcitBd  amongat  dK 
•yonngmen  of  hisowBnadon;cnd% 
the  continued  ^yperadon  of  die  iaatipn^ 
tkm,  aD  unfaneu  upled  ^ream  of  im- 
proved intellect  wouU  be  ponthig.inio 
evenr  country  in  connexion  with  the 
aemnary. 

Few  people,  we  imagine,  will  ({uas- 
tion  the  adfantages  of  sueh  a^idlem, 
^itNigh  aome  may,  perhqM^  douht  of 
the  pracdcability  of  carrying  it  into 
ttSoet.  But  why  ahould  we  donhft? 
We  see  a  long  list  of  wealtky  aodfetiaa 
estd)liahed  for  useftil  mirposea,  whose 
exertioBB  are  often  Ml  direeted  and 
"iVuitleaBiy  made-^rflim  eeen  fbr  wart 
of  the  adyantages  which  such  a  aenU 
nan"  aa  we  propose  would  aflbrd  them* 

We  mean  not  to  queation  either  the 
nodyes  or  the  judgment  of  the  many 
good  and  wordiy  persons  who  have 
giyen  their  labour  and  their  meana  to 
promote  Christianity  in  eyery  comer 
of  die  earth— but  weUunoit,  and  can- 
not but  lament,  to  see  so  much  Beal> 
80  much  goodneas,  so  much  wealth, 
ai^  80  much  labour,  expended  on 
ground  which,  for  want  of  culdvadon, 
u  retumiiig  itoeat  nothing.  We  la- 
ment to  aee  them  yainly  labouring  to 
rear  a  superstructure  before  thejr  haye 
laid  a  foundation  on  which  it  can 
atand# 

Let  these  societies  then  demote  « 

/iMfi/tMfarlof  dieir  ample  ineomea 

to  aooomidiahing  an  old^ct  which  will 

giye  efflwt  to  thekr  fiitare  exsttiona 

$ 


OrietM  Coliege  in  £ngkmd. 
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I^  them  eombine  to  lay  the  fbundi- 
tion  on  which  all  of  them  may  hope 
tolmikL 

Let  the  Hterary  sodedet >  and  lite- 
rary men  of  England^  eonsider  what 
adfantages  they  will  deriTO  iVom  the 
iMidbmry.  Let  them  remember  that 
Borne  owee  man]r  of  her  most  valuable 
Eastern  manoicriptt,  and  much  of  her 
cxtendve  though  unavailing  informa- 
tion on  Eastern  sulrjecta,  to  the  Propa- 
aanda.  Let  them  consider  what  Hsi^ 
fitiea  will  be  afEbrded  to  those  idio 
desire  to  learn  Eastern  bngnages-* 
what  a  mass  of  Eastern  information 
will  be  continually  brought  into  omr 
OMmtry,  and  what  organs  will  be  pr»- 
mred  for  pmrsuing  inquiries  on  eveiy 
Eastern  sulgect. 

Bmope  owes  to  Asia  more  know- 
ledge tosh  she  can  ever  repay;  and 
Eng^and^  more  than  the  other  nations 
of  Europe,  it  her  debtor.  Let  her 
eone  forwnrd,  then^  and  at  least  show 
tiial  she  is  not  unwilling  to  aehiiow- 
kdge  the  obligation.  Let  those  who 
owe  more  iminediate  pcisonal  advan* 
t^;e  to  their  connexion  with  the  Esst^ 
set  an  example  of  liboidity  and  aeal, 
and  let  all  men  who  bdie?e  that  it 
iagood  to  make  men  better  and  wiser, 
foUow  the  example  which  will  be  set 
them. 

Let  us  not  be  met  by  any  cold-blood- 
ed doubts  of  the  inclination  of  Asiatioa 
to  avdl  themselves  of  the  advantages 
of  sudi  sn  institution.  A  large  body 
of  the  Cluristians  of  Asia  bas  abreadv 
oome  fdvward  to  entreat  from  England^ 
as  a  boQO^  that  which  it  is  our  duty 
and  our  advantage  to  alR>rd  them ;  and 
-iPt  haTe  seen  Asiatic  Mahomedana 


sent  to  findatti,  at<  cost  whidi  pri* 
tate  individuals  could  hardly  have  de* 
fVayed.  Wehave,  tiierefore,  no  rea- 
son, norMt,  to  entertain  sneh  a  doub^ 
or  to  aheker  ourselves  under  it. 

Let  some  of  those  who  faavemeaas^ 
and  weighty  andindinalipn,  to  advance 
^ds  workj  (and  we  know  there  are 
sueb^)  eome  forward  boidly^  and  at 
once  open  a  subscription  for  die  est»» 
blirimientin  England  of  a  CoUeg^ 
where  a  certain  limited  number  of 

Cig  men  frota  the  countries  of  the 
,  of  all  persuasioiis,  dull  be  re- 
gulariy  instructed,  ftte  of  expenae 
—-where  they  shall  be  taught  the  da^ 
sic  kngoages  of  Europe^-wbcse  the 
mines  of  history  diall  be  laid  open  for 
them — ^where  they  shall  become  ao- 
quainted  with  the  more  useful  seteneea 
^-wfaere  they  shall  continue  to  study 
their  native  languages  under  compe- 
tent European  and  native  teachms 
where  dieir  habits  shall  be  frugal,  and 
their  mode  of  life  sunple^-ana  wbete 
eadi  shall  have  it  in  his  power  to  fi^ 
low  the  tenets  of  his  owir  religioir. 
Let  the  Colh^e  be  <men  to  all  Europe- 
ans who  sre  indtned  to  beaoAt  by  the 
means  of  instruction  which  it  wiu  al^ 
ford,  and  let  these  be  made  to  contri- 
bute to  the  support  of  the  institution. 
Let  snob  a  subscriptieu  be  fairiy 
esMmenoedr-let  us  have  a  fow  good 
names  and  roimd  sums  to  begin  wkh 
*^et  us  have  one  ot  twe  meetinga  of 
lespeetaMe  nebkmen  end  gentlainea 
to  give  eountemmoe  to  the  measure^ 
and  times  are  ehangsd  in  Englsnd  if 
it  is  net  finished  in  a  twehemoath« 


^a»a 


Midiummer  M&dness  amd  Mr  Martin. 
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MIDSUMMBB  HADWESS  AND  US,  KARTIK. 


"  Why,  this  Is  tctj  midsnmmer 
madness^"  says  the  Loidy  Oliyia,  when 
she  detects  Malvolio  in  the  highest  in- 
dulgence of  his  dreams  of  insolent  ah- 
surdity.  *'  'Tis  midsummer  moon 
with  you,"  is  an  old  English  proverh, 
to  he  found  in  most  of  our  collections ; 
and  if  graver  authority  still  he  want- 
ed, I  refer  you  to  that  excellent  work. 
The  CommtmweaUh  of  England^  writ- 
ten hy  the  great  Snr  Thomas  Smith, 
in  the  days  6f  good  Queen  Bess,  for 
the  fact,  that,  in  this  realm,  ''  The 
people  Ml  the  warm  time  he  for  the 
chief  more  unruly."— (P.  70,  edit 
16«3.) 

The  midsummer  moon,  Mr  NorCh, 
seems  to  have  poured  her  brightest 
beams  upon ''  Ambrose's  Athens  "  du- 
ring the  last  of  your  *'  Noctes  Coenie- 
que ' — I  cannot  on  this  particular  oc- 
casion add— «'  Deum."  Now  that  the 
aur  has  been  chastened  with  a  few 
night-iroBts,  and  the  leaves  begin  to 
assume  the  sober  livery  of  autumn,  I 
am  in  hopes  that  you  will  not  oast 
your  eye  over  the  pages  in  which  that 
**  colloquy  divine"  is  embalmed  with- 
out some  feeling  of  rc|;ret — I  had  al- 
most said  of  shame.  If  I  were  in  your 
place,  I  know  full  surely  what  my  own 
sensations  would  be.  At  dl  events, 
permit  roe  to  expect,  that,  at  the  iag- 
end  of  September,  you  ynM  listen 
quietly  to  what  a  staunch  friend  of 
Maga,  and  of  the  Good  Cause,  thinks 
it  incumbent  on  him  to  sav  to  one 
whose  oocasional  errors  give  nim  pain 
exactly  in  proportion  to  the  gratiflca- 
don  which  ne  has  long  received,  and 
hopes  he  shall  long  continue  to  receive, 
Arom  the  contemplation  of  the  general 
character  of  Christopher  North's  con- 
duct in  his  high  and  important  office. 

That  Uie  opinions  expressed  in  the 
last  of  the  *^  Noctes  Arabrosiane,"  in 
regard  to  Mr  Wordsworth,  are  really 
the  opinions  of  Mr  North,  I  cannot  for 
a  moment  believe— in  the  face  of  the 
long  and  triumphant  battle  which 
Maga  has  fought  in  assertion  of  that 
gentleman's  character  and  genius.  As 
Mttle,  I  would  fain  take  upon  me  to 
decide,  does  the  sober  intellect  of  the 
sage  Christopher  sanction  the  wild  and 
cruel  rhapsody  of  which  my  worthy 
friend,  the  Member  for  Galwav,  is 
made  the  subject  by  those  jovial  in-^ 
terlocntors.  The  jocular  depreciation 
of  Wordsworth  will,  I  daresay,  be  un- 
derstood well  enough  by  those  who. 
Vol.  XVIII. 


fVom  long  experience,  know,  that  m 
reality  the  Poet  of  the  Lakes  has  no 
admirer  in  the  world  half  so  efficient 
as  yourself;  thev  will  perceive  at  once 
that  you  were  au  in  your  lunes  when 
such  things  were  said,  or  supposed  to 
be  said.  But  I  do  not  remember  that 
Mr  Martin's  name  was  ever  before  in- 
troduced in  your  pages,  and  am  the 
more  concerned  that  it  should  have 
been  introduced  for  the  first  time  in 
this  manner ;  because,  sir,  it  happens 
to  be  the  fact,  that  at  this  moment  the 
diaracter  of  that  most  humane  and 
generous  individual  is  rendered  sysiC" 
maticalUf  and  SEaiousLY  the  butt  of 
the  malevolent  wit  (if  wit  it  can  be 
called)  of  a  portion  of  the  periodical 
press,  with  wnich,  in  general,  no  one 
seems  to  hold  leas  in  common  than  the 
person  I  have  the  honour  of  address- 
ing. The  nonsoise  which  vou  have 
permitted  yourself  to  set  forth,  for 
mere  nonsense'  sake,  is  dierished  and 
Islanded,  I  have  no  doubt  at  this  mo- 
ment, as  solemnly  thought  and  delibe- 
rately said,  by  creatures  who  for  once 
eigoy  the  satisfaction  of  finding  a 
name  that  really  does  carry  weight  and 
authority  with  it  on  their  sid^their 
own  paltry  side. 

Mr  Martin,  a  ^deman  of  ample 
Ibrtuue,  has  earned  this  Parliament 
a  bill  fiir  the  prevention  of  CrueUy  to 
the  inferior  AnimaU*  This  bill  renaera 
every  person  convicted  under  it,  liaUe 
to  a  certain  penalty.  Mr  Martin 
diooses  to  remam  in  town  during  the 
long  vaoation,  to  watch  over  the  oper- 
ation of  this  bill ;  and  it  has  oflen  . 
happened  that  after  persons  have  been 
declared  by  the  Magistrates  liaUe  in 
the  penalty  in  question,  Mr  Martin 
has  been  found  interceding  on  their 
behalf,  to  have  the  punidiraent  incur- 
red by  them  mitigated,  they  having 
appeared  to  him  to  express  contrition 
for  the  ofiences  of  wnich  thev  had 
been  found  guilty,  and  professed  their 
determination  to  avoid  all  similar 
transgressions  in  time  to  come.  In 
these  particulars,  even  according  to 
the  showing  of  your  "  merry  men,'* 
die  head  and  fhmt  of  Mr  Martin's 
culpability  consists,  and  for  these 
things  it  IS  that  he  is  heedlessly  and 
jestingly  by  some,  but  soberly  and  of 
fall  forethought  and  device  by  others, 
held  up  to  the  derision  of  the  unre- 
flecting; portion  of  the  reading  public. 

I  thmk  it  must,  however,  be  a  very 
3  S 
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small  portion  of  this  public  indeed, 
upon  whom  such  sneers,  with  what- 
ever intention  uttered,  can  produce 
any  effect^  except  that  of  creating  not 
very  enviable  feelings  in  regard  to 
tho«e  who  indulge  in  them.  Is  there 
th^,  sir,  no  such  thing  as  cruelty  to 
animals  in  the  world — and,  if  there  be, 
is  it  the  real  opinion  of  any  man,  that 
the  prevention  of  such  cruelty  does  not 
£b11  within  the  fair  limits  of  legislatorial 
enactment  ?  It  is  impossible,  it  is  ar- 
gued, to  draw  a  line  where  discipline 
ends  and  cruelty  begins.  No,  sir,  this 
is  not  a  matter  of  impossibility,  but 
only  of  difficulty — and  if  law-givers 
are  never  to  interfere  unless  in  case  of 
plain-sailins,  I  do  apprehend  the  bu- 
siness of  codification  may  easily  be  re- 
duced into  very  moderate  limits. 
Every  one  admits  that  a  parent  and  a 
schoolmaster  have  the  right  of  chasti- 
sing their  children  and  their  pupils — 
here  also  it  is  difficult,  but  it  is  not 
impossible,  to  draw  a  line  between 
discipline  and  cruelty — and  according- 
ly in  all  Christian  nations,  the  distinc- 
tion has  in  all  ages  been  recognised 
and  acted  upon.  The  question  comes 
to  be  just  this :  sre,  or  are  not,  the  in- 
ferior animals  whom  God  has  given  to 
man  entitled  to  be  used  by  man  with 
humanity?  Have  we  the  same  right 
to  domesticate  a  cat  for  the  destruction 
of  our  vermin,  and  to  set  up  a  cat  in  a 
barrel,  (according  to  the  abominable 
Christmas  game,  which  I  fear  is  not 
yet  entirely  exploded  in  some  parts  of 
the  country,)  to  be  shot  at  with  arrows 
by  the  boys  of  a  village,  and  to  excite 
and  gratify  the  most  fiendish  feelings 
of  poor  human  nature,  by  the  contor- 
tions it  exhibits  under  the  infliction  of 
maddening,  unavoidable,  irresistible, 
and  escapdess  torture  ?  There  is  no 
occasion  for  going  into  hair-breadth 
imaginable  cases,  where  the  interests 
of  science  may  hie  hauled  in,  however 
absurdly,  to  perplex  plain  people's 
judgments.  I  hold  to  the  broad  view 
of  the  everyday  business  of  this  world* 
Are  we  entitled  by  the  laws  of  God, 
and  ought  we  to  be  entitled  by  the 
laws  of  man,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
power  which  our  reason,  best  ^t  of 
Heaven,  fends  us,  to  the  infliction  of 
uncalled  for  pain  upon  the  humbler 
animalB  of  God's  creation.  ButreaUy, 
sir,  when  the  matter  is  stated  thus 
gravely,  I  do  not  believe,  I  will  not 
believe,  that  there  can  be  two  opinions 
avowed  as  to  it  by  any  being  worthy 
of  tha  name  of  man.    I  shall  not  in- 


sult y<M  most  certainly  by  sappoaing 
it  possible,  that  if  there  be  two  opi- 
nions, youfan  fdlow  that  which  most 
presuppose  not  only  a  total  want  of 
heart,  but,  laying  heart  altogether  oat 
of  the  question,  the  most  lamentable 
imbecility  or  distortion  of  understand- 
ing. 

If  the  principle  of  Mr  Martin's  bill 
was  right,  then  the  only  question  that 
remains  is  as  to  the  propriety  of  hia 
conduct  in  regard  to  it  since  it  passed 
into  a  law  ?  Kow,  sir,  who  is  Mr  Mar- 
tin ? — A  man  of  Large  estate,  and 
splendid  connexions,  as  fond,  as  all 
who  know  anything  of  him  are  aware, 
of  the  ordinary  pleasures  of  his  station 
as  most  people.  This  gentleman,  in- 
stead of  amusing  himself  grouse-shoot- 
ing in  Galway,  or  strutting  on  the 
Steyne  at  Brighton,  spends  the  dog- 
days  in  London,  in  order  to  watch  over, 
during  ilte  period  qf  its  novelty,  the 
operation  or  the  humane  law  he  has 
introduced  into  our  statute-book.  He 
cannot  Ao  this,  no  man  cottic/, without  be- 
ing thrown  into  constant  collision  witli 
brutal  hackney-coachmen  and  butch- 
ers' boys,  and  the,  as  some  may  take 
it,  scarcely  less  offensive  atmosphere 
of  Bow-Street  and  Hatton-Garden. — 
And  this  is  his  ofience !  For  this  he 
is  to  be  jeered  at  as  a  mere  fool !  Sir, 
I  have  no  doubt  the  people  who  are 
capable  of  so  regarding  him  for  this 
part  of  his  conduct,  would  have  been 
equally  capable  of  raising  a  lau^h 
at  the  expense  of  the  ignorant,  the 
idiotical  simplicity,  the  wilful  and 
pitiable  insanity,  which  alone  could  in- 
duce a  Howard  to  quit  his  English 
fireside  in  order  to  explore  the  drea- 
riest prisons  of  every  European  coun- 
try, to  breathe  the  foul  air  of  every 
tainted  moat  near  which  some  miser- 
able outcast  of  the  race  was  pining  out 
his  nights  and  nightlike  days,  to  touch 
the  filth,  to  inhale  the  lunror  of  the 
damp  dungeon-vapour,— and,  finally, 
to  die  because  he  had  resolved  to  boh  I 
his  life  as  of  no  value,  so  he  might 
teach  mankind  to  romgle  humanity 
with  their  justice  to  man*  Howard 
taught  that  lesson,  and  Howard  died. 
Mr  Martin  is  endeavouring  to  teach  a 
lesson,  which'  differs  trom  the  other 
only  in  this  respect,  that  the  victinu 
whom  it  befriends,  are  still  more  de- 
fenceless, still  m(»e  helpless,  than  the 
others, — that  they,  ttnlike  the  others, 
have  done  no  wrong,  and  that  they 
have  four  feet  instead  of  two. 

That  Mr  Martin'a  intercession  oc- 
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cftsionally  for  mitigation  of  tbeee  pe« 
nalties  stumld  form  a  part  of  his  dittay, 
raores  my  especial  wonder.  The  men 
with  whom  ne  is  thrown  into  contact 
are  coarse  in  understanding  and  in 
feeling,  and'  they  have  been  accus- 
tomedall  their  lives  to  think  that  it 
is  right  and  fitting,  and  nothing  but 
what  Nature  and  Providence  meant, 
that  the  biped  should  do  even  as  it 
seemeth  good  in  his  own  eyes  by  the 
quadrupra. 

—For  why—the  good  old  rule 
Sufficeth  them,  the  simple  plan 
Ttiat  they  should  lath  who  have  the  power, 
And  they  should  goad  who  can.«*- 
A  new  law,  announcing  a  new  view 
of  these  matters,  is  |&t  into  operation. 
At  first,  of  course,  the  difficulty  neces- 
sarily felt  in  the  administration  of  any 
such  law  is  felt  tenfold  and  a  hundred 
fold.  The  object  is  not  to  punish  in 
his  pocket  this  or  that  individual  hack- 
ney-ooachman  or  bullock-driver,  but 
to  make  it  known  among  those  classes 
of  men  that  the  law  has  interfered, 
and  that  they  mwti  henceforth  con- 
duct themselves  towards  their  animals 
without  unnecessary  severity.  What 
wonder,  then,  that  the  smallest  ex- 
pression of  regret,  accompanied  with 
a  promise  of  future  good  conduct, 
should  be  sufficient  to  render  Mr  Mar- 
tin anxious  to  have  the  penalty  miti- 
gated in  any  particular  case  ?  It  is  not 
his  object,  but  diametrically  the  re- 
vene  of  it,  to  irritate  and  inflame  the 
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minds  of  diese  men.    He  adopts  the 
means  which  any  man  of  common 


sense  must  see  are  the  most  likely  to 
soothe  the  asperities  of  die  feeUng 
under  which  they  havie  come  to  tlw 
bar  of  justice, — and  for  this  he  is  <2f- 
rided.  • 

Had  Mr  Martin  been  a  Wh|g,  Sur, 
we  should  have  bad  none  of  lui  this 
nonsense — this — (I  shall  take  leave  t» 
borrow  two  epithets)— this  "brutal 
and  blundering"  nonsense.  His  name 
would,  in  that  case,  have  been  joined 
even  alreadv  with  those  of  the  Howards 
and  the  Chrksons.  For  the  Whigs 
would  have  done  a  Whig  (at  least)  jus- 
tice^  and  no  Tory  would  have  tnen 
been  senseless  enough  to  allow  him- 
self, even  in  a  tavern,  to  cast  one  sneer 
upon  conduct  which,  even  in  a  Whig, 
his  secret  soul  must  have  taught  him 
to  respect  as  the  offering— of  enthusi- 
asm, if  you  will — yes,  of  enthusiasm,, 
but  of  virtuous  enthusiasm-— of  that 
temper  of  mind  in  which  selfiahness 
Ibrms  no  part,  which  leads  the  indivi- 
dual to  sacrifice,  however  imprudently, 
his  time  and  his  comfort  to  a  great 
public  end — and  in  the  absence  of 
which,  I  must  be  permitted  to  say,  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  any  very 
great  and  signal  service,  of  any  kind, 
was  ever  rendered  by  any  one  person, 
either  to  his  country  or  his  kind.  I 
have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  yornr  faith- 
ful servant, 

Phillipus. 


[[We  have  had  no  hesitation  about  printing  the  preceding  letter.  Our  friend 
has  evidently  takeu  a  very  serious  view  of  what  was  not,  nor  was  ever  meant 
to  be,  anything  but  a  joke.  We  take  it  not  very  many  of  our  readers  are  so 
fbr  bebind-hand  as  to  be  in  any  clanger  of  misunderstanding  matters  of  this 
kind.  We  hope  the  atmosphere  of  Ambrose's  diffuses  its  anti-humbug  influ- 
ence farther,  a  great  deal  farther,  than  our  venerable  friend  and  monitor  Jip* 
pears  to  give  it  credit  for  doing.  Above  all,  we  are  very  sure  that  the  kind 
and  merry  spirit  of  Mr  Martin  is  far  above  being  moved,  in  the  way  our 
correspondent  seems  to  suspect,  by  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  joke,  even  if  it 
were  a  bad  one. 

Having  now,  in  parliamentary  phrase,  explained,  we  beg  leave  to  sit  down. 
M  r  Martin  and  his  bill  have  few  admirers  more  sincere  and  hearty  than — 


Buchanan  Lodge,  September  9,  1825. 
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XPH  A'£M  STMnOSIO  KTAIKON  n£PINISXOMENAfiN 
HAEA  KOTIAAOMTA  KASI^EMON  OIMOnOTAZEIN. 

ruoc  op.  JM. 

ZThis  is  a  distich  by  wise  old  Pho€$Hdes^ 

An  ancieni  who  wrote  crabbed  Oreek  in  no  sillif  days  ; 

Meaning,  *^  'Tib  right  foe  oood  wikkbibbiko  pfeOPLB^ 

^  Not  to  let  the  juo  pace  eodnd  the  board  like  a  cripple  ; 

''But  gaily  to  chat  while  diboussing  their  tipple." 

An  exeellent  rule  of  the  hearty  old  cock  'tis^^ 

And  a  veryJU  motto  to  put  to  omr  Noctes*'^ 

C.  N.  9p.  Ambr. 

NORTH. 

Let  us  have  some  sensible  oonvenalioii^  Tinothy.  At  our  dme  <^  life  Midi 
colloquy  is  becoming. 

tickler. 

Why  the  de?il  would  you  not  come  to  Daloacardoch  ?  Glorious  gu&wing  til 
night,  and  immeasurable  murder  all  day.  Twenty-seven  brace  of  birds,  nine 
hares,  three  roes,  and  a  red  deer,  stainea  the  heatlier,  on  the  Twelfth,  bcaieath 
ray  single-barrelled  Joe-^iot  to  mention  a  nair  of  patriarchal  ravens,  and  the 
Loch-£richt  eagle,  whose  1^  was  broken  oy  the  Prince  when  hiding  in  the 
moor  of  Rannooh. 

KORTB. 

Why  kill  the  royal  bird? 

tickler. 

In  self-defence.  It  bore  down  upon  Sancho  like  a  sun-beam  fhmi  its  eyrie 
on  the  diff  of  Snows,  and  it  would  have  broken^  back  with  one  stroke  of  its 
wing,  had  I  not  sent  a  ball  right  throu^  tis  heart.  It  weni  up,  with  a  yell, 
a  hundred  ftthom  into  the  dour  blue  air;  and  then,  striking  a  gseen  knoll  in 
the  midst  of  the  heather,  bounded  down  the  rocky  hill-side,  and  went  shiver- 
ing and  whixiing  along  the  black  surface  of  a  tarn,  till  it  lay  motionless  in  a 
huge  heap  among  the  water-lilies. 

KORTH. 

Lost?^ 

tkklbr. 
I  stripped  instanter— six  feet  four  and  three  quarters  i  Ji  puHs  naiuralibus — 
and  ouUByroning  Bvron,  shot,  in  twenty  seconds,  a  furlong  across  the  Fresh. 
Grasping  the  bird  of  Jove  in  my  right,  with  my  left  I  row^  my  airy  state  to- 
ward the  spot  where  I  had  left  my  breedies  and  other  habiliments.  £q>yiiig 
a  trimmer,  I  seiied  it  in  my  mouth,  and  on  relanding  at  a  small  natual  pier, 
as  I  hope  to  be  shaved,  lo  1  a  pike  of  twenty-pound  standing,  with  a  jaw  like 
an  alli^tor,  and  reaching  from  my  hip  to  my  instep,  smote  ue  heather,  like  a 
flail,  into  a  shower  of  blossoms. 

NORTH. 

Was  there  a  doud  of  witnesses  ? 

TICKLER. 

To  be  sure  diere  was.  A  hundred  stills  beheld  me  from  the  mountain-sides. 
Sh^herd  and  smuggler  cheered  me  like  voices  in  the  sky ;  and  die  old  genius 
of  tne  solitary  place  rustled  applause  through  the  reeds  and  rushes,  and  birdie* 
trees  among  the  rocks— paced  up  and  down  the  shore  in  triumph 

NORTH. 

What  a  sulject  for  the  painter !  Oh !  that  Sir  Tliomas  Lawrence,  or  our 
own  John  Watson,  had  been  there  to  put  you  on  canvass !  Or,  shall  I  rather 
say,  would  that  Chantry  had  been  by  to  study  you  for  immortal  marble ! 

TICKLER. 

Braced  by  the  liquid  plunge,  I  drcled  the  tarn  at  ten  miles  an  hour.  Uft- 
consdously  I  had  taken  my  Manton  into  my  hand— and  unconsdously  rdoad* 
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ed — when,  jiist  as  I  was  clearing  the  feeder-Btream,  not  leas  than  five  varda 
acroBS,  np  (^ringa  a  red-deer^  who^  at  the  death  of  theeagle^  had  cowered  aowa 
in  the  brake^  and  wafted  away  bis  antlera  in  the  direction  of  Benvdrlid^  Wo 
weie  both  going  at  the  top  <^  our  speed  when  I  flred^  and  the  ball  pkrcing  bia 
apine,  the  magnificent  cxeature  aonk  down,  and  died  almost  witbcmt  a  oon- 
vulaion. 

VOETH. 

Ked-deor;  ^agle,  and  pike,  all  dead  aa  mutton ! 

TICKLER. 

I  sat  down  upon  the  forehead,  resting  an  arm  on  each  antkr*— Sancho  sit 
ting,  with  TictorioQS  ejes,  cm  the  carcaae.  I  sent  him  off  to  the  tam-ride  foi 
my  pocket-piatol,  chaiged  with  Glenlimt,  No.  5.  In  a  few  minutea  he  re- 
turned, and  crouched  down  with  an  air  <^  mortification  at  my  feet. 

KORTH. 

Ho !  ho !  the  fidriea  baTO  i^rited  away  your  nether  integuments! 

TICKLXR. 

Not  an  artide  to  be  seen !— sa^e  and  except  my  shoes ! — Jacket,  waistcoaC, 
flannd-ahirt,  fareedies,  all  melted  away  with  the  mountain-dew.  lliere  was 
I  like  Adam  in  Paradise,  or, 

'<  Lady  of  the  Mere, 

Sole-^tting  by  the  ahorea  of  old  romance." 

NORTH. 

Did  not  the  dragon-flies  attack  your-the  winged  anta  and  the  wasp  of  the 
desert? 

TICKLXR. 

A  flgve  moved  along  the  horixon— a  female  ignie — a  Light  and  Shadow  of 
Celtic  lifo— and,  as  I  am  a  Christian,  I  behdd  my  bndiskin-breedieB  dangling 
over  her  shoulders.  I  Beared  upon  the  chaoe,  but  twwthat  Malvina  was  making 
for  a  Hiorass.  Whix  went  a  ball  within  a  atride  of  her  petticoats,  and  she 
deflected  her  course  towards  a  wood  on  the  rig^t.  She  dropped  our  breedies. 
I  literally  leaped  into  them  ;  and,  like  ApoUo  in  pursuit  ot  Daphne,  pursued 
my  impetuous  career. 

NORTH. 

To  Diana!  to  Diana  ascends  the  virgin's  prayer ! 

TICKLER. 

Down  wient,  oneafker  the  other,  jadcet,  waistcoat,  flannel<4hirt, — would  yon 
believe  it,  hor  own  blue  Hnaey-woolsey  petticoat.  Thus  lightened,  she  bound-^ 
edovnr  the  little  kndls  like  a  bark  over  Sicilian  seas ;  in  ten  minutes,  she  had 
faiirlv  ran  away  from  me  hull-down,  and  her  long  yellow  hair,  stiieaming  like  a 
penoant,  disi^peared  in  the  forest. 

NORTH. 

What  have  you  done  with  the  puir  lasaie'a  petticoat  ^ 

TICKLER. 

I  sent  it  to  my  friend  Dr  M'Culladt  to  lie  among  his  other  relics. 

NORVB. 

The  Doctor  is  a  dever  num ;  but  those  four  volumes  of  his  are  too  heavy  m 
load  for  the  shouldera  of  the  public.  Besides,  the  doctor  does  not  always  ipeak. 
the  truth.    You  have  perhaps  seen  the  **  Examination"  of  Iris-  your  ? 

TISKLXR. 

Shrewd,  searching,  sarcastic,  severe.  The  examiner^— said  to  be  a  literary 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Brown— geta  the  doctor's  head  into  Chancery  in  the 
first  round,  and  continuea  at  grievoua  head-work  during  the  conteat,  which  i» 
short,  the  doctor  slippii^g  through  bis  arms  exhausted.    An  ugly  customer !; 

NORTH. 

People  writing  up  book»  fron  oU  worm-eaten  weather-stained  journals, 
must  nil  into  many  blunders— mis-staleraents — misrepresentations.  The 
examiner  diarges  the  doctor  with  wiliUl  falaehood^-and  as  he  backs  his  charge 
with  proofs  most  ably  led,  the  doctor's  character  as  a  man  of  veradty  does  at 
thia  pieaent  moment  stand  in  need  of  vigorous  vindioation. 

TICKLER. 

One  niece  of  insolence  he  nevor  oan  do  away  with.  Throughout  all  the 
four  volumes,  he  addresses  himself  with  the  most  nauseating  familiarity  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  as  if  the  illustrious  Baronet  had  been  his  bosMn-friend.  **  Yoa 
and  I,  Sir  Walter,"  is  the  order  of  the  page.  « 
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MOETH. 

That  would  tickea  a  hone. 

TICKLER. 

In  namtiDg  oonvenations  with  Higfalandera,  the  dm  of  vdilch  diraoias  is 
to  expose  them  to  ridicule,  he  ahvaya  repneMiits  them  aa  empkTiug  the  Low- 
land dialect.    Why  not  assert  they  spoke  French  or  Hehrew  ? 

VOETH. 

His  attempts  against  wit  are  most  atrocious.  Heaven  prot^  us,  eo  you 
suppose  he  talks  so  in  company  ? 

TICKLSa. 

Anybody  that  did  not  know  the  worthy  Doctor  ao  well  as  I  dei,  would, 
I  thinly  guess  him  to  be  a  monstrous  misar.  Everybody,  aoeording  to  his 
account,  is  in  league  to  cheat  him— and  one  cannot  vead  twenty  Ptges  4d  his 
work  without  figuring  to  one's  self  the  doctor  plodding  along  warily,  with  his 
hand  in  his  breeches'  pocket,  securing  bis  silk-porae,  made  out  of  a  sow's-ear, 
from  violation.  Did  he  never  reflect  on  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  Highlanders 
in  manv  remote  moors  and  mountains,  and  understand  the  cause  imd  charac- 
t^  of  their  love  of  money  ?    Is  it  lass  excusable  in  •  them  than  in  himadtf^  ? 

NORTH. 

If  idle  folks  will  wander  oVer  the  Highlands,  and  get  the  natives  to  show 
them  how  to  f<dlow  their  nooes  through  the  wildernesses,  ought  they  not  to  pay 
handsomely  for  beiug  saved  from  perdition,  in  bogs,  quagmires,  mosses,  shel- 
ving lake-abores,  foids,  and  diaaras  ? 

TICKLER. 

Undoubtedly ;  and  if  the  orphan  son  of  some  old  Celt,  who  perhaps  foucfat 
under  Abercromby,  and  lost  his  eyes  in  ophthalmia.  Wave  his  ordinary  work  be- 
side his  shieling,  be  it  what  it  may,  or  give  up  a  day's  sport  on  the  hiU  or  river, 
to  accomoan^  a  Sassenach  aome  thirty  miles  over  the  moors,  wSdi  his  b^  nag 
too  loaded  with  mineralogy  and  botany,  and  all  other  matter  of  tiadi,  are  five 
shillingpi,  or  twice  five,  a  sufficient  remuneration  ?  Not  they  indeed.  Pav  him 
like  a  post-chaise,  fifteen-pence  a-mile,  and  send  him  to  his  hat  rcf^oictng 
through  a  whole  winter. 

NORTH. 

Spoken  Uke  a  gentleman.  So,  ¥rith  boats,  a  couple  of  poor  fellowi  live, 
and  that  is  all,  by  rowing  waif  and  stray  Saseenachs  over  lodis,  or  arms  of 
the  sea.  No  regular  ferry,  mind  you.  f^haps  daya  and  weeks  nass  by  with- 
out their  boat  being  called  for — and  yet  grumble  and  growl  is  tke  go  as  soon 
aa  they  hold  out  a  nand  for  silver  or  gold.  Recollect,  old  or  young  faunks^ 
that  you  are  on  a  tour,  of  pleasure — mat  you  are  as  fat  as  a  barn-dM>r  fowl ; 
and  these  two  boatmen — there  they  are  grin^^ng  Gaeho— -as  lean  aa  laths ; — 
what  the  worse  will  you  be  of  bein^  cheated  a  little  ? — but  if  you  grudge  a 
guinea,  why,  go  round  by  the  head  oi  the  loch,  and  twenty  to  one  you  are  ne- 
ver seen  again  in  this  world. 

TICKLER. 

The  Highlanders  are  for  from  being  extortioners.  An  extraordinary  price 
must  be  pud  for  an  extraordinary  service.  But,  oh !  my  dear  North,  what 
grouse-soup  at  Dalnacardoch !  You  smell  it,  on  the  homewurd  hill,  as  if  it 
were  exhaling  from  the  heather ;— deeper  and  deqier  atill,  as  you  anproadi  the 
beautiful  chimney  vomiting  forth  its  intermitting  columns  of  cloud-Uke  peat- 
smoke,  that  melts  afar  over  the  wilderness  1 

HOETH. 

Yea,  Tickler^-4t  was  Burice  that  vindicated  the  dahna  of  smdUs  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  sublime  and  beautiiul. 

TICKLER. 

Yes,  yes  I  Burke  it  waa.  As  you  enter  the  inn,  the  divine  aflfotus  pene- 
trates your  soul.  When  up  stairs,  perhaps  in  the  garret,  adorning  for  dinner, 
it  rises  like  a  <doud  of  rich  distilled  perfunes  through  every  chink  on  the  floor, 
every  cranny  of  the  wall.  The  littfe  mouse  issues  from  his  hole^  close  to  the 
foot  of  the  bed-post,  and  raisiiig  himself,  squirrel-like,  on  his  binder-legs, 
whets  his  tusks  with  his  merry  paws,  and  smooths  his  whiskers. 

KORTH* 

Shak^Ekearean ! 


TICXLEB. 

There  we  are,  a  band  of  brothers  round  the  glorious-  tureen !  Down  goes 
the  ladle  into  ''  a  profitndis  clamavi,"  and  m  floats  from  that  blessed  Erdbus 
a  dozen  cunningly  resuscitated  i^pirits.  Old  cocks,  bitter  to  the  back^bone^ 
lovingly  alternating  with  young  pouto,  whose  swelling  bosoms  might  seduee 
an  anchorite ! 

NOBTH  (rtrin^.) 

I  must  ring  for  supper.    Ambrose— >AmbroBe-— Ambrose  I 

TICKLEB. 

No  respect  of  persons  at  Dalnacardoch  1  I  plump  them  into  the  plates  around 
sans  selection*  No  matter  although  the  soup  ^y  jawp  from  preses  to  crou- 
pier. There,  too,  sit  a  few  choice  ^irits  of  pointers  round  the  board— Don — 
Jupiter — Sancho— •'  and  the  rest" — with  stedfast  eyes  and  dewy  chops,  pa- 
tient alike  of  heat,  cold,  thirst,  and  hunger— 4ogs  of  the  desert  indeed,  and 
nose-led  by  unerring  instinct  right  up  to  the  cowering  co?ey  in  the  heather- 
groves  on  the  mountain-side. 

NORTH. 

Is  eagle  good  eating,  Timothy  }  Pooooke  the  traveller  used  to  eat  lion^ 
lion-pasty  is  excellent,  it  is  said — ^but  is  not  eagle  tough  ? 

TICKLER. 

Thigh  good,  devilled.  The  delight  of  the  Highlands  is  in  the  Highland-feel- 
ing. That  feeling  is  entirely  destroyed  by  stages  and  F^;ular  progression*  The 
waterfalls  do  not  tell  upon  sober  parties— it  is  tedious  in  the  extreme,  to  be 
drenched  to  the  skin  along  high-roads — the  rattle  of  wheels  blend,  meanly  with 
thunder — and  lightning  is  contemptiUe,  seen  from  the  window  of  a  glass- 
coach.  To  enjoy  mist,  you  must  be  in  tlie  heart  of  it  as  a  solitary  hunter, 
shooter,  or  angler.  Lightning  is  nothing  unless  a  thousand  feet  below  you, 
and  the  live  thunder  must  be  neard  leaping,  as  Byron  says,  from  mountain  to 
mountain,  otherwiiie  you  might  as  well  listen  to  a  meek  peal  from  the  pit  qf  a 
theatre. 

NORTH. 

The  Fall  of  Foyers  i^  terrible— a  deep  ab^ss,  savage  rock-works,  hideous 
groans,  ghostlike  vapours,  and  a  rumble  as  it  from  eternity. 

TICKLER. 

The  Falls  of  the  Clyde  are  migestic.  Over  Corra  Linn  the  river  rolls  exnlt- 
ingly ;  and,  recovering  itself  from  that  headlong  plunge,  after  some  troubled 
struggles  among  the  snattered  cliffs,  away  it  floats  in  stately  pomp,  dallying 
with  the  noble  banks,  and  subsiding  into  a  deep  bright  foaming  current.  Then 
what  woods  and  gproves  crowning  Sie  noble  it)cks !  How  cheerful  laughs  the 
cottage  pestered  by  the  spray !  and  how  vivid  the  verdure  on  each  ivied  ruin  ! 
The  cooing  of  the  cushats  is  a  solemn  accompaniment  to  the  cataract,  and  aloft 
in  heaven  the  choughs  reply  to  that  voice  of  the  Forest. 

NORTH. 

Yes,  Tickler— what,  after  all,  equals  Nature !  Here  in  Ambrose's — ^waiting 
for  a  board  of  oysters — the  season  has  recommenced — I  can  si^  with  my  cigar 
in  my  mouth,  and  as  the  whifl*  ascends,  fancy  sees  the  spray  of  Stonebyers,  or 
of  the  Falls  of  the  Beauly,  the  radiant  mists  of  the  Dresne !  I  agree  with 
Bowles,  that  Nature  is  all  in  all  for  the  purposes  of  poetry — ^Art  stark  naught. 

TICKLER. 

Yet  softly.  Who  planted  those  trees  by  that  river  side  ? — Art.  Who  pru- 
ned them  ? — Art.  Who  gave  room  to  their  giant  arms  to  span  that  roaring 
chasm  ? — ^Art.  Who  reared  yon  edifice  on  the  diff  ? — Art.  Who  flung  that 
stately  arch  from  rock  to  rock,  under  which  the  martins  twitter  over  the  un- 
feared  cataract  ? — ^Art.  Who  darkened  that  long  lino  of  precipice  with  dread- 
ful or  glorious  associations  ?  Art,  polity,  law,  war,  outrage,  and  historv,  writ- 
ing her  hieroglyphics  with  fire  on  the  scarred  visage  of  those  natural  battle- 
ments. Is  that  a  hermit's  cell  ?  Art  scooped  it  out  of  the  living  stone.  Is  that 
an  oratory?  Art  smoothed  the  flocnr  for  the  knee  of  the  penitent.  Are  the  bones 
of  the  holy  slumbering  in  that  cemetery  ?  Art  clianged  the  h<^Iow  rock  into 
a  tomb,  and  when  the  dead  saint  was  laid  into  the  sepulchre.  Art  joined  its 
music  with  the  Unrrent's  roar,  and  the  mingled  anthem  rose  to  the  stars  which 
Art  had  numbered  and  sprinkled  into  stations  over  the  firmament  of  Heaven. 


What  then  would  Bcmles  he  at,  and  why  ihore  last  words  to  Roscoe  ?  Wb^ 
made  his  ink,  his  pens,  and  his  paper  ? — ^Art.  who  pnUuiied  his  books  ? — 
Art.  Who  criticised  thera  ? — Art.  Who  woald  fain  hate  damned  them  ? — 
The  Art  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  And  who  has  been  their  salvation  ? — ^The 
Art  of  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

NORTH. 

Go  on.  111  follow  thee.  Is  a  great  military  road  over  a  mountain,  groaning 
with  artillery,  bristling  with  bayonets,  sounding  with  bands  of  music,  tearap- 
ling  with  cavdry,  red,  blue,  and  yellow,  with  war-dresses,  streaming  it  may  oe 
wiUi  blood,  and  overburdened  with  the  standards  of  mighty  nations,  less  poeti- 
cal than  a  vast  untrodden  Andes,  magnificent  as  may  be  its  solitudes  beneath 
the  moon  of  stars  ?  Is  a  naked  savage  more  poetical  than  with  his  plume,  (^ob, 
war-mat,  and  tomahawk  ?  Is  a  log  of  wood,  be  it  a  whole  up-rooted  |Hne,  drift- 
ing on  the  ocean,  as  poetical  as  a  hundred-oared  canoe?  What  more  sublime 
than  the  anchor  by  which  a  great  ship  hangs  in  safety  within  roar  of  the 
whirlpool  ?  Than  the  plummet  that  speajcs  of  the  rock-foundations  of  the  eter* 
nalsea? 

TICKLER. 

Mliat  is  the  chief  end  of  man  } — Art    That  is  a  dendler. 

NORTH. 

I  cannot  imagine,  for  the  life  of  me,  what  Ambroae  is  about.  Hush !  there 
he  comes. 

Enter  Amirote, 
What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  but  ? 

AMBROSE. 

Uikfold. 

(^Folding  doors  throum  open,  and  supper^table  is  shown,) 

TICKLER. 

W*hat  an  epcrgne !  Art— art.  What  would  our  friend  Bowles  say  to  that. 
North  ?  "  Tadmore  thus,  and  Syrian  Qalbec  rose."— (lyBJueim/  omncs.) 

SC£N£  U.'-The  FUt  Sahon* 

NORTH. 

Hogg,  with  his  hair  powdered,  as  I  endure !— God  bless  you,  Jame»-4iow  are 
you  a!u  at  Altrive  ? 

SHEFHERD. 

AD's  well — wool  up--nowte  on  the  rise— harvest  stacked  without  a  shower, 
-^•^potatoes  like  stones  in  the  M^;gat — turnips  like  cabbages,  and  cabbages  like 
balloons— baims  brawly,  and  Mistress  bonnier  than  ever.— -It  is  quite  an  annvs 
mirabttis* 

TICKLER. 

James,  my  heart  warms  to  hear  your  voice.  That  suit  of  black  becomes  you 
extremely-— you  would  make  an  excellent  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly. 

SHEPHERD. 

You  mistake  the  matter  entirely,  Tickler ;  your  eye-sight  fails  you ; — roy 
coat  is  a  dark  blue — ^waistcoat  and  breeches  the  same — ^but  old  people  discern 
objects  indistinctly  by  candle-light,— or  I  shall  rather  say,  by  gas-light.  The 
radiance  is  beautif^. 

TICKLER. 

The  radiance  is  beautiful ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Why,  you  are  like  old  Folonius  in  the  play !  I  hate  an  echo — be  original  or 
silent. 

TICKLER. 

James  I 

SHEPHERD. 

Mr  Hogg,  if  you  pleese,  sir.  Why,  you  think  because  I  am  good-natured, 
that  you  and  North,  and  "  the  rest,"  are  to  quizz  the  Shepherd  ?  Be  it  so— 
no  objections — But  hearken  to  me,  Mr  Tickler,  my  name  will  be  remember* 
ed  when  the  dust  of  oblivion  is  yard-deep  on  the  grave-stone  of  the  whok  ge- 
neration of  Ticklers.— Who  are  you — ^whatare  you — whence  are  you— whither 
are  you  goingi  and  what  have  you  got  to  say  for  yourself?  a  tall  fellow,  im* 


doabledlfT-bn^MeuQre  for  Metmrt,  k  Oe  oomejj  in  wbl<ji  I  choose  to  act 
«(Mi%lit^-«>,  gendemen,  be  dyil— or  I  will  Jobi  the  ptrty  at  Spinks'— and  set 
op  an  ^position  Magazine,  Uiat  • 

NORTH. 

This  is  moat  extraordinary  behavioor,  Mr  Hogg,  and  any  apology.  •••«.• 

8HBPBBBD. 

I  fngire  you,  Mr  North— bat 

.      .      .  NORTH. 

Come— come;  yon  see  H^Ier  is  much  aflbcted. 

SRSFHERI). 

So  am  ly  sir,— bat  is  it  to  be  endured 

TICKLER. 

Pardon  me,  James ;  say  that  yoa  pardon  me— at  my  time  of  fife  a  man  caui* 
net  affiird  to  lose  a  friend!    No,  he  cannot  indeed. 

SRBPRBRD.  > 

Your  hand,  Mr  Tickler.    But  I  will  not  be  the  butt  of  any  company. 

NORTH. 

I  fear  some  insidious  enemy  has  been  poisoning  your  ear,  James,  Never 
has  any  one  of  us  oessed,  for  a  moment,  to  respect  you,  or  to  hear  yoa  with 
respect,  from  the  time  that  you  wrote  the  Chaldiee  Manuscript  •  •  •  w 

SHBPHBRD. 

Not  another  word— not  another  word-— if  yoa  lore  me. 

NORTH. 

HaTe  the  Cockneys  been  bribing  yon  to  desert  us,  James  ? 

SHBPHBRD. 

The  Cockneys  I  Pair  misbegotten  deevils !  (I  maun  speak  Scotch  agsin  now 
that  I'm  in  good  humour ;)  I  would  rather  crack  mtts  for  a  haffi  winter's 
nicht  wi'  a  monkey,  than  drink  the  best  peck  o'  mawt  that  erer  was  brewed 
wi'  the  King  himsel  o'  that  kintra. 

NORTH. 

I  understood  you  were  going  to  visit  London  Mn  Winter. 

SHEFHBRn. 

I  am.  But  I  riudl  diuse  my  ain  society  there,  as  I  do  in  Embro'  and  Tar* 
row.  Oh !  Mr  NorUi,  but  the  Cockneys  are  rickras  upon  Scotland  the  noo— 
and  msir  especially  upon  your  Magazine.  You  may  nae  seen  a  noble,  gian'^ 
nu^estic  ootch  wf  ibur,  or  aiblins  sax  Uuid  horses,  wheeling  awa  so  smoothly, 
and  wi  sae  little  splutter,  that  it  seemed  to  be  rinninp;  only  at  about  se?en 
miles  an  hour,  when  a'  the  while  it  was  snooven  at  thirteen,— and  a'  at  ance 
some  half  a  score  o'  mangy  mongrds  come  velping  frae  a  dose,  or  court,  whare 
they  had  been  howkin'  out  food  from  the  raltie,  and  trying  to  bite  the  Tern 
rims,  and  spokes,  and  axle-tree,  and  hoofs,  half-hungry  and  half-angry,  half* 
fosrfti'  snd  half-spitefu',  some  wi  oocket  tails,  but  maist  o'  them  wi  taib 
atween  their  legs,  ai^  wi  bleared  e'en  watching  the  whip  at  erery  flouridi 
o'  the  gnwcY  driTer,  sittin'  on  his  box  like  a  throne  o'  state, — ane  gets  a  dour 
on  the  neail  o'  him  fne  a  stane  that  gangs  spinnins^  alT  Uie  whed — anither 
gets  a  stamp  frae  the  hind-hoof  o*  Bucephalufr— a  timd  sprawls  into  the  ken- 
nd,  pursy  and  diort- winded  on  garbage— a  fourth  staggering  in  his  frisht 
between  twa  passers  by,  after  a  canins  from  the  one^  is  xicked  by  the  outer 
underneath  a  cobbler's  stall — a  fifth  lies  down,  panting  as  if  his  heart  would 
break  in  the  Macadamiied  mire  of  the  approach  to  a  great  dty,  and  pretends 
to  be  diawing  a  bone,  whereas  he  is  in  truth  licking  his  mangled  paws— a 
six  A  snlutters  off  in  quite  an  opposite  direction,  wi'  a  yell  that  rues  the  day  in 
which  he  and  deven  odier  cymes  were  bom-^idiile  a  seventh  (stranger  to  the 
rest  of  the  pack)  comes  jingling  by  with  a  ket^  at  his  t^^  jind  throws  quite 
a  martial  aur  over  die  meeting  from  his  instrumental  mitfu    aii  ag^th 

NORTH. 

Stop,  James    stop— You  hsTC  giyen  me  a  pain  in  ny  side. 

SHBPHBRD. 

Wni  you  pree  this  blumanch,  Mr  North— it  gangs  slipping  awa-  down  die 
hawse  without  let  or  impediment,  and  lies  on  the  stomacn  as  snaw  on  snaw, 
MrWdder. 

TTCXLER. 

God  bless  yoa,  James— another  lobster—icarody  killed  yet— bnt  iwaet  as 
kisses  •  •  .  • 
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SHSPREED. 

Kisses !  Think  shame  o'  youneL  You  that  midit  be,  and  perhaps  aze^  m 
sreat-great-great-grandfather,  speaking  o'  kisses  afore  twa  callanta  like  me  sad 

NOaTH.  • 

By  the  hj,  Shepherd,  have  you  ever  observed  that  ladies— married  ladies 
chiefly — who  are  more  than  ordinarily  religious,  are  very  fo»d  of  good  catiiig  ? 

SHJEFHEan. 

"Without  religion  a  woman's  just  an  even-doon  deevil — wi'relig^n  she  csnna, 
in  spite  o'  her  teeth,  be  onythmg  else  than  an  angel.  But  oh,  sirs !  Gluttony 
and  greed  in  God's  maist  glorious  earthly  creatures  is  fearsome ! 

KOETB. 

I  agree  with  Byron  in  thinking  that  a  lady  should  be  cautious  what  and 
how  ime  eats — ^in  presence  of  her  lover  or  husband.  Tripe,  oysters,  pork^ 
chops,  pesse-soup,  a  ladydiould  be  shy  oL 

SUXPIiBaD. 

And  rumbledethumps. 

NORTH. 

May  I  ask,  with  all  due  solemnity,  what  are  they  ? 

8HEFH£RI>. 

Something  like  Mr  Hazlitt's  character  of  Shakspeare.  Take  a  peck  of  pur« 
tatoes,  and  put  them  into  a  boyne — at  them  with  a  beetle— a  dab  of  butter — 
the  beetle  again — anither  dab---then  cabbage— purtato— beetle  and  dab-— saut 
meanwhile — and  a  shake  o'  common  black  pepner^-feenally,  cabbage  and  par- 
tato  throughither — pree,  and  youll  fin'  thm  accent  rumbledethumps. 

•    MOaTH. 

Speaking  of  Mr  Hazlitt— what  think  you  of  this  charade  ^ 

Pygmalion  is  proud  o'er  his  cups  to  disclose 

Like  a  gem  from  Golconda  my  Twit  at  his  nose  ; 

Bacchus  Hunt  through  the  kingdom  of  Cockaigne  is  redcon'd. 

In  his  bright  yellow  breeches,  the  Flower  of  my  Second  ; 

^  Be  my  whole,-'  cries  Kit  North,  "  to  the  winds  flung  away. 

When  my  dans  of  Contributors  rush  to  the  fray." 

BHEFHEED. 

I  have  it — I  have  it.  It's  a  guid  sharradd— but  rather  ower  easy.  Scab- 
bards I — Scab,  ye  ken,  and  bards. 

TICKLER. 

I  hate  personalities.  Besides,  why  call  that  a  scab  whidi  is  only  a  punple  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

I  wush  the  conversation  would  tak  something  mair  o'  a  leetetary  tunu-or 
wax  philosophical,  or  theological^  or  even  pohticaL  Has  ouv  gude  body  o' 
Divinity  been  published  since  I  was  last  at  Ambrose's,  Mr  Tickl^  ? 

TICKLER. 

No.  A  few  volumes  of  Discourses,  Sermons,  Lectures,  Charges,  and  so 
forth,  but  nothing  worth  taking  with  you  to  Yarrow,  James.  They  want 
unction  sadly. 

KORTH. 

In  every  sermon  I  have  vmtten— and  the  number  is  not  few — ^I  have  care- 
fully avoided  subdivisions  and  practical  conclusions.  I  haye  inmired  a  vit^ 
spirit  through  the  whole  composition.  My  sermons  have  always  been  exhor- 
tations—exdreme  length  thirty  minutes.  They  have  in.g^ieral  been  sucoess- 
ivJly  preached  to  crowded  congregations^ little  sleep,  and  no  snoriog-^and 
have  pleased  both  town  and  oount^. 

.    ,     V  ^  SHEPHERD. 

Havers.  Either  you  or  Mr  Tickler  would  be  an  awfu'  sight  in  a  poopit-^* 
though  I  have  seen  so«e  grim  carls  there,  it  maun  be  oonfesM^d,  dreigh  at  the 
thocht,  and  dour  at  the  delivery.  But  let  me  see,  is  there  onything  stirring 
in  the  poetical  way  ?  Alas !  poor  Byron. 

NORTH. 

People  say,  James,  that  Byron's  tragedies  are  ^ures.  Fools !  Is  Cain,  the 
dark,  dim,  disturbed,  insane  hell-haunted  Cain,  a  failure  ?  Is  Sardanapalus, 
the  passionate,  prinody,  philosophical,  joy-cheated,  throne-wearied  voluptn- 
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ny,  ft  fidliire?  Is  Hetren  sad  Ettrdi^ tbatmagmfleent eouduAim  of  twoworldiy 
in  vAUAk  tsufrtal  beings  mingle  in  love  and  hate,  Joy  and  deqpair^  with  im- 
UKHrtal,  the  children  of  duet  claiming  alliance  with  the  radiant  progeny  of  the. 
aides,  till  man  and  angel  seem  to  partake  of  one  divine  being,  and  to  be  es- 
sences eternal  in  bllM  or  bale,-*b  Heaven  and  Earth,  I  ask  ^ou,  James,  a 
lyiure  ?  If  so,  then  Apollo  has  stopt  payment — ^promising  a  dividend  of  one 
shilling  in  the  ponnd^and  all  concerned  in  that  house  are  bankrupts. 

O'lCHLEK. 

You  have  nobly— gloriously  vindicated  Byron,  North,  and  in  doing  so,  have 
vindicated  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  our  country.  Miserable  and 
penricious  creed,  that  holds  possibfe  the  lasting  and  intimale  union  of  the 
first,  purest,  highest,  noblest,  and  most  celestial  powos  of  soul  and  spirit, 
with  confirmed  appetencies,  foul  and  degrading  lust,  cowardice,  cruelty,  mean- 
ness, hypocrisy,  avarice,  and  impiety  I  Yet,  in  a  strong  attempt  made  to  hold 
up  to  execration  the  nature  of  Bvron  as  d^inrmed  by  all  tluee  hideous  vices, 
you,  my  fHend,  reverently  unveiled  Uie  countenance  of  the  mighty  dead,  and 
the  lineaments  struck  remorse  into  the  heart  of  every  anwrser.  You  wrote  a 
noble  prose  commentary  on  those  verses  of  my  firiena  Charles  Grant— al- 
though, perhaps,  you  never  saw  them — hut  congenial  q^irtt»  ^eak  one  lan- 
guage on  all  great  themes,  in  every  age  and  in  every  country,  separated  though 
they  may  be  by  lands  or  seas^  or  by  the  darkness  of  centunes.  Beautiful 
verses  they  are. 

Talents,  'tis  tme^  quick,  various,  bright,  haih  God 
To  Virtue  oft  denied,  on  Vice  bestowxl; 
Just  as  fond  Nature  lovelier  colours  brings 
To  deck  the  insect's,  than  the  eagle's  wings. 
But  then  of  Man,  the  hi^-bom  nobler  part. 
The  ethereal  energies  that  touch  the  heart. 
Creative^  Fancy,  labouring  Thought  intense. 
Imagination's  wild  magnificence, 
And  all  the  dread  sublunities  of  song— 
These,  Virtue  f  these  to  thee  alone  bekmg ! 

SHBPHiaD. 

Gude  safe  us,  man,  Mr  Tidder,  but  these  be  bonny,  bonny  verses.  Wha's 
theoompoeer? 

TICKLER. 

College — University-- Cambridge*-Friae  verses,  James. 

SHEPHEEB. 

The  deevil  they  are  I-^that's  maist  extraordinary. 

NO&TH. 

It  is  the  fMion  to  undemdue  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Friie  Foemt— -but  it 
is  a  stupid  Atshion.  Many  of  them  are  most  beanttfiiL  Hdier's  Palestine  1 
A  flight  as  upon  angel's  wiqg,  over  the  Holy  Land  1  How  fine  the  opening  1 

Reft  of  thy  sons  I  amid  thy  fiws  forlorn. 
Mourn,  widow'd  Queen !  forgotten  Zion,  mourn ! 
Is  this  diy  place,  md  City,  tms  thy  throne. 
Where  the  wild  desert  rears  its  craggy  stone  ? 
Where  suns  unblest  iheir  angry  lustre  fling, 
And  way-worn  travellers  seek  the  scanty  spring? 
Where  now  the  pomp  that  kings  with  envy  view'd? 
Where  now  the  might  that  all  those  kings  subdued  ? 
No  martial  myriads  muster  in  thy  gate. 
No  prostrate  nations  in  thy  temple  wait. 
No  pro[^et-lords  thy  glitterine  courts  among. 
Wake  tne  full  lyre,  or  sweep  tae  flood  of  soog^ 
But  meagre  Want  and  haggard  Hate  is  there. 
And  the  quick-darting  eye  of  restless  Fear  ; 
While  cold  Oblivion,  mid  thy  ruins  laid, 
Folda  his  dark  wing  beneath  the  ivied  shade. 

.    TICXLEE. 

e  than  one  of  Wrangham's  Priae  Poems  are  excellent^Richard's  Abon- 
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Bnijta  m  a  powwfiil  «aA  pidannqoe  Mrfbnwinot    CMnPctyi  Dybis 
rladklormignifkfm    idMittnm'i  AfoUo  BcMdm  iplwi^id^  b«al&^ 

«0»TH. 

MflomUfaDdFnidhinpewiitteBircrygDodPriieF^emi.  Tbetetvoyeu^ 
gentlemen  oiudit  to  make  a  figure  in  the  world.  Br  tbe  waT,  yoa  wmd  be 
^ad  to  lee,  1»ekkr,  that  Knigbt't  Qaartedy  Mi^aauie  ia  redmivaf 

TioxLaa. 

I  waa  80.  May  it  loandu  It  ia  an  aUe  and  dn^oit  niMellanjr.  Me* 
tUnka  I  lee  tbe  OpMn^-eatcr  in  laat  munfacr.  HaTing  now  oonnected  bim- 
adf  witb  giBtleniMi,  ouy  faia  eancr  be  bn^  and  praipeiioiii»  lor  be  ia  a  bmhi 
of  amiUion. 

JfOmTH. 

Hiaoriobial  genina  and  onaunnute  icfaelawhip  ipeediljrel&oted  tbe  dam- 
nation of  Taylor  and  Hemegr'a  Magaaine,  acoording  to  my  profhtcy*  All  tbe 
other  eontitimtora  looked  ancb  mmuea  betMe  him,  that  we  pdblie  bmat  out 
a"bwi^ing  in  tbe  poor  MagudneTs  ftxe.  Then  eae  and  all  of  them  begui 
mlmiddBg  our  fUend,  and  motended  to  be  Opinm-cafeera.  Kow^tbeefltoof 
^kmoetoiena 


the  poppy  npon  4be  pappy  ii  amet  ofrniiiia  to  tbe  byitanden,  and  need  aai 
be  dmciibed.  A  ftw  grttne  more  adanmetered  to  tbe  Aae'e  bead  in  tbe  liott'a 
■kin,  who  Ibrtbwitb  opined  biometf  to  be  an  editor,  and  bnycd  apen  tbe 
oontribatQn,  in  tbe  language  of  Sbaktpeaie, 

Friendly  coulitiyamn,  and  Lndditra^ 
Lekd  MB  Toom  aaaa. 

Taylor  and  HesMy,  boning  '^  tbe  din  of  battle  bmy,"  fled  from  tbe  field. 

TICKLSa. 

I  fear  tbe  oommigsariot-departmeat  ia  at  preaent  badly  oonducted.  Tbe 
anny  ia  in  great  want  of  profiaiona. 

anaPHaaD. 

Pnir  fallowa !  they  aeem  aairiy  diafaeartened,  and  to  bare  loat  a'  diacipline. 
Wbat'a  tbe  uae  o'  their  aye  tantararamg  wi'  the  tnunpet,  and  rat-a-tooina  on 
the  drum,  when  the  troopa  are  maiatly  a'  without  mnaquets  or  bq;gonet8^  have 
never  got  ricbtly  o«t  o'  me  ankward  sqnady  been  tnmpm'  on  ane  anither'a 
beda,  and  aye  curain'  and  awcarin'  like  ao  mony  ummcra  lugged  alang  by  tbe 
pdeiab  to  Bridewell? 

ncKLaa* 

PolitioolEoonomTianotaanlveetforalfagaaine.  Itaprindpleaahonldbe 
eylained  at  onee— tnroogbt  oantimaoaaly  before  the  mind.  They  may  be  ap» 
nbed  to  important  aul^jeeta  of  trade  and  pcdity  in  a  Magaaine,  aa  they  often 
naMbeeninyonr8,Nortb-«-imttbealementaof  tfaeacienfleBaHabegwcn  in 
a^ohnne.  1m OpmnMater fnttarad anny  bia philoiopby of  that  aeianee m 
datnched  papera  that  prod«oad  no  efiect  on  tbe  pmia  nnnSU 

voaTH. 

I  agree  witb  you  perfiBody.  Would  that  we  had  bbpwmiaed^'Romanoer 
For,  with  aU  hia  iogio,  he  ia  a  nmn  of  imaginarion,  and,  faateing  a  little  ftrmal 
pedantry  now  and  then,  a  maatcr  of  the  Engliah  language,  God  bkm  him. 

TICKI.aiU 

Jamea,  you  are  tbe  worat  amoker  of  a  cigar  in  (Sniatendom.    No  ooeaatoo' 
to  blow  like  a  b^ppqpotamna.    Look  at  me,  or  North— yen  would  not  know 
we  breathed. 

aHapnaan, 

It'atokeepmyael'firaeftllin'aaleep.  I  never  beard  yon  baitb  muckle  mair 
atupider  than  you  have  bem  a'  tbe  nicht.  A'  aqr  wonder  ia,  how  you  oon« 
trive  to  keep  up  that  Magnine.  It'a  a  waelh'  aig^  to  aee  a*  tbe  other  Ma^ 
pining  awa'ln  a  kindo'green-aiekBeaa,juat  for  want  o'  oontributora,  little  ^g« 
ger  In  boulk  than  tbe  Lifing  Skeleton  now  in  London.  But  there  ganga  our 
ainMaga,aatrapping^ean,  wi'amtiafied  ee,  a  lilting  vdoe,  and  a  atep  o' 
eUatidtr,  and,  may  I  sa/t  without  eooTMneai^  ahe'a  perpatnaUy  in  the  family* 
way.  But  Maga'a  your  boneat  wedded  wife,  Mr  North— and  all  her  produce, 
tiona  are  legitimate.  Hear  till  that  auld  watchman,  crawing  tbe  hour  like  a 
Htbantam.  Wbat'a  the  cretur  aeneehing?  Twa  o'clock ! !  Mercy  me  I— wc 
'  «•  *^'  (liMmt  amncs.) 
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Keifriy  readj,  a  flflft  edition,  rerited 
and  corrected,  of  iht  Revk  T.  H.  Honie*8 
Introdoctioii  to  tiie  Oritieal  Stady  wi 
Knowledge  of  the  Holf  Scriptaree.  In 
foor  hurge  role.  8vo,  illuttfated  witii  nv- 
meroos  Bfops,  and  Fto-SfadHesof  BUAeal 

Sketdies,  Bolitical,  GeogmpUeal,  and 
Statistical,  ofliie  United  Froyfaices  of  Rtor 
de  la  Plata;  to  which  are  added,  aDeaerip* 
tion  of  the  Ifinea  hi  thit  Coentry;  and 
an  Appendix,  eoneemhig  the  OecnpalioR 
of  Monte  Video  by  the  Thxips  of  Bttsil 
and  irortiigai* 

Sir  J.  Barrington*t  Aneedotes  of  Ire- 
land wfll  aoon  appear. 

A  Series  of  Sbrty  Engrarings  of  Han»> 
Torian  and  Saxon  Scenerjr,  and  dedicated 
by  pennission  to  bis  Majesty,  is  prepa- 
ring by  Oiptain  Batty  of  the  GruuMier 
Onardsa 

Dr  Shearman  is  preparing  (br  the  press 
Practical  Obeeryations  on  the  Nature^ 
Cantes,  and  Treatnmt  of  Water  in  the 
Bndn,  Tiewing  this  Affection  as  an  Ac- 
ddental  Ctrcamstance  occurring  hi  ya- 
rious  Morbid  Conditions  of  the  Ajj^stens 
lather  thui  as  a  distinct  Specific  Disease. 

The  First  Number  of  the  Pictorial  At- 
las  of  History,  Chronology,  and  Oeogta* 
ph3^  is  just  ready  for  pnblieation. 

The  Adventures  of  Rmdnrang  Hnr* 
ree,  a  Hindoo,  derfgned  to  illustrate  the 
Manners  and  Chancter  of  the  Natives 
of  Hittdoostan,  but  more  particularly  of 
th^  MMuatta  TUbe^  wiU  shortly  a^ 


The  Second  CaKraspondence  of  Ma- 
dame 4e  MaintaBon,and  the  Princess  des 
Ursiaea,  froan  the  Origiaal  Lettcffs  m  the 
possession  of  the  Duke  de  Ghoiseul^  ie 
In  the  press. 

Considerations  submitted  in  Defenoe 
of  the  Ofdeca  ia  Comdl  for  the  Melio- 
ratioa  of  Slairery  in  Triaidad ;  and  upon 
the  probable  Bfliects  of  sudden  £manoU 
pation  on  Agricultural  Industry  and  Bri- 
tish Capital  in  the  West  Indies.  In  a 
Series  of  Letters  which  appeared  In  the 
Star  Newqiaper  under  the  Signature  of 
Vindex.  To  which  is  annexed,  the  Thir- 
teenth Artiele  in  the  Sixtieth  Number  of 
the  Quarterly  Reriew ;  and  the  Observa- 
tions theceooy  in  a  Series  of  Iietters, 
wbichappeared  ia  the  Nbiv  Times  Nawa- 
paper,  under  the  Slgaatuae  of  Anghia. 

No.  L  of  The  Tmnsbftor;  a  aeries  of 
Original  Transktioas  fimm  AadeatLan- 
guages,  to  be  oontinaed  ttonthlf  .  No.  I. 
mm  contak  - 


tine^  Theooftn^  Triatle,  CSattdlas,  Slmo* 
nide%  La  Fontaine^  Earfpides,  Gamo^s, 
Metastatio»  FetraKh,&e. 

A  new  Historical  Novel  is  aanouneed, 
entitled  « The  Hearts  of  Steel,*  by  ttio 
author  of  O'HsUoavi. 

SSO  Coplsa  of  a  ThUHlatiQii  of  tf  the 
axistfag  F^ragasenta  of  the  WriUnga  af 
PhNiltis,  sonaamed  the  Phitonle  Saeeev. 
or,  byThomas  Tayloiv  Ae  fSatonist,  aro 
annoanced  aa  being  hi  Ow  press^ 

Fart  IL  of  Dr  KitahlBei^Xeoiiamyaf 
Hm  Eyes;  and  Treatise  on  Telescopes^ 
being  the  reealt  of  thfarty  yean*  axpeik 
meats,  is  preparing  forpoUicadon. 

Hie  Death  of  Agairre;  lanthe,  a  tale  | 
Battle  Abbey ;  Bodmm  Castle ;  and  other 
Poems,  are  aMMwnced  for  early  publica- 
tion. 

In  the  press^  The  TteUsh  New  Testa- 
BMnt  Inoajpable  of  Defence,  and  the  TVna 
Principles  of  Biblical  Traastetion  Yhk^ 
cated;  in  answer  to  Professor  Ijee's**  Re- 
marks on  Dr  Henderson's  Appeal  to  the 
Bible  Society,  on  the  suMectof  the  Tnri&- 
Ish  Version  of  the  New  Testament^  print- 
ed at  Paris,  in  1819."  By  the  author  of 
the  **  Appeal.'* 

A  work  on  the  pUm  of  the  German 
Literary  ^Almanacks  will  be  published 
eariy  In  the  moadi  of  November  next,  by 
Messrs  Bayaes  and  Son,  of  Brtemoeter 
Row.  The  volume  Is  intended  more  es- 
pecially for  the  religious  reader  of  literary 
compositions,  and  will  therefore  contain 
only  those  produetiona  that  have  an  obvi- 
oasly  reUgiotts  tendency.  It  will  consist 
of  Tales,  Essays,  and  Poetry,  by  about 
twen^-flve  of  the  most  popular  writers 
oftheage.  The  illustrations  (twelve  io 
number}  are  by  Martin,  WestalV  Coru 
bould,  Brooke,  &&,  and  the  engiavinga 
by  Heath,  liiteheU,  Bielvilleb  &c 

Treatise  on  the  Digestive  Function^ 
and  on  the  various  Compbunts  incident  to 
their  Disofdered  States;  with  a  Genen^ 
View  of  Curative  pietetks.— By  J.  Af, 
Paris,  M.D.,  F.A.S.  &e.  &c  1  yoL  8va 

Elements  of  Medical  Logic,  illustrator 
by  Braetlcal  Proofeand  Exunpleai  Third 
edition.    Svo. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Poisons;  forov- 
ing  a  comprehensive  Manual  of  Toxico  • 
k«y.  By  John  Ooodon  Smith,  M.D. 
In  Svo. 

A  Itatise  on  flpidemac  Cholem,  an4 
Sketches  of  the  Diseases  of  India,  &c.,  in- 
ciudiag  Statistical  and  Topogiapibical  Re. 
poft8^  &c.  By  James  Aanesley,  Ess^  of 
the  Madms  Medical  FytaWiitoewt. 


510  Warki  preparing  fft  PubUeaiion. 

In  the  presf,  and  shortly  will  be  pub- 
lished, the  Principles  of  Analytical  Geo- 
metry, designed  for  the  use  of  Students. 
By  H.  P.  Hamilton,  M.A.,  F.R.a£., 
FeUow  of  TOnky  CoUefi:^  Ciunbridge* 

The  four  volumes  of  Sermons  by  the 
late  Dr  Doddridge,  the  publieafttoB  of 
whieh  was  directed  in  his  will,  and  which 
have  hitherto  remained  in  the  cnaiody  of 
the  family,  will  shortly  appear. 

The  fourth  volume  of  Grant's  History 
•f  the  English  Church  and  Sects,  brin8>* 
ing  down  the  NairatiTe  to  1810^  is  Dcar« 
ly  ready  for  pnblieatioB ;  being  a  reprint 
of  the  copy  totally  destroyed  hi  the  Are 
df  Little  Queen  Street. 

Mr  £.  T.  Artie,  the  author  of  Roman 
Antiquities,  to  whose  perseverance  and 
indefilUigahle  exertions  the  Public  are  in- 
debted for  the  discovery  of  the  Roman  sta^ 
tion  at  Castor,  in  Northamptonshire,  has 
nearly  ready  for  publication,  in  one  voL 
4to,  his  Antediluvian  Phytology,  i)ltts« 
trated  by  a  Collection  of  the  Fossil  Re- 
mains of  Plants  peculiar  to  the  Coal  For- 
mation of  Great  Britain. 

Practical  Observations  on  certain  Pa* 
thological  relations  which  exist  between 
the  Kidneys,  and  other  organs  of  the  hu- 
man body,  especially  the  Brain  Mucus 
Membranes^  and  Liver.  By  John  Foe* 
broke.  Surgeon,  CbeltenhaoL 

In  the  course  of  the  present  month 
will  be  published,  m  8  vols*  post  Svo, 
the  Phantasmagoria,  or  Sketches  of  Lifo 
and  Literature  ;  containing,  among  other 
artidesy  a  Vision  of  the  Poets— the  Vn- 


known— Zerinda,  a  Fbiry  "Me  ■  the  Af« 
of  Books— -Historical   Ske^es^-Bt- 
niirks  on  the  Old  English  Bsllads  ■ 
Stanias  for  Music— The  Relief  of  Ley* 
den— Going  to  be  Married— The  Mi-  ^ 
aeries  of  Medwin— Lyrical    Poems—  ' 
Boarding  School  lieminiscences,  &c  ke, 
&e.— This  volume,  which  is  the  produo* 
tion  of  a  lady,  is,  we  understand,  dedi- 
cated to  Mr  Wordsworth  the  poet. 

Mr  Thomas  Roscoe  is  preparing  for 
pvUication  a  series  of  the  Gennan  No- 
velists, to  be  printed  uniformly  with  xhm 
Italian  Novelists. 

The  Lifo,  Diary,  and  Correspondence 
of  Sir  WiUiam  Dugdale,  byK.  Hompei^ 
Esq.  wiU  soon  appear. 

Mr  Crofton  Ci'oker  announces  a  Neur 
Series  of  **  Fairy  Legends." 

A  volume  is  announced,  entitled,  Tha 
Holy  War  with  Infidels,  Papists,  and  So- 
cinians;  or.  Visions  of  Earth,  HeaveOy 
and  Hell,  and  of  the  contending  powers 
of  Light  and  Darkness  in  the  Nineteentli 
Century.     By  John  Bunyan  Redivivus. . 

The  Rev.  X  Berresford  is  preparing 
for  the' press  a  New  Editfon,  with  Addw 
tions,  of  his  '*  Miseries  of  Human  life." 

A  Translation  of  the  Six  Cantos  of 
Klopstook's  Messiah,  in  vwse,  is  an- 
nounced for  publication. 

The  Histc^  of  Rome,  now  first  trans- 
lated firom  the  German  of  J.  B.  NiebuhTy 
is  announced  for  publication. 

Instructions  for  Cavalry  Officers,  trans- 
lated from  the  German  of  General  Coant 
Bismark.    By  Captain  L.  Beamish. 


EDINBURGH* 


Our  readers  will  be  gratified  highly, 
we  doubt  not,  by  hearing  that  our  old 
friend  the  author  of  the  *<  Annals  of  the 
Parish,'*  &c  is  resuming  his  own  peculiar 
province,  and  is  about  to  give  us  **  The 
Last  of  the  Lairds,*'  promised  so  long  ago 
in  Sir  Andrew  Wylie.  The  Laird,  IiIm 
honest  Micah,  is,  we  understand,  bis 
own  biographer. 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  will  be  pub- 
lished, handsomely  printed  in  a  pocket 
volume,  The  Omen. 

The  Busy  Bodies,  a  novel,  in  three  vo- 
lumes. 

Mission  to  the  East  Coast  of  Sumatra, 
under  the  Direction  of  the  Government 
of  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1823;  including  Historical  and 
DcMiriptive  Sketches  of  the  Country;  and 
Account  of  the  Commerce,  Population, 
and  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  In- 
habitants. Also,  a  Visit  to  the  Batta 
Cannibal  States  in  the  Interior.  By  John 
Anderson,  Esq.  late  agent  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Prince  of  Wales  Ishmd,  and  De- 


pnty-Secretary  to  Government,  ttid  fifili. 
tary  Translator. 

The  Elements  of  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
and  Geometryv  for  tiie  use  of  Studenta  in 
the  Edinburgh  School  of  Arts^  one  vol. 
Svo. 

John  Baliol,  a  drama.  By  Williaai 
Tennaat,  Eeq. 

Extracts  from  various  Greek  Audiors>; 
with  Notes  and  a  Lexicon.  By  D.  K. 
Sandford,  Esq.  A.  M.  Oxon.  Svo.  8e> 
cond  edition,  revised  and  enlaigid. 

Introduction  to  the  Writing  o€  Greek. 
By  D.  K.  Sandford,  Eaq.  A.  M.  Oxon. 
12mo,  third  edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 

A  Systematic  View  of  the  PrindptaBOf 
Political  Economy.  By  J.  R.  M'CnHocfa, 
Esq.     InonevoUSva 

A  new  edition,  ISmo,  of  Howe's  Dis- 
course on  the  Redeemer's  Dominion  over 
the  Invisible  Worid ;  to  which  is  prefixed 
a  Short  Account  of  the  Author,  &c  &c. 

In  the  press,  a  Treatise  on  Clock  and 
Watch.making,  Theoretical  and  PmoticaL 
By  Thomas  Mdf  author  of  the  Aitide 
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Works  preparing  fir  PubUeatioiu 


Horologjia  the  Edinbnrgfa  Encyclope- 
dia, Sec  In  royal  8vo>  Bhiitratcd  by  nu- 
meroufl  Flatet. 

The  Oennan  Novelists;  a  Series  of 
Tales,  Romances,  and  Novels,  selected 
from  various  celebrated  antbors.  Bv  the 
translator  of  Wilhelm  Meister,  &c  &c. 

An  Annual  Work  is  announced  under 
the  title  of  Janus.  We  are  promised  the 
first  volume  before  the  termination  of 
this  year.  The  Prospectus  states,  that 
the  most  distinguished  literary  men  in 
the  kingdom  are  engaged  in  the  under* 
taking.  It  will  appear  in  one  volume 
post  ovo,  and  will  consist  of  Tales,  ori- 
ginal  and  translated,  occasional  Essays^ 
popular  Illustrations  of  History  and  An- 
tiquities, Serious  and  Comic  Sketches  of 
Life  and  Manners,  &c.  &c. 

Next  month  will  be  published  a  trans- 
lation of  La  Motte  Fouqu6*s  charming 
romance,  The  Magic  Ring. 

Mr  Allan  Cunningham  is  preparing  for 
publication,  Paul  Jones,  a  romance,  in 
three  vols,  post  8vo. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  a  historical 
novel,  in  three  vols.  12mo,  entitled  Wil- 
liam Douglas,  or  the  Scottish  Exiles. 

Nearly  ready,  in  one  volume  12mo, 
Hie  Cook  and  Housewife's  Manuel ;  con- 
taining the  most  approved  Modem  Re- 
ceipts for  making  Soups,  Gravies,  Sauces, 
Rf^outs,  and  maide  dishes ;  and  for  Pies, 
Puddings,  Pastry,  Pickles,  and  Preserves ; 
also,  for  Baking,  Brewing,  making  Home- 
made Wines,  Cordials,  &c.  Sec  Tbe  whole 
illustrated  by  numerous  Notes,  and  practi- 
cal observations,  on  all  the  various  branches 
of  Domestic  Economy.  By  Mrs  Marga- 
ret Dods,  of  the  Cleikum  Inn,  St  Ro- 
nan*s. 

In  the  press,  a  valuable  Work,  entitled 
The  Contest  of  the  Twelve  Nations;  or  a 
Comparison  of  the  different  Bases  of  Hu- 
man  Character  and  Talent,  in  one  volume 
8vo.  This  Work  consists  of  Twelve 
Chapters:  in  each  of  which  a  different 
kind  of  genius,  or  turn  of  mind,  is  brought 
into  view,  described,  and  copiously  illus- 
.trated  by  an  enumeration  of  its  distinctive 
qualities,  and  their  modifications.— The 
6bject  of  the  Work  is,  to  show  that  the 
peculiarities  of  character  observable  in 
every  individual  may  be  traced  to  some 
one  or  another  of  twelve  departments, 
and  that  he  may  have  his  place  assigned 
him  in  a  dasnfied  view  of  the  diversities 
of  human  nature* 


Ml 

Early  in  tbe  month  of  October  will  be 
published,  containing  sixteen  pages,  doee- 
1y  printed,  and  embellished  with  irame- 
rou3  elegantly  finished  Engravuags,  No.  L 
price  dd,  of  a  New  and  Improved  edition 
of  the  Biographia  Scotticana ;  or  a  brief 
Historical  Account  of  the  Lives  and  Me- 
morable Transaction^  of  the  most  emi* 
nent  Scots  Worthies,  Noblemen,  Gentle- 
men, and  Ministers  of  the  Church,  ftom 
the  commencement  of  the  Persecution 
down  to  the  Revolution  in  1688. 

Nearly  ready,  in  a  handsome  foolscap 
octavo  volume,  with  a  beautifully-engra- 
ved frontispiece,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots ; 
her  Persecutions,  Triali^  and  Sufferings, 
from  her  birth  till  her  death ;  with  a  f^ 
exposure  of  the  Treacheries  of  Elizabeth, 
the  Conspiracies  of  the  Protestant  Lords, 
the  Falsehoods  and  Forgeries  of  Buchan- 
an, Knox,  and  Randolph,  and  the  Calum- 
nies, Mistakes,  and  Misrepresentations  of 
Robertson,  Laing,  and  M'Crie. 

Preparing  for  publication,  in  a  neat 
12mo  volume,  embellished  with  a  Like- 
ness, and  a  Fac- Simile  of  the  Author, 
Tales  by  the  late  Neil  Todd,  Student  of 
Divinity  at  Glasgow  College ;  with  some 
Account  of  the  Life  of  the  Author.  The 
Tales  are—l.  The  Enthusiast.  IL  Bri« 
dal  of  Death.  III.  A  Legend  of  Robert 
the  Bruce.  IV.  The  Guillotines  V;  Re- 
morse. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  a  new  edi- 
tion of  John  o'  Amha ;  a  comic  poem,  in 
the  Scottish  dialect.  By  the  late  Mr 
George  Beattie.  To  which  is  added,  the 
Murderit  Minstrel,  and  other  poems,  now 
first  pubUshed.  This  edition  will  be  em- 
bellished with  seven  characteristic  colour- 
ed Engravings,  designed  by  Mr  Munro, 
late  drawing.master,  Montrose  Academy. 
Engraved  by  Messrs  Kirkwood,  and  co- 
loured by  Mr  Milne,  and  other  artists. 
Price  4s.  6d.  delivered,  in  boards.  As 
the  impression  is  limited  to  400  copies^ 
early  application  is  requested,  that  disap- 
pointments may  not  occur. 

In  the  press,  a  new  and  improved  Edi- 
tion of  St  Guerdon's  Well,  and  other 
Poems,  by  the  late  Mr  Thomas  White, 
Teacher  of  Mathematics  in  the  Academy, 
Dumfries. 

Nearly  ready,  an  Inquiry  into  the  Wn- 
cipal  Questions  at  Issue  between  the 
Baptists  and  Pedobaptists  on  the.subjects 
and  the  mode  of  Baptism.  By  John 
Munro,  Knockando. 
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ABCUfUfiCruBE. 

No.  L  of  Spedmens  of  Ancient  Deoo- 
ntkm  from  Pompeii.  By  John  Goldicntf^ 
AKlk,  &c  &c  &c  The  Work  will  be 
betntifolly  coloured,  and  completed  in 
Four  "PatM,  In  imperial  8ro,  price  128.,  or 
proofo,  in  4to»  price  L.  1,  la,  or  on  India 
paper,  with  etchings,  price  L.  1,  lis.  6d. 

An  Attempt  to  Discriminate  the  Styles 
of  Arcbitectura  in  England,  from  the 
Conquest  to  the  Reformation ;  with  No- 
tices of  abore  Three  Thousand  British 
Edifices;  preceded  by  a  Sketdi  of  the 
Gredan  and  Roman  Orders.  By  Thomas 
Rickman,  Architect.  Third  edition,  with 
Tery  comdderable  additions,  L.1,  Is.  bds. 

BDUOOKAFHY. 

A  Catalogue  of  a  Miscellaneous  Col- 
lection of  £K>ks,  new  and  second-hand, 
on  sale  at  the  prices  affixed.  By  John 
and  Arthur  Arch,  ComhiU,  London,  1825. 
Containing  a  considerable  number  of  use- 
fril,  scarce^  and  curious  works,  and  of  the 
moat  valuable  and  recent  publications. 
In  8to^  price  2s. 

Fick^ing'a  Catak)gue  of  Old  Books^ 
gratis. 

Part  n.  of  Richsrd  Baynea*a  Gene- 
ral Catalogue  of  Socond-Hand  and  New 
Books  for  1825,  English  and  Foreign,  in- 
cluding the  libraries  of  sereral  clergymen, 
dissenting  ministers,  sdioolmaaters^  and 
other  curious  collecttons. ' 

BOTANY- 

mpodrofflUB  FlOFB  Nepalensis;  or,  a 
Deacriptioa  of  the  Plants  in  the  King. 
4om  of  Nepal  and  adjacent  countries. 
By  Mr  Darid  Don,  Librarian  to  the  Lin- 
msan  Society,  and  Member  of  the  Impe- 
rial Academy,  &c.  Price  15s. 

Na  XL  of  Cistines,  the  Natural  Or- 
der of  Cistus,  or  Rock  Rose.  Each 
Number  will  contain  four  very  full  and 
ckgaatly  coloured  figures  of  this  hand- 
tome  family  of  Plantiu  By  Robert 
Sweet,  F.L.S.  author  of  Tlie  Geranicese^ 
or  Natural  Order  of  Geranium^  now  in 
course  of  publication.  Price  Ss.  to  be  con- 
tinued ewiry  alternate  month,  and  to  form 
ooa  handsome  volume  royal  Svo. 

BIOGEAPHY. 

Remains  of  the  Venerable  Missionary 
Swarti,  consisting  of  Letters  and  Jour- 
nals never  before  published  in  this  coun- 
try. Price  8s. 

COKCHOIXMY. 

The  Conebofogist's  Companion  ;  com- 
prising the  Instincts  and  Cmistnictions  of 
Testaecoua  Animals  ;  with  a  general 
aketch  of  those  extraordinary  pioductkma 


which  contaect  the  Vegetable  and  Animal 
Kingdoma.  By  the  author  of  Select  Fe- 
male Biography,  Sec  6s. 

EDUCATION. 

The  System  of  Infants*  Schools.  By 
W.  Wflson,  M.  A.  Vicar  of  Waltham. 
stow ;  with  nine  engravings.    4s,  6d. 

The  French  Master,  by  E.  Duvard, 
containing  a  French  Grammar,  with  up- 
wards of  400  Questions,  andcopioiis  Ex- 
ercises on  the  different  rules  of  it ;  a  Se- 
ries of  French  and  English  Dialogues ;  • 
aelection  of  FVench  Fables,  and  a  Dic- 
tionary of  all  the  Words  in  the  Fables, 
with  thehr  English  agnification.  Also, 
an  explanation  of  the  best  mode  of  study 
to  be  adopted  for  the  acquirement  of  the 
French  Language.     6s. 

The  Schoolboy*s  Manual  and  Toung 
Man*s  Monitor;  being  a  Collection  of. 
Scriptural  Extracts,  and  other  Moral  and 
Prudential  Maxims.  Designed  as  an  An- 
tidote to  the  Corruptions  of  the  World, 
and  of  the  Human  Heart  in  the  early 
•tages  of  life.     Price  2s. 

Historical  Anecdotes,  selected  firom 
the  Lires  of  Plutarch.  To  which  are 
added,  some  Jurenile  Fragments. 

Le  Tresor  de  L*Ecolier  F^an^ais ;  or 
the  Art  of  Triuislating  English  into 
Firench,  by  means  of  an  Ei^ish  and 
French  Index.  By  M.  Louis  Fenwick 
De  Peroaet 

PINS  AET8. 

No.  V.  of  the  Riven  of  England,  ia' 
just  published,  engrared  from  Drawfaigs 
by  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.  A.  and  the  late 
celebrated  artist,  Thomaa  Girtin,  printed 
uniform  with  Cooke's  Southern  Coast  oC 
Engkmd. 

RetscVs  Designs  to  S^iller'a  Fight 
with  the  Dragon,  engnTcd  by  Henry 
Moses.  The  Second  Part,  which  com- 
pletes tbiswork^  containing  Eight  En- 
gravings, together  with  the  original  Poeroa 
and  T^nslation.  By  J.  P.  Collier,  Esq. 
Demy  4to,  8s.  aewed,  or  on  Indian  paper, 
royal  4to,  18s. 

BmOEY  AND  CHBONOLOGY. 

Hie  History  of  Switseriand,  from  (he 
Conquest  of  Csesar  to  the  Abdication  of 
Buonaparte.    Designed  for  Toung  Per- 


The  Chronology  of  the  Last  Tear, 
1884%  adapted  to  the  volume  of  Chrono- 
logy of  the  last  Fifty  Tears.  Also,  price 
lAa.  in  boards.  The  Entire  Work  of  the 
Chronofogy  of  the  Last  Fifty  Teara,  in- 
cluding every  foeC  nd  event  frem  177& 
to  December  SI,  1884^  faidinivc^  and 
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conftiCodng  t  Tolnme  of  conttint,  neeet- 
nrj,  and  atefii]  reference. 

LAW. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  ArbitnHon, 
with  an  Appendix  of  Ftrecedents.  By  J. 
a  Caldwell,  of  Lincoln*a  Inn,  Eaq.  Bar- 
riater  at  Iaw.  Second  edition. 

Crown  Caseii,  reserved  for  Considera- 
tion, and  decided  by  the  Twelve  Judges 
of  England,  from  the  year  1799  to  the 
year  1884.  By  William  OMnall  RusaeU 
and  Edward  IQran,  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
Etqrs.  Barristers  at  Law.  Also,  Crown 
Cases,  reserved  for  Consideration,  and  de- 
cided by  the  Twelve  ludges  of  England, 
from  January  18di,  to  Joly  1886.  By 
Edward  Rvan  and  WllKam  Moody,  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  Esqrs.  Barristers  at  Law* 
Vol.  L  Part  L  Price  5s.  sewed. 

Gifford's  Acts  of  the  Last  Session  of 
Parliament,  6  Geo.  IV.  1885.    8vo,  5s. 

The  Session  of  Purliament  for  1885^ 
containing  a  Full  and  Faitliful  Delinea- 
tion of  everything  done  by  or  relating 
to  the  British  Senate  during  that  most 
interesting  Period  ;  an  Account  of  all 
Measures,  public  and  private ;  an  Expo- 
sition of  the  State  of  Parties,  and  an  Es- 
timate of  the  Characters  oi  all  the  Biem- 
bers  of  both  Houses.    8vo,  I5s. 

MSDICINZ  AND  SURGERY. 

Practical  Commentaries  on  the  Pre- 
sent Knowledge  and  Treatment  of  Sy- 
philis; with  Coloured  Dlust rations  of 
aome  Ordinary  Forms  of  that  Diaease. 
By  Richard  Welbank,  Member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

Military  Medical  Reports ;  cont»ning 
Pathological  and  Practical  Observations, 
iiittstratiog  the  Diseases  of  Warm  Cli- 
nates.     By  James  M'Cabe,  M.D. 

An  Essay  on  Headachs^  and  on  their 
Core.  By  Walter  Vanghan,  M.D.  Mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 
10s.  6d. 

Observations  on  Tetanus ;  IHnstrated 
by  Cases,  In  which  a  new  and  snccesslu! 
mode  of  Treatment  has  been  adopted. 
By  Henry  Ward,  surgeon.   5s. 

Observations  on  Gout,  Critical  and  Ri- 
tbological;  with  Ftactical  Remarks  on 
the  Injurious  Use  of  Colchicnm,  and  on 
Diet.  By  A.  Rennie,  surgeon,  8ec.  8vo, 
5a.  6d. 

lOSCELLANUn. 

No.  I.  of  the  Repertory  of  Patent  In- 
ventions, and  other  Discoveries  and  Im- 
provements  in  Arts,  Bfanufiictores,  and 
Agrienltnre.  To  be  continued  monthly. 
3s. 

-  A  Letter  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
the  county  of  Surrey,  on  the  Misconduct 
Of  Licensing  Magistrates)  and  the  conse- 
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quent  Degradation  of  th^  Magistracy.  By 
Tboftias  Edwards,  LL.IX.     Price  Ss.  6d. 

The  Oracle  of  Human  Destiny ;  or,  the 
Unerring  Foreteller  of  Future  Events, 
and  accurate  Interpreter  of  Mystical 
Signs  and  Infloenees,  through  the  Medt- 
nm  of  Common  Cards.  By  Madame  Le 
Normand,  Professor  of  the  Celestial  Sd-' 
ence  at  Paris.  18mo,  5s. 

Short-Hand  Exercises ;  or  the  Steno- 
graj^ie  Tutor.  By  John  Bennett.    28. 

Urania'a  Mirror,  or  a  View  of  the  Hea- 
vens,  oo  a  plan  perfectly. original,  de- 
aigned  by  a  Lady ;  consisting  of  38  large 
cvds,  on  which  are  represented  all  the 
Ponstellations  visible  in  Great  Britain ; 
the  cards  are  perforated  according  to 
their  rehitive  magnitudes,  and  accom- 
panied  with  a  Ikmiliar  Treatise  on  As- 
tronomy by  J.  Aspin.  Second  Edition, 
oonsidmbly  enlai^ed  and  improved.— 
Price  L.  1,  8s.  plain,  fitted  up  in  an  ele- 
gint  box;  or  L.1,  14s.  beaottfally  co- 
loured. 

Labour  Defended  against  the  Claims 
of  Capital ;  oi^  the  Uoprodnetireness  of 
Capital  P^ved,  with  reference  to  the 
present  Combinations  among  Workmen. 
By  a  Labourer. 

The  Art  of  Plreaerving  the  Hair,  on 
Philosophical  Principles.  7s. 

The  Art  of  Improving  the  Voice  and 
Ear,  and  of  Increasing  their  Musical 
Powers^  on  Philosophieal  Principles. 
Adapted  to  Publie  Speidcers,  Musickuis, 
and  Actors^  and  paiticulariy  useful  to  the 
Instructors  of  Youth. 

An  Appeal  preferred  before  George 
Bishop  of  Wfaichester,  against  the  D». 
cision  of  the  President  and  Fellows  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford.  By  William 
Radford,  M.  A.  Appellant,  Fellow  Elect 
of  Trinity  College. 

The  Principal  FlurU  of  **  The  JesoiU* 
Memorial  for  the  Destruction  of  the 
Church  of  Engtand." 

A  Series  of  Suggestions  and  Obaerva- 
tions  relative  to  Ireland;  submitted  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Lord  President 
of  the  CounciL  By  Thomas  Newenhan, 
Esq.  Is.  6d. 

The  Principles  of  Modem  RSding  for 
Gentlemen,  in  which  the  late  Improve, 
ments  of  tiie  Manege  and  Militaiy  flys. 
terns  are  applied  to  Practice,  on  the  Prou 
menade,  the  Road,  the  Field,  and  the 
Course.  By  John  Allen,  Riding  Master. 
90  Plates.  8vo,  L.1,  lar 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Warming 
and  Ventilating  Publie  Buildings,  DweU 
Hng-houses^  and  Conservatories;  includ- 
ing a  description  of  all  the  known  vane- 
ties  of  Stoves,  Grates,  and  Furnaces^  with 
«U 
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an,«XMHWtioii  of  tb«ir  compkr^tfTe  ad^ 
TftDtages  for  f^conoiniting  Fuel,  and  Pre- 
venting $aioke.  lUustntted  bynmner- 
oos  C^per.platet«nd  Wood  Ilpgnuringp; 
A  letter  to  the  Aight  Hon.  9i£ 
GliAtles  Ii>og^on  tlie  Improreraents  pro- 
poted,  and  now  carrying  on  in  the  West- 
em  part  of  X«ondon. 

The  Ordinances  of  tUe  Mines  of  New 
Spain,  translated  from  tbe  Original  Spa- 
nish, with  Obeenrations  on  Mines,  ai)d 
Mining  Association.  By  Ctiaries  Ttkom- 
8on»  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister  at  XAWt 
The  Practical  Miners*  Guide ;  oom- 
prising  a  Set  of  Trigonometrical  TaUles, 
adapted  to  all  tlie  purpoiies  of  Diallings 
witii  their  application  to  the  Dial  exer- 
cise of  Shafts,  Adits,  Drifts,  &c  &c  Also 
a  Treatise  on  the  Art  and  Practice  of 
Assaying  Silver,  Copper,  Lef^l,  and  Tin, 
with  Tables  of  the  Value  of  Assayed  Ores ; 
Rules  for  Calculating  the  Power  of  Steam 
and  Water  Engine^ ;  Observations  on 
Cordage  lor  Mine  Service ;  together  with 
wtfioos  other  Tables  and  Rules  essential 
hi  the  Mining  JQtU^lp^stu  ^y  J.  l^udge. 
L.1,  10b.  6d. 

The  Complete  Servant;  being  an  £.v. 
position  of  the  Duties  and  DfiUy  Business 
of  every  description  of  Male  and  Female 
Servants,  with  plain  Difeotionf  and  J^ 
oetpts  for  |>erformiiig  them;  together 
with  the  Laws  relative  to  Masters  and 
Servants,  useful  Tables,  ^c  &c.  By  Sa- 
muel and  Saiah  Adams,  7s.  6d. 

The  Popish  Abuse,  called  lisy  Church 
Government,  laid  open  to  his  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  CanteitHiiy,  By  a  Com- 
missionad  Advocate*  Seoond  Edition. 
4s.  6d. 

A  I^otter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Robert 
Peel,  one  of  his  Mi^sty's  Principal  Se- 
cretaries of  State,  on  the  Law  oH  Real 
Proper^,  and  the  Practice  of  Convey- 
^noing;  By  Wjd.  Hayeib  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  Esq.  Barrister  at  XiSW. 

Horsemanship ;  or  Plain  Instruotions 
for  Teaching  the  Art  of  Manege  Riding» 
(tlie  foundation  of  all  systems  of  good 
Riding,)  and  Breaking  tforsea  systemati- 
cally. By  T.  Gibbons,  Lieut.  R.A.  8s. 
Aids  to  Reflection  in  the  Formation 
Of  a  Manly  Charaoier,  on  the  several 
grounds  of  Prudence,  Moralijt|r,  and  Re- 
U^n,  illustrated  by  select  passages  frpm 
our  eUler  Ulivineib  especially  from  Arch- 
bishop Leighton.  By  &  T.  Coleridge^ 
10s.  6d. 

Ratturka  on.3team  Navigation,  and  its 
jProlectioa,  Regulation,  and  Encourage- 
ment. In  a  Letter  to  the  R^ght  Hon. 
'^illiav  Hnskisson,  Treasurer  of  the 
Kav]^  and  President  of  the  Board  of 
^Me.   Bjr  Thoma  Tredgold,  Civil  En- 
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ghMer,  Member  4fi  the  Institatiofi  of  Ci- 
vil Engineers/ &C.  Sec. 

NOVSI4  AND  TALES. 

.Annffer  ^tbe  Valley;  or»LQ|iiaamid 
Adelaide.  An  American  Tale.  3  Tola. 
IQs.  64. 

Realities-ffiiot  a  Novel,— «  Tale  from 
real  Life,  by  the  author  of  *<  Correction, 
Refugees,  Decifions,*' &c  4  vols.  L.1, 
4a. 

Parents  and  Wives ;  or,  Inconaistencj 
and  Mistakes.  By  Mrs  Green,  author  of 
"  Who  is  the  Bridegroom  T*  *•  Gretna-  - 
Green  Marriages,**  **  Deception,**  '*  Car- 
thuaian  Friar,*'  &c. 

Absenteeism.     By  La^  Morgan. 

Talea.  By  the  0*Hara  Family.  Con- 
tainmg  Crohoore  of  tlie  Bill-Hook,  the 
Fetches,  and  John  l}oe* 

POETHY. 

Thoughts  on  an  Illustrious  Exile;  oc- 
casioned by  the  Persecution  of  the  Pro- 
testants in  1815 ;  with  other  Poems.  By 
Hugh  Stuart  Boyd,  Esq.  ds.  6d. 
t  The  Third  Volume  of  Mr  Rose's  T^ans- 
iaiion  of  the  Orkuido  FuriosO'  9s.  6d. 

Lady  Byron's  Reply  to  her  Iiord'a 
Farewell ;  with  Referential  Notes  to  the 
Lutes  in  Lord  Byron's  Poem,  particular- 
ly alluded  to  by  her  Ladyship,  is. 

Alphongtts  I  a  Tri^ec^,  in  Five  Acta. 
By  George  Hyde. 

The  Troubadour  ;  Catalogue  of  Pic- 
tures and  Historical  Sketches.  By  !«• 
E.  I*,  aathorof  thelmprovisatrice.  10a. 
6d. 

The  Pleasures  of  Home ;  the  Voyage 
of  Ifife,  an  Allegorical  Poem ;  and  other 
Pieces,  ds. 

The  Dance  :  JPythagoras  :  Plato*a 
Dream ;  and  other  Poems.  By  S.  Barudi, 
author  of  *<  The  XA>ve8  of  the  Devils,'* 
**  Rape  of  the  Lips,"  &a  &c. 

L^nds  of  the  NorUi ;  or,  the  Feudal 
Christmas.  A  Poem.  By  Mrs  Henry 
Rolls,  authoress  of  *'  Sacred  Sketches,** 
«*  Moscow,"  «  The  Home  of  Love,"  and 
other  Poems. 

The  Marauder :  Two  Familiar  Epis- 
tles, in  verse,  upon  Irish  A^irs,  partica- 
ly  the  recent  Parliamentary  Discussions  j^ 
the  First  addressed  to  Lord  King^  the 
Second  to  Sir  John  Newport 

THEOLOGY. 

The  State  of  the  Jews  in  the  begink 
ning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century*  'nmns- 
lated  from  the  Dutch  of  BL  Paul  Van 
Hemert.     By  Lewis  Jackson. 

The  Jews'  Catechism.  Dedicated  to 
the  Rev.  Solomon  Hirscbel.  Ss. 

The  Works  of  James  Armmius,  D.D., 
formerly  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leyden.  Transited  from  the 
Xiatin.— To  which  are  added,  Brandt's 
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Life  of  the  AtidMr,  wtth  comMeivMiv 
oogfiHmtAtiont ;  miinerooiExtiMtffroni 
h\n  privtte  liCtteMT  «  eo^ioos  and  an. 
tm^tie  iteeottiit  of  Ike  Sy«od  of  Dort 
and  its  Proeeedinft  i  and  aeTeml  imt^ 
rettffig  Motlees  ofthe  Piroflreit  of  his  Tho- 
dlo^teftl  Opinions  in  Qtmt  Britain  and  on 
thtf  Cbncinent.  By  Jimee  JfiOnlkk  Vol. 
Fln^  9vOf  16s* 

Anti^ApoerypVai  (MNKhratiens  upon 
6ie  IBng's  CoUtge  Letter  to  Lord  Tei|>n. 
ittooth;  of  Jnlf,  1885^  fat  Iiyow  of  prinf* 
fai^  the  At>oa7pha.  By  lehn  Wiciiflb» 
Is; 

The  RekQitton  of  tike  Wise  end  Good 
in  a  Fdtore  Sinte,  a  Sermon^  p^eaehed 
on  Sunday,  June  19,  1695,  6n  the  death 
or  the  Iter.  Abraham  Rees,  D.D.  P.  Rua 
F.L.S.  &c.    By  Robert  Asplind  2t. 

In  the  press,  Sermons,  preached  on 
aereral  occasions,  in  the  Island  of  Barban 
does.  By  W.  Ji  Shrewsbuiy,  late  Wes- 
teyan  Methodist  Ifiaiionafy  fat  that 
Island*    9ro^  5s»  6d« 

The  Life  of  the  Rer.  John  Blidthwidte^ 
Wesleyan  Blethodist  Preacher,  tete  of 
Mottnt-Pleasant,  near  Wbiteha?en^  Cam* 
beriand^  By  Robert  Dickinson,  late 
Ifanaging  Partner  of  Seaton  Iron  Worfcai 
12mo,  93. 

The  Catholio  Faith ;  a  Sermon  by  St 
Basil,  translated  from  the  Greek  ;  to 
which  is  added,  a  Brief  Refutation  of  Po- 
pery, from  the  writings  of  the  Fathers. 
By  H.  a  Boyd,  Esq.  price  2s.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese 
of  St  DaTid's,  on  a  Pusi^  of  the  Second 
Symbolnm  Antiochenupn  of  the  Fourth 
Century,  as  an  Bridenee  of  the  Authen- 
ticity of  1  John,  chap.  5,  t.  7.  By  Tho- 
mas BuTf^ess,  D.D.  F.R.&  F.A.a  P.R. 
aL.  Bishop  of  St  David's.     Ss.  6d. 

Jesus  Christ  the  True  God  and  Eter- 
nal Life.  By  Thomas  F.  Churchill,  M.D. 
Apocrypha ;  a  Statement,  snbmHted  to 
the  British  and  ^re^  Bible  Society,  on 
the  impropriety  of  cffculatin^f  the  Apo- 
crypha mingled  with  the  inspired  Text 
By  O.  C .  Gorham,  B.  JX  Fellow  of  Qu^*i 
College,  Cambridge. 

The  Semi-Sceptic;  or,  the  Common 
Sense  of  Religion  considered.    By  the 
Rer.  J.  T.  James,  M.  A.  Author  of  *  Tra- 
vels in  Russia,  Sweden,  &c" 
A  Parting  Word  to  the  Rev.  Richard 


drier,  IXD.  Vlevof ' 
the  End  of  ReligkNii  Controvcfiy.  By> 
tlie  fltev.  Dr  Mihteiv  IXD.  V.A.  and 
F.& A.  I  frith  ftMef  Weciee  of  Dr  Rvr'd 
Posthumous  Letter  to  Dr  Bfilner.     Ist 

Seventeen  Seraions  by  the  Bee.  Hugh 
M*Ne(K  A.M.  Reeeer  of  AIMnry.Siftveytf 
Chaphan  to  his  BxceUeney  the  Lord  Lieiw 
tenant  of  Ireland,  and  to  Ui  Gflaoe  tbg 
AfohMslfep  of  Dablte. 

A  Second  Series  of  Semooa  pMached 
before  ft  Country  Congtegntioii;  ^Wil. 
liaw  Biriiop,  Bf.A.  Reetor  of  UftonNefw 
vet,  Berks,  and  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  CoU 
lege,  Oidiiirdi 

TIte  Book  of  Job,  translalei  irom  tM 
Hebrew.  By  George  Hunt  Svo,6«.bda« 

A  Ditertatkm  on  the  Seventy  Weeks 
of  Daniel  the  Prophet.  By  the  Revi 
John  Stomrd,  D^D.  Reetor  of  AMfog- 


Historical  and  Lilefttfy  Tour  of  a  FOi. 
reigner  in  Engfamd  and  Seotland,  witk 
Anecdotes  of  ceMmted  Persona  visited 
by  the  Author.    S  vols.  Svo^  L.  1,  8s. 

Wanderings  in  Sooth  America,  the 
North  Wesc  of  the  JJnited  States,  and 
the  AntiRes,  from  the  year  1818  to  189a 
With  original  Instructions  lor  the  peifeet 
yeservatton  of  Birds^  Sm.  for  Cabinets  of 
Natural  History.  By  Charles  WatertoOi 
Esq.  of  Welton  Hall,  WakeAeM.  L.!, 
lls.Sd. 

Sketches  of  Corsica ;  or,  a  Jonraal  writ- 
ten doring'ft  Visit  to  that  Island  in  1898^ 
With  an  Ontline  of  its  History ;  and  Spe- 
cimens of  the  Langnage  and  Poetry  of 
the  People.  By  Robert  Benaont  M.A. 
F.L.a     10s.  8d. 

Remains  of  the  Reverend  Christiana 
Frederick  Schwaiti,  Missionary  in  India; 
consis^g  of  his  Letters  and  Jonmals. 
with  a  Sketch  of  his  Iife«  Plsrt  L  8vo,Je, 
A'  Journal  of  the  Brititii  Enbasiiy  to 
Perria^  embellished  with  numerons  Views 
taken  in  India  and  Peimia.  Alao,  a  Dis- 
sertation npon  the  Aniiqultiea  of  Perse- 
poKs.  By  Wyiknn  Price,  F.R.ai),  A«i^ 
aistnnt  8eoretu^to  the  Right  Hono<»- 
abie  Sir  CSore  Ousels,  Bart.  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary,  and  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary tnm  his  Britannie  Majesty  to 
the  Court  of  FarsSa. 


EDINBURGH. 


Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science,  exhibit- 
ing a  View  of  the  Progress  of  Discovery 
in  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Mi- 
neralogy, &c  &c.  Condncted  by  David 
Brewster,  LL.D.  &c.  &c.  No:  VI.  with 
phOes.  78.  6d. 


Delhiea6ons  of  St  Andrewa ;  being  a 
particular  account  of  everything  remark- 
able in  the  Hiitoiy  and  present  State  of 
the  City  and  Ronis,  the  University,  and 
other  interesting  objects  of  that  Ancient 
Ecelesltstictl  Capital  of  Scotland ;  hicltv- 
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ding  BMby  cOriouft  Anecdotes  and  £trenC9 
m  the  Sootttsli  Hittoiy.  By  the  Rer. 
Janet  Oriereoo,  M.D.  M.W.a  Seeond 
Edition,  refised  and  impfored  bj  the  Au- 
thor.   5*. 

A  Selection  of  Fisahn  and  Hymn  Tunes, 
Sanctutes,  and  Dozologiei,  for  the  ute  of 
Sc  Bitary't  Chnreh,  Edinburgh.  Edited 
bj  John  Wilson.   Sa.  6d. 

The  Dumfries  Monthly  Magaiine,  No. 
IL     la.  6d. 

Traditions  of  Edinburgh,  or  Sketches 
and  Anecdotes  of  the  City  m  formertimes. 
Bf  Robert  Chambers.    Ko.  V.    as. 

Walks  in  EdinbuiKli»  by  Robert  Cham- 
hers,  author  of  *<  IVaditions  of  Edin- 
burgh.'*   5s. 

The  Lottery  'Acket,  or  the  Evils  of 
Gaming^  an  American  lUe.    Is. 

The  new  Introduction  to  Book-Keep- 
ing,  consisting  of  Definitions,  Explana. 
tions  of  Accounts  and  Book%  Rules  and 
Ditecttons  for  Journalizing  and  Legeder- 
feing,  &C.    2s. 

Philip  Colville,  ora  CoTcnanter's  Story 
unfinished,  by  the  author  of  the  **  Deci- 
akm,*'  «•  Father  Clement,"  &e.  &c.    ds. 

Sermdos  by  the  Rer.  Robert  Gordon, 
D.D.,  Minister  of'  Hope-Baric  Cbapeli 
St  Cutbbert%  Edinburgh.     10s.  6d. 

I^uresque  Delineations  of  InTemesa- 
ahire;  being  a  series  of  highly- finished 
Views  of  the  most  interesting  Scenery 
in  that  County,  sketched  from  Nature 
and  drawn  on  Stone,  by  J.  G.  Hamil- 
ton* With  letter-press  descriptions  of 
the  several  Views,  by  G.  Anderson,  Esq. 
F.R.&E.  F.A.a&e. 

Thoughts  on  Vaccination,  and  the  cause 
of  its  failing  to  afford  the  same  protec- 
tion against  Variobi  as  formorly.  By 
John  M*Ghie,  Suigeon,  R.N.,  and  cor- 
responding Member  of  the  Chirurgical 
Society  of  Geneva.     Is.  6d. 

A  Topographical  Account  of  the  Town 
of  Kelso,  and  of  the  Town  and  Castle  of 
Roxbufigh,  with  a  succinct  detail  of  tbo 
ocQurrences  in  the  History  of  Scotland 
connected  with  these  celebrated  places. 
And  an  Appendix,  containing  various 
officii^  documents,  &c  By  James  Haig* 
12s. 

Picture  of  Edinburgh,  containing  a 
description  of  the  City  and  its  environs. 
By  J.  Stou-k.  With  a  new  plan  of  the 
City,  and  forty-six  views  of  the  principal 
buildings.  Fourth  Edition,  improved.  Ss. 
Mifoellaneous  Poems,  by  Henry  Stott. 
lteo,7& 

L*£conomia  Delia  Vita  Uman  Di 
Dodsley.  Tradotu  Da  B.  AloisL  Se- 
condo  Edizione.    2s.  6d. 

Book  First  of  the  ElemenU  of  Phm^ 
Geometry,  interspersed  with  numerous 
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CoroUaries  and  Remaiks,'  sbowii^  the 
application  of  the  Sdenee  to  Practical 
Afiurs.  By  David  Mackie,  Lecturer  oa 
Mathematiea,  Gk^goir  Mechanifs'  In. 
sdtution. 

*»*  The  profits  arisiBg  from  the  sale  of 
this  Publication  to  be  devoted  to  the  ose 
of  the  Ghi^gow  Mechanics*  Institutkm. 

Now  published.  Vol.  IIL  Glasgow 
Mechanics*  Magaxine,  8s.  boards.  Illus- 
trated by  100  copperphite  Engravings  of 
various  Machmery  and  Inventions^  and 
embellished  by  a  likeneaa  of  Dr  Ander- 
son, the  original  founder  of  Mechanic 
Institutions.  A  new  Edition  of  Vols. 
I.  and  II.  are  also  now  ready  for  delivery. 
Ss.  each  in  boards; 

Characters  omitted  m  Crabbe*s  Parisb 
Register;  with  other  Tales.  By  Alexan- 
der Balfour,  Author  of  Contempktion, 
&c    Post  8vo^  7s. 

No.  L  priee  Sixpence,  of  a  New  Soog^ 
Book,  comprising  all  the  Popubff  Melo- 
dies of  the  Day,  entitled  the  Spirit  of 
British  Song. 

A  beautiful  Engraving  of  the  Mona- 
ment  erected  at  Ayr  to  the  Memory  of 
Robert  Bums.  On  fine  drawing  Paper. 
10s.  6d. 

Portrait  of  Rob  Roy,  on  fine  Drawing 
Paper,  Imperial  4uh  coloured  after  Na- 
ture.  A  very  beautiful  Line  Engraving 
of  this  heroic  HighUnd  Chieftain,  bj 
Swan,  from  an  Original  Drawing. 

The  Christian's  Great  Interest ;  by  the 
Rev.  William  Guthrie.  With  an  Introduc- 
tory Essay,  by  Thomas  Chalmer%  D.  D. 
12mo,  3s.  bds. 

The  Analogy  of  Natural  and  Revealed 
Religion;  by  Joseph  Butler^  LL.D.  Bi- 
shop  of  Durham.  With  an  Introductory 
Essay,  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Wilson,  A.M. 
Vicar  of  Islington.  12mo,  6s.  bd& 

Letters  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Rutherford. 
With  an  Introductory  Essay,  by  Thomaa 
Erskine,  £s^  Advocate.    12mo,  4a.  bds. 

The  Christian  Philosopher;  or.  The 
Connection  of  Science  and  Philosophy 
with  Religion.  With  an  Appendix,  con- 
taining Notes  and  Illustrations.  EmbeU 
lished  with  Engravings.  By  Thomas 
Dick  .  12mo,  Ss.  bds. 

A  Visit  to  Dalgamocb;  or.  Tales  of 
Scottish  Piety.    18mo,  28.  6d.  bds. 

The  Christian.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Walker,  Curate  of  Truro.  With  an  In- 
troductory Essay,  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
Simeon,  Cambridge.     12mo,  3s.  bds, 

A  Treatise  on  the  Religious  Affections. 
By  Jonathan  Edwards.  With  an  Intro- 
ductoiy  Essay,  by  the  Rev.  David  Young, 
Perth.     12mo,  7s.  bds. 

Henry  Graham;  or.  The  Christian's 
Danger  from  the  World.    ISmo,  38.  bds. 
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Wheal.        I         Barley.         I  Oata.  I  Pease  &  Beans.  ^ 

1st,..  4U.  Od.  I    tst,...328.  Od;    I    Ut, 23s.  Od.  I  1st, 24s.  Od. 

2d,  ...35s.  Od.      2d,  ...30s.  Od.    I    2d, Sis.  Od.  2d, 23s.  Od. 

3d,  ...288.  Od.  I    3d,  ...288.  Od.    |    3d, lOs.  Od.  |  3d,  22s.  Od. 

Average  of  Wheat  £1,  12*.  9i.  4.12th8. 
Tuesday^   Sept,  13. 


Beef  (171  oz.  per  lb.)  Os.  6d.  to  Oa.  8cL 

Mutton    .    .    .    .    Os.  5d.  toOs.  8d. 

Veal Os.  6d.  toOs.  Od. 

Pork Os.  6d.  toOs.  7d. 

Lamb,  per  quarter  .     Is.  6d.  to  Ss.  Gd. 

Tallow,  per  stone  .    Os.  6d.  to  7b*  Od. 


Quartern  Loaf    .    .    Os.  lOd.  to  08.11d. 

New  Potatoes  (28  lb.)  Is.    Od.  to  Os.  Od. 

Fresh  Butter,  per  lb.  Is.    Od.  to  Oa.  Od. 

Salt  ditto,  per  stone    18s.    Od.  to  Os.  Od. 

Ditto,  per  lb.      .    .     Is.    2d.  to  Is.  4d. 

Eggs,  per  doasen      .    Os.  lid.  to  Os.  Od. 


Wheat 
1st,  .—40s.  fid. 
2d,  ....32s.  Od. 
Sd,  ....30s.  Od. 
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Barley. 
1st,  ...  3^8.  Od. 
2d,  ...  29s.  Od. 
3d,  ...  27s.  Od. 


Oats. 
1st,  ...  228.  Od. 
2d,  ...  20s.  Od. 
3d,  ...  18s.  Od. 


Average  of  Wheat  £1,  12«.  Sd. 


Pease. 
1st,   ..  22s.  Od. 
2d,  ...  208.  Od. 
3d,  ...  18s.  Od. 


Beans. 

1st, 23s.  Od. 

2d,  •••..  20s.  Od. 
3d,  .....  18s.  Od. 


Average  Prices  of  Com  in  England  and  Wales,  from  Hie  Returns  received  in  the  Week 

ended  Sept.  3d, 
Whmi,  60b  &L-Bartey,  iOs.  ld.-Oati,  27s.  Sd^Ry^  40i.  4d.— Beans,  4Gk  lOiL-Peaw,  tfs.  lid 

London,  Corn  Exchange,  Sept.  12. 

Wheat,  red,  old  54  to  70  White  peaw  .  38  to  46 
Red,  new  .  .  50  to  57  Ditto,  hoUers  .  47  to  56 
Fhie  ditto  .  .  58  to  64  SaudlBeans,aew50  to  5S 
Superfine  ditto  65  to  68  Ditto,  old  .  .  Oco  0 
5f  to  58  Tick  ditto,  new   40  to  44 


Wmfee,  . 

Fine  ditto  .    .  60  to  68(Ditto,  old'  .  0  to    0| 

Superflneditto  70  to  74  Feed  oats    .  fSto  24 

Rye   ....  38  to    OFIneditto   .    .  25  to  Z8 

Barley,       .    .  S8  to  33  Poland  ditto   .  S4  to  16 

Fine  ditto  .    .  34  lo  40  Fine  ditto  .    .  27  to  30 

Superflneditto  42  to  45  Potato  ditto  25  to  27 

Malt.    .    .    .  52  to  60  Fine  ditto  ,    .  29  to  31 

Fine  ....  62  ID  70  Sootch    .    .    .  3S  to  33 

Hoir  Peaie     .  42  to  46  Flour,  per  laek  55  to  60 

Maple    .    .    .  47  to  50  Ditto,  teooods  52  to  54 

Mapl^  fine  —  to  —  Bran«        .    .  9  to  11 

SeedSf  j^c. 

t.       S.  d.  M,       S,  d, 

Tares,perhih.  3  to  9  0  Hcmpteed  .  —  to— 0 
Mott.  White, .  lOto  14  0  Unieed, feed.  83  to  44  0 
—  Brown,  new  12  to  18  0  —  Ditto,  cniab.30  to  38  0 


Sanfoln,  perqr.40  to  46  0 
Turnips,  bsh.   12  to  15  0 


—  Ked  Screen  0  to   0  0  Clover,  red e«rU25  Co 52  0 
—  to  -^  —White  "      


—  Yellow, 

Caraway,  ewt.  28  to  33  0  Coriander 

Canary,  per  qr.  69  to  80  0  Trefoil . 


gsisr 


20  to  33  0 
30  to  44  0 


pertaMt>£26»  to£28.10d. 


49  to  70  0 

0  to  12  0 

14  to  29  0 


S.4. 


Liver/tm'i,  At/rr,  12. 

s,      d,    f,    <L^  I,  d. 

Wheat,  per  70 1  b.  \S  m^.  p.  \^g  tu. 

Ehf,  8    9    to  10    3  Swct't,U,S.  £1  0  ta  25  0 

Old..  .      —     to    —    iDo. inboml  —  -^ 

Scotch   .     8    fi  to   !/    (1  Souc  Isond  IC   0  to  17  0 
Ixiah  ...  8    ts  to    9   o.OainiM,  per  3i(i  tfa. 

4  gJCngliih        iSO  D  to  31  0 
^CclL  .   .    30  0  to  31  0 

5  sTrah  ,  ,  ,    Jj  0  ti>  Kl  0 

Dutter,p*cwL  t,  d. 
Eag,  ;  .  .  3    f  to    J    a  ElcUiut^       lOG    Id    10?  0 
Irish  ...  3    SMo   S  ^\NsvfTf  .  .10?  0  lolOS  0 
S    aUVAtwr/onl    99  0  to  100  0 
3    5CDrkppic.Sd,99  OtolOO 
—  3d  dti   de  0  to  — 

dStfcf^  n<  ticrctf. 
3U  Mesa       95  0  to  105  0 
m-^  p.  imirel  ^  0  to  ?t>  0 

Pork,  p,  bl. 
0\-  ^&a    .    80  0  to  84  0 
0  — MiddL  *  78  010  ^  0 

Bacon,  p.  ewt, 

ob>tiort  laidi*  ^^  0  to6i  0 

UUgidflt  .    .     Gf  0  to  G3  0 

iHimi,  dry,  fiO  0  to  63  0 

p.240lt>Jlne5t  Oto.'^i    OjGrcvn    .    .   49  0  to  54  0 

Iridw  tds    50  0  to  £^    olLud,id.p,ep  5}  Q  to  dl  o 


8  0  to 
4  Oto 
Barley,  per  60  Jbs, 
£ng.  ...  5  t3  to 
Scotch  .  4  10  to 
Irish  .  .  4  a  to 
Foreign  .  —  to 
Oats,  per  45  U^ 
Bng.  .  .  .  3  ?  lo 
Irish  ...  3  SMo 
Scotch  .  .  3  f  to 
ForJnhondS  0  to 
Do.dut.fr.    —   to 


Rye,perqr.38  0  Em  il 
Malt  per  h.  g  -  - 
— Mkkmng9 


PU»10 
0  Lo    9 

Beans,perq. 
BnsUsh  .  46  0  to  5Q 
ItSk,  .  4f  0  to  1@ 
RapcMed,  p.1.  DomUul. 
Peascgiey  36  0  to  It 
—White  .  60  D  to  d  I 
Flooir,  Bnfdlih, 
.240lbilne5t  OtoAi 
tda     500to£^ 


Weekl]^  Price  of  Stocks^  from  let  to  23d  Ang.  182& 
Ist  8th.  15th. 


2d. 


Bank  stock,. 
8  per  cent.  redu( 
3  per  cent,  conso] 
34  per  cent,  consol 
New  3  per  cent 


New  4  per  cent  consols,^ 
India  stock, « 


.  bonds,^ 


Exdiequer  billsv 
Exchequer  bills,  a 
Consols  fbr  ace. .~»..« 
liong  Annuitiesv*'..^ 
French  5  per  cents. 


8Bi  90) 
10311 


26  25  27 
26    29 

90i  90H 

22  5.184 

ia24&90& 


Dili 


90j 


272; 
26*2727 

22|  7-16 
102f.  4ac. 


«.•!' 


4h  47 

21    29 

225   lffS.16| 
l«2f.  15c 


239}  31 

904    4 

QfU 

losTli 

43    44 

16  19  16 
20  18  22 

102t:48c. 
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Cour$€  of  EMchtm^e^  Mepi  Sk^^AxoaUtdam^  19 : 3.  F*  C.  Ditto  at  sight,  12  :  Ol 
Rotterdam,  12 : 4.  ^iwerp^  12  :  4.  Hambugfa,  37  :  0.  (/«.  Altooa,  37  :  1. 
Psrii,  3  (L  light,  25  i  25.  Bourdeauz,  25 :  50.  Fnnkibrt  on  tht  Maine,  151.  Ex» 
Mom.  Petenborgh, perrblflk  9)317.  Berlin, 7 : 0.  Vienna,  9: 59.  Trieite, 9 :  59.  Ma- 
drid,37xJ^.  Cadiz,  37.  Bilboa,  37-  Baivelona,  36.  Senile,  36^.  Oibnltar,31. 
Le^iom,  49].  Genoa,  44 jL  Vemce,  27  i  0.  Malta,  0  :  0.  Naples,  40|.  Palenno. 
per  OS.  122.  Lisbon,  51.  Oporto,  51.  Buenos  Ajres,  434.  ^^  Jsneizo,  49.  Bahky 
52.    Dublin,  9}  per  oent«    Cork,  9)  per  cent. 

Prieet  of  Gold  and  SUver^  per  ox.— .Foreign  gold,  in  bars,  £3  :  17  :  lO^d.  per  os. 
New  DoublooDS,  £3 :  15:  Od.   New  Dollars,  4s.  11^    Silrer  in  bars,  stand.  5s.  Id* 


PRICES  CURRENT,   SepLlfi. 


Sl'OAft.  Mute. 

B*  P.  Dn  0Toirn*  -i  CTTt. 
V  i  j.  ^(siM.j  «id  ^n«  mitl. 
FlUK!  ^jiil  Tcry  fljsc, 

Wtim^M  ditto,      .     . 

SunOJ  LumpA,  «     .    i 

MOLASSES,  BTJllHh,  cw% 

Orel,  ffood,  and  ftne  oid, 

Mid.^iod)  mad  fine  iiii4- 
DuUh  Triaijt  and  very  onL 

Or4.  gocxii  ^nd  fine  oid. 

Mill,  ftwd,    luul  tiU!  DMcl. 

SI  tkpTOjn^ 

Pimcjito  (itt  Uodd,)  .    ♦    » 
.  gPtrUTS, 

Jun.  num.  I«O.P.fill> 

C3tnrv'4* 

Gram  WhUkj,        .       » 

Cl*Tet.  lit  firowlhi.lihd. 
PUfttigftl  Red.  ptpe^ 

^bffntih  Whit*,  butt, 
Tetintm^  pipe* 

MsdtfV™,      ,    ptlOjfftru 

HfinduTvi,      ,    .    .    , 

TlMUl^lt.  ArftPi^PinCtfoot, 

nittnOsik 

CThiistynivinri  ((Jiitpii*l*> 
llmitUiraji  hl^Yno^UXxf^  * 
Kt  Unrnuigo,  ditto,     *     * 

TAU,  Ainrncad*  taL 

Archnfigel,    ,    i    ,    ,    , 

PITCH,  Fort^ifis,         ewt. 

TALLOW,  llu*.Vd.C!M»d* 
Hi>R^i?  invltjKl*    .     ■     *     * 

PiUribuTfht  Clc«n,    ♦    ♦ 
fLAX, 
Riga  T^ef.  ft  PruJ.  TUL. 

Dutch,      <     ■    >         «     ' 

tftnh, 
MATS.  AH^im^l.       *     * 
ORIi^^TLlt:?, 

pcUstflHiTfili  rintit   «wt* 
AfiHJi;hp  PeteiTt,  Pcfiii,  .    , 

HODUflLlp  dkttoj      • 

Pot, 
OfLi  WbKle,        .       i™. 
Cod,       ,        .       ,      - 

TOBACCO,  VlJ^*  floe,  m. 
MlddliDK^        .       .      ^ 
lofiifrklT, 
C9TTONS,  Goved  Gecv^t 
'Scft  UUnd;  Atiew       + 
fkufifd,     * 
MiddUao      .      . 
nr}t)rtv«  4ad  Butlnw, 
Wcae  lnit!ik, 
FvmunbucQj.         « 
MMUihiniij     ,       9       I 


Lnm. 

S8  to     70 

70  76 

TB  80 

108  116 


M 
9t 
88 

40 
8S 
50 

64 
80 
<5 

80 
85 


104 
»i 
90 
44 

as 

60 
76 
90 
70 

85 


Oi  lOi   0    0 


li  10  8 
8  6  8 
Sit 
4    6       4 


as 

86 
9t 

t5 

£7 

10 

11 

If 

15 

lit 
1  10 
8  0 
f  0 
1  6 
1    0 

S3 

17 

88 
45 
47 
41 

49 

50 


46 
48 
S4 
60 
0 


0 
0 
IStO 
S  6 
4  0 
f    7 

8  "e 

t5 

18 

9  0 


4H 
4B 


50 

80 


88 
86 
89 
S9 

"5 

6 
6 


11 

6» 


OLASOOW. 
66  68 

69  75 


90 


81    6 

59 

68 


89 
60 


0i9d     Oi  9id 


ft  6d 


i7d 


7    0  - 


11    8         ^ 


41 


LIVERPOOL. 

60  68 

71  76 

77  — 


80 
66 
78 
88 

58 

]| 

91 


53 
76 
9S 
55 
7S 
90 
60 
10 


fkSd.    Sk4d. 


£6  15 

7  0 
7  15 
7  10 


LONDON. 

68  68 

69  76 
77  »• 
91  95 
9S  9S 
97  - 
87  99 


81t.6d.       -« 

la  n 

69  77 


6S 
lOd 


64 

lOid 


9i6d  91  7d 
9  0  8  1 
18       1  10 


£17 


£60 


0  0    10    O 
lOt  0    lis  S 

1  10    1  11 


1118 
f    S     S     6 

IS    0     116 


39 


S5 
£7    0 

7  15 
9    0 

8  0 
10  0 
19    0 


1    7 
1  10 

iT  0 
7  0 
87  0 
36 

£43  10 
39  10 


85  0 

S9  6 

80  0 

S9 

1 

6 

5 

081 

I  8 
Oil 

9  3 

1  04 

1  0 


54 

80 

30  15 

30 


1( 

1  0 

0  0 

1  61 
1  0| 


8S 

80 


31 


8 

? 

3 
4 
0 
8 

10    1    0 
8     0  10^ 


6  0 

4»  0 

3  0 

Oi  1 

0  S 

8  1 
5 


50 

7  5 
M  0 
9  10 

8  10 
It  0 
13     0 


1  11 
9     4 


8     0 

8  0 
37  O 
44   10 

40  0 


£59  0 
5S 

£53 
55 

» 

— 

— 

— 

15  15 
81 

89 
81 
98  10 

K 

"o  7 
0  5| 

0  8 
0  5 

0    9 


0  Hi 

0  11 

1  1 


1  t 
1  11 
1     9 


1895.;] 
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MCTCOUOLOOICAL  Table,  extruded  from  the  Rcffittcr  kept  at  Edinburgh^  Im  the 
Observatory^  CaUoH-ltUl* 

N  .8.— Tte  ObtonwtloiM  mxm  mad*  twu»  rnnsy  day,  at  iiIim  o^«loik»  fdnttoon,  and  ISomt  o'tloek,  altar, 
ggoo.— Tha  laoond  ObMrvatioa  ia  the  aftemooo,  la  Um  flnt  oolumn,  U  takan  by  tha  RagUtor 

July. 


Julyi  { 

1  1 

3  { 

4   { 

i  { 

6   { 

7   { 

n  { 

9   { 

m  { 

11  1 

12  { 

IJ   { 

U   { 

15   { 

TTwr.    llmKrfn.    Thrt.    kVltwt. 


>l.iT 

A.&J 

\.  fK> 

\\,%X 
\*CpO 

v.  51 
M.41 

A.  .^4 

A.  V* 
H.15 

A.  ii  I 

.\.  ."»« 
A.  70 


$9.dM  »Lfil 
.7W 
.Sit. 


.70J 
.701 
,701 
-+j70 

»b7 


6  A 


.k.eot 

A.  r;l  } 
A.  tiJ  I' 

MJi3  1 
A.ej{ 

A.  ili  f 


A*&* 


,} 


A.U*; 

M.fiO\ 
M,C  J  \ 


A«ti 

M.7J> 

A.7Vf 


l.7i  \ 
.,70/ 


w. 

\\v. 
w. 


Cble. 


Mty 


,wi:l  warm. 
Vl<ini.  4liit|» 
^rS'libuifjjr. 

rim  At  Eiighu 

fair* 

lay  ttl{|»(L 
^UEkih.  mail 
ery  wartEU 
Ditto. 


rh.  &  llj^ht. 

Oull,  witli 

Dull  furvTu 

OuFl,  With 
ilu.iwi'niniix!, 

naU,  but 

ATcrage  ot  lain. 


.7{ 

33 


ThcT.  lairwrn,  TL^r,*   Wind, 


»[.'*7 
A,«S 
^^t 
A.  68 
H.AG 
A.«>7 

k.m 

M,4h| 

A.J7 

M,45 

A.  57 
MJ7 

A.  ;j5 

A,^ 
M.4S 

A.  ai 

A.  ifCy 
MM 
\.h\ 
MAI 
A*^ 
hf/>J 
A.  7^ 


V75| 
A- 77/ 


*973f 

5t>.14KA,e7| 
,104  J4J>7> 
i104'a,6t*/ 

4l5li  A.  m  I 

,ms  VLm  I 
,goa  A.  til  r 

4H5^  A,  07  f 
^70  M.fi4  > 
,a9j  A,  C7  / 

J:!^  A.IJS/ 


A.  7r  f 


.9^J  M.70  i 
,y6j[M.*t7  X 

,970iA.:0| 

■i.^A.n/ 

*7^A.7G; 


Wlfid, 

sw. 

Vmt  «ann« 

CUi*, 

Dittd» 

CWe, 

Dull  Airtn* 
*^f*  warm. 
|Dull,  but 
fair. 

^} 

forii*  wjinn^ 

MR, 

Ditto. 

W, 

Very  warm. 

w. 

USUi% 

K,         Dittrt*  fLiK 

e* 

Vety  iurm. 

nJE, 

Dull  numi, 
f^rm  day. 

R. 

Very  warm. 

cue. 

DHttJ. 

cbte. 

DitJto, 

jin*> 


APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c 


May. 


IF. 


Mai.  Foncat,  E.  I.  C.  Serr,  (Intp.  of 

Military  Stoics,)  Lt.  CoL  In  E.  In- 

diaa  ooiy,  8  Nov.  18ii 

Capt.  Bainca,  32  F.  MaJ.  in  tha  Atidt, 

19  July 

M4.  Wethanil,  1  F.  GoL  in  the  Army 

11  Dee. 

f  Dr.  Gda.  W.  E.  Hartopp,  Cor.  hy  inirch.  vice 

Hepburn  prom.  lit  May,  1823.      t 

7  B.  K.frotierfdo.bypttroh.viceCoeh- 

nuit  prom*  do* 

3  Dr.         Seij.  Mai,  OilUei,  (fUdiog  Matter,)  Cor.      4 

without  pay  do. 

8  UeuL  Tuua.    Capt.  by  purah.  viee.     5 

Manfull,  let.  5  da 

Cor.  Flqyer.  UeuL  do. 

W.  W.  Omgreve,  Cor.  18  do. 

4  Cor.  Weiton,  Lieut,  by  puroh.  vice 

Fancourt,  9S  F.  19  dOb 

10  Ueut.  Hon.  R.  Wataon,  Capt.  by  pur      « 

chaie,  vice  Hanttton,  ret.  do- 

Cor.  MaadooeU,  UauU  do.     7 

L.  R.  Fl*e.  Frankfort  de  Montmoraocyf 

Cor.  do. 

Sert.  lUi,  Ready,  A^  and  Cor.  vice 

BuMbar,Tek  M\.  onkj  do. 

Cor.  Kaye,  Lt.  by  puich.  viee  Harvey, 

prom.  14  April 

D.  Heneage,  Cor.  do.     8 

1  F. Gda.Bna.  and  Lt  Langrlriie,  Lt  and  Capt 

by  purdu  vice  Hudioa,  ret     37  no. 
'  Sir  J.  M.  Bttrgoyne,  Bt. 

do.  vice  Luttreil,  ret  38  da 

Hon.  C.  J.  F.  Stanley,  En*,  and  Lt 

37  da 

G.  C  Ricketti,  Ens.  and  Lt        38  da 

Coldst  r,G.  Capt.  Shawe.  Capt  and  Lt  CoL  by 

purefa.  vice  Walpole,  let  da     9 

Eaa.  and  Lt  Harvey,  Lt  and  CMt  by 

purch.  vice  Walter  Forbes,  ret  SI-  do.     10 
Broadhead,  do.       38  da 


B.  P.Mamiaffham,  Baa.  and  Lt  31  Apr. 
E.  B.  Wlltaraham,  da  38  d<|. 

Lord  M.  W.  Orahame,  Bns.  and  Lieut 

by  pureh.vke  Haicourt.  prom.  ISaSay 
Caot  Lane,  from  f4  F.   Capt   viae 

Stoyte^  exchange  da 

Hoip.  Aiaiat  RunaU,  Aamt  Suig.  viae 

Osborne,  dead  da 

Eos.  Raitt,  Lieut  vice  Leighton,  can- 
celled 13  da 
E.  L.  Daniell,  Ens.  da 
Aaiist  Suig.  Barry,  ftom  h.  pw  60  F. 

AHist  Surg.  do. 

SerJ.  MiO-  TAkur,  Quarter  MMter,  vice 

Bishop,  prom.  5  do. 

Capt  Cowell,  from  h.  p.  66  F.  Captain 

viee  Hart*  exish>  19  do. 

Ens.  and  Quar.  Mast  Bishop,  Lt  vice 

Fry,  dead,  da 

Bns.  Stuart,  Atom  91  F.  Eos.  vice  Kir- 
n,  70F.  38  April 


Lieut^/hillipa,  ffWD h. p.  Lieut  vice 

*-•      .R 

purcl 

Haroiltoo,  from  Rifle  Brigade, 


„ Kchaiages 

Sd  Lieut  Ramsden,  Irani  Rifle  Brigade, 
da  by  purct».  .  _  1 1  <k 


19M#y 
•   ide, 
dp. 


da  by  puaeh.  vice  Wihiiot  prom. 

13  da 

Lieut  Gardiner,  firom  h.  p.  88  F.  da 

vice  Drury,  exch.  5  da 

■I  Calder,  Adh*   vice  Drury,  res. 

A4).  only  <k). 

.  Fita  Mauxioe,  from  h.  d.  Rifle 

Brigade,  Lieut  vice  M*Lachlan,  su- 

paoMded  19  da 

O.  Burcaid,  En.  vice  Nisbett  canoaL 

led,  31  ApiU 

Lt  BrowiurteA4i.vic«Pavias,  prom. 

da 

W.  Musgrave,  Ens.  by  puxdb  vice  Fen- 

13May 
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13 

13 
14 
15 


10 

3S 
U 


f6 
S9 


JO 
M 

S6 
91 


40 
41 


Appointmentit,  Pr^moHoru,  S^c 


45 
44 


C»pt.  Cnmtfaer,  firom h.  V-^IJ-  Capt. 
Yios  Hendenon.  exch.  rec  dlff.  from 
Capt  Bowler,  ratained  on  fuU  my  of 
80  *r.  5  May 

W.  CiMinbra,  Em.  by  INU(&  viM  How- 
ard, pram.  19  do. 

Lieut.  Homeis  firom  h.  p.  S  F.  Lieut, 
▼ioe  JemilDg*  exch.  5  do. 

Em.  BmTnam  S9F.Lt.  liypuTch- 
▼ko  Temple,  mom.  ^,9  Ami! 
Farmar,  from  h.  p.  77  F.  do.  Yice 


90 

61 


54 


4S 


Byiw.  85F.  5  May 

Uo§p,  Aa.  Knott,  As.  Surg.  Tioe  Ora^      56 

hun,  dead  do. 

AmbcSoig.  Akzander,  from  h.  p.  98 

F.AMiet.Sun.  Itdo. 

Capt.  Browne,  from  h.  p.  58  F.  Gapt.      58 

vice  lyArcy,  exdu  19  do, 

Gent  Cadet  P.  J.  Petit,  from  R.  Mil. 

GoO.  Knt.  by  purch.  Tlce  Dunbar,      60 

prom.  .     ,  do. 

Capt  Stoyte,  from  1 F.  Capt.  Tioe  Lane, 

exdu  do. 

Lt  Pickering,  from  h.  p.96  F.  Lt  vice 

Uniaoke,  canceUed  6  do. 

Lieut.  Phibba.  from  89  F.  Lieut  vice 

Sedley,  cancelled  do.      63 

Capt  Burgh,  from  b.  p.  56  F.  Capt 

Tiee  Wofieley,  exdu  19  do.  \  64 

Ens.  Maodonald,  from  b.  p.  91  F.  Eos. 

repaying  tbe  diff.  7  April 

Qua.  Mas.  Dougbs,  from  1  W.  I.  R.      67 

Qua.  Mas.  vice  Kennedy,  excli.5Msy 
C.  Eaton,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Byng, 

15  F.  «8Aprtl      70 

Uent  Bhmt,  from  h.  p.  36  F.  Lieut 

▼ice  Dighton,  canceUed  5  May      7S 

C.  May,  from  R.  MIL  Acad,  at  Wool- 

widi.  Ens.  vice  Barr,  3  F.        19  do. 
Capt  Young,  from  h.  p.  63  F.  Capt 

vice  Skixrow,  cxch.  rec  dUC  75 

14  8eptl8M 
Lieut  Betty,  from  h.  p.  27  F.  Upot 

vice  Breary,  exch.  5  May,  18f5. 

R.E.Hlcksoii,  Ens.  vice  ample,  77  F.      77 

IS  do. 
Gent  Cadet,  L.  F.  Thomasset  from  R. 

MIL  ColL  do.  by  purch.  vice  Murray, 

pram.  19  do.      78 

J.  Bradshaw,  do.  by  purch.  vice  Browne, 

prom.  IS  dow 

Assist  Suig.  Maginn,  from  h.  p.  5  Dr. 

Gds.  Assist  Surg.  do. 

Lieut  Hopper,  Capt  vice  Forster,  dead      80 

18  Sept  18S4 
Ens.  Tudor,  Lieut  do. 

Brev.  Uai.  Ryan,  from  h.  p.  30  F.  Capt      hh 

15  Hay,  18b 
As.  Surg.  Perrtftt.  Suig.  vice  Cowen, 

dead.  SI  AprU 

HoqK  As.  Tenant,  As.  Surg.  do. 

Lt  Bluett,  Capt  vice  Browne,  dead 

S9June,  18S4 

—  M*lntyre,  do.  vice  Madeod,  dead 

Maalean,  do.  10  Feb^  IftS 

Ens.  BedingfleU,  U.       19  June,  18S4 

— -TaUoa,do.  S7Aug.      86 

(VNelU,  do.  vice  Hum,  dead 

lOSnt 

Reed,  do»  10  Feb.  18& 

J.  Smith,  Ens.  19  Aug.  18S4      89 

J.  Bqyse.  do.  10  Sept 

Sfeoddartdo.  llFd).lH15 

Asibt  Surg.  Edwards,  from  h.  p.  Ass. 

Surg.  »May 

Capt  Shdtoo,  Mi^.  vise  Burgh,  dead, 
S8  April 
Lt  Undtney,  Capt  do. 

Ens.  Boyse,  Lt  do.      91 

J.  PenniMtoo,  Ens.  do. 

Lieut  Smith,  from  h.  p.  78  F.  Lt  vice      9S 

Cowdl,  cancelled  5  May 

A.  L.  Davids,  from  R.  Mil.  Acad,  at 

Woolwich,    Ens.    vice  Sutherland, 

77  F.  14  April 

Lieut  M'Phersoo,  from  h.  n.  30  F.  do. 

vice  Orahem.  9S  r.  19  May 

3d  Lieut  Smyth,  from  R.  Art  Lieut      92 

vice  Gafdincr,  cancelled  5  do. 


83 

85 


COct. 

Lieut  Cochrane,  from  h.  n.  3  F.  Odau 
do.  <repay.  diff)  vice  smyth,  StaJT 
Corps  19  May 

Ens.  Phibbs,  from  h.  p.  101  F.  Ens.  view 
BoRowes,  oalHtod  5  do. 

Bt  Lt  CoL  Campbell,  from  45  F.  M^ 
vice  Fraser,  dead,  SI  Anil 

Lt  Hay,  from  48  F.  Lt  vice  Macphe* 


Lieut  Woodgate,  Caht   vice  BbMk» 

dcKl  S76eptl8S4 

Ens.  Harris,  Lient  dob 

Leighton,  Lieut  7  AprU 

«— Noyes,  do.  vice  HewelaoB,  eanc 

IS  May 

B.T.Finniss,  Ens.  do. 

Ens.  Matteson,  Lieut  by  purch.  view 

Seymour,  prom.  do. 

P.  H.  Howard.  Ens.  do, 

Lieut.  Keal,  Capt.  by  purdu  viee  Von 

Boeck.ret  19do. 

Ens.Dalsdl,  from  93  F*  1st  Liont  do. 
Gent  Cadet  H.  Spence,  from  R.  MiL 

ColL  Sd  Lt  vice  BinsM«l,53F.S0April 
A.  Tucker,  from  R.  MIL   Acad,  at 

Woolwi«^.  do.  SI  do. 

Ens.  Woottoo,  from  h.  p.  S5  F.  Ena. 

vice  Carter,  cancelled.  IS  May 

.~  Michel,  Lt  by  parch,  viee  Oaaa- 

roen,  9S  F.  S8  April 

D.  H.  Laurell,  Ens.  4aw 

Lt  Webster,  Capt  vice  Casiidy,  deed, 
19Msy 
Ens.  Hennessy,  Ueut  do. 

—  Kirwan,  from  6  F.  Ena.  vice  Tut- 

hiU.  csnoclled,  ^^^ 

H.  Hopwood,   Eha.  by  pvr^,  vica 

Stewart,  prom.  IS  May 

Capt  Mason,  fhim  h.  p.  80  F.  Capt 

vice  Maclean,  exch.  19  oob 

Lieut  Evans,  from  h.  p.  17  F.  Lieut. 

vice  M*Queen,  exch.  reo.dl£   IS  do. 
R.  Preston,  Ens.  by  purch.  vioe  Slade, 

prom.  do. 

Staff  As.  Surg.  O'Doond,  As.  Surg,  viee 

Fraser,  dead,  6  do. 

Ens.  Sample,  from  35  F.  Lieut  vice 

EUlott,  dead  IS  da 

Lt  Hon,  J.  SfaMlair,  from  h.  p.  95  F. 

Lt  repaying  diff  8  April 

C  B.  Newhouse,  from  R.  MIL  Acad. 

at  Woolwich,  Ens.  vioe  Brown,  pram. 

640. 

Lt  Gan.  Sir  R.  S.  Donkin,  X.C&  CoL 

vice  Gen.  Sir  A.  Campbell,  dead, 

SOdo. 
SeiJ.  Mj4.  McDonald,  from  3  F.  G<h. 

A4f.  and  Ens.  viee  Slasan»  prom. 

SSdow 
Capt  Crolloiw  tnm  Oajlm  Ra^  Capt 

vice  Law,  exch.  S5  Sept  1»4 

Lieut  Byng,  from  15  F.  Lient 

5May,  18t5 
Lt  Hunt,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  Wil- 
liams prom.  9  April 
Ens.  Lord  Crofton,  Lt  do. 
W.  Cooke,  &M.  do. 
Capt  Wolseley,  from  h.  p.  56  F.  Capt 


H.  Copinger,  from  R.  MIL  Acad,  at 
Wodwich,  Ens.  S8  da 

Ens.  Currie,  Lieut,  vice  Thomas  T« 


vtoe  Humfrey,  exch.  ree.  dil^l9  May 
"    '''--,  from  R.  r"    '     '      - 
Sfl 
Thomas  Tay. 

lor,  dead,  31  Aug.  18ff 

Lieut  Agnew,  Capt  vice  Coates,  dead, 
S5Dee. 
Ens.  Maclean,  Lieut  do. 

J.  Gray,  Ens.  31  Aug. 

Lieut  Peck,  from  h.  p.  11  F.  licut 

vioe  PhlbbL  S5  F.  5  May,  18S5 

Ens.  Calder,  from  1  W.  I.  R.  Ens.  vice 

Stuart,  6  F.  S8  April 

Lt  Gaounell,  from  64  F.   Omt  by 

purdi-  vice  Warren,  ret  14  do. 

Ens.  Sawbridge,  Lt  vice  Gordon,  dead, 
SSdo. 
— «  Aird,  Ens.  9  do. 

J.  H.  BtockreU.  Ens.  10  do. 

J.  G.  IngUf.  do.  S8  do. 

Lieut  Gia>  am.  from  4G  F.  Ucut  vice 

CampbeH,  h.  p.  30  F.  19  May 


it/k6.'2 


jippMUtmWf^  MvtffHtnWHtf'  SfC* 


B»  U.  9mabefaHU  tnmk  4  Dr.  Cn*.  ty 

purdk  vice  ColetnMi,  ret     n  April 
9S  P.  Price»  Ens.  bj  puyeh.  Tlee  Ptiter, 

pr^m,  IS  May 

99  Lleat  BuUcr,  fhMn  h.  p.  85  F.  Lhnit. 

Titt  TalcnUtie,  eaiieclled  60. 

IUfl«Brit.SeTj.  Mi^.  Fairfoot,  Quar.  Maat.  rice 
Daunt.  90  F.  S8  April 

B.  Shirtey,  do.  by  pufch.  Ttoe  Hamil- 
ton. 7  P.  12  May 
1 W.  I.fU  F.  Lkiyd.  Encvic*  Catder.  90  F.tSJune 
Qua.  Mait.  Kennedy,  from  TJ  F.  Qua. 
Mast,  vice  Douglas,  exch.       5  May 
Em.  Porter,  from  h.  p.  ii  F.  Eiii.vice 
de  Daubrawa,  exdi.  19  do. 
B.AfbPolX.Lt.  PatterMm,  a4).  vioa  JobUnc,  lea. 
A4).only,                             fSF^b. 
Boa.  (XHaJlOfaB.  UmL  vieo  Burton, 
dMd,                                       2  May 

—  Worn,  do.  tIm  M*K«iBle»  daad 

3  do. 
«—  Liar*  do.  rice  Grettham,  99  F. 

4  do. 
— —  Ck>dwin»  do.  vice  Cleonenti,  prom. 

VoL  W.  P.  Godwin.  Ens.  vie*  Unlaeke. 

dead,  1  do. 

—-  P.  Cannody.  do.  f  da 

'-—  C.  S.  RobiaoD,  do.  3  do. 

—  E.  Hawkini,  do.  4  do. 
R.  Smith,  do.  5  do. 

ILSlaff  C  Lt  Smyth,  ftom  48  F.  IH  Lt.    9  May 

R.  Walpole.  fd  XJeuL  by  purdu  vice 

Ramidfn,  7F.  lido. 

C«ylod  R.  C^  Law. from83 F.  Capt  TiceCr«r> 

ton.  exch.  M  Sept.  18*4 

td  Lieut  MackAy.  lat  Lieut,  vice  Wat- 

100.  dead  IS  Nor. 

H.  Stephenton,  Sd  Lieut.  Tioe  Brahap, 

dcMd  19  May  1^ 

H.  F.  Powell,  do.  vioe  Maekay,       do. 

OrdnaHCCm 

Royy  Artlat  Lt.  Lawlor,  Sd  Qyt  vice  Rains, 

il  F.  8  AprU,  IStf 

Sd  Lt.  St  John,  lat  LC  do. 

Gent  Cadet,  J.  (l.CoekbuiB,  Sd  Lt  do. 

SilGapt  JackMS,  f lom  h.  p.  Sd  CapL 

Sd  Lt  Pfckeriag,  lat  Lt.  vice  Foot*, 

Star  Cone,  9dob 

Gent  Cadet.  H.  S.  Coombe.  Sd  Lt  do. 

Royal  Art  Gent  Cadet  G.  Markland,  Sd  Lt  TkB 

Brooke.  17  F.  9  AprU.  18S5 

— — >~^  a.  Robertson,  do.  tIoo 

Pottinger,  6  F.  da 

J.  HiU.SdU.  Tlee  Jonas, 

iSCaffCorp«.  10  do. 

R.  Eng.    Ut  Lt  Lanoey.  Sd  Capt  tIco  Head, 

Cape  Corps.  do. 

Sd  Lt  Browne,  lat  Lt  do. 

Garriioma. 

Lt  tUn,  Ladblan  Maclean,  Lt  Gor.  of  Quebec. 

▼iaa  Patarson,  dead  5  May,  18S5 

Staff, 

U^  M'Dougan.  h.  p.  85  F.  Inapw  Field  Officer  of 

MiU  in  Nova  Scotia,  (with  rank  of  Lt  Col.  in 

the  army,)  vfea  Hank.  res.        SI  April.  1SS5 

Mai.  Love.  51  F.  Intp.  Field  OH:  of  Mil  in  New 

Brunswldi,  with  rank  of  Lt  Cert.  In  the  Army, 

5Mayl8S5 

Lt  Hodgxa,  from  h.  p.  13  Dr.  Adj.  of  a  RcerUlt 

Diet  rioa  Anderson,  each.  dow 

Hoapltal  Staff. 

9Ut!lt  Sttgu  Btitd,  fton  h*  p.  Stara.  to  the  Forces, 

S5  April,  18S5 

0^aley,firomh.p.do.  S8«Iq. 

■   '     '■     ■■  Haekel.  from  h.  p.  do.  do. 

O.  Bmwn,  Hosp.  Assist  vice  Tenant,  41  F.  1  do. 

Hosp.  As.  White,  As.  Surg,  vice  Mtfrath,  re^ 

•: Misaac.  do.  vice  (TDonnell.  77  F.  do. 

J.  A.  Topham.  Hosp.  Aa.  flea  Knott,  15  F.     do. 
'G.  Dry«lan,*da  do. 

E.  Miller,  do.  do. 

W.  C.  Eddie,  dik  vte*  Maury,  deid  19  do. 

JL  D.  Smith,  do.  vice  RusseU,  IF.  da 

UnaUaehrd* 
Capt  Slmson,  from  Gren.  Gds.  Lt  Cok  of  Int  by 
pureh.  vice  Mai.  Gen.  J.M.  Smyth,  ret 

Si  April,  ins 

VoL.xvrir. 


^l 


Lt  Tampla.  froaa  15  F.  Capt  of  Conn,  by  pureh. 
vice  HeaOioote,  S7  F.  31  Maith 

Mfll-  Vrtnu^jue,  frcnn  46  F.  Lt  foL  of  Inf.  by 

piirt'h.  vice  1,U  CoL  Sir  W*  Cos*  h.  pw  Port 

Hcrv*  iTL  19  May.  I8S5 

_  tlon*  G*  AtkHM^  from  7  T>r.  G.  Lt.  Col.  by 

puirh,  vioe  fj(m,  CoU  fJorti  h*  p*  0*  K.  ret  da 
C»pL  Gfucciynp,  fttJrtiH'il  P*  M^*rtf  Inf.  bypuieh. 

vU¥  tt.  i  csl,  EUtUl^lpy,  h,  p.  Staff  .      da 

.—  hfabcrlVf  from  Hi  |\  Msj,  taf  Inf.  by  putch. 

*ii»  ia\.  ilrnvvTiUi.'.  h,  p.  ^^  t.  ret  do. 

«^ —  PwV,  fifln^  GTen.  (;d**  Mi^.  of  Inf.  bypnrdi. 

liee  Lr.  f'oL  <:AmrAi4'|l,  Ti.  p.  fi:*  F.  toL  do. 
Ltn  i^cyiT'CHif,  from  .Vh  F^  tMyt^  of  Inf  ty  pureh. 

Mvv  Lrill-inl.  h.  p-  LtTe^iiDol  tl?^L  rrt.  IS  da 
•- —  Wihnnt^  fffPiu  7  Fh  tapt.  iil  tni,  by  purdi. 

yjcv  hfAJ.  Moii«rrLHf.  h^  p.  ^^  F*  fftL  do. 

• HaroLHirt,  from  Unliti.  tijlTni  Cip^  f^  Inf.  by 

|.urv(i.  vtw  Mnddcn/h.  p.  tVd  F-  tvU  19  da 
Cor.  kJtpburn,  from  i  Dt.  Cd*  Ueui.  <»f  Inf.  by 

iiujck.  vli»  RoliiaMD.  h-  p.  Jkltun^n's  R.  ret 

IS  do. 
Ens.  Slade.  from  75  F.  Lt  Of  Inf.  by  pureh.  vica 

Freer,  h.  p.  38  F.  Mt.  .      .  da 

Cor.  Damtry.  fhmi  6th  Dr.  GdSi,  Lieut  of  Inf.  by 

pureh.  vice  Maddison,  h.  p.  7  Dr.  rat  da 
Ens.  Stewart,  from  7S  F.  Lieut  of  Inf.by  poreh. 

vice  ClUR,  h.  p.  7  F.  ret  da 

— —  Hon.  A.  C.  J.  Browne,  from  37  F.  Lt  of  Inf^ 

by  punAi.  vice  O'Donnetl.  h.  p.  20  F.  ret    da 

—  Parker,  from  95  F.  Lt  of  Inf.  by  purdt  viea 
Alexander,  h.  p.  101  F.  let.  da 

Walker,  from  il  F.  Lieut  of  Int  by  poreh. 

vice  CUik^.  h.  p.  93  F.  ret  da 

—  Curteis.  tnm  33  F.  Lt  of  Inf.  by  purdt  viaa 
Goklfrap,h.p.3F.rar.  diK 

Cor.  Coekran,  from  7  Dr.  Gds.  Liant  flf  Inf.  by 
pureh.  vice  CommcUne.  h.  p.  71  F.  ret       da 

—  PhTTMp^.  frmn  4  Dr.  Lieut  of  Infl  by  pifrch. 
vic«  JofiFcii,  h.  p.  7  P*  nt  da 

Em.  Fi^nton.  froin  10  F.  Lieut  of  In£  by  pureh. 
\'\ee  Gladwin,  h.  Op  Rec.  Diffl  ret.  da 

—  Murray,  fram  s6  F.  Uant  of  fnll  by  pureh. 
vjn  Cb«rr>i.  b,  p.  14  F.  ret  19  di^ 

'i-^  Duntmr.  from  SS  F.  Lieut  of  Int  faqr  purcb. 

■viin^  Sydney.  h+  p.  14  F.  ret  da 

~^t—  I  fovsrant,  frtioi  13  F.  Llantt  df  Inf.  by  pureh. 

victt  tlaU,  b.  p.  61  F.  ret  da 

A.  Coryton,  Ens.  by  pureh.  vftev  Ld:  EUoC,  h.  p. 

66  F.  ret  19  da 

J.  Ball.  Ens.  by  pordi.  vloe  Baynat,  h.  p.  S  Gn. 

Bn.  ret  da 

L«  J.  Hay,  Ens  by  pnreh.  vioa  Pioecor,  h.  p.  43 

F.ret  da 

Exchan/ret, 
Lleot  CoL  Hutchinson.  Cape  Corpib  with  Lt 

CoL  Somerset,  h.  p.  Unatt 
Capt  Leathara.  from  1  Dr.  Gds.  rec.  dMC  with 

Capt  Skinner,  h.  p.  York  Chass. 
-.—  Higgins,  f.  om  7  F.  with  Lortf  Wm.  Thyime, 

—  Chariton,  from  85  F.  rte.  dMT.  with  LOftf  W 
Paulet.  h.  p.  Unatt 

Rcg'tgnaiiiwt  and  ReiiremtnU, 
Mi^.  Gen.  J.  N.  Smyth  (retaining  ranlb) 
Lt-Col.  ifoM.  J.  Walpole,  Coldst  Gdar 
Capt  Hudson,  Gren.  Gds. 

I  uttrell,  da 

Hviu  Walter  Forbes  Coldst  Gds. 

Warren.  9S  F. 

. Coleman,  93  F. 

SupcTstdedm 
Staff  As.  Surg.  Rhys. 
Ueut  M'Lachlan,  8  F. 

Staff  Assist- Smg;.  T.  RHp. 

Appui^ttmenfx  CamceOn. 
Lieut  Lciflhifiu,  S  F. 

Srfky,  ^i  F. 

_— ._  D^f^htfyn^  f9  P. 

Pedillt,  S5  F, 

Cowcll,  i5  F, 

Ueut  tiBTdiiiiir,  4^  F. 

—  JltfwctMin.  ka  F* 

, Carter,  GS  F. 

Thoaaas^  89  F* 
■      .  .  Valentine,  97  F. 

.. Braary,  1  R.  VOC.  Bn. 

■.  Dain^ry.  h.  a  Unatt 
Ena.BHni»w«V^F 

sx 


LmI1«.71F.   . 

Uowtfo^  M  F. 

Staff  Surg.  Rice,  from  h.  p. 

AMist.  Surg. 'Berry,  4  F. 

UetiL  Macphex«oo.  51  F. 

—  Break^y^  from  36  F.  to  1 IL  T.  Ba. 


AppointmmU,  PromatUmi^i^e. 


COci. 


UmiU  Pcd4iek  fknkrfk.  tl  V.^Ml  p^r*  9*  r. 

LeUhton.  fkomiF.  toM F. 

Ensign  NUbett,  8  F. 

TuthUI.  70  F. 

Psymaater.  aMeara  Afr.  OoL  Cocpt. 
Staff  Surg.  Rke*  ftom  b4p>  to  ftUlpay. 


June* 


BrtTtt 


To  b€  Mqjor  GentnL 
CoL  James  Campbell,  R.  Mar. 

n  May,  18i5 
Tob€  Cctontltm 
Lt  CoL  BeChune,  h.  p.  16  Gar.  Bn. 

IS  Aug.  1819 

Weston,  h.p.da  27  May,  I8t5 

To  be  Lieufenant  CoUmeL 

Mid*  Wetherall,  1  F.         11  !>«}.  1884 

To  he  Major*. 
Capt  Denham,  1?  F.  (M^.  In  Afriea) 
ti  Noir.  1821 

A  Hiell,  R.  M.      n  May,  18«5 

-         M*  Timmon  du.  do. 

. J,S.  HftifliltoiT,  nl.YeLBn.dDb 

W.  Hnmnvi  H.  Mar.  do. 

^  J.  B.  Ordf ,  .-i?  F,  do. 

W.  H<  NcirtrJD,  75  F.  do. 

— —  H.  Row.  It.  Mar.  do. 

■      —  P*  S*  Hrrrv,  do.  do. 

T*  Aitrtt,      dti*  do. 

— —  ¥..  li.  GnrthwAtte,  R.  Mar.    do. 

1\,  Prldi]^,  do.         do. 

To  he  Aldet^de-Camp  to  the  King^  vtith  the 
Rmk  of  Colonel  in  tlie  Army.  2Jth  May. 
182ft. 

Lt  CoL  OienviU,  45  F. 

R.  H.  Dick,  4«  r. 

: —  NeU  Douglas,  79  F. 

— —  Henry  Wyndham^  10  Dr. 
To  he  Lieutenant  Generals  in  the  East 
Indie*  only^  21  th  May,  1«25. 
M14.  Gen.  8ir  Thomas  Dallas,  JLC.& 

— — Alexander  Cuppage 

— — —  Alexander  Dyce 
— ^'—  Charles  Comer 
'  John  Gordon 

— Tredway  Clarke 

William  Henry  Blachfbrd 

'  Malcolm  Grant 

— —  John  Bailie 

'  John  Cuppage 

—  Henry  P.  Laurence 

— Sir  G.  MartlndeU,  JCC.B. 

I  Charles  Rumley 

«r  G.  S.  Broim,  JCCB. 

-  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  K.CB. 


To  U  Mt^  General*  in  the  Eu*t  Indie* 
onlyy  27<A  May  1825. 
CoL  J.  Cunningham 

—  T.  Shuldham 
*— J.  Leith 

—  F.  Pierce 
W^  H.  Hewitt 

To  he  Colonel*  in  i/te  Ea*t  Indie*  only^ 
27th  May,  1825. 
XX.  CoL  G.  Carpenter 
J.  L.  Caldwell 

—  H.  S.  Oabome 

f  L.  Gds.  I^Pulkdy,  Capt.  by  puxch.  rice  de 

Courcv,  ret  31  May.  1825 

Cor.  and  Sub-Lt  Lyon.  Lt  do» 

-  «  -r,.    i'  T'oWe',  Cor.  and  Sub-Lt  do. 

R.H.Gds.  Cor.  Gordon,  Lt  by  putdu  vice  Hotdi- 

kin,  ret  7  Apr. 

Ens.  Arthur,  MarquU  of  Douro.  from. 

,^  71.  F.  Cor.  2  June 

lDr.Gda.  Cor.  Sir  G.  Aylraer,  Bt.  L.  by  pureh. 

^''iS^^^^^^Uvtoau  9  do. 

O.  Teesdale,  Cor.  do, 

•  W.  K.  Hartopp,  Cor.  by  pureh.  rice 

Hepburn,  prom.  12  May 

J.  E.  Dyer,  (tUding  Master,)  Cor.  wlth- 

outpay.  jp6do. 

Lt  Dyer,  from  h.  p.  2  Dr.  Ads.  Qnar. 

MMt  Tice Manden,  dcml         ^do. 


$  Gen.  Sir  W.  Pfeyne,  Bt.  tgom  It  Dr. 

Cot.  vice  Gen.  Vvse,  dead       2  Jun« 
Cor.  Warrington,  nom  11  Dr.  Cor.  Tien 
Chafanen,  prom.  96  May 

R.  K.  Trotter,  Cor.  by  purch.  rie» 
Cochran,  prom.  12  do. 

7  Capt  Clark,  from  I  Dr.  MaJ.  by  pureh. 

▼ice  Anson,  prom.  26  do. 

Lt  Elton,  from  15  Dr.  Lt  Ylee  Bowen. 
h.p.l03F.  2JaiM 

9  Dr.        SeiJ.  Mi^ .  GUiies,  (Riding  Master,)  CM*, 
without  pay  12  May 

S  Lt  Tuite.  Capt  by  purcb.  Tiee  Ma^ 

full,  ret  5da. 

Cr.  Floyer,  lA.  do^ 

W.  W.  CaQgrcTe,  Cor.  12  dow 

Bt  Cot.  Lord  R.  Manners,  from  h.  p. 
10  Dr.  Lt  CoL  2  Jun« 

Ens.  Lerett,  from  63  F.  Cor.  by  purdw 
▼loe  TreVltyan,  ret  16  do. 

4  Cor.  Weston,  Lt  by  purch.  Tlce  Fut- 

court.  95  F.  19  May 

MaJ.  Sale,  Lt  Col.  2  June 

Capt.  Fendall.  Mi^.  do. 

Lt  Heydon,  from  12  Dx;  Cant.       do. 
t  Lt  CoL  Keane,  from  h.  p.  IX  CoL  do. 

Cor.  Manael,Lt  by  puich.Tk«Warnuid» 
prom.  9  do. 

H.  F.  Maekay,  CaML  do. 

i '  Lt  Brett,  Capt  by  purdu  Tlee  Cait« 

Wright,  prom.  26  May 

Cor.  Malef.  Lt  do. 

Maj.  Crauftird,  fhm  Cape  Corps  Cay. 
Ma},  vice  Baumgardt,  praen.    9  Jmm 
9  Cor.  C.  WilUams,  U.  by  puich.  vtee 

Beresford,  prom.  26  May 

A.  C.  Williams,  Cor.  16  June 

1»  Lt  Hon.  R.  Watson,  Ckpt.  by  purcb. 

▼ice  Hamilton,  ret  19  May 

Cor.  Macdoncll,  Lt  do. 

L.  R.  Vise.  Frankfort  de  Montrooreney. 
Cor.  do. 

It  Seij.  Mi^  ReadY,  Adj.  <wirh  mkor 

CoL)  vice  Butciier,  res.  A4).  only  do. 
W.  Roebuck,.  Cor.  tiy  purch.  ▼ice  War- 
rington, 5  Dr.  O.  26  do. 
11             Mai.  Gen.  Sir  C.  Grant  K.C.B.  and 
K.C.H.  Col.  ▼Ice  StrW.  Payne. 3  Dr. 
G.                                          2Juae 
Lt  note.  Capt  by  purcb.  vice  Andrews. 
Cape  Corps  9  do. 
Cor.  Hyde,  Lt  do. 
Lt  Stewart,  from  73  F.  Lt  vloe  Morris. 
h.  jD^  K8  F.                                 10  do. 

F.  WTHamilton,  Cor.  do. 

G.  Dewes,  do.  vice  Hyde  16  do. 
18             Lt  Stokos.  from  20  F.  Lt  vice  Elton, 

7  Dr.  G.  2  do. 

15  Capt  B yam,  Mj4.  by  pureh.  vice  Eden. 

prom.  16  do. 

Lt.  Scott,  Capt  do. 

Comec  Dundast,  Lt  do. 

16  Brer  Lt  CoL  Belli,  Lt  CoL  2  do. 
Capt  King.  Ma).  do. 
U.  Harris,  Capt  do. 
Cor.  Smyth,  Lt  by  pmch,  rice  Ball. 

prom.  26  May 

E.  Guest,  Cor.  do. 

17  Lt    Budden,    Capt   by  purdu   vlee 

Thompson,  prom.  6  June 

Cor.  Loftus,  Lt.  9  do. 

aren.Gds.  Ens.  and  Lt.  Rowley,  Lt  and  Capt  by 

pureh.  vice  Simpson,  pram.   24  May 

Hon.  P.  Ashbumham  U. 

and  Capt  by  purch.  viee  Stark,  ret 

25do. 

'  Eyres,  do.  do.  ▼ice  Peel, 

prom.  26  do. 

Ensign  Digby,  from  88  F.  Ens.  and  Lt 

.      .  24dou 

J.  Dunlop,  do.  26  do. 

9d  Lt  Gower,  from  R.  Brig.  do.  9  Jnna 

Capt    Doughu^  A4J.   vlc«   Sinupson. 


.10fi.^  AppMUmenU,  ProimoHns,  d^* 

C6tiULa^»JL§r4  K.  W^^Mbna^  Knt.  and  Lt  Vy 
pmdu  Ties  Itarooiurt,  peon.     19  dow 
.  Ha<i.R.  SandUands,  do.  Tiea  Fltxrey, 
pnKn«  S6  dOb 
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lit.  Oouglai,  Lt  and  Cqpt  by  purah. 

▼ioeFtaiMleT8aat,t«t.  16Jum 

Km.  Hood,  fEpin  81  F.  Ent.  «nd  Lt  hy 

pureh.  Tice  nirfleld,  prom.  15  do. 
B,  J.  Bruee*  da  do.  viee  D6uglas  16  do. 
Hotp.  A*.  Rusiell,  At.  Suxg.  vice  0»- 

botM,  doMl  19  Mny 

Ens.  Raitt,  14.  vloa  LtMiUm,  cancelled 

Wdo. 

E.  L.  DanieU.  Ens.  12  do. 

As.  Surg.  Barry*  ftom  h.  p.  60  F.  As. 

Sorg.  do. 

Hosp.  As.  IIawkey,do.  TteeBerrv, cu>- 

crlled  16  Ji*no 

Btx^  Mjj.TUIar,  Qua.Mafc  rloe  Bish. 

Lt  CoL  Sutbexiaiid,  from  Sd  W.  I.  7. 

Lt  Col.  t  Jane 

9d  Lt  ftannsdeQ,  ftooa  Rifle  Brig.  Lt 

by  porch.  11  May 

■■■  ■'■-  Hamilton,  fttmi  da  do. 

by  purch.  vice  Wilmot  prom.  IS  do. 
Lt.  OoL  Fits  ClareBce,  ftom  11  F.  Lt 

CoL  SJune 

Lord  A.  Chklwster,  Lt  vice  Lord  S. 

Chichester,  deed  9  da 

Lt  Fits  Maurice,  ftom  h.  p.  Rifle 

Brig.  Lt  vice  M*Lachlan,  superseded 

19  May 

Lt  Calder,  Adj.  vice  Drury,  res.  Adj. 

only  5da 

Brev.  CoL  Campbell,  Lt  Col.    f  June 
Brev.  Lt  CoL  Peebles,  Mi^*  da 

Lt  Coeklmn,  Cipt  da 

Ens.  Saodes,  Lt  da 

H.  R.  Duir,  Ens.  da 

Ens.  Hon,  A.  F.  Caduart,  IVom  S5  F. 

Lt  by  purdi.  vice  Brisbane,  prom. 
9  da 
W.  Musgiave,  Ens.  by  pwA.  Tiee  Fm- 

ton^Drom.  13  May 

Lt  Col.  Payler,  frocn  h.  p.  Lt  CoL 

SJune 
Lt  GaHoway,  Capt  by  purch.  rieeOal- 

lie,  ret  26  May 

Lt  C*L  KekjMey,  from  h.  p.  Lt  Co/. 

Ticf  FiU  Clarence^  7  P.  2  June 

Cant.  CroYther.  from  h.  p.  4  F.  Capt 

Vice  Henderson,  rec  ctifi.  from  Capt 

Bowler,  retained  upon  fidl  pay,  80  F. 

5  May 

As.  Surg.  Foote,  from  h.  p.  36  F.  As. 

Surg.  3  Jtsm 

W.CMmbve^  Ens.  by  porch,  vice  How^ 

ard,  pcom.  19  May 

M14.  Sale,  Lt  CbL  SJune 

Brev.  M9i.  Thomhill,  Mi^-  da 

Lt  Fenton,  Cant  da 

G.  Newoome,  Ens*  vioeCapadose,  dead 
3G  May 
Ens.  Grant,  from  37  F.  Ens.  rice  New. 

umee,  hirF.  »  June 

Lt  Farmer,  from  h.  p.  77  F.  Lt  vice 

Byiv,  Ml  K  5  May 

Hosp.  As.  Knott,  As.  Surg,  vice  Graham, 

dead  do. 

Ens.  Thorold,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Hope, 

ptem.  9  June 

C  Cooke,  Eaa.  da 

As.  Surg.  Aiexaader,  from  h.  p.  38  F. 

As.  Surg.  13  May 

Brev.  Lt  CoL  Ximencs,  from  45  F.  Lt 

Cat  2  June 

Lt  Church,  Capt  by  purch.  vlee  SlMg, 

Eds.  Edwards,  Lt  da 

A.  Lockhart,  Ens.  da 

J.  Henry,  da  vice  Farwdl,  prom. 

36  da 
Brev.  Mi^.  Croker,  Ua^  by  purch.  vice 

NIcoU,  ret  16  June 

Lt  Anley,  Capt  da 

Ens.  O'Brien,  Lt  da 

J.  Darlcy,  Ens.  da 

Lt.  Thatcher,  from  h.  p.  108  F.  Lt 

viceStokes,  19Dr.  2  da 

Gent  CadciP.  J.  Petit,  from  R.  MiL 

C6H.  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Dunbar, 

pnan.  19  May 

Ateist  Surg.  Parke,  from  h.  p.  SO  Dr. 

Asrfst  Suig.  3  June 
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Id  Lt.  Topper,  1st  Lt  by  puidi.  vice 

Grey,  prom.  16  da 

W.  R.  Stretton,  td  Lt  do, 

F.  T.  Cunyr^hame,  Ena.  vice  Cunyug- 

hame,  dead  26  May 

Lt  Pickering,  from  h.  p.  96  F.  Lt  vice 

Uniacke,  cancelled  5  da 

Lt  Phibbs.  from  89  F.  da  vice  Sedley, 

cancelled  da 

S.  Ilderlon,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Cath- 

cart,  9  F.  9  June 

Serf.  Mai.  Rogers,  Qua.  Mast  vice  M'- 

OTMor,  dead  36  May 

Lt  D'Urban,  from  h.  p.  35  F.  Lt  viee 

Carroll,  deed  9  June 

Aseiist  Soi;g.  PortclU*  from  h.  p.  10  F. 

Assist  Surg.  S  da 

Lt  Blunt,  ffom  h.  p.  36  F.  Lt  viee 

Deighton,  cancelled  5  May 

C.  May,  from  R.  MIL  Acad,  at  Woof. 

wich.  Ens.  viee  Barr,  10  F.  10  da 
Lt  Stephens,  Capt  by  puieh.  vioeCni- 

dock,  prom.  9  June 

Eris.  WaSood,  Lt  da 

Hopwood,  from  73  F.  Ens.       da 

Brev.  MMJ,  Bagar,  Mi^  by  porch,  vfee 

M*Gregor,  prom.  S  da 

Lt  Nunn,  Capt  vice  Cost,  i59  F.  16da 

Andros,  da  by  purd).  vice  Bagar,  prom. 

da 

Assist  Surg.  CarapbeD,  from  h.  p.  Rif; 

Brig.  Assist  Surg.  S  da 

Ens.  OaUoway,  Lt  vice  Urquhart,  dead 

da 

Sd  Lt  Hornsby^from  60  F.  Ens.     da 

Assist  Surg.  Cwfis,  from  h.  p.  «  F.  As> 

Surg.  da 

R.  E.  Hidcsoo,   Ens.  vice  Semfrfe, 

77  F.  12  Mar 

Gent  CAIet  L.  F.  Thomaslet,  from  R. 

MiL  ColL  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Mur. 

ray.  prom.  19  da 

Asrist  Surg.  Btttkett,  from  h.  o.  7  P. 


Assist  Surg. 
J.    Bradshaw,   Ens.   by 
Browne,  prom. 


June 
p\irdu   vice 
13  May 
Surg.  Maginn,  Aoni  h.  p.  5  Dr. 
Gds.  As^t.  Surg.  da 

Lt  Hopper,  Capt  vice  Forster,  deed 

18  Sept  1824 
fen».  Tudor,  Lt  da 

Brer.  Lt  CoL  Evans,  Lt  Col. 

2  June,  1825 
Capt  Banile,  M^).  da 

Lt  Young,  Capt.  da 

fins.  JohiMton,  Lt  da 

W.  R.  Waddell.  Ens.  da 

Lt  Parker,  Capt  by  purch.  viee  Orde, 
ret'  16da 

Brev.  Mi^  Ryan,  from  h.  |k  30  F.  Capt 
32  May 
Lt  Bhiett,  Capt  vice  Browne,  dead* 

39  June,  1834. 
—  M'ltttyre,  da  vice  Madeod,  dead 


.-Maclean,  da 
Ens.  Bedingfekl,  Lt 

Tallon,       da 

0'N«U1, 


27  Aujb 

10  Feb.  intS 

29  June,  1824 

27AUS. 

da  viee  Hume,  dea* 

10  Sept 

Read,  da  10  Fea.  1835 

J.  Smith,  Ena.  1^  Aug.  1824 

J.  Boyse,  da  10  S< 

—  Stoddert,  da  11  Febw  li 

Capt  O'Reilly,  Mi^.  by  puich.  viee 

Bill,  ret.  16  June 

Assist  Surg.  Edwards,  from  h.  p.  43  F. 

Assist  Surg.  12  May 

Ho«9.  Assist  GaleanI,  Assist  Suiv.  vice 

Edwards,  res.  IS  Jutie 

Lt  Smith,  from  h.  p.  78  F.  Lt  vice 

Coweli,  caneeUed  5  May 

Bkv.  Lt  CoL  Stackpoole,  Lt.  Col.  vice 

Xbnenes,  16  F.  2  June 

— —J.  M.  Stackpoole,  M^   do. 

Lt  Webb,  from  fl9  F.  Capt  vioe  Caxpp- 

ben,  50  F.  96  May 

—^  Stewart,     da  SJune 

Ena.  Urquhart,  Lt  da 

S.  J.  Cok^  fc.ns.  9  da 

Lt  M'Phcrson,  from  h.  p.  30  F.  Lt 

vice  Graham.  92  F.  >  19  May 

Ens.  Taylor,  from  h.  p.  80  F.  Lt  by 

porch.  Vict  J.  Campbell,  43)  prom. 

Sn  aUtf 
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Am^  ViQi'i^tf  do.  Tkt  lUlBci,  77  F. 

f  JUM 

W.  J«Qet.  Eof.  do. 

yd  14.  Smyth,  from  R.  Art  Lt  vl«e 

Gardiner,  canoell«d  6  May 

Lt  Cochrane,  from  h.  i>.  3  P.  Gdi.  do. 

(repaying   dift)   vioe  Smyth,   Staff 

Corm  19  do. 

Em.  Phibba,  from  h.  p.  101  r.  Eat.  Tiee 

BufTOWctt  oanoeUra  5  do* 

R.  Birch,  Ens.  by  ptuth.  vloe  Ganroell, 

prom.  ISdb^. 

Hoap.  Auift.  Ryan,  SuAmIL  Sun. 

l6Jvae 
Lt  CoL  FerguMon,  from  88  F.  Lt.  CoL 

Em.  Khig,  Lt  by  puich.  rioe  Moun- 
tahi.  76  F.  f6  Umf 

G.  W.  BirdL  Ena.  do^ 

Lt  G»wler,  Capt  by  purch.  tIm  Yotke, 
prom.  9  June 

Em.  Vivian.  Lt  do. 

French,  Em.  do. 

HoRk  A«ai«t  FatoMB,  Aariat  Sun. 

16da 

Lt  Butler,  Capt  by  pur«h«Tlee  Knox, 
ret,  do. 

Eaa.  RreftiM,  Lt  do. 

B.  WakefiddTEna.  do. 
Lt  Slyfield,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  Oaa- 

ooyae,  jprom.  *8  Jtey 

Fjm.  SbidTe,  Lt  do. 

R.  S.  Orde,  Em.  dd 

Lt  Woodgate,  Capt  vice  Black,  dead 
STSept  18Si 
Capt  Caimet,    M^J.  by  purch.  vice 

Montagu,  prom.  S6  do. 

Lieut  Palmer,  Ca(it  da 

Ens.  Barclay,  Lieut  do. 

0«  How*  Boa.  do. 

Hotp.  Aik  Coonel,  At.  Surg.     16  June 
Ens.  Mattlson,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 

Seymour,  prom.  IS  May 

P.  H.  Howard,  Ens.  da 

U.  F.  Bell,  do.  vice  Mattlson,  prom. 

86  do. 

J,  B.  Acklom,  do.  vice  Barney,  prom. 

9  June 

BiTv,  Miy,  Cmt,  fruiji  *j1  v.  M^.  Hip 

UjiUiLint^  pTQcn.  do. 

LJi^L  (iicml*  L';ipu  by  imivh.  vice  Voo 

Uot>i:k,  [vL  11)  May 

Ei»^  Palit^ii,  rmm  1<1  F.  Utl.keut  do. 
Lieut,  lliffi.  U.  llcrr^,  Cj|il  l^y  purch. 

vicf  Kii^iip  r«t  HJune 

3d  XAt^VLt.  NL-nbiti,  Isl  i.ltuL  do. 

U.  iJiktmsehiUe,  ^^\  Lieut  vice  Hama. 

\(ft  ^  F.  10  da 

Edv  Briii^'CTlc,  Lt  b^  pmvh.  vice  Cal- 

ti«»tt«  Tct  9  da 

»  Jixlrell  En.'.  do. 

Km.  WcKJttrm,  frcrnii  h.  |t.  ^S  F.  Em- 

vice  CurUT.  tanceV'cJ  15  May 

Bi«iV'  MiO'  FairUmgiibt  Mjjj^  ^  purdi. 

vlo(  Lil>  Guyt«?H  rtrt»  SO  da 

Unit  llim^  Cs|j4.  da 

Em«  Goffftrm.  Liifut*  da 

T*  Lev*Up  F-fiK.  da 

Lt  Fvquhariim^  fjipt  2  June 

Ifun.  II.  It,  Grry,  Em*,  by  purtrb.  vice 

1L4wkc,  \nmxi.  \t  May 

LleuL    \V«!btti;r>  C^pt.  vice    Cusidy, 

Uciu]  19  do. 

Bm.  lU'nciBVp  t-^uL  da 

tinr.  Lu  LoL  I  Uwkii^f,  Lt  CoL  1  June 
Biev.  ])Anj.  H<:4i<U  >UJ.  da 

Livitt  JjuKion  t  C4pt .  da 

KDJk  MsJtland,  Liaub  da 

A«  MiglfMW  I£tik  3  June 

Bt#v.  It  Cot  Jonat  U.  Cul.  da 

Uffv.  UiU^  PidK^on,  MjO*  da 

Eh*,  a.  Mun^,  *jf  lk>ura,  from  h*  p.  8l 

V^  jLhA.  vkt!  L,<fdkc«  cauetlktl  S6Mav 
W.  J.  Myi^ffti  iCiis.  by  V't^'^J^  vinLora 

Puui^o,  IL  Hn*  Gd^  9  June 

&«^  hux§.  Vmni^iotif  from  h.  [k  12  F. 

M*  Siiifjf.  <  da 

LliiitH  <rifdjn  Tj  &utn  lliHd  6r^.  Cuit 

V  i  w*  I  •  II  t j^'^i'^ m  16  da 

£.  1  lti|3«ucM,  Lob  bjr  ^mf  di*  vice  Stew- 
art, jMom.  12  M#y 

C.  P.  Tmpaud.  da  by  pvuefa.  vice  Hop- 
wood.  »  F.  9  June 

Lt  Owmi,  from  li,  p.  88  F.  l<iMit  vice 
StuatViSDr.  10  do. 


74 
75 

76 

77 


78 
19 


8S 

84 


85 
87 


Lt  BioMv  9aL'  by  puiihi  tIm  oor- 

doo,  pram.  9  da 

R.  Prefton,  BBk  by  purelk  viMSIadab 

prom.  IS  May 

Ufut  Moimtate.  from  5CF.  Capt  by 

puich.  ¥ke  HalrtirtI,  nt  f6  da 
Em.  Sample,  frmn  85  F.  Limt  vim 

Elliot,  dmd  IS  da 

Capt  Cieriu,  MiO- t>y  rndik  vice  Fleet. 

prom.  S6da 

Lieut  Rainea,  from  46  F.  Capt  vSm 


do.      80 


9f 

95 


tJ« 
SUIT  As.  Surg.  O'Donnel,  As.  Soiv. 

vim  Framr,  dead  5  M^y 

KoB.  Prim,  frmn  Ii5  F.  Ena.  vimCam*- 

rosi,  79  F.  16  Jnao 

Bm.  Camamn,  from  78  F.  Em.  vico 

Townsheod,  prom.  9  da 

Hoapb  Aa.  Ross.  Aa.  Suip.  IC  dA. 

Lieut.  Worth,  Capt  by  pmch.  vice 

M^bccley,  peom.  16  May 

Byng,  from  15  F.  Ueut       5  do. 

fiu.  Courtsyne,  Ueut  by  poreh.  vim 

Archer,  prom.  S6  dow 

G«it  CMlet  P.  Rmmay,  Amn  R.  MiL 

ColLBna.  da 

Lt  CoL  O'MaUeyi,  from  k  p.  Lt  CoL 

vim  Fergusaon.  5S  F.  9  Juno 

Bofc  Neweoma  tnui  14  F.  Ena.  vic« 

Digby,  Gren.  Ods.  da 

Goot  Cadet  E.  B.  JeAeys,  from  K. 

MiL  Cott.  Bm.  vice  Finuias,  56  F. 
Lieut  Agnew,  Capt  vim  Coatas,  dead 
85  Dec.  18S4 
bM.  Currie,  Lieut  vim  Taykir,  dead 
SlAuf. 
— —  Madean,  da  t5  Dea 

Ueut  Peek,  fiom  h.  p.  11  F.  Ueot. 

vim  Phibb^  S6  F.  5  May,  18SS 

J.  Gray,  Em.  vim  Cunie  81  A««.  18S1 
Knai  Maedosald,  from  80  F.  Lieut  by 

purch.  vim  HardiM,  81  F. 

X5  Jan.  1825 
liaut  Gmham,  from  46  P.  Lieut  idm 

CaropbeU,  h.  p.  80  F.  19  May 

Capt  Drawtt,  from  R.  Afr.  CoL  Com, 


•7 
Rifle  Bri. 


Capt  vim  Maurita,  dead 
F.  Prioe.  Bm.  by  prndu  tim  Parkm, 

prom.  IS  da 

Brev.  M^}.  Mtmel,  M^.  by  porch,  vim 

Fsty,  prom.  9  June 

Lieut  Cary,  Capt  by  pnmh.  vim  Qav- 

famd,  mom.  S6  May 

Lieut  Ouadey,  da  by  purdi.  9  Juno 
Ens.  Storey,  Lieut  by  purch.  S6  May 
R.  J.  Maasey,  Em.  da 

Lieut  Butler,  from  h.  p^  85  F.  Lieut 

vtaeVakBliaaMMelled.  ISdo. 
Hoep.  Asa.  Cavat.  Aas.  Suig.  10  June 
R.  Walpole,  Sd  Lieut  by  poieh.  vim 

Ramadm,  7  F.  11  May 

H.  Shirley,  da  by  puich.  vim  HamiL 

ton,  7  F.  IS  da 

H.  Capel,  da  by  purch.  vim  Gowcr. 

Grca  Gdsb  9  Juno 

Sd  Ueut  Noroott,  1st  Lieut  vim  Gar- 

dimr,  71F.  16  do. 

W.  S.  Tollemaehe^  Sd  Lieut  by  porch. 

da 

R.  Staff C.  Ueut  Smyth,  from  18th  F.  lat  Uout. 

19  May 
Capt  H.  Du  Vemet,  MiU*  SJuae 

Lieut  Hall.  Capt.  da 

9d  Ueut  PoanoD*  from  R.  Art.  lit 

Ueut  do. 

— -  Uoyoa  fr(Mn  da  da  9  da 

Ueut  Warner,  from  1  Vet  Com.  Lt 

vim  Lewis,  40lh  F.  #[^ 

Lt  CoL  Carter,  from  h.  p.  Lt  CoL  vim 

Sutherhmd,  5  F.  t  da 

Sd  Ueut  Mackay,  1st  Ueut  vim  Wat- 

son,  dead  IS  Nov.  18S4 

H.  Stephemoo,  Sd  Ueut  vim  Brahaa. 

dead  19  May  IMS 

H.  F.  Powell,  da  vim  Mackay        da 

Ordnance  Dcpartmenl. 

Royal  Art  Quar.  Mas.  Pilton,  from  h.  p.  late  |^ 

Art  Dxiv.  Quf  r.  Mas.  vim  Wigtoo, 

dead  5  May 

SerJ.  Ma}.  Wightman,  da  vim  Crau«> 

ford,  dead  11  da 

Roy.  Eng.  Gent  CmXi  R.  Bottler,  9d  Lt        da 

'  ^  «       B.  Ftome,  da        W  d«r. 


.LR. 


Coy.iUg. 


IW'J 


Af^mkf/tm^nliyFfpmMtBi^A^ 


M^  QMotty,  ftom  UW.no, 
fiadntodi,  h.ii.81P. 
>'        Cnham,  nom  68  P.  witl 


thunt,  h.  p.  A6  r. 


die  with  M^lor 
with  Uou.  T.  8.  B*. 


Mi 


Capt.  Ncwbunrh.  ftoin  1  Life  Oda.  mc  dUC  with 

CapCHMbPtts 
'  Brett,  Arom 

O.  A.  Hill,  h.  p. 


O.  de  Root.  h.  p. 
Brett,  ttom  8  Dr.  ree.  dlC  with  Capt.  Lord 


-  Peevor«  from  17  P.  with  Brer.  Maj.  Den. 

h.  p.  3  P.  ^ 
Burrcwes,  fma  S  liHiGds.  lee.  dUC  with 

Cape  d«Goiii«r,  h.  p.  88  P. 
Brackaahury.  flrom  17  Dr.  raa.  diS  with 

Gipt  BumMm,  h.  p.  88  P. 

Stnyte,  from  I  P.  with  Capt  Lane,  84  P. 

Hart,  from  6  P.  with  Capt  Cowet4«  h.  p. 

66  P. 
— —  VArej,  ttom  16  P.  with  Capt  Browne, 

— --  Wob^Icy,  firom  S^  P.  wUh  Capt  B^rgh, 

h.  p.  56  P. 
— ——  Skinow,  from  30  P.  recw  difC  with  CapC 

Yoanff,  h.  p.  53  P. 
Hart,  from  39  P.  with  Capt  Urquhart,  h, 

p.  84  P.  I         1  -T 

—r  Bluett,  from  41  P.  with  Capt  Browne,  h, 

p»  69  P. 
— — —  Brign,  fhm  58  P.  with  Capt  Hon,  R, 

Mortayro.  p.  5  P. 
"r^Jj^*  from  56  P.  with  Capt  Wetaatcr,  h, 

-Graham,  tnm  Jt  P.  with  Capt  Mason,  h. 

-— -  Law,  from  83  P.  with  Capt.  Croflon,  Cey* 
loo»  R* 


Capt  HiOBfray,  froa 
^dbdey,h:p.561 
Lieut  Easterby,  from  8  Dr.  Gda.  lea,  dlfll  with 

Lieut  Chalmecs,  h«& 
Brett,  from  7  Dr.  Gdt.  rec.  difll  with  LIcttC. 

Corkraa,  h.  p. 
— -I^Tamp^  ftwa  1  P.  with  Lieut  cyBrima, 

60  P. 
Lieut  Raiaefocd.  from  7  P.  with  Lt  Phili|«,  h.  p» 
Murray,  from  8  P.  ree,  dilK  with  Lt  Staw« 

art,h.  p. 
-— -- Drury,  from  8  P.  with  Lt  Gacdjaar,  h.  fn 

88  P. 
-— — Jenningi  from  14  P.  with  Lieut  Homer* 

h.  p.  3  P. 

■  Breary,  from  35  P.  with  Lt  JBetty,  h.  p, 

AtkhMon,  from  48  P.  with  Lieut  Nixoo« 

h.  p.  York  Chast. 
M'Queen,  tnm  73  P.  ree.  dift  with  Ufilt 

Evans,  k.  n.  17  p. 

■  O.  A.  Browne,  from  75  P.  rec.  difll  with 
Lieut  Hon.  A.  CJ.  Browne,  h.  p. 

Read,  fromMP.  ree.dUCwRhLtPtelb. 

-^ — ^  Gerald,  from  Rifle  Biw  lee.  dift  wMh 

Lieut  Slade,  h.  p. 
Attderwn,  Adj.  of  lUe»  Diet  with   Uaut 

Hodgei^  h.  p.  13  Dr. 

Wounded  im  the  attack  oh  the  Faotory  ami 
Stockade*  of  Syriam^  Rangoony  Wth 
and  Vltk  Jan.  1825. 

Capt  BackhouM,  47.  P.  tHghUy. 

Porbei,  do.  lereiely,  not  daiiflerouely. 


Alphabetical  List  of  £nolish  Bankruptcies,  announced  between  the  23d 
•f  May,  and  tlie  19ih  of  Jul/,  1896 ;  extracted  from  the  London  Oaiette. 


Afther,  W.  Potter-laae,  merchant 

Arvent,  J.  Church-row,  Betluud-green, 

Baokhouae,  H.  Leeda,  druMiat 

Biundell,  R.  Liverpool,  dtoUUer. 

Boyet,  J.  Searborough,  oroeer* 

Proohi,  J.  Bi^,  ▼ietualJer. 

Brown,  P.  Scarborough,  draper, 

Brownlew,  C  Leeda,  nruah-maker. 

Bntoe,  J.  Sweethif'fralley,  ctadoner. 

Buatoo,  T.  Conpcon,  Oeibyahlre^  tanner. 

Cadogan,  J.  Water-itreet  Arundel-itrect  Strand, 

carpenter. 
Caaiwell,  Geo.  jun.  Bofough-fen,  Noithamploii- 

ahlre,  potatoe-OMrchant 
Clay,  T.  Siie-lane,  wine-merohant 
Clunoa,  D.  Goodcc-atieet,  upholsterer. 
Cook,  C.  and  J.  Booth,  Manchester,  merchant?. 
Cowper,  W.  MiUbrook,  scrivener. 
CraTen,  T.  and  J.  Parker,  Heekmonwike,  lerib* 

Uing-miUers. 
Crossley,  T.  Nichotas-lane,  tea-dealer. 
Dean,  G.  Bridaewater,  chinaman. 
Dennia,  W.  W.  Billericay,  Eases,  butcher. 
De  Pinna,  J.  S.  St  Ann's-laue,  Chepaide,  cetrlch 

feather-manuteeturer. 
Drake,  J.  Shoreditch,  oihnan. 
East  S.  Stratford,  victualler. 
Ecciesion,  R.  Briitol,  wine-merdumt 
Blen,  P.  Wobum,  draper. 
Famworth,  Geo.  Fothcrsall,  Lancashire,  dealer. 
Polkard.  W.  King-atreet  CheapsMe,  Tictualler. 
Fos,  J*  BLrmtngfurn,  plater. 
Pi^mi>ion,  f^.  VVivsinL^uili,  ftuJ  Melcombe  Kcgia, 

Qsaoolgnr^  tl.  Ilft;1>mi.>iiiti  UtrlLTt. 
^Itcifgi^.  tir  B*dwclty,  Mocifnivuih,  »hDrkltc«T»r. 
(JaliUvhridit;*  J    LcMidioii-inilJp  mprrtutit. 
GwMlwrin^,  J,  |J*>|[.  H  orcester,  tniliiT^ 
tlninrtt  Wra-  StaflbFd.  hide  and  Unthcr-Ucalfttp 

OiifinclJ.  J*  natt-ii-tmrtf,  BftUle^briilgtj    bQhWn 
and  eap-maktfTt 

HayUert^  J.  bimihBtn|»bJHi,  Ixtor-mftkor* 
JIuHTd^  W*  l^ivirrpiHjl,  Kiail-fnaiitificturerHi 
H1IU,  J*  High  itrvT't.  Msry-k-binir,  farrWn 

Hope.  H<  A«  !^uk4iLi]e*  di-ftlrr- 

liajif*  K.  ftcii^  Wapiiitig,  «HtJ-f»ctOTT 

Isbiira,  CliM.  Wh^tcJiim-aLrMt,  .\ufton  ralKAte, 

JMiwop,  J.  ?fewafUe.iifiCfi*Tj^iui^  Unper- 


JaiTis,  J.  Bromptm,  Kent  tailor. 

'  ""-  ,  W.  DaYia-street,  Uanoverflquare,  hooa- 


Jeflbnr,  V 
dealer. 


Jerman,  S.  Lambeth,  tea-dealer. 

Johnston,  T.  jun.  Liverpool,  tailor. 

Jupp,  J.  Horsham,  Susan,  miller. 

Kilner,  W.  Dorrington-street,  ClerkcnweU,  Tie* 


Knowles,  T.  Cheltenham,  warehouseman. 
Lathbury,  J.  Burton-upoo-Trcnt,  Staflbrdahire, 

Lawrence,  C.  Dtury-Ume,  Ullowwshandler. 

Lawton,  T.  Greenaerea  More,  near  OMham,  pub- 
lican. 

Lucy,  J.  Y.  Paddington-green,  hay-aaleaman. 

Manael,  W.   (otherwise  Sir  W.  Idaivel,   Bart) 
Downing-atreet,  picture-dealer. 

Mare,  tTt.  J.  E.  and  W.  Plymouth,  smiths. 

Marshall.  J.  Birmingham,  victoaller. 

Meroer,  W.  Manchester,  iroD-lbuadcr. 

Miles,  J.  Old-strecC-road,  oilman. 

Moreley,  W.  Staple-ford,  lace»manwf«ctwier. 

Newnham,  W.  Boenor,  builder. 

Norton,  George  White's-yard,  Roaemary-lanc^ 
builder. 

Noiton,  Jas.  Brompton,  maater-mariner. 

Oldfldd,  H.  Devonshire-buildings,  New  DovflP* 
road,  gaa4|gbt  manuftftmer. 

Parkins,  T.  Borough-road,  SouUiwark,  baker. 

Pearson,  T.  RedroanVrow,  MU»«ad  Old  Town, 
and  Cooper'a-row,  Tower-hW,  merchant 

Phiihpa,  T.  Marchmontetrect,  Burtoo-creic«Bg 


FhilUpe,  W.  Chepetow,  coal-meichant 

Puiaer,  J.  Bowycr-lane,  Cambezwdl,  and  Hull- 

street,  St  Luke's,  dyer. 
Riehardaoa,  J.  Livf  rpool,  merchant 
Robinson.  J.  Manchester,  eopperaa-manulbetureiv 
Rntter,  J.  ibrmerly  of  Banbury,  Oxfordshire,  ba- 

kar  I   afterwards  of  Parmborough,  Warwick* 

fiurner,  and  late  of  Whitechapd-road,  LondoA, 

eonMrhandler. 
Sharp,  G.  Leeds,  eordwainer. 
Shave,  J.  Stoacham  Aspall,  Suflblk,  grocer. 
Shelles,  J.  Merthyr  Tidvill,  Glamorganshire,  meto 

eer. 
Sherwin,  J.  Burslcm, 
Sloan.  A.  and  M.  ~ 

dealers. 
Standen,  C  and 

SmithfieM,  tailors. 
,J.  " 


W.  Oamaa,  Long-lane,  WeaC 


tu 


AlfhabeHetllMtofBakktiijiU, 


COei. 


^  Di  and  T«  Attiw0ftli«  YoKk«  tuium> 

Sumerftcld,  T.  B.  N«v  Cnui»>iriuuf,  Wspidi^ 

•  cMl-inerdiaiiC. 

Swifl,  W.  and  T.  Swift,  Arton,  hmt  Bimiiiif  ham 

•  toy-makera. 

Swindelk,  T.  BoideD,  ChaibiTe,  fiamer. 
Thackany,  ^  Gamtt,  Laacadiiic,  coCloiMpiii- 

ThewlMi  R.  Huddenaeld,  ironmongn. 
Thomaa,  J.  Stnmey.  maater-marioer. 
Thonilcy,  T.  Manchester,  pawn  brokeE. 
nnawoitli,  J.  Liverpool,  tailor. 
VickerVf  J.  Bristol,  Druth-manufaeCurex; 
Wall.  fS.  Hastings,  ehoemaker. 
Wabh.  J.  Norwich,  linen-draper. 
Warpoto,  W.  Carthuiian-stTecc,  Aldengate-ftiwC, 


Waring.  8.  St  JolyfMliwMvad,  i    . 
Waiir&,  J.and  J.O.  Yoang,  Aiisti»4Haa^  i 


Welehman.  J.  Twwbridga,  Wilts,  1 

Welchinan,  J.  Bristol,  Mnen^raper. 

Wells,  J.  Aldboum,  Witts.  ooRHtealeK. 

Wheatley,  B.  Lefeekersqaaic,  boofcseBir. 

WiUiMBB,  J.  Twyford,  butcher. 

Williams,  W.  H.  Old-eteet,  ooca-dcakr. 

Winder.  B.  ManeheMer,  tailor. 

Wisdom,  J.  Uekfidd,  Sossex,  groeec 

Wood.  G.  MaiMhaHir,  tailor. 

Woodward,  J.  Notthigfaan,  uaehiBMBBkic 

WorthingtOB.  J.  Manchaslar,  drapes. 

YandaU,  E.  Wynyatt^plaoeb  Clerk«i«ril,  hoBM- 


Altbabetical  lASt  of  Scotch  BANnurfcixs,  announced  between  the  1st  June 
and  30tb  of  July,  extracted  from  the  Edinbmigh  Gazette.. 


Bleakia^  Robert,  flesber  aodspiritrdealer  at  Gore- 
bridge,  near  Dalkeith.  ,  ^     , 

Duncan.  WlUiain,  machine-maker  in  Path-bead. 

Martin,  George,  merchant  in  Edinburgh. 

TuUoeh,  Robot,  grocer  and  haberdasher  in 
Campbelttown.  and  Fort  George.  Invemess- 
shire. 

Youqg.  WiOiam.  tanner  in  lloiffooC 

DIVIDENDS. 
Fleming,  William,  hue  n.orchant  hi  Glasgow  \  a 
dividend  after  S7Ui  July. 


Gellatly,  David,  Umkeeper  and  brewer  In  Pttth  t 
a  er&t  and  final  dividend  after  15th  Augiut. 

Graham.  James,  manufacturer,  Candlerig  Gonx^ 
Gla^ow;  a  first  dividend  on  S5th  August.' 

Harley.Wimim,  merchant  and  builder  in  Glas- 
gow ;  a  dividend  on  lUth  August. 

Hendrr,  James,  late  merchant  m  Gb^gow;  a  Arrt 
and  final  dividend  after  ISth  August. 

Hunter  and  Rainer.  merchants  in  Glasgow ;  a 
final  dividend  after  15th  August. 

TumbuU.  Thomas,  the  late,  carpet  manufkctu- 
rcr  in  Hawick;  a  dividend  after  26th  AufuH. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Aug.  19, 1M4.  At  Padang'.  Island  of  Sumatra, 
East  Indies,  Mrs  William  Purves,  of  a  daughter. 

Mmf  «,  I81f5.  At  Gibraltar,  the  tady  of  Ma)or 
MarshaU  of  Calderhead,  of  a  son.        ,     _  , 

Jume  19.  Mrs  Gordon,  of  Outer  Evie,  Orkney^ 
of  a  daughter. 

«.  At  Ncnagh,  Iretand.  the  buiy  of  Dr  Demp- 

July  t.  At  CamberweU,  Surrey,  Mrs  Dudgeon, 
of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Borough  House,  Kentish  Town,  the  lady 
of  James  Wiljon,  Esq.  advocate,  and  of  Lineohi's 
Inn,  of-  a  son. 

-.  At  Holdemesse  House,  Park  Lane,  the  Mar. 
ehionessof  Ixmdonderry,  ofa«oo.        ^    ,,      , 

6.  At  Frcdericton,  New  Brunswkk,  ttie  lady  of 
Malor  J.  M'Nair,  5«d  light  inCantry,  of  a  son. 

7.  At  the  Admiralty. lira  Keith  DougUs,  of  a 
•oiu 


the  rady  of  M*jor  turuer^l&H  J»iii«  Ljon,  K.C.B. 
"  At  Uurbiffl  Gm*i:*  die  Ijidy  of  Thomas  Poi- 

n.  At  whiitiiinliatii,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady 
tCleanor  UEUftmi:,  ut  a  diiuuhter. 

U.  At  115,  Clporgt?  sit«i,  Mri  C,  n*  I^LOtt,  oft 
dau^TitcT- 

—  AiJiiratlon  SrTO*?t,  ri«a<iilly»  Loutkia.  Lady 
Jbhc  Perl,  of  A  ilBu^htKJt' 

17.  At  IVncrliv*  Mii  Prtt.  of  a  rfauRhler. 

—  At  tictkit  tlow,  ilielAdyi*f  rt.  a.  Oowbig- 

rl .  Mri,  FfBapr,  t'u)4iithcU,  of  ji  aauphter. 

^  At  1 3.  l*'orilt  nt.ttm^  Mts  Ort,  oi  fl  <  laughter; 

*-  At  1^r«iori,  thff  Iwly  of  Cir]itiui  haiidenoo^ 

ti-  At  4  >h  VUffH  StT«i»  tJit  Indy  Gl  William 

—  At  pofianAB  Mitwi,  UmdOfit  Ui*  lady  of  Cap- 
tain DnimPUUbJ,  (.'oliistTum  liuiircUi  of  a  daugb* 

f  4.  At  Mellerstain.  the  lady  of  George  BailUe. 
Esq.  Jun.  of  Jerriswoode,  of  a  daughter. 
^1  At  Newbyth,  the  Lady  Anne  Baird,  of  a 


—  At  Dunfermline,  Mrs  Henry  Russell,  of  a 
■on. 

—  At  Bdtaibargh*  Mrs  John  Cockbum,  of  a 
daughter. 

-.  Atm  Sooth  Castle  Street,  Mn  Samuel  An- 
derson, of  a  daughter. 

—  At  UHietamk  Houw^  the  lady  «f  Ueaiy  M. 


Ball.  Esq  of  TippcrklTem  comty  of  DukH^  of  a 
son. 

26.  At  Society  HalLEdtoboTgh.  Mrs  JolmTawai. 
of  adanghter. 

~  At  Mary's  Cottage,  Trinity,  Mrs  J.  Fattlso4. 
Jun.  of  a  daughter. 

—  Mrs  Ivory,  Dundas  Street,  of  a  son. 

30.  At  Invercsk  Houae,  Mrs  George  FoiIm^  of 
aton. 

—  At  Rossie,  Mrs  Ollphant,  oTa  son. 
LaUly.  Mrs  T.  Weir,  Nelson  Street,  of  a  soil 

—  Mn  Wilson,  2,  Lynedoeh  Places  ofaeon. 

MARRIAGES. 

Jievek  L  At  Neleon,  Miramkhi,  inovinee  of 
New  Brunswick,  Mr  Archibald  Duncan,  mer- 
chant, to  Miss  Grace  M'Callom. 

Jmiu  S.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Matthew  Frier,  to 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Mr  Thomas  Field,  slater. 
Edinburgh. 

Jtdy  I.  At  Gaitmore  HoiMe,  Alex.  Tolmi«. 
Esq.  to  Margvret  Anne,  second  danghtrr  of  tiie 
late  Captain  Belson,  S 

—  At  Albany  Street,  Leith,  John  Webster,  Esq. 


,  9th  rwimcac  of  fbot 
Albany  Street,  Leith,John 
to  Sarah,  third  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  John  New* 


_    ,  shipowner. 

5.  At  Edinburgh.  Lieut-Golooel  George  Henry 
Zuhlcke,  C.B.  to  EUaabetb,  youngest  daughter  oT 
the  late  Andrew  Uddell,  Esq. 

6.  At  Gahtthlcls,  Mr  Robert  Haldane,  writer  to 
Galashiels,  to  Agnes,  second  daughter  of  Mr  Rich- 
ard Lees. 

7.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  David  Simpson,  of 
Trinity  Chapel,  Aberdeen,  to  Jane,  fourth  daugh> 
ter  of  thelate  Mr  William  Kinnaixd,  chem«t» 
EdinbuTgh. 

8.  At  LaurtotoD  Pteee,  Mr  Charles  EspUn. 
MomMigside,  late  surgeon  in  the  Royal  Navy,  m 
Jane,  second  daughter  of  the  decramd  James  Da- 
vidson, writer,  Edinburgh. 

9.  At  FcUvigg,  Henry  Baring,  Esq.  M.P.of  So> 
merley,  in  the  eoonty  of  Hanta,  to  Ceeilia  Anne^ 
eldest  daughter  of  ReaisAdmlna  Windham,  of 
Fdbrigg  HaUTNorfolk. 

IS.  At  DubUn  Street,  Edfadmrgh,  Nbiian  Uttk. 
Esq.  of  Chapdhill.  to  Mary  Anne,  second  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  John  Small.  Eaq.  of  Overmainn. 
Berwickshim 

13.  At  Portobelk),  Colooel  James  Hamilton,  of 
the  CokNnbian  Anny,to  Marion  Elimbetb,  young- 
est daughter  of  the  late  John  Anderson  of  Win- 
Uiflelil,  Esq. 

—  At  Indi  House.  Mi^or  Robert  Gordon  of 
Hailhend.  to  Janqi  daughter  of  tha  late  WaH« 
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LittlA  OttoMnr*  In-  ^t  Ubb«taa  and  Gnlgmll- 
Ur. 

15.  At  OUUI0OW,  Mr  John  WDliamt.  •argeoo*  to 
MIm  Florm  Juliana  I«aw,  youngvit  daughter  of 
aohn  Law  M«CleUan.  of  the  Royal  Navy,  Em|. 

—  At  Leonoxbank,  John  Semple,  Emk^,  to  Anna, 
ddeat  daughter  of  John  Stuart,  Esq. 

14.  At  Kirkowan  Manse,  WiUiam  Charles  Ha. 
miltoo,  Esq.  of  Cndghlaw,  to  Ann,  eldest  daugb- 
.lir  of  the  Her.  Dr  Stewart  of  Kirkowan. 

19.  At  ArretoD,  Isle  of  Wight,  Geone  Como. 
Hus  Stigant,  Esq.  attorney,  Porsted,  Hants,  to 
EUn,  daughter  of  the  late  John  Watt,  Esq.  of 
Edinburgh. 

—  AtWectsidewood,  James  Williamson,  Esq. 
distiller.  Underwood,  to  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of 
John  Wilson  of  Westsidewood,  Esq. 

—  Mr  John  Simpson  Sanderson  of  Glasgow,  to 
Chrirtian,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  John  Nimmo, 
Hardengrcen. 

—  At  Foodie,  George  Martin,  Esq.  merdumt* 
Ldth,  to  Betsy,  daughter  of  Aleiu  Christie,  Esq. 
ofPoodle. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Jamn  Stormonth  Darling  of 
Lednathy,  Bmi.  W.S.  to  Elixabeth  Moir,  only  sur- 
viving daughter  of  the  late  James  Tod  of  Deana* 
toun,  Esfk 

to.  At  London,  Duncan,  eldest  son  of  Henry 
Davison.  Esq.  of  Cavendish  Square,  and  Tulloeh, 
N.  B.  to  the  Hon.  Elteabeth  Diana  BosviUe  Mac. 
donald,  second  daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Macdonald. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  John  Anderson,  Eiq.  mer- 
ehant,  GbMgow,  to  Frances,  daughter  of  the  late 
Hobert  Bum,  Esq.  architect. 

13.  At  Stanmore,  in  Middlesex,  James  Ewart, 
Bmi.  ^  ^^  Stock  Exchange,  to  Jean,  only  daugh< 
ter  of  the  late  James  Laing,  Esq.  merchant,  Lon- 
don. 

S6.  At  Edinburgh,  Robert  Magoe,  Esq.  eldest 
•on  of  WilUam  SneU  Magee,  Esq.  of  Parson's 
Oreen,  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  to  Jessy,  daugh- 
ter of  Richard  Prentke,  Esq.  Prince's  Street. 

—  At  FUws.  E vie,  Orkney,  Mr  Wilham  Turner, 
merchant,  Edinburgh,  to  Anne,  eldest  daughter 
of  Hugh  Spenee,  Esq.  of  FUws. 

f7*  At  Edinburgh.  Mr  Alexander  Burr,  mer^ 
clumt,  to  Margaret,  ddest  daughter  of  Mr  David 
Manibbon,  builder. 

28.  At  St  George^s  Church,  Hanover  Square, 
Ixmdon,  Alexander  Robert  Stewart,  Esq.  M.  P. 
for  the  county  of  Londonderry,  to  Lady  Caroline 
Ann  Pratt,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Marquia 
and  Marchioness  Cambden. 

—  At  Windsor,  the  Rev.  John  Moultrie,  Reo- 
Cor  of  Rugby,  to  Hariet  Margaret,  eldest  daugh* 
ter  of  Dr  Ferinisson,  Inspector  of  Hospitals. 

S9.  At  Edinbuigh,  Mr  William  Bisect,  solicitor- 
aMaw,  to  Davinia,  daughter  of  Mr  James  Mor- 
rison,  Leith  Street. 

3a  At  St  Rollock's  near  Glasgow,  Dr  John 
Coupar,  Glasgow,  to  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Chas. 
Tennant,  Esq. 

Attjp,  1.  At  the  parish  Church  of  Mary-la-bonne, 
on  the  1st  inst.  Hugh  Maclean,  Esq.  younger  of 
Coll,  to  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  Wiiliam  Robert- 
son,  Esq. 

2.  At  No.  1,  Dundas  Street,  the  Rev.  George 
Smith,  minister  of  the  second  charge,  Kilmar- 
nrck»  to  Jane,  only  daughter  of  the  late  David 
Hogarth.  Esq.  of  Hilton,  Berwickshire. 

—  At  Poctobello,  Alexander  BUekie,  Esq.  bank- 
er  in  Aberdeen,  to  Mrv  Margaret  Peterson,  daugh- 
ter of  James  Miller,  Esq.  merchant  In  Glasgow. 

~  At  Strathaixly  House,  Fifeshire.  David 
Blackie,  Esq.  writer  to  the  signet,  to  Margaret, 
only  daughter  of  David  Briggs,  Esq.  of  Strath- 
airly. 

—  [ift^'id  W»rsj;in,  Ewi,  tun^t-on,  Brechin,  to 
Mary,  nn]y  {Inu^hLef  t>r  Mr  Thumas  Hill,  book- 
irlltfr,  I<Alii]lnjf^h. 

fMtfft/.  AiSi<;«Nrse'sniuTchj  Hanover  Square^ 
h>^n']ttu.  ^'.^yU\n  Kicu  MbL*kw,fod,  R.N.  to  He- 
l^n  s.Miit.j.  'I'l'.'s.  i!,iU|j;lutf  of  ehe  late  Thomas 
thN.:'Tiii:iii.  J' ^  [.    ills  Uo^-3L  iJi^hness  the  Duke  of 

Vitrk.  ijii^t-  till:  tjri'J<f  awiv. 

—  At  St  Jsimi^*a  <  htircJi*  rtcrtadilly,  London, 
Jfiihn.  C'^peL  E:«q,  Df  RiiiM?ll  Srjuare,  to  Ladv  Ca- 
TttUD«  Bcttut;Iir[f,  uvond  il^uirhitMrof  the  Luke  of 
St '•"  - 


—  At  St  Georae's,  Haivyver  Square,  London, 
Sir  John  V.  B.  Johnstone,  Bart,  of  Hackness,  in 
the  oounty  of  York,  to  Louisa  Auguata  Vernon, 
seeond  daughter  of  his  Giace  the  Archbishop  of 


—  At  EdinbUMfa,  Mr  t— wel  Vincent  BradbiiTy, 
Sheffield,  roercfaant,  to  Miss  Sophia  Henrietta, 
third  daughter  of  John  Law  M*Clellan,  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  Esq. 

DEATHS. 

Dee.  14. 1M4.  Near  Ltunoeston,  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  Mr  John  Thomum,  late  of  Cormiston. 

Jan.  II,  1825.  At  Benares,  Bei^al,  CapUln 
George  Snodgress,  23d  regiment  of  Native  Infiin- 
try,  deputy-paymaster  of  the  Benares  and  Sagor 
divisions  of  the  army. 

Uav  23.  At  Kingston,  Jamaica,  where  he  had 
gone  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  Mr  William 
Welsh,  youngest  son  of  the  Ute  William  Welsh, 
Esq.  of  MosKrennan. 

June  14.  At  Paris,  M.  Grappe,  one  of  the  Ad- 
vocates of  the  Royal  Court,  and  Professor  of  the 
Code  of  Civil  Law  in  the  University  of  Paris. 

—  At  her  house  in  Lauriston  Place,  Edinburgh^ 
Miss  O.  Drysdale,  dauahter  of  the  late  Mr  Alex. 
Drysdale.  merchant  in  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Kilbride  Manse,  Ishmd  of  Arraa,  the  Rev. 
John  Stuart,  minister  of  that  parish. 

17.  At  Glasgow,  John  Ritchie  Wallace.  Esq. 

— At  Edinburgh,  suddenly,  Francis  Fraser,  Esq. 
Solicitor  Supreme  Courts  of  Scotland. 

18.  At  Duncanlaw,  Mr  John  Hay. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Wilton,  in  the  vidnity  of 
Hawidc.  the  Rev.  Dr  Samuel  Charters. 

19.  At  Bonnington  Place,  Mr  Franda  Taylot. 
shipmaster  in  Leith. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Archibald,  ton  of  Mr  John 
Johnston,  printer. 

—  At  Delvhie,  Amelia  Euphemia,  youngest 
daughter  of  Sir  Alexander  Muir  Mackensle,  Bart. 

20l  Mr  George  Stewart,  merdumt.  High  Street. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Susan  Hay,  wife  of  Mr 
David  Cunningham,  Jeweller. 

21.  At  AbertbDur,  WUlUm  Hercules,  third  son 
of  Robert  Ogilvie,  Esq.  Leith. 

—  At  No.  3,  Crescent,  Perth,  George  Seton,  Esq. 

22.  At  Kirkpatiick,  Juxta,  the  Rev.  Duncan 
Stewart  Singer. 

—  At  West  Linton  Manse,  Catherine  Huntarr 
only  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Alex.  Forrester. 

—  At  the  Manae  of  Auchtorderran,  Mrs  Mackie» 
aged  90. 

23.  At  Craigidands,  Jessy,  inlknt  daughter  of 
Alexander  AlUn,  Esq. 

25  At  Ldth,  Henry  Gutsmer,  Esq. 
26.  At  Annfleld,  Newharcn,  William  Jameson, 
Esq.  W.  S. 

—  At  Davenport  Barracks,  Lieut  William  P. 
Bdrd,  of  the  24th  regiment. 

27>  Henry  Malcolm,  of  Clapham,  Surrey,  in 
die  22d  year  of  his  age,  in  oonsequence  of  a  short 
illness,  caused  by  misplaced  affections  on  a  public 
singer  of  much  notoriety,  who  is  now  on  the  eve 
of  marriage  to  another. 

—  At  North  Chark>tte  Street,  John  Wilson 
Home,  Esq.  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland. 

—  John,  the  infcnt  son  of  Mr  Robert  Caddl, 
134,  George  Street 

—  At  )»  SaliaburT:Str«et,  Mrs  Isobd  Sharps 
spouse  of  James  Mullo,  builder. 

2S.  At  Ormiston,  John  MiUar,  St  John  Street, 
Edinburgh. 

—  At  Harrogate^  Lieut  Alexander  Graham,  of 
the  17th  regiment  of  foot  second  son  of  Lieut.* 
Gen.  Grahame  Stirlin;  of  Dudiray  and  Auchyle. 

—  At  Cromarty,  Mrs  Barbara  Rose,  spouse  of 
Walter  Ross,  Esq.  of  Nigg. 

29.  At  Pilrig  House,  Mrs  Anne  Maekintoah, 
apouse  of  James  Balfour,  Esq.  of  Pilrig,  W.  S. 

—  At  Ldth,  Mr  Peter  Hardie,  merchant 

30.  At  Wauk  Mill,  Musselburgh,  Mr  James 
ConnelL 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Ann  Madunuie,  relid  of 
Kenneth  Mackeoaie,  Esq.  formerly  of  Torriden. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Ann,  only  daughter  of  the 
late  Mr  Jolin  Armstrong,  Lu^on,  Dalkeith. 

31.  At  Kilmarnock.  Mr  John  Thomson,  of  tiie 
house  of  Joim  Thomson  and  Sons,  oarpet-manu- 
ftcturers  there. 

July  1.  AtScottthiU,  Caithness,  Captain  James 
Gunn,  Ute  of  the  93d  regiment  of  foot 
2.  At  Ola^ow,  Morehead  Loudon,  Esq. 

—  At  Port^Glasgow,  Mia  Isobd  Semplcb  relieC 
of  Archibald  Vouiig,  Esq.  surgeon,  Glasgow. 

—  At  Haddtaigton,  Mary,  daughter  or  the  late 
CapCdn  Thomas  Maitland  of  Soutra. 

—  Mr  John  M*Leaa,  ftsking-rod-aakcr.  North 
Bridge,  Edbiburgh. 


Deaths. 


COct. 


9.  AtCupir,  AlociBdff.iiifliiiCioaorifrJolm 
Altken. 

8.  Attn,  oTBcnrlek,  Mra  M.  L.  Giltt,  wifeof 
Mr  Jmmtt  Oilet,  lately  of  Greenwich,  Kent 

—  At  Edinburgh.  Mis*  Mary  Sarah  Grant, 
younfett  daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  Louis  Grant 
of  Anehamiene. 

4.  At  Ml  house.  Onwrenor  Place,  Loodoo.  the 
Riaht  Hon.  Lord  Lilford. 

6.  At  Edhiburch,  Mrs  Jean  Dninunond*  win 
or  John  Moneriefl;  Esq.  Na  7,  York  Plaoe. 

—  At  her  father's  house.  Salisbury  Square.  JaiM. 
MeoDd  daughter  of  Bfr  SUne  Ruthvep,  ScoVmsM 

8.*^t  the  manae  of  Gtedin^ir.  ^kMSULfttK 
Dkksoo,  wifie  of  the  Rev.  George  Hamilton,  ml- 
■ister  of  Oladsmuir. 


late  John  Dalyel^  Esq.  or  Lingo. 

la  At  (he  Rectory  House,  Quarley,  near  An- 
doTcr,  Hants.  Mrs  Agnes  Mtekie.  relict  of  Wll^ 
Iknn  Mackie.  Esq  of  Ormiston.  Kast  LothiaB. 

11.  At  Gleneam,  Charles  Husband.  Esq.  young- 
•rbCanMlh.  onWsbn  of  Charles  MM»,^, 
of  GiebMrd.  ShetflT-Substitute  of  PerlhsliW. 

—  At  St  Andrews,  Mn  Harriet  UiU«  vidoiT  of 
^■eipal  HiU. 

—  At  Crosby,  Charles  Grant,  Esq.  of  Barwood 
''       ,  Laneashireu 


IS.  At  Glasgowfield,  Thomas  Stewat,/ Jb^^of- 
Wesllbrth. 

—  Ai  Gnptriftidp  F^trwt^   Mr  Andrew  Johnston* 

—  ^\f  Jy,  F<.irUiStrveT.  Eliaa.  ycnitiE^'^t  daugtitrr 
of  M^  Jwit*  l>Jt]|*;,  wHrtT  (fi  The  <[|rnft 

^  At  hij  hottWp    mnhou»(wf.   Mr   Ro6cn 

—  At  h*f  hfrtj**.  Bmirn  Squai*!  Wri  S4rah  Cleg- 
ki«iD.  in  her  [iTth  yc4f, 

IS.    At  Ttmt   Al«uiiidrJn)i   CTinrVprt*-  tuutth 

**  At  Cupar »   MaTyarct^  yaun|?#4t  daitxhler  nf 
the  lair  Mr  Jr>hii  llHir>bri^|i,  i^triirH.k'rtL  of  Fi fe- 
ll. At  Ed^Tibur^.  EUeal>i;tlip  i^\de%t  daMiditijr 
of  ii*e  tatt  WiM1aifl*i«HI,  Kwj.  r*w(ti?r.ji{*nPfar  of 

t^  liiC  of  MpIIV 

IS-   At    EcflflltaTfllav  TtrnrTeffji  ^CfmraOy  third 
dftuctttef  af  Jijyia  Wnf ■Itiipv  Riq.  Ga>ffe  L^JbreeL  ' 
-"  At  Souihliar*  Um'd  Alexander,  f^i. 
IS.  At  V^ei*fdrth  rAfr,Tf^-p.  ^eaj-  LtiEh,  WUlUm 

--Mr  Jfihn  Miint.  4plrit-fl£iJ{^,   FleMUfiin** 

k7>  At  Edj^itmictfb.  ^ttH  SuMirt  C*-Amphc1l, 
ymifuf<%i  daughut  qf  i^ht  Mtp  HJuhii  Cunpb^iL, 
Eaq-  R«vi*rT-GirnC*fiil  f»f  the  t  itritnin*. 

-^  At  hii(  hmiiki^  in  ^t  JmhH*^  Si\\sti.Tf,  ^.nrniefa, 
the  Most  \uuir  u  iHLsiii  Uidiu<c:fti-«  tfi#tb.  i>u*(e 
of  St  ATlntiin  rfFtpdlLarv  fTriiitl  JTiltJonn  of  ^iig- 
tuiiV  in  tht!  ^Ih  year  ctiT  hll  «||«. 

IS.  A£  Brciugbjtm  MjiU*  l^d;  £ll(ot^  Haiishttc 
of  thtf  litEi^  4hd  txMti  nf  I'hp  r^rt^tnt.  E4rl  at 
UimOi  M  It tms  ttniAt .  11  a\lni  r;:h  pi  hi  r p, 

—  At  Kti.  M,  Rrnii|;hUm  J^^,   Edinburgh^ 

—  A I  linwupstffftk.  litJui4|  *TT  John  Rn*^ 
liurti,  l*tt  <?iMk  of  ifvrK*  io  flw  B^irack  DepAft- 
ni«iti  H.  n.    I  ^^ 

19.  At  C'reetthalt,  Ja^ne  KbKOft,  Sta.  t^tirt^- 

hi»r: 

—  At  F,drtibdrj{>i-  the  R0v.  Jjdhm  I4fif*f . 

—  At  UftMgt  SuwL^  KJjpbgrMli.  Mr  Thams* 
Rudcl^itiati. 

18U  A t  Mf eit  L)tif(»n .  Mt»  S^U of  ffTiit j^r-it^n . 
"3>  At  LJ»HLP>wi^  «>C  Kirli^Uly.  Mr  Alf;«jiritJKr 
Fhilff  m»  Subo^v)<lt>I  of  PLiKcnuiL 
M%  Ar  liC«dnn.!t^]r  At#t/tmi<r  GfMUp  Ilirf. 
.—  At   itoilumbttp   Fofftifsliirc,    David    H^Elafp 

£dt  Ai  ktelghtmi.  M^ry,  elHnt  riatiKhlPr  t^rWtl 
nam  S^wiiTt,    J£m\.  of  s»l&aii*  Si*(»tj   I.flitrt«ii.  . 
IfffiVtly  nf  InTeiktithinc* 


tS.  Attmfeotiltrr.  Johd  yMMBL  Mcmbtsy, 
aon  of  Mr  Moubny  of  Camhus. 

—  At  Dalswtnton,  Durofries-sMM,  tlnlidy  of 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ersklne. 

f&  James  Gentfe.  Bm.  late  of  Demeripnt,  m 
his  passage  twm  Trinidad  to  London. 

—  At  Kelfo,  Elisabeth,  fonith  daughter  «r 
James  Darling,  Esq.  _ 

27*  At  Grove  House,  John  Bonar,  Esq. 

—  At  Glenarbach,  DumbaKonshire,  AlexgiMlMr 
llnbertson,  eldest  son  Of  Robett  RobeKtaon.  lEaq. 
of  Prendcrauest.  _. 

.     9i  ^t  the  Bunk  John  Shaftdof  Amhan.  Bs& 
^  JPh  m>vfSv^^»  llamiltoa.  Mrs  Anne  Hn^ 
'  lA  MtifSf  jRh^rysoa,  fisq.  of  Sheriff&nUs. 
late  SherMf-substitute  in  Lanarkshire. 

—  At  St  Anthony's  Place.  Leith,  Margam 

l>rum.  ^ 

—  At  her  son's  house.  Manor  Place,  Coatas 
Craseent,  Mis  Catharine  Hamilton,  aged  63,  r«. 
llct  of  Daniel  Ramsay  of  Falla,  for  many  years  a 
merdiant  In  Edinbunh. 

'  iAhil&MSSk,  lUs  Loidsh^roanlei; UthflS 
camber,  1807,  Miss  Brunton  of  CoTcbt  Gaidaa 
Theati«»and  has  left  issue  two  sons  and  adaugbt«. 

—  At  Saltooats,  George  Cunninghame^  Em|.  of 
Langrtiulr. 

^y-  4^ m^buMh,  Dame  Sliabeth  Grahamt, 
fffltfti$^^n(>berlDalyeU.Bart.ofBinBs. 

Auf.  1.  At  Knole  Park,  of  apoplexy,  the  Dudh 
■Mitf  DArset. 

—  At  Albany  Street,  North  Leith.  Mrs  WrfM 

royal  anillery,  ^  ^^% 

—  AtDknancaB,  agbd  S6.  Andi^wr-tmiH,  gip 

TAt$t  G<!tmain%,  David  AndoiKnu'^^pi^nt 
Ortthiins.  aged  75r'  '      ^  ^^^   '^ 

f-.M  Thurasi,  Mr  WiUivp  M*UIUU  «M«tfM»( 

"^2\t'Atagowati.  Shi  Mf^aei  *h^  OtliMgjtf ' 
B^ti^  JLarA-Ut^ld^  ofTthe  eouvityof  ffoMjfl^. 
.5.  AtiLel^  Jj^U^ruMj  dai^tcr  of  Mr  Ifii^  ^ 

r~  Mhli  JMWia^  Atwi-woliy-I'UK»»,  A'tfy 
Bonar.  Em.  otlUmroecghMne.  banker  m  Edlnr 
bdrghV  m  the  TSui  year  of  ms  age. 

rr  Ather  House,  MUufl**  Court,  Mias  Ma Mfl^r 

hum,  .        *  . 

e  At  Awlerttofl.  Mr  i<ihn  Dutieaa,  iat«Mt6r  of  • 
the  j>ati:attaLiit»aiiTiiA|^  nuh-hibcry. 

"  At  Pilcig  ^tr«:L,  \VilIiji»ia  BcnnT.  iafant  son 
of  Mt  MoiiJt. 

—  At    Mantpl^Ucr,  Hurntsfity   Lmkb    Hit|il 

M.  At  niiELliiugh*  Mr*  F:UMbF(tl  (^i£i»M|«  «^ 
r^,   A[;E!d  !>  vrtr^  Wiiltit,  Only  ton  of  th»  lito* 

Juhn  kob,  £:A.sr.£. 

tal4ii^M  IUrlii[ui#d.  Vorkshife,  TrUCram 
Hfi^,  Esq.  B^^d  77^ 

—  At  ]t#r  ho*iH,  Char l(Mt|^  StH#t«  Ufa 
flnchanan,  ciMnt  44Ut$hE4^  o/  the  Litr  J^^nca  iSu-^ 

—  AC  nydp.  Itl»  af  Wi^lit,    ScT>Wli   LtQa« 

—  At  ?^».'puii*,  ^outhom  AiVifa,  "Mr  C.*nw<  RU- 
pAffldt,  sur|;i<yin.  R^Af.  tan  of  l^t  ^«VMf«>Ul|rii^ 
trit!k«  C'rTM^iii'PtiA'fu  UUbpjw^^     In  Jufi«  JV7hi.  a 


"^  F€>riM'«p  ImtatiiiM,  ^onc  nul 
iry  tJ'iB  K<]t<j.iniiJtimL  Seoi»tv  of  LfDilcai :  iJMlt, 
r.  Tlrown  JuM  MrKilpathfK.  lutli  of  bli  Mit^*- 
ly'si^lp,  l^icvrii^on  a  vo^nf^of  iitrvey >  emit  thr 
LubEfn  Ooajit  «*f  Alrtcip  "n^atr  tta*  vomRiffttd  of 
Capt*  VV.  1-.  W»  Owen,  vciLuute«R4t)^r  ivrvtan. 

li^si  or  Cu4mJ,  ^a^  iht  country  a*fi»ttivi.  They 
tiad  not  ;t»fiQ(.v«deU  f*i  U(;>  tiie  nTitr  *l>*n  Mi  !"»>** 
6*«  ftrll  B  vietjBipaiid,  i^oo  after  tht^H  Imdiait  K 
^puna.  itis  two  ciaiiv{saiiuui«  thsiM  hk  tintiis«4v 


'    '    '*f     •'  l^'^Alf^Bi^'JdTiirr  fiJlfuNVyntfaiuf  CoM/)aiM)»l^ff;^r^, 
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THE   ^OUMTBT   OUKATE. 
INTRODUCTION. 


The  ordinary  traveller  who  jcmrnejrs 
from  London  to  Paris,  and  who  is  not 
greatly  in  the  habit  of  diverging  from 
the  beaten  tracks, — who  neither  sees, 
nor  desires  to  see,  more  of  the  country, 
through  which  he  passes,  than  the 
fields  on  each  side  of  the  highway  may 
chance  to  present,  can  form  no  idea  of 
the  rude  and  romantic  scenery  which 
is  occasionally  to  be  met  with,  even  in 
the  southern  county  of  Kent.  I  am 
not  quite  sure  that  the  border  dis- 
tricts of  Scotland  itself  can  boast  of 
glens  more  striking,  or  hills  more  wild 
and  pastoral,  than  are  to  be  found  in 
this  the  cultivated  garden  of  England. 
The  general  aspect  of  the  country  is, 
inde^,  rather  oeautiful  than  grand  ; 
swelling  downs,  luxuriant  corn-fields, 
rich  hop-gardens,  and  exquisite  hedge- 
rows, furnishing  the  more  customary 
features  in  a  Kentish  landscape.  But 
Kent  is  not  altogether  deficient  in  what 
deserres  to  be  ranked  as  the  sublime, 
and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  inform 
this  wandering  generation,  where- 
abouts it  behoves  them  to  look  for  it. 

Soon  after  he  has  passed  the  race- 
course on  Barham  Downs,  the  way-fa- 
ring man  will  arrive  at  a  sort  of  bye- 
road,  which,  striking  off  from  the  high- 
way in  a  direction  to  the  right,  winds 
between  a  couple  of  fir  plantations  that 
skirt  the  extremities  of  Denne  Hill  and 
Broom.  Let  him  pursue  this  path 
without  hesitation.  It  leads  across  a 
wild  country  to  Folkestone  and  Hythe ; 
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and  it  conducts  to  the  very  glens  and 
hills  of  which  notice  has  just  now  been 
given.  As  he  goes  on,  he  will  perceive 
a  change  in  the  aspect  of  external 
things,  not  less  remarkable,  perhaps, 
than  any  which  he  may  have  previous- 
ly noted.  Cultivation  will  soon  end 
with  him,  or  if  it  continue  at  all,  it  will 
be  in  that  melancholy  state  which 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  plough  ought 
never  to  have  reached  those  regions, 
over  which  nature,  and  nature  alone, 
had  asserted  her  supremacy.  He  will 
see,  it  is  true,  a  few  spots  here  and 
there  broken  upon  the  side  of  a  bleak 
hill,  but  even  in  these,  the  plough- 
share has  cast  up  gravel,  rather  than 
soil  ;  whilst  round  them,  and  above 
them,  all  is  pasturage,  if  not  rankly, 
luxuriant,  at  least  abundant,— short, 
thick  grass,  such  as  grows  along  the 
sides  of  the  Ochils,  or  over  the  sum- 
mits of  the  Lomonds.  This  is  the  ge- 
neral covering  jof  the  hills.  Few  trees 
flourish  here,  and  the  few  that  are, 
consist  of  dwarf  fir  and  stinted  oak ; 
whilst,  ever  and  anon,  abrupt  preci- 
pices of  white  chalk  intervene,  as 
if  to  diversify  the  extent  of  green 
which  might  otherwise  pall  upon  the 
eye. 

In  a  pastoral  countiy  like  this,  it  is 
probably  needless  to  say,  that  gl<mi 
and  valleys  of  a  very  striking  appear- 
ance, run  in  all  directions  among  the 
waving  hills.  The  road,  indeed,  windj^ 
in  more  places  than  one,  along  the 
3Y 
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cronid^g  in  .of  gfMd-coter^  emio^Q- 
cW'il  fH^|i»^Id  of  pr<>du€iog.  In  g^ne- 
ral^.ill^  vnUejTfl  are  narirojw,  /rcsefa* 

th«'flDl}r^9i1)ftge;whi0h  grovi(»  to  «oi 
hidgbl  .ftfllQiMd  th^m,  ip.  (h^  foro  ^^l^ci: 
tb^ig^rvew  f  (But  Uiisy  are  often  deep  > 
it^V^j.heia  qomple  of  Jtuuodred  feet  er. 
nv>tetifxptn,;th<  ieve)  Qf  ;l))^  pttlMK^^n. 
i^H'tb^  A(iU«,Yrtkiol^  ^viaound  ikem. 
anHeLlflt^  |>«rh»i>s  the  samei  altUudo 
abwieibe^atofitliegawir..  II«,ttho 
iillih^4(0  :^l^.tiu«  DotifttxjtAt  as  ad- 
liititalteows.  DeawH),  U  recemmeuded  to 
clu^^oot  4he  Mgb  t  -ef  auvpnoier,  but 
ti^spriiigt  or  tb«  Ui\  of  tbe  ye(ur.  4^ 
iMigbt  iuA^s^ioe  iuit4  «ot  9ucb««enery . 
ilifsibJwe^ryQti  se^  thikn^  too  pkiu- 
ly>t}  0?eD.a  mo^otaia,  boweyej:  iofty, 
b«ip^butt  half  a  mouclalt^  wbea  yo^. 
c«i  dibtiDgqUh  a  bbeq>  up^  i^  s^nw 
mit.  Tb*  tnfcvdkv  «^D  iss  T^ally  iu 
earu^t  ih  ltji>ki|i^^  wut  for  tbe  stiUlituft, 

F^lki^C^n^  bills,  wbilj^tO^bCor^i  i>f  tula 
aoid.  tviit.vi  i»  ab^t^nd.  If  ibi^  UUnL  drive 
dif^ctly  in  kiii  ii&ce,  ^(>  much  tbe  106- 
^  $  but  fi4tliiig  the  luip^y  oceunouce 
o-f  ^ucii  a  sUniii,  kt  Jjim  *t.I*fi6t  &ti\ect 
%diity.o|  tLjck  IVfC-  X'b^v  vvheiJ  tUti 
top4  «f  tbt«  bill^  «k|9  iUr«ii4vd^  an^  tU^ 
Ifc^toTni  »f  tVe  giiiiJs  iffviiflblci  he  a^&j 

C9ckeoj  CO:  tJDi,  if  Ij*;  ffttity  Jiiiu^iiirf 
il«jt  &mo(»g  ^be  JofFiJij  <^f  Kt?ott  but 
ijliijaiiK  the  widest  ^jro<kciiQiii<  gf  un- 
«ilE|ri|tt»d  TiHAure, 

ftt^JMji^  tbe  W.ijiideydwbiphot'jiju^sbe- 
fcnf^.Jflu  «bkt4tiji.ayi«w  of  FoiJctWQw*. 

cJikUTcl^  ami  pa^maga  ^f  ^t  ^^Ipbag^. 

fWli^ii  %o  lh^  UiivdUif  t  apd  ta  ^@t^ 
4fap  ,tbi&£§  be  mutit  kbnudon  tbe  iii^U^u 
mik ,  Aud  ^  w^, V 13  ooDi^iU  urai^  ]  y  to  tb« 
li|^bt».  Tbey  iit .  ai  tbe  v^y  j^or^c  of 
a  deep  dfy?k  TalOi  jiist  wborv  it  stiiaii 
^;eud  iti  a  narrow  pasB>  ^hicbf  >v]ncl- 
i;y£  away  araund  tbf.'  C'lbovv  of  u  gr^^n 
hiU,auMaiicts  jou  kiiow  not  wt^it^tjr. 
Tbe  churcb  U  tiu  old  fi^Mbbue^i,  uua&- 
iUilitng  ^tTitt'tlir^i  built  <jf  ilime  fOMud 
ihiugI(}-Ei4<>uoi|  called  bouldtrHi  acid 
covLrtf^i  ofeK  wHb  ti\e  Ibft  giey-sto»e, 
wbicti  our.foicjfbthi^iK  if^i^re  iu  the  bu^ 
bit  0f  Vk$iug  ku^tead  of  ttSatat  It  b(>- 
lo£^  tu  |io  ch^»  af  arc bUec cure  i;bat^ 
eror  I  U  U  tieitbcr  JBnxot]  ti<^r  Gottiicj 
tkpugUi  iifi  pointed  arob^  in  t;be  doors 
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to,  be  found  bera.  There,  i^  no  steepU^: 
attfached  to  it }  ^  little  wpoden  bel- 
fry gMii^bich  h«^gs  a  singly  bell,l>e-.. 
ing  mnmt  l^x^T^s^t  QT^ ;  and  ;tlja 
eutixe  teo^pl^  including  ito  gallery,  ia. 
qipa)>l^  of  c^tainujtgj  p;r^id^  tl^ey  ait , 
cio^ej  perhaps  three  .hundred  people. 

Thi»  tittle  edifice  is  surrpHuded  by; 
a  i?hurcb-y»rd»  ivhicb,  forthe^^treijcie7;^ 
ly  ^oo4.tast,e  in  ifb*ph  it  k  prpjseivea,.* 
n^igbt  serve  as  a  model  to  the  ceme-; 
t«iei  of  inanj  oera  ais^p^c^  honsef . 
of,Gpd^  It  4S  hegMt  aj  a  i^roipdax).  (fi^T  . 
ing,  painted  purely  white,  ill  whidik- 
the.trayeUer,  let  him  vi^  it.vheuiiel ' 
mayi  will  j^erceive  neither  ^reak  xtcuTr 
dil^idatiom.  Four  gr^veltWi^s  rup. 
from  tt^  four  ^Qrneijs  of  thj^  fenee^. 
where  neat  gale« jare  suspeu46d  ;  and , 
midety^prrfilther  ej^,  in  .a  broader  waTk 
\vhieU  siirroffnds  the  church,  .itself.  A . 
few  aged,  yeW;*  are  S9at^er^4,  ;|.pp|w^ntr  - 
ly,  .%l;faudom;amqng  the  gnuyfis ;  an^ 
a  riow  qf  elinsadfi^s.tba^  aide.of  tW- 
square  ^i^icb  Wk  t(^ward5  the  TJiatrT . 
qge» :  But  tl\eire<are  pcgoispoufijmfw^ 
numentb  ivcne  y.^Q  spots  r^d  ^rount^^ 
aa  if  tbu  a^besi  of  on$  ouu  were,  t<>0,^ 
pure  w  be  uiirj<^k4  ^ith,  tb^i  aabei^ 
o^  iuii^tht^r  ^  ail  air  of  prjjuUiTft  csjuit* 
bty  J9  spitiudf  OIL  th^  cufitjiirjj  prer , 
tliij  f  lac*,  whcre^  if  ever  i« .  U  to  b#r 
suUghi  for  at  al},  it  Qu^bt  surety  D*, 
hn  fuuik'b  £veri  hund  a^d  foH>tf^t^il^^ 
aru  uiit  voiy  abundjuit  hi  the  ciintschr,' 
yjtrJ  cf  St  Al^^lL»lgi^^  und  iiucJi  a^  |^ 
pf^u*  iQm  k  tkc  rc:^tui^-pUcci£  of  f^$% 
ypbi>  fillLd  u^  higlier  nxi>k  jti  &t>cl«l^ 
%\kfKU  tb^t  of  gnii^r&  or  pilots  -w]^'^ 
of  wooden  croiiiC!£.  a  more  th&d  u$i 

pitfporti^ii  WLi/>L%  all  tjf  ^iucb  „ 

ta  be  ofgttCts  of  can.^  and  rs^acratigntc^ 
tih^jw:iabi9A9ff».  .;    ,..>.;.;     Mi.il.ni. 

^\uk  4Vf  e  j)ro^»e,to.^ftira^  a  M<k^f^^/^ . 
tb«e  l^bit^  aivd.d|fpq8i>icw«,pt,^M  i^, 
a.qoiwftiy  plaqe,^fom  tfee  decree,  ofjs^ 
pp^t  wi^cti  t^eyjpp.v[jl}Q  t)if  gMtTe|>,<? 
tWrfMibjpra.  ,When•mbo^a;cb^rp!* 
yard  tept,,.  as  ii  that  just?  ^es'criw 
am  apt  to  think  kindly  of  the  inl) 
tants  oftl^ft.pjirisbi  fw.fra  iunocpntj^^nd 
unviti^tediWjee.pf  peop);^  >  W]ij'eq,r,afl 
tiM5.wntp^ry,.^heiViill^g^  c^iurflhTj^ 
fQt:in»,xhe,,p(9i(^.,gi^und  for.ithek  jQhS^ 
4reQ  4  jw-hen  ^ts  .;fenees  J^re  ^  b^k^ 
4flwn^iwjii  thj&igre^Q  a<^*  tom^fipm^in 
JittJe  ipounds  j.  wJien  fta  iye,inmyh^5 
i^.  formar  pwj^ers^  (daote^taiil^  a^ 
tf  >th^  bW|pt)ei,.  i|fit,.b/  .^itnfi^l  ,„ 


imn] 


Mi>  ^^teilW^CMW;*  ^  jbUMkMML 


DflBi^^roof^  of  peMyi>rid^  pt^etont  them* 
•critic  in  tk«  ^lia^  tff  IdbhlM'  ctdi^iiitiy 

notdfv^tt  my^miwi  cFf  i6he  {^einttMiofr,^ 
tHk  the  M0|>lerttT^  dhsbltttDe  wad  «6iKU -» 

modem  «>ti«ty  klivt  ttiide'top  intipli 
piv:y^^^ffi  liktroog  ihiml ;  ^^^  ^^^t'  the 
fanttefti  tilre  gritKUo;^  i&bd  t^  th^  p^ii- 
sa^ry  ^maken  and'  dishbo^si.  %fd 
dottbt,  I  huwe  been  sbtsfet^M"  d«R:^Wd ' 
ill  thcHM  ecmcltitidQd ;'  tAi&I'  hifv^  unadk ' 
jDOta  f^8qu0llt}7  fimnd  .ci^tt  to  b^  odi^ 
rtct.  •  '  ■  '."•"•1  "•''  ■  •(  ■-:•' 
Divide  ^lAy  b)^  its  neat  gnrdett' 
fifon'i  the  irestem  side  of  l^echurthw 
j^n],  stHTids  the-Ti«nlge4iO'Uffe,  lebt 
▼erj  itipt^entaftrre'  of  ¥\xit  ^og4lifa 
vic«^e9  were  woiift  to  be-in  thb  da^i 
of  mir  ^rteat-grandfat/heM.  if  i^'  a  botf* 
t^Q  of  one  9tG¥y  bigb,  eontaitHn^  two* 
l(h;1e  parlonra,  a  kitohen,  and  a  few 
dbtcts  on  fthe  grmttidAfioor  ;  ^ilsi 
three  excellent  garretir,  render^  mot^' 
cohiinodions  bj  the  9t6n^  idndonfs/ 
ftmtish  aH  the  dormito^  t;on^dered' 
necessary  for  the  fcnrily  ^«ti  huMM^ 
rx«r.  Of  it*  parlours,  indeed,  ihflt 
llttlfr  greettHroom  which  )eok«  iHUy 
the  igarden  behind,  it,  ^ttit>aratiyeiy 
leaking, a modemiiddition '*  whi^Bi a 
2(mg  waih4iotite,  or  seulte^,  hft»  like^ 
#ise  been  tackedkm,  of  late,  to  one  of 
die  gables,  mote  as  a  matter  of  eon*^ 
▼Mence  than  of  ornament.  NeVer^ 
fhieiies^  thegenei«l^t>p^ninceoflfha 
ihansiMi— with  its  tiled  roof,  its  wteHii 
white  a9  the  drilled  mow,  'except  in 
^lOee'  parts  where  they  are  Covered 
wHh  jessamlnie  and  china-roses^iv 
green  entranee-doer^  omamented  by 
iterrow  witvdow«Ughle  -cm  eadi  fide, 
and  its  little  leaded  ca8e«ieQifl--H[5iAtiflol 
fKil  to 'attract  the  notice  of  him  who 
lovts  to  think  of  relig^n  as  the  parent 
df  peace  and  humility;  and  of  Hs 
tieacherft,  ^ot  t^  tniniirHngf  %4^' chii 
^eat  itnd  tiii  titled bftll^ IviifA;  IktiU 
$jblH\Hi  an*  ieMAHile  t^Wekhei/B'Miil 
lb  Vlitte^  «ff  heifirj  id  'thisir=  »%HfA  'cMi; 
M^ttioni.  '  '  ■  •"•  -'""J'  'J  I'l'^  "i^- 
^'  In  ferMt'ketfpidg't'lvtehiilihe-^ii^ 
^d'bon^ructSltybof  ihe'h>Mik,^al^iM6 
gMirtde  by  iMiik*  iflfs  nitti^etittdeff. 
fMrt  AMP'  n^'\»3<t«tiif>i%')ii#DS,"^'4i&ii 
tlutf  as'  t<y  ^«tM  ihe^  %oriMttiH  attett- 

r i>f  it' bt^u^  df  gttrdi6tM^te''hili^ 
%^Mm'^SwiA  "^tinin^  'Md,  Urt 

(Wet«l9«>>etar'tll^'tadtil>^i<iii 

|4^4>dd#  eMfan^  tfM4^ 


witfdh  giVd  the  lttl)»  't>addodB/(«iid'' 
ineJotfe  Ske  gitMUlt,  hbete  bromgltt  Croat' 
afttf.  A  meadow, H}ontMhiiing,p«riiApS|^ 
three  aeros  of  4iitnd^  fMins^ftynoe  «b#^ 
glebe  mi^  Cbe  >do(httin-  i(ff  <  the.  vieati} 
It  Deschdofiy  hi^oii«yatidi«tt>itbe«ighii 
<^  Uhepat^nagH';  tmiy  h  ikrn»wi«tlipl^ 
wlndhik  ¥ottm#  the  iefft;  it^joki  4h«r|;a^^ 
deti  wi«h'lhe^^hUrck''tak'd  f'andatts'bftc 
giMr  b)r  hii^elMi^toifteii  haWiiAorti4i«dgi^ 
wiiiieh  ii  nenur  8fifferedl4d>e!«M9dt^ 
height^idf  fonr  fe«t  from  the '^fotimd^^ 
In  the  Kientte  of  thra  liedger,  tfrid'^idU 
reetly  opt^tlte  io<  th«  doov  tof^^llMr 
bdOM,'  k'  a  green' ewfatg'gM^;<>n»ymf r> 
ing  which,  and  paesi^  through  tli(4i 
meadow,  'yon  oome  to  aitother  HvAn^ 
hedgo^  dmwn,  at  the  distaoooof  pei^ 
baps  ^i4romy  fbet,  otii^Iy  ^roiMd  tb^ 
Weara)^;  Wi«Mn^this  i  belt^  bf  :««i^ 
ntiine  Sngiieh  thMtblM^  4i<<M$%  M^ 
burntims,'  ^gii^der-rose^<^  moiintaittfi 
a^h,  aiMl  4H)erts,  is  fMwtedy  <«rht«li> 
overshailow;  (m  ^eaoh  sid&^a  grai^eW 
wttlk,  -and'  om4>osohf  .the  oottago'iftil 
their  green  ¥^j^b.  '  On  she  Mi^^i^m^ 
ever,  the  belt  •swells  ott^  into  ei9ittl# 
thicket,  coneelJilig  th«  istahlo,   aMi 

^ow  Boveral  UiMlv  tree*,  eftich  as  the 
fir,  the  beech,  and  the  |>opIar  ;  i^hilo 
bebmd  the  tiii<tk€t  h  a  little  fi^h  ^nd^ 
hiivinga  wdl-triniraed  ffrHsswiilk  cat-^ 
ried  round  it,  and  sereml  eJt^gant  w«ep^ 
ing  wHbwi  Jropphig  their  tresse*  int* 
the  wAt«r,  8ncli  dre,  properiy  ^pettk^- 
ing,  it*  iikasuro  grotindSj  tiid  if  to 
thi^  be  (LddtH  ft  kitchen  gurden,  ^ffcll 
tillod  with  »ppfeand  plum  tre^s^  nnd 
bi!i€ct«d  bj  a  i>rr»ii^  tvirf-walk,  on  each 
sido  c^  which  grow  rMes  »nd  byi^ 
cioths,  Rnd  jiliei  of  the  vnlhj,  *rSfh 
violets  &fld  blue  beUs,  afid  here  and 
there  a  bftj  hoHy-hork— a  tolerably 
cofre^^t  Tioiion  will  bo  formed,  t^^n  by 
snch  II A  tie  vet  have,  tind  iiev^jr  ^^y 
^>eh^LJld  tli€  plao©  itj^lf,  of  the  utifiiMi- 
ming  vlcitrhg&  of  ^  Alpha^.  ■ 

lb  tiiis  »DcIudd)rJ  ^tjiit  d<»eU  F(*r  fiH- 
toen  yertrst  one  of  tho  most  kiftd-hc*rfr- 
ed  mid  pionA  fndiiridiidN  tjf  wWiii  Ibi 
church  of  Mfiglund  bn*  CftUStj  t*)  1:»mi!*t 
— of  him  the  wnrlJ  feti^it  mifhing. 
Like  other  men,  he  ww  ambit bwi* Of 
fatiie  whi>u  h4  tir«t  AtAix^  irito  Hf^, 
hut  m !  s  ftkftu  Hen,  nei  t  her  ri^  i  n  (^n  U  c  li  flt 
imcotumiiM,  tai^;^ht  hirn  t<t'Curb  bib 
ambit i(;n,  and  ki  ficerk  f<ir  bapiftjMi^ 
frtjt  in  ehii  w4rW,  but  ifi  4  Veltct, 
It  is  to  him,  indeed^  in^ff  th4ii  C&  a^ 
^h4r  p«ri^/  Him  «b^  vk9aHi^i#^0t 


m 


wgiftjCNOfcy  Qmrnm  ^. 


im^. 


#i^c9tf)77ipQA^  tWffaremeff  tvrhkikaiiiii 

f(ifiMP^«y  jOiewt^iqafkhat^  fail  p»ttdi.<^ 
4(91)41^1  ^i)^9iil{,-rri^n(i  ib«  jlife  of  t^ 
^ud.:Mfas  Kiot,  gn»f^%  iji^drontfrmti 
.|haf^tfi|[o4heitc\iTMtev-.U^ih*8  skoteh^ 
imj^g^r  the  JtiMt  ftm^  sombre^  jt}. nf^ 

ji^vft  4ial(!9ii  a-  fttater  hpld  «poa  his 
mM  .ij^s^n  mhji^aU  of  i^  ii£}hjii«r  j»»- 
tore  ;  and  that,  Ilib|iiik(  Ike  detail  i^ 

.uliAkn^Mf^  /\VUUaw8,,4b^  sulo^^ti  .'ef 

,iiK)A«  in  ib^onth.'  NYal^^ .  ivhoso  |>re^ 
^i0ftftl,iiti^<wJ8ti'Ji«t(]«v|<iedsir4r  .«)aUk»d 

ai^di  op^or  of  i^  ^vif«;  aod  ftwna  gihA- 
4retr^  0i/tik«Jatt9h,Ab;nai9«a?raf.the 
a«lt2fe6^<M3rf(Mi</^eftt8,  the^ij^iirl  ^yiUs 

- J(lbQ«l»i. in  (Ui9  old  A^K^.bc^.fiitWtict; 

^KAgUib  «tlevgynl«D,  badifoUAd.  it  im- 
,|iififl^h)e.ti>ioiwvj).tUl  hi^i^as  ooosidcr- 
i(lbl7  ailviail^efli ^^ ^^^' •  *  ^'^b«r;  ba Bor 
n^ifiiisifd  nweijiqi^Ninf  any  noble  a<m^. 
lliJiio.Mi^a  t1|«i  i(kugkt«r.df  a.rclcir»din»- 

.tftiitotftveiuf  at hugMni^.Qi  aotMsidBs, 
.  ilidio-ibad  4U  ifoHowed  i  fchei  ivtofeMi^o:  io 
.(wiiiotilhe  vfus*;k^i>»^<eduoiated  i\  4ad 
.;|yht»;  h«iii  s«iccb4!d«d,  ^onetaHjr'  Aiilyr 
t'libiiiy/orJ  fHlry  -^flaBs^  *ipf*<ftotUw»bip, 
:»uk>i  obtai»iiii9<son«'-.ftnftl^  reatoi^jy  <vr 

Ip^^r  fftitiira^;  fioiivritbfe  Mtthop  of  the 
diikiotsci'iir  fi  om.thboellegeB  Of  whuSb 
.  ^1^7'WbremeiiibeBa.: ->>  -r 

^/!  uMc  .Wiliiiaqtty  Hkei  ^btit  cf  i  .nj 
jBMMb  r«t{Mcted  ifriebdv  naa  AnioQg>ihe 
c^AiimbttB<»l  l^biflo.MrboBe'tioDafitws  iRore 
ifc«ii^o4«d/upoiiithto!Ji)9{UMU(j.^ 

For  five-and-twenty  years  he  had  l^ld 
ca^fdfeiH^bi^iii  JcHU&fjCMWgfti'Oitiford, 
■lib  1vbkli>ihQili»MO£.eo»7Uidliljr«Ad 
ogood>ibMnKMir,.)iioToile  \wat^BMn  g(ted- 

^vovTcd  siuleOBmial!  thao  ht  -^  utd 
.tftd  baobtaliiiedjike  «iif«at«DBilH|iiio«l'a8 
Tiiob  Mbckajtook  i  Ufi^dHT^  'M^^pRtav 

\r   «     ..-n    '♦//    K    ^r-ff     --..  ,1.7.,/  •  • 


4mi«9r{^«^  ikflMadiiliinbfafoii 

fsAtti8l»tipQ'''<kfeBdflr'jitbaUgrj  i»p<miifc 
lifb«fti^tjrf  •cmgh^7jieTfitf|.:ia«  kMwibo 
•MUMditi  lYbe.iiDQHiq«€»ee[#afl({ftliAt 
•w^Mi^at^  tbt'^e  t»f  #^ai^tgr^iura^illia 
Mortbyixnai  fioyad^flf  o^tto^lriagoiit 
Aiii.opti«r,  wadl  bMBf0lf>^e9tbyv:iap|»- 
foled  to^fttldl .«'  vloying>  t  >^fi0^Qme»lf  lof 
4i€V«  tJwrtj'jroanr:4taatfi]i|:iMf)l^^ 
tod  to  i6«iap^'{thQ  ooii^bild  ftiif  nMHa 

bmd  wftthbflay.7i:4eb|0^'.but'..ri(»itebt 

-pf/BsmAnf^  Otoney  f^niaffii  ^iJdefoir 
ftbeie1tfpo«id«  aitcbdaalkaupda  tindiio- 

ltiMy;up9a..tho{i^jiikoftt/^  ih^^Hn- 
fcvtof  'flind:  iU%  pvMiMo  of  ndLieeofi^ 
His  prefovmfuit^ritirat.  oaAJnltofrovBf-, 
mfced-bieibly  iA'.'tbAilkvig^a  mkk9> 

itmd  th«  prw€iioft[«'iiAe0fOT:ira8^ikWi 
mote  9efiiotiableibanJil;i«ii(t|ire8obt; 

-00  •  he  4)0]tonad  •tta«BlyMg^ij«MaariM«i 
ii;  f^iendv  Hn^'wont  iwhb  jtba^vuvi'ki 
kia  p4ck»t  te  many  a  visi^iibad  tetlaiie 
pQs6e9«ion:<ofjb4ai>etmfioo4i.< ')  -(-  '*d 

' :  .Mrsa  IWiUiainii'ibtftuiKV'iTbftQbaw^l»t- 
«d  >  lto<  ;two  ,'hutodrodi  iftodc  fi%jr  I  poiH^a, 
baitJiyiBuffioediiio  ftiniish  ihft/pteBOi- 
age^abd4ioi  {iuitobMOisaefecoantfiieactaB, 

. b(>dii/  lipid^oist  and /«M«>M i«eit5  oariii- 
idene^  ipdUpotHnHi^l^lK)  Qbe  mcibotialicb- 

j  tqfUi6hm4fi  ti ,  r  i^Tiuh  >  go^  rveetor  \  9t^ 
oordifigly-ibogaiii  kia^  vedrdad  ^^iirMr, 

'  M(i(^oiM)  •  pott.  «ix|Miiao;  ia.hitipunaito 
defray  the  daily.  i«oiil  <Kf.^uteMpuig : 
Aiadfhoao^  lof^i  bofore.liitbe-da^4feine 
mftuiid,  4iti«..#iiithtotid  <>f(.tb/e  ^rooa^^a 

,i«f  <bi»jro€^ory.MI«  «l)8«lottdjfifglraaMill- 

i.«d  ito  moot  lowntioli  AxponNM,  •:  Ant 

iMb  'WUiiaioif  wafxfaoo/.  gMd*^awtftd 
>f(ad.'tDO  tboughtl&ss  ilo  regard -Ihta. 
jAa.:sQaft  <al  itb«ttQatiipo^i9»6iicaQMirin 

,  itboon  w^ifB  prtid^a^iljrit^datrf;  >^«fen'  «k!&- 

,  {diM>v$»;aind;t,bfriM<leNaEW<  i^  iho  y»*r 
I  iiir4eomiiig  i  Wtgei  pa^wodi  An  ^thoit^f/cif 
Abo''y«ati>fK^odlngib«Mitbb«ntpiiooiii«d, 
.Apoa)  t;jiW9ii4.<  ri^<  4hk.:mail9»'<'th«|ra 
itniA.  onoi  da|(  ittMOV^ilry  tiiiroe  ibutKbId 
flMidi<rixty-§fft^»t';ibfi  itetiUfa.p€t«hi«h 

vho  oouid  )H)aol  of  boi»giikac>with.^be 
.ivbsld  ;i  and  tbore .  lrti»>npt /onahouria 
.the  bOureo  of.  twoltne  'loog.  .mcii4b3» 
.frbto  iioj^ouli  *ni^  »£lim  thai,  he 

•  .Both  >Mr;  Md  Mm  tWifllama.mre 
ihomvfet)  blM9ediwilih4blut:ealiMieMx>f 
i:t6mpeiv>tiribioh)hitulap(^  ibMn  .firam 
^«btft(M^tiiig].«nla»i  andfinami  ^ixdwifelir- 
iiiig  a.  iptotan^  )«iiu<f**^^  ^7  4^yifirf«r- 
/<»QiiMi9'ptyiiig'aQtof«tent)&  ,.Q«fii^ 
:  Homaily^'  indeed,  iAlie.latilicir/i.ifiuHVha 
«Min«ir  fouB  yjmmtiUjAamiih^  Mm 

-<••"•*   •  i-^i''*  'M'l.  d^'Tv  ta:ja' 


WMiai^fff  wfiu^^  #^T<b^t« 

^fhAnif^hM,  though  >pttr6' ito^i^iy- 

^^rfym^n>^pds8M«di  of  HMkibJf^Ms 

Milk^lSi  oiit  f(if  ifefeA  .  '.'.'iJ  i  ^''^.  ,  =-'!"■» 

Not  ^'frbfiff  the -r^sl^dMeyf  4fr 

iWiliiaiiM^  dwiU  « -«iia6W  'lltd|f  ii^4;he 

-ilaia^ter;  litfhabiUd  a/tnei^  'dotMj^, 
fiub4  Mibswtk^tif]^  ^'ftctittty  '^itlMOl, 

betkt'of  irhej(M»ilh)-  hf^>\9tt,'\fvA%k 

AbMferaiiH  ^  <^^tl«;  J^deti^H^aod  ^t^ 

•4y«]ab(i'«KtfffittieeIf^ui«  0»nitildl^, 
;  tM  tnodt  <i^BMti  ^etikr  tttku^^ 

4ur«i  <iiM6ftittdd.  i^Sto^^wi^  diel  J0^ 
vi^iriviii^tstiiMl  ^f  ^^CCAfsiiwliahkd^ftli, 

?i74gs0ui^of  ainfacwd«  V  Ofrii^  thereftxre, 
.-^th^iBiMil  iioKioils  «tfr4  laid  b«ef»^MI»ft, 

(ed  baintly  i^tK)(ilii0rtp4^«y«r  to^Hbiviem, 
i«tioep^  that'it  woiikirr4«  ^Udsedito 
* phM^td'A>r tberftt  litis, oiirliAch  et^rfle 
'«oiil(l«ot  biiti^bserte^td^imtflieDdiid 

bjrt'ifhigt^  httiri''B?t«e9cn>M*^WIf- 
tiluihnMfottiU7ii«&dHrtiiit'  i6f -rMrs-J&vttbs 

an    iotimate  acmMtnUuiM  «iib«isjtod ; 

^.sikdKl  litdt|^t?>«bo\f«ji«»iti^gb^4iaTe 

ob^0ii   aothinvtJkdyiWdii-Miiti  dMkwt 

o«nd  4wij«aw:«UaMiatwiil^  (>b  tbdipiorts 

»^i«bnui$|&iy/^i  MA  abcniscoUied  tdlkeep   -^  ilbvakwik'  fViildrnJdHtf  >tpw&MiiP4Hidi 

-itMvb»fyfQradtoitoitYipp$vt;6<^i^  f>0%bt««»lKi5«M,^e»hi8ifaclMifdecNii- 
-I4»tat(^i44^ft»n^i0ie)iiaad4ii*  1^-  ied>i<; qaeosMury  thatyhe .liwrtdfirdmmo 
-fidf^,  «ltaoal«d<itintb0Tnii4sfci»fiiMoi-  l^tv College;! IttVaB^sbiltos  btxtdraib^ 

ment  with  their  future  fortunes.  bj  far.     Yet  there  wm  a  keenness  of 


jwd$t9irdbl^tMlhMiifts  ^rMitac^iw^ 
oserUriot^  Itfi^iivnMifllifeyRMid^tiiie 
jiiiiEP4|er  ctitoti^hiitf  exffebsesjiitt^'iitvlkr 
oilMlt4i4  taigfedr/WY^WmetVngiftr'^ 
^tAdii^ki'>4]a«i}toi^^odld  blit»teu»- 

^oilfl  loi  ithi»  Ikto  d"  tiM  webd  toanc^ifianftM 
*<^y<<^*<i^^flHn«ddta9  aw^iqipiielt 
^ilBt'dn^ji^C^fidenbe;  >irlii^h  ittev^#phb 
-mfEAfiMeafi  4lbebtigl&t«ou8  tiAii^^or  mf- 
otttaibii  bhfldrsn  toiib«w«h»lr'br4ad. 
-itt'intB  UkeMe  itrtoasiii*  ivloh  ^him, 
^tliili«aie)iOle«g5^4airerJitd  vfgiit  homd- 
^tablaM  tetttoes  for  thebr'^AiAiiikls 
-oubfof  4h9'^piiMNleda}^  tbebiH^o^. 
•«^We  «i«  flte^i^Mds  ^tthe>  poor^^^  ^d«M 

ke^^^^bd  '^soolttiy^  lini  all '  iU  bramibfei, 
,ifiB»  /tw^ulkr  ciaims  >  ttpow  '  Uid  <USe 
(Oiiayt  nb^)  «x>  li W  ^uDBOcUbfy^  i  bdbaiiBe 
iiyjUkimdiiig«^)6tieisdiy  ioMfqotirte  kteh 
tdav-^xuiighbbilvsi  ^^  ^'WtAhdfvw  '^from 
i<h«brithii«^e%i«k»pi%  whidi  it-ii^  our 
ndut|f  td- ritt  ewn  Jiir  ^i«r  hoiin  *t  hi- 
t>Mt9(t;t(whi^tr'l«i/ttuitOer4  ^Ht^rit^, 

he  who  comesihotpitcelyifbi^irundiilisi- 
-M^iOir«iu]^rei0od«b]y  «ip«ldt  <Vbfl^ 
,i^MrMd»iU!'^i^  Hfdihoivitiods  will  t^ 
•tinnihivMigbi^twith  o(hbfifr.f •  '  P^a|is 
(4ii0'«>«ttli^  >]:itet^eiMh»iodi  hte-id«as:ini 
-«kwse  iieadt«oiii<e>wbftt(  toe  ^  jibmthis 
•4nr4ad  "Tiew  ^  «b»ldfi^t4«f  »  ^«h 
-^eitJwere  i  ^onreot U'and }  thejrt  iak^  I 
tT«4)l7eMi#e'to  9ft3<  0ii«artkiti4d>«d  this 
ohoni'<bT"^(^ '  trtflfo^  iBiajorittf*  of>  >1m8 
:  nnidb^mndei'dd  hMiln^nf  i^  .  ri  i' 
oaijiWbe^  '*tiich''  mhp^  hJB  i  atolrabt^'tM- 
elltoi9i9f  tbln>Mt  iiiiqMHliirejMiny.tbtfibe- 

hMittki^'^lm  wftndeiiMg  b««g4ki)K8  dbbr 

nftittlrainoii^  M9<()(W«pMk  h^  ««»a^fti- 

i4n4  oH^^  hiiir«tyM>ifiea<i^flindhiB be^, 
^^w«rei)it  t4iQ)<MMt«nai|d3<^4tll.who  <hofte 
,i^irbit(ibii  ld«i^n;^!^ti»g{of^  cbebr- 
9lblJai»dubiii|^pi^(j«eii^rainMftV  tooji4ie 
Ift^ytia^PUkh  ndvoddM  tf  Wbatis^^tttl- 
H«di4^^bp«0ia]bl«atidwea,Uhf^«^ighbeur- 

ntmuvtiertfaiidiciriflvatedi  tnindieadvr- 

^H^^ifaim  Miall  ^be^  ad  bgiteoaHle  ^vdli- 

')4alit^J  itlFi^  x;j^  kliMfttovjr  o6iJBr?e 

hundred  pounds  ■B«ratimib;<'Waa<^e 


they  IcnewTiot  the-  li^P'nttufe  of  thlj 

it*i<>y  (rf  «!g*it^ii,  And  af  giri  of  ^xteen^ 
i#ho  tttet  every  d^y  '^lih  all  'tlw  tttrt^ 
a^rr^d  eoiafidencer  of  vHUdhoed,  kttohtV,: 
— *bat  thei*  love  waa  dHTetetit  in  kbd 
fWHS  tfaftt'  wbieh  tlie  one  felt  !^  h«r 
ottlr  jMLWirt,  tlie  <M*ifei*fdrM«  imrfetrtu 
fM  his  sirter.  It  it  the  motoeot  of 
pAa^Dg; 'wlrieh^  ki  atHsh  eaiet,  dMrK 
ges  the  truth,— nor  1%  there  a  i^oment- 
ih  all  «»e  yeari  ef  ow  after  existence 
itMWe  wiidfy,  and  yet  purely  idelighf- 
fta1,'*hart  that  m  whitshthe  discoreff' 
i^  fiHt  ttHide.  Totmg  as  they  were, 
Abraham  and  Julm  eiehang^d  toW^' 
of  eternal  fideJlity  before  the  last  eti-' 
brace  wat  given. '  Thete  yoWs  were 
rie«ver  btofeen,  yet  they  weite  toeter  ful* 
fined. 

'^  How  often- 1*5 my  j^ettrfHetid  «bo- 
fc*h  te^nao  of  that  hour !  **  I  had  K(^ 
dern  fiire^dl  to  h^  itttither/^  be  Wid, 
**lnid  wH«  |)M{)arinj^  ^to  deiftie  iame 
bylidia,  when  the  suddenly  ttxmed 
a;way  from  iMe,.and  Vjukted  the  rootti.' 
r  fbllenved  her  itMttintly,  and  fcrand- 
hisr  leaning  again«t  the  palbg  wbieh' 
c^haligs  the  bh)ok,  amd  weeping  \Ath 
iietfy,  it  Waaii'WflBereneertettingitf 
October ;  the  withered  leavee  were  1y^ 
kvg  in  ^ritidei  on  the  path,  andth^ 
f»w  wM6h  ^ill  idHing  to  the  branched 
orerhead,  W^rt  ^sttii  and  'yellow,  atid' 
riistlediadly  a*  the  quiet  tAr  iiibved 
tfteite.  The  inn  had  «et.  hut  dayi^ht* 
had  ttoty^  phis^  aNray.  Oh,  I  cittt- 
ito'paint  to  you  heif  Wok  *t)f  agony; 
wW§ft  llii*t^y  arm  tdt^ud  her  w<ibt 
rtiidi^geirtiy  prewiiygf  her^Wt^h^ditr 
liiibe,  ttiurtnuted,  What'  IlroUid  'ftcJt 
afieftV;  tdtti^/Oiiti^  4baUt  totofbi^  and^ 
iki^elr.^^Hti'teai%'W%*fe  fk>Wih^'me 
ft%ta'^  b«i*«^r^efe,  Wn^'tbWe^ 

ft««h^  'Watf-'irf-'^^tirtf^ht^;'^*  pTtrteWwr; 
j^nJt,'  i«iW^ktmstfa;'*'ydtf  wfli  t^kt^' 

«tt(ei'tH«k  df'n^'^tM '1  ^am^^dhfe' 
atilli  Wj^u  f8Ht)W;<)<fr^i]fHtfc  mnf^^ 

d^'iitWid^tl|*t'lit«^ " 

mikiHim. !  v^'beiidi^ 


my  return.*    I 


wfH^^iU  thM  W«di^4k*%hitt'ttMifa;'^ 
be  tcy^rtie  'WhMl  -yod'  aH("9«ii^^''4IM« 
tMA|(,^eiblngiJ  i^Mw*m^*ef^*Mm 
tbetiT,  I  wiH  ii«Ver.<«i«  a<}W^  "wMft'' 
wi^hat«r0^efbdQ  sal  «o«et^*tai  ;fb*f' 
returtii*  ft  war'theh,^e«ln«ibued  iMc^ 
<<tka>e  I  Mt  ho#  pMi^itely  i  fo^'^ 
her;  imd  fftkeik^  for(4fhe^'^rM^<tiriM,¥»L 
spoke  t6  lifer  df  letii.  'Fteltt^thtfl^  irfi»^ 
i&ent  we^#ere  "h^itrothtlart''  O  ^o^^O^^ 
dod,  h<>rValhly  r  ^      -i.u^j: 

Abraham  and  mydelf  etfteiiMl  O^^ 
lege  together.  '  We-wei^tiiatiAeiikMtl 
on  lAie  satM  dfety^-^^e  attended  Ithb^ 
eiitue  feeture»— we  hekmged  to  Ih*^ 
sattte  9et-^4tnd,  goi^fbrwto^  i^gBltitf  ^ 
ia  our  aieaden^icsl  •eour^,  ^  ^H/HHtit' 
&ott  etamitmtidn  on  the  eamWmortfiHg^^ 
atid  'Ott'  the  Bftmie  nioitmig  IbOk'^ettt^ 
(legree.  Proitt  tbA*  period  ff&ti&f^ 
WhoHy  l69ft  sf^t  6f  each  e«h^,  %}mi^i 
o^r'^ifffereht  walln  '  itf  Y^  ktfp«  ^^ 
genendly  aoattt  bUt  the  hVtelisbUMf^ 
Whfeh  eould  tt6t  be<eouti«uie^  i°'(*^^ 
son  was  cotiMantly  niahitbltied^MM^ 
ter.'  Bence  it  i«,tih)ltt^  though  W^'M^ 

rktiAted  before  his  oMMuBitt  ^tui^ 
was  not  kepi  ignotaivi  of  lh^rii,-«M^ 
am  noN^  enabled  iK>^detRkAHb«i&  i#^^ 
oi^er  in  which  they  eccutted.;  '  -^^  'o* 
'  It'hite  ^»0!iaetiiMe«  beiin  d<yuhle#i^hi»' 
thef  aik  eariy  «t«aohiuetit^h«-er  W'^ifoi^ 
d  Advantage  to  a  y6uth,  #hb  tkHn/^ 
mlake  his  way  Itt  the  woWd.  IVAr  «ye 
own  pmt;  I'  aiir  detiMedly  ef  ^pitifbir/ 
thaf  ¥f  hit  kffeetidnd  be 'pfep«rly4N^ 
stowed,  such  hit  eceorrence  it  iAfiHtf^ 
ftdV^nta^us  t6  him  t  and  the  eaAcAif 
tfiy  poor  friend  fhHy^  jtMtHies  m^ili^ 
adhering  Hy  that  opinion.  Thett^  <^ 
»  difepdtfitioto  int^firnalty  gay;  Ahfalbffii^ 
Williams  uever,  during  the  ^fttfe^ 
oeUtne^of  his  college  lii^d'  iWnint^tl^ 
ftivDies  and  e^tces^s  of  whfoh  moM-bf 
hh  ^mp^nlont  Wdre^iriltyt-^'^M^tfitff^ 
he  WM  either  Diggai^ly  ot  pMimMi^^ 
tm.  '  He>than>livSi  hio^e^liko'  li.||^ 
t9«t^^'ifllatt%e  ;  4iur^^  %M  V^l^ 
gi<^of '^ifitMneM^  «aiodt^tlihi>li&iliMii> 
^  Mrefy  i^i^  fttd^  ih  tlt^depl^ 

:fdtrt;ll'  ^dti^ef'l^eiity^^y^irirv  of  '1^ 
^h^f]^' irfiof^  ^<-f£nii«i<(is^"t^illW 

tftWr  ^indiwj<(  iW^'iiti.Vim-^mk^^km 
tl^'fW^c^.  lAkWd'^he'M^i'^iJd'^cMir 

eh9lli^'W'VM4L^tt^n^<Mi4»krift«^  ifaiff 
|eM  etmCttt^/ 'Th«i  J<^n«e^«««w  ^ 
lia«'h^4dtid^'^kMMrffl|:^«jl«^W 

fel^MOffiel^imua  tll4t>roWM!t  MOPof 

m^M^iJiiiMMi  "liiiifflarnliilr  •AaiWitiMtt^ 


■6iih/^!Sf  #fl 

itifittd'ao^ 

oever  forget  h\# 


IWKJ 


tp9^bi9  leiUowt  of  JeuW  QoU^ge. 

bf|if^0ii  th«  70ung  people  oontiDUQcl 
djiiljr  ID  inerease  ;  and  jo^jfiU  waa  Uia, 
hif^l\oi  the  poor  wid^w  wb«ii  sh«  ,bi»- , 
hfekitht  last  prop  of  W  old  age  an  pb- 
'  j^t  of  regard  to  atyquog  bua  «o  •highly  < 
aq^r:«^ij^ftljr  respected.  BiM^  Julia 
l^ed  toowarmljj  Sw«et  aod  geoUa. 
as  b«r  outward  manner  wa£^  .bar  liearl 
WM'  tba^  abod^'  of  f^eliogs  not  ixi^re 
pfi^re  Hhaa  enUmsiafitio^and  these  pr^nj 
ed'Hpcm  a  coBstituXioa  greatlj  too  deu^ , 
c^ph  to  support  a  struggle  with  hope 
d^orreds  ior  all  Abraham's  success 
bjpoughjt  Aot  the  day  of  their  uoloi^ 
nearer*  As  fellow  of  a  College  ha 
o^oldnot  mamry  ;  and  bothhie  and  she., 
wbsre  awarei  that  his  only .  ohanoa  of 
pffdcerpeot  'waf  from  the  society^  of 
which  he  vvaa  il  member,  and  which 
had  bti^u>w«il  hii  prefix  luicnt  upau  hii 
fa^r.  A%  each  vndt  which  hi!  paid 
to  his  p^UituAl  tirti^Lde,  th«  kivcr  \t^ 
aooardiogl^  mora  antl  more  shocked  &t 
ihe  chnugf)  ia  Julia'e  ap^eiLmiia^  - 
though  whi-?n  ha  yfu^  hy  abe  was  all 
Utc  iuad  ipiritR,  and  hta:  cheek  (jfb^ed 
and  her  1711  iUaci^d  a»  th<iy  k^id  been 
wont  t»  do  in  titb*;r  djvyfi.  tiut  ft^  3«on 
as  he  depart^)}  ghe  drooped  ng^in  ;  and 
it  was  but  too  umtuti^t,  IUjOt  unluu 
6OWC  tyiLuiifttij  aa'ident  iUyiild  dc^v, 
■uoh  a^  migbt  avitharise  th«tr  speady 
uuioi^i  pOi)^  JuUa  ifould  not  avJ^vire 
to  fulfii  her  eug^igement, 

Juii  at  |his  time,  when  Abraham, 
having  atuincd  lUft  c«.no^icaL  agtA^  w^s 
pre  paring  to  i^  1 1 1^^^  tb  1;  sacrod  [jroiV^  1 0  n, 
b^ft  fatber  wa$  sinick  M^uh  a  p^uijiie 
fctfectiou,  &tnn  whifb  he  fieTcr  leoo^ 
vor^d.  The  aid  man,  after  Jingeriug 
a  fti^^  we^ikitj  died  ;  aiul  be  di«d  au  ho 
bad  lifed  ;  calnif  coBUnt^,  f»U  of 
iru4t  in  the  God  who  btid  ^ided  him 
bichcrtQ,  liiiil  fulj  of  atfi^otion  ibr  hi« 
family  lAnd  hi»  peeple.  Th*  blow  was 
dec  pi  J  fdt  both  by  his  wife  and  chit* 
dmsx ;  ai^  it  came  upon  thvm  the 
uiot%  heii?ilyf  that  now,  foj*  iho  tirst 
time,  the  S9>^  exeats  of  bis  liberal  and 
uine*»traiin3d  oowr*o  of  iife  appeared, 
fii^  Jitd  ;abfiolut<:iy  peunjlesi,  Ttuuro. 
was  not  in  iha  hou^e  mon(?y  gutlieiotit 
t«  defray  tb^  expeus^e  of  the  faneml  ^ 
aiid  the.  d^m^od  for  diUpidatlons^— 
that  demand  so  little  ,CTediU^bli»  to  tbi 
Constitution  of  (pkie  CUurab  of  Englujid 
•**#ifept   away     the     wholo    produce 


^(fij5!fi|fty^«n^^.,,,^y^^ 


Wa 


which  miaoiMudj  ucsuod.  With  bis 
usual  oonsiieraLiGU  f^ur^  others  and  dis^ 
regard  for  himself^  Xr  WiUJain:^  had^ 
inadu  uo  (diargc  an  tbe  widow  of  bifi 
prodooessor  iu  tbo  H<jciory  ;  bus  b«  waf: 
siiC€u«dad  by  a  man  widely  difi'&iQtit 
from  bimitlf  in  aE  respects — by  a  ftd-^^ 
low  of  ft  school  not  yet,  I  fear,  whtjlly^ 
nboli«h«df  and  which  is  not  likely  to  b^ 
nbuEisbed  till  butimiJ  unture  under^^o* 
chaiige.  The  new  iEKumbQnt^  tb/^agb  h 
biMjiielur,  i^nd  tbougb  deUijnruatMi  to  cuq- 
tinuca  bjU:bolDr  to  the  Ji^y  gf  bis  d^utb^i 
utiten;uiicd  no  tbuugbtof  being  oiorei^,, 
ful  10  the  widow  and  tbo  orphan.  Hft, 
ciiused  the  ho\;»«,  the  barns^  tbo  frt^ 
bloj,  Lbc  chancel,  aud  oren  the  feni^e^^ 
and  stumps  of  fenoesi^  to  bo  aoeuratcly 
surveyed  ;  and  he  exsctad  the  fulL 
amount  of  tbn  valuation  from  a  family: 
whos^  sole  dependoticf  wa^  aow  u^u. 
the  exertions  of  my  friends  ;.^ 

Whau  Ihe  bitLerneas  of  gricif  for  thft 
loss  of  a  kind  paz^nt  began  to  suliaid^pi 
it  vtiiM  not  posstbk  for  Abnihaoi  %&^ 
binder  tho  roflccrtion  from  arising^  ibat 
now  a  greater  l>ar  tben  ever  wait  Uirowu 
ia  thtj  waj  of  t^ii^t  marriw^o,  in  tb« 
com|Jetbn  of  which  aU  h|s  hopas  at 
ttiirLidy  i^jmfort  wta*tj  CftUtied.  Mi* 
mothor  andiUrter  must  l>u  i^iiiulabedir: 
Thi^  W£i3  a  duty,  of  ihjs  j^>aramouiit  ia^ 
purtance  of  which  bis  mind  waa  &f| 
iati  prppcfly.  regulated  not  to.be  fuUx 
qouriuctjd  ;  but  kt  him  not  ba  doomed, 
aelh^b  ii' something  like  sorrow  WQuld» 
o<k9isi^nally  minglv  withbU  f^ieUngs  oC 
{^ratkude  toward^  that  Provid^ce^ 
xf  bii^b  had  happily  supplied  Uim  witk 
tb<d  means  of  duf charging  lu  Aiapy 
wc  are  npt  always  madu  happy— ai 
least  perfoctJy  happj — by  thq  cuiinoh 
tion  tbat  wo  are  doings  01::  itdving  (Qt 
dg,  aur  duty.  Ours  is  not  thi|  kt^tareofl 
angels^  but  of  men  ^  4jf  crjoatures  parta.i 
king  ot  aa  much  of  iLe  dt^A^  of  the  cartl% 
a»  of  tW  os3Micv£  o|  tbe  Divinity  ;  andt 
till  that  dro«3  ba  wholly  pur^^^d  awaj^ 
somje thing  ol  ^perfection  pnust  oUii^ 
er^n  to  our  be^^t  rei(^utioJ^9  aiid  <i^ 
dearottrs*  Nc  ?  erth  des%  A  brab  [im  waa 
too  good  a  iion  and  tuu  i^inogre  a  (Jhfia^. 
tian  not  to  r^n<juisb  bU  own  wiabcv 
freuly,  now  that  thej  cam^  it)  to  colUf^ 
i^a  with  bis  duty  ;  only  he  bad  uob 
the  fourago  to  lA^ku  Juila  a  p:i^tidEQ)? 
tu  hie  sorrows  and  in  his  approhoUrf 
sioiiSp 

But  it  is  not  possible,  at  least  duhnfl 
thi;  season  of  youth,  absolutely  to  di? 
Test  ourjiolves  of  hope  ''  i  wiU  voick 
h^4pr  thai}  I  h^ve  yet  d^np/'  said  ha 


-fftmMMMfe  ilbf9bau»ii(MiKloBic«iilrt 

but  he  knew  alKbtJM^^nlwsip^Mofinn 
fM»iiMAfetroix)^'<ft«)QitQiil  p«a^  lie 
tdpre^riiol^ife  ilinihis  Amk^vmB^o 

^ ^.    _,  l^rQ|riirt^iiiPjr4toQWiPipt[<^idbi«4TOT^o 

lift  IM  lA^lrffctoidvoKiniglfaU^Ji/miiy   iiTAA  Mt}tb|^  Y^<^titi>cIio4tlMKVitaedifr- 
•alilN^t^WillbJtdiilJ^.liltitodre^jfPXI-  >at%pijj(g  mggMtioc. IiJBftiibtniiiitifapat 

and  itt>f49a#o«QtMlftx^iep»telii9uein- 
Jjrf)9«>ibd»|$iiiiRiii?iik>l»  JblM:>UUievti4r 

oi^s^siQUi^rftl^dlfBril  CHiMiofciliuiAUiiflc 


MHt^lkalriM4aBigh|flia¥%0)m»^«ii9i 
ilhtBrfi|«^idf/r4ke8tu«^eiMifi;h^^ift|- 

Ai^oirA)jaiMixi4bu]^'>a^fWMioit9loi>  'jyiMB 
pVwfewiljt^  M»ii«^  «ib«ire99ftHldiM8 
69K>UMIf|i^/>^t^j<t«bi(ift?njiaiftli|>l$9, 

oii/niti<tito<»rfirbfixh  bdt(^hrt4ilM4((K^ 

>^hftilll«peiMljf|Llkwo^i|iM[roqiiyjrff9n|7  .K^r^niPfumsiotihu  nittsitsiinedqc«- 
dAUi<m9^m^^4jim$''ytfi0/on,9ijAlik^     tew  pa88age8i:%i^/ta»«b^«u^Ak0 


(,b(f^^vial«9;i>f  lUflbii^iDlff  Jul  rtiayi  fti- 

dOr^fMr)^  }DOQinft£{tb€iY0Coi^^rlk«^uo]IW9g 
nl©t^^^ifeuJ94rflil  ,aH«l  iTtfnAy'uPQIlP^fl, 

R^i9,HI^64tmot)i9r$i^  piWli^t.b44;  si^r, 

I  m  useful  and  often  if  ](«om#i  iiMQ^Qlis 

,  ,  St  Alpliftge  vrs^  for  reinoTcd  frni^m 
>b<i  !iW43et  Tjvie  of  AWr^juitte,  iu  NortK 
.^akai  wbefc  JuUil  Ci^utiuued  ta  re- 
^li^<^  <i»d  wWe  bk  ^mu  ^Qulh   bad 


t|^  ibo  ^lliadKiiMiDid&r  toj^ 
iin^>bQ.suppqfl94^  <kip^'!ibt|dbEd0bid. 

/|^ti^ilf4^  lei)etik»^MidiieD9«Ladlliid9Sur 
pn^.f^.fi^w  Ab^ispiMiivieBsoa^tba/gB- 

qm.i>i  ^b»q»».f!ia^l^olikaita4r)ittutioaaii 
JikiQ  a^Q^  .^fhMhit  Hfiiil*  bisDfiaBd 
y/hin^  bi^iQOiftaAtwilofkinklup^bu 
JTc^;^  bjf  b^ip9:>b«fQAidaMH^oftp^. 


hi^fa^  spent,    11*  h^d  ai^lectad  H«Dt  ft?  ;  ^qo^  wJ^qiq  fe^  Ap|^«viiiEb^  .fiiop)e  )M>- 
4  p^n  ot '  the  1  (jmpi«  ta  ivhi  cii ,  fitim  its   .  p^a?  ,  U>t  be  Jjai .  rgeooral^  i  legrJgittoMn, 


<j  |!^bt^niDg  pup])s  were   tbe   be^t ;  4iiicl 

^  |j#ix^g  fr  fitrnogor  to   ikt   comitry^  bo 

n»^ur»il)y  Moisjaod  iUq  tir.sl  offor  tbftt 

y  VfM  l^ii^de  ^f  ti  ciuno  Htid  af  a  residenoe. 

..>^t*^  ap*r  ttiOi    bo  ^va3  fi^r^rfut  tbi|i  a 

,QppAt«^(  iHigotLCig  ii^ar  tbc  object  of 

-  nU  d^TOK^d    nfeotlot^iUiigLt   induce 

r  bim  t(*  da  ¥iatt  iii^ni  tbc   r  tJiggtfd  fnU  li 

fvYibicbb^  ^^^pi^^^^^^J  doUnniTied  to 

.,  foiloiT,  Jie  kcietv  tlmt  Julift  was  {tW  ex- 

,  c^tlei^cA^^d  punty  ;  t1t;)it  ^he^rould  cot 

tempt  hitijtOirpK'Juaturf^  wnit>ti,oi:  wil- 

^  )^^  opi^seiiL  t»,an<|,«t^'p,iivhHtb  Would 


b^tr  vfrv  iQiTU^  ltM3r  ave.^U:  of  .^Hbe 

jiiM'«^wv<^lr<»p  tibfijiojvtetjfwdaftrjr 
),«e^piJreUifliAp(»M:^lb^t'«iifeh[  hxi- 

q}be.^li|j<l4)ii^,vjilid9Adi..yb^iI  Jlo 
Dpti£ii»tur^l^:r^b,  i»>Uie  pcdclibfittj 
4¥iM/W«t.r  1/  f^/theio9«fipp»«bU<iy.i|i- 
|K>^di.¥pp9ime.»Si90i»flbi»g^^iUQjrfare 
aitr^ibaUiJ^  ^OAlgbtiloobaTft  ^qdoHf- 
)bQRs.  ^  Fbdi^i  teun^l^ari  tfaat^I 
•S%»Bli«|^i]yj>lli4<i  t^i«itb«i^ftiifi)m- 
Tate  pupils,  I  confess  tllMli][:afa^o»- 

1II7X     loV 


•1 


uJ  '^Bttt  tMfts  <%]toflf.  I'tyii^^€M[ 
otfavt  tlieH'  is  ftihoiM  uni^  m^  y^ 
<jpr<mdQd4brxity  iMlheY  MidMBisl6r<^'0[ 
^haak  Qoi^  too.  «lki)t  «4y  i^Mn  S^eMtk 
ooxiaftues  AUtWil  ^(ltti«»  ill  Mi»  ^i 
t&Qrlittltt<i>vds]^oi  iMbkiifl6'%>dlMf^'ik8 
j«f  4ooiil&tf  jftMdiiy  j«0Mti^     :  M^h|iiefi|y 

oher,  jnbii  wdiddi  no^  wcudeir  that  slle 
-UraftengrdtsMBottMiy  of  my^htAgllM ; 
viyy  tbtal  ih#«»Mli|iiM'C^^  be^d^b 

80  86Dsible;  who  would! <4MdoOnimi;7 
rdsU(Hi#4oo«9i?M  >w4ioli  prOtttUed  to 

V  iSoiao  tiiile  ;«fl<ip4h«  l^etbi{)r^f  ithts 
^tter,i  I  hetdd  of  his  hE^g  Bii(SMd<)|«d 

\;iuitiiralhr  qfv«t«>t<i''id^[Uiitd>how  h«  i^ 

dlns^antw^ff  ttyithtft  c[»B»tioti  «t  foMh, 
•«Ba*ju8i^  T^prodf  tj^^dh^'tui  dOtfiHnkr 

»:ptxii«ib9  tutor  AuiDhr'  i^MDttn^ifaii^, 
xpfoyiaed  hei  i«b«iTelu^  tirt)  IMtidr^i, 
jsor  inri»  lunldrad'iaiJidfiftjr  )»<miidB'>jb»6r 
viiiiil«uintkeMh>pu{iil.  -  '  '  *t 
01  .f"'  Siie^ottl^i(Mmicleraitiidb'  at'iOl^'ta- 
o|^le^«fiiecotkcllb«  iA^»  to  Aid  'ti^k 
vVhiob  1 4i»Te )  uudefliktti-  fii  thd  ^lt«- 
2f^wliioli>iit>h<^  ddt  of  ^roVt^^g 
1^  cor  my  ^JMtiMr  and  ttfy  «flketvaii<t  ulii- 
.fnUktely  for  JuHa.  l^ntftl^m^,^  fH6M, 
iihatilie  wh<^&as^iu3^M'  a««6d  tbe^piirt 
vof  a  pmaiw  tutor  kfio^^ttbtj  ai^^aao- 
liitbti  ikndw,  :^xi^  iwelkbtli  ^!^'4ibe 
'^Doyancfta  >a»d- 1  iAooiiV^f^^  «  ^ 

vbkth'tbat  Ojpdld^dar  giv^  Mr^V'ln 
ntbe  £rB^ place)  tW>  ^are{flfec««ikAly  ig- 


iaoii^,  I  it  i9):)Hii^»nC'«iitetiNM«thig 

uioi^upiUiorto  90  ootatiouedbr  tbMtt^ 

lUMt  pagt»i  of.  Aiiftotle  aM  IiifT^^ 

:^iiViiot9aioiit.tha'bea|iti0B'<tf^  Ftu- 

idHvand  fionLM^  bat  ^tivU  uii^te 

^ttduJrdl.   attt  like  byeaUb^  li^  d€  all 

~  ftmilSr  eoulbrt,— ^thb  *  kuiliav  anajiiiila- 

^toki^  hoffiaMuahaii^oiiBfeibti  tasitiiiHit 

hapdsod  'ufWB   your   i66i]iliu^^'toilr 

^^Mrd^'aud'efoki^  TWtjr  thoughts  tUMito 

M*yia  «hetoil«uiiiiBtancaii  whibh  tame^  at 

44tt^  ave'Biaal  gnktau^  iot/ this  daitUs 

'<(^itftit0i&aiiigi-'^6iii^ai9ailav'  thofidatfo 

Ike  tihbuiiaol^iihanoM  thaf  jmuig^iiitei 

x)f  Baii^hti^u  Mid^^igirtabti'yoa^  ^*aftB 

M^ill  iiii)volr«  thtMUMMkaft  iTi^«rapMr>ni!k, 

•^Tha]^s,^:di«diiidiiabkK  ia^  the  ^jrofl  4f 

>«k«  iail^otuU^  wo«idy4»it>axeeedkkg)y 

hurtful  to  the  morals  of  a  oo«olr|r  pa- 

' l^hj avM^Jk^thtf  ihflii«noi!» iof  hkn ^who 

iis'pla^ied  it^^Us  h^i^    i^ddnl^vo^dH, 

'>tfa^4.^ia  tile  ^iseoetfsily  ^^hnancbr&ig^ 

^an'ftir  'isi  tivey  oan  be  kttniiuredy  the 

^dlspodtioilft  aod  prc«6imiiioii<^'7o^ 

1il«datek>   ¥owcaniioi>tr«ift5^hB'6f 

'tftxae^eanas^ii  would  tteatchUldteit ; 

bei«her  hiiethcrjr^ait^  it^t(ilbb  traaiM 

^tU  meafj   You'cad^eitbeb^reabMi  wlkh 

th«a^  aliogetb^r,  fori  tb  mere  reasiii 

^iihtfy>Wifl'pa7  «6he<|i)'«M»  can  yom 

^«ibplo9^^«oe»4ve 'fatoaBi4rei^€cirttoaittih 

iihej  )#iM  hardly  ^bmii.  ReMi«6sui4d 

(that  the  Mljr!  klbd^Eterdb  itkt&j^MB, 

:-vif^oi'revarafi>  ifirheahiB  woik  la>ddtte 

rio  hi^iowa^i^e-^ide,  and  to  (ihe  bo9db 

^tf  liU  6Wb  fkttUiy,  lea^  a  far  htfipfer 

^Kiy '  thab '  yMf!  piv^ '  tuter  mh^  ts 

rOat^^Pf  pafd"  for'^reeattiJig^trkagisirB 

ii4itttvfcW  house^^^  ■     -  i'.' .  -.' ■  -1^   w  ' 

111   spito   nf  I>ift  disfiko  to   the  fftn^ 


niiomttt  ofaheiklQd><iff4^&iiaoi4^^<M^       '^Jflojtnctit/ WiJlkma  coatinuod,  how- 


hymxtai  about  td^irieisifid  ftit<(i'ty>«ur^ 
8(d^iif;:iIfitlMreib«(lM(lhllig^dtc»^$6^lly 


itvciTj  tJ&  labour  in  his  voefttiflti  us  a  jfri- 
*vat*  i^itor  for  upffurii!!  of  tbrqa  y^ars*. 


'ijafTagaMttfeia- y^gi'lis&^^^eii'^tt^t  ^To  hU  t^^iiish  he  trtis,  us  tiiAj  ie  sup- 
><|wecei)t  k|tii3'l<ilh6rwi9i '>fbil*ai^^  diU  '^imted^  kn^t  attontlre  all  tbp  wbik; 
.ifMtWwuV'andnino^ludlte'J^flferd'  aire  ;hufl  be  ilevef  muffliurod  nt  hU  lot^  let 
©Alade  tid>yoii;i  A«fd  gratftinjfitkaf  y4u 'Ui?tpf>6ii  whiit  migbt,  li^cauae  the  ap- 
XMP'&rlrdoatel^girstiitiligitteA^otrf^pli-  i>pirok'ifcifi^  o4^  hl«4  4Wu  miiid,  Attd  the 
tl)nBliaTO,aUy<iu3te<irfTitoiftW'oti'€diMtt^^^  'J^ffiscticniatt*  lettcra  wyijh  he  rc^tely 
-kM^peiiteAw^i'fy6mklklki(iti^i^t  ^i^aci^W^l  from  Julifi^  moir^  ihiin  eom- 
otheyxjivsa'yotif  W€J6bfilkd,'yotA' hotbe  'p^msited  f^/r  tiW  hh  dnily  ^bd  bouHy 
.dattOl<?ajJW» 'TMl»'6Wli^  iy^*^^  ^jL^rkviirio^i.     N<»r  Jir|  tht* ' miite'flpk- 

olt  lw^r«ou6tt4ali;r  Itt'i^ptJkUitf'ltfb-  Vti^n  of  ft  mf^th^^r  and  4l&t<t^;Jn^'(k■nBp- 
ti(m:;Licj  tb^t  holy  cn^rA  whieb -yrnts  iipia 
oiiim.  Ferbajra'  fi«  "Wa*('  Ticvtif  isioie 
''btippy  t^iAM  iltH4ii^  eh^SQ  ye«ra'*  ha 

'•pmosFaflcf  tti^y  d4f{>rtrtftd.  '^  '    f  '  ;] 
i      P>(>Tn   tha    ]»ariod   of   Ids  fiillWr's 
death,  up  io  the   ejipirution   ui    the 
3Z 


[ybu^eiitilioitctitvveiwiiWitS  ybuF^tveiM^i^t 
^-nlatii^^^iKd^pl^oti '  oatfitubmf  Ikee  ft)- 

lymih  piidilB>'«ta  Wi«hity(  ii»r  retluitn 
'ivjdna-ivikeiiitkey}  W4»kxiA>t^'ti4th 

'*  With  respect  to  the  mere  labour 
Vol.  XVIII. 


bbo^tire  valo  ooly  ciioe,  TW  viait 
op<Hirrcfl  jibout  t^'^Te  ;uoiU|w  ofvax;, 
kij^  rcuiLiyiil'inio  K^iit^  H  ^vs^  it&iiort, 
Ifut  54  d^^tigi^fwV  one,  Wause  it  vv;t> 

ajQil  i  i^ .  *  Qt^  tv-^t^ti't,  4411)1^  u }  k  c  u?  t  niia  c;  I  i  u  - 

*j.         -J.!--.""     _„i„... ^l„li    ..-^r,         ..  f         tkj^i 


il  ]¥p4  >Hl  c}ftirt"ej4l,^lic»cj  of  tUe 
^^|ti^V,t^^Uk;   wq  ^sljibj^d  tvuu 

tp^  im^^mfii jt  mv^e,  4brsit^m  Cftul  j  not 

jow  ;  her  cteek  n^aa  sui^kt;n  aiKiholr 

tf ,  fchjc  f^**  v**^^  wen  t ,  ?i  u  d  ci*ui  e^  . fiiit  sh^ 
l^\igb*d  atb4^  1 3t,prcsj  i  <ani^  of  a  I  ^^m  1 4  ri  d 
hpr  r^JFurii^A  koiiie,!  if  not  i:j;uUc  ^1^4^:*^^ 
^  ijffo^t  d^t^-niiiiit' i  Uv  btlicvc  Iwr  o,vvi| 
i^fm^r^giij,  ill  HI  kvu  Mit^  ber  oifl  J  ^ijiif^T 

l4wtb,|i^^s^g  |t^  it  ^.^:  iitfL  fcljs%d4 
£  4^  tlM?fi*ct(  ftccm  btiico    ivi^Ji    Uer 

.w)^jt:b,fL4'>we4  tKix  h^t  ptvrtm^,  \l 
^1^  )^n,^  ipf;  tbat  tliAe,  btjiv^vcr,  beri  stjiw 
,l)^riinii4  P'^jut;wU;Et  Tii<iri.'  j^lQQUiy.i  Sbe 
ji ppkg .  <if  ; (i '-.^  l^■ ' m: tf*  1  oAsii^sSj o.f  , rji rUilj' 

^B9H>ci;/ .  Sl^ij  Lasted  u^'.bur  ii^ter  i^- 
^U it/  tj>, M tH , thp  p »F ^* tat^t^^  J^W^ 
b^  ,b»ji  fcjputid,  oir  tu  reudcr  biifi  b»p- 
fflj*'  WttQ  w,tt5*  ^r  too  gf^^d  |t>r  bur  or 


ifi^r  any  woiimn 
iiidcwd,   &hje    recurred 


ivr  too  gfY^a 
llviii^*.   IV  tLli  tofiic, 

tbftt  A^irn  t^ai  11  V^.'  ^'  ^  t  n  s  t:  st:  r  i  j  11  >ly  abi  n  n  - 

jijp  fear3  b/  ^utiag  tbti  irHQ  caud^J  ijf 
Jtljwjse  ;e  X  pit'  i=  "^  I .' « -= ,  >vb  icb .  i  ti  i=  ttjad  of 
C9?Tiforiiiig,  tjruii^ated  kirn  wilb  .» 
,  l|i<>i^^a«u  4  f  t^l^  ^*^^^  u  ^  ^  0  s  too  Jiorri  I  *  U 
to  bi  named.  Jj[a  |}ai,  Dot  9f?^^  ber 
j^x^l^rliji^vfo  yjf^^a/TJvhw.  tijes^Uove 

,jrat^fl,aflj*fe#  ^nfived,  of  whjpi^   I 

[ , ..*'  I  TV  1  ]  1  n 0 1  h hi [ju c  f  J (^u, ,  Jtlfa^^^it 
AnndaiJV  f*^*^  ^h^  iuipfttiijDce  in  uhich 

}^g  t b aj  y 0 u  c 0 ul ^1,  ,yc ri<^u sj j  '  sj u^ j >o'^ t 
jf^Qijr  .^ulir*  of  its  constancy  or,  6<;tjt^ 
j^sii.  ,.Oijj  .no-^u.^i,  Q>>d  iV'njij  wij;- 
. aewj  tbtu  you  art?  tU<:  Bubj^ct,  hu J  t^e 

,  Q  ily ,  si^l'.i '  t; '-,  ^^  i'  iMj  tbp  ugbti  by  daf , 
^jn|.^of  tJ  ly   df tum^  bjf^  ,iiig^t      1  f^'*^? 


iodeedi  ii^t  I  tibij*  of  joii  too  zxmdh,  -^^ 
I  ftm  aiii^  tbat  J  tfunk  of  jrou  Etr  moi* 
tbau  ^  tbmk,pf  wj  jreligioa,  or  of  laj 
(^d.j,  Jdififti  liflQWs  bow  fruil  nnl 
Vcii  w,e  |i^i||ft  ;  a-Qd  I  pr^J  Uiat  be  vill 
^rgiK|  UJ«,  ii(  Weed  tbi^re  l)<j  ftny  aij^ 
uiJi^'ltcfing  i)x^  piitid  to  ^Iwcll  couli-^ 
1 1 1  iuH)'  u  [^u  ,  ti^a  ipost  pt  T  f'jot  of  hh 
ci  L'iL*  u  f L'H, ,  3u9  ugli  ►,  feo  w  e  V  ^'  ( ^  ij  f  ibJ Ji 
^<jii,J^of  lu^  toj  be  (jxybi;it^  .^1?  t 
lyil).  bj?  bo^  t  Uouij  b  1  b&d  <1  ^  t€  nsal  iie^ 
to  i^efq:  my  ccu4inunicatk)n  a  Jlttt^ 
loDgo^,  i^ni  to  ^pjvr^  you  thp^  psuj;^ 
iwbich  I  feLf  it  will  t^ccitfeioiij  till  tbingi 
bid  asiitimtd  ^  iiiore  4eoaded  ?i^pect,  ; 
"  Bv:  Doi  i^limutd,  my  beb\HHl  Abr*;- 
Lam^  wbcu  I  iuforia  yoUj  th^t  lisy 
bcalth  haj?  ogt  of  lat<i  Wn  so  rob^^ 
a^  usual  ;^fl(nd  tbi^t  my  jntdicii^I  altoii- 
aiiU  b&ve  jta^urv  J  inc,  tl^ut  tbere  ia 
ho^  e  ris^  t|Ua  1. 1  slmU  ijo  t  re  cfo  v  er,  t 
siay , ,  be  ]io  t  ^  lav  u  1  o<W^  pt  r^j  li^.  s  I  p  ug! 4 
jatbcr  to  Jjivv^  >itid^bL-  iisjt  wbulfj 
i^^^tdmifv^^/  tf^j^t.  b^  tliv  ^'^T  ^'f  *^^ 
'tg^rcTftpyi?  t^k^ iwiif  is'iag^  will  bu  tbg 
la^  ilia^^  jt*ba1|  mdii  fi vm 'my  mv [ lioiy  ^ 
aj ]  tl  I  w J H .  on ly  ^o  \>i'l)i  f ,  1 1>  j » 1  ^  }j ^^ry  a 
jj^ce  fur  ^HU.ia  a  v'^-^rld  -^vbi-Tu,  wlica 

iJWjt  .  1 .  C^ t^ pot r  in^y > '..■  ■  1    1 ' -^  1 1  c  V t.'   t b a.t  ,h 
^w^l.epdio  fii^i^i   'rvut^  1  aiu  iJy*| 
1]V,|  1  bftv^  |ji^^n,dtcd  'iuitlgd  i^f 
fin  til  est;  tcu  dfjp  ]>a,?t  ;  lut  I*  aifjji 
y  t:  t  ^v  i  1 1  i n jj  tt^  d lo,  1  'e oa y  ^^   S  ai^  iL 
ytjt  willj^ij  iQ  be  *cpan^tcd  fr<^^^  to 
KiJvertb^iicss/come  lo   tiio  if  J^tjft 
VoiJir,  prtjat^nce  ^Till^  1  thinlt,  be/V** 
all  tte  ToetUqiaeii  wbicb  tbey  forpif  ujk 
fm  wit;  J  aiid   Wbitili  to  jilt^se   UijJ^ 
JLhi^Xj   I'  i^}^r  r^luctautlj  compeljj 

take.     God  ble^$,  yon,  dcaT^sit  fr 

]  nii  y  s  y  c)U  r  g  iv  n  affl  c  ti  u  u  a t  (j  J  ^iti  lai. * "  '-J 
Iirtm^dia^dy  oa  the  n^cei[d  of  fols 
Ji:j^^:iUi^  inteUig^aoe^  Abrabam  ^6i 
olf,  by  tbp  inos?t  rg^acly  gouvejwicej  lo 
.  tiiO  yi*le  of  A  bbe rqu a.te . — Of  t h e  cir- 
cuniatan^s  :wbicb  attended  and  e^- 
^OQii  Upofi  tb?^t  journey^  be  ba>  bitfi- 
sal f  dra fffi  g 0  V i v;d  !4  til c t ur e,  tb fct  1 
j.ea^jly  a^^ail  myself  of  it,  in  b^jfirtg 
tike  de.ta^  beforij  tbe  i:caJ*.T'  Tb^  fot- 
jowin^  U  tb^  subfiUn^e  of  a  lon^  l«t- 
fter,  wbii^b  ha  fi.»r\^'arded  tn  mc  ^cver|^l 
morUW  after  bii  return  jUi to  K^.ttl  i~ 

,  $be  for  .vfh  ■  j  1  n  aT-j  de  1  d^j  il  j>ed  V)  li^, 
^for  ^boise  sa^u  labour  y as"  cai*)',  iAd 
^^  «  xitf  t J  1  i^li  tj  w  b  0  se  au  gel  f q1^  ,  ilii^ii 
^it  crosiicj  ipy.iiun'.rs  tfyc/  cauj^j  o^'er 
>3  a  m  Uiisi W  0  r  peac  t?,  a  ii  J  t  ti  .■  i  c  :i£h  • 
V  of  boljr  tbioga  ;  that  gentle  b^bi^. 


itm 


imkais^cmm'^  MumiAtiiii. 


m 


u on  1 1  firi  beerri  b tecb eUrd: '  '  P ^^W^  #** 


Heaven,  and  left  me  not  &  ni-y  of  hofH^ 

tb  ^liide  nic  lUonlg  t^  v-'!iy\rhiet|  ij;     'w^ar^i  the  nnii-a,  arjij  ftscetr^tjil^tietiP 

^ehtnvcis  1119  tf>  ttarcl    JViim  is  Jpa<J^ 

And  1  avn  alive  tJ>  t«il  \L    Therms  wns4     name   intinxittt'i^. 

dme  when  l\\^  bare  i(^^ii  ivf  sucli  an     huhtt  bpetJ  her 


*' '  state '  o  F'  )  uhituky. 


tetps,  ani3  T  il^eroe^  it  tltt^^l^  Ittij^l^'e- 
Uc4l)le   t^''   sufHve'  K'cr  ■  'hut    I  haii^ 

iif r V u- ed ^  til d u ^h jf^>r  vfhdi  ] m rf m ii c",  or 


Ttt  bpetJ  her  km  f  4te"^W^'*ii*rfeIft# 

bii>ote  j  Tin  rl  n^a  i  r1   rtpcn  t  rri^  uly  ink  oi*#,^ 
liir  jicrtWrHy  ^till.      Oh,  iinv?  Hifi   ff 


striviUi'  i 


^llOse  i-^ni  it  IS  tiiiH  t 


Hiiiit    ^'itUc'iLt   reymilng 


of   that'lMife 

=    „  ,cj^l  iiJI>nii 

^  '^ toil  will  b.^  hutt..E  a^'leWimii^ 
kine'  tttan  l'  aril  !to^'  J^^crfte  C^b^  «^Hj 
of  till  ^  dj  1 1 1, '  w  liicji  1  rty  1  ftii  t  j  f^  urn  ev 
frpi^  tins  |fli<s^  t!<> /Vt'afj:''^  w'ts  [lerfi-rEDen. 
iMppeared  tairie  thnt  I  j^hotild  ncvvr 
re a.cti  I iiy  FJ Etttv t!  v ;l n t^y  ;  Whil  w h en 
a,l  k'ngUi  the  oli' church,  tower  be- 
canic  V3sil4e  in  the  dieturcc,  the  burses 
''w^Jcli  drugged  our  vebie^c  aecmcrd  tb 
1re lax  e ve n  th ei r  ,  form e^  ta  1  i^y  spee d , 
'Yet  i£mi&'  '^'Mfl  witen  thV.roa^i 
l^o^^pcil/my Vfr^iP  fibsdltiteljr  fjufett 
.iiQ  i  I  eoMt.l  Imrdiy  altglit  :  Jti.il  W^ii 
i  iidj  I  yf'h^  oMlgeil  to  !^an  for  4ino- 


^P^n 


^  lies  id  e' '  ■'  til  FA  1  Tftl  e  ff  i  cfe  et  ^  U^il^h 
open  a,  mto  the  ^arrlcii,  and  iJ^ltmn  t|eir 

'  tt  the  palmar  oti  the  HgTit  lian^,  wlidre 
Jul^L  fit",-t  ptodjjef"!'  t^  ns^.h^r"  l*jve. 

.J  could  hear  lik' wls^,  the  water ;;.  of 

^e  EilT'^Jiin  btil'lLjiiL,^  ;lii.|  hr;iv,-^iiLg  fu 
mfey  j4l4^  *'"  tVat  ;^u  i,ot  L  veini!^, ;  aiid 
merSp^f^  brb^igtit^  U'jck  n  thousaiVd 

^  5_ _ ^-^i  ^1  |.A^j \^^i^ ,^^^ ^^-  \v !  1  ]  c  h  fl  [ t to d  0 1 ij sa 


5j, iStlid'^  liluntig    tlie    iiii-^HMt 

r^vrwaW'^^^^^^'^^  the  4>'>]\ 


that 
I  tlie 

Tfld  llieOj  that  the  vviiidju-curtHTiiis  in 

^cE^rt  beat  ^i^osi  t^i  ^ujFr5£at!iOjti,  iil 
atrovej  a^t  ttst  m  rkhij  i'^y  raiie  tlie 
jj^ttt  h ,  B  li  t  1  4i  d  ralSe  1 1,  fi  n  d  «  a  >  i|i^t 
Vl)y  Mrs  Kvarift^  wbi  fell  sobbing  ki\d 


weeping    into    my   arms. 


'm 


^fi  '"So ,  jf ditTi5i^^h,'  f  rir  rr^4*k' 

si  ^t^r '  wh  C  c^lii  n  ^  'at^r ,:  ti ;  *  n  fe^^'BiiiL, 
Kir,  Tlid^^  saj-  Chat  tnati j'  wifefor  ht^ 
e!a  t  si^  tf  fti  n  <^  Jit  1  i  rt  d  jeff ; '  Rn  «* '  WaA  tn*- 
r  ii?  d  ;  t  hat  a  v  v.  )1  e  a  1 1  fe  ver  ^mftti  &d.  lAe 
dajin^f  a  fortTiiglat  rit  Al^bi^'-^iiWtcV^rM 
thfit  ^*hcn   ijt^tit^arttd,  it  left  iirie  a 

to  be  t*<>rrtct'r^>Jr 'rty'HrtiTis^rie'Wati^A 
tp  iiotljifij;,  Jtiid  niv  cbi.'r^  Is  tt*t  fM-te 
ai^holl^v  lih  ^vIt^  thntof  Tiilta  *b^^ 
"jkst  1  hiAiM  hc^.  If  rt  bt!  j^n,'!P^Ati 
M^J  thank   Ofjd  tHiit  he  lUs  i^ej^tb«d 


£h  n:ife  my  tca^btt. 
I  tiltjst  ati^iV^  16 
'saiL-  tif  tJii^3   V 


qr  my  hMih;  tHd, 


l>ltjst  Bti^iVi  16    be  ptk-fuK  fifr  thfe 


1^ 


ovf  li 


juTiaf  erieil  T  ;  for  the  joye  of  flt^av^n 
'igeakj  at^'i  tell  me  that  fhe  k  better  V 
^tb^  pdor  woman  was  about  to  ^60 
''^bfobabtjf  ti>  entreat  me  to  ' 


rlien  a  sKiielc  from  th*  apartmen 


ut  to  ^^plft  'm  wujfi  a  1 
h^  cautiopjii,  '  ioso^,  aq;1 
partmenl  of  Ijn-aTe,     'Ki 


^i<iii '  the;  ^-  'iJtit^of W I j^tmn . 

5  ^  ^'t^m.iti'^ ,  '  ^f^t  pii  ]j  1 1  fi  a  1  ■■■-  ■  i  I  >  n  I  i  s  ^'- 
,  c<t^;— r  ;^'np  ■  'i  6ni^  t-"'  itesiK'  f'^''^'  ^ '-'  ^  [  tu  ^  t  l  t — 
'why'shciiild  I,i>r  vi]h:>  r  '.h^^u^  ii^  haae 
'  1 1 1  '  Fo  r  th  e  s  Lj  p  J I  ■:n-t  ■  I  nn  _v  '.  I : .  rl  t  et  a  a^ 
if s tej',  till  s  cu rA cy  it  i  l  1 1  rh  e  j jrofi t3  )df 
lii y  rello W s\ f fp,  \V i  !! U  :-i m pi y  s u t!i ci^* ; 
atui  as  ^fiK  IvvuH'-  b.i^  fiikniL  lip  hdr 
..aliijile  aijii.ing-t  u^,  iliu  ri'lditi-m  rf  her 
ritUnco  ivill  jJat-f  u^  al!  irV  afllri'inei. 
^u'ch  'kvt  my  p!an?  for  tSm  futuV'S  urt- 
tiV  ii  I'lua^e  <jjd  tu  iTtiioy^  iiiu  whitbiiir 
^Jlilja  ha^  i^.^c  Hi^fbtt,"  ^' ^^"^''^  ^*^f  ^'^ 
-  ^fr 
.tilt?  ptccedhi/g ! 


-y.^^r.H.     During 'iRlfwteT<fJ6f  tfi^ttottfe 

he  steadily  adhered  to  ttife^^ijliti/^^liitAi 

'lie:  hai^  laid.  t3d\^fti  fbf  HlMeif  ;  and 

'^if'roni  plain' t  Ei^ai>ikmip/l&*nS^ 
igiuiist  Pj'o^Hdeii'<Jb'; '  Of  'j\jflii;  fco;  fie 
i^fjitljer  »pi>"fce  hot  ft  rote'^  c^^cb^t  o«c4- 
iionally  to  ni}s<^lrj  ulien  f  Have  fp6m 
Wtjc  to  tiiiie  Vj^iitod  hh  cottnp;e  ;  biit 
lie  Wujfi  a  hid  of  her  faiv  liair  tii  M* 
can  i^  d  i  t  « ith  liim  to  iHc 
gi-av e,     TVi  )i i *  pnt^cHal   d  n tier  ' h« 


becMie  mow  and  more  sttentire  mttf^^Mmkok^  stlienAMawUi  hii  motlier 
day.  His  chief  9sMia»i^4tS^gkP^^%Ai  fldd||iaidli4w6  Of  his  sister  it  is 
dening  ;  and  to  diversify  that,  he£«ns^^fi««|dMB^3iiUcttxCher  notice,  than 
in  the  habit  of  noUng  down  all  sum^o^hirfqyiBe^tbeaBittier  of  my  children; 
events  as  appeared  worthy  of  record  and  that  nothing  gave  my  poor  frifiod 
witMn  the  circle  of  his  ]jky^4Mmllti>->m^wi^  ^m^l^  fm^  death4)ed,  a» 
Thus  were  hU  sorrows  sanqtifttfiM  tilcrjtafof4e#g«#9t  she  was  provided 
him,  and  he  died  at  last,  qon^opD^  :i9f^  iBfi%>^MhkimheB ! 
and  happy ;  having  previously  coj^^  .  jjii  oj  I  nolil  ha  A 


Ah,  think^^  «IM«4hir«l3«dilet  sottt  je>?  baA 

May  yet  again -^'bmh^^^id^^^n  ^A 
That  changing  seasons  as  they  roll 

May  bring srdiiniig»i^eydPfrlu>i  [  /f/.-n^A  I 
.  vii\y,iM\  •j.'^'.'yid  jof'iT/;:.  1  :  ^bIA 
And  sa5i|^<il9(tctiiiAA)rd(^  1m«»|£,ui  >'oi9dT 
May  yet  be  1rea*fid:£i^  ^foam^m^^^f^ 
Tbtt  aught  in  nature  can  impart 
To  it  one  ray  of  gladness  J 


That  Qij^^i ?w^  ^^y^m^^^^^"^  ) 

Lies  in  the  sileni  iomo/ 


>A\ 


aa  \i  !>'■  'j^^  H  Oh'^f^'^iUi  one^x^e  oftlyiie/^'>  iiit-  vcui  irr{>irf  vrf  ;.Jt>;?a9T 
-aao7'j  i>''^'   ' .;   T  B^Affe<^i^i»fttrMt,''tendeVtol'tokcB^  ■;  /  ,/;uirfrri  g)x  ai  I.yiyb 

^rfoufiTOif.'  ,i  -'--^.-i.ij^iiat'-i^ad'Wi^islylnrokettlivq  A»ii./m',3  ^-j-i^...iq  if*ji!'»-n4  ^h&m 
Xiinvc/^  T^r'*  IlT'^r  TfioT  vih  vtf  Jj^fli  tIjj-jl'  tj.sli  ,ouiJ  :'Ii((.[.  on  fei  3l  ,aoii 
OOf.  n^rf.i  Tj7/;^'i  1^  tl^r^^^HHii  nbtilPall-ihetMaflfti'jviii-  L  -((hb  e£d  viuintto  fi 
9hri/r  ,tK  iTv.-io  I'-iAnOtb^rtii^llttb-^k  t^-btendii'-.-:  ^i...::r*:L>ni  ni^  ,rJ!iiH  n^dJ 
319W  Pi!  .J  CS'M(:>  ^''VV&iUdt  bdt  h^r'Wtt*Jga^TAe,bBNils*^'-'T^U'){   tAhuj    ,b0filsaa 

iKt  .**nrt'»'' ;?  pid  to  alifct)!  ojH  ^o  I'irJ  orlT  ti -i  i5'_(//5ji  'to  ^o^ocjii/q  adJ  oi 
o)  l.v"i;+'.r  ,  ^»'ittt^^  Wa*^IWtooft«SdUBiii4,ry;flv/f>i!  iiU  1o  ojfud  dJal 
^0  ?ii  f'>  i»rl)  >ijrvr  "^^^gef  •lt^id^iWdt41^ilat«^//  ,ri>.iJo  bus  ,3qod£IiU8 
ni  ,LfTR  , -nii^no^^  j^f^iA|vnT)etl^the>'Mn#r>;i  -j//  biiu  ;  Jor^^diM  elrf^  diiw 
•  aimlz  nrn  'J  'jdi  Aw^^ft^^flte  «b6Iatei^^^ii^' t  bi  -^  !••  ^TJOitf.l  etfi  biooai  oi 
d^iw  ,T>i^i^'tT  ^jiu)  u/i'i  vin 'V/i  ^1^  jjU'd  j^i-.^i  ^nc'lui/ cijj^  'to  TtliilA,  iK  bna 
^i?wcq  '-'''^Tod  7ij(0l£i9^d^tob>Ct<^  l'^  nU^iQC9nrn:^Jt>  ^in.t^aafnunvft  iM  ^d  bd 
jH  tj'>9ff.tv'<  5^''{''^dl  to^'-ptOW spirit  fiaditoihte^j  i{'»f/ui  btJVbI(j^ib  modw  \o 
,v/o:2^r.!0    tuTu   .iijf^^oftgtl  ris|*yil^t^rifehft<re^mDlId'''^-Il^         ^lii  ui  iaolr^  baa 

fcid    ki^il0^tli    o:xn    ^f^'^l^t^K  thte^4ike^m^^   gi^"]!!//    ,io'>l_fi.    Ji^')^^    smsi  efh 

J^>;'.-')T-inr,i.iH  odj  f  j^^-^^iil^^ajj^illS^VeiiMr  b4ujaiikj> 'li^tqi;  -idi  xw  .7o3^ji  Jdgi/oa 
,fT'"'i1fTa7nr  vtdijrirf  I^tthts^^'Wolllha  s^O^lmerf;"  io  j^j;  [xiTono^  odt  oi  mfisia 
i^nl  ai  bo[.ii5?r^iJtJ(Q(p^^iti(5tjSlbii*iSV^at  0ldeIldM9|l>i  rfij  J;^r.  -i  jjj  itd  qz  ni  ^feidT 
iiz/r-b  om.H-i  'J  f-'ij;  JUiaiKl  tflayij|l>ftOc!heiitiu^H  ilA  -i./l  itt)VTj"ji  <iij7r  .^tJaiioa 

bbd  ♦d  no')^  O'i-TfTTfl^^^^ifh^wchCd  all  rdad'laidi)>|:&l^^  iii'i'^  ;idJ  ui  ,odw,^iid9 
;^nfd^nT(>v.fi  rifl^    d-.)gfi^^Q£tliei44ticMAd  no^'ftaj  in^i;«a|iingl4no^  ai  bobtj^ooua 

odt  '^j  pnibTo'lL;  't^y'^iiy'fe^jift'is'^fritheqpiwfe'^t'nt'L^jG^^  ^dIa2B9Y£s°^' 

7797  0  7;n.'M')q.iodgi^f^^bl3f#JSlii!lJ^(pWmdiyrStoapil^  didJ  j^dj  bavoilod  ai  *I 
uj^onj  ,ooiiinofli;i  di)idv' ovij'::'.:ii(f'jifo  bjji'L .I'j  j^HlTf  i^-.y-^  sdi  g£  ^oed  1^1 
'•^uh  bli/oo  ^>vi.^o£OiJ)€|^^|p(|ii<wJloab  geflti^  bsBfalBtriol  om^^no  an  Io  lobom  odi 
lo  ^.i:od  woa  a£0  a>|^U<4chi«(tpbM|il^thTC^ii0<i0andd^  li  d^^nodit  ^doidvr  ^dBOq 
^jf^ii  baa  boibar/d'p|s^$u*fi^€Uld%idefWints^li4i«t^^wi^  f^^J  enuJioq  bdi  x^  ^^  'J®' 
'j7ft  o]  r.hid*  wni'*  1^  ,y^)lillir  giB(il*lny  faiend  t<^  b^oJ^ai  b'>t^indi.« -aw  li  now 


i^dioca  tid  d^dLtiobne^  gloi6t0iliitb^rf|gi&  9riin^i&  ortom  has  siom  ocaitodd 
81  a  19^818  Bid  \0  QmabtAs^ia  6lrJl)iin4^af^l»e  J»g»iMp£  loiifo  eiH  ,x^ 
fuuii  ^Qohoa  T9i0rllokMthdadbefJ9|9»nt«»^3d  ^isdi  xthisiib  oi  ba&  j  gniadb 
;  aQihlido  xm  lo  lodg^Mm&thirtBgatyhirfilchaltfe  Ifu  nwob  jaaboa  lo  iidud  edi  ai 
baeii\  looq  xm  dvag  gnidicn  i^rii  Lab  Bioodi  lo  vrfiiow  hDifloqq^  as  eitrovd 
M  ,£)9d-x{^jj9b  8i4MMl^^!f«(^lR>l^coBEl«iiT*iiliff4^1  eid  lo  oloih  edi  nidliw 
bdBivoiq  e^w  9d8  ig^l^^lfadj^^c^c^ft  otWrlii^pnBa  bwottob  aid  9T9w  ai/dT 
•«i»#b^Pli§^9atbMldell^4l0t^  ,i^M[  iB  Imb  od  ba&  ^mid 
And  listened  to  thy  layiio^  ^fai/ohroiq  ^a'rrad  i  ^qqad  baa 


For  I  will  hear  thee  in  the  air 
That  s!£l^«  Mf  4tf  ifo^as^  «^^r  ; 

And  see  1ftMftibll^»c»|09ltf)>9wm£pf}r:jaf^^  j^ 
At  mi<jiwgbl'A^atfl>Nf*©¥r.ni^B  c^^x  xrV^ 

Hot  ^9dt  efi  anogfiis  z^ai-^njido  IsidT 

I  know,  I  kn&WW&iHri9fl^ik>m^»»d  y\\l 
Alas !  I  cannot  breathe  another  : 

There's  matHMi  lit^yMiilkiii^ibn^i^^d  laA 

T«'!M^«di|(hifa:t^  VD^iWotiMr^  od  ^07  7vM 


REMARKS  ON  I^K^^^^dftM^i^^^tl^llVf  SA^VlCKl^lON. 

%  IfiZ^iam  i?S&fMa^]?&*  m']^t<mi^^'M  Amnd^  of  the 

^  -^  ^  .cT.ir  ,j  UvSii^  QiU  at  cm  J 
Although  the  art  of  navigating  ening,  served  only  to  strengthen  Mr 
vessels  by  steam  may  still  be^i^ioo^lHro  ;>fie\Vfto  §sl^9#^»$mi(;  Possessed  of  an 
dered  in  its  infancy,  yet^^tovinibi^i  Tfl^oti^ff^f^^Mil^S^s&id  to  have  cross* 
we  know  of  has,  in  so  sl|flfaBt  d(Jtin]^w.^(^%A4Mt40t»:^erica,  where  this 
made  greater  progress  towards  ^g&^^a  )i^9fMkn9»i^^^i^^  B,dopted,  insomuch, 
tion.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  nearly  that  by  the  year  1821  that  country 
a  century  has  elapsed  sincedtfonsJoda-H.-OfiiddT  bof^n^fii  W4  fewer  than  300 
than  Hulls,  an  iogenious  mechtokfjbf  7  j^tfii^^^s^lnn^ll  operation,  while 
England,  under  letters  pdtani,s>jfirs^j  :0|h«^i4tf  Ibtf^^lltiof  5995  tonswere 
made  the  attempt  of  applying  sbtnixt  ifd»(hkkiml^^i^  No  longer  uncer- 
to  the  purposes  of  navigation.  The  tain  of  the  result  of  his  scheme,  Mr 
late  Doke  of  Bridgewatei^iaiDdfjfiafln  ^;^4I(  4^^^  49^^A  son,  returned  to 
Stanhope,  and  others,  weredjfi^eUtd6din|i}t(|^B^e'>§ev(D^  with  the  fruits  of 
with  this  subject;  and  we  ha\fetTidb<^  I^hi9<jiW^f09T{^  -i^fenture;  and,  in 
to  record  the  labours  of  Lord  Dundas  ).I$^  ff&ofilffiif^  the  Ck>met  steam- 
and  Mr  Miller  of  Dalswiuton,  assist-  boat  of  twenty-five  tons  register,  with 
ed  by  Mr  Symmington,  enginofis^  *Un  otolc^i^^^f  b^yi^ur  horses*  power, 
of  whom  displayed  much  poldlcolifiiift  ;i^^i»ai7^:{|^|^g7^^  between  He- 
and  talent  in  the  accompIishiitfini^t>f  :  JliUlfidlui|^  I  Cbf^e^^  ai^d  Glasgow. 
the  same  great  object,  without  thot]r»iiA|fHilf)  Ifk^i^JffJ  one  through  his 
having,  howervcr,  arrived  at  the  result  means  understands  the  construction 
sought  after,  viz.  the  applicaiilcMi^ijold  ^aA>mftoP(g9Wm^i  the  steam-vessel, 
steam  to  the  general  use  of  naTS^stiolB^  i^«Mdo«xbh0  gilli  ^  mighty  invention. 
This,  in  so  far  at  least  as  i-egaixl^  tb»  .tittJVj^%«^pei»n^l^]9nrewarded  is  fast 
countnr,  was  reserved  for  Mr  HenijUMfsiftfi^g^intPfy^OTi  *^^  ^  borne  down 
Bell  of  Helensburgh,  in  Dumbarton-     with  poverty. 

shire,  who,  in  the  year  ^01d:)4>iBOli6ftBf  lU  hfh^/  sfd^i^li^/Of^fiprise  soon  beheld 
succeeded  in  constsuo|faiic^  and  vei>pobii  liflii^oi}ti|Mk^n^ch  this  astonishing 
ling  avessel  by  the  application ofMtt||i^i^ipowfer.mj#k)c«^l^  affording  to  the 
It  is  believed  that  tlus  ge^tiqiMlBj^t^nitt^ili&lialiikiftf^^Mighopposed  by  every 
fiur  back  as  the  year  1799,  produced  circumstance  which  ignorance,  preju- 
the  model  of  an  engine  for^abfataj  plntJ^  diici^7Piiii|leiAt|Q4{  motives  coudd  sug- 
pose,  which,  though  it  ibMdibtia|j[m^4ulgMl^{(^)«lktuMlW^  can  now  boast  of 
ven  of  by  the  persons  to  #ii(ifceJiai|»fr<^inBtiisiirto;i^|iii;ii/QNWB(*bundred  and  fiffy 
tion  it  was  submitted,  instead  of  iraab4  /irt^MOi-TfAelif  fif,  from  thirty  to  five 


of  the 


eb^ri  '^  'Viryi  ii  g  i  u  poorer  from   fo\l  r , 

bj^ihdther  View,  it  Tiiay  t>e  sta^tfd  ^jit 
nKOCK^tcma  &f  iblppio^  iiro  borne  f or- 
HSjWfTff  i^gHics  of  the  agereg^t^  ^^fM- 


^} 


if^t^  d^Olf  'hofkak  the^'Iirst  cost,  of 
VfcSch  c^tinot  be  cstiiukt^d  at  %  lee^ 
stlfe  tbrin  tialf '  ii  rtiliioti  sterjji]":  Of 
tbis  iiuiiiljer^  t^entj  are  ttn ployed  nti 
the  Ttmmc^j  111  tbc  dTiuxml  totire^Ticij 
6f  at  If^Fit  If  TO/ JO*'*  pissDHgeH  [to  Mlar^ 


energy,  parti Ctilar It  mi  the  b4fiS?ff "^ 
^.  .AC  t^Ijde.     The  JvAuhoe;  Bdfttst^; 

^  Lrb,  MHjtstic^  amtf  C^iaWiiii  ^tft  w(^ 
c  on  St  r  iict  ed  on  a  sQi  k  tif '  m^  ip*J 
rnensiDtis,  &n3  with  e'ng^riey  bf  gr^ift^ 
po^  cr  than  }i  cj-ctbf6fe.  ei  1  rti  1  kik^  '  w^ 
hail  froujtbe  Glj^g  1w  the  li^fciiitpM^tt^ 
oT  ^recDock,  Belfast,  iindlj'Ttet^>*j#ti' 
The  Citj  tf  fclfnburgh,  tn  a^^let^T 
still  greater  inaguifict-jice  ah'4  gt^n-^ 
d<;ur,  Wrti;  d^o  latii^rhcd  tbis  v<*iLir,  tti^ 


atftcfe  of  t h - ^../ 1 . ■^'^dV to' the ir'.:nt-^ni!i1ll' W     hu}i'  's^ik  tiet%S:=n'  the  jn ,j  ■ 


to  sjjeud  oiily  tbrrty  shiTHfigi  fiir  piv?- 
saffe-qtorr'V  Eirni  cntertihiment'j  the 
^ju  nf  l"lh^)/>oa  tijust  in  this  whj 
hk  aTiti\i^llr  etp/:ndod  from  the  port 
6f  Lotid 0 rt  aJ  fin e .  Si' v en tc eii  gttafii- 
{jackets,  ia 'the  .same  maiiTict^  eail 
fWamn  the  McjnS^'?  ;  ti^fent^-ninc  '^orri 
tbe  C|Vd(^ ;  U\i  IWini  th^s^^P^itb  ;  fif^ 
teeti  ftom  the  tvri^  ;.  four  cr^ifiS  the 
Jti^h  Sea,  T*it!i  tfre  nih;il^  from  Holj- 
heaci  to  Dublin  j  two  between  Milford 
k^d  Waferford  ;  two  betweetj  Bristol 
aii&  Bathj  foiir  from  Belfust ;  fotic 
VpckE  the  xay  ;  tdn  Upou  difTerobt  ca- 
lUfcls  ;  and  laatl  jj  mie  plies  upon  Loch 
Kess^  eommarided  h^f  onr  ttiiTorttina]tb 
tierd^'  Ml- '  Beil^  Who  Mi'  been  dii^^ei^ 
ft6th  htiliap  io  statitri,  arid  hceitiH 
j^oaied  hGm  to  end  hitt  dajs  iu  ttitii- 
nir  a  scanty  >ati J ^t^iiioi^  ^l^^ti- 

"'  ifotwrtt^iiiiiTag  ^t^^  rapid  and  fitb- 
cessrflii  Ipprovetnenf  of  st<3aiu  navipir 
tiou^it  \t^  not  till  the  year  1*^  I R  that 
it  dared  to  YetituT^  litvotid  the  limits 
df  rtt^PTf  ^i"  iuia'ri&  '"kivigiitio^^  Iti 
^iuit  jb^  ihe  '^^^Sfo.W'^inetj  tons, 
Iftiilt  itpoti  a  i^i!^'^^}h,  Ip^  Mr 
^enny  of  Dunihitrton,  fumUhtd  with 
in  eneiQe  of  thirty  hor5cs\  power, 
j&k^ahf  ^^fr  l^ajjier  of  Gla^gow^  lirst 
Mkie^rtbe^  b^iitidii  f<>rtiiefiT  'preattihed 
o¥  iricTCpcf  itiiicti'aijd  ^t  onctiLstoriUb- 
ed'at^d  delrgliiftd  t'be  wdrld^  hV  uffoVil- 
ing  a  safe  and  ec\njoinic:il  uiodt  of  con- 
ifctJince  betweeu  Or(>ci;^(*^k  aHd  Bdlfast, 
i'distancoof  abmit  iihuildredahtl  i^i^- 
%  miles,  T^  th^  follovirigyear/^^lSl^^) 
$c  Tiilbot,  of  i^ull  j^Oater,  diraensionsi, 
^ndi^'ith  a  higher  stenm-power,  btgan 
to  ply  between' Publin  and  Ifolybead, 
ttiid  in  tbcv  outset  successfully  eucoun- 
iered  iimny  >cry  sevens  galee.  The 
"ilmrit  of  enten>ni*^  for  this  navigation 
%w'b^gin  to  hurst  forth  with  ihciea- 


p;ic1.ct  T'ntri^tj  (^her'u Offer  th^cnitt> 
mand  of  the  *i^hcr  ttf  this  artiBc,)  Stt 
ntn  Tminifig  the  maH  codcb  iry  tw 
houns,  in  the  d  Stance  batiiV^eii  ^5^^ 
bnrgti  and  Aberdet^n,  iudueed  ^ot^ttf? 
titm  to'  adopt  ^  <iinclrtr  jjispatch  -W 
ih<?  mnil  Qp6n  tlijit  road.  r>uriiig  ichi 
foWomngTutiTil^y)  tbe  JfVUes  Wat?. 
atiot)icr  vtry  supt^rh  sttatD-Tkck^'  i 
\'C!i5d  hi^fhly  aodiublo  to  t^e  tatitili 
of  her  tfi^inffT,  a'lid  to  the  19i^  "** 
trhicT*  basf  always  mcirked  tho  patt 
pro  cced  i «  g^  bf  lb  c  Ipei  th  ati  d  Igtii 
Joint  St^ck  CV>h))^knV/to  i^fcli  (ffl? 
lotigr;  Tbfe  gt  Patrftk  and  t*t  or' 
of  IrtTti*pd6l,  '^t'fo  alho  mm.%i^pi^\  __ 
built  upop  a  Blmila^  FfeAl^  of  gttinfliiii* 
tiijibf"  the '^ble  d«ih7Ctifeii  of  Mi^  WiL- 
IHtii  T4ilnt^  ^hfl'  Siiftf  of  '  H*^^ 
formerly  a'sftilihig  ^tiiablf-  ^«3^^'  fif  ^tWJ 
time^  fitted  ii])  as  a  sfeirA-'pi^ift 
and  ^mi  opened  the  p4sing|e  be^ir^CT 
T^  right  ('in  and  IfiOjitic  li  Ptanco  ;  tItjS 
e^inif  tbe  LnrfnielnTle  a&d  Tjilbnt,  >j^- 
twtt.n  Ldndoh  aiiii  TtutUrtlatn.  Fx\rf- 
boats  propollc!  I^y  'j,f6ain,  aiii  sultrfl 
more  iramcJUtoIy  to  Ifjciil  sitnatlod^ 
■were  t^h^Lblished  ahitut  this  \^n6c\lpti& 
the  iMer»?yj  Tay,  F<ith.  Seterb,  Hm- 
her,  and  other  ij^VfgabU  >?«rt^^i^ 
ann^iiffhf'sda/"    "  ;'  ^-'^'^■""/'^-'^ 

93  uce '  m  -itkr  \  B^;)dmy  jmk 

^Et>ntrt-rekrh''*jf*  T-;'tiV^^  "aittiefrt^^^ 
and  power  fiave  1  -     -*. 

fe rent  ports  wltbs;.  .     ,    .     ^.i 

ITUIT  two  Of  Ihr^i:  .rn!  tujldit'il*^ 
for  Xiondo|j  [  huS.  the  Po^t|^aiHb8%K« 
partment  etnployy  steam  fo/tfi|TldH- 
veyanc^  of  the  iniiT,  t^herever  it  {s 
found  safe  aiid  pnicti<?tihic.  The^jho, 
surpass!  n^  at!  her  predectis^eoi'js  in  rtn^- 
nitude  and  in  the  elcgBJity  of  herftt- 
conomodation;-;,  has  stamped  ttT3  afh^J- 
tic^al  rAlQcon  th*  faciHtid?  of  intot- 


im) 

^^m^: 


eoQ  ,  London  a  qd  Jidin-  tb  ose  of  tl^c  Pr i  t^isb  i;i  pro  pprtiop,|t^  |^ 
pbwar  ax^d  e&dency  o£  the  rc;^i^||iifp^^ 
engines.  He^jftrdiyg  tbc^e,  ^  V&j! 
fejou^ky  ttuit  the  liiuked  opprutioa  q|f 
low-prvssur€  ,  stet^av  b.tWs  frtim,  ^la*' 
application  of  tte  cDndenaiD^  F^"^*;- 
pk%  so  that  the  engkije  s^I^o^v  w^rk^ 
witt  ,»  greater ,, pre^.-iure  thui^  tJri$ 
po^judfl  upon  the  Kquare  inch  of  tS^ 
pislDo.  lu  the  high-prtisaure  englaii^ 
on  til©  contrary,  the  &teaan  b  not  co^ 
dfosied^  tut  isullo^ved  to  occupuliki^lB 
furccj  wbiej^i  h  u^eai^ured  only  hj  tljUR 
opj>qs|Dg  xesij^Uuce  uf  tho  wcrk^  ajii^ 
the  ^ij;ength  of  the  bpiler,  Ij(«tt:ai^ 
there  fore,  of  eight  poun^i  to  tUe-fiCLnax« 
inqk  it  is  net  uBconnaon  to  yv^rk 
the  hi^h-pr^eaure  eirgke  with  ft  forca 
aqiiJviiliiut  to  X50  pounds  ;  and  i^cme 
6?Lj  that  thifi  may  be  fti^ginetated  ^7^^ 
to  ipCp  pounds  upon  the  ^mrc  ixiclii 
Bj  the  low-prca&uro  engine,  we  net 
(^tJy  loae  povier.  hut  the  apparfctiw 
€ccupi£^  iio  much  space  dn  the  ship, 
ftj3iJ  eousuoiL^s  &o  mil  eh  fuel,  £«  tereat 
dtjr  it  verj ,  defective  for  the  puifwse* 
uf  n  n^w  ign  tio  r i  ^  For  e jcitia  pU ,  if  w  e  iikp 
&  5 fcvMB -packet^  which  i^  to  be  work? i^ 
withtiie  powfor  nf  lOOhntieij  l*f»  ]?^ 
tbau  about  forty -four  feet  ixt  the 
length  and  breadth  uf  the  vtsatl  is  qii- 
uupied  tur  the  e^jgiiie  and  its  ft^ 
The  consequence  i^^  thnt  iu  Qjd&i  ifi 
^^ord  the  necfe^sarj  sic^kmusi^datjo]^ 
for  goods,  and  nas^engers^  the  Bfitii 
itf^ip-^wssejia  Wi)t  ^utj  of  ^llju^tpr^;- 
pcrtioii,  hjcr  ppit-ch^rgea,  of  every  .clfr 
i$cription,  are  theteby  enhanced,jtiij 
the  dif^cuky  of  Bavignting;  fhe^elftrgi 
^nd  i]l' proportioned  vea&elsy  in  narrow 
fei^waye,  i^greaily  iu4:reaae4*  On  t]^ 
othef  hand^  with  the  bigh-pre^siup 
engiue,  only  one  half  of  the  spa^e  j^r 
occupied,  ftiid  ft  ves*?l  of  300  toi^ 
would  do;  more  wgrk,  and  be  e?^ 
w*jr  better  fitted  fen*  the  purpoae^.thmi 
cue  gf  fitMi  tocis^  while  the  eaviog  (rf 
fl^dj  nnd  ev^y  other  item  of  cptpenM, 
is  p^oportionftbly  reduced,  ^fithojuj 
If  saining,  the  <?apabilitic9  of  the  Tcs?el 
foi  st<jwage^  wl^l^  ioT  spc^  is.  greatty 
tp creased,.  ,  j-^  .^j,^,,  ^^^^.^^  i-r  ■    ■  ■ 

,  The  oftly .  questi^ii  .tfl  ,,Houbt,  aa  t^ 
the  propriety  of  sub^fatutmg  the  bigli- 
ji^rofi^u  rg ,  f g  r  tb  e  I  tJ  wr '|>res.Hurt3  §  teani ,  ^ 
Ibc  daugtr  from  the  ,aecidt.Mjt«  gf  eX* 
[  4  ■ :.  L ■ .  I L  AV i  th  the  f Q^iuer  t he.  ^ei^ala- 
tuit^baa  J 1  ere  very  properly  inteif^rea, 
until  the  safety  of  the  lieges  ia  more 
^^curely  provided  far.  But  were  this 
prgyerly  takon  up^  aiid  rendered  t)ie 


^  i^if  ¥som,  the  former  capital  to 
RaBOsgata  aod"  C^al%  beautifidJ  pick- 
etej  callei  the,  l^isjL^  Ltverpocsl^  anti, 
City  of  XionioD,  luive.  i^so  hxien  Jate- 
ly  fi tie (3  out,  . indeed ^ 5 nth  i a  tbc  a yi- 
dity  and  enterprise  iu  promoting  this 
sy*stqtLK  tU^t  ici*'  ports  of  any  ccmee- 
quenct;  iiLihe  utiLttid  kingdoiu  will  ere 
folJg  be  without  ,on^  or  njore  of  thcije 
Tosstils.  Government. baa  aUo,  latterly, 
wttachjed  to  each  of  the  dpck-yardsj&a« 
cir  more  5teaai-;Tesaels,  of  the  inost  mh- 
etantial  baUdj  and  of  great  po^r^  for 
towing  stiip^  oJC  wftc  out  bjiA  Into  hmj- 
b^rt ;  md:,,^n^iM,  the.  distance  ^f 
i^^i^l^  a,  ^cf  ^twfy^  are  we  ,ftt ,  this  ^j 
Q^l^  jnakingu^e  of  ouo  pf  thjEj  lea4^ig 
objects  of  tie  pa»teut  of  Mf  J.  Si^l^^* 
Xo  ft  gre^^t  Bctaj-it^mp  nation,  wherp  a 
aiip,  .squ^idfoi^,  .or  flee  t^  may  often  ,he 
required  to,  .jjut  Jixuitil^,  to  aea,  an  e*- 
tahhsbni*nt  jaf  ihjU  jctnd  must  be  qS 
incjLki^lafeU  vaJrue^jfor  towip^  veiseb 
«^ut  of.tb*^  .Me^w^^'j.P^'^^^^itb,  apd 

?lj^^pJa^tb.  \  J^pt^ifStg  Gim  be  raoire  ne- 
9e9!iarj(',.foif,fJ^'s^^'yjc^\ '4-  iw^m  dcsd.- 
i^^ie,uy  ,iiiQ  i^d^pt,  ayiih.-.  of  the  a£&- 
earaaud  crews  of  hiii  AXujcst) '3  ^bipa, 
ithen  thuarted  wixU  coutjuiy  winiia 
^'bdle  ^inpa,ti^tjto  nieet  an  enemy ^ 
f^nd  there f^^i^,  e^ven,  jn  ajKjliticitl  poii^t 
of  vie  w^  9t^^ux^  ii^figatioa  is  ealci dated 
|o  p^o>t. a, jtno^t  valuable  acq^ui^iliop 
tp  t^  fBrltiflb  navy,  ,  .     i  ,  , 

' '  ^E^^f^riT  OF  Tiiie  iXimi-VREB^fi^ 
EsGitfB.-^Wd  bdve  biiherto  copsidep- 
ed  i team  navigation  a^  applicable  ocdy 
to,  commercial  interconr^e,  an^i  the  b6- 
qoodarv  purpoi^fss  pf  oar  i^ayal  inatioe. 
put  Amerii^,  which  long  since  cottnt#d 
u,pwardA  pf  300  itean^ve^tfels^  c|a^^ 
several  of  tha^  number  anii^ng  her 
tnen-of-w^r.  I^  the  ovont,  therefore^ 
of  gwiff ,  ^  J^^j  with  our  tmnf- Atlan- 
tic friends,  fe.ahallf^  obliged  tpmeefc 
tUeni  with  inmx  ,  ^wn  weaponsij  by 
iquii%iiig  hoimitfr,  throwing  shpt  from 
I06-pounder»5  and  building  idilps  with 
.^des  thirteen  fiiet  in  thickness,, eotn- 
posed  of  alternate  l».y<jrij^  of  oak  and 
'  eprkj  an d  ti 1 1 od  1^ i t h  row ^  of  cu tlaases 
JB,nd  pike^  rnadc  to  project  and  recede 
vhy  an  ini pulse  from  the  higU-pr^t^nre 
^itr/i,ijtf^  which  prtipel  the  ve^sel^.  It 
_ is  to  \hl !i  .Is^ t  par 1 1 c ula c  that  wtj  u 0 w  cal  ] 
^Jhe^Utentjon  ofour  readers,  as  one  tbiit 
,ia  (^icuUsed  to  give  iiVmerica  a  ^tj-t^U- 
'jence  over  the  niotber-conntry,  where 
fbe  ujc  of  loii-preiiure  mfp'nes  only  id 
ndmiued  bylaw.  The  Bteam-Tesaeb  <^f 
tl^  AmeihsftDa  piiiat  Ihorefore  excel 
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are  confident  that  the  ingenuity  and 
foresight  of  onr  engineers  would  over- 
come all  this.  It  therefore  beoomes  - 
matter  of  graye  consideration,  how  far 
it  is  proper  to  restnuq^our  ^tftf^;  {far  y 
yigatoTS  from  all  use  of  the  high- 
smsiur^ fv^pfr,  W^,jWft,>FWft  tl^ 

^nt  coite^rs  witb  mos^  dei^<oaqsri  ithai^ 
all  «inter£^9<oe  witl^  >he  Uw^  .  which 
iKgulfMie  tpda.;.4od  though  distr^s^^ 
\fi^  afxadents  <wJith  the  iisc)  of  Jpgh*^ 
l^ij^flsi^e  iengine&  hare  cR^u^red  boitli 
rii  .4fl>enc% and  in  Britain  ^«t  i|a.lK>r, 
%^!p«:ohibition  i/b,  nay^urtheUf  Ai  ;«  mtva*' 
^v»  pi  ?^iy>  quesJdopable.  Mofjficfl^^ 
and  one  wWh^wijyi  in  ^atep  j  he  foU|ii4 
%^ite,.indompatiM^  .vrithj  an^  SiMciire 
st^t^.of  ,wai:£arB-  .<  The,AjaM)i?wW',prit 
Ta^ersrand  «t%uadroiia.wjl}).ia  tiii»£r«t( 
instance,  possess  facilities  for  annoying 
^m^fft^l^  w|th:*asujjl«fy  wwri^i^tl^iid 
9W>tnH)4».  iq  fftre^  s«ia#<  ,Th#  difitfuiW 
hi9t9\re)9n^.th«  ,iwp  oo^olaries  jrill./t]^ 
om^,  to  foi^^tlie  bnwr  ffeinh  iX  \m 
hfit^^j^iH)  d^e^  f!iT>m  tb^  Bat^m^dAnce  f^ 
iHHod^.^o  thQ:.prof^  :of.  dfearinjt  thjo 
«pvpt«yj4iimW^hflts>^^  t^  4hief  i^^jt 
clii^ppm9^mA^i^moyf)^f  o?.<soal 
\m  bft»»ilit^te  4ktteH4e4 19.  .Thaiirat^ftft- 
liMi  hai^^  hpfferer,  b^triRueh.ftUwofc 
^ilo.^h^,  MiaU^^ifffai^.  (rfte^K^i^fl 
m^t  i»oiiiMiu|^bl^.  wwn^  .of4:»«l  ha^p 
|f»WiflM»pfV|B99d  iM»^ifls«^paT)»i^)lM 
ioui^tiy.1    .  ,.,'i    ,ij  pj  )!•    /'-  /--■  ■•/ 

tt^  jiii<tn<e|i  aaA)th^'hu9PfM^i1(y  ¥  «^ 
b^)a|(Uf$, ,  an  pu|#Dg  i  a :  ,6|eaa<^nabtf 
ch#c%ii|0'(|h(9^pB^.i»igh7ef«8f¥uwf9^fA^ 
3r0fe  ne  doubt  thi^jOorxectQe^s  o^th^ad^ 
nee  iwhi^h;  .le4  -to  it6TeBtira<  ppN>bibi* 
•lKm.iyWqraU;k«iRWt4^i|«iH$t  yfM^ 


Steam  Kayigation  derived,  and  Qm 
confidence  it  acquired,  by  the  earij 
%iikfoililkg«lment  of  the  Post-office  de- 
partment, the  experimental  vesseb 
w^^  it  b^i)V9'l»<l  the  early  applica- 
tion of  steam,  for  the  tranter  of  the 
mfiU,f^i$lff  tl^RfeishiqhfWItliJ^tif^p^ 
Polyjtke^  ;a<\^v»^Wn.  -Wfi  i^^m 
tru4,jihati.it,\8  npt  ^sDijiqb.io  ^ii^e^ 
tfc?^trtbe>idi«iii)aJty¥(iJl^,:in  ^efgiff^ 
9«r,  ioatUnt^  ai  trc^i^!  <9f.  mc^is^t^ 
a{)pticaJb^i6  tbe#ubjie|(^tsp£iiighr|M?G*» 
[|V»^^aginas>  upQp.|,/5«ali»,  ai^d  ua4^ 
a^«UMt^iAtoiQ4^9ce>i  wbiob.  i|^y  .iolMr 
sv^tdiy.  gender,  it  at  «afe,i«a/theJpviai 
ml)s^^  /engine^,  nw  #>^^th^«4-te 

iirMl  acquire, addiai^iMa.iwpoiitWwceiiB 
\Xtfiiil^yf  ol.^tfcf  ftWi  wh^^;W%.Bt|||# 
the  expense  and  contiagenftof><)f^^^^mi 
NaTJgatipn,  nhieh  M^.p^bapa^ioiown 
to.v0ryf«v.«  •  JL4Steainrpacket)i0f  itOO 
horsfia  ^powfiiy  quipped  ttoillie  taite  mH 
the  psM^Kt  timeis,  will  prokablyiiiBdit 
aMitt.fi(>,000^;)^xfMBliiftiunB  oCifael ^4 
tfadlrale  ^of  mie^iflif  dhahlion  oli^oiil 
pdr  kMtfjt  iSfigds  aiMl)v^Etttallitt^,ifMft- 
nMh;  fi50L^;Aonnagei:<fizty^.i^bti^ 
pilaMg^v.audifbn  blu(i:ge8^]8D(tfiLpdhr 
anfeUdn  ;^^>il8iieai^e^  1)00^.  ^er  .meada^ 
ilaKaUrriepaii^ananribteD  i&pdnttt/aa^ 
A(K);^)  Bittl{Jtl|ir>ifi>lB0l2ial]f^';l^aakie«d£- 
3EflS8eloi8  eaioulatjBdioisljnafr.  t^aLnr^^ua* 
putohaseyaiid^  theBCfftT^^  Itoiraaelr  lua, 
ka  ihttilblay  adid^ia  siiddBS^adl  :flf 
#tthapaSOOd;.iptBiratii»*ia  JBesiliesih 
aat;A>finsw  bdibsraiaiiifaeloettBabbf  tkei 
iim^  vhii^i^ittiid^'AotMctaitiiaiA 
JLAdO^Mftg  St  th^iate^aOQtfi 
ifcloniihj  of  i  &0',jaailin^)  ex|ietufia  iq^.m 
vlean^^nlekeii'H  ICO  Jkds^cJs^pewaDj.'wi 


?:^9]m  JLbidlottilatiieB  baacied  oaUlIs  conMnnp&oii^fbtttf  b^bftbi^OMgvieicMla 
wvdniQiwliUxes'tbMiaattlbe.iAlginfi^i.TheL^kAioiliaiid.Bdibd^ 
f<mias^ii9e,;dui'in&^the<a(impiQr  montb^,  barn>  oaan  a««rage,<abQal  120idufldrQiii 
of  o<M^per  waek;,4puiilibf>ug!|fi  Ild.cMdrgnaiof.^bltfh  arejBOi)RnlBi«d  witibqat.iGhe 
port  oiXondon,  yetidl  the  lioDdoia  dqties^.  on  .l^lf.tb)9  <fliii»nt%»  «r»ipiu,d  fyr .^e 


a^ne  as  U  actually  burnt  in  Loixdon^ , 
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-if-jffi  DfH  'l'"»  o-r;  ilj^  n  it  •--:->*»-. '7 
re !)  t .  u  n  dj  coni  bi  t  j  hi  g  w  i%h  'Mh  oi?  cflmvsl 
ii\i^  Which  ft  vs  i>ot  oiwr  pre  scut  biitP 
rs*^^  t**  iTjfjmr^,  has  ><tnlt  tbe  6<Mit  <*f 
R' J I  It  a ti  ]  )n  t  r  i  i.n !  ^ ;  ii  j  K»imah  YtkTi  iiir,  ad  d  5 
}VkinEiu  cmpii^,  iui^s  Its  Actrtjnl  state  ©f 
hel^>k:8fl  and  d^^^md^^*!  aJavery  ; — A^ 
diiti  h6^  irhtdi^  \^e  fttw-,  tlifll  oi^M 

""  ftdttirtaOthie  cli&iii/'  ftiiJ  All  tbc  o^h^** 
"j^gM  Idre''  V^f  the  *^  Stem  ihi^^g^ 
ftttm*;*  A^Vewjtjj^^-w  fit  tiurtfyertiti'g*'.! 

tb^ht^  tl»t^  ^«tie  <likik  tk^mn  'bf  p.>li(il- 
■  T!hB  i&il^  Alag<e  of  J^j  abouticUd* 

id '  n^rtt^  otfHtlbtf ;'  l^n^h  'its*  wtf' 

offensively  licentious  than  ^Hdi^^df 
fi6yx>1h«r«iag^#fth  wMck^^V^d^^ac- 
^i^ted/  >li4lil»tl  tMd  %^|ffediei<%th^ 
bon^KfM^d^t^o^ticfslsiitih  A^^fyl^i!^ 

^i^ni^u^;  49ari*«i]&ttfAt«l'  'It  is  %&  ^ii 
tiibderni  restorer  ^f  tlii^  dld^^buiv^ea^ 
V6df^  fbifgottenikmn^^  to  Allteri -Hild 
to  his  followers,  that  we  would  direct 
the  attention  of  our  readers. 

I^be  firsiLsnd  chie&strof  these^fittter 
dfamatisls,  A]fi«ri,  if  letg  knowti  ttai 
h«  ought  td  be,  haa  been  ftbly  6ri«i^ 
daed,  not  many  jreArs-  agd,  in  a  I'^vie^ 
deservedly,  pof^far'  ana^ik  tidw,' xnt!i^ 
over,  Accessible  tokN.  With  tespiftt 
to  him,  therefore,  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  recommending  his  per- 
usal, and  entreating  the  learners  of 

''  that  sweet  bastard  Latin, 
That  sounds  a)  if  it  should  be  writ  on 

satin/' 
not  to  account  their  task  finished  un- 
til they  shall  have  mastered  his  diffi- 
culties. Nut  that  we  would  by  any 
means  bestow  upon  him  unqualified 
approbation.  He  is  too  harsh,  too 
cold, — amidst  all  his  violence  of  pas- 
sion,— and  his  plots  are  too  nakedly 
4A 


ttAtid  Th&tref  Mf^y  %6^iddb'  ^kis^^ 
^rm^  0piH\^'bti&K  m  We^iaJ«'>Aob«(^ 

m^-^^m^  ^fHih'kn^tHe  i^umixT'^ 
iiy<5!t.'»f'^i««i^teAtift,  ^>or'^hsi!^*^m 

fiitg]6t'>Wltli^|HMf^6t^i^^r'^y,'^i^eli^ 
nine  hundredths  of  those  who  assum 

fSii^roifmmfiUi  thtth  '{&  thd  tiffet^inj^ 

0<^ntnkted('My{Hit»M^ldbg  difvkipyviit/^: 
Itoothcf  -eiuall^  if^Ujfiwmy  >tiieiie:'T'4)l 
MEtafyn».T(}  ilificr^iwff  sUspwti  adt 
iffiirs  Ttdohodi}  i  tts9C|ixpM<^ '^f'^e^idc^s 

ikpi  ^tmi:iamiai,  fthaa  ti))3ieN^itiiia4i4  ^ 
jecf^ntbfi'aoTBnaieilt  ii&Ottf  i^piiku 
tiv^ni^if&ts^^.r^nd  AlSipi&^i9oit^s^\iti 
Miaant,  A%  "^tHT  jmpsfibaMy,  ubtdtet 
vnown  '^i  ik9  *  fbrm^  r  ick»s<  (thxtiogfa 
lir  iyoyd'filfinuislaldoai^jtliull  to  tft^ 
'nkjorifty  o£;  ttie^  Utttei^bis  aiehron^, 
.mnfl  dnnxBiticalky'^xitttficaly  but  ooiuknf- 
lied^  flomfinrblit  ( crabbbdly  i[nveMedr  saui 
inv^efl,  aadhM-tf ^  we  1  lAfety'  '^oiq  ^iraii 
W  iB't)ith«tH^TBdtBan  stf^icL  ^nrringani 
»dttpenJ>1d«tulBfaliri^loHUcito  maxrf 
ipqrsofns'HiIty  ctapaUd  df  enjoying  and 
•ppr«eating  tjU>>ar|%iilkrly^'  a£uK>tii 
beaati«e  of  ^^saV  epic  aAa^iuB^.ta 
even  the  more  wildly  excursive  flights, 
the  bolder  imagery,  and  the  more  vi- 
eV)dr<Motinoe,  i>f  tW  faitcsful  Ajno9t04 
The  Dfejct  b^  hMf ever,  that  the.  Op«ra 
ria  V  later  offspriiig  ^  the  AuBoniaa 
Muse^  t^e  child  of  her  de^Uning  age^ 
brott^ht'forth  wbenlair Italy^ Mt, 
amidst  the  enervating  luxury  ever 
attendant  upon  wealth,  and  more  es- 
pecially and  perniciously  upon  com- 
mercial wealth,  the  hardihood,  the 
energetic  love  of  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence, which,  if  they  deluged  her  bo- 
som with  native  blood,  converting  her 
cities  into  collections  of  fortresses,  and 
her  streets  into  battle-fields,  yet  raised 
her  to  a  proudly  exalted  station  du- 
ring the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages, 
and,  in  all  likelihood,  accelerated  her 
career  towards  that  very  prosperity, 
which  has  unfilially  destroyed  its  pa- 
VoL.  XVIII. 
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who  have  been  aWyed  iritb-  ihe  >we«l« 
of  MetastasiOy  who  h&vd  grieved  over 
the  efieminacy  of  a  n»tioo  gfibrdingi 
in  later  timet  at  least,  only  s^ch  poSts, 
there  is  something  peeuliarly  refresh- 
ing, somethings  too,  of  high  promise 
in  matters  more  deeply  important  than 
literary  genius,  in  tlie  bold  severity  of 
that  very  simplicity,  coldness,  and 
harshness.  Alfierl  boa^itSy  moreover, 
cnae  merit  extremely  rare  amongst  Ita- 
lian authors,  and  hardly  to  have  been 
i^xpected  from  the  character  of  the 
man :  his  plays  do  not  contain  a  word 
ot  thought  calculated  to  raise  a  blush 
upon  the  cheek  of  virgin  purity.  Even 
w  disgustingly  odious  story  of  Myr- 
xha  becomes,  m  his  hands,  chastely 
and  touchinffly  pathetic. 

Of  Alfieri  s  followers,  the  principal 
are  Monti  and  Plndemonte.  Both 
these  writers  enjoy  a  high  reputation 
in  their  own  country,  and  well  de- 
serve, at  least,  to  be  more  generally 
known.  The  fint  has  trod  more  close- 
ly in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor ; 
snd,  Bpon  soino  future  occasion,  i*« 
may,  perhaps,  notice  him  more  particu- 
laify.  Oat  present  purpose  is  to  in- 
tfbduce  to  OUT  readers  an  attempt  of 
the  second — whose  genius  is,  we  tnink, 
more  loftily  poetical — to  revive  the 
jtragedy  of  the  ancients  with  its  lyri- 
cal chorus,  adapting  it  to,  if  not  ae- 
tuaJiy  modern^  yet  less  ancient  sub- 
jects. 

The  eveDt  ^clcctcd^  in  prosecutian 
^Df  thisdejiigt^  hy  Ippolito  Pindemont*?, 
,i8  the  grouTiilwork  of  hu  drama,  is 
i^e  death  of  the  celehrated  Germ  a  d 
iraarrior  and  leader  AjnuDius  ;  in  treat- 
ing which,  the  habitual  ititervctjtion  of 
the  bards  upon  &U  sylcmn  occaaions 
amongst  our  Teutonic  ancestors,  nf- 
^fprded  to  111 u] J  as  fonrtcrl^  to  Mason, 
^natural  uikI  bapf^ilj  appropriate  cho- 
rus. But  prior  to  giving  any  account  of 
tile  piece,  it  niay  i»e  prt>ijt;r,^test  those 
who  hare  111* en  accustoiued  to  think 
^of  Arm  in  iu  3  onlv  a-i  the  disinterested 
and  success sfu!  chani^ii^n  of  Qermati 
j^edom,  should  lie  strirtlet)  as  well  nn 
fihockod  at  Nceltig  him  prf?!«euted  in 
^tbc  lif^ht  of  a  wuulj  Ifo  uBurpcr,^lo 
aietiti^jnt  that  the  circumstanco  upon 
wfupb  the  tragedy  is  founded  b  strict- 


Taeituxicprffiiij.aUi^ 
tbi^t  AmiiiMUt  ivas  put  tp  dcpifi.^  Jl^^ 
att^^mpt  to  assumf  thp;roc»l  t^|o  w^ 
authority.''^  The  same  Ji^cic^^  l^ii#| 
in  Gepnany,  been  wrought  ii^to  a  dn^ 
niatic  po^m,  by  tb^e  Bar4Hi  d^  1a  Motb«^ 
Fou(}iU»,  well  known  in  this  coauti^ 
by  his  pretty  and  fanciful  romau<^  of 
Undine,  fioth  the  last-named  noble 
author  and  Pindemonte-^-4iaen  almost 
as  dissimilar  !ti  genius  as  in  rae>e  tai4 
country — might  probably  be  imDelled 
to  choose  this  object  by  their  mingled 
detestation  of,  and  admiralTon  foi^ 
Buonaparte,  to  whose  early  career  as  & 
republican  gener^,  subsequent  usurv 
pation,  and  restless  pursuit  of  further 
ecmquest  as  ei]||)eror,  considorable  ana? 
logy  may  be  traced  in  the  paat  life  of 
the  tragic  hero^  in  his  splekidid  ttf- 
nown,  and  mad  ambition  to  possess 
himself  of  kingly  piower,  and  hi  tb^ 
extensive  and  plausible  schemes  fo^ 
the  future,  ascribed  to  him  by  Pinde*- 
monte.  "     ,, 

The  action  takes  place  in  the  grove 
oC  Teutobergt  the  scene  pf  th»,  de^ 
and  death  of  Vajrus ;  the  tveqaof  ^hicb 
a^e  adoiped  with  trophies  ^aod  gajliMiuls 
ofdowerf^  The  tragedy  is  Dpei^e^^  by 
Thelgastef,  who  enters,  retu]fDifigfri(^ 
an  embassy  to  Bon^  to,  tak^  his  sba^ 
in  the  festivities  of  th^  day,  the  anni- 
versary of  Yarus's  discomfiture.  He  is 
presently  joined  hy  Baldtur,  the  yootb- 
lul  son  of  Arminius,  who  rejoices  in 
fhe  seasonable  arrival  of  his  friend 
and  intended  brother-in-law,  whom  he 
informs  that  Arminiiis  has  appointed 
this  auspicious  day  fpr  bestowing  hit 
daughter  V  elan  this  in  marriage  upon 
him,  Thelgastes.    The  lover  exclaims, 

If  this  be  imtfa^  ntho  h^|»er  than  II 
'    Bald.  Thou  err'jit;  for  thas  no  dio^ 

ofhapiMiifliS 
Has  dawned. 

TheL  What  auora*t  thou? 

Bald,  Lovers  of  their  country 
Cannoi  this  dio^  taele  happineia 

Tkd.  And  wherefore  t 

Bald,  A  land  thlinder-ek>iid  tk«t»  io 
sny  caoBQ,. 
From  my  paternal  roof  aroee»  hipgsdark, 
jAnd  lowering^  ft'er  ourjbeada^         ;  r  7/ 

TheL  ExpUin.  ' 

Bald.  My  father 
Aspii^ to r«&gn«  .     ,    .  ...v 


€eterunv  AnnioinSy  absce^entibus^maiug, 


Marobodno,  return,  fffec- 


itans,  libertatem  populanam  adversam  habuii.:  petltiisque  simU^  cui^irtm^ldlraiii^ 
certaret,  dole  propinqnonunceddlt:— rac<^;  jina.  ll.  88.         "^-^  ^  ^  ^    ■ .  "^   '"' 


IBVl.) 
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and  i^gtM it  ihhitit^mgeMd) 'lU^ ^«U 
as'MB^MIeMiitilttidA  tod^pO«6'tli^«x^' 
oQtion  of  Athiltaius'tf^ibtenCidtai.  "Hb 
tfaett  in^ird^  lidtr  Thustddit,  th« 
Wifb  of  ArminhiB,  ind  mother  of  Bi^l- 
dur,  feels  upon  the  oooiuiioD.  Heir  son' 
replies,  '      '  .  - 

,U.ffM»nejV4   ,.  ' 
^ ,  obApg^d  Tima^eUi^  w>m>  ^,  m .  .rer. 

From  the,cott^gicMW.1irher>l>w^'^a^ 

IpAihes    ,    ,    .     ^     .  .        .  . 

Our   savage  mandcni,  wUh  unwonted 

wants 
She  laa^ishes:    In  Ilotbe  a  slave ;  pet^ 
'      '  chan6e'  '■  '  "     '   "■  '       "  '      ' 
From  that  fool  atidh  Mie  dee«ne  the 

cfneenlx  title, 
A  foaler  hh^  shall  eieaoie  her*  Biouely^ 

'   -     JbOO,    .  ■      .        r     '        I 

A  noxious  serpenti  well  tho^  k;now>t 
.  l^im,  breathfis  .  , 

I«  heq  inoautlqus  ear  hU  deadly  veno;|;;f^ 
Tia  Sigiamund,  cnief  aiinister  of  ^J  ,  , 
My  latUer^^pi^^  COUBia^  ,  .  , 

BaldUf  now  ^6^  to  suWmori  Thus* 
neldis  and  Yelanthis,  Who  return  With 
liim,  and  express  their  delight  at  the 
arrival  of  Thelites.  But  the  mother 
Hnd  son  [Vreseatly  fill  t6  wrangling, 
npott  the  destre  for  royalty  entertaih^ 
ed  by  "^he  •  ^rnter.     The  latber  asks, 

How  ^Uoiiid  ft  Uormla  matron'i  heart 

Admits 
SiiqK   ^i^lig%)      tUp^yJi,l4ui  Koui;in 

diiiii^e*  ;    .    ,    ■  i. 

If  her  KLiid  Luab:\;id,  pT  from  camp  of  se- 

^eiUTmiyj^,  in  her  prii4etice  WiU  C0ri1>de 
Soni'j  trifling  aEJL-ret*  Other  \&  yoar  tot. 
'Y6d  with  jour  cofisortii  take,  m  WiW  aod 

Your  i^quoi  Aham.    Hare  women  Witb 

/.     ,       Theif  prayers, 

With  iJii'ir  uppurtHijf  brteiAtd^  harVe  i^li^ed 

i.nA  turned 
The  Al^'Iu  of  ikruiiei  i  never  dti  our  couu' 

Meet  wiib«iut  }X)(i,  Bo  h^h  weraie  yotrr 

i?Fh«(t  wc  >jeheve  a  kindling  deity 
VibiLsi  \oitT  bnofiUt  und  by  your  voices 

What  woiu^n  oan  i^steem  her  station 

here  ' 

Not  lort>  !  '  ■"'        '    '       ' 

ThuJi,    I  kern*  at  thou  tlini'  wta^  iU 

JiOissiCW 

To  in  e  can  yield  dUtlnctioo  1 

.  iUl^r  znoie  of  the  same  kind  of  die- 
cussion,  and  aheautifuljpaneg^pcpro- . 
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Dd«i{lled''u]M»ti  h^4«btkMir  by^  ^ibni^ 
thia^  ^  wtiotkJBaldtlr'yettMakB, 
'     '  Subi  id  thr  hrtde, 

Thelgiisi^,  ereduloijEs  a«  she  is  pore ; 
She  seed  In  others  enl^  W4iat  Hhle  finda 
In  her  own  bosom>  aiuple  hebesty : 
Armimus  enters.  The  hei^  {pre^fs 
Tnelgastes^  rctutn^  and  annouuces  tie 
iiini  that  this  is  to  4>e  hb  weddings 
day.  Thelga^tes  re<][tieM8  io  spMc 
with  Mm  in  private;  and  they  aref  left 
alone:  A  'fi^e  scene  follows,  in  which 
Thelgaste^  (saints  the  put^  tiitot<ert 
0f  his  coUntrymen^^ontrastihg  (toexn 
with  Romah  depravity  ^and  nrges  the 
unfitness  of  stich  m^n  to  dridure  the 
yoW  of  despotism,  whilst  Ai^nAiiiii 
advances  every  objection  to  a  republic- 
Can  form  of  gorernment,  every  advaik*> 
ta^e  of  moi^rehy;  and,  recounting  hit 
own  deeds,  dwells  upon  his  claim  to 

Xmacy.    It    ends  by  ArminiusHi 
g  whether' Thelgastes  wiiroppoke 
h3im,  and  whethei'.VelanBhig  bfe     * 

a  bond  of  insufllcieriiforc* 
Our  nflioto  to  preserve  ? 

TM,  Barbarian/ oe$i)4t  .     i  /> 

W  ith  deadty  •  wounda  thsnpa  acocaiLB  pibroe 

jfif  hfiartk 
Too  terrible  the  battle  wei  must  figH<^ 
Theu  with  TeUntblB  armedi  wUh  v^x^el. 
3ut  here  corner  one  wUidiflfgrently  speaJ^ 
— Arminius,  if  no  more  thou  lov'^t  th^ 

Oh,  vfit  rcniJuiit  th  Vi<;lf  1     The  radiatit 

light 
Investing  thee,  queneh  not  wfth  thiw 

Qwn  baud  ! 

Thelgiist^s  then  withdraws,  and  U 
fiuoccedgd  by  Sigismund,  wb^j  flatters 
Armiuiusi  diacuiiica  the  measures  to 
b^  pursued,  and  admti*>  tht' death  of 
Thclga^jtes,  if  he  cuuuot  be  bribed  by 
the  hand  of  Tehuthis,  Arminitia  re- 
j«cti*  the  base  and  cruel  counsel  with 
lofty  dUdaJUj  and  then  expresses  &ome 
appr<iheuaioa  aa  to  the  fidelity  of  Hia 
uucle  luguiouiar^  Sig\^mund  encou> 
rag^  bim,  partly  byeuittrgijigupon  the 
gratitude  IngUiouiair  owe^  to  Anulnl- 
u^,  but  princijiiilty  by  reuiiiLiiing  the 
Chief  that  the  fn-ltbful  Heribert  U 
wt^tchitig  him,  &ud  will  givu  iusLitit 
notice  of  auy  su^ipiciuus  ajipcamncc. 
They  theu  retire,  leaving  the  stage  to 
the  huT<3a  who  are  u^enibling  tor  the 
9&lcbnition  of  thia  glorioua  knui^er- 
siiry^  aij  J  who  cluse  the  Hct  by  dinj^ng 
the  praiscjt  of  the  Godis  ul^  Sci^udma- 
vian  mythology*  This  choruB  con- 
tains some  ciimm  matter,  ahd.^uch 
poetical  beauty ;  but  we  eanuot  aflbhi 


»r^^ 


^^tott-^;^  J«itottlV  \:*b.  /.   ■»  *^  ^ 


and, there  are  othtt% ' i^lcfi  'axu>eac 

•,,^^ieooAdja^  b^ln^  with  Ae  jji^ 
JMttic^  otTbiispelw.Sor  ihetmeeiiDg; 
of  tbld  aSsemSIj,  from  which  ^innioius 

Ibitoiiid  gneir^iif  Ytkathis^^n^MMnvi 
BUfpicious  bj  nature,  as  she-loM  been 
deMtiecE^  wadfisbenpW^  ipttb  b«  loitcC 

ing  the  projects  of  her^  pa^^nts:  ,Ba|- 
ffttr  jOTu^^fniras^' atitl  '  litittotitttjc^  ure 
apnnMK^h  of  his  father  and  Th^lgasieSy 
wR  sr^  engaged  in  earliefSt  discourse*. 
Th^  f^i^T^  the  aqvewign  people,  »a» 
§ep^r  a^^  ^^  busioew  of.  the  aajfjjs 
opened  by  Anjwpiws*  ^^  «baU.#iii- 
lii^th^  «:#B%:fiBd9fivowug^  ia.fur 
translation  to  presevr^^  SomeAiiing  of 
thoKp0Mp'/6f  4i«tiflo  anid'pooticiil''iDt 
.«t»i6i^/wUkh^ctikciilg«iih  ib^-6n^ 
nal.  ^    I     •• 

'^Mm^.M  %)m  proud  njeeitinfo  fUnf, 
Cfienigcans,  mine  < 

^*^yf  ...: 

JgijU^ioroFermore  cbarUh^d,,  revew^r! 
The  day  that  introduced  terror  and  woe 
Within  thpjpaUcejof  tUo  happy  top'rof ! 
Jgib  what  frantjc  ro^e,  when  pi^  ki^^  ^r 
Thundered  the  dreadful  t«dingf,  was  he 

Having,  he  cried.  Varus  restore  my  le- 
gions I-r 
^^j^js-,  hoaJited  legioijtf^  <ivcii  tJbei^  weie 
dust — 

^Fpd  f)y. their/ blood,  here  in  fuir torrents 
poured, 

These  woods  acquired  their  dark  liixu- 

^ ,     ,    riau*  growth.      .  .    ^  ,     / 

'  Amon^  tl)tei»c  .tr^e^^  uqw  aU  with  tro- 
phies clad 

^y^U  their  cluef  leader.    TTnderneaUi.  U^ia 

*  oak  *  '.   ■   ' 
Tl)^,^ounded  Varu^  sat,  against  its  tnink 
Recrming  faint;  and  here,  alike  to  die, 

,  Or  longer  live-  unable,  from  his  breast 
Expelrd  with  his  own  hand  th'  indignant 
spirit. 
Commemorating  triumphs  proud  as 
thej«e 
'  Alrmlnius  Bcnks  riot  to  exalt  himself, 
Nor  fulsely  makes  yoyr  glorious  deeds^is 

own. 
I  with  my  8w:ord  pointed  indeed  the  way, 

*  fiut  you  pursued  it ;  you  your  weapons 

drove 
'Hight  through  the  enlraiU  of  the  Koman 

^      host.  ■ 
Chtofrig'that  ffjing  host,  fleet  slags  you 

'  proved, 
Wild  boars  to  overthrow  it. — llaly 


fftm 


deed^,  '"^'^  ^  p'-^^dvi. 

Tha^firomThelgastes*  lips  w^e^lfmeshdl 

in  thine  evil  hour  «  ,  , .     j 

A  rae^of  ^nUI?MKt^He^p•1Kte...,  ^\i 
TM*  iutotift  «janifliy  b^am  who  Im^^  u 
To  torrents  that  teii^pM^iu^^ye, 

By  wamor  trumpets  at  his  mc^er*8 

The  boy's  whofe  stody  and  dei^ghi 
^..irhW  tJh^  ^^i)g,^  tf^FpiWfib^'4««w:u 
>oliiBU  U^  fO€«iv  U>  Mw,44i(a,o9fffw 
',-    .   ,«»>«^«6htri  .  '/.:     .7    T-  ,/,! 
And  rule  his  wild  career,  i  >-,  ^^ 

;  ^:  ..'  >/.•  -J'  ii  J:  ,['  '  ^.u  L'uh^diT 
^mt4^  it<m'  wii^ia^<lheb*  ktm  lea'ii- 
-"  •  •'  AnBT^rhwn-;  -  '•  '^11  '>''  ■'.  J  ■:^c''i 
i»atttaiHM>  till  tfaeinMilM^  Vt<*Kkil 
,  -•     'InM#         .  'A  -M-*.  .*  ^T 

0«aditb^4alMMi»tta«tMr)Miilf«M^;^ -T 
Through  many  a  foeman*s  brMIAin  batUt 

We  play  the  husbandmen  witb^jocundtoil 
1¥1kl>r«  Ronan  blood  b)a«tieiiii.axedibaB 

th«-«^M  "    '  "i   -'  '  •  *'^ 

Where,  astbeploughearth'sboisdiigaBhet, 
^BHI^4plM»  or  httkiot  eta^Mr     roll 
Whwe,  4Vati<iti(('wUh'4ttrifoca'ey'ii  ^- 

der  ground,  ^j 

^lUfeiM^hlltfttfiig'Mii^'W^wnuisdi  f >/tA 


Toi 


m  idst  (^en^an^  d«e4s^  ih«  i^nt     -  ^  > 
Of  rarusjind  his  bao^ 
Tlrs^atad  tt^st  gfof%m9«tmda;     '-^^ 
Leaders  and  soldiers  fought  Uli«  warriora 
''-  '  ttoAt;'      -^-    ■■  •''  '  -'-^"^ 

Yctofthat  bloody  field 
All,  the  chiclThonduf*  to  Anulniat  ▼toW. 
The  dismal  light  fromhia  broadftd^ion 

gleaming,  ■     '  ••  -       ^ 

^«aH)ed  eae)i  woodtad  brook);        ^a. 
When  to  the  wind  he  shook 
'  His  pond*roufl^pean with  dTMMlatfheittU 
were  teeming.'  ■        *- 

'  A rminius,  thy  renown 
Shall  dazzle  future  ages ; 
Then  shall  the  laurels  that  thy  temjglei 

crowu  .' 

Be  themes  for  unborn  bards,  lor  unbdm 

sages.  . 

Pired  by  the  hnago  of  thy  might. 
Our  sons  invincible  shall  stand  in  ^bt ; 
So  shall  the  country  glorying  inthyinme, 
Still,  eyen  wl^w  that  honoured  head 
Has  long  been  numbered  with  tne^Ad, 
Find  safety  in  thy  name. 


vm^ 


Armini^.  Jfy  Iggf^if^n^jifnunae. 
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Tyber*8  banks  .-t,..ob 

I  Baw  the  Einperor*B  nice,,  m^^tnus  I 

That  Btable,  everlaBting  peaceful!  Borne, 
Which  we  dpsire,  cux  by  one  Qourse  alone 
Brt^^-ij^bHiyd^\^N2fl^/'iS^ 

motJier,/-'»^I---"P'=^ 
WithlofWtobttiiiMti^.<^rWl<l^lW4itte«oa^, 
Haa  aep^i<^tM  >h^^dl^ii«M6  '^m:^  J^, 

Your  colofite^'b^nd  tli6^t^'^to«64^ 
Becalfr^MJoVdtt«i!roWki<;bk*okiMl,^ektt<^t. 

Be  thope  Toor-fortreesesi^  whldi^^rni^ 

U)£e^oh>i^%<  k<^^ai^rf  li4*erbi^ti<L 
•We^xrtirvejiSii^'^tttert  we  will  swear  ^ 
Nererto  cro88.~With;  eottnteniltice,  un- 
moved ^-  ''^'^    '  '  '    '  '  ■  -'t    •■  ■- 
Tiberius  listened,  then  an  answer  gave; 

So  strangely  blending,  f  t^fsat  n»«asy  task 
J^SAMiiltVtid^kteirfHtiasJ^^ 
That  of  the  Rhine  it  useless  ^mrki  speak ; 
That|{««MiJ«Q|K)iai^kjl(90tfi,i8kMiU;€»t- 

Those  German  nations  owm4iis  her  al- 

Fffhat.*mfchQr-party  Oftthteir.  jiev^ral  Unds 
Should  peaceful  dwell,  ^ijiAe^lv  would 

Frontiers  <iiitic0atiea<tOrii^i«0«»MfiB(t. 
•£Dd  ifr«krdftf)bQ JMidtfld  /g^}iTfiadekb  e«i- 

bossed,  1  ,;      .     u 

And  liayor-catwod^ioC'  8ilrerja&(l.or  gold. 
I  said,  I  ^  g^teful,  but  thy  splendid  gifts 
Carryittoi  h0»ej>j»«d^Aft^w)ea,pf'art 
Would,  in  the  jl»04f>W  of.  QW  pov^y,*  • 
Than  IVNtim  iioofa  vithmonStf^esi^lMs 

Coxnbat  for  Rome. — The  m^row  s  dawn- 
ing sun  ;  ,  !        f 
.tMf  ini»iiMi%An.tU«.Xy.b^'sban]^fl^  ,  / 

The  wonted  artifice  of  l^i^yj* 
Amongst  Hm  siniple  Germans  she  main- 


fiiHeil  KglfliiSk  not  those  nf^40^9  to  protect 
Owned  her  allies,  b^  lor  Oiur  general  ruin. 
Stirring  one  race,  ever  against  another. 
Destroying  either  by  the.  other's  arm. 
Her  vaunted  Julius  thus$ubdae4  the 

,.         .  Gaul3;, 
And  thus  ev^u  Germany  must  be  subdued, 

^jlf  you  pflfect  not,  what  I  in  my  thought 
Have  long  revolve(i ;  ati  universal  leagtie. 
Which  from  our  hearths  these  Romans 

may  expel^         * 
An4on  the,  Rhine's  and  Daoube*s  W 
thet  banks' 

.Arrest  their. proud,  rapacious,  eagle *! 
fligkt  ^ 


fih    "^h^^^  ?fflriy.S¥!^mr 

Mkm^  4t.'  i/lQtt^V  ilktii'^ftt  im^^ 
!l^  jlill^^nl&mad  bfw^^jiat]ftwr 

rtWl^r^ir^'l   Imu.  v^i\^n\  r-f/!  to  ibiioaims 

T|^,Bfeaven  ,^^re^  ^'  «Wm  fflWr 

poetess,;  ,        ,  M 

Ttie  jiWeller  in  rte  sblitktjr  tO^eV.  *•  ''^ ' 

^(^e&AIUig^  heriUUirMl'^tabi^  '  "i 
A^tiitie  AiMlM«iMttb'#hett%h«c<^^(M«k 

'to  TMr'itomUl  giYfttj- -i.f  oi  m  Uiji*  ..lij 
iawa^  aMgqB,>aQd  moea4o  tAie^hMslhy '^ 
Sfiiibe/Abe  Kw^jafoyiifiiaveA'aantt. 
But  now  .ii>^ 

A  man  of  lofty  soul,  well  nigh  a  God, 
.We&e^;  iiiid-uMekrih^  g|m^ 

pcribed  '"  'r'^y   .^, 

^ere  ascertained,  possessed  we  tio  'iwok 

mai).  . ' ' ' ' 

'B«i«  totftie'Goii^  giVe  tMtl^  f  TUi'mi^ 

'-"''     •■'  is  OUTS*!'   '       '    '*    •  '  ■    '^^ 

'  By  sUeh^  liiibleis^  oft  centturi^  roll  by ; 
'^hM  iiiadn0S8  ^hen  otir  treastir^'  not  to 

,A  -  ,  ^^i.         .    ^  .•    ^        r 

Who  has  not  understood  ih^  !    Who  his 
-'■'''  ^yC8-'    -■     -  >     '^''"- 

Not  fixed  upon  Arminiu^ ! ' 

fTf^  aashOcata  strike  thidr  tancei 

Your  applause 
My, breast  witl^ joy  rather  than  wonder 
"     '     tfHs. 

Whq,  wh^t,  Arminltis  is,  not  Vou  al<>ne. 

Borne  knows  it,  and  the  worid,  wliofte 

,    ,     looks  intent  •        j 

^  On  him  are  turned.    Than  him,  if  any 

know  ,  .    , 

A  man  more  wise,, more  valiant,  or  n^ith 

fame 
Adorned,  more  proudly,  let  hiin  rise  and 

■  speak.    ""  •  ' 

I,  who  see  none,  qall  upon  thee,  Armi- 

nitts, 
Thee,  who  with  royal  power  when  once 

endowed. 
Wilt  speedily  all  Germiny  unite 
In  this  de^red^  this  nepessary  league, 
These  with  thine  arg^m'ente,  those,  with 

thy  sword. 
Many  with  thy  mere  name,  by  merit  all. 
Compelling  irreilstlbV.    And  then 
Not  only  'twixt  thePsAubeaml the  Rbipe 
To  till  the  ground,  the  Germaii  may  as- 


''Mtn^  JtMtK^^  -A*  /. 


And  of  tke  lu^¥e»  the  Kumbled  €agl^ 
Even  the  antique  ejrUf  shaU  de^roy. 
OW.    Long  life  to  King .  Arminina  ! 

King  ArminiuB ! 
Arminitui  {approaching  Vie  olttr^     On 

this  to  Odin  consecrated  altar, 
I  swear,  that  ncrer  wiR  I  lift  my  hand    ' 
To  smooth  the  tangled  honours  of  my 

head, 
Nor  oool  my  brow  hx  'the  f9it4  vunning 

stream, 
Nor fizmlais e^es nnon -Iha setUng  san,- 
Till  first  that  sun  of  erery  Romatt.see 
Purified,  by  this  hand«  our  German  solL 
Cher,  I^ong  live  Arminius !  Long  live 
^         King  Armlnlusi 
ThelgaaUa  {approa^nff  ihe  aUar.)  On' 

this  to  Odin  consecraidd  attar, 
]  also  swear,  that  vainly,  whilst  1  Itve, 
Here  mortat  man  shaW  erer  hope  to 

reign! 
Iwwtskt,  thai  4v\i  Arminia*,  ifvliis  wish 
Fatal,  iniquitous,  be  not  resigA^d,        i 
As  an  observant,  warm,  and  falthfu* 

-maid;  .  ' 

He  heretofore  has  found   me,  so  hence- 

A  foe  implacabloi  wny,  tramesKlovs, 
Ittine  ho  shattM#Bo«ttQitrw-^BigisBtiiid 
I  speak  not  of. 

BMl    BUt.litif  Sigivraid, 
The  foul,  the  orafty  traitor,  I  vdtt  speak. 
That  ihamtf  ei*  trow^  mh^  has  tflM  Ihui^- 

derboli 
Forbomd  iA  Btffike,  pr«lnoniti»g  wbrda 

and  breath, 
UM^  iheoiiftlMe  Pv^hikt*ref  ^  Aiini< 
. .    *.  .nios,  ' .  •-.  '*'      /. 

But  no  admlret  £ ,  HMvit>e*ar  Ihoii  &ign*st, 
HiamighlQr  gifte>tbottlBn#w^  oot^ai^ 

mktiJi     '  V  ,.^     ■•  "''    ■  -  '    '^ 
Hop'st  thou  conceaVd  thy  'mes^  unjust 

destgfui,  f, '  ' '  ..  t  '    '  r  7  ',  /  " 
Thy  vilo  jtrnhfttMA  1  Thouf^ould'st  Mtpm 

rate  i  /    ■       ' 

My ISitherlrom  the>pfiaple;  and ikfitAt 
BaliHat  ibem '  fl—bi    Beaoath  i^  tt^ 

Chef*a,fpo«' ■■'  •„','...[ 

It  irks  thee  not  thy  slavish  head  :  to  lay, 
If  thu^  ttpon!a.na«amlB  stovibh  hted. 
Thy  foot  may  tread.  Groveiiing,^  though 

-   artrogliilt.-  ^'.-  '..>'■•.'     / 

Is  such  a  royal  aunJifteP^'taok  thou 
WiH  prove,  Uinu  — -^ -^J  -*  -»         t 
/  JSH^.  ShOufdf  lbaar't^isboldnan-UH4. 

BcUd.    'I^hou, 
)SvIili«l  life  MWifdrtbx^  bow  mdieh  ihoi^ 
Of  that  proud  liWrty  thou  ibauterest ; 
ThoujtoetdrtuAinfiMSiroslldeaihed;  / 
8inoefttiHm  limw  skiUI  tab,  'oiidst  iiu 


Vmj 


j/Sigii.  ifkmaing.)  Aiida^i^iis  hoy  un^ 

■W^l'^.*-^  ....  '    .i-t 

Ami,  Bold,  fiigismuad,  -^^ 

Forbear!  And  thou,  whom  son  twin  not 

call. 
Avoid  my  preeenee,  tera  mine  angsr-fl/f 
higrate  !  How  iU  dosi  ifaon  reqirfte  my 

love ! 
Baku  Fatlwr,.eve  I  obey,  those  ttaxmf 

feelings,  ^ 

From  my  full  bosom  WhkhaA  length 

have  burst,  ' 

Mora  ampler  hew  Wfoiied.   TUatiidiM^ 

named 
Br'BBOwhy  tkae,  when-faa  aapbad'tei 

reign 
Was  murdered ;  of  his  nundenrs  one 

was  BmMs, 
And  BratttsitisnmKmrHlwttafaiaasB*  ' 
Amongst  our  foes  be  such  airooMes 
Bwr-oeofined!  But  owediMitatiae 
This  breathing  life,  nopurposesfaauld  my 

sonli   *..•  ■  .1-.  ■•'-•.,■     •-'  . 
I.Kwearity  karVavir  aanwttr  pleraa.tiijDr 

breast. 
N«t  iii<n»U,lika  ikaA  «liwaa,«iiaadi/j 
With  trsaeherooa  pomrd,  hid  honeaih 
'    '  theMda    '  t     .  ..        •  T 

Of  the  linwariike-iaga^ibat  aiood. 
Tosingle  combat  daring  thee,  tfagr^leath— 
er3nte»*^Wfdhl  hohdevak'  Nonghtthatf 

tome,       *    . '    -('    -t'j'i 
IfibMLBobdne^d^tiiy  idttlra^iHmiM( 
Bnt  this— to  plunge  a  daggpbriin  my 

haart» '  ■  *  •  -i  '.*  *         i 

Orqmtnqrnaiftva  Aitjinhinishflrti  flay 

ever  !  '■■i  - 

In.di«fMMt4anda/(tUM[mmiad  mjfAm 
Ceaselessly  weeping,  to  endutA'ii  life 
Uttiatomd'Biiqi«£l«^f<^fi*UllM»^       )  J 
Without  a  country,  and  from  aU4  here 
Mohi  «fa«iiBfam,iahMrii*d*kto  tttfAoagAIS 

parted.  tl^ 

And  juml  i  tevr  thoMiakada^  iaaei|ift 

and  holy,  1  '  > ' 

TtHlagr  protaedr«*wiieili  4Jl'ihat  hA 

hear  ..i:  ^-  vo! 

Or  see,  my  heart  tears  pieoemaal  &om 

^Thu8:  Vkrd&a,  OberuMaim/  t^iiH  yete^ 
^«  •  'fl«ry1i«arti  -  '••  '•'*  -"■  'i'>--^  '^ 
Ittirtiesa  ungowiidd  dareenessidli^ 
■+  ■  .  paaifr  i  ■  '■'  'I-'!*'  .>'  'V 
Udseasoaable,  txceBsive,  Qve^ririniM^ 


Arajinhis  now", 
rc^alty/ dlsmis^Ofl  ^ 
infomiiiig  Vfel«tiAU\thit  hdjf  %i 
\^6  enemy  of  Iter  fiithei^  f>ei^m(^  tif- 
ininal.  leaves  biriloti6  mCb  TUd^piMh 
tes^  apparenify'ititha  hoj^lhliX^6 


l>n/ 
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Armin%d,\  JSjf  IppMnkBiaAmonte. 


p|da  ii£  pttMiBft  torn  hetimsf  mbhm 
the  firmness  of  the  OhampiM  of  Li- 
ImHj.  In  thU  he  k  dlBappoii^led ; 
the  grief  of  the  lovere  iBjtnrofound, 
hut  their  virtaei  trimnph^:'  TheTgastes 
says, 

Thbu«ftB8t  not  judge  •  <' 

How    dNMT.  i\r  «tMll8>    hOW    CTUel   tO  lOJ 

heart 
It  Befinsy  this  0ni^  1  obey,  «bhorriiig»     . 
Even  whilst  I  revere  it. 
fl  VeL  Bat  ihyiheart - 
At  least  retains  its  liberty ;  to  thee 
^.  ftaered*  '^oio»  psoolafaiLi '  thy  pieaioft 

guilt. 
Bt*1i  whilat  for  pttaenwtion  of  ouv  biwa 
Me  thou  destroy'st,  with  thy  wnd's  bit- 


A  sweetness  indescribable)  is  mixed  : 
Thou  undertak'M  great  things*  ao^Sr^ 

new  fiuoae, 
I/wheB  bemaith  my  flithet's  stem  oom- 

mand 
I  bow  my  spirit,  haply  I  attempt 
A  '  task .  as  ardooas,  but .  obaonrs^  un« 

known; 
For  nan  can  neveir  t&H  faenir  sharp  to  me 
The  pang  no  longer  to  aoeofuntmethinA: 
I  then  must  never  follow  thee  te  battle, 
Korin  thine^apm'arrSaiBtlese  blows  r^- 

jejc^ 
KotoQunty  kiss/  bind  thy  woun^^  nor 

bathe  thy  breast 
With  tears  of  miiiglod  aonowand  de« 
,      .   lii^l.. 

Thou  shalt  return  a  conqueror^aad  shouts 
Of  Ibnd  apfflHose  shall  thousand  voieM 

raise. 
Whilst  I  akme  silmiib  must  ststtd,  and 

eold. 
Lest  with  dark  lowering  brow  way  fathei' 
-.      -slflr    .•■••.•   •  •        - 

Xhat  still  thoo  dwelleat  in  my  son^-^ 

alas! 
My  courage  i&ekeni:  s*  the  ithoughtH^ 

yet  I 
iSanl  be  no  Tuigair  wetauni>  since  thdh 

lov*st  me.  X 

Ifouched  \ij  these  complaints,  Thel- 
gastes  offers  ^  %  with  her  ;  but  paints 
so  strongly  the  disgrace  apdt  misery  of 
the  life  they  should  have  to  lead)  that 
'^elanthis,  comforted  by  sueh »  proof 
of  dotistaat  attaehmest,  vee»T«rs  her 
fortitudef  aad  Ji-^miiscs  her  beloved 
to  discharge  bis  duty  agMrtst  her  fti- 
ther,,  only  rci|^ucjfitirtg  him  to  ^O  8f>  iis 
mildly  a9  nmy  be,  Tbe  chorua  ter- 
minate the  ^ccoDd  act,  by  singiug  tUo 
StiiTOWi  o(  liove,  uiid  its  power  over 
tbe  bravest  aud  wisest,  as  well  !ls  over 
tender  maids,  Tbere  ie  much  befitity 
and  iweetnesa  iu   tbetr  stramS)   but 


loTV'ift  11^  thift  sabfdiBi  df  thii  tDagtdjr ; 
it  iaintrodneed  m1j>^  to  ^htbit  the 
eaergy  of  Oertnau  tiiinn»  in  if^eisting^ 
its  temptations,  ^d  yr^  prefer  confin- 
ing ottr  extracts  to  whttt  is  tbe  distin- 
ffuishing  character  of  the  play,  and 
wnat  we  almost  suspect,  is  more  con- 
sonant to  our  author*8  genius. 

The  first  scene  of  the  third  act  be- 
tween Arminius  and  Sigismund^  seems 
chicly  intended  to  dismay  the  crafty 
cruelty  of  the  latter,  who>*  urges  the 
new  Kin^  to  secure  his  throws  by  shed* 
ding^t^  blobd.  of  hte  tniemles,  espeoi-* 
ally  of  Thelgastes ;  and  the  lofty  vir- 
tue-of  Arminfns,  Who  would  6c?om  a 
throne  needing  such  secuiitieSj  who 
rfelSes  in  ftill  confidencL^  upon  himself, 
and  does  ample  justice  to  Tbelgastefi. 
Paldur  enters  an^  rec^uests  a  private 
interview  with  his  father,  vtho  dia- 
mi8pes:his  eonfid^nUal  adviser,  and 
Ijhen  says^ 


Mine  inmost  heart  beibre  the  fiiU>( 

^•'bly,  ■/    :  '      ■ 

Thou  wounded'st— Wafl't  thy  purpose  1 
B<M  PatlMTj  bear  me  I 

To  bead  the  Unrv  theapear  aadswovd  «o> 
wield. 

Thou  taughfatme^  nor  didst  thoa  my 
nond  neglect; 

Thy  «t«dy 'iwap  mine  ear^thoogklsto 
guide,  K  . 

And  aisa  with :  geneihoiis  (bellnga  nijf^ 
young  heart. 

Kot  poverty  but  gold  to  ibav,  n^t  death 

But  ^  shame;    toxoid,   erown  >  of  all 
I^Mmgfats,  aU  feelings. 

My  native  kard,  and  <yver  bar  in  ttone 

Endure  dominion^  were  tbitts  i^eamest 
' ,  'J  preeapte.    '  '   '         i  - '  ' 

That  day  I  yet  remember  whett  a  boy, 

Such  as  myself,  prdhovneed  the  bounds- 
less  power 

Bnjoy6d  hy  Roman  gexiemk  preferable 

T6  ^t.«oaferolled  aatbofl^,  our  chiefs 

In  common  hold.    Iadi|gnAKtly  I  struck 
him ; 

Upon  the  goiliy  month  with  my  dsnch* 
ed  fisti 

And  drew  it  blood-stained  baelE«*^Theb 
didst  then,  &tbsr, 

Embrace  me,  kiss  mr,  andtriumphantly 

CaU  me.  thy  genvins'  oflkpring.    Tear» 
passed  on. 

fl*ill  twas  thy  cty.  My  son,  should  a 
-  Oborasean 

Above  his  feliowa  (over  lift  his  head> 

Oatberth^  ccmntlyBseiiaiid  strike  ttlow  1 

And  Uiee  I  heard  all  tongQe»4b^n  cele- 
brate. 

The  gallant  Champion,  Warder  incorrupt^ 

Of  universal  Qerman  liberty. 


•■»»'«»«*8}?^  ftkS^  ^«.  i^"*"-^*^ 


\m^ 


ArmL   Nought  her« 

cn6fle^iranrp9,  ^  ,  •  L  do  not  urffe  uiat  &uuit  fRill  nilusijn 


m 


Armi.  Such 

IBt. 
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.Bald,  Fatal  iUuiion!  tSM^i' ambU     ^"0i/iuy.J^ifi2Jif£^A>ijYu'7^:jnrH^ 


'I'd  J.'»i:''U  :.f.  r-h'iiiJii  ArrniiVfiss  friif^vdict^i 


I  never  deemed  that  J  was  b 

>Vhat  once  Lpmed  bo  high.  ^gtSlit 

km\Mmm<^,      ,     

;«W  friends!      ,,,       ,  -  ..       „ 

A  lenteBM  of  ne'e^Jtit»l^-««ftiiiMtt'^ 
JIIYX  ivV 


fe1«&p^'3??»»f 


Qtiry,  Wmif  sftoum  i 


iii^;kmm^^:^u:^M'^' 


lifoi 

ihd  siiiy  tLe  ^^6ir  fiiir  its  »f^8^pance/ 

To  Mik  Wie  Wm  9f  MTaiger«.    S^ucn 

^  th^iOMtii    ,',   ,',.,'  ".'7/ 

Jfust  6'zertfUe  an  aViii  traitiect%  j^j  care 

That  noV  against  n^jTseJ^  were .  oetter 
f  am  cast  neaolong ;  IVacciiB^f^rnqd  et s^ 

ju«^,tm>A .,.';;^..„  .*  I  n»u 


4, 


whitlrer'niit  latly/neretv^tii^'idg  zeU 
lent.         '       '  ' 


kb  l^iisli  djpli'  alipuld'A 


Ifthoai 


f 3^eai^,ib  S)ita^^  AVi^^ 

.1  »..;> 


DMirertiiSe^-erlo r loV^^tMCipdiir:         fi„!,l.  MyjliU-  0»d«,l ,   V-^^'iV  ,. 
Bm<f.  Keavens!  '- 


1  underiitJLiiiiyotirvvi-^     -,,    , 

^  -i'^ni.  i  pii^  thee,  oeii^,     ^ 
i^rt  /<i  itflin^mbcr  fit  fh oU  this  weapftii|r 
\  B^jirce  httj  gtteii  twelfo  summerSj  when' 

Wr<jiite4  tills  {l^iETk'Cf  fraiu  ii  Roimiii  fiol> 

I^roin  my  griat  father,  Who  the^ji^i^^^ 

aWi  how  iS?t^of  me.  .Talie  ife      '•^' 
^rmf.Qh. pease!         ,  '        /r.   v/ 
^»ari;  tthy  giVe  li^  1)6%  ani^  lite 
_  from  me  fil]      '  , 

My  father^  but  that  .prktiiS,  ttue,  90I0     Tbit  dwectcti^  Uf<j  \   It  It  an  liwlegs  gjjj^ 
J-, ,      JktWp  Which  [  riifttoro,     Dt4iyor  me  f^roin  long 

Ea  whom  I  joy 0^  1  From  lho?e  illust  rious     D  U  ^rcsaful  ex  il  e, j>aet  m jr  e  \  ren^tJi  to  hc^, 

,     eyea       .^vi-    •   ..    .  .,  r     J^elivcr  me  from  eight  of  civil  wars, 

T^bffj^ebKndin^handfiepfambitidmJ     liiwhk-h,  nor  'gainst  110 r  For  thee,  can 
Confide  m  thine  own  3amur,  who  now  my  nword 

,,.0^     ,       ,-].■'■'  //    Forflake  its  fth^^atb.    Save  me  from  the 

B^strate  })efoTC  thlee, a?ia  ^llnever  more  d  Ire  wi^h , 

949lea80.ihx  Unees.  I,  %  the  Obds  abjure     That  might  invade  my  bofioaL  for  (hj 
.fi,--  .'+5»ee,'",        '         ■   '■  ;.    "'•  ■    deAtt.  ■  ,',    .    •  -'^ 

By  thy  right  tand,  ttalchleeis^  JbiYincihle,     l(y  irords  mtwt  hate  destjrqsyed  thy  peac^ 

Ifori»7.U^«r  thine  own  gloriouaname^     '     '    —Oh  then,'-  ' 

fS^  dear  ^  .fil^ee,  hare  merqy  on  thj     For  that  importunate  remorse,  by  me    0 
country.  Skwn  in  thy  ly^ii*!^  take  revenge  and' 101 
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Which  I  novr  cWp^  c^ft^hi  ^  lirtuoas 

floui;   .,  ^    ."  /;  ..  ,*'''• 

.  Vi\il  virtue  ra^e^  Olid  uns^ona^Te, 
Estakid^^  th«*j  wiUi  my  foe*. 

ifflM  Who,  r%(oeJ 
I,  who  what  1  was  iiver,  am  to-day  J!   , 
*TU  thou,  wlm  n^iw  uo  lotig^er  art  tbyfcJf, 
Wlin^  howsoever  thou  prof  cm  to  lofe  me, 
Art  untttiue  biicomc  an  enemy. 
Oh  W  thysi^lf  agjyn  !  (Jive,  give  me  Ut^ls. 


-6l()'dA>rkifrrfthi8  tIm^  t^^  thus  alms^ 

..'I.I    , . I, . n  .  ■ . I  .  I , I  . ■. 


vJ    l■.l'^dIl;V?ii^    :^nMilLj.(|    7 1*     A  i  il      .    H. 


scene  to  extract,  btftAtltHii^  ^  i  j  oiRr 
chiTMteristie  of  th»  tfimd^ili^m, 


*»Kiifri^ib<i'pi^foJ^tfrH]^  mum 

JjT        "14)^/' ■^ ^  *''    Vin-lH  ■J'lil"i!  OV'l.lh  Ti^fTi-,:, 

Vo^j^it^-1  II 1^  ti  T^  "^a  i  r  Ti  )j  fifth's '  !itJtic  iWay^ 
f  baft  tli^H^  Piflf  j^ii^tf  l^iith  finite  *yc* 

ti  V  j^.'i '  .--_  I  ;^^._   ^  • .  I  .,..-;.  1  --.  't     . .  f  i>tVj(j. 

'il'3^aiif^>iioi}ll9lOTaBnilM—  .^Blq  &iJ}  to 


if  n^t  of  Ibe^MiidKml^  .„  . 
mfttic  ihan  such  ^m^^ 

iDg  our  readen^^m^  W9IQ%(m|jpd  por- 

except  the  lamentatioDs  o{^•ASt  bards 
imsibiikuki^a^mftBUAsv  ;4iai^ 
iDg  by  the  preyious  scenMl^c^he  re- 

TeecKdSit-S-of  ,^|^  tofSi 
aspirations. 

flfl  lo  fcajflirr^lq  vdT    .bt»^  Aitwo'^ 
Chorus  ofBtardH.  C^ttlA^tek^a^^  lowly 

oiilte  tfcfttelTuo  '{6  o'llw  9odJ  dirW 

ite<p!lQdk>ba«2ut^f(f  jMniMnlbtetfii'l 
MuQt>«to^lNlAyt>  WWkoot  idail  AMn  iO 
Bfit  on  i)l^l>««itekM9h»ilMm£w  noY. 

Thy  gibry  live  inmress^d. 

Hut,  viimpimitXm^^^h  noq^J 
Np^oJthtdtnmijieAtatlbBdlfieaibxihooilfe 

At  wftBBH^soteiddvilhllsti^bAil)  lo  ^.ofw\ 
The  heartt«£(ti«  vaMeoi  gltoimvin  ndv^ 
Northi  tffiteBiivfatiden^adaiMixiT 

Yet  deepejr^^ji9|g?9M  ^m^Pmfk  vd 
If,  beirikif^^.|m9ij  t|$^i^j  y^^Tj 
Deeufi  aA  InMjiAt  te  heir 

At  the  social  board  irli^s^i^ 

-idmj3   y«L  i»ui;3«idjiv/    oJ    gnijo^^uisdl; 

.    s^^lMtiiflr«i|iififf^eiia«tfl«l0;& 

%r»»pWhf*afefett'«mH^i-  of3«ni«udJ 

tHe8itell4fteib^%«af9(it^tim>i^;4n^I 

^oO^iimil^idliQffti  ^viitilfte  101^ 

g0dj  2«JwuatoaiT  otio-}  tir.t^'J  'i9vo 
^dJ  noqu  ,tfidi  <d»)9iqinoo  o*  «i  h»fli*hf<^ 


y^ttH 


i^fi^4m^}mhfmimdi  lo  ioaYi 

-  «llty  W'WJI^Hr   dpi/a  audi  oh^tn 
-o'l  adjbiliAAiaoH  yyoiyoiq  edi  yd  'gai 


id  ,J!W51*X9  O*  3O908 


.8aoi;tiniqafl 
fmiar&k  JSatrd.    Thy  plmBAi#8  or*« 

W\ik  tbee.  w)io  by  oai^vipfr^  0iile 

Or  with  %bt  foo4^w  iwUtn^ff'tii^im 
Now  wa^^ilHOkiAcl^M^Mt  no  iua 
Gal!  npofc  Biadai4B(  1^;  $mMM}&AS 
.bV,/!Oiqri'i  ovil  viol'g  ^dT 

Too  much  it  ^^  ffii?Mm      ^.la 

In  aria^^h'§TuiijPy>j^^^ 

Upo&  iS9^tfM39r«laiNlftl<fMl«q  t^<uH 
<a(*oc^i4tt9&i«4Ihri^l)«Mi^hvchMStgTl 
Tet  still,  in  characters  of  flpaf^ 
Li?«8  of  thitf^Atf  dMmfertfi^tiMiar  M 
Even  opjowlMz  mtMa^mbB^^icQd  odT 
Th7«nfl»frmtarBhilJii.!^!;     '        ^"^     " 

With  bisiks  jTft*  rife'tdrdipt  in  hlwd, 

pii5pJ4ij  tJlMtiT  aatjure'B  tnWu  frriti^Qj     ■^ 

By  gfft'/lrt^  wftii  *rrid5ii«led  ej*j '{ '^^'  *'J  ^ 

UjiOJi  the  W  iaf  t^<fw3il-*lfcy  ftfcji  '''*'-"  ^  ^^ 
?  !:-i'  ■ '  I    !  Hi.  /'ij  ■ 


The 


Jhcruscans  to  withstand,m4  u^*'^- 

sition  to^^*«|fs^fhW¥4wAJ?y)  Wl«n- 
thusiastic  adp^jfi9i|^i^^^4M/))rai|)f|i(i 
great  fi«A()lQl»icMl^iflf  APmi^  mk» 
knglK^fi|«i»^Jhgf)j»4hAto^lIilMttf 
Baldur's  deadly  ditad^bwpiAsivtea^. 

over  Csestur's  cone.  Tfcwtoitaibas  thtu 
obtaiiied  is  so^eorapWte,  that,  tipoa  th« 
entrance  of  AnnimHfi,  the  CftienisoMiB 


fhr>dsi>1^^cxprt*felLrj*  their  disuj^ptiAfc- 
tioii,  lij^'l  dUmUses  then^,  Fo  tUcn  «^- 
Aies s*s  A:rm i ^iu ?? ,  i\uH s  hi i ii  h al f  djij- 
r«,uge(i  bj  patcHial  iiti^^uis^h,  and  wifl- 

wkic^  be  JuMV£dbt^ij  harti(»t3  awiiyito 
*tUH anion  Tliusneldin  aTi^,  y4iUpthi8  ta 

m  btm  of :  ThfilgHidoA,  :A#i  aim  >ii  i^ .  i«; '  a 
f^hiov E  Bad  'poelidal'  ^ «f>iiloqi| y i  •  4asp{^ 
the  ftltemtjofx  wrought  hyiffiiei  "i  his 
*p fi tt mcT I tA-  ■  WhtJnJ  he  fe  i n teku t>t^ '% 

&i  chough  exUihidng  (lO^rfut  tiileut, 
if^  t6  tjur  miiil*^  the  gmtt^j^t  bleml^ 
in  the  tragedy.  Sigjsiiiiun'J^  %  faTfa- 
,^i||i^  Tf||r«iier)jUUipt^  %,  r^mQtl^tfait- 
&?<t^  suppUcfttions,  and  tHtMildj  gt^t!«  the 
bi3U«r  of  ^ke^  ii^qlutiMNij  ^whi<ih  ArmJ* 
om^ ,  had  f6rmied,  to.  pf o p }|^ a(«i ,  l hk 
^orj's  .shade  hy  adnpting  hiscolidncfetci 
the  f^fictpieiJ  eiiteriiiiafid  by  BiUrii, 

aoibitious  hoJ>e»  ^nd  ptoj^Jclf^i  ^^r 
it^  tnanj  iDtitaii^iys; 'all  th^f^'^e  V^^iiLt; 
tb  'enlilil^  <i3  to  atTfiffl  4  :>*  ri^t Vlf  f  #mnij 
«jmpfttbjf  t'^  the  tteduci^d,  l^^J '^dhat  ,thjB 
tsuipttu'  isboilld  i^^imgij  hls^tiV^  ^tn 

thi^  ca.nnat  ne  the  ca&o  \nthf  Ji^gard  ta 
Ajrmuii^K;  A-hoC^  iiitleitjM^iv  fl#^ 
dt; pendency',  lUid  an  imiii4±ajfiusabl^  uu- 
[^eriurilFV'  to  ait  iai-^uod  Mm'  (^bm^ 
thing  like' didwfcrd  ika  ffbifd^'We 
th^  only  qualitit?^  whicb  <^ii,  'blither  m 
the  theatre^  or  itiit^al  llfe^  |t#akfl^htt^V 
kind  of  ^fT5iJ>!itHj  witfh  hirii,  Hfbp  i}m» 
A't'ote/irib^dwlh^th^'iihertieban*!  (in- 
stitution of  his  natt?e  Ifiud,    ftad  Ar- 

Agony  of  remorrie  and  ^orroWr  4'!  J  re- 
iolY«4 :  dqU  't0,  iocfeit .  tUe.  pri£u  wJpL^cb 
had  already  cost  hiQi  t^  d^oarria^espku 
a£  the  «bli«iderinjfc:  ^JoC  wor^  lordUoftfy 
natuml  ftjGlitig^j  tho  wanaeat!>tov«r  of 
Ub^ty  nijgtit  >hAir«^ieZt ^«a  tiiyidtftt^ 
ril^,  adiumTig  ctuiacioudniMS/elKLt  s»uch 
a  iftan  wti* -fit  to  tJeAr'^^^^aJ-.  K^;  NA 
be  heeu  aroused  ftotti  hii  stiipyr  of 
d-gectjdn;  Itij  kri  &tu^tn^t;ptii\i^  'jMH  W 
Th«l^^a*t^  tq  (a!fp  «,dyitriU^(?  of  i^wii 
(liquid  liaTe  goiiii  iilnfig  mth  hiiu.     Art 

Goa  tern  lie  d  Big  ism  u  [id.  0ut  to  Itjuve 
our  eriiicifiot  and  ftfiUm^  our  ao^t^tit 
of  thu  pi  ay .  — Aianin  m«,  iki»  ^i  i  o  *e  I  f 
again,  of  course  (iifanpoints  the  ho|>es 
of  his  wke  aad  dan^ter,  as  weM  as  of 


Thelgastes.    He  goec  off  to  array  his     BloMom  ye  flow'rets,  bright  is  mam, 
party  agilailciBbB^aite  omdartM)  it^yiMm^kA^x^mfOmaiKi^iimt 
publicans.    Thusneldis  follows  to  en-         Tlie  coinjuuror  enters,  mierruptin^ 

and  Velanthis  have  aiio^ha^jj(i|gr(|^q|'  triuippjb  upon  bo  melancbolj  an 
JOTe^soeac,  rnfedoT,  we  tliinkTto  the  occ[L:=iiiu,  De  eulogif^s  the  IjflroiHa 
*aFmiiv  i  Htf  ^^fHt«'t<x  make  dpe     itippkjcd  t^'^At^nfiii-^fntoxtris  The 


ni^Td  t^ijrl  m  recMwi  Armiaiti^,  ari(i 

■altabk;  hi  ifc  f^^miatiiJiimscV  till  tt- 
ballcd  t^^limelf  by  ti\^  c^^n^te^^Wn^ 
^  b  nr  kich '  hcT  ebri  d  uct , '  In  th  \ii  j/fdtf * 


Wret^c*^  wtfe' BitiA'  (fciii|btcr  bf  the  ih- 
MM  tistfrpct,  t!mt'iiej?pite  hJI  bis  c^wtt 
irjtertibna  to  ^arfe  bTiii;  he  is  mnH^tjf 
v<nj  n  ded  ;  ^ti  li  an  ubuu  c  Cj?  ^a  t  hd  ^^^ 
COftiing^  bbnM  by  Mj?  ffiendja/t^  '^Jie 
Uyou  (hi?  kj>o^  ^bere  Bhldur  RaJ^fei 


i^ 4<>'P»*(iwa,  ^JIi  the  Cheruns^ii  W)-  f iitj.<ncMi,^ 'ffiW  to  uiEeV  b^f  biiib^tn^ 
Inci  ftfoytid  htf.  Th^\yehtijj^  t^W-  l^btlsVTt>laatbfj(,  iihtj  u  ffsiK^wftag^,' iS 
tiote  ef  «|j*  cbbre^  d<3(3brt  to  tdkte  "^heiV  dttrijned  by  '  "Pbelg^nste!^.  ^itb  it  ii^ 
i*»i)e^'ib  *h^  c6n#T^t  kVoUt  t*>  en^e,      '  ■■■'  --'^    -"      '■     -^^^  -  ^^"^ 

inH^Uo^ict  clb&«i  Wrib  ih^  Imn'iMtif'f 
tioni  of '  tbfl  ol^ir'btif (J^:  i>tfe¥  tb^fi  o#ii 
itott&lity  10  joUi  ill  tt^  bftttlt*;ami  b1^#^ 
tfceifrttgetiCTftey'  ot  tlie  th<^  exlHt&fii* 
Oherttsbnijs,    fVtncfir '  the  :  vfrtt)(*4     &1qS 


fwbifrosit  of  their  fiitrhcfir,^  the  cbttt^i^- 

iiThd  fifth  ttot,  itceoKlh^^  ii  tWW 
V^ltfrdy  la '  i!>igliih  hot^Jti^/  un^l%^ 

Mmiiii'  tnd'  teW^t^i  TOjmllfMafcd  Ij^ 
hopii,  onTbHiiTKfldi.'r^Trhtj,  enntrftTJr  to 
«Hr  ^TCTiukn  tt*s^totu.  hW  ht^r^  dVnneii 
froiilth*hftUlc-fleld  Wylier  hiifel^tid— 
aad  of 'Velatithii,  wfco' ^li '  ilii?Aj>iM*i 
<tf i-> i liU iiji^  it  ;'  an  d  hy  ' f  b e  atfcoujita 
bibutfbt  to  thrin  of  the  jyroffiWof  the 
<o*it:eMelit.  Iterfbert,  a  fo]l(^\wr  of 
AnMkiui^  'llifAt^  <!?j¥A^  -^itb  iitt^ll-' 
nence  of  the  ineiPtbtiittf  «i^lt^}^t'  ef 
1%i^^w  K.ffcH¥S^  file  e^rii^itp-oF  the 
de&lb  ^f '  Pigi*^mihd  hV  Ji^  jicweffnl 
banii— 4f  ibe  feftintrf  injth  leaotr-i,  wbo 
0Tidb  !>i  ly  *jb  liii '  f  a^%  otb  0  r^u  n  d  t>f  the 
p*rii  ily  ■  if  1  li  gM  bmfti',  Wh  o,  rrtf^ei*fd  !y 
ewmitil-  *3  ^a  liarti-wnt  of  lira  'nephtur 
AaTuiiilbi;^  htlJ^'  lilies poiieedlyjqifitd 
^  h<i  I  ^  t**, ' '  lire  'm  ^f '  h  tihmtt  |^r<i  w- 
es^  0 1 1 A  r rii  i^u»^;  btt  ftij  ?fer;  Hiil  Hfl  \^f 
th^  ftA-iiiDi^ '  of  the  ^y  WLtitot.^iti;  bi 
iay ^  ^  jVrrd  fcb  ret  <irn  *'  to  Mf^\  si  t  b  I  iirt ;  i:^- 
Mta,  UtC^  iriere  uiisi^y  aud  jispsittetiee 
c^  #ifii :  M  \  e j»  ti:l  u  ai  fj  baht  i^niTii  j^(*t^  rire 
he*rrf  -  thciy  aajiiecy^  At(d  sigttiltion 
f teaeh  t h^r '  el i luai ; ; W^th  ' ^H  tJneeti 


^ties^t.  ^  tbfl^f ;'  k^  *  his  itft  !h  rio  1  i  .eiv. 
n^ciiifeLrv  io'  the'  p n ■  ■- i.T^- u  t  ki  ti  U f '  Ch e- 
ruMn' '  f i hert J, '  elv<:  w  ii  u  I . J  sj  ceoj  ■  t '  h  ( s 
ii«?dfdj  'tfnd  rtfepf^  Mr  fatk't  s  dc^itl^ 
Triifeh  he  fiii£i{f  f ii  i  1  cd  jtb  ■  pre  v  e  li  t ,  by 
pldTjgiri;i:  It  (tit a  li1a"boiom.  Ikf  ^re^lie 
cin  r i5 ti  1  rti  fLU y  un ^^h  t^  t  h  b  \ t- rj  jfii - 
die Muj;  re ' ^u e st,  AHli i  hfti ?  a Tt\yes;  fUfS 
tDti^hly  cut'e^j  VJ  ^^P^oft'ehl^b^  d^tfif 
of  his ' ai^'bhjoTi .  He  pTiirs^ s '  Th elga)^ 
fdj  be5;tdT*:s  xipc^Vi  him  Ve(&iiljib  ^i 


Axwmyt  to  \reii|tt^  ^fnen  yr^y  a  iin  niliMf 

uijjhtjfafloi'r^J"'-  '->'^^"  fetJiiij]')  ^aji?JXd 

T^:^9wiDa^  hb  vlMdlqnf»i»iikBt^jrdd  ^o 

Mvi^^oiiil^ftF^I&^i^okii  Mko^  il^') 

9niHn,aBMDikiTjan^pliBbda^#lM7yoo  is 
iindritlroldl^fiMBiKMAis^J  o:t  b^Jq^ba 

i«ild««siJida¥^iMakuthkt  ^t^ivliwM 
b«iph«t#i«dAMMM  ^ttir^iiAiiM^  tfM 
WimtktAnf^^Mt  iifwhtf  ttofretedlaf 
i^iakrhi«mi4ft«fiBtM  ^t^nbhlliitt 
baye  prodtf««l%ilii^crktalMiMd'9iiM( 
a(il^lPi«4l4l^0y  ttu^b^foAlDgdind 
dfi'iudiiSitf/^'^^'^'     ftf^4»iofoil«i^pilrilbit}t)ii^8MW&^ 
Of  tbih,  bis  native  Arctic  clime,  ' .    .  _       ^^^^^  ?<>*.  thus  have  given  a  correct 
fbe  glory  and  the  dread  J  i<l<^  of  Ippolito  Pmdemonte,  or  of  the 

Descend,  ye^iic<&)taealhai^jtaiid/T£  :i^:iiS|ieciABi)ofttte|pd4]pjfiihidlr  he  desivea 
That  honoured  brow  haste  to  adorn  !  either  to  introduce  or  to  revive. 


i*rdy  =  «nk^  wH-!*<iUi>'^^'f ' 


i»T/3d 


tT  (Tc  rs  for  fri  iat,iou  ,'j '  .^ii  J  <5   iii^^'tULii  t 

|p^&7 . ;  f^T  ^^^'^'k  mm,^  i"}%il 

T^|,!t[iat,  iu  hiri'wWlc  i-r;LrUi'£.-,  ho^j^j^^ 

mUit::u- J,  lit  v.- ,  4 1  .;,■  .  J  J  tt^cii^t.i^^  .yjnl,  ^q?fi 
ilj  their  jijiEjU^  UYHJ  aLo^^jn^^^km^ 

to  tl*e  HfbiLTH'" 

fnis  dijL^Tutarj,  th&t^  having  occaai^^ii 
,  to.  send  so  till 


J,  th&tf  Mv 

i>n  n  Fiiiiiotc   post,  oiice ,  to.  send  sotli©      ^Vit^f/iJi  IfWO)*'fi^^e.t^ 


exi>tit]i.'  clai[iis  ivert:  sivtLlt(jLj  1>;  portitiii 
D. VWiWr  *4  A\jMn%  iiJiy  1 1 1  tl , b«,  U)ft  U port 
ftccotukt.^  jihitf  lafi  FegaELra^^lAiG/  oviitrdl 
of,  tii^  fetti4<l*4QrpcB*»  afl  ^jw  di*^*^ 

th^it^'ftpinWHg:*'^  1h  (lit  kTtd^iifj'tbrta 
fe W  tnarYTiW  bf  dr'ali itvr ''  ^JtS  lioTf^  lJ(?^ft 

cori^i[tiEtid4|uiU' aiiitd^-itflj; ,  lititi  i|  rc5- 
cjuIr'^j  iltoreover,  ii  vi;!:  iruii^tios^'Dotli 
qf , ,  ur  iu  li  aud  ,  Uyd  ^'  to  ad  m  ^u  ^  tor .  J  Jj 

j>|ia- 

Juyft 

fall  to  ^b#  \*^t  at  cTi^r^  otiMi     Wcdir^vf 

adapted  to  l^ciiieindHMilp^eiiejiiifciilib 
UftwCknov^  ;tibtiD£li»ldi8%iatlM4bll9r 

M^M^tolt  qtfd^<«gt^hTc)|«rdV^i 
flb^i^^milBMfifeimifNMriWboiq  Q7Ad 

bn4bgoid^)hftIfi4)  i$ftf&rt»MQr«i&»^ 
f«ww(tf  sV^tihTyilMcfeMoio  Mtl^ft 

109TIO0  s  fl97i)^  97^x1  tsud^  jofl  hlijoda 


aidiii^aY    ham 

n*iVh,  1  i.Lh  Viith  fAi^anoft  4oj  itb« 
"  Luh^Lii;'  im.i>>  tKe.i'vtJ^Hp  dallied 
dsiiii  lifi ,  .Tcu^riLf *'  i .  Jtt  |!mnefy  ^ighi^ 

p,4^f;  4ii  3;{i>;eq)p(w^    WTflt(t..fr,t0okv>Qf 

*?^fl  fM*^*^  5'>i;t(^<^.  ^gl*.  4^^ti*»  «tf^a 

lu iiU  rc.s  I J  u '  ;  1 1  i .  C (^ U«M : ! ' '  -. . Plicated 

au  J u i| E^  '  ;>»  t jb ^  l>i  i^ tvratif fH^a  iit;  iii| 
dedication,  no  woiijof  tb;^ttiti4jtimi*o% 
tt^  ^ i uy^i>p^ li  j^ i  tb ^  I « '^ ii iiJ vy^  L fHi 1 1 bd  iLQ- 

^te(e,^mji^.^  .1  It  '^  l/at-tajiQoobitH 

Wt|p«M'*f.i  fl^niM^M«i4wnTTTirit.bi  moh 

"  '''■'^"*"^  *'**^  *^ "  u!l*ii^iP(i;w^li»§ 

Jfla« 

jt  bis 


even  wlii.  jti  It  bisctmio^  |jxoptxrIy  aj>j 
cablc|  wbicb  ^om  floV  bi.  Uiij^o  du 


^jTfT77.^hoyKP  bisij?,^b,\?s)ui4  mifk^ 

f^^^^ii  [>n)pcrly  c|Uvfc4|;d^T*>Dr^iMiitnf4* 

dili'reist,  00 m\^*?  Id  Wh  ,\^J^%<i^&  4tu 
Ipij:ii -MjVUb  f      aud     t^3Lpbiii»ed  ,.tiw 

tin?  phj,sical  4utj^5i  pf  .-tii^s^  to  %b^Hj 

gjiiiaa  bj  pr'>£tJpi^Tgi>,tl|iji^utli^rfwiU» 
frct^lj  :  and  whh  a  pr*ctw^J^i<^it|B-iiM 
much  ai  with  ii  piou^  sspiiit.     Feeling 


-idi  Jo  10  fSiaoatobai^  o^iloqql  1o  sajbi  ]  '        l  b£9ib  odi  baa  nol^  odT 

aoii^i'ib   9i  lIhi9rf0DZ||^lq|e4el«aata99^ightaadiiiic6gr^dI»Hiiob;a<6^   !bn9o?e(f 
.971/91  oi  10  9DL/boT)fri  0)  T»d^to  '  mobfi  or  "^MKrf  TToiW  b'lnonoii  iadT 


«i|gbfw  lwtM)dhqii9«tMiriMiiiirdoMi 

«iii:<^  int^floiliigraihn^hBdiiilaiuMr.oiHt 
tU«AijfalMtedtii9qlunpreceakte  tddi 

fiibk^dbelbtBr  /df^htoilkiuiiitto.  noirj<ji 

4teii^iMatraMeil-  Din/ {{laufnilRqwiiS 
•iifoitemii|i/4\»aHftimuttae^il*ii  iBxri^ 

g0^Sfintl  nij  1o  iliow  tydi  9(i  ajso  ^.^aaitb 

firieN^(|KuK  conllAtiiinjih  pnMn^tBki 

«n  tems,  son  coeur  k  I)imi(»A)^#Qii9i^ 

Sth  ih4llteii)r'J»8|i;olM8kdH«ijfOib«nt 
Mb  lMi9ioicuff^)iJ|M[o^aMMa«  «ii4 
leurs.*'t  .eJuicq  siifiup  ii/s  a'ioxft 

This  proj«cjk  fbr  ''pn99ip(|;"  and 
^tKoryiug**  at  the  sanoiftftiM,  ^e  world 
will  be  8urpn8dbinrli»M^llf»  Mfik,  has 
never  been  broughliincffiidPibj  the 

^"\  linn's  shnoin  ol  ,ht[  it/oq  ,ig[ioY ^_^__...w. 

-rto  "  njj/toiff  ffit  wod  ,uoi)''jirp  9i1T  -oiq  tIiov/  aril  Tobnoi  t^aot  Ifiaulai  rfoua 

i^/ft"iA»«h]tf  hltfe4MM)hldirfakNli#wni^e  fltmi»  ll0fkiiiMdB.i«taBi|  aiUl^ilteiidl 
luii  4fMWged  ;aMifroit'ttee»^><iglen|BrtTtecoiydln>ii<toeij^^  ltd  iilti*| 

IM  MM^oMlNfs  (HiMiaiy h  r'i  ^i  hnn     yiovil  iir  njsfndlJaoji  ji  "to  .eshiliJiano 
li^AcfaSM  i^iidattoft)ftfiH  «9i.tM9^li(f^  is X 

_^x a 1. — vdevo 


but  WM  dmpom^MM^oMki^n^ag 

flWhM^Wtl^BB«^Aip«HV0Md9»ia- 

ftl«#l^indibta]abf«qUM^i4Ufait0M 

eyer,  as  well  as  froqi  its  a9pA||aAMttt» 
gBt<rrivfofciwna{Ilfeffigit3H^  ti^lM 

thcp4iQMnE>te/flrfbffH6W!MiM^:'^criDifoCr 
^'  aVMImidbq  ^Aminm9owAtam>t^ 

<Mpi»ii»<»eitt>Idn^  aifiicfllffigiiHlH* 
aW?r«ito(6Aiid7tni(«3  il/:  bna  ' j^^a<^  • 

dft>[ndooh0qpiflr,aMteimfifie&iiiMK9sy«r 
I'fOd  'fkieBHniMti^riqM^ngifiM)!^^ 
daddiora.    Ttf^fftbffkfitoiiffM  li^ifA 

^'uMi/wai^im^iiiPjEiifit  l^netoMrainiflf^ 
lMi8in»«iM  fltftlmdiM  tai(«PlMMli 

1ftu^ytli#x{Jcl|»^l4Kfl£«f3l)^]qtoi0f#r«| 


people,  in  general,  see  their  prjests  only  at  the  altar^  and  in  the  exercise  of  their  i 
crea  functions;  houae-servanta  see  an  aljnonereat  and  drink  lifce  anotner  man,  and 

#MT*feWiM*ltoe^Bftwewjjri*i#fty<J^^WPOT^U^Pfi*r^^ 

«^BM[«o  wmDi^fii^|i<^i4g,ytol%mP»i«li9^^ 
ence  he  makes  in  the  character  of  the  Duke's  chapi%in^oMd>tbf||(C]ti 
v91«»r^6|lir«i|ol)itireVfy«P«Wltil90  Mi\mb  llfBto7gfl^%P4<^f«9«ml}%]| 
ih^i^mflk*A}l  -rifiioia   huB  wd.'j;!  «u(  ^^aijL  9iiT — box)— ^mioq  idoI  noqn  hsxfl 

* '  9^1? /'no  ?di  aud  i<i  Mod»fl 


UllinwitCjgkl'Jii  "ii  moii  2U3  Ibw  h£  ^lavd 

^iiUbs4id<t<iKiA«iitoil  xA|)awwnTitJp8if 
'I>oherty'cmila«tenci^)^u]Etelmp»8BiU 

ifti<Wf«iiiamd»4M»4irfeiB  pftkii«iM."#i:  *' 
--uJMtUi^  elMMlw^M  w(rtwniw<i<> 

VUnd  r  aad  Mr  EtaliyioMMhidM^irMi 

«y»ii<)>«lMioaobMpiii4iSidiah«9hiur  suf^ 
|ilifl[Ll<if)i  lK«4f^d0}i«ttM»#il  .'tiodob  u b 
-oi^n^^  li  Mt»mudM»MDfo»'fV  ^Mi 

A*u4itto'paKi^ab«it  ifMciR  lite  gfmd 

«^ikt89<dtYififei^  Mi^i4(l»t9l0H^*i» 

Gregoire,  AncSn^Simbf  4li»  Bloit;!} 

Apprehending,  hoirevxi,  j  i^iLitp^,  that 
suen  refusal  maj  rittnder  ms  work  pto- 
icribcd  in  the  poatrj,  b^  fttrkbar  o^oh' 
id»iD«  pf   bb  prpdowaiw**,  ti'iat  th«rr 

upooaibilitiea,  of  a  geutleinaa  in  liverj 

ken  lis  I  hey  hai-c  h^nt  *^des  qua  lite* 

tj^lf>^^^'|st  UQ  eutU  Don  mtjms  afili- 
geant  qu  incoiv^evaUii  T' 

ai|mt;i  .0tM*i,s^r,vftiJt£.l*W  afftitA  ^1^'^^ 

^^ea  •119x1 1  to  OHnioxt)  odi  nt  briB  ^ifitlfl  9dt  -    .  ., ^...   ,  .  ,   ,  , 

|)nii  ,aBni  lariJoas  9^111  ^niib  hoe  tx>o  lononiiu  nu  yri^.  ^-Jruivi*^^.  '.pi;ori  iHtioiJ-mut  kno 

tour  poiaU--Ood-^Tk«  Kiag-^-lm  &ther  and  motlier— HlateMMirhfM^ 
Behold  fi>r  Ilia  aieumvene  !'* 


biM|)nftfvhii0ealtd»^«dift^ldbU«ii^ 

hiokimk^himbit^ifdolaalgiM  ac^cfafi^ 
M.}(iHiNe3hiirtdteiDl#y«iMM  jidtMab 
th^tUirAatf  theiVBiiolrkbxlmdm;)|idl 
kte^iaadftlikievilpviifi^ailioD^ni  WWn 
AfeJ  mhifcn  >Miqocdp|piii»ABttdWwiy 

hii^EJ!  JoHBimtehe^AlffritowfcgaMwa  <}^ 
rection  4ilJiaaTpBttraii?d«m  loldbdafirial 
the  dkk^liiBtclt^tMMtiKiiiicaiiyiy  is 

i»^^niaiiaatf^)toiU»  isdefi^WU^fM^ 
&IlMrp«tiBW' Jiifiicfi  --fraUts  i&Mg/rill 

liiaii^iageiiieoiiiifri^yacU^itiogHbM'aitiarf 

glass— his  platiP.«akaHrkfo|%dt30Bab6$ 
hm^^M  Of  thteiMtlirittulBawstiittty  t 
•^ada  to^be  Mttvad^3«faktnahbatafk«te 
ofiiKe  ^ifl4u#ho  aaauiyllstMao  tbeaa 
things  can  be  the  work  of  an  iumii>«9 
Itet^^itniip^iPgilt  <tf  aAi«iioel4»«l{7b;' 

^Mfkmm>  ibcnMvs^cifoniHibbtf  »n(i«tidW 
^iik(>l«^klMitouiJD>ot]M[  esabtilyiscf 
faM^^eoeMiajntotbo^stattai)^  icaDj 
«itftateiiti  Ibtffeanipi  |H^  itkoae  ^tbipi 
iMleriab^  d^tteiMtnw  liuumaai^nv 
xiaoUHalMljpt«v«MKi«iif  InadaiM^Ote 
ittifisl>m(f oIkI;  lM»nR>ia|j|niii/^vilf¥ 

J««$i^9o|it«»ilBfli^Mlefl|^d*i|aaatlM  cb%» 
^mb9B  sur  quatra  pomia.  t'.^f  jjdi 

d&d  (>lri8te^i6«Qad*a|ih&BiiqiJJd  ud  Hi// 
odi  vcfSbaiquatrti^^noiJ  ad9<i  idvsa 
Voilkj  pour  lui,  h  montle  onticr  T't 

The  question,  how  fw  such  an  "  en* 
fimtV]  .^uld'  be  ta^i^bl  ic^read  «nd 
ivrrtOf  istiuK^  ^f  coTtii^,  atuoAgtke 
'#rsto|iQ^iiiiifi]if)iQfiol  fait  "'edocoAiofi  5*^ 
and  it  Ib  011^  vpa^  irhieb  Mmit^  N4 
fdr'ii'llnj^v'^i  di*id^i'  "  It  iannptea- 
saiai/'  hts  fl«p!p  **  16  haVe  *  person'  tteaf 
jou^  who  *  ctiD  cop^  papfcirs/  at  *  t4ki 
t i rt t-csr  of  iv h a t  li^  h*!&x^ .*  (It  is  vf b i li^ 
sical  to  obM^rvo  ijow  eon^pktely  t^^ 
schciae  of  eapioKft^  furtua  ps»*tt  of  a 
Fren^bKiQaa^  recount  aiid  ^ecWpjiig  m 


a  mile  lon^,  uud  no  room,  ti^tiji;!^  i  .W' 

making  you^pajfj^^.iifb^iiUPO^iMi 

tffpijc^,  [jvetr  l'^»usQ  you^oaii  gut  iiflr  t^f\. 
^f  p  ee  t  r>  .  p m^V4?,  ^1  s  , !  h  md-  w  I  i  t J I  ig  i^ 

piiJt(  ftfcg^j,  fff  cause  |:oti  mUt^  trimi, 

ft^ r j ^4  ^P^  ^ I ^^  f  <^ < ^ ^^  ^Ui.^  Ll^  1  b^  It Ul Qii Yl^ 

our — fur  wliicb  cscsipti  you  Jirc  yiitirttjjf. 

iifl^^^a^:  te   kiio*»  Wkt  .t*y^  wid  twtj 

J(p,pa^4|9«^"-w^  great  dj^^of  mfomm> 
tiODj  ttiitl  adTiiiniLle  counsel,  is  coni- 
tmnriratcd:.     in  page  33^  he  i'^  c*^p<*^I- 


.7%fi')<%d7)fi6»{i4i^)<'i#^ 


iSfm 


iQif  nbiaheiAKs|iijgpii|lMi 
H^b^ftliMrii  dfttf;)  liik 

and  the  payment  of  her  renli^ai 

tit  in  IS  *poii  itsi  lif '  Lb  V I  ^  1  Mfct  id  kj*  tit^'} :  i  ■» 

it  Tf  Ulf  it»  u^  u  cL  d*  I  i«3iaj^  aiai  ;t«  okpedii 

J  u4 !  to  jai^i  i W>d iitdiof <:{N)|rir  off <lfe# 

tli(taiugB.i  ,1  j^ijft'     j!  '\^ii\iU  a  d^t 
.    iM^i  Lance  *ji-qut^te<iLa«^a  Wrtyiarjii^ 

pi^rJy.f-1  U«Mteaijl.tl*ftijgk*fla '  Jijgi& 
iipif^  gilLfig^iQ-iW^WLU  (^nd  lifMsIf 

ftlwajsicWfiiaii  uf>otillwftn»«lf /^Ba*  *4* 

R«turD,  then  to  tJ^j{|UVit)Oii^M^  (^ 
i!j|^  ^.,fwMp^.  il^Qint^iUuftp^i^  ^^ 

trer  k  l'itn|jroYJstt)  dana  la  £;li^m)Na^'^ 

\k,  ptrtieulieremcnt,  qu^il  ne  doit  ii en" 
TO  i  T, "  fteir"eTi  tow  dfG,   sans   d  ev  orditi,. 


thouM  'tM^inlime  th^  nclifit^'  mth  the     point  " 


thtfrji  but  CEUistittitca,  m  ihe'  niuid  irf  j  a^in^  de  let  laiiDh4*r,  -  r  =  <f ^ 

tbir  iiiithrjr  of  tikjss  ^^Mo^ii*/- i«o*- *  lit  tti^fticra^^ui  lui'uwn.  ..  ,     .r,  snr; 

td*ut  4i«JlKh^i«tic^.*  '  llJi*  inovtfuwutff'    cet  ttrtide^laj  W'^Htei  ue  |>lrii?jAne**t(i  ^ 

master;  andjtia there  in  particauur  that  ne  should  neither  see  nw 


] 


mpm  m^m^^M,  he  WBl  %e  <«|MfHi 
)liKdMrt  faftaiMif  with  the  tooae  1>ro^ 
iftniiiOTinMOl^;  'li^teinogHMeftiff^rpfb 


to  deliver  itself  in  the  fkf^weJnton'^ 

^kns-ciA^ 'Pevy  weH  fce  awjwwpfifihwl 
with  Mr  DQgifBH  4tUoiik  ^  hvrt  th^  fttifet 
(■Mitel-  i^mit  <H))iNfidenil9iifi^  f&t  %]\  ThflAI. 
fetevertMte^ lie n9H  **niie)cff gtfire- 
^;'^  mi  *e  -eftrrfrt  te  Stanley  nty  W- 
^lei  l^NHr  »lm  refcpwt  ■* 
I  vf-dltt  w  "fiitfMu^r  iffthTiis  wVtt- 
A«,  for  ftw*w»fce,.bciitjj'tt^<^-<v 
^  iit  midk  «A  h#«r  ytm  #ilf  bring  m^ 

**Oai,   Monneur,  j'kwad    <x!t   WaHr- 

wosti  iMOMMe  vhb'  noiKHir  n  tiiiue^ 
•ImA     When   fffterrogtiM,  *H  1l( 

qo'ov  M  4oBmwicy*  {le  tifff  li&t«t 
WloO)  lit  th«  «ep  of  his  toi^!,  iti  (rpMik* 
fagtohfemi^erliMi,  ika  ff  he  irei«  ^enl^ 
ftks  with  people  whe  are  <!^.  Fkfti- 
ouarfy^^  U«  douestiqtM  ve  dbit  it! 
4m6hcir)  ni  se  vuoucher^  de^nmt  m^ 

MMHRSraA.  '****^  A  l^jl^Oa  BISlFVllClt.Wtu  reii^ 

4«r  hintelf  imiependetit  ef  »B  theB6 
Iktie  wMf<tv  f  which,  i!i  hfe  ^tfitlotir, 
may  he  said  indeed  **  io  Bfnottn^  aK 
motl^  to  ioAnnftfes.** 

mWBwttte  flefbfice  a^ain^t  *'BRjrtiUJh- 
hg  aay  pavt  t>r  the  hc^,*^  Hrhfle  irait^ 
i«g  attialiK0i  api^eare  in^^jeOO  of  tfa« 
B^^Mi  w^rit,  called  ^'TheFooittmti^s 
DiiMMr." 

-T^  •fef^iee^  pen^kot  le  diner* 


*^®^'^&,lfe^)^'^*^  *he  4i  clb 
*Wnt^\mIH)Jf  *flfe  ^tftBbl".  ot  ThB    xW 

trfwiTi*^  ihe  ViffJta:  cSf ""the  **  Mbyetts  ;!• 
•wwd  ^thfe  cdttrt)<5aiit  j^i*fbtmarie^  'of 
-tim  tttfty(a8^Ufeey  Wth  afeseylttfe'iA 

-hoi^  tb  'e^«^  g^itletoah  who  Mklfs  % 
shoiftfcr-knot. 

**PIa<i6^  dtt^ilh-iB  la  maitr^bse  vie  la 
itrtdsmi/ilsetrbuveta,  cfapr^  TUdkA 
re^u,  en  ftM5^  de  son  inaiitre  *,  ^t,  im^ 
mtirtqfxtr  tftix  ^oms  qti'iX  doit  U  iHt^ 
'dacme,  il  ^^s\t  nins^  "avoir,  sand  cestt, 

**  BWn  i^tucTe,  tiuanft  il  est  en'f)l^c3^, 
^(flt'^ttfr  sefleMe  e^'modeiite.**'f  tte 
■\fiS  do  fevptyrtftixjt  *fA  citre  1in4  ii- 
iffectioti,  tlYi'd  hy  "t?A  rtieatj^  "haii A  i'sSto^ 
(jf  fltmp  dire  %ay,  li'hileVie'S^tookiD^ 
itfforhtt*. 

^,  «pitn,  iti  the  "  FootmivT]%  J)\n 

*fyr<5**  <>^  tho  fiideboalrd.  "  Nevei* 
dram  ti^^  yout  taa^^tet'a  chair  "  sa^ 
tMs  frrecfeptOT;  "  ns  you  stand  behSfed 
it.^'  We  thiOld  TimlEe  a  drura  of  th^ 
Aog'S  skih  eoTtaiialy,  who  should  vert- 
tttSj  tb  <!b  i^uch  a  thing— ualepa^  tft- 
deedj  W  tod  been  used  to  Hte  wllh  i 
#(fdler.  **  In  clearing  nwaj  utter  ifift- 
tier,  ihOVfe  evurvthiTig,"  he  contirtoei, 
«'hy  hfthd;"*  Wd  coutd  have  hdttea 
it  had  heen  nnn^ci^ssary  to  add  w, 
*hd  Wt«  you  don't  put  anything  lii^ 
dWyt)Uf  arm,  an(3  iuu(?h  kss  iti  vouV 
JJOeleetS.'V-a  **  btJifng-'  which,  ill  mtf, 
would  p6  punlshn(\ie  as  a  cotlTcrtlpri, 
itfe  father  thini,  ff  hot  ok  a  foLny.  Oa 
dfecaotftig^  wine  (pnge  78)  Ott^^ifcoUfe 
U  Itt  ertbr.  •*  f*rjt  th6  bottW*  ^Jfe 
he^,  *^  npoti  the  (Tt^utid  ;  aBcf  pTjice 
ym^l^  fiedC  ba  ciich  j^i<?e  of  it,'*  &c.  Thft 
Id  wrong ;  and^  if  you  ai*e  more  thai 
fotdr   feet   htgb,   you  caJ^aiflTy  hi^it 


wfthmif  hehi^  ezpt^eftify  ordered  to  do  do.  He  Wilt  h<^  (thia  is  when  he  ehters  tiib 
attti-^teiihef  at  fix  o*elo(ik>  by  arrailglAg  the  dothee  Which  have  been  Tefi  oii  the 
pfmHag  ttf^t^-~0v^ti  the  drettes,  if  any,  of  hfa  tEuktroM '  bilt  ia  thiB  Ust  diity  he 
iBMltak]afnMi<rearfli4o  handle  mdtteMdelicaiefy,  and  lay  eferythin^  down  la  the 
right  way,  for  t)ua  I0  m  SMi€t«r  geiiefally  npan  whfdk  h^^  ai^not  given  to  j&tiin^.^ 

^  ^Ptoeed^  «)eocdiBgt»  wtlbm,  Mind  %h&  nA^mm  of  the  hat»e^  he  wiff^^ 
hinMelf-Hthift  m  peifeiillor  thieMa  ftomt  of  tiM  xnait^;  and,  withonf  ftillng  hi  the 
at^tioa  v^ich  ha  oweata  3iadam^h4  ought  aM  iooenanily,  to  have  bte  ^yeft 
upon  Monsieur.** 

t  "  Hie  attitude,  when  he  takes  hia  post,  will  be  serfons  and  ffiOdeBt**— This  h  a 
mo»t  necessary  figure  to  be  observed :  and  no  servant,  therefore,  i^uld  ever  be  em- 
ployed In  a  htofiy  who  has  8t.  Vitng  &  daneie,  or  a  potato  growing  out  o ^  bia  noa^ 
or  aax^^  deformity,  natnraf  or  ac4idtie4» wj^i<^  nis^  afford  eaterUijMBent  to  hi» 
iBlltWr.  mdbaunes  Of  all  khids,  as  "  SWanoW-puddl^g;'*— "  Stcaddle  bt'toedke^'« 
^,  ke.,  should  also  be  v^iy  particnlarly  forbidden, 


1%€  (kmpUu  Sirwmt. 


MS 

jour  bade  in  •ook  aa  attmupi.  Be- 
Iween  tlie  kneet  it  tiie  ofihodox  pcac- 
tioe ;  aad  nusd  you  make  atuffident- 
IjhoiriUefaoe — etpeckUjif  joadmw  . 
Mforeooopaiij.  TheeonehidiBgsag- 
CestioD)  boweTer,  upon  deeaatiiig — 
^  When  joQ  open  wiae,  take  oaro  not 
to  pour  it  toocloM**-^tbis  iiagoodmax- 
isi|aiid  should  Dcrer  be  lost  dgfat  of*. 

8^  iarthcr — mp^B  the  nioetiea  of 
waiiiBg  at  table.  **  When  jou  take 
^hold  of  a  pbte,''  (see  page  96)  "do 
Aot  pafe  jour  thumb  half  naj  into  it'* 
A  doable  instmotion  this;  but  it 
does  Dot  go  auite  hx  enough*  ''Th^e 
k  4  rim  to  plates.**  So  there  is ;  but 
we  don't  iiaot  impreauons  of  the  Uiumb 
upon  it.  White  cambric  gloyesy  w  a 
napkin  twisted  round  the  band  ^-the 
fawt  devicey  pet haps^  is  best  i — but  one 
of  them  is  indbpensable.  **  Mark  the 
rummers'*  as  jou  ti^e  thon&om  the 
table ;  so  that  no  two  persons  in  a 
large  party  may  oyer  drink  out  of  the 
•ame  gjass." — ^To  mark  is  impossible. 
The  only  safe  way  b  neyer  to  fill  the 
same  glass  twice.  Shutting  ''the 
eats,**  and  **  the  childr^'*  and  espeoi- 
any  "  the  maids'*  out  of  the  padour 
aim  you  haye  laid  your  doth,  (f>  91) 
are  prudent  hints.  So  again,  we  ad- 
Tiee  (p.  92)  against  brinjdng  ginger 
besr  into  a  warm  room.  We  ouradyes 
xemember  once  seeing  4  whole  party 
flung  into  oonfoston,  l^  the  unlooked- 
for  explosion  of  a  basketfull  of  this 
matenal.;  and  a  k^l-dog  who  was  pre- 
•eot  was  so  alarmed,  that  he  bit  the 
buUer'a  leg  to  the  bone.  ''Never 
lau^  at4hf  jokei  of  the  comnany,  as 
if  they  were  addressed  to  you*  Hon- 
rieur  N.  has  this ;  and  he  adds,  that, 
if  you  do  laugh,  it  certainly  should 
not  be  '^h  gorge  deploy^."  "  I>o  not 
watch  a  gentlwnan  too  curiously  while 
'he  is  eating.**  It  is  yery  draadfiil  to 
hftye  a  bumpkin  opfKMite  to  you,  who 
pursues,  as  it  were,  every  mouthful 
of  plumpudding  down  your  throat. 
''Wear  no  buttons  at  your  sleeves, 
lest  you  DOW  and  then  pull  off  a  lady 'a 
wig  with  them."  "  When  you  remove 
a  dishy  be  careful  that  you  knock  down 
nobody  but  the  carver ;"  and  "  Don't 
Ihll  over  the  cotyers,"  ate  all  excellent 


0kif. 


pcchaps  it  would  be  better  not  to  JUI 
at  alL  To  these  waintngi  ve  ahoold 
add  (as  e^ecial)--''  Kever  haye  man 
than  sixpennyworth  ni  hal^»eooe  nt 
onoe,  jii^^ingin  your  pocket*  **  Keep 
your  eyes  open,*^— this  mi^  be  done, 
although  **  theb  senae  is  shut.**  And 
"  do  not  dress,  if  you  axe  out  <tf  Uveiy, 
so  that  counti7  gentlemen  mistake  you 
tat  your  master. 

In  the  "Service  des  Soir^"  as- 
nouDcing  guetts  aa  they  arxiyi^  xare 
must  be  taken  not  tocafioui  ns  if  yon 
were  a  sentry,  challengmg  upon  jcmi 
post.  People  snameatoo  are  not  to  be 
crippled,  recoUe^  (estropier)  in  Ihe 
deiive^.  ^Monsiettr  Tout-tout^**  ar- 
riring  in  his  proper  person  at  the  street 
dooL  is  not  to  become  "Monsiear 
Pooh-pooh"  at  the  top  of  the  staircase ; 
nor  "Mrs  Thie-blue^"  when  he  en- 
ters the  dra|ring->room.  So  the  ill- 
educated  footmen  of  our  London  thea- 
trea^The  ''Mr  Bakers,"  and  "Mr 
Perkinses,**  for  ''Sir  Benjannn  Back- 
bite, and  MrsOrabtree,"  in  7%€  SckoU 
for  Scandal^  announce— *"  Sir  Benja- 
min Grah-bite,  and  Mr  Back^tree." 

Sneering,  as  an  "infirmity,"  has 
already  becD  mcDtioned ;  but  the  au- 
thor of  the  "Moyens"  puts  il  veiy 
strongly  again.  We  must  extract,^  in 
page  119.  "A—- 1— on  imaging  ri^a 
de  plus  indecent,  q^u'un  domestiqne 
qui  mit  le  cor  de  chasse  avec  son  aci, 
et  attire  ains^  sur  lui  Tatteitition  de  ^ 
compagnie  I"^ 

Page  111  contains  varioua  aennd di- 
rections to  be  observed  in  bottUiig 
wine ;  of  which— oi  un^ditee  ommf-r 
the  first  is,  "never  to  drink  IC*  As 
we  like  to  provide  for  the  worst— If 
any  fellow  should  make  a  rascal  of 
himself  in  this  way,  we  wwild  ad^rise 
him  not  to  go — as  such  villains  com- 
monly do — straight  into  the  presence 
of  his  master;  Mcause  it  may  be  toe 
much  for  one  ^tleman's  patiraee, 
(anywhere  but  m  Scotland,)  ft»liiy 
he  has  a  thie^  aod  a  dnmkaiiil,  in  hv 
service  at  the  same  time. 

Married  footmen,  whose  wiyes  re- 
side in  the  house,  are  cautioned  not  to 
beat  them  too  hastily,  lest  "^their 


*  "  Is  it  popsible  to  conceive  anything  more  indecent  than  a  servant  who  wc^ 
ihe  French  nam  With  his  nose,  and  so  attracts  to  himself  the  notice  of  the  w^# 
company  T*  There' is  no  excuse  for  this  "  horn/*  certainly— unless  where  it  ni%m 
be  absolutely  the  horn  "obUffoto.^  1 


'  liti^  Tke  CMplete  Servant, 

noiM^Oidd  dLittirb  Uie  femttj.**  As, 
'if  they  are  not  beaten,  they  are  quite 
'wre  td  diiMiiirb  the  &mi1y.  we  ihonM 

think  a  reasonable  master  woold  tkl- 

WTB  make  allowance ;  Imt — to  be  quite 
^»n — the  coirectiond  may  be  admi- 

ttSsteied  when  the  fiftmily  are  from 
''koine.    Those  whote  instntmente  of 

vBvitie  vengeance  reside  without  doors 
'  are  recommended,  by  lUl  means,  to 

ke^  them  there ;  and  upon  no  pre- 
tence, ^in  which  wom^n  are  fertile," 

to  allow  of  any  intmsion*  ^  Oe  sexe, 
'  charmante  dans  les  rangs  elev^  ne 
'  Test  pas  tojours  dans  les  dasses  inferi- 
'  euros.    Barardage,*  commerage,  roila 

ce  q;n'  unefemme  de  cette  e$pece  pent 

apporter,'*  dec.    ^Le  marl  pent  etre 

certain  que  sa  sortie  est  d'autant  pins 

prochaine^  que  la  presence  de  sa  fern- 

me  dans  la  maison  est  plus  assidue.''* 
Casual  advice  to  the  coachman  not 

io  beat  the  stable-boy— ^omitted  In 
^6^*' Jehu  Genuine**  of  the  Duke  de 
'  Niremdis)— ^d  to  the  cool^  to  be 

merciful  to  the  turnspits,  ought  to  be 

read  with  attention.    Caution  is  re- 

oommended  to  the  valet^e-chambre 
how  he  teaches  the  **  gardens'*  of  the 

fitmiiy — sons  of  his  master — to  lie  ;  a 
suggestion  which  may  be  the  more 
"x^ily  complied  with,  as  they  are 
pretty  sute  to  learn  to  do  it  fAst  enough 
-of  themselves.  And  the  *'  moyens  de 
ibrber  tm  bon  domestique,**  sum  ihem- 
selyes  up  with  the  following  seductive 
picture  of  the  estate  and  condition  of 
1^  •*  perfect  servant :"— **  U  est  rare 
<^u*un  bon  domestique  soit  jamais  as- 
818.  II  y  a  toujours  quelaue  chose  li 
'^ii^  dans  une  maison.  Ainsi,  les  re- 
pos  ddns  le  jomr  consiste  seulement 
oans  -des  occupations  moins  fiitiguan- 
tes.*^ 
If  htle  truths  like  these  were  pr^ 

mulgating  throughout  the  continent,  

on  the  part  of  the  masters,  it  was  not    time  of  the  'Koioians,  to  show  that 


tm 

Kkely  thai  the  servants  would  be  en-* 
tirely  silent. 

The  ^'Btat  de  ServHude,*'  written 
by  a  deoayed  ''Suisse,''  contains,  in 
twenty  foolscap  sheets;  a  Inass    of 
''Oonle'*  and  «< Sonveatr^*^  &«m  the 
pofter^  lodges  Bcareely  less  impressive, 
viewed  as  a  phibscM^hieal  and  statis- 
^cal  production,  IMtn  the  '^  Oovios- 
sionsofa  Footnum,"  inowoWn  Ma- 
gazine.   Talking  of  whioh  **  Ckmfbs- 
sioDS,**  we  ddn*t  remember  if  we  e^r 
mentioned  to  our  readers,  that  the 
poor  fellow  who  was  inspired  to  ut^r 
them,  is  no  tnore.    He  died  in  o<jnsb- 
quenoe  of  meeting  with  an  aoddent, 
fy  the  pole  of  a-^seaoh  being  pcAt^Ki 
between  bis  legs,  as  he  sitood  behind 
hismasler*8  chariot  4n  the  Orst  i^t 
of  Signer  TellutiVappeaaanoe  At  the 
Opera  House;  in ooni#uu«noe'<tf  whioh. 
it  has  been«the  pmetioe  of  hk  1^ 
ever  sfaioe,  to  tie  the  oeek*8  choj^g 
board  to  the  back  of  th*  *<  Jdnd  staad- 
ardii,*'  whenever  a  inil  night  ia  ei- 
pected.    ^'Tfae  poor  f ettew  maide  an 
excelUnt  end,"  (says  a  mominr  pi^ 
»er>  «<and  desired  tha«  ho  might  be 
#oQowed'to  the  grave  by  footmen  tpobk 
the  parishes  of  St  George's,  (HaPbovttr 
Sqnare,)  and  St  JameB*«only ;  to  wttr 
bb«k  gloves  and  watoh  riMKNis»  wtth 
codidd  hats  reversed,  for  foil  meiut- 
ing."    He'died,  leftvinr  sloe  montte* 
wages,  and  a  two  yearr  dianteteir  be- 
hind  him.  ' 

The  author  ^  the  '^  EovMun  de 
Sertice,"  a  brochuiv  written  in  mm- 
tbn  and  andwer.  oemplafais  heavily  of 
the  unreasonkblenest  of  ''fominhie 
domination,-^  and  takes  his  motto 
from  the  14th  chapter  of  Ahasuenv! 
"  Truths,  and  P»ineipleeL*'--<<  A  w«. 
man  placed  at  the  head  of  funily.  Is 
like  a  monkey  sot  to  steer  a  sl^.*':t 
This  writier  goto  so^  far  hadt  as  the 


*  **  This  sei,  cbanhlng  in  the  elevated  nmkb  of  lifo,  is  not  al  wa3r8  so  !n  the>  infbripr 
ones.  -  Prating— talebearing—goasipphig^theBe  aft  -the  eonvehieftoes  women  of 
that  species  are  apt  to  introduce.  Tne  husband  may  lay  his  account  that  Idsgoiag 
'^eat  of  the  house  is  not  very  ^mote^  when  he  teds  thMt^  hie  wils  ia  veiy  fbequehtfy 
•ootaing  into  if' 

^  t '^Itisnro  that  a  good  Semuitean  find  time  to  sit  d(S#n«  In  a  house  iheiee 
most  always  be  something  to  do ;  therefore  the  rest  of  a  domestic,  at  six  o'clock, 
can  consist  only  in  the  performance  of  some  duty  less  laborioos  than  some  otiier 
.  which  he  finds  it  necesaaiy  to  execute  at  four,** 

,  X  Alamieco,  an  oriental  historian,  smitten  with  admiration  of  the  "Lives**  of 
Plutarch,  wrote  a  variety  of  books^  and,  among  others,  a  histonr  Of  all  the  camets 
who  had  acquired  celebrity  in  his  time.  In  his  turxL  he  wa^  followed  by  Y)&soqf 
Hassan,  who  gave  the  biography  of  distinguished  mules. 


hands  of  femalesy  hMalvii^  ImdiB 
imd9Wi7U>mfi^i^tlm9.,  ThfiMh 

the  QwN^ntMtf.  ClMilmagiif«:4lM 


Qimm 


h9^ 

glfl|n«g/WQ-«)omilA:UBO|l  >tbe  4«Nte 

t|oi  jtUowejUto^ihaoi  iiLtbait  co»?«Nt«t 
MWoed  at  (pei«r):rigfa^.tfkH^  omm^ 

Ml9t>44  !Bhu  pfwnn^Qii.  ;pfmA|Q 
%:.«.whi)e;  QApusjshftd,  othMT  femiOo 
fip^9i9:Wflpt«MiiU  fmrtUra  and^ould 

9niiiM^m>mm^wnmtswmi%^fd9fmf^ 
tM^lUlAJMrf»«^M|mhm«itdy^«Ml*oIl^ 

;<A  tkiadiMtfima,  "fuMiiw^^^^n  that 
akfe  (o€/«eiinfiwie,V  141  .Ito  «"  MMWr 
d«}I)9mertimu»,**  makeftfaHi  {Mudnp 
tfiffmeiraiiiOti'fWM^iet^UMriJbiQg-  tte 
ililtitiMMbto  >w|iickir  Jiii  tnwiiiwwuH^ii 

igirOit  hft»  tokaBw>iWfWrtg^<lwiftU»tti: 

^«M  -efaQExJiprmiftoiiig  inzth*  liaiM»^ 
tnom  the  cockloft  lo  the  oeUur«^> 

i4ei^ 

clum^h^e^ 
G<iiTi^z„voua  4e.  toucjjv:  ^  WJBMejlft- 

ch^mhre  ^" 
Tfren.fdlloifs —  . 
"Snreraltfculsiiiiire,  jijei  ^n^de  pa- 

dcurj 


to  the4nMJu«« 

tiuui  ^1^  th^  jimrnn  iiw^thju" 

WkUv  the.Qide».«i  to.  "  hminnijawl 
aMpMUwn,?^thft.iitiller.  di«^%M^ 
TirtuoiM  iaawfoatiAQ  iyf  thn^ponimi 
at  ""-a  iitteL^^iKhoiA  oi^j,  hiimtt«ih4ft 
life  kto,naJie  oimp. 
'^ Jift  aeoa  hoiiUli|,  ditil^*;  .(^uajb|:a  ]ihi%i 

terA  "  U^maose^de  jnoa.aao&,, 
Qiiand  iinMnievSi,  00  un  ^^sq,  ^  iwiA 

hors  d^  Boh  rang  f  **f 
lAe  horror  of,'bnuh!ttga  coHit^iCtttf 
a  mttddj  d4y— these  mere-  two*I|h04 
muBt  dioke  in  the  thfeat  xiX  et^  Of ]^ 
Icennertfaltt  reads  them  :-* 

"  Atalant,  a'loQgnee.txaito,  paa  ^mm 

pousaiere, 
Vdns  le.  ftbttcr— troBser— par  d^vajit— ' 

pm  derriere.*^' ' 
l^mSatg  can  m  ttjwi*^^***«fbt* 
ter"i^hro»er.^^  it*  w^jresa^^  th*[ 
di^Merfottbt>fgesparattdA-''i^Titnfri 
<r)rt9ec©nd  weaiy  iHiiA'ttf  *flU6  wrm/ 
Tai%atl6m|itiik?thkt  wUcbttlie  inne^ 
tj*fiM  had-ftUed  to7KwompU&-rbet- 
ter  than.  Tolnmes  could  do.  Bttt  we. 
mttst  alMolittel]^  qnxt  tht^'Omtment, 
and  tncesBomeTttj  to  bestow  the  ten 
njhitttes'ihat  we  harje  left  upon  ik^' 
xVrtaiean  ITteialnre  of  onr  own  ponn- 
tfy ;  -this  which, aHfabngh  it  does,  in  a- 
manner,  hlg.|bdiind-that  of  onr  nteigh-' 
bwxWj'isnot  wfthbntite  <^lm8'to  oc^ 
casfonal  origfnalit;^.- 

The  first  Englilfa  people  wli6  W} 
nmch  for  the  Jdtchen,-were  the  Saints ; 
of  ithose-  teaming  fleldentxmiplatins  ii^ 
hh  **l\ible4alk"  that  it  was  all  '«*sirf-* 
ritiiar-Kyf  which  the  worffi  alieadj^ 
had  too  nracfa.  ^*Th6  duties  of  ^iniiv 
to«eaTen,"'he  says,  '*'are  fdw  and 
simple,  and  jet  he  is  exercised  upon 
thfese  once  a-w^ek ;  his  tiiitles  td  liis 
neighbour  are  manj  and  intricate,  and  ^ 


*  Which, ^ing  frnely  ittudftrnd,  nina  thwai— 

^^avnetp^torigoal.ltelee^* 
Ski  jnttsl«»t  sully  vona  ( 
HM(dB  gffiilMippitiiieoate^ 
*"  'le»iflaQttlei»0« 


Bet*3fi  4Dok^keei^.firm49aaak«^iMaBat4i»nHM«  aned^on  M^ 
:v^kyeii<d«i4h«»i7«ttld«^^Wttt  jov  %    Y^«r/iadeei  J  .will- 

t "  I  shall  swear,  m v  ^ood  cMW,.tlU  i*m;]>]w^  in  ihatee^ 

Ifast^l„or  aiB^,  i^,|>at  puA.of  Us.ptose;!" 
^  ?  TakiHf  mHt4tf«ae^of4i«s<r<^WM80.tliaiUk^  the  Jop>> 
.      .       Tottrub,H-iiorakitrr-behail|l|ifnd>MiGe.r! 


-mi)] 


f9»  Cc^mpktt  servant. 


Ms 


doufc.** 
tMMf  ^^Ueip  lracli$?'  Utiv^n;  UaCfl 

einfted  upoD'i»faitywlir(firiHMUMr;  Ani 

-«««ltb«ugiiat  M  owljr'the  wlfstidu  c< 
hfiu •  8^.  Mm  Tayldi^  '•  df'  Onpat^ 
^~M  sMtoMyf 'McxnAvXieti^  if  •1M^y<»- 
ooilMtY^vigbt^)  next  giVe*  at  pi^os  of 

mMf  iridch-ougbt  t<y  'be  nad^  ipuUie. 
•^'AlifAys/'  8fryd  >lrt  T;  "  when  you 
dlU  get •  >libr  ciiBisetet^  ask  leave  to 
Took  ad  h^r  wafthi^bonMj  >aiid  her  b^cU 
chamber."  This  is  taJdng  subjeetai 
(as  the  pfDn^ret  told  the  old  ladv, 
wben  ehe  Binelt  to4he  tails  of  the  rat* 
blta^)  a  Utl^oi^lheif  davkside;  bat, 
ae'-our  Maguzine  .gee<  eteiy:#bere,  4t 
tau$k,  of  cotuee^^iolo  the^kitqheiu 


fjic«;  (rtKgi^ttgy  atid  ^•Futafd  aof« 
thnwt/' 

ettly,'' «  Rcadingakrud/' Bind  ••'Ritijf 

mym  of  the  Scalp." 
.  V^**  Varietvi''^aiid  •'Teal  tea." 
Affid'  so  fbrih*  endles^v*;  With  some 

Ultl*^  slyness^  in  the  ^Accibutit  Suii. 

ptm^iy  tn   flhow' how  a  la^lj  BhoiiH 

note  fiowh  "her  daily  cijwnses* 
Ch^itj,  .  ,      Is.  ^ 

Theatre,  .  ,    14a.  Od.    , 

Hire  cf  lamps  for  party ^  28fl.  Od. 

.  Metiding  a  tub  .      la.  9d. 


t 


TutaL 


£2,  5s,  Od. 

Annff  onk;  fifteen  pafH^iMtfih^iiif 
'•ebiriiy."  ^Mi-  Fdeiatf  sayii  of  liiw 
"  hapoiihtof  Wd;*<  te  this  ^  fntda^ 
able  dial  of  **  Thealfv"  aiiid^^  Laai)w.r 
A  enppentioB  ^wHoh  mnM  ptobMif 
have  been  treated  as  eakmnfeus,  tf -li 


maid's  bed-ioom,  and  thisoiotiee* may    bad cflBHrfrem^myuntetaalite^vxitar, 
put  her  on'her-gwurdv  ^^  ^v®  bi«eolMe ;  or^  to  speak  mena 

guavdedly/ .en  reeolleetkm   of 


'"  Mj  bane  and  antidot&are  both  be- 
fore me  !'•' ' 

Mis  Jluadellaiid'  Mts  «Parkes 7tbea 
come  '  witbi  bOwneing;.  oetttves  upon 
eiei^i  btancbiof  <  ^  Bomestic  EomoH 
n^  ;"  butithejcfaiefingeiinitif  of  theM 
rdnuMBllies  in^the* pleasant  i^lasaiAdU 
tkm.of  isaiyects-^veniaa  Uieir  tabled 
ofieootettts.  *  Thus/in'MiBlParkes^'sre 
fiiid,^uiidertbb  heaA^ 

Letter  iA-«^  AeoomplishwNitt,  ibl* 
lyof  negleotiiig."  .A«eoimlMiir,  cMse*^ 
fulbrito<be  chosen." 

Breads  vtf  to  ^^JBecon,'  how  to^ 
cbooseJt--*'  Breeekse  baU^  td  'mafau" 
*<Bad  brwth^ctoeure."  And'^'tBefaapi 
Ytbtuy  roles -for  inif)nbUe." 

O-^^asBociates  <<Gbuid]M,"  Cantagi' 
one  didbaaes,^'  and  *"  Cbnfiddwe  iin 
maanKed'iiw. 

a*^dnid"and^  Gossips;'-'  These 
staad  ^ery  fiady  sideHhr  side* 

Ou»>«Mrea«<'Oil4el0lb;*^  '«t)Ula0i," 
and^  Pvesenaition  'ef  Oniona''' 

-  -  -  -    •        -  '    r  "r^f  •    if 


_  in  Mie  P/s  beek--ipotn  any 
wrHerwbo-iaas  entitled  to  wear  thetti 

Within  theiast  three  years,howei^f 
two  beoke  havia  been  publisbfeKl;  ibe 
"^  Footman*8  ]>ireclei7>^?  i^  tb^^'i^iW^ 
plete  ^evnmt,"  (vhiob  bi^  we  Uf* 
placed'atthe  heiidof;0«rpi;eBeot«it^ 
o)^  meant^  eipeoially^  like-.tbe^bb^ 
Fleury'e  werk,  and  ithe  beok/of •  Moti^' 
sienr  N.,  to  instruet  the  heretofore 
plagues  of  euriife  in  aU«tbe  dntSetmafl 
propriutitfl  of  thti'u  calling. 

Thtf  fipgB  of  these  publication*  har 
airendy  b^en  notict^.  It  h  written 
appiiroHtly  Uy  aoiiia  by*fy  house  Stew-' 
ardj  ami  has  the  ni^^rks  of  usefulu«s» 
anti  simplicity.*  But  tbe  latter  h  kSl* 
affiurof  more  pr<;temon,  aud  one  id 
T*hich  (we  fljay  sbj  thi»  U>  out  readers 
under  the  diesaer)  higher  haudf*  iixan 
those  Vihicb  appear  in  the  titje-pi^, 
ate  HuepA?cted  of  being  coDcenied. 

The  Wk  profL^asest  to  be  written  by 
*^  Samuel  and  Sarah  i^dama,"— '*  Fifty 


•  OtiF  redewitigfrieud  dUnii»flBft  the  *'  Fcwtmsn'**  Directory*'  ratb«r  hastDj  ;  but 
itUja  boo*  vhkh  in  many  pamtB  diapb^^^  the  very  noblest  apLrit  of  scieaiific  in- 
qmry.     Very  ^piiitnd  la  tliei«oneeptiqii  of  th0  ond^  biititrr,  w'mo  in  hb  owji  euteem^ 
who  makes  groat  preteTwea  to  wibJuctiair  a  dianar,  and  yet  never  even  It  new  the 
"^r*i  phntipfcs  of  waitinjL^'  ui  tabU,"    So   agaiaj  the  note  upon  liiitc  pcoole,  who 
girw  large  ptirtie^,  mith  the  ptipponcd  dilemma  of  ■*  the  narrow  roonip"  wht^ra  the 
footmant  if  he  c3capeM  eru*Uiii/^  to  death  between  I  he  chairs  and  the  wall  on  one 
aide,  la  moralh'  certain  of  wetthiffi  fire  to  th«  tail  of  big  coat  on  the  other.    The  ' 
story  of  the  |entiaitian  in  Albion  Fta<re,  vho  '^  marl^eted**  for  bimaerf,  and  dropped  ' 
down  dead  vhen  iho  batcher  sgked  him  nitie^ncea  pound  for  a  shoulder  of  mutton/ 
k  IS  gotfi  to  enyfhri!^  Jn  the  "  Mi»ere  des  Dmne«tiqw*.** 


«6 

5mn  sertftbti  in  dfiferent  fiuidHM.*' 
6m  we  hate  directed  tlie  '^  KegtsUx 
Offiee**  books,  and  the  adrertisemotit 
^omiM  of  tht  Morning  papers,  for 
the  last  fiftj   jears,  to   be   looked 
ikroogh  ;  and  no  such  candidales  for 
^pkce,''  as  "Samuel'*  and  "Surah" 
can  in  any  instance  be  discovered. 
Besides,  everj  body  knows  that  six 
weeks  is  a  long  time  for  any  female 
eertmnt  te  remain  in  one  situation. 
it  Mows,  that  in  fifty  Tears  Mrs 
Adams  must  hare  changed  ner  senri^ 
^if  eT«r  riie  had  asenice)  more  than 
four  hundred  and  thirty  odd  times. 
In    four    hundred    and    thirty   odd 
daoges,  she  must  of  necessity  hare 
had  more  than  once  t6  "summon" 
Itermaster  or  mistress  fbr  ^  a  month's 
wages,*' and  yet  the  name  of  "Sarah 
Adams*'  is  not  upon  the  reeotds  of  anv 
Court  of  Coosoience  within  the  tills 
of  moitality.    This  fiict  may  be  relied 
upon.    There  waA  an  "  8.  Adams,**  in- 
deed cHvied  to  Bow>street  about  two- 
aod-tweoty  y«ars  stnoe,  for  treating  a 
dttstmas  imduly  wflh  lier  master^i 
imall4)cer ;  but^  on  examination  ^ 
the  eonmtlment,  the  name  of  ihat 
culprit  appeart  te  bo  ^  Sally  Adams," 
not  "Sarah."    Then  let  oulr  readers 
ctha  pi«babtHl^!    i 
The  slylil  of  this  book,  too,  says  a 
gnat  dead.    Ito  aim  is  a  ctmouest,  not 
a  treatment — not  of  one  sutjeet,  but 
^M  jiil^jeots.    it  k  a  "  guide  to  the 
huBiaeii  of  e^«>y  description  of  ser- 
nmts ;"  yet  it "  wiH  proire  equally  use- 
fol  in  the  parlour,  by  assisting  mas- 
toB  aiid  mistnsMB,  aud  adrising  them 
efthefir  own  duties."   Cbniriction'«f  its 
^probable  utility  led  a  lai^t  oI»  bioh 
•AVE  to  assist  te  some  articles  !"-- 
This  is  not  the  OcuntesA  Duddonald, 
«h»always  used  to  ha?«  ehildren  with 
the  hooping.cou|;h,  'beikig  iitt^d  by 
f^tha    so0lht9g-sytup"-^--ane    "  Mrs 
Joiumth"  pmpvietress^Seo  biUs  and 
adTertisen^sbts  for  these  cures,  and 
lnr<f  Children  of  tho  P6or,"  with  let^ 
ten  from  a  hoiusekeeper,)  soothed  ^fi«- 
lij,"&c.    Who  the  real  lady  Is  thai 
hfls  had  4di«  deihf<e  of  "  contribution" 
upon/heiv  as  "a  delioate  reserve  pro- 
Vents  ^e  acknowledgement  f^om  behig 
ntodehy  name,"  we  are  left  to  conjee^ 
ture.    Then  politics,  physic^  reltgidu, 
law,  horticultmce,  literaturo-^these  arc 
but  a  s^edtiott  from  tho  topiol  discuss- 
ed»,    J^  the  compass^  only  ^  one  page 
we  are  told  that  *'  Dr  Johnson  held  as 
aimaxlm*^  ttis  !— Thai  "  Lord  Chcs- 


Tke  €&mpku  Sgtfmnt, 
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terMd  has  truly  Rnm«hed*^hc  eilcr! 
--And  that "  the  great  Bacim  ako  ob- 
served* something  dse !  Oui  it  %e 
^  Sunud  Adams"  whc  has  written 
these  tUngs?  IM)aUy  he  h«  had 
assistanco^ut  we  go  ota. 

The  woi^  commences,  not  with  aay 
trlflio|^  disquisition,  suited  to  the  etts 
or  understandings  of  those  who  live  a 
story  under  ground,  af  apon  the  rea- 
diest method  of  drowning  kittens,  or 
the  true  criterkm  for  choosing^  knifb- 
board,  but  with  a  table  of  ealeadatk>as 
pointed  directly  at  the  parlour,  shpw- 
uig  the  properest  and  ipost  prudeatest 
manner,  in  which  every  conceivable 
character  of  income,  from  IilOO 
a-year  to  L.16,000  qui  be  "  appropri- 
ated."   . 

This  is  a  very  great  arithmetioal  ope- 
ration ;  and  we  need  saucely  nameihe 
exalted  person  to  whem  the  worid  ii 
said  to  be  indebted  fot^  it ;  but  we  think 
it  right  to  notice  ea^  item  in  the  de- 
tail, ^not  the  tottle,)  «hi^  must  have 
been  interpolated,  or  inserted  by  mis- 
take.   In  describing  the  wages  of  do- 
inestics,  and  their  allowances,  the  text 
runs, "  that  men  servants  are  allowed 
m  pot  €f  aU  a-day,  in  good  fnttilieiL 
and  women  a  pint,  berides  table  beer  r 
a  reading  which  nobody  will  suspeet 
the  honourable  individual  alluded  it 
of  having  ever  adopted  in  his  own 
house,  ami  whidi  we  oannct  belief 
ther^Hre^  he  ever  mehnt  to  leoom- 
meted  in  any  other.    Some  >oetieal 
lines  follow,  addressed  to  "methers* 
about  "  teaching  the  voung  id^  how 
to  shoot,"  &c. ;  for  which  it  appears 
the  writer  is  "indebted  to  the  no  kss 
cdebrated  than   amiable  ThbtnsoH.^ 
Poor  Jimmev !    Wives  are  preesfad^ 
we  presume  by  Mr  Adams — upon  the 
propriety  of  making  "  stdeet  Aowie"  te 
"plearing  refbge"  of  husbands,  "&- 
tigued  perhaps  by  their  iiA^eouH^ 
with  a  jarring  world  t"    fiere^  too,  as 
in  the  **  Horreurs  de  Service,"  wsf  AM 
told  that  the  worst  people  eervante  can 
live  with  ate  f<  youag  married  wemeirr 
for  they  are  not  only  "  unreasonable,* 
but  never  "knew  rightly  whett  to 
oommettd,  or  when  to  bhnne«"    Ubik 
partiefulttr  grievance,  beweveV)  Is  gel 
ovrar  in  a  m<>hient ;— if  "  yo^mg^niati' 
ried  women^'  will  only  blame  theh' 
servants  a^Mys  {ta  they  do  their  hm^ 
bands)>  the' deuce  is  in  it  if  it  wfll  be' 
said  then  "that  they  never  blamed 
in  the  right  place." 

So  much,  nowever  (at  present),  for 
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QUiMeri  abov«  ikMn :  M,  in  page  19, 
IheAdamoes  do  oonaesoend  to  know 
Ihftt  therein  ft  kit<^Mn.  <*  Young  per- 
flons,*'  Umj  tell  us  first,  ^on  enterinp; 
into  servioe^  shonld  endeftronr  to  di- 
Test  themselyee  of  their  former  habits." 
Tlue  is*  T«7  just  remark ;  and  those 
who  go  where  livery  is  given,  will 
MobBDlj,  indeed^  be  required  to  do  so. 
Being  then  sterted,  ae  we  may  sup- 
pose, in  their  eareer,  they  are  next 
advised  to  move  in  life — somehow  after 
.the  manner  of  **  a  pair  of  oompasses*' 
—having  ''one  foot  fixed,  while  the 
other  kMps  in  8M>tion  !"  This  style 
of  "  monog"  is  described  to  be  meant 
dnefiy  for  ''men  servants;*"  and 
oertainlj — as  well  as  we  understand 
it — going  round  with  one  leg  out^ 
and  holding  fast  with  the  Other!— 
any  such  posture^  for  females,  would 
be  both  reprehensible  and  ridiculous. 
Still,  how  even  a  man  who  keeps  one 
.  foot  fixed,  is  to  get  on  in  the  world, 
wedon't entirely see^  Page 86 warns 
the  female  servant  not  to  "make 
friendMpB  with,**  or  "  take  the  ad- 
vice** of  "milk  people,  butch^n,  or 
j^posof  ohandler*sslK>p6,green  stalls, 
ehanr^nen,**  &c. ;  "  for  mostly  such 
teek  onfy  their  own  interest  and  profit 
in  .  eve^thing.**  "  If  any  proposal 
that  is  new,' or  unexnectedly  profit* 
able**— takine  the  candles  whole,  pro* 
hably,  instead  of  abstracting  the  ends 
of  them — "  is  made  to  her,**  she  should 
"  consult  some  relation,  or  her  mistress^ 
^confidentially.)** 

Pa^  SOO,  on  the  "  Elements  <^ 
Roastmg,**  requires  a  correction.  Mrs 
Adams  si^s, "  Before  the  spit  u  drawn 
out^from  the  meat,  let  it  be  wiped 
dean.*'  We  should  move,  as  an  amend- 
ment^ the.  taking  thie  precaution  be- 
§om  it  is  put  into  it 

The  lady's  maid  should  receive^  it 
appears,  fin^m  "  L.IS  a-year,  wages,  to 
1^6**  besides  "  tea  and  washing.** 
And,  considering  that  she  has  to  dnsi^ 
re^r^$$,  and  UHdrestj''  hei  mi^Mss ; 
"sew  nether  socks  and  mend  them,*' 
and  be  competent  in  aU  that  "apper^ 
tains  to  onphasis,  modulation^  and 
delivery,**  to  read  every  variely  of 
poetry  or  prose,  ode  or  epistle,  corao" 
Qf  or  sermon — as,  for  this  purpose, 
she  must  take  lessons  in  etooutioti 
from  Mr  Thelwall  (if  she  does  i^  go 
to  the  expense  of  having  her  sti^s 
made  by  him)»  we  don*t  think  this  i^ 


dar 

lowaaeeis  "  altogether  outof  the  wayJ* 
There  are  &rther  duties^  however,  tM 
more  mysterious,  also'  devolve  upon 
this  young  woman ;  and  some  of  the 
recipes  confided  to  her  for  the  use  of 
the  dressing-closet*— we  hate  "  violat- 
ing the  sanctiw,"  and  so  forth ;  but— 
we  must  have  em  out. 
For  example,  to  select  "  Pa  Wl- 

TUBBIN0*B  OOSMBHO  IiOTIOir.*' 

"  Withering**  is  not  an  unhappy 
name  for  a  doctor  who  makes  oosmetiei. 
And  his  "  lotion*'  is  produced  by  the 
odd  combination  of  "a  tea-cup  fUU 
of  milh-wund^^  with  a  quantity  of 
scraped  horse^riuiisk. 

No.  IL  shall  be  "  Lixon  oBBAMy 

TOB  SmmnBRf  AHD  FBICKLBa." 

"  Put  two  qpoonfiils  of  sweet  eretMi 
into  half  a  pint  of  new  milk;  smieeie 
into  it  the  juice  of  a  lemon  ;  Wl  Ittlf 
a  glass  of  good  ^miMl^,  and  a  little  ^oqf 
WM^ar."— This  must  be  meant  te  lie 
taken  inwardh.  It  stands  at  a  "  wash," 
and  the  mistake  should  be  corrected. 

"Dabwiii*s  qvxtmmmt  fob  rai- 
PLB8,**— consistin|t  of  "  six  drachms  of 
merouryy  six  grains  fiour  of  sulphur, 
and  two  ounces  of  hogs-lard,**  migbt 
not  be  a  bad  ointment  for  ether  com- 
plaints besides  pimples. 

A  "pomade  given  lor  removiag 
wrinkles,*'  has  devemess ;  butthe  only 
safe  way  with  these  is,  plaster  of  Pain, 
and  fill  them  up. 

The  "  original  receipt  for  preparing 
Hungry  water,  written  in  letMrs  m 
gold,  in  the  hand-writing  of  BHsabeth, 
Queen  of  Hun^ury,"  is  rath«r  shock* 
in^.  The  first  ingredient  will  be  8a^ 
ficient  for  oui  female  readers.  "  Tate 
of  aqua-vitse^/oi^  Hme$dietiUedfihn'& 
parts,  dta**— "Is  this  the  beauteooa 
Mi^esty  of  J>enmark  f*  We  don't  be- 
lieve any  queen  eter  lived  that  ceuld 
have  written  such  a  thing.  ^ 

The  recipe  for  "  kill^  flies,*'  seeom 
to  be  good— if,  like  the  rats,  the  ptt. 
tients  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  tiy 
it.  In  all  weU-regulatea  fSunilieB^ 
howerer,  the  flies  are  caught  by  the 
under  porter. 

Pages  986  to  294  ate  devoted  to  thil 
instruction  of  the  "servant  of  a)l 
work."  The  feeling  heart  will  be  rent 
in  twain  by  the  deaoription  of  theeaf- 
feriiigt  of  this  victim ;  who  inhj  he 
considered  aa  ihe  £nfiaU  penhi  el 
Eiolaw^e.*  In  that  vhidi  JeUowir 
respecting  thedutieael  the  dauywmaid, 


*  Since  writing  the  above,  we  hear  with  great  satis&ction,  that  the  examp] 
the  drapers*  shopmen  has  sUmnlated  these  unhappy  femalea    They  have  hid 


>Ieof 
two 
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Uo  to'L.l2  a-yeuur.  t'^c^fli^  4^d«  » 
IMSuncl  for  bmt^/\4C/  * 
'  The  foot^H^  #  ,^^oi4*h«A  i» 
kaQc;kiag  tU  ^  qb^r,  ^  iisfAM  ^9  citg- 
ml^  'of  4u«  ,ogi^Q  ln^ji ;  ^  fU  ^a 
tijupo  jt^  ,t9  ^em^mh^  ^  ^^^ef^ym 

undec^ta^  «rhjb)i  ^his  i9;^4^  Ib9r-^iie 
should  like  to  cLu^  Jfy  A4w»a  iii  Im 
ytfijre  ^U5  (09^?Ba9>  ffMSiQWg  *at 
there  wey^^u?jF  ^MflW^iI^rt^(»  jr^^iil 

9«f  OjgTB. 

*;  meu  .be  (th^  ftut*j)  w^Um  ai*| 

a  naodes^  <{eix&fi^i^)^tf ,"  4^.  Thfwi«?erj^ 
true,  and  ye^y  j^jy^taiit  |;!i^  he  at(«ad^ 
ed  to.  It  IS  dji^f^l  ^  «^  a  ra«mlf 
who  )fH)£;s  Vf^ind  ^  ^14  )«4y»  thr«9<r 
iu^  ^s  topg^«  >k4^  1^  eh«9|k  a(  the 
pas^^Qger^  or  sceipiAg  to  thxeatea  b«# 
mi^re^  ^tl^ty  ^»  «^iw»  w  b#g«fi 
fliong.  Mei|«^Eile,  ^h^  i«J4jur»4  ^of*' 
agei^  Do^  fc^^iftg  *y^  behwd  her,  s$o# 
the  people  laugk  ^  #ho  ^fWMP^  ipd 
c^'j^coaceifeatfj^jk^  ]P«wopi,hpw- 
^ySft  w)y>  i9J|n  J#u^  ^1^11  ft|;  such  i^t^fo, 

are  ticluedf  oy  die  deTi^'*^ 

?B  m;^  2^8yti^i^p<ir<iie9«f  i^liall 
P9rter  ftre  dwc^wi^ }  aud  "  e^efy  Mr 
o^  bh  beitf 4    Vf  M^  ^)4y  shpuM  luive 

*rt?  ^%)fc  jf  my8tefio^iww8%a^  w4l 

i&jMd  face  to  a^u^  ^  a  lie,  {i,  «*  m 

not  eveu  aoswer  su^  a  quMtioa  a« 
^*WkatV  p^iockr*  wi*0!»*  W«n«  ^ 
idomiitic  »e^e?vntwi^  it  i«  ''mo&xdn 
ed^  of  the  port^  of  %,ifljpi^t^r  ^  staW^ 
11^  4ie4  w  |bfi  morniugr  A*^  on 
|f;^ga^ke4  if  ta^  ^G»f^  ""i*^  tiua  in  th« 
anerqoon,  bo  replied^  that  ^  roftUy  1^ 


«iil4  iH>t  iteU;r  An^  i^d^  AI^i 

wen  ^  w^Ufkaijimi  fpciMr.  '^^  WagM, 
&019  Ji^^  L.3P  imviiiauM." 

fthe  ^(GotKuplet^.&rvifffy  «^«»«^<«^ 
bfWf ;  hee»u»f  thW  nrta<|»  .fiiit  fin^ 

of .»I1  jyt»»oBable  cnffpynfflr^  VfapifiNi- 
lific^ktiqiM  .tiif  la  goffMnei%  (or  ''gM^ 
^eroante,''  an  aei  fl^vii  atf^  ^ 
able  length  ;  and  tbwe^<»f  * 
the  iroirk  cC  the  ><  i<a4rp  of 
alfeady  alluded  ti^^.  33he  ^'i 
l^i^iDa  of  Jj^Wf'  4E#  fieiMl)Ie  Ae'ih^V 
Viacts  hetimm  JP>»Ny<wid  tyfn  iwjim  < 
^  bilEioga  aad  diicbai^eM^  ftriwtf  ^ 
th«  fiaipg^  wjgfop  a^iiBmieii  ghilr 
portem;  «W(iiae|i«Df  hinh»i|rioaafcp 
^D^BUi&e.  ^^  are  a  geod  4eti  m  ^km 
stTle  <d  Mf  Jormay  JBeadhav.  Tba 
'*  Modes  9f  addiiew'*  to  paroe^s  of  aB 
ipfikt,  and  ^'tablitf  of  prepedeoe^v*' 
flPW  tha  '^awM  of  kiQi^'*  4e«m  t*  tfas 
'^  daughter  ef  buygeaeee,"  bane  mnea 
likely  beea  mpfilied  ^itbar  by  Bit 
^cUrd  Phillip  frhose  Oaaiarity 
witii  the  giseat  people  is  oocerioai^  et 
^y  i/iv  BhmM  Papkio^  vlio  Imnmd 
e^jDMthiag  of  siioh  matten  diHiag  kii 
a«quair)taaea  with  the  MlaPmeanaf 
Gttiuberlan4'  The  praaoansing  Tnea^ 
bulary  of  Fianob^  hf  the  ^  Wka^aia 
Soligay^**  k  eo  a<bniiabla,  thai  im 
iiayeiio  ahoHse  hutte  affi>rd  a  etioea 
spe^iiaaiK  Uiatbai^efawfiiep^ 
er— (we  shall  write  a  beek*  oalled  tha 
^<  CWple^  BeviefreV'  ijaaaecyately  ; 
fHHsh  a  ^'  Quide''  ia  very  mufh  waafc* 
^)'^0  &^  publiei^  to^  t^Mee  aovak- 
|i€%  vpoa  vhiah  ^  lauoli  dope«da  ia 
tUe  w«^  of  general  impna^vement,  Bvi 
this  extrac^-^^veo  to  the  pastlag  over 
the  *'  Barometer  af  Tem^emacBt  a^i 
Intem|^acatMe"«*-nuiHt  ha  our  ba«.t 

^  Pieu  ei  moa  droit  (tgonotwaa^ 
Ikvh€t'^mon-4rw(xuJ'* — ^Bia^o^  Time  J 

"  Double     enteqdfa     (pionouiMM) 


meetings  at  the  sign  of  "  The  Blighted  Besos  ;>**  and  have  leeolved  neg^k  con.  ta  91 

to  bed  eyezy  night  for  the  fntqre  ^t^  ten  o*olock* 

*  '*  At  the  same  time  when  we  sav  tbia—adyooaUag  a  gravity  of  demeaEooiixw^. 
>^  of  opinion  that  a  servant  sboofd  look  like  a  ^ryant— clothes  made  wiith  plenty 
'  cloth— a  large  cocked  bat— light  blue  breecbea^-yellow  wwstcoat-^and  whoje 
[vers  of  lace !    Every  man's  servant  should  be  known,  like  a  constellaiiow^,  agreiU 

T^y  dtf.    There  is  an  amuseipent  in  making  a  Merry- Andrew  of  ob«*s  ibUow-cni^. 

^ire :  and,  besides— unless  to  distinguish  him— what  ao  you  give  the  fellow  clotn^ 

at  all  for? 
'  t  nte  *'  BavoaMler**  te  aa  knportaat  eaglfi^  i&ttmaoh  at  tiiat  H  eoKplet^ 

explodes  the  new  doctrines  of  craniology  aad  predestination ;  and  ahowB  ttftt  (as  we 


riy 


l&».} 
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XhoiHetmrtan-derr—^hj,  this  Ib  a 
more  exquisite  pronunoiation  than  the 
oftlwy  i 
^  Yiwe  le  IUm,"  <ie  admirable)  veev> 

.  Bat  **>  Valet  de  cbamhre^-^wi^-»<2(f- 
a&am,"  is  irrong.  It's  wailu'^ihshuni ; 
aiid  the  Wicount  ought  to  huow  it. 

Oo  the  whole,  we  are  glad  to  see 
servants  in  the  way  of  learning  how  to 
pronounce  French  aceumtely,  (and 
otber  things  of  moment,)  in  this  eoun- 
trj  ;  because  we  have  to  contend  with 
difficulties  in  the  management  of  them, 
beyond  those  which  exist  upon  the 
Oootinent.  As  a  people,  our  cnaraoter 
is  anything  rather  than  temporizing 
or  euhnusstve  ;  the  vulgarcst  man  lias 
too  much  impertinence  of  his  own,  to 
half 9  any  toleration  for  the  imp^ti-. 
Qeiiee  of  anybody  else.  Then  there 
aie  more  women  employed  as  domestic 
servants  in  Bogland  than  in  France, 
which,  is  another  reason  why  we  can- 
not hope  to  get  on  so  peaceably.  Tlie 
author  of  the  '*  Moyens  de  former  un 
Domestique"  makes  a  discovery  some- 
thiog  to  this  purpose  ;  though  less 
open  to  ocular  impression  from  the 
fast  than  we  are.  Men-servants,  with 
us»  are  troublesome  ;  but  they  don't 
efaaage  their  situations  half  so  con« 
JtaiKtly  as  women.  And  this  ariseei, 
probably,  from  the  fact  of  their  being 
dedt  with  ^u  a  more  severe  and  sum- 
mary system.  If  a  gentleman  is  re^ 
Cied  upon  by  his  gioom  or  coachman, 
r  strips  off  his  Uvery,  pays  him  his 
wagee,  kicks  him  out  of  the  house,  and 
the  affkir.  is  settled.  If  he  be  wise, 
having  onea  reeolved  to  put  away  the 
offente^  he  sass  him  off  his  premises 


smadc ! — at  Iditst,  that  is  our  way  of 
doing  things, — vomits  the  rogue  out 
of  his  doors,  though  at  midnight — arid 
his  ^  box*"  after  him  oUt  of  the  win- 
dow. If  it  should  be  very  heavy  rain 
and  thunder— and  if  there  should  be 
no  house  open,  nor  hackney-coach  poa-' 
sibly  to  be  procured — perhaps,  it  he 
says  he  does  not  know  where  to  go  to, 
you  may  desire  the  watchman  to  pro- 
vide him  with  a  lodging.  But  ti^eU 
this  can't  be  done  with  women.  There 
is  a  sort  of  privilege  of  sex,  which 
their  linsey-woolsey-ships  domineer 
upon,  quite  feaHess  of  the  defeat, 
which  is  ^  a  month's  warning"  off ; 
and  especially  as  the  privilege  of  ha- 
ving the  **  l(Mt  word,"  becomes  insui^d 
them  in  all  disputes  until  that  month 
is  detennined.''^ 

At  the  same  time,  if  the  case  be 
difficult,  there  is  the  more  cause  that 
we  should  **  use  the  means."  Thb 
Number  of  the  Magazine  will  be 
charged  (to  servants)  at  only  half  a 
crown.  Let  them  "*  read  iV'  fts  Gob- 
bett  would  say  ;  and  •*  lend  it  ko  their 
friends  at  next  door  ;"  that  is,  unlest 
they  should  live  in  a  house  detached^  , 
so  that  there  is  no  next  door.  Let 
them  recollect  the  «  Savings  Bank  f 
study  better  books  than  the  "  Laefr 
0yifna  Speech,"  and  the  «  Terrific 
Begister  1"  w^sh  their  hands  constant 
ly  ;  use  the  small-tooth  comb  perpe^ 
tually  ;  be  sure  that  service,  though 
it  be  *<  no  inheritance,"  should  be 
cheorisbed— 'For  why  ?  because  it  is 
their  only  inheritance.  Let  them  de 
thij^  and  our  grace,  "  from  the  hout&- 
ketper  down  to  «lie  %rtrand  boy,"  as 
Mrs  Adams  has  ie— be  upon  them. 


ahnmi  believed)  a  man's  Ostein  life  Is  really  determined,  ntrtatall  by  thatwhlchihe 
hand  of  Providence  has  pntinte  hia  head,  but  by  that  whkh,  irftb  his  own  hand,  he 
may  put  ittto  his  stOmaok  Water,  it  declares^  being  dtvabk  systematically,  produces 
in  its  operation. "  health  and  wealth ;"  gin  and  bHtees,  "ebecenity  and  swindling  $" 
flip,  ••  lying,  with  pains  in  the  Umbs,  and  buniings  of  the  soles  of  the  feet^*Vand 
small  beer,  "reputation,  long  lifo,  and  happiness."  Blessed  muat  be  the  brewers 
who  make  this  "  beer;*'  Wessed  the  horses  (as  well  as  the  chandlers)  that  draw  It; 
and  a  sort  of  blessing  should  even .  rest  upon  the  very  dr^s  in  which  it  is  carried 
abont  ! 

»  I  Ms  a  (?tiTioas  fact,  that  tlie  great  reUI!  linen  drapers  and  haberdashers  of  Lon- 
don  defied  the  ornploymctii  of  men  in  their  s^hops,  upon  the  ground  that  women  are 
imptaoticable.  Femalefi  arc  to  begot  cheaper,  they  p^iy,  and  can  perform  the  same 
dTJty  J  tttt.  wKcTO  n^imbor*  are  timployed,  what  b^tw^cn  their  mutual  aquabbles,  and 
their  (tbpontUon  to  quia  cuBtonvem.  many  irhn  hm*M\  by  retaining  them,  have  been 
compelled  to  ehtuigCi  to  avoid  a  total  lofta  of  trade  '  '  ' , 
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The  Niffht  Coaeh, 


(liter. 


THE  5iaHT  COACH. 


Hb  who  has  traveDed  bj  night, 
need  not  be  told  of  the  oomforU  of  the 
mail-coach  from  the  setting  to  the  ri- 
sing sun  ;  and  eyon  somewhile  after 
this  grand  event,  the  jaded  waj-farer 
does  not  acknowledge  much  benefit 
from  the  return  of  his  beams. 

There  it  a  wonderful  display  of 
cheerfulness  among  the  passengers  «n 
tmking  place  ;  such  a  bustle  with  com- 
farters  for  the  neck  ;  such  a  perking 
up  of  un-statuary-looking  heads,  while 
thej  are  adjusted,  and  such  sagacity 
of  remark  when  the  affair  is  accom* 
plished  and  the  jerking  his  noddle 
backwards  and  forwards  to  find  how  it 
works  within  its  woollen  trenches,  seems 
at  length  to  say,  "  All's  Well."  "  De- 
vilish sharp  evening,"  is  likely  enough 
to  be  the  first  observation,  if  it  comes 
from  one  under  thirty  years  of  age  ; 
but  the  senators  of  the  coach,  the 
plump  round^bellied  sexap^enarians, 
hint  the  chances  of  a  severe  winter, 
with  lacouic  sagacity,  which  would 
imply  that  they  arein  the  secret,  but 
above  all,  because  it  is  so  much  cle* 
verer  to  predict  things  to  come,  than 
dilate  on  things  present. — Anybody 
could  do  the  latter  ;  but,  excepting 
Joanna  Southcote,  and  Prince  Ho- 
henlohe,  who,  in  these  days,  have  we 
had  worth  speaking  of  in  the  trade  of 
prophesying  ?  To  talk  of  cold  in  a 
coach,  operates  as  certainly  on  the  in- 
mates in  producing  a  general  chilling, 
as  if  a  chemist  had  b^^n  to  mingle 
the  ingredients  of  a  freezing  mixture. 
Such  a  stir  in  the  ant-hill,  such  puff- 
ing and  blowing  to  collect  the  caloric, 
a  new  arrangement  of  the  neckcloth, 
and  an  additional  button  to  the  budy- 
coat ;  the  upper  benjamin,  which  had 
perhaps  strayed  aerosB  the  limbs  of  a 
more  thinly  clad  neighbour,  is  instant- 
ly recalled,  and  tightly  fastened  above 
and  under,  to  prevent  any  more  de- 
sertions ;  the  window  glasses  are  sharp- 
ly examined,  and  some  unquestioned 
truiKras  discharged  against  the  negli- 
gence of  the  proprietors.  Each  one  dor  e- 
tails  his  knees  between  those  of  his  op- 
posite fellow-traveller,  and  carefully 
arranges  his  well-stuffed  pockets  on  his 
lap,  to  save  his  sandwiches  from  the 
percussion  of  his  neighbour,  which  he 
dreads  as  much  as  Captain  Parry 
would  an  iceberg  ;  and  having  thus 
arranged  everydnng,  and  provided 
against  accidentd,  ten  to  one  but  they 


throw  themselves  back,  and  buiyii^; 
t^dr  head  up  to  the  note  in  the  trofc- 
cosey,  like  red-breasts  under  their 
wing,  put  on  a  resigned  look,  and  waii 
for  what  may  next  betide  them. 

I  havealluded  to  thegeoeraJ  compli^ 
sance  of  fellow-travellerf  on  first  «et* 
ting  out  ;—  every  man  is  brim-full  of 
observation  ;  such  a  running  over  of 
acuteness  and  facility  of  remark,  that 
you  suspect  that  if  you  had  sot  Qttof-  ' 
frey  Crayon  himtielf  at  your  side,  you 
had  certainly  the  rare  fortune,  at  leaat^ 
of  having  some  portion  of  his  family. 
It  is  the  kind  of  exhilaration  which  & 
mask  produces,  where,  the  real  chiv- 
racter  being  unknown,  every  one  maj 
assume  what  he  chooses, — when  the 
little  wit  a  man  may  have,  he  may 
safely  bring  forth,  because  he  calcu- 
lates that  the  party  will  be  broken  up 
before  his  stock  is  exhausted.  Ola 
arguments,  like  stale  ditches,  are  gar- 
nished and  served  up  as  new  ones  ; 
illustrations  worn  thread- bare,  till, 
from  frequent  use,  they  darken,  ra- 
ther than  illustrate,  the  subject  to 
which  they  are  applied,  now  coma 
forth  like  giants  refreshed,  or  like  an- 
tique jewels  in  a  new  setting.  Your 
merry  fellows,  and  your  ready  fellows, 
are  now  in  their  right  place^thej 
have  no  fear  of  meejking  fXk  ofiicions 
friend  to  hold  up  his  finger  at  their 
best  story,  as  if  he  would  sa(y,  ^  The 
joke  is  familiar  to  me  ;"  a  man  cursed 
with  such  a  companion,  reminds  loe 
of  a  chamber  canalestick  with  an  ex- 
tinguisher hanging  by  its  side.  In 
coihpliance  with  the  kind  of  incogrUto 
to  which  the  coach  \&  so  fiBiVourable, 
most  people  wish  to  assume  every  cha- 
racter but  their  own — no  wonder  ; 
ourselves  are  to  ourselves  like  an 
every-day  suit  which,  however  go«d, 
becomes  confoundedly  tiresome,  and 
we  put  aside  both,  and  gladly  at  times 
take  the  use  of  another,  not  that  it 
can  fit  us  better,  but  because  it  shows 
us  in  a  new  light  There  is  some 
shyness  also  about  profession,  in  a 
coach,  chiefiy  l>ecause  our  exact  rank 
in  it  may  not  always  be  known,  and 
which  may  be  necessary  to  secure  our 
respectability  in  it.  By  courtesy,  every 
one  who  buys  and  sells  is  called  a  mer- 
chant, but  the  claim  to  it  is  felt  to  be 
doubtful,  so  long  as  the  daimarU 
stands  behind  a  counter ;  and  till  tliat 
is  abandoned,  therefore,  little  is  mid 
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about  the  matter.  Military  folks,  un- 
der the  rank  of  captain,  are  shy  enough 
aboat  their  calling.  Who  would  be 
thought  an  ensign  or  a  lieutenant ) 
In  80  heroio  a  profession,  what  is  the 
use  of  these  beggariy  gradations,  ex- 
cept to  break  the  spirit  i  Cornet  Bat- 
tier's  affair  has  given  a  death-blow  to 
standard-bearers.  A  captain  is  well 
enough — the  name  may  at  least  be 
uttered  with  safety ;  majors  are  pot-bel- 
lied and  brim-full  of  pride  ;  oolonels, 
conceited  and  regimental ;  generals — 
but  they  are  for  the  most  part  old,  and 
ou^ht  therefore  to  be  treated  reveren- 
.tially.  These  three  last  classes  are 
much  too  consequential  for  a  coach, 
and  therefore  not  a  word  of  the  army- 
list  while  they  aare  between  its  doors. 
Lawyers  are  afraid  of  being  mistaken 
for  attorneys,  who,  they  know,  are 
constantly  peckM  at  by  a  company, 
like  a  hawk  among  singing-bird8---aud 
attorneys  are  so  little  sure  of  them- 
selves,  that  they  are  jealous  lest  they 
be  supposed  something  even  worse. 
The  clergy  would  all  be  bishops ;  the 
bishops  would  faint  if  they  were  sus- 
pected to  be  of  themirUs;  both  class- 
es abhor  the  idea  of  a  Curacy,  and  no 
one  dislikes  the  reality  of  it  so  much 
as  he  who  possesses  it ;  for  all  these 
reasons,  and  to  avoid  misconstruction, 
not  a  word  of  the  pulpit,  and  no  pre- 
tence to  a  Dmne  Leaation  while  among 
the  ribalds  of  a  mail-coach.  A  fanner 
is  prudent  on  the  subject  of  crops, 
unless  the  receipt  for  his  last  rent  is 
in  his  pocket ;  and  the  grain  pedlars 
at  Mark-lane  might  be  guessed  at, 
by  their  shyness  about  the  late  ave- 
rages. 

Generally  speaking,  no  one  lets  him- 
self out  so  freely  as  the  sailor.  Ue 
looks  always  as  if  he  wasbrim-ftill — 
everything  is  matter  of  novelty  to 
him  ;  he  is  as  easily  excited  as  a  kit- 
ten with  a  straw  or  a  dangling  thread. 
You  may  discover  him  (if  he  does  not 
make  the  disclosure  himself)  by  his 
ill-brushed  coat,  and  his  hat  turned 
up  on  all  sides  like  a  polygon.  Ue  is 
restless  and  watchful  to  learn  the  trim 
of  the  vessd,  and  if  he  has  reached  the 
rank  of  master,  betrays  some  anxiety 
to  take  the  management.  I  travelled 
once  ft'om  Chatham  with  one  oi  this 
class ;  not  a  word  broke  from  him, 
though  he  was  as  eager  and  busy,  now 
looking  to  this  side,  now  to  that  as  if 
it  was  a  dark  and  gusty  night  in  the 
'  CSiops  of  the  Channel.    We  were  more 
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than  once  interrupted  by  one  of  those 
huge  waggons  which  show  with  Ma- 
jesty the  privilege  of  eight  horses.  He 
seemed  to  shrink  under'  its  huge  bulk, 
and,  as  it  passed  us,  and  threw  a  deep 
cloud  around,  to  crouch  into  his  cor- 
ner, to  keep  the  frail  bark  from  foun- 
dering ;  but  all  his  animation  revived 
with  a  long  line  of  carts,  which  near- 
ly blocked  up  the  road,  and  maintain- 
ed a  running  fire  with  the  coachman  : 
Here  he  was  again  himself,  amid  this 
flotilla  of  cock-boats  ;  Gulliver  himself, 
never  looked  more  manfully  when 
dragging  the  navy  of  JLilliput  after 
him.  Broadside  after  broadside  did  he 
pour  among  them,  in  all  the  variety 
of  objurgation  and  execration  familiar 
to  the  gun-room ;  and,  as  we  passed 
these  land-pirates^  as  he  called  them, 
threw  himself  back  on  his  seat,  and 
wound  up  his  notions  of  discipline  and 
legislation,  by  growling  through  his 
teeth, — ^"By  the  Lord,  there  should 
be  a  law  to  shoot  these  fellows  T'  By 
and  by  conversation  slackens  in  the 
coach,— -observations  are  seldom  made, 
and  answers  less  frequently,  and  less 
fully  given  ;  and  if  one,  more  adven- 
turous than  the  rest,  will,  in  spite  of 
all  these  indications,  continue  to  prate, 
he  is  at  length  rewarded  with  the  chil- 
ling monosyllables,  Yes,  and  No,  to 
all  his  inquiries,  uttered  in  a  tone 
which  needs  no  commentary  on  its 
meaning.  I  could  never  learn  why 
people  are  so  jealous  of  their  appear- 
ance when  sleeping  ;  but  you  may  al- 
ways notice  that  a  drowsy  man,  before 
he  finally  drops  into  the  arms  of  Mor- 
pheus, peeps  every  now  and  th^n 
about  him  to  watch  the  effect  of  it  on 
the  company  ;  and  if  he  discovers  sly 
winks,  or  the  remains  of  a  smile  lurk- 
ing about  the  mouth  of  his  fellow-tra- 
vellers, adieu  to  a  nap  for  that  even- 
ing. He  sits  as  much  on  the  alert 
against  such  frailty  of  his  nature,  as 
if  a  cask  of  gunpowder  was  beneath 
him,  and  tasks  his  ingenuity  to  as- 
certain, from  the  shreds  and  patches 
of  the  remarks  of  those  about  him, 
whether  he  had  any  share  of  the  sub- 
ject. I  never  heard  one  acknowledge 
that  they  snored  in  sleep ;  it  is  as 
stoutly  denied  as  any  of  the  deadly 
sins.  A  man  might  own  it  to  his  con- 
fessor, or  admit  it  on  the  rack,  but  no- 
thing short  of  either  predicament  couid 
fbrce  the  odious  charge  upon  him,  and 
yet  the  practice  rests  on  good  auUio- 
rity.    I   have  heard  a  fjrave  judge 
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S*  jtfged  with  it.  who  warmly  rebutted 
e  allegatioD,  but  pled  guilty  to  the 
minor  oSence  of  sleeping  ;  "  but  then," 
he  added,  "I  always  waken  at  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  evidence.*' 
Andy  if  to  sleep  be  a  proof  of  a  good 
conscience,  how  delightful  must  it  be 
to  a  pious  divine  to  hear  low  grunt- 
ings,  like  the  jerkings  of  a  bassoon, 
breaking  from  some  comer  of  his 
church,  which  must  satisfy  him  that 
he  has  at  least  one  saint  within  its  walls. 
At  length,  as  night  advances,  all  is 
hushed  within  the  coach,  and  not  a 
word  to  interrupt  that  silence,  but 
a  proposition  *'  to  shift  legs''  with 
your  opposite  neighbour,  made  with 
M  little  waste  of  speech  as  possible ; 
or  if  it  is  your  mibfoitune  to  be  so 
plighted,  you  may  be  on  one  side  im- 
portuned for  more  air  from  the  win- 
dow, on  the  other  foi  less,  without 
any  regard  to  your  own  asthma  or 
lumbago.  In  this  situation,  I  have 
sat  and  watched  the  appearances  of 
things  around  me ;  the  harsh  accents 
of  the  driver  occabionally  turn  heavy 
on  the  ear,  when  unbroken  by  other 
sounds.  You  hear  an  outside  passen- 
ger ask  the  hour,  which  marl^  their 
ilow  progress,  ^to  him  thatwatoh- 
eth/*  or  impatiently  thumping  with 
his  feet,  which  speaks  as  plainly  as  a 
thermometer,  of  the  coldness  of  the 
night  wind.  I  have  strained  my  eyes 
through  the  dim  glasses  to  catch  the 
mile-stones  as  we  passed,  and  have 
tasked  my  imagination  still  harder,  to 
ascertain  the  realities  of  objects  to 
which  darkness  and  drowsiness  had 
lent  unreal  forms  and  fantastic  resem- 
blances. I  have  been  delighted  to  yield 
myself  up  to  these  "  thick-coming  fan- 
cies,** which  transform  the  hedges  in- 
to walls,  flanked  with  towers,  and 
bristling  with  artillery  ;  while  the 
same  romance  of  feeling  converts,  with 
equal  facility,  the  post-house  into  the 
castle,  with  its  gates  and  portcullis. 
If,  after  the  witching  hour  of  night, 
any  reasonable  person  can  doubt  that 
a  bed  is  the  fit  and  proper  place  to 
wait  the  coming  of  daylight,  he  is  cu- 
red of  such  heresies  by  seeing  the  re- 
luctance of  the  jaded  horses  who  "  go 
the  next  ^tage,"  to  leave  their  resting- 
places,  their  heads  bent  down,  their 
eyes  half-clofced,  and  their  ears  droop- 
ing— in  short,  a  quadruped  image  of 
despair.  The  impatience  and  alacrity 
of  the  last  driver  to  quit  his  charge 
is  contrasted  by  the  tardincsss  with 


which  the  sew  one  tmtmm  ii--4iie 
cautious  eiaminatjon  of  the  h»rnei»- 
ing,  and  peevishneia  of  mmomt  I 
have  sometimes  thought  was  bu^  * 
touch  of  the  sulJtif  on  leaving  his  bed. 
John  has  nothing  of  thekDight^enrnat 
about  him,  and  has  no  partacula?  t^ 
lish  for  nocturnal  adventures.  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  officious  hostler  bust^ 
ling  about,  now  fastens  a  buckle^  or 
undoes  a  strap,  and  pours  his  ready 
tale  into  the  ear  of  the  dismounted 
coachnmn,  who  listens  to  this  ocackt 
of  the  manager,  while  he  gives,  like  4 
Sunday  paper,  a  summary  of  the  news 
since  his  last  departure.  By  this  time 
all  the  otUddei  are  snug  insides  of  the 
bar^  where  a  light  yet  glimmers  ;  and 
then:  angry  call  may  be  beard,  while 
they  fret  their  short  minutes,  til)  sup* 
plied  with  cigars,  or  the  less  ambigu- 
ous refreshment  of  a  glass  of  hot  hnxk- 
dy.  I  could  paint  the  appeazaoce  of 
the  ni^ht-waiter,  even  though  I  had 
a  pencil  of  less  pretension  thaa  He- 
garth's— ^e  strange  expression  of  a 
countenance,  in  which,  strictly  apeak- 
ing,  there  is  no  expression — ^his  eyes 
half-dosed,  as  if  the  other  portion  of 
his  optics  was  enough  for  the  duty— 
and  his  breeches  unbuttoned  at  the 
knees^  leaving  it  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  this  economy  of  labour  had 
most  to  do  with  his  quitting  bed,  or 
dropping  back  into  it  again.  I  always 
wonder  what  can  make  people  sleep, 
when  I  am  not  inclined  to  indulge 
that  wealmess  myself ;  in  other  words, 
when  it  is  not  in  my  power,  I  si( 
with  cat-like  patience  watching  the 
dormice  who  slumber  round  me — the 
morning  rays  seem  more  than  usually 
slow,  one  might  think  some  accident 
had  befallen  them,  that  they  were  so 
long  of  coming  forward.  At  first  thefe 
is  scarcely  enough  to  illumin|tte  the 
,whole  of  our  neighbours'  visages  \  per- 
haps a  nose  and  an  eye,  prol^kbly  nei- 
ther very  good  of  their  kind,  comeifi' 
to  view,  and  these  are  served  up  in 
strong  perspective.  It  must  be  a  good 
£ace  indeed,  that  can  stand  this  piece- 
meal display  of  its  parts.  Chins  that 
had  been  smoothed  with  more  than 
wonted  rigour,  to  anticipate  the  toi- 
lette of  a  second  day,  spite  of  all  thiff 
care,  are  now  rough,  and  perhaps 
grisly  ;  neckcloths  deranged  and  rum- 
pled ;  and  if  a  female  traveller  has  bsd 
the  mbfortune  to  pass  the  night  wiin 
you,  the  v^ry  gqtuuor  carctfis  seoiisto 
sit  on  her  haggard  cheek,    ^c  ets^ 
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0f  yeiterdar  »m>eiur  m  if  they  had 
been  pushed  hack  a  week  in  your  re^ 
^UeetioDs.  A  laud'joarney  to  the 
Pole  could  not  have  been  more  tedious 
ihsQ  your  progreai  from  firat  setting 
out  J  you  ifre  iiot  very  sure  if  you  are 
really  in  good  earnest  awake,  or  inge^ 
nieusly  suspect  that  the  birds,  while 
they  prune  their  wings,  and  trill  their 
feeble  notes  on  the  first  blush  of  moni'- 
ing,  »re  but  chirping  through  their 
•leep.  But  if  the  country  seems  dreary 
at  these  unwonted  hours,  when  night 
J«d  momiug  struggle*  for  ascendancy, 
it  falls  far  short  of  the  feeling  of  de- 
•olacion  which  a  sleeping  town  exhi'- 
Wts,  when,  in  broad  daylight,  not  a 
eoul  is  gtirring,  and  every  sound  is 
hushed,  as  if  it  was  the  "  City  of  the 
Plagnt^^ — when  not  an  animal  is  seen 
to  more,  the  honest  mastiff  still  watch- 
ing at  his  post,  and  pug  and  poodle 
still  slumbering  on  the  hearth-rug, 
dreaming  of  their  lo?es  and  quarrels. 
The  cat  alone  is  seen  to  rush  across  the 
^treet,  ^ike  a  midnight  brawler,  seek^ 
ing  to  regain  his  home  before  his  ab- 
sence be  noticed. 

But  I  have  now  reached  the  end 
of  my  journey,  as  wearied  of  it  as 
tay  readers  probably  with  its  descrip- 
tion. The  coach-door  is  opened,  but 
for  a  moment  not  one  rises  ;  they  are 
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so  closely  fixed  into  each  other^  that 
it  looks  as  if  they  eould  only  be  raised 
in  a  mass,  like  raisins  out  oi  a  jar.  In 
short;  as  Dr  Johnson  would  perhaps 
express  himself,  there  is  more  alacri- 
ty than  facility  of  loco-motion.  When 
&irly  disentangled  from  the  coach, 
they  creep  about  as  tenderly  on  their 
feet  as  if  they  were  their  neighbours, 
and  that  they  had  not  found  out  their 
right  trim.  They  are  tedious  mo^ 
ments  till  the  bed  is  ready — 
**  Long  as  to  him  who  works  for  debt  the 

day. 
Long  as  the  night  to  her  whose  Ioto^ 

away; 
Long  as  the  year's  dull  circle  seems  to  run. 
When  the  bright  minor  pants  for  twentj^ 

one/*  PopB. 

As  long,  or  longer  than  any  of  these 
alternatives,  does  it  seem  tilfthe  cham- 
ber-maid announces  all  is  r^ady.-^ 
What  can  the  hussey  have  been  about 
all  .this  while  ?  she  has  had  her  own 
sleep,  and  does  not  think  of  others 
who  want  it ;  but  I  shall  speak  to  her 
pretty  sharply  about  this  at  breakfast. 
Good-night,  good  reader;  my  cap  is 
already  on  my  head,  and,  though  half- 
asleep,  I  do  not  forget  that  I  ought 
not  to  remain  in  good  company  when 
en  dMahiUt.  L. 

London^ 
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It  is  no  easy  matter  to  determine, 
whether  the  friends  of  social  order 
ought  to  rejoice  or  otherwise,  at  the 
degree  of  attention  which  the  church 
of  England  and  her  affairs  have  lately 
excited  in  the  public  mind.  Were 
mankind  in  the  habit  of  looking  to 
general  principles  as  they  are  to  parti- 
cular contingencies — were  they  candid 
enough,  and  wise  etiough,  to  judge  of 
institutions,  not  by  contemplating  one 
or  two  minute  points  in  their  construc- 
tion, but  by  regarding  the  broad  ten- 
dency of  the  whole,  then  we  should 
pronounce,  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, that  the  Church  of  England,  as 
a  Church,  has  nothing  whatever  to 
apprehena  from  the  rigid,  and  too 
frequently  unfair  scrutiny  to  which 
she  has  of  late  years  been  subjected. 
Were  such  the  temper  of  the  public 
mind,  neither  the^  rantings  of  raine, 
nor  the  asseverations  of  Hume^  nor 


the  cant  of  the  Catholic  Asioeiation  nor 
the  blunders — ay,  the  blunders^of 
Mr  Canning,  would  at  all  i>bake  tbu  lu^ 
fiuence  which  she  may  have  hitherto 
exerted  over  the  minds  of  tin*  people. 
That  the  Church  of  Eu^laut]  may  not 
be  absolutely  perfect,  no  miin  will 
deny ;  what  sublunary  tbiTjg  is  pet- 
fect?  But  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land owe  to  her  all  of  nallgious  and 
civil  liberty  which  she  now  enjoy  a — 
that  she  has  done  more  for  them,  both 
in  worldly  and  eternal  matters,  than 
perhaps  any  Church  evtr  did  for  a 
nation,  wo  think  the  following  state- 
ment of  facts  may  prove. 

Who  were  they  that  first  taught 
the  people  of  England  to  set  at  nought 
the  curses  and  anathemas  of  theBoman 
Pontiff!  Whv,  the  founders  of  that 
Church,  which  still  happi^  survives 
to  resist  the  renewed  encroachments  of 
the  ambitious  arch -hypocrite,  and  to 
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be,  what  she  was  long  justly  consider- 
ed, the  guardian  and  protector  of  all 
other  Protestant  sects.  Who  were  they 
that,  when  the  scales  hung  evenly  bal- 
anced between  the  continuation  of  the 
bigot  James  upon  the  throne  of  these 
realms  and  the  election  of  a  Protestant 
Prince,  caused  the  retainers  of  the  for- 
mer to  kick  the  beam  ?  Why,  the  Eng- 
lish Bishops.  Had  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  taken  his  seat  among  the 
Lords,  and  voted  for  the  rejection  of 
that  bill  which  declared  the  throne 
vacant,  William  the  Third  never  would 
have  won  the  crown  of  this  empire. 
And,  half  Jacobites  as  we  are,  loving 
and  respecting  as  we  do  the  memory 
of  a  brave  and  unfortunate  family, 
which,  by  the  folly  of  one  or  two  of  its 
name,  ceased  to  be  a  royal  one,  we 
cannot  but  acknowledge,  that  had  the 
bill  in  question  been  thrown  out,  and 
James  continued  on  the  throne,  no- 
thing could  have  hindered  Great  Bri- 
tain from  being,  in  due  course  of  time, 
what  France  is  at  the  present  moment 
— in  its  civil  polity  an  absolute  mo- 
narchy— ^in  its  religion,  partly  Popish, 
partly  Infidel  Such  are  the  benefits 
which  we  owe  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, both  in  temporal  and  eternal 
concerns  ;  and  it  is  well  that  men 
should  be  taught  to  think  of  this 
even  if  the  lesson  be  conveyed  in 
terms  of  unmitigated  invective,  such 
as  may  lead  them  to  inquire  into  the 
real  merits  of  an  association  unsparing- 
ly consigned  to  obliquy  and  contempt. 
But,  though  such  be  the  indispu- 
table fact,  and  though  of  this  fact  all 
rational  and  dispassionate  persons  are 
fully  convinced,  it  is  too  notorious 
that  the  Church  of  England  is  daily 
losing  ground  in  the  aifections  of  the 
people,  and  that  dissent  is  daily  and 
hourly  increasing.  We  are  at  no  loss 
to  account  for  this.  We  could  furnish 
many  good  reasons  for  it,  every  one  of 
which  would  be  unconnected — wholly 
unconnected,  with  the  discipline  and 
opinions  of  the  Church  Jierself.  There 
is,  in  the  present  age,  a  decided  incli- 
nation to  find  fault  with  all  establish- 
ments, as  well  civil  as  religious.  The 
very  circumstance  of  being  supported 
by  law,  of  forming,  or  being  supposed 
to  form,  an  essential  part  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  country,  must  of  necessi- 
ty set  in  array  against  the  Church  all 
who  are  discontented  with  the  existing 
order  of  things  ;  whilst  her  steady 
adherence  to  ancient  usages,  her  un- 
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bending  partiality  towards  eyeiy  thing, 
and  custom,  and  form,  which  has  come 
down  to  her  from  former  ages,  is  no^ 
we  are  reluctantly  compelled  to 
acknowledge,  calculated  to  engage 
warmly  in  her  fttvour  afty  body  «€ 
men  besides  the  priesthood.  We 
ourselves  love  the  Church  of  fin^and 
dearly.  With  her  constitution  and 
her  creed  we  have  no  fuilt  to  find; 
that  is,  with  her  constitution  as  it  if 
seen  in  theory,  and  with  her  creed  u 
it  is  set  forth  in  her  sixth  article.  But 
we  are  not  blind  to  her  inadaptadon, 
in  various  important  particulars,  to  the 

E resent  condition  of  society,  nor  to  the 
andle  which'such  discrepancesfumidi 
to  the  enemies  of  religion.  Of  this  ve 
think  that  we  have  given  sufficient 
proof  in  several  of  our  previous  Nam- 
uers,  and  we  trust  that  the  subject  cf 
our  present  paper  will  not  exhibit  ns 
in  a  different  light. 

We  flatter  ourselves,  that  among 
the  manifold  notices  which  have  re- 
cently been  taken  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  her  affairs,  our  own  pa- 
pers on  that  subject  have  not  been  the 
least  important,  or  written  in  the  worst 
taste.  Our  "  Letters  from  the  Vicar- 
age," we  have  good  reason  to  believe, 
excited  no  little  attention  when  they 
appeared ;  and  the  matters  of  which 
they  treat,  were  unquestionably  such 
as  to  demand  attention.  Nevertheless 
we  are  not  quite  satisfied  with  these 
letters.  We,  of  course,  think  that 
they  are  good,  as  far  as  they  go  ;  but 
we  do  not  think  they  go  far  enough. 
No  doubt  it  would  prove  of  iucalcuu^ 
ble  advantage  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, were  the  education  of  the  men 
who  are  destined  to  fill  the  place  of 
ministers  at  her  altar,  bumewhat  more 
exclusively  devoted  to  theological  sub- 
jects, than  is  the  case  at  present.  Ko 
doubt  it  would  contribute  greatly  to 
increase  the  respectability  of  the  cler- 
gy, and  to  enlarge  the  influence  of  the 
Church,  were  its  most  apostolical  and 
most  rational  system  of  government  by 
Convocation  revived.  And,  more  than 
all,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  a  change 
in  the  method  of  paying  the  clergy— 
a  general  commutation  of  tithes— a 
general  abolition  of  fees,  house-due^ 
Easter  ofiferings,  and  other  dirty  sources 
of  revenue,  would  tend  prodigiously  to 
ensure  the  attachment  of  the  people  to 
the  religion  in  which  they  have  them- 
selves neen  educated,  and  for  which 
many  of  their  fathers  bled  and  sirffer- 
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ed.  No  doubt  all  this  is  true ;  but 
even  these  things,  important  as  they 
unquestionably  are,  are  not  enough  for 
public  expectation  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. The  Church  of  England,  if 
she  hopes  to  stand,  (and  God  forbid 
that  she  should  not  stand !  for,  fall 
ifhen  she  may,  the  civil  constitution 
&lls  with  her,)  must  make  even  greater 
sacrifices  than  these.  She  must  hu- 
mour the  public  taste  in  matters  which 
have  been  hitherto  regarded  as  too  sa- 
cred even  for  scrutiny.  She  must  meet 
the  temper  of  the  times  ;  she  must  mo- 
del her  language  so  as  to  suit  the  ideas 
of  the  present  generation  ;  or,  to  speak 
more  properly,  she  must  bring  up  her 
peculiar  phraseology  to  the  same  rank 
at  which  the  general  phraseology  of 
the  inhabitants  of  England  has  ar- 
rived. Her  public  worship,  her  forms, 
her  ritual,  her  creeds,  all  require  re- 
vision. They  carry  about  them,  as 
they  at  present  stand,  too  many  evi- 
dences of  their  original  connexion  with 
systems  and  doctrines  long  ago  explo- 
ded :  they  are  open  to  far  too  many 
weigf.ty  and  serious  objections.  The 
time  has  come  when  they  must  be  re- 
considered ;  and  the  events  of  every 
day  urge  the  measure  more  and  more 
strongly.  We  are  quite  aware  that  a 
great  deal  too  much  has  been  made  of 
the  matter  ;  that  tenets  are  attributed 
to  the  Church  which  she  does  not  hold, 
merely  because  certain  phrases  adhere 
to  her  Liturgy,  such  as  neither  are,  nor 
can  be,  taken  in  their  literal  sense.  But 
we  love  the  Church  of  England  so 
much,  that  we  desire  to  see  her  placed 
above  the  reach  even  of  cavil ;  we 
would  gladly  shut  the  mouths  of  all 
her  enemies,  and  reconcile  all  Protest- 
ants to  her  communion.  13ence,and  not 
from  any  latent  disapprobation  of  her 
discipline  or  creed,  we  have  taken  up 
the  pen  to  write  ;  and  we  are  convin- 
ced that  as  soon  as  her  language  shall 
be  rendered  less  repugnant  than  it 
sometimes  is  to  the  taste  and  under- 
standing of  common  readers  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  she  will  be  joined 
by  no  inconsiderable  number  of  per- 
sons who  have  separated  from  her, 
simply  because  they  are  offended  with 
a  few  of  her  forms.  To  what  particu- 
lar expressions  we  object,  it  will  be  the 
business  of  the  following  article  to 
show. 

We  think  it  right,  before  entering 
upon  our  subject,  to  remind  our  read* 
ers  that  the  Liturgy  of  the  English 
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Church — including  under  that  title  her 
forms  of  public  worship,  of  baptism, 
confirmation,  marriage,  visitation,  and 
communion  of  the  sick,  and  of  burial ; 
besides  the  rituals  employed  in  ordain- 
ing priests  and  deacons,  and  in  conse- 
cratmg  bishops — was  originally  com- 
posed in  the  year  1547,  and  established 
and  brought  into  general  use  in  1548. 
It  continued  in  force,  without  under- 
going any  change,  for  five  years  only  ; 
and  in  the  year  1553,  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  review  ic,  because  some 
things  were  contained  in  it  which 
showed  a  too  great  compliance  with 
the  superstitions  of  the  times,  and 
many  exceptions  were  taken  to  it,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  by  the  learned  ; 
among  others,  by  the  memorable  John 
Calvin.  On  this  occasion,  several 
changes  were  efifected,  of  which  the 
most  important  were  th6  addition  of 
the  general  confession  and  absolution, 
and  the  introduction  of  the  ten  com- 
mandments, as  the  commencing  part 
of  the  communion  service.  The  use 
of  holy  oil,  likewise,  which  had  hither- 
to been  applied  at  confirmation,  as  well 
as  the  whole  ceremony  of  extreme  unc- 
tion, were  omitted ;  prayers  for  the 
souls  of  the  departed,  of  which  several 
are  to  be  found  in  the  first  liturgy, 
were  expunged;  and  various  expres- 
sions, tending  to  create  a  belief  in  the 
real  corporal  presence  of  Christ  at  the 
Eucharist,  were  expunged. — These 
were  very  important  innovations.  That 
they  should  have  been  necessary,  only 
shows  the  degree  of  caution  with  which 
our  English  reformers  proceeded ; 
whilst  the  short  space  of  time  permit- 
ted to  intervene  between  the  first  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Liturgy  and  its  revi- 
sion, proves,  that  in  sending  it  origi- 
nally forth  with  so  many  blots  upon  its 
pages,  they  were  actuated'  by  no  per- 
sonal attachment  to  these  impeifec- 
tions,  but  by  a  wise  and  prudent  wish 
not  to  oppose  too  suddenly,  or  with  too 
much  violence,  prejudices  long  che- 
rished, and  consequently  rooted  in  the 
affections  of  the  people.  The  compilers 
of  the  English  Liturgy  have,  we  are 
aware,  been  blamed  for  thus  acting  ; 
they  were  blamed  in  their  own  times, 
especially  by  the  zealous  divines  of 
Geneva  ;  and  they  are  blamed  by  all 
over  zealous  Protestants. at  this  day. 
But  we  are  not  of  that  number.  In- 
stead of  blame,  we  consider  them 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise,  on  the 
score  of  judgment  and  diicretion. 
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Wbalenr  might  have  been  the  case 
in  Germany,  the  Refbitnation  had 
made,  in  the  year  1548,  comparatively 
speaking,  litUe  progress  among  the 
people  of  England.  They  had  learned, 
indeed,  to  abhor  tbe  Tioes  of  tbe 
inriests — th^  tyranny,  their  lioenti^ 
ousness,  and  their  thirst  of  power ;  but 
they  had  by  no  means  learned  to  ab- 
jure the  doctrines  upon  which  the  in- 
fluence of  the  priesthood  was  mainly 
founded.  Had  our  reformers,  there- 
fore, proceeded  at  once  to  set  aside 
these  doctrines*-had  they  not  humour- 
ed the  credulity  of  their  followers  as 
fiur  as  was  consistent  with  the  spirit  of 
rail  Christianity,  the  probability  is^ 
that  the  Reformation  would  have  gain- 
ed in  England  no  steady  footing.  Men 
would  hare  been  startled  at  hearing 
the  creed  in  which  they  had  all  their 
lives  studied,  at  once  derided  and  set 
aside,  and  those  tenets  to  which  they 
were  persuaded  to  attach  tbemselres, 
suddenly  undermined :  and,  alarmed  at 
iuch  sweefung  innoTations,  they  would 
hare  deserted  their  new  teachers,  and 
returned  again  to  the  old.  Of  all  tbis 
ihe  compUsrs  of  the  Liturgy  were 
aware ;  and  they  consequently  gave 
way,  for  a  time,  in  stveml  points, 
which  th^  desired  only  a  &ir  and 
legitimate  opportunity  afterwards  to 
maintain.  That  opportwiity  occurred 
as  soon  as  the  minus  of  msn  became  so 
liir  affected  by  the  reasonings  of  lh« 
more  ealigfatened  part  of  the  oommu- 
Dity,  as  to  see  tba  foHy  of  opinions  to 
which  they  bad  heretofore  clung  ;  and* 
the  Ohurch  of  England  imm^iatdy 
acted  upon  that  oonmtlon,  \sy  ex- 
pvnging  from  her  Liturgy  a  good  deal 
of  £e  dross  which  she  had  preriousfy 
permitted  to  d^e  it 

The  alterations  thus  efibotod  in  the 
ritual  of  the  Chureh  "were;  howeror, 
oompktely  efficed,as  sooo  as  Mary,  of 
bloody  memory,  was  seated  on  the 
throne.  She  brought  things  back  at 
once  to  the  state  in  which  they  stood 
during  tbe  last  yeuv  of  her  lftther*s 
reign ;  and  had  her  life  been  prolongs 
ed,  she  would  hare  done  her  best — per^ 
haps,  too,  she  might  hare  succeeded-— 
in  utterly  ruining  the  fttir  ftibrio,  which 
had  been  ibund^,  or  ait  least  moulded 
into  shape,  by  her  predecessor.  But, 
happily  for  Eogland  and  for  Protestan- 
tism, her  reign  was  sh^  and  she  was 
mieoeoded  by  a  PrinooBs,  who,  though 
not  f  ceo  from  suipieion  on  the  score  of 
Popeiy  im  her  own  person,  was  pru- 
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dent  enough  to  pcrcoire  tfaaK  her  coQr 
tinuanee  on  the  throne  depended  n^o« 
her  steady  support  of  that  fiutb  wluch 
had  now  demdedly  gained  the  hearts 
of  the  majority  among  the  influential 
classes  of  her  people. 

Elizabeth  no  sooner  found  heraelf  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  than,  acting  onder 
the  influence  of  the  bishops,  she  once 
more  expunged  from  the  Litur^  all 
those  passages  which  savourea  too 
much  of  superstitious  obserrances.  By 
her  command,  the  Book  of  Oommon 
Prayer,  as  it  had  been  modelled  under 
the  sanction  of  her  promising  brother, 
became  again  the  standard  of  puUic 
worship  ;  and  in  this  state  it  continued 
until  the  union  of  the  two  crowni^ 
by  the  accession  of  James  the  First  to 
the  throne  of  England.  But  James  ap- 
pears to  hare  entered  early  into  a  con- 
sideration of  the  religious  ceremonies 
of  his  people.  To  onier  a  review  of 
the  Prayer-book  was  one  of  the  acts 
which  distinguished  the  first  year  of 
his  reign  ;  and  the  consequences  of 
that  review  were  several  alterations^ 
particularly  in  the  form  of  private  bap» 
tism,  in  numerous  detached  passages 
and  sentences  in  the  daily  service,  and 
in  the  rubric.  Five  or  six  new  prayers 
and  thanksgivings  were  at  the  same 
time  added,  as  well  as  all  that  part  of 
Ihe  Church  Catechism  which  treats  of 
the  sacraments  ;  and  in  tbis  state  ths 
Liturgy  continued  till  the  fourteentb 
of  Charl^  the  Second.  Then  it  was 
that  the  last  review  of  the  Book  of 
Oommon  Prayer  occurred  ;  for,  from 
that  period  up  to  this  present  horn; 
no  diange  at  all  worthy  of  the  naope^ 
certainly  no  general  revision  and  xot 
spection  of  the  national  form  of  wor* 
ship,  has  bmn  attempted. 

Wo  have  been  induced  to  lay  before 
our  readers  the  preceding  brief  hisUh 
rical  sketch  of  the  Book  of  Commoa 
Prayer,  for  two  reasons.  First,  We  wer# 
desirous  of  proving,  to  such  as  might 
not  have  given  to  the  subject  any  pro> 
vious  consideration,  that  the  Churdk 
of  England  has  never  claimed  for  h#r 
ritual  the  character  of  infallibility,  nor 
regarded  it,  as  she  regards  the  Bibla 
as  a  thing  too  sacred  to  be  meddle! 
with.  So  far  is  this  from  being  the 
ease,  that  she  brought  it  to  its  pi^sent 
stote  of  relative  perfection  by  slow  vA 
cautious  degrees ;  something  more  tto 
a  century  having  elapsed  betweei!i  the 
period  of  its  first  compilation,  and  ili 
assumption  of  that  particular  fonn  ftnl 
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language  in  which  ii  is  noi?  clothed. 
Secondly,  we  wbhed  to  remiod  the 
public  in  general,  that  no  lewer  than 
one  hundred  atvd  sixty  years  have  elap- 
sed since  its  present  form  was  as- 
sumed ;  during  the  whole  of  which 
period  no  inquiries  have  been  insti- 
tuted, at  least  by  those  in  authority^ 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whe- 
ther or  not  it  still  continues  in  accord* 
ance  with  the  feelings  and  sentiments 
'  of  the  people.  Now,  when  we  bear  in 
mind  the  inevitable  operations  of  time^ 
not  onlj  as  they  affect  men*s  notions 
of  things,  but  as  they  act  upon  the 
significations  of  tenns  in  all  living  lan- 

guages, — when  we  remember,  that  the 
Inglish  language  in  1825  is  in  many 
respects  different  from  what  it  was  in 
the  year  1661 ;  when  wo  farther  con- 
sider, that  even  heresies  have  changed 
their  shapes,  that  errors  then  esteemed 
most  dangerous,  are  now  lightly  regard- 
ed, whilst  other  and  no  less  formida* 
ble  attacks  upon  the  true  faith  ar^ 
daily  making  ;,  when  these  things,  to- 
gether with  tbe  revolution  occasioned 
in  the  feelings  of  society,  by  a  more 
general  and  more  equal  participation 
in  the  benefits  of  education,  are  consi^ 
4ered,  it  will  not,  perhaps,  be  esteem- 
ed an  act  of  presumption  on  our  part, 
if  we  declare,  that  the  time  has  come 
when  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
should  be  submitted  to  a  fresh  revi- 
sion, in  order  that  such  alterations 
mav  be  effected  in  it,  as,  a&er  maturf 
ana  unprejudiced  consideration,  on  the 
part  of  couipetent  persons,  shall  appear 
reouisite. 

To  a  revision  of  the  Book  of  Com- 
inon  Prayer^  wo  are  neither  ignorant 
nor  regardless  of  the  single  objectioa 
^rhich  has  been  offered  before,  and 
may  very  fairly  be  offered  again.  It 
is  at  all  times  a  hazardous  under  ta- 
lcing to  revbe  ancient  institutions, 
with  the  view  of  merely  cleansing  them 
from  the  dus(i  and  filth  which  they 
may  have  contracted  during  the  lapse 
of  ages.  There  is  something  so  deli- 
cate in  the  construction  of  these  things, 
that  he  who  seeks  to  repair,  runs  no 
slight  risk  of  totally  overthrowing 
>them.  This  may  be  true^  and  it  is 
undeniably  true  to  its  utmost  fxtent| 
yrhcuever  too  much  time  has  been  suf- 
fered to  pass  bv  without  the  condition 
of  the  fabric  being  ezamined.  But 
surely  no  one  will  contend  that  any, 
human  work,  whether  in  the  (^pa^rt^ 
ment  of  the  arts  or  of  literature,  ever 
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has  been,  or  ever  will  be^  brought  to 
perfection  at  onoe  ;  that  it  will  conti- 
nue as  perfect  at  the  end  of  several 
centuries,  as  it  was  when  it  came  fresb 
from  the  hands  of  the  artist,  and  that 
it  will  not,  sooner  or  later,  drop  to 
pieces  of  its  own  weight,  if  it  be  not 
from  time  to  time  subjected  to  ex- 
amination and  repair.  In  matters  of 
religion,  above  all  others,  meaning 
thereby  the  particular  forms,  and  lan- 
guage, and  ritual,  adopted  by  particu- 
lar nations  or  churches,  who  express 
their  belief  in  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
who  offer  to  him  their  worship,  it  is  es*> 
sentially  necessary  that  changes  should 
frequently  take  place,  according  as  the 
sentiments  and  views  of  the  whole 
body,  or  of  the  major  part  of  the  body, 
alter.  In  ruder  ages,  for  example,  (and 
the  period  of  the  Reformation  in  Bng'* 
land  was  a  rude  age,)  when  the  learn- 
ing  which  prevailed  was  confined  en* 
Urely  to  the  clerical  order,  it  was  to  bia 
expected,  that  the  people  would  attri- 
bute to  the  ministerial  office  virtues 
and  powers  which  are  not  now  sup*> 
posed  to  belong  to  it.  It  was  to  beeoc- 
pected,  likewise,  that  they  would  ex«> 
perience  no  reluctance  in  consigning 
to  eternal  torments  all  who  migM 
chaQoe  to  differ  from  themselves  lA 
the  most  abstruse  points  of  doctrine. 
These  were  traits  characteristic  of  the 
age,  when  the  stake  a«d  the  faggot  . 
vere  esteemed  the  most  oonclusive  ar>> 
guments  to  oontersien ;  hut  they  are 
totally  out  of  place  now.  If,  than, 
there  be  about  the  Liturgy  of  thA 
Church  of  England,  as  it  is  seen  by 
the  ohance  observer,  too  much  of  the 
spirit  of  the  dark  ages— or,  as  we  fimn 
ly  believe,  if  these  appearances  be  cre» 
ated  solely  by  the  retention  of  ancient 
phrases,  which  have  altogether  chang- 
ed their  import  since  they  were  drawn 
up,  surely  no  danger  will  be  incurred 
by  the  simple  act  of  revising  them  ; 
whilst  many  an  honest  man  will  be 
freed,  by  such  revision,  from  doubte 
and  scruples,  which,  to  our  own  per* 
sooal  knowledge,  hinder  him  from 
joining  her.  communion. 

From  what  has  been  already  hinted, 
it  will  be  seen,  that  the  few  &ult« 
which  we  have  to  find  with  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  are  scarcely  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  ordinary  sorvice  <^ 
the  Church.  Than  the  offices  of  morn- 
ing and  evening  devetion^  we  are  fre6 
to  cenfess,  that  it  will  be  vain  to  lool^ 
for  anything  superior,  in  any  merely 
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hunutn  oompoutioD,  either  ancieiifc  or 
modem.  We  ourseWee  know  of  no- 
thing equal  to  it.  There  is  a  compre- 
hensiveness, a  pathos,  and  a  beauty, 
sfoevi  over  it.  Its  petitions  are  all  so 
well  adapted  for  public  worship,  and 
express,  at  the  same  time,  so  clearly, 
the  wants  and  wishes  of  individuals, 
that  we  never  peruse  them  without  be- 
coming more  than  half  convinced,  that 
they  were  not  drawn  up  under  the 
guidance  of  human  reason  alone.  If 
ever  the  spirit  of  truth  can  be  suppo- 
sed to  have  immediately  operated  upon 
thd  minds  of  men  in  comparatively 
modem  times,  we  think  we  can  per- 
ceive traces  of  his  operations  here. 
Who  can  read,  for  example,  or  bear 
read,  the  glorious  Litany^  without  ex- 
periencing sensations  very  different 
from  those  which  affect  him  on  ordi- 
nary occasions  ?  Nor  are  the  prayers 
which  constitute  what  is  called  the 
de^  service,  greatly  behind  it ;  in  fisct, 
Ihere  is  hardly  a  word  in  the  ordinarpr 
dbvotions  of  the  English  Church,  ei- 
ther at  its  matins  or  its  vespers,  which 
we  should  wish  to  see  erased.  Perhaps, 
iadeedi  both  morning  an^  evening  ser- 
vices are  somewhat  too  long;  in  the 
former  particularly,  during  which  the 
pvayers  occupy  a  full  hour,  or  an  hour 
and  a  half,  it  is  the  next  thing  to  im- 
possible to  keep  the  mind  fixed  all  the 
Irhile  where  it  ought  to  be  fixed.  Per- 
haps, ateo^  there  are  too  many  repeti- 
tions of  the  Lord's  Pray^ ;  the  state 
prayers  may  be  too  numerous,  and  the 
benedidaon  may  occur  too  frequently. 
B«il  those  are  faults,  if  faults  tney  de- 
serve to  be  called,  which  spring  entirely 
from  modem  innovaUons ;  from  a  junc- 
tion into  one  of  several  services,  for 
which,  by  the  way,  we  know  of  no  le- 
gitimate sanction  or  authority.  Were 
one,  therefore,  to  recommend  anything 
on  this  head,  it  would  be,  to  return  to 
ancient  usages,  to  keep  the  churches 
open  all  Sunday  long,  and  to  cause 
four  distinct  services,  instead  of  two, 
to  be  performed.  This  would  at  least 
furnish  an  opportunity  to  a  greater 
number  of  persons  to  attend  public 
worship  thait  find  it  practficable  to  par- 
take in  it  at  present ;  partly  because  the 

.  hours  of  service  interfere  with  their 
domesttc  arrangements,  and  partly  be- 
cause, when  the  case  is  otherwise,  the 
parifl^  churches  are  in  almost  all  parts 

.  6f  the  kingdom  quite  inadequate  to  ac- 
oommMdate  the  increased  and  increa- 
sing population  of  the  land. 
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There  is,  however,  eveil  in  the  ordi- 
nary service  of  the  church,  one  point, 
and  that  a  verv  important  point,  upon, 
which  we  feel  compelled  to  animad- 
vert; we  allude  to  the  portions  of 
Scripture  appointed  to  be  read  as  les- 
sons on  the  Lord's  day,  both  at  morn- 
ing and  evening  piayer.  In  the  com- 
pilation of  the  Epistles  and  Gospels,  as 
they  are  called,  the  framers  of  the 
English  Liturgy  have  been  peculiarly 
fortunate.  These  little  Hcraps  of  the 
New  Testament  contain  as  perfect  an 
epitome  of  faith  aud  monil:i,  as  could 
well  be  framed.  The  second  lemons 
also,  that  is  to  say,  the  lessons  chosen 
from  the  Qospels  and  the  Epistles,  are 
all  unexceptionable :  how  indeed  could 
they  be  otherwise  ?  But  we  cannot  say 
so  much  for  the  first  lessons.  If  we 
except  a  few  from  the  {>ooks  of  the 
Prophets,  and  those  which  give  an  ac- 
count of  man's  creation,  his  fall,  and 
its  immediate  consequences,  we  really 
know  not  where  the  fathers  of  our 
church  would  have  looked  for  passages 
in  the  Bible  less  instructive  to  a  Chns- 
tian  congregation.  Not  to  mention 
the  something  worse  than  absurdity 
of  reading  publicly  in  our  churches 
such  detaus  as  are  given  in  the  Apo- 
crypha— the  story  of  Tobit,  for  in- 
stance, or  Bel  and  the  Dragon — we 
would  ask  the  reflecting  part  cf  the 
community,  what  possible  advantage 
a  congregation  of  Christians  can  derive 
from  being  told,  that  **  Joshua  went 
ufffrom  the  camp  at  Gilgal,  aud  all  the 
people  with  him,  and  fought  against 
Libna,  and  took  it,'*  &c  Yet  there 
are  several  lessons  in  the  daily  service 
filled  with  such  information  as  this. 
Why  the  case  should  be  so,  we  can 
ctasily  explain.  There  was  a  time  when 
divine  service  was  performed  twice 
every  day  in  our  parish  churches  ;  and 
as  long  as  that  custom  lasted,  it  was 
perfectly  proper  that  the  whole  Bible 
should  be  reavl  through,  but  the  cus* 
torn  has  long  ago  ceased.  We  humbly 
conceive,  therefore,  that  the  first  les- 
sons stand  greatly  m  need  of  revision  ; 
and  that  such  chapters  only  ought  to 
be  selected  for  public  pemsal  on  Sun- 
days, as  either  throw  a  decided  light 
upon  the  great  scheme  of  human  re- 
demption, or  are  full  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious instruction.  All  other  chapters 
ought  to  be  left  for  the  perusal  of  the 
people  in  their  own  houses. 

Having  thus  spoken  of  the  ordinary 
services  of  morning  and  eveningpimyer. 
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it  remaiuA  for  us,  before  we  enter  up- 
on an  examination  of  other  rituals,  to 
notice  what  may  be  called  the  Church's 
extraordinary  services.  It  b  universal- 
Ij  known,  that  on  most  of  the  great  fes- 
tiyals,  as  well  as  on  several  state  occa* 
siona^  there  are  introduced  into  the  Li- 
turgy various  devotional  forms,  which 
occiur  not  at  other  periods.  On  Trinity 
Sunday,  for  examnle,  on  Christmas 
day,  and  the  anniversaries  of  eleven 
saints*  days,  the  ministers  and  people 
are  enjoined  by  the  Rubric  to  substi- 
tute the  Athanasian  for  the  Apostles* 
Creed.  On  Ash- Wednesday  again,  a 
distinct  form  is  gone  through  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  forms,  as  is  the 
case  also  on  the  fifth  of  November,  the 
thirteenth  of  January,  and  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  October.  The  interpolations, 
if  one  may  so  call  them,  introduced  on 
Uiese  days,  appear  to  us  to  add  nothing 
to  thegeneral  excellence  of  the  Liturgy; 
we  think,  therefore,  that  the  Church  of 
England  would  do  well  to  give  them 
a  candid  consideration. 

With  respect  to  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  it  is  folly  to  look  at  it  in  any 
other  light  than  that  which  com- 
mon opinion,  and  the  ordinary  accep- 
tation of  recoi^nised  terms,  throws  over 
it.  We  are  not  ignorant  of  all  that  has 
been  said  in  its  defence.  We  have  at- 
tentively read  the  account  given  of  it 
by  Waterland — we  have  noticed  what 
is  said  of  it  in  Raudolph*s  Yindtcation, 
and  we  have  studied  Dr  Nares  on  the 
subject,  with  considerable  care.  We 
have,  moreover,  absolutely  noted  down 
in  our  memorandum-book  the  decla- 
rations of  Archbishop  Magee,  in  his 
late  examination  before  the  House  of 
Lords.  And  what  is  the  result  t  that 
we  ourselves  thiuk  exactly  as  we 
thought  before,  namely,  that  it  is  a  for- 
mulary which  has  come  to  the  Church 
of  England  from  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  baa  been  retained  among  other 
matters  which  had  much  better  have 
been  omitted  :  whilst  to  the  mass  of  the 
people  it  continues,  and  ever  will  con- 
tinue, a  sad  "  stumbling-block,"— an 
obstacle  which  all  their  reasoning 
powers  will  never  be  able  to  surmount. 
Let  us  sec  how  the  case  stands. 

The  three  first  defenders  of  the 
Athanasian  Creed  affirm,  first,  that 
no  attempt  is  therein  made  to  explain 
the  nature  of  the  Trinity,  and,  second- 
ly, that  the  damnatory  clauses,  as  in 
common  parlance  they  are  termed,  are 
not,  in.  point  of  fact^  at  all  damnatory. 
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Be  it  so — but  how  are  the  people,  the 
unedncated  and  un reading  people,  to 
know  this  ?  If  certain  claui^es  in  tliat 
creed,  which  from  a  sincere  reverence 
for  the  subject  we  decline  transcri- 
bing, are  not  meant  to  explain  the  na- 
ture of  the  Trinity  in  Unity,  what  do 
they  mean  ? — or  rather  what  meaning 
will  they  convey  to  the  minds  of  nine- 
ty-nine out  of  a  hundred  of  those  who 
repeat  them  ?  And  if  the  damnatory 
clauses  be  not  damnatory,  in  the  name 
of  common  sense,  what  are  they )  Wd 
never  read  that  Confession  of  FaH^, 
without  lamenting  that  the  Church  of 
England  still  permits  it  to  hold  iti 
place  in  the  Prayer-book.  We,  and 
others  as  well  versed  in  these  matters 
as  ourselves,  may  interpret  it  as  we 
will,  but  it  is  sheer  folly  to  deny  that 
it  is  taken  in  its  most  plain  and  HtenU 
signification  by  the  mass  of  the  c<m- 
gregations  which  hear  and  prononnoe 
it.  And  after  all  that  has  been  said, 
what  right  have  we  to  put  any  other 
interpretation  upon  it,  than  that  which 
it  bore  in  the  year  430  ?  If  it  really 
was  compiled,  as  there  is  good  evidence 
to  believe  that  it  was,  by  Hilary,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  for  what  purpose 
the  compilation  was  made ;  knowing, 
as  all  the  world  knows,  hew  freely  ex- 
communications, with  their  accompa- 
nying consignments  to  Satan,  were 
bandied  about  bet-ween  the  Homo-on- 
sians,  and  the  Homoi-ousiaus,  who  can 
doubt  the  original  import  of  both  the 
explanatory  and  damnatory  clauies  } 
Upon  the  whole,  we  think  the  Chnrdi 
of  England  could  not  do  a  wiser  thing 
than  wipe  that  creed  from  her  p«i)lic 
liturgy. 

But  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  has 
assured  os,  that  the  creed  is  virtually 
wiped  from  the  Liturgy  alreachr,  and 
that  it  is  tiot  supposed  to  be  binding  on 
an^  lay  member  of  the  Church  at  all.  It 
is,  in  truth,  says  his  Grace,  ^  a  mere 
additional  article  of  subsoriptbn,  to 
which  the  elergv  most  conibrm,  but 
with  which  thelaity  have  no  manner 
of  concern."  Oan  it  b^  bo  ?  W«  fear 
not.  We  can  hardly  persuade  our- 
selves, that  a  creed,  which  the  people 
are  required  to  repeat,  in  alternate 
sentences,  with  the  d^rgyman,  aad 
which  is  brought  to  a  conclusion,  not 
by  the  priest,  but  by  the  people,  in 
these  words— ''This  is  the  Catholic 
faiih,  which  except  a  man  believe 
ftithfully,  he  cannot  be  saved."  We 
are  totally  at  a  loss  to  coneeir*  kow  a 
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creed  thus  pronounoed,  thus  concluded, 
can  be  regarded  as  binding  upon  the 
minister  alone.  May  not  the  very  same 
thing  be  said  of  the  Apostles'  Greed, 
and  of  the  Nicene  Creed  ?  In  fact,  we 
never  heard  the  opinion  stated  before, 
and  the  propagation  of  it  by  a  divine 
80  eminent  as  Archbishop  Magee,  only 
oonfirms  us  in  our  persuasion,  that  the 
wisest  and  best  members  of  the  £ng< 
)ish  Church  would  r^oice  to  see  this 
particular  formulary  expunged  from 
a  book  so  excellent  in  almost  all  other 
respects,  as  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer. 

Were  there  nothing  else  in  the  eno' 
tiie  liturgy,  indicative  of  the  Church's 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity, 
much  as  we  dislike  the  soundings  of 
the  Athanasian  Creed,  we  should  give 
our  decided  voice  for  its  retention.  But 
the  English  Church  stands  not  in  need 
of  it.  The  whole  of  h^  services  are 
imbued,  if  we  may  so  express  ouiv 
selves,  with  Trinitarian  notions.  Look 
at  the  Kicene  Creed,  infinitively  more 
plain  and  more  simple  than  its  rival^*^ 
look  to  the  adjuration  in  the  Liturgy, 
addressed  to  the  holy,  blessed,  and 
glorious  Trinity,  three  persons  and 
one  God— rlook  to  all  her  formularies, 
in  short,  to  the  doxolo^y,  the  benedic- 
tion, to  everything  which  is  done  and 
said  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the 
Bon.  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  know 
not  how  any  Church  oould  have  taken 
greater  pains  to  evince  her  belief  in 
any  single  doctrine,  than  the  Church  of 
England  has  taken  to  evince  her  belief 
in  a  Trinity  in  Unity.  Why,  tiien, 
hold  fiist  a  form  of  confession,  which 
its  warmest  ad?ocates  allow  (o  be, 
**  through  the  ambiguity  of  our  lan- 
guage, a  constant  stumbling-block  to 
weak  minds  V*  We  again  repeat  our 
conviction,  that  it  has  no  business 
where  it  stands  *,  and  that  the  Chiyrch 
of  England  will  hold  a  far  higher 
place  in  the  opinion  of  all  sober  and 
rational  persons,  when  she  shall  cease, 
even  ''  ambiguously,*"  to  declare  that 
"  he  that  will  be  saved  must  thtM  think 
of  the  Trinity  ;"  and  that "  except  a 
man  faithfully  believe''  all  that  is  there 
stated,  **  without  doubt  he  shall  perish 
everlastingly."  Of  the  use  which  is 
made  of  tbfcse  "  ambiguities,"  by  her 

Srofessed  enemies,  we  shall  take  far- 
tier  notice  by  and  by. 
On  the  service  for  Ash- Wednesday, 
we  have  very  little  to  say.    It  has,  we 
are  aware,  Wen  objected  to,  by  many 
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well-meaning  peraonsi  becauce  oi  the 
frequent  application  of  iciipfcuiAl  ma* 
ledictions  to  particular  linaeEa^  JAd* 
no  doubt,  he  who  never  attended  pub- 
lic worship  in  an  English  ohufoh  b«h 
fore,  might  *well  be  atafUed,  weiA.lM 
to  enter  the  house  of  prayer  at  oqa  xa^ 
markable  juncture  in  its  prograta.  But 
the  objection  is  really  without  poink 
l)he  minister  only  Repeats  certain  texti 
of  scripture,  having  previoualy  warned 
his;  congregation  uiat  they  ^re  such ; 
whilst  the  prayers  and  ooDfeasionf 
which  follow,  have  in  them  so  much 
of  genuine  piety,  that  we  think  Xew 
could  join  in  them  unmoved..  •  Wt 
would  not  alter  a  line  in  that  s«rvioa 
It  does  honour  throughout  to  thoet 
who  drew  it  up ; — we  only  wish  that 
the  members  of  the  Church  were  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  it* . 

Of  the  services  for  the  fifth  of  JNor 
vember,  the  twenty-ninth  of  Maj»  and 
the  twenty-fifth  of  October,   ve  are 
hardly  willing  to  think,  because  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  recur  to  them  withr 
out  a  smile.    They  were  very  properly 
introduced  in  their  day,  but  now  we 
know  not  what  to  «Qake  of  them.   With 
respect  to  the  first— ^the  thanksgiving 
for  the  defeat  of  the  Popish  plot,  it  haj 
always  struck  us  as  abundantly  guperer 
rogatory,  not  to  say  ridiculous,  ia  the 
English  nation,  to  continue  its  thanks 
for  the  preservation  of  a  body  of  indi- 
viduals, all  of  whom  have  long  agoro^ 
turned  into  dust.  If  it  be  said  that  the 
thanks  of  the  nation  are  offered,  notso 
much  for  the  preservation  of  the  King*B 
Parliament,  as  for  the  overthrow  of  a 
plan  for  the  re-establishment  of  Popeiy 
within  the  realm,  the  question  natu- 
rally arises^  how  far  the  latter  of  these 
events  depended  upon  the  former  ?  We 
ourselves  see  no  reason  to  believe,  that 
the  Roman  Catholics  would  havegain- 
ed  their  end,  had  Guy  Faux  .proved 
completely  successful.    The  Protest- 
ant cause  had  other  champions  besides 
the  members  of  the  devoted  asaembfy, 
and  those  far  more  warmly  attached 
to  their  religion  than  many  of  the  per- 
sons who  composed  it.    At  all  events, 
the  matter  has  long  gone  by,  and  it  if  A* 
fact  undeniable,  that  not  an  individual 
who  repeats  the  form  under  considen- 
tion,  is  at  all  conscious  of  that  «xjqsm 
of  gratitude  to  the  Divine  Being,  whkli 
he  there  prpfesses.    We  are  half  dii- 
posed  to  pronounce  this  thing  a  pieoe 
of  solemn  mockezy. 

In  like  mannei^  we  cannot  bat  .con- 
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down  the  ^ntinued  use  of  it»  ntu»], 
striking  and  solemn  as  it  is,  appointed 
to  be  gone  through  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  May.  In  whatever  degree  of 
guilt  the  nation  involved  itself  by  the 
murder  of  Charles  th^  First,  neither 
we  nor  our  childi-en  can  partake  in  it. 
It  is  therefore  needless,  if  it  be  not 
positively  improper,  to  implore  Him 
irho  *'  punisheth  not  the  son  foi  the 
iniquities  of  the  &ther,**  "  not  to  lay 
the  guilt  of  this  innocent  blood  to  the 
people  of  this  land  \'  for  we  are  quite 
<3ertain,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  Scrip- 
ture, that  he  will  not  do  so,  and  it  is 
the  height  of  folly  to  express  penitence 
for  an  oflence,  which  cannot,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  weigh  upon  our  con« 
sciences. 

But  the  service  for  the  5th  of  Octo- 
ber, is  even  more  objectionable  than 
these.  It  may  be,  that  the  defeat  of 
the  Popish  plot  has  saved  us  and  our 
descendants  from  much  misery  ;  it 
may  also  be  politic,  if  not  necessary, 
to  keep  the  people  in  mind,  that  the 
heads  of  their  kings  are  not  to  be 
chopped  off  at  pleasure.  But  to  re- 
turn God  thanks,  year  after  year, .  for 
nstoring  to  us  a  family  which  w;d 
again  expelled,  cannot  but  strike  the 
most  casual  observer,  as  something 
extremely  paradoxical.  Were  that 
day  kept  hdy,  in  remembrance  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  Puritans,  and  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Church,  then 
a  very  proper  reason  might  be  assign- 
ed for  it ;  and  that  it  is,  in  part  at 
least,  on  this  account,  that  the  ritual 
is  continued,  no  one  will  deny ;  but 
what  we  object  to,  is  the  introduction 
of  the  name  of  Charles  at  all^  seeing 
that  our  ancestors  behaved  so  scurvily 
to  his  imbecile  ^brother.  We  have 
liesrd  this  matter  very  irreverently 
spoken  of,  and  a  remark  made,  that 
the  church  has  only  to  compose  a  form 
of  thanksgiving  for  the  arrival .  i>i  the 
I^nce  of  Orange,  to  render  the  thing 
complete. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said,  that  we  are 
a  great  deal  too  minute,  that  in  ob- 
jecting to  the  three  services  last  enu- 
merated, we  descend  to  absolute  tri- 
fles. This  we  admit-^the  services  are 
trifling  ;  they  aftect  in  no  degree  the 
puri^  of  the  Church,  whether  retain- 
ed or  oimtted — why  then  retain  them  ? 
^We  fear  tiuit  this  question  involves 
another  far  more  important,  namely, 
where  lies  the  power  competent  to 
abolish  them  1    when,  therefore,  we 
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express  our  wish  that  they  were  abo- 
lished, we  do  so,  because  their  conti- 
nuance serves  to  remind  men  of  the 
total  absence  of  all  authority  and  all 
discipline  in  the  English  church, 
which  is  compelled  to  array  herself  in 
old-fashioned  and  tattered  garments, 
becauRC  she  has  no  means  whatever  of 
providing  herself  with  new.  Our  ob^ 
jections,  therefore,  though  trifling  in 
outward  appearance,  will  be  found 
weighty  enough  when  they  come  to 
be  considered.  But  let  us  pass  on  to 
other  and  graver  matters. 

First,  upon  the  list  of  occasional 
forms  open  to  objection,  is  that  for  the 
public  baptism  of  infants.  With  the 
objections  of  such  as  dissent  from  the 
Church  on  accoi^nt  of  articles  of  faith^ 
we  have  no  concern.  We  are  aware, 
indeed,  that  the  form  in  question  i9 
condemned  by  no  inconsiderable  num- 
her  of  persons,  because  it  clearly  teachep 
baptism  and  regeneration  to  be  the 
same  ;  or  rather,  becau.se  it  asserts 
that  regeneration  invariably  takes 
place,  wherever  baptism  is  duly  adr 
ministered.  Whether  the  Church  of 
England  be  right  or  wrong  in  assert- 
ing this,  we  take  it  not  upon  us  to  de- 
termine ;  but  as  we  are  fully  convin- 
ced, after  a  candid  and  impartial  exa- 
mination of  her  whole  Liturgy,  her  Ar- 
ticles, and  her  Homilies,  that  such  ip 
her  doctrine,  we  see  not  what  right 
men  have  to  find  fault  with  her  for 
inculcating  that  doctrine  in  her  bap- 
tismal service.  For  our  own  part,  we 
desire  not  to  see  it  otherwise,  because, 
as  may  at  once  bo  observed^  all  our 
reforms  affect  externals  alone ;  there 
is,  however,  a  circumstance  connected 
with  the  baptismal  service,  which  we 
And  it  more  diflicult  to  defend  ;  we 
allude  to  the  rules  in  force  relative  to 
sponsors.  According  to  the  canons, 
parents  are  not  permitted  to  stand  as 
sponsors  for  their  own  children.  Now, 
though  this  arrangement  may  have 
been  entered  into  with  the  very  best 
design,  th-jug^h  \i  was  Juubtlesa  in- 
tended to  siidut-c  for  the  child  a  dou- 
ble chancu^  a;*  it  yitv^^  (if  te^^eiving  a 
Christian  educiitlon,  it  i^  iixipf>ssibk 
to  deny,  that  In  the  present  btate  of 
society,  the  arraQgcment  hm  bk^come 
wholly  nugatory  ;  and  heuce^  that 
persons  6i:j!etnnly  pledge  them  selves 
every  day  to  "  sec  infiitits  virtuously 
brought  up  to  tead  a  godly  and  a  Chris- 
tian life,*'  wbo  neither  design^  nor,  in- 
deed, are  competent  to  fulfil  that  en^ 
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gagement.  The  natural  sponsor  for 
every  child,  is  updoubtedly  its  father ; 
and  failing  him,  the  next  of  kin,  or 
whosoever  may  he  appointed  guardian 
of  its  effects  ;  for  assuredly  the  person 
who  should  come  forward  to  assert  his 
right  of  superintending  a  child's  edu- 
cation, on  the  score  of  haying  present- 
ed it  to  the  priest  for  baptism,  would 
find  his  claim  very  little  regarded  by 
our  courts  of  law.  The  consequence 
is,  that  the  offices  of  god-father  and 
god-mother  have  become  mere  empty 
sounds,  whilst  it  not  unfrequently 
happens,  that  considerable  inconToiii- 
ence  is  experienced  for  the  want  of 
persons  willing  to  assume  them.  We 
ourselves  know  one  instance,  in  the 
humbler  walks  of  life,  it  is  true,  where 
out  of  a  family  of  five  children,  only 
one  has  been  baptised,  and  that  be- 
cause the  mother,  who  cbances  to  be 
no  favourite  with  her  neighbours,  can- 
not persuade  any  of  them  to  carry  her 
ofispriug  to  the  fout  We  regard  this  ^ 
as  a  very  serious  evil.  We  consider 
the  exclusion  of  parents  as  wrong  in 
principle, — as  wholly  unauthorised  by 
Scripture,  if  it  be  not  directly  contra- 
dictory of  it ;  and  we  accordingly  con- 
ceive, that  the  sooner  the  matter  shall 
bo  differently  arranged,  the  better  it 
will  be  for  the  church.  Beyond  this, 
however,  we  desire  to  witness  no 
changes  in  a  service  so  touching  and 
pathetic  as  that  of  the  public  baptism 
of  infants. 

The  form  of  confirmation  has  like- 
wise been  objected  to,  but  we  are  not 
of  the  number  of  objectors.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  a  few,  a  very  few  phrases, 
might  be  re-modelled.  The  first  prayer 
which  is  pronounced  by  the  bishop, 
might,  we  conceive,  bo  thrown  into  a 
toiore  perfect  form  ;  not  because  it 
contains  any^ing  really  erroneous, 
but  because  its  interpretation  has  been, 
and  always  will  be,  misunderstood 
by  the  vulgar.  Educated  and  re- 
flecting men  know  perfectly,  that 
though  the  bishop  declare,  of  several 
hundred  persons,  that  God  ^  has 
given  unto  them  forgiveness  of  all 
their  sins,"  he  by  no  means  intends 
to  declare  those  persons  in  a  state  of 
positive  reconciliation  with  their  Ma- 
Ker.  The  allusion  sin^pbr  is  to  the 
rite  of  baptism  previously  received, 
and  to  the  benefits,  be  they  what  thejr 
may,  which  accrue  f(om its  reception.  It 
^ixagtit  likewise  to  be  remembered,  that 
the  whole  ceremony  is  copied  &om  a 
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similar  ceremony,  wMch  was  in  vk 
during  the  early  ages  of  Christianity, 
when  the  great  body'  of  the  conrertv 
were  adults,  and  wnen  no  man  was 
baptized,  until  after  he  had  giren  some 
proof  of  the  soundness  of  his  'fiuth, 
and  a  reformation  in  his  morals.  Then 
it  was  that  baptism  was  administered, 
immediately  after  which,  or  as  soon 
after  it  as  circumstances  woald  allow, 
the  solemn  benediction  of  the  bishop 
was  conferred.  But  the  practice  of 
the  Church,  in  the  first  of  these  cases, 
has  entirely  changed.  With  very  few 
exceptions,  all  men  are  haptieed  in 
their  infancy  ;  many  years  elapse  (we 
have  known  threescore  and  ten  elapse) 
between  the  reception  of  baptism  ana 
the  reception  of  confirmation  ;  and 
hence  it  is,  than  an  expression,  which, 
had  it  been  employed  fifteen  or  sixteen 
hundred  years  ago,  would  have  run 
no  risk  of  misinterpretation,  is  never 
uttered  in  these  days  without  heinj^ 
partially  misunderstood.  We  cannai 
see  anything  derogatory  to  the  dignity 
of  the  church,  in  new-modelling  that 
prayer. 

The  entire   ceremony   is,   we    are 
aware,  represented  as  absurd  and  im- 
pious.   We  are  of  a  widely  different 
opinion.    It  may  not  be  absolutely 
enjoined  in  Scripture — ^neither  is  m 
keeping  holy  of  the  first  day  in  the 
weeK  in  place  of  the  last — but  it  is  at 
least  nowhere  forbidden ;  and  hence, 
like  many  other  public  ceremonies,  it 
is  to  be  commended,  or  otherwise,  ac- 
cording as  it  produces  a  good  or  a  bad 
effect  ubon  public  morals.    Now  we 
see  not  now  evil  could  iirise  from  % 
were  the  ceremony  performed  as  it  is 
intended  to  be  performed.    True,  our 
English  confirmations  are  but  too  fre- 
quently attended  with  riot  and  uproar'; 
the  day  of  confirmation  seldom  closes, 
at  least  in  large  towns,  without  scenes 
occurring  very  little  consonant  wil3i 
the  solemn  proceedings  of  the  morning; 
but  these  matters  must  be  attributed, 
not  to  the  theory,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
but  to  the  practice  of  confirmation. 
Were  the  bishop  to  confirm  in  eveiry 
parish  church,  instead  of  Collecting 
perhaps  three  or  foiur  thousand  young 
people  together  at  one  or  two  points  in 
nis  diocese,  a  great  deal  of  the  profli- 
gacy and  indecorum,  which  acconlpany 
confirmations  at  present,  would  cease. 
The  rite  itself  is  touching  iu  the  ex- 
treme.   We  know  few  spectacles  more 
imposing  than  that  which  is  pres^ni- 
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ed,  when  a  jiumberof  youths  and 
inaideDs  arereTerentlykneelmg  before 
the  altar,  to  receive  the  benediction  of 
their  bishop ;  but  we  cannot  deny, 
that  unlesd  more  pains  be  taken  than 
has  hitherto  been  taken,  by  those 
whose  bu.sines8  it  is  to  conduct  con- 
firmatious,  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  with 
us,  whether  they  had  not  better  be 
omitted  entirely. 

Next  in  order  comes  the  communion 
service,  of  which  we  shall  merely 
observe,  that  it  has  our  unquiilified 
approbation.  It  is  striking  without 
mummery — ^affecting,  without  being 
superstitious.  Let  it  continue  Unalter- 
ed. But  it  is  not  so  with  the  remaining 
services  of  the  Church.  The  marriage 
ceremony,  the  orders  for  visiting  the 
sick  and  buryinc  the  dead,  stand  great- 
ly in  need  of  revision — we  will  examine 
them.      ^ 

Of  the  marriage  ceremony  we  do 
not  recollect  to  have  heard  any  indivi- 
dual assert,  that  it  is  not  the  least 
excellent  of  all  the  services  in  the 
Prayer  Book.  In  stating  this  as  our 
own  opinion,  we  are  not  intluenccd  by 
the  feelings  which  have  stirred  up  the' 
Unitarians  to  petition  for  the  right 
of  marryioe  in  their  own  places  of 
worship.  We  confess  that  we  feel  for 
their  scruples,  and  that  we  shall  be 
very  glad  to  see,  not  Unitarians  only, 
but  all  sects  and  denomi  nations  of 
men,  permitted  to  marry  according  to 
their  respective  forms  and  inclinations. 
Such  is  the  custom  in  Scotland,  and 
no  inconvenience  arises  from  it,  nor 
can  we  discover  any  cause  why  the 
same  custom  should  not  prevail  in 
England.  But  with  that  question  we 
have  no  concern  at  present,  our  review 
extending  only  to  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  When,  therefore,  we  con- 
demn the  marriage  ceremony,  we  con- 
demn it  only  on  the  around  of  its  own 
demerits  ;  of  the  bad  taste  which  per- 
vades it,  and  of  tho  ftpj.>tuxi:iiatioQ  to 
PopUh  tic^timeuts  which  tt  sometimes 
dLnplays.  Of  the  introduction  to  the 
service  itself,  in  which  the  purposes 
and  de«*i^us  of  matrimony  uro  explnin- 
cJ,  UQ  man^  we  tliliik,  will  stand  forth 
aa  the  defender, — ^uay,  so  littlci  ii  that 
part  of  the  service  rclisibe^l,  that  we 
belkve  a  majority  of  the  Engliiih  cler* 
^  pn^^s  it  by.  It  strikes  us  too,  as 
being  abuuJautlj  ridiculous  to  prow 
nouti  CD  marriag  e  ty  p  ical  of  the  my  s  tlcal 
UDion  thdt  b  betwixt  Christ  and  his 
cbuichf  Maniage  exited  lon^  befj^ 
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Christ  came  in^  the  world,  or  Christia- 
nity was  founded  ;  and  if  the  connex- 
ion between  the  Church  and  its  divine 
Head  have  been  compared  in  Scripture 
to  the  connexion  betweeu  a  mau  and 
his  wife,  the  ground  of  the  com|>arisou 
was  taken,  we  presume,  from  the  con- 
nexion which  first  subsisted — at  least 
appeared  to  subsist,  in  the  eyes  of 
common  observei-s.  Of  the  prayers 
and  psalter,  likewise,  which  accom- 
pany the  rite,  we  really  cannot  speak 
in  praise.  In  these  over-populous 
times  we  are  apt  to  regard  one  Of  the 
prayers,  at  least,  as  quite  unnecessary, 
and  probably  the  couple  themselves 
think  so  likewise,  if  they  chance  to  be 
poor.  We  object,  then,  to  this  formu- 
lary, first,  because  it  seems  to  treat 
marriage,  more  than  is  consistent  with 
right  reason,  as  a  ceremony  purely  re- 
ligious— we  had  almost  said  as  a  sacra- 
ment ;  and  secondly,  because  the  lan- 
guage employed,  though  doubtless  very 
appropriate,  suits  not  the  tastes  of 
people  in  the  19th  century. 

The  errors  which  weareaboutto  point 
out  in  the  offices  of  the  visitation  of  the 
sick  and  the  burial  of  the  dead,  are, 
however,  far  more  serious  than  these. 
In  the  former,  the  priest,  after  exami- 
ning the  sick  person  on  the  subject  of 
his  belief,  and  the  state  of  his  mind, 
is  directed,  provided  his  answers  prove 
satisfactory,  to  express  himself  thus  : 
*'  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath 
left  power  to  his  Church  to  absolve  all 
sinners,  who  truly  repent  and  l>elieve 
in  him,  forgives  thee  thine  ofiTences ; 
and  by  his  authority  committed  to  me, 
I  absolve  thee  from  all  thy  sins,  in  the 
name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Qhost.**  What  are 
the  mass  of  the  people  to  think  of  this  1 
It  has  been  explained,  we  are  aware, 
to  signify  no%iore  than  a  strong  and 
solemn  assurance  on  the  part  of  the 
minister,  that  if  the  sick  man  be  really 
penitent,  God  will  forgive  him :  but 
now  shall  we  persuade  the  uneduoa- 
ted  classes  to  view  it  in  this  Kght  1 
Nay,  more,  is  there  a  man  in  any 
station  of  life,  who  feels  not  that  if 
the  preceding  form  of  absolution  be 
not  downright  Popery,  it  comes  as 
near  to  Popery  as  one  thing  can  come 
to  auotlicr.  We  ourselves  are  ftiltv 
aware,  that  the  Church  of  Englano^ 
whatever  powers  she  may  have  pre- 
luded t-o  two  centuries  ago,  pretends 
not  now  to  be  competent,  either  by 
her  individual  clergyj^  or  in  her  colleo- 
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tive  capacity,  to  iarfff^ft  theaiiis  bf  any 
man.  We  are  therefore  satisfied,  that 
the  expres9ioD  above  quoted  goea  no 
farther,  in  its  mo^t  ab^lute  Mtifte,  that> 
to  abholv<$  the  penitent  from  church 
censures,  and  to  admit  him  to  com- 
muuLob.  But  it  is  not  what  we  thiok, 
and  the  bishops  think,  and  the  dergj 
think,  but  what  the  people  at  large 
think  of  the  Churches  ceretnouiea, 
which  ought  to  be  considered.  All 
Protestants  conceive,  that  to  pray  in 
an  unknown  tongue  is  coiitmrj  to 
Scripture  ;  nor  are  we  casuists  enough 
to  discern  any  material  distinction  be- 
tween prajring  in  a  language  purely 
foreign,  and  praying  in  out  own  Ian** 
guage,  so  as  that  words  shall  not  be 
taken  in  their  ordinary  «ignification4 
Besides  all  which,  it  is  a  matter  of 
historical  notoriety,  that  the  Reformat 
tiou  went  on  more  slowly  in  the 
Church  of  England,  than  in  any  oth^ 
Ohurch  in  Europe.  When  the  absolu- 
tion of  the  sick  was  composed,  it  may 
therefore  be  assumed  as  a  fact,  Uiat 
the  Church  did  assert  an  authority  to 
forgive  sins,  and  that  the  minister  who 

Eronounced,  and  the  poor  and  illiterate 
kyman  who  ^rusted  to  it^  were  both 
disposed  to  receive  it  in  the  very  same 
sense  in  which  the  Popish  priest  and 
t3he  Irish  Eoman  Catholic  layman  re- 
ceive the  sentence  of  absolution  when 
delivered  by  the  former.  Now,  indeed, 
the  case  is  widely  diflferent,  and  there- 
fore we  say,  bring  up  your  phraseology, 
in  this  particular  point,  to  the  ordi- 
baiy  phraseology  of  the  day,  and  by 
so  doing  you  will  lay  the  scruples  of 
many  a  worthy,  though  perhaps  weak 
brother. 

From  the  tenor  of  our  previous  reaf 
soning,  the  nature  of  our  objections 
to  the  office  for  the  burial  of  the  dead 
has  probably  been  anffoipated.  W^ 
cannot  but  protest,  not  in  our  own 
flames,  let  the  public  observe,  but  in 
the  names  of  all  the  illiterate  and  well 
dl))posed  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  against  several  expressions 
whiqh  pervade  that  beautiful  service 
-^r  rather  agcunst  their  promiscu- 
ous application  to  all  deceased  per- 
sons. There  is  in  the  burial  service 
so  much  to  commend  and  to  admire, 
that  the  occurrence  of  the  phrases  to 
which  we  refer,  causes  in  us,  and  must 
cause  in  all  unprejudiced  minds,  an 
exceedingly  painful  sensation*  Our 
Presbyterian  readers  must  know,  tbat 
when  the  body  is  conveyed  into  the 


tM^l 


grave,  the  ofldatmg  mitaytar  -poiiJ 
tivel^  declares,  thai  *"  it  kath  pleMed 
Almitfhty  Qod,  of  his  great  goodneas; 
to  take  unto  himself  the  soul  of  onh* 
dear  brothdi;  here  departed  ;'•*— tbrf 
"^  he  gives  God  hearty  thanks  ^9  thai 
it  hath  pleased  him  to  deliver  this  oof 
brother  out  of  the  miseries  of  this  lin^ 
ful  world  ;** — and  expresses  %  wisil 
"*  that  when  we  shall  depart  this  lif^ 
we  may  rest  in  Christ,  as  our  hope  is 
that  our  brother  doth."  Nav,  ■lore^-' 
the  body  is  committed  to  the  gromii 
**  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  te^ 
surrection  to  eternal  life.'*  These  sea- 
tenoes  are  pronounced  over  every  dead 
corpse,  no  matter  wliat  the  tennr  el 
the  man*s  Hfe  and  opinions  may  hav* 
beeuk  We  know  very  well;  and  it  it 
right  that  the  world  should  knoW 
it,  that  this  formulHry,  like  »il  thd 
others  in  the  Prayer-Book,  Hias  ^ffot* 
posed  at  a  time  when  Uie  Chvrcii 
supported  somo  disc^line.  In  thefll 
days,  the  Church  could  even  exoom* 
municatc,  and  she  did  excommuni* 
cate,all  evil-doers;  heretics,  and  <in«^ 
ners.  But  one  of  the  oonsequences 
of  excommunication  was  the  denial  of 
Christian  burial  to  the  body  of  the  ez>- 
communicated  person  ;  andhence  tiies^ 
hopes  and  assurances  Were  not  likely 
to  be  uttered  over  the  mortal  remains 
of  at  least  a  notorious  culprit.  Now, 
however,  the  case  is  widely  difimht. 
The  Chtiroh  of  England  retains  no 
discipline — she  hardly  pretends  to  r»> 
tain  it ;  and  any  one  of  her  ministers 
who  should  refuse  to  read  this  service 
ov^r  a  person  publicly  executed  for  the 
Worst  crime,would  be  subject  to  th* 
penalty  of  a  praamunire.  What  can 
the  people  think  of  this  ?  They  think 
of  it,  if  they  be  ill-disposed  persons 
towards  the  Church,  as  a  convindn^ 
{^oof  that  churchmen  make  no  di^ 
tinction  between  the  final  destiBies  of 
the  good  and  of  tlie  bad ;  i^hereas,  if 
they  be  well  disposed  towards  IbbTi 
they  either  think  not  of  the*  matter  at 
all,  or  adopt  any  opinion  which  nuiy 
appear  to  soften  down  a  difficulty,  itt 
its  nature  too  hard  for  them.  Wcttld 
that  this  form  were  re-ca^  TfaereH 
in  it  so  much  that  is  uoobjeciionabli^ 
that  the  slightest  degree  of  trooMi 
would  make  it  perfect.  But  who  talk 
re-cast  it  ? 

We  said  some  time  ago,  that  ^ 
should  tdce  occasion  to  Jmirt  tmt  titft 
use  which  the  enemiei  of  the  CMreh 
make  of  her  diflereni  foinxdar iea,-p<H^ 


mti 


Tm4^  «f  nIMMh  «r%^  \ 


|ii».^lBin»BOT. ^Sak4  i|.y )pdritfraiy 

hah  ^U<h  am  JbrotigUt  IviiftUntoiK 

tiia%]«rigiMt  .mni^fA^Mdti  diilf  ido.mlr 
KU^llHitin  Orciidi^tbiitr«^6dt4?«A  ttrtt 
•mi  tS»lltioiiA;rih*>:«Mi>  <yf  liofld^Hi^ 
In,  «lwttWri;Qn^  ofillc<in^V»m-li» 

Ood^to  MkAbnid  rliiins^  tWOouM^ 
liii  djMT  brdtl^^rumd^aldiheiiffiddl 
iliapB  <J[M^8^  tti4.^ivtti»liotilr0f  4li% 

§^A»  (ifreKindt^y^taDmiim  tftdtiliffdu 
«Moxmnid«iigMjlojdd  }tbdf€biltcb  ^ 

0fr)iiiA<^»ittlQectfiiof't<iia0«S8miaaiiMM^ 

«ar3ni|»fiii^Qfdb(  «ld.irtfttfirdDt];f)4lMi:^ 
MfilihMMlMlui,  ;Bnt^i«vr^  jdidgDiiiskito 

mfoxwJbieii  wtfignft,l>)f;<te.t»ifasiiging 

•*  ltn(^ >ibto;!lbtf  fbniitawijtt  •ilS 

«A4tlM^((Miiifi4tioii)i»f  jmctoteift^idl  di» 

)kli^fMlid»if9tlM.titrRflT»^at  imlka 

Jq[>qi0d|«df  4od<fjiteiib{tt$rito  ^iflmirc 
iod:  it /might  lQ«diii»ii»tiiiiaiip(M^ini(' 

IMMiioe  <>f ;  th9  ti^tnnill  oii )  Sbgltiod 

»Qtu(pmii  tW'fwklQhfiMfiiii  lut^UMioi,- 
il^tdWk  ia«oh  lntamt<  .1  If  Ihe  hiflk^ 
fliiooiMvm  tlMy>^JiMifi6dimmi- 

.tbejDttwMQjt  oid«»4i«od^>tb4(ji  M^^^ 
)|lBfi»0|iof  lMt(iB«#iMR#iit^wki«MMiidft 
.tb^iO((tb  ab«tftiajfspi»>/«a^i(KsrMl7<i^ 

J^tttdt)  and  4l|0idey(griiUi0o  Iht  bMi^K 
rfinnjittinCrB,  wet^Ni  bim(iiQ(|Mai>' 
ble  objection.  It  stfikes  m,.hoiww, 
I)n^«  j|linro4a  i^tiiiCMnij  te^^eoi^oY- 
iig tt« f Mo^g (plwiM, and  bi^afe- 

f  igM8tii<iiiironpd' ftia  Tm  d^wof 
Vol,  XVIH. 


aliilftM^ilr«^.fl#tl  i»,b»ia4ifMi99ei 
tke.ibM»6«liiQ*M>l^^<)Ml^ittl(^rrniQd!^' 
diisdbt^^H^lreiMmraidiiitjF^taad  w^  sdd- 
i]ci(ti»i^ibe^4U6titd  be  eKctude^l  fifiom', 
tdkl0gspi*t  hi  tttatS^v^dtteot/Oi  tht^ii 
oo  lint  IT.  Oh  the  latter  1ieaJ,  fcliore^ 
ftiro,  it  we  <;uiiid  bugpf?*t  Brjythiiig*  iti 
wonld  be  the  kiUl  nboHti/ni  tif  n  f^k^^^ 

mah'  desired  or  lie^i^^  to  keep,  ^r^ift 
iHien  tie  gives  it.  !  „ 

nUirtirikes  us  tka*  wo  bsvo  u^^wgoTM^l 
over  all  tbo-sc^  piitj^q^cfi  tn  the  jjdak  *tf- 
CbiDniou  Fi^yerj  n^^icsi  which  »t)^ 
objut^tioQat  b^Hag^thft  sbow  of  tisft36ti?f 
iiiilene;^,  -ca<ii  be  Cnaketi.  Ucr  rt'sdcni 
will  ohMHTvei  too,  chat  ^wo  have  o^^lTt 
srpartsd  tU  D«rt.  W  ©  t  nife  ti  rjt  pernr  i  lle^ 
our  fjartiaiitj  to  tbje  Oburcb^-^a  prirtin^i^ 
li It  which  we  unfiA^^Xi^fily  acknowM^ 
—bo  ]«ad  us  into  s.  pdliiatioti  of  rinj  ufl 
ha*  i  Dfirnuties.  Why  thonltl  -we  l  Tk#t 
pen  ml  has  long  gone  bjj  sbcd  meH.f 
who  Tfere  friendly  to  iuditidimli^  finiij 
tft  public  itwtitutioafl  ^jousiderod  itf 
iDoumbeut  upoo  tbem  to  detVitd  ihtl 
fiiiliogg  ID  dtb«ifj  and  ataoDjf  tbti 
miKDj  aigos  of  the  iluie\  not  alto^^Hrv 
tbor  ootisoDant  lo  d^t  Ytew»  of  pro^i 
l^ety,  we  hail  that  oiio  9i.s  ioti>elhtagf 
rudoeming .  TbU  1%  id  ft»ct,  tbe  (i0i< 
Qi  reform.  The  oiilj  thtag  Co  bo 
Wfihed  is^.Ukafc  pTana  of  refdnrl  vhDuld 
b«  lufivarsally  ^halki^  oat  a»d  taken 
lip  hf  Uonifbt  mcti,  ii^tend  of  bethjf^t 
l«ft  to  fboU  or  kutiTon ;  luid  heE^eeJ^ 
b  thai  w*  ah-ivild  r^f>i<y  to  aee  a  Poqi 
in  the  t'hureh,  noting  tlie  «ame  fmri 
whidi  theSocietnry  for  the  Llotie  Dfe* 
partmuTic  b  a^ihig  iu  the  ntat^  11  ia, 
iti  ii-tith/W(tW  tAte"  hopio,  the  fainb 
hape^  Mfe  iiilow^,  of  ,^timng  up  some 
i^u  of  congeqmence  ta  the  t&ak,  (bat 
we  httTe  written  tbii»  fur  ;  filjd  it  oijly 
ruiii^iui  for  us>to  «b$Wy'tb^t:  ou:^  la^ 
btffjr  haa  not  baen  uacs^lltdfor;  in' 
other  wurdfij  that  th«  Churfch  muili 
either  refbnn  henelf.  or  perbh. 

iitj  miiflt  be  bHndjirxiiMdj  ^vEn  czAns 
notpmAv^t  fcbiloan^iofrge^ieralfaK' 
iftok^k  fMhplwHttt^ift'pii^giesii^fffM^ 
kil«  >ftgMti0ilbA  (MtcM  of^fip^andc 
Wi^eAkerrtka  ttiea«uiitbe  vufe'ttmot, 
a^if at  Ibw^ilfchAmittiot  teoahtfarer^ 
«d/ltet  tbe  hiwaieehitiiiig  torlU^>Obaich 
Md<>to  liet<i«i«MHittM6v  bajre  of  boa 
uDdwgfiHf  A^  remarWde -change  mM 
^M*  lfb«iealirQ  kMuig  kD^gainst  tbdae 
likaalaij*  wbiabitbo^^u#di  viasfbrw 
iMlrly  aiin^ertod.  •  hi  IftblaM;  Hoviaii 
CMiaHof  Jart  now*  l^H j  >aiititl^  Tto 
btorj  in  PiolMtant  .•ct||iitcl).v<(«())S^  de- 
4P 


cording  to  their  own.  forms.  The  whole  not  ao  high  within  her  nnki,  m  to 
kw  of  tithes  hM^mrsBjer,  1^ 

an  alteration  there;  commifuuBonB  are  of  the  whole  corps.  It  is  not  our  bu* 
no  longer  matters  of  ToluntaqnJignft  aiiiiitalClQiliedac  whether  the  self-stjled 

ment,  thcv  may  iK^aiiifiaJiied.m  »i:  OrilioAi^f^oT^Ee'ivlf  stjiud  EvangeU* 
light.  Ill  Eogl&nd,  encroach  men  ta  are  'eal^riy^beia'lb^rigUt :  but  ^e  cntvnot 
daily  makiDg  upon  the  rigbti>i|>f  lie  J'«hlit  "fcilr  ejfeAo^'the  probablo  Qom^ 
clergy,  less  important,  indeed,  '^liy!n'  j^tftmb^  rff  thiir  jivrrings,  when  tbese 
considered  as  iaolated  thiDgr3ia^  ^^ -^'f^otr^c^^ttiM  'feeft  us  in  every  toini 

:r  l^e  i^imi3i^f7^tjwn  ofr  tJic  ooija,-     t^a^  ;i?i«.>:W'  ffi^^f  ,mh"i}^,;M  V^ 
,,  Nv:l(JT?g^  vpt.  to  jtJip  9>rg;3f pifft,     "-"  ^  -  ~—  -  ^  -^  ■  -^  —      -^  '-^ — 


jb|«^  q  tp  c  pa  r liii.  tri  f )1t*j  ni  tt^iti  ef ,  i}]^ 
Jiffe^.*'^^^.  'vt'  our  fjl;j;li,oj:it  court lij.  i^^p  a 

fe^kyumn  i>!iuii]ij  tg  Wrv,  acippritf^g 

^1  mi^^t  n  tt:  r.:i  i*  b  <^  fir^  b?  p  u  gh  f:  ^qr  i  u-r 

^ei^fore  we  neMji^t  itptat  theEci^ 
Juie  result   ^.^f  ibc  VNlioie,  It/WLVec,  i| 

y^Pte,  wif^jj  i^,e;p|i|irc^  of  SjuglflDd 
^Ij^bc  .qb^j£^f.ito  jiEftjjdl  vp*n  the  pu^ 

nprl  <?| '  l^c^^^rii  ^  a ,  sui  J  the  £  x  c?U  eiJ  ce 

®?St  fflfiJWnjfrM^ia  .di|ilyi.^^fii>g 

ffl^'fi^^lB-^^J^^J^'l  ^f '  ^e^iF^r 

^  J  J;^p^  jpQ  eimUp  e^  W  tl  1 1  u  ^a  ri  J  c  jigj  n  cs 
Jj^,'  at  _  "^  p  rk'  ^0^ ,  H«;^ '  o\-  er  1 3ir v  w . "  ,  Jf pi 
fo  ipali  oi^  the  i),iitii jj w>u^  ^e  c  U.  q  f  p|nie  n 
^d  niiijil^v  tfissofjjtera  wUicK  arc  a^j>{>^ 
^(I  1 0  Wj  1^'^  , w  m\^t  di L-  m  attii r 
m^ch,  if  3fl^|Cwm.  Jtiot  a  cfM^Tiiir  ill  beJ; 

-ill  £jdJ  Ty  rrj^Ju ■■  .-.....■  '  ■']; 
Losildo  uv£d  biifow  d:>idw  ,aoi^9t>iiJJ8 
doiiisvbfi  ^fioi  KJdT  Juo  i^dqi!  oi  mid 
Joa  e,eob  ii — doflobuiq  lol  loiomado  aid 
oU  .889nBUoiifl9^fli  aid  oJ  Jllttf I'j  ^iiJi'uli 
dd;l  dfdi  B^gaivigeim  Ljid  07«d  ^buoi 
eid  fli  BddoAdiq  sd  doidvf  daiiloob 
-iiu  ejiup  ion  Bfiw  ^low  euomudieoq 
lioqa  0^  gaiUiwoi;  baw  boA  ^oM^dfjob 
-mi  lol  bdilai  dd  doidw  ao  ^low  ddl 
mA  I  Mohouboiiai  Eii  ^d  ^;}ilB;)ioai 
■miianaish  doua  o4  amao  od  i^di  bsl^g 
o7Bd  Jguoi  9811100  Yifli^taoo  9di  ftfs  ,floii 


for   Buch   «Xfi5fe^i^jJutjjj^^ 

ani  m^  t  jj  I  d  .^p  P W*^^  ty  IJ^";! ,  *^ t^rffl 

kt  fbe»  gur^e0-,j44<|/e3f,  tl^jrerjjf^ 
eiTox^  wbit^i  ^'ii^^bqr^,  to  %^k  ^4ffifi 
ajid  tb<^iir  ^tivW^bu^Vl^  ^  lai^j^ 

b^aiwe  g^jf  ^fp  oR  an4  rmeq  ifhi^  a^ 
will  ti 


npt,  <fli,vcii^fftep  jwiji  fe;fQm,4|etp  ihit^ 


at    audi  j^tdw  ^nit  my  eoh^ u^ra/noa 

•dfl  hoM — iioil  ddbaia^  1o  ^zsi  &dl 
-idboif  xdilii  1o  el'gaai  a  oiiii  ^bdniits 
.i^o  asi  bauoT  boow 
yiuyiJA  vi  \Amdi  I  ^btiid  od  Iliw  il 
-l«doaoo  fli  Bednauoi/flo^aiBib  lo  oolItM 
oi  afi  ^Isiroiddzdb  os  Biioiuiiio  aid  ;gai 
»-rx«>M«^  eiflid  \d  ylao  dlditiayooaxb  dd 
-ermH.  to  aiaddoB  dii^nd  ddT  .\^iot»<u9 
-10  ,aoii£l9tqiddai  lia'i  ^d  ^i  jeoJ  o&ib 
od  oi  ji  Bdoairofloiq  qqinT  ,zobodi 
'lalS  id  Bdob  obU  ba — iiitq  ^79  ai  ob 
-iqo  s'asrn  ^flie  ^97  eid^  ol  iud  :  2aofn< 


oi  M  ,e3la«[  i9d  aidiiw  digid  oa  ioa    dIodiredT   .ennol  awo  ilddt  oi  ^aibioo 

•ird  luo  ^on  ei  il    .eqioo  olodw  dBrto     oia  eaoOin/mcaoo  ( diadi  noiiAid^U  ait 
Bdl^ie^tloa  od^  iddiddv  ]ilteaifg>ClBdiilui  gi^itagrJtiatfloT  lo  8T9li«az  la^aol  oa 


•"»' 


not  lbii;k  tt  a  Wok  which  wt>ul|i'^ 


mWnyy  ^im.il  'tif  VFrti    ^Hia^tf '  i* 

irfitMJ,  *ltdtf '  t^  ttcc^iinr t(5r  sriiiit?  it4pr^^ ' 
Wtth'Hi  tba^  p6<nfl  a'frd  J"(W,*  Whrtcnt 
Bttf^fti^y  fr?tit*  "thstt  ^^<3!-iiflrtl*riitf^'i«h 

AriiiTi.     Tliiit.  Newton  ^vd  the  giteii^l 

fti^  stich  tWht';**Hl[Tr6ufcm^pbdfeMj 

it  is  uut  too  much  to  say,  tha.l;^^l!^3ftf 
igmHrarLce  never  w&s  di^playeJ  in  the 
coniuiGutanes^  oti  n-uy  work,  thfin  in 
those  which  we  see  gathered  about 
the  text  of  Paradise  Lost— and  Re- 
gained, like  a  tangle  of  filthy  under- 
wood round  an  oak. 

It  will  be  hard,  I  think,'  to  acquit 
Milton  of  disingenuousness  in  conceal- 
ing his  opinions  so  dexterously  as  to 
be  discoTerable  only  by  hints  ^uMarrm 
vvvtrMtt,  The  entire  scheme  of  Para- 
dise Lost  is,  by  fair  interpretation,  or- 
thodox. Trapp  pronounces  it  to  be 
so  in  every  parl^-«s  also  does  Dr  Sim- 
mons ;  but  to  this  rery  silly  man*8  opi- 


the  mfiidtte; 


lif 


hltil^waa'ciisii 
to'  V^'ti  ii^vciiteil'  a;  vWAU-'JJafli 

^o^lfcictcl,  ill  an  p^l?!6^yjV.5V^Wii'_ 

3irtVUtjntii.i-t  r,ni,...t,i  i-^  t'L/  'Thrl 

ft|f  sAJ^^tiiUch  ifethe'^imc  ^ff^ct— tfit 
the  pluin  fact  is,  that  .^liltou  was 
afraid  of  meeting  the  subject  of  the  re- 
surrection, which  would  have  obliged 
him  to  speak  out.  This  may  advance 
his  character  for  prudence— it  does  not 
do  any  mcdit  to  his  ingenuousness.  lie 
must  have  had  misgivings  that  the 
doctrine  which  he  preaches  in  his 
posthumous  work  was  not  quite  un- 
deniable, and  was  unwilling  to  spoil 
the  woric  on  which  he  relied  for  im- 
mortality by  its  introduction.  I  am 
glad  that  he  came  to  such  determina- 
tion, as  the  contrary  course  must  have 


?8?  Av\  ,,^^.M  ^MPv\^mF\^^^. 

cording  to  their  own.  forms.  The  whole    not  ao  high  within  her  imnks,  m  to 
kw  of  tithes  ^m^flf!^,,9S4sV9SiaJ^^^  diwrganiaation 

an  alteration  there;  commifUPaons  are    oftEe  whole  corps.    It  is  not  our  bo- 
no longer  matters  of  ToluntaqnJigwft  aiAakaHMitdM  whether  the  self-stjled 

men  t,   the j  m  ay  bW  ''fliffi  anled  ma :  a  "  Or  tli  ■.  hi,  .  ^ .  o  r  tJi  r  ^d  f  ^  t  v  k- J  E  v  an  geli- 


41  Di sat:  u  1 1  ly  Mt  li C{  AT©  b Tp)ig}j i^iift  1  ^ J 


Too,  rceujt.  tff  tj*42  wiib|t^  ^lyoTUK,  ^ 
ip^t  yfn  i'cgatd  t^Lc  inirjod  ^*i  jp^t  f«^j 
I'iSjmote,  when  itjeCturch  of  !EiJ|^lau3 
jji t) ,  be  <jb ( i|if]  to  |i t^;ni;  \i p*^n  the  pu- 
im  v* ,  li  tj  T  jt9n^i  ^t  >  ^  '^  -*^  ^  ■-'  ^^^^'^  "^^  ^^ 

raft  wvsf/,f  ^^y^f J*  4"^;'^'  ^"^^"^^ 

jf;  tilings  |t>  <3i4  a^  tl^cy  ?Lrp  i^Qf^JJ^f 

J ',  la  tb  c  i^u  r  run  uj  ]  e,  :l  tl wii  tka  p  J  angj  n  es 
fcr^  at  if^uik  fr  r  htr  ovj^itJ^ow,  JsTpt 
^  ipi£i^)i  of  tb^  i*,uu| eip ua  ,^fi ^ U  qf , q^o, 
^d.;H?ap^y  Dbssop^pra  wliicb;  art  q^jkjt. 
I^j^ :  to  Wj  iyp  alijitiie  tte  toat^cr 
raijlijij,  if  s^^.  ^Hxry,  mi  a  c^lier^in Jber 

Ldsildo  ovfid  biuow  dyiriw  ^aoiiOQnu^ 
dofitivbfi  ^fioi  MT  Juo  ifioqi!  oi  miii 
doa  esob  ji — ooflsbinq  idi  loiosnsdo  ei/i 
oU  .egi^neiiouflagni  aid  oJ  Jilttf I'j  ^iiJi'uli 

eid  fli  Bddofioiq  sd  dohivf  aahloob 
-II  u  9}iup  ion  euw  ^low  euomud^aoq 
lioqe  0^  gailliwoii  batt  baa  .oid^iiuob 
-mi  lol  baiioi  ad  doidw  no  ilnoyr  sd* 
CO  A  I  .aoiiouboiiai  e^i  ^d  ^^ilaJiom 
-juiimi&iob  douB  oi  soiao  od  iadi  b8l;g 
ovcd  t3um  9B1JJ00  xtmiao^  9di  ui  ,aoii 


lit;  ii4cp^*,^  (^f  g>iCfl^troii*4.£*t^ 

f^r  such    extf^^pi^f,  J.  Wu  j^^eir  fi^^f 

kt  Jbty»  qMri:<;^fte,fejr^:%jei5yjfi(§ 
ettpi:^  H^bi  cih  ^  (i  [icj;<?.  to  i  i^v  ^^sjijm^ 

because  ihflj  ^  oR  <^jMi  jneq  Tf|b^  a^ 

pwi^Jimif  IIP  ibfl,c%5*iMltW|8 

,    >>  ^ifewJiMlftl*?.  letwn  t^  tiiif  ffi^>, 

t^^U,  iwft  ,Wfi  Hit,  WW, .  4^.B«P  Jfef  i^ 

C)dJ  jii  f>t)'^j^fq^ib  fc4&w  yj'fofi  ^'juimfrgi 
in  rtmjj  ,di(jw  T(fiit  no  K3heJii9iTuno& 
bji  vdjitjj  sii£  yw  II-  ";  ■  ,Jj 
•oH  baa — iiotl  oiibena^  1o  ^zdi  edi 
^idboif  ^dild  1o  dl^aai  a  oil!  ^bdautg 
^sIao  an  bauoT  boow 
-inrpoiPTt'phridi  I  ^btad  od  Iliw  il 
-i«doaoo  fli  eedaaxxoi;fl9^ni?.ib  lo  noiflM 
o;)  afi  ^Uifoid^zdb  08  B/ioiuiqo  eid  'gai 
»-rx«>M9Q$  eiflid  ^d  ^lao  eldinovooaib  sd 
-aiaH  lo  dinadoe  otiiaQ  adT  .^wotjhvib 
-10  ,aoiJ£)aYqi9Jfli  lisl  ^d  ^i  iaoJ  a&ib 
ad  o^  ^i  saooifofloiq  qq^iT  .zobodi 
-ifli8  id  eaob  oeU  ajH->ii£q  ^lava  ai  oa 
-iqo  s'aAfn  x^Iie  T^s^  eid*  <^  i«d  :  8aom> 


1^.3  Nouimyns^'}^  M^.^'o.  in. 

oi  ta  .83la«[  idd  aidiiw  dydd  oa  ioa    dIodiredT   .ennola? 


1^ 

oi  M'',83la«[  idd  aidir?7  d;sid'oa  ioa    dlodwedT   .eonolawoilddtoi^aibioo 

•ird  Tuo  ^oa  ei  il    .eqioo  elodw  dafto     oia  ^aooMVtamoo  { aiddi  noiiAidiiA  a£ 

l»!iJ^Ja4k3  3ff*  Tjih9(t^  Ifiltoi'a  OmflitkQ  DotWnet'  ■  ^   ■■    ^  "^o  aioiiflui  la^nol  on 


rti^t^iL^f   Ws^ 'tidi^j/  Thkiif  filial     WHHy^^^l^^^J 


^AMui'm  mmmih^mm 


not  tbii^k  it  a  book  which  woultl^ 
m^rf^Wt  f<k  "dlirifey tog-  ^ tbtf'^^M 


ittvAiarticuMii. 


m 


''Witm 


^lihut  p^t\t\,  kM  _  ^ 

Arian.  Thrit  Newton  i^udtbeeWmll 
riiHW^tfii*  rOTtinicirtatdl^,tMpfefte4 

it  U  uot  tuo  much  to  say,  thal^^iti'i^}^ 
ignorance  neTer  waa  displayed  in  the 
coinmcQtarioB  on  &nj  work,  than  in 
iho&e  which  wo  see  gathered  about 
the  text  of  Paradise  Lost— and  Re- 
gained, like  a  tangle  of  filthy  under- 
wood round  an  oak. 

It  will  be  hard,  I  think;  to  acquit 
Milton  of  disingenuousness  in  conceal- 
ing his  opinions  so  dexterously  as  to 
be  discoTorable  only  by  hints  ^«»«irr<i 
vvvtnuai.  The  entire  scheme  of  Para- 
dise Lost  is,  by  fair  interpretation,  or- 
thodox. Trapp  pronounces  it  to  be 
so  in  every  parl^-«s  also  does  Dr  Sim- 
mons ;  but  to  this  reiy  silly  man's  opi- 


kMLi^m"^  0t  m  Tok 
fh  -ifii^fll^lF  m>tilv>m 

,.  .lllAatWlMie4 

Is '  k'  TE?ry  Ti  all  a  j  :■  p  7  '.  ■  1 1 0"  Wo  <1  ■'  Ac  t 
^ittfii^th<it,iiatr&\f  ^tip^'iJf  tf  si^ 

WH*lfiTMS'tafejM'^'4 

m%i%^  m  m6^{^mm  tic  kw.  m 


uid'^ttf  tf  iffi'  tir  i^^Wcy^odf  F 


?^mt!t^4''#iifi'mr^&?re^;  tor  wiiiM 

U  W6 '  remark  of  a  £r  rv;  it  c  n  t  i  m^  P 
ftf^^sijV^didch^  irtle^^amc  effoct-^fit 
the  plain  fact  ia,  tbut  .Mil ton  waj 
afraid  of  meeting  the  aubjoct  of  the  re- 
surrection, which  would  have  obliged 
him  to  speak  out.  This  may  advance 
his  character  for  prudence— it  does  not 
du  auj  CI  edit  to  his  ingenuousness.  lie 
must  have  had  misgivings  that  the 
doctrine  which  he  preaches  in  his 
posthumous  work  was  not  quite  un- 
deniable, and  was  unwilling  to  spoil 
the  woric  on  which  he  relied  for  im- 
mortality by  its  introduction.  I  am 
glad  that  he  came  to  such  determina- 
tion, as  the  contrary  course  must  have 


jft,«ib«rti  whei:^  tUt  subject  <!(ui  bo  iii-    WAtfatoiter t^rf»-Ui<g om<iHMWP» 


^J  tn W .   Aad.  itt  iiU  i>w A  priif a|^ .  life,    ■»obi«g,cdo|ji4*q2^ffiwto 

il^ /wry., full  J  di^pU^jfttd  :Jm§i  ^^mm-   ggo*toq>tewjM»fc^ 


S^ii^t;**^  iti  W»D.b*feitvwb«li    ^i»ildb^>«iftto»i»  ^■j""fcg'^^ 


pmm^  ^^^ ,ii*Uw^l  pip3^iVM)i*<;sii  iT»    pnnoQ  who  ** JJ*jP^™^k*     iSIa 
.  pTic:#  lit^  poverty  aud  dsflra^iauoii.    It   tjmofvf^wbk  aMiiwwiiinjyiJlMflfg^ 

follies  €r  MiPJfs  rtf  fbc  wwe  i  but,  in  ^^y^^to^aM^  ArwRkfc^^i^ 
^■Wt^ku  that  u^lut^  W^  wcgj'oc  ^^<&«*ln«^ii^ 


m^.t/   HebuH.i.m  rvi.nL...Jiiid.u,i-    btomoiillT  I**'*^*  «»*^^:^ 

J^lin       Cu-^^' ^  c:..i,.^.i  T.i»T».     1 1  ill  rihtMMi  I  111  -tniitei>iniip<[t»tt«?fk 

to  yi 

IS^tmilar   ^  ami  the  Ibcs  Af  th<J  ^iit^   wte vfcwri ei)|«>iiy)i»ArtaqWgJi.T"**^ 


only  to  fU'^tifv  itiiue  own  iitjeiice,  .aawjouwiiwtw^'  ^^^j*  TT^^^T-.  t 
ii  fa^ii^it  ifmtt  \he  hikftltr  ^<Mrd¥liJ*h  ^idmA^  of-«iUrt lAsofoii^**  ^^8^1 
^&Hb*-*4  'Uh*  (iim&  iv  tike  thM  of  idiwft/lAw**  «*tiiyjl«rf  ^b*  o|^iiws 

■tettl  it!^u*fc  1^  edfti(idert<l,  that  m  oAh^SmObM,  kif^}^a;u^M^ 
HMfltdn'^tiiii*,iitid  MJltooU  purtj,  tie  BJarttef^gAiittOlfaa^  ilMBaPqwt%ml^ 

Old  Testaineut  was  a  greater  fav^mriU  -aJittm{MltfamckiofcoyMtc^**>rflflmaMaB 
.tlituthf  aJcK^iUid  tlittt  uiaayjyaiorg  (iact(fdteMrteod]|Itiije »*^' J"tf " I?™ • 

them   actuaUy  prided  theril»«fe»fl  ou  iib^i9»Aimi^ikm^fM^MmMtk^^ 

cd  bSrthTpass^ges  of  th»li4^%pf   ***^*'^*^'*'''''^S2^S^^ 


« 


1   nave  u^cu  ib  m^iu,  iimvivf  n^^  o^*«-- ,'.■ ,      ,  "'T^^^'TPvZ     T 

pity  that  a  book  oontaiijiUig  such     c^tury  whioli  etepsed  aAer  Mitto&'i 


}»m] 


f^^eMat^|fik^Ul^mt^Ms  ^SR^  tft*^ 


m 


o^M^ibaATitiimkAmkji, 

^m»cnnrilTific«rt6.o^8fai#3fe^^ 
•Ipglnid  ttiidi<E(90W2fh8Tii!iia>xJMal». 
•4iBDhfaiivodMlh3iiiMd  is>lMbbJM. 

4lMt  ■■^oER'^'ioTq  iscdl  jn  orf  ff  09dnq 

tviikiiol  «!■«  Vfe^awAiiftlhiJiniiui 

citrtei  teii  nflsiel|(mad9iifdiibiB]|^ 

ddUtimiteiAc  to  4to«94w|fclb  ad  afod^ 

elMfetiifitbeair^lM^Mteiif'  IpavMidliiiiife- 
liieiils^lK  at>iMDi^o«iqaf30iM(b«ik 
r!'o^^A[nAm  tori  ^#rabii^£  girlpiu 

90  «>lHbnid:>  HifioiHf  ofiiiUnifiiStsta, 

*  jfrort  *  ' in  it  we  twid  t he  ftd ve« I ur<^  i f 
Mr  JetemUih  O'Briefti-Jof  Comnnxltire 

f  EitL-  kk  1  J  J  opkiti  ^^^k} '  bril  1  iau  t  ^inM^v 
bf'Ciiptala  Affifjt^d/   of  Boatofi,  wko 

.oi^tured  a  i^cs«bl  «€  I^^O'toO!^  axni  was 
imfortuiiateJ/  killed  iti  a  gaUant  ide< 

;  fBDt^e  Hgainnt  a  j^^l^boatJ^nMof 'ChqitatD 

vNiohD^  Biiiikf  4f  inborn  ftDdiing  is 


hh  thetnej  weto  etjiiAl  to  Trafalgar,   1 

ttoa  Law  ai  Applied  Ww  AMf^ifkitfb 
States  ^  which  *s  sadly  heavy  ;  b^'fr 
eoimle'rf  |il«(isft*ht  tttml^fleW  of  TraVtli 
j-n  &lia  ml^f  and  Reiimrchc^  tfy^fltdi 
th*  fmke  <Tf  tli«  Wix!*4*,  In  a  ret^<* 
of  AfrteHdai}  ttoreh;  »*fe  iiii.^et  witfe  "(oiiic 
g*<>d  and  frferewi  o(j*#!r¥at4i>aif/  f)f  ail 
the  Mvftls  Ihefiy  liotic^,  (aod  %b«y 

^t!>f7V  W  'giT^ti  %y  th^  Rtviewer, !»  fc 
hn/l  ttu^c  j  l^ul  the  extmctS  he  rtaakts, 

trf  t'lrxfaetwy  iiK*  iiafchot.  '  It  I  oanfttt 
thfi  bbok  I  irhftfl ueftaipji  Tt^  it^tiAl 
fi&+it^#  it'  I  ij  my  owti  fas  hidfi ,  '  ^  ^ 
Ou«  pttjp^  'i^e¥dilsiire  of  ^e  'flhu4t 
Wt?cal  Nwiot#  Bt  the  «»*l)  i^mMnl*--- 
k  review  5f  P^iua^^y  a  MiH  BmiftafA. 
This  gtfoftlt}>«iit]?*  itieiif|rl»  at  wit  a^ 
ferj  ^«l<,  4b^  Hti  hiftJ  el!PtjH»  at  *lie 
suhtime  he  V^i^  eft«^  tr«adil  6^  tlloiti- 
^licUlou^va^  Wbea'^i4^iy'l«iteld^'- 
'^-^^  io  ftfimtcie  %  ftgi^  Mcl4  ^^  ^'  ^*^ 
AU  W^ft^  iii'^eittiiil'tii  Tthi^'WeSrlttl 

Dnt  the  akH'hk  k'ei^^V's'c^^Tir, 
a.rii:t  pos^tA^es  a  ^&rt  of  Wof  ds*6Hhian 
povfofj  whxoh  iriJ!  fin^  miwfiy  ohj Jets  |u 
AmeridiLi  m  beritjtitiil  zuid  glurious 
IriDibcape!* — its  sighu  hy  tniuntJ^ttTl, 
UoOil,  afi(3  fell— il&  mngiLiflc-iit  i>ays, 
aftd  swee^  ri^et* — its  j^niculiar  paj^ta^ 
!— iU  WWii'  ipd  their  iuhaiitanti, 
huniaili  aiii3  hnjt(i^  ha?o  neve/  ^^in 
:- 1 J » !  l:  Th  c  G  r Wt  TiJike  r  b  w  h  n  tl  n  g 
IIhil'jJUhI  where  would  Ke  tiiid  ^Lich 
hike :^  find  wjtt^tg  l^  t  fedoijim<.:ttJ  tldi 
ifTiick  ftf  HterjittiT^  fr^  Mr  EmliiarJ, 
^,  '[  rU«  mairk  nJi|^^,tho  dragon '!iif|M, 
IJc  .■^linulti  iiol  t^vet  fur  hiri  ilotf^r.] 

,ilf  bei  ^U)  .^rit«^  iMiitthi^,^!!,  pf  ^^ 
poon^i  ta-SiiljJHJfl,,^voj:i,(a  €&nnm^' 
,^«t  ^r«at%J  h**,  wilL4^.  welli  ,■.  I  ftHill 

I  vuqoiiiEaa»iJt  Mf  B.  t9  atUs^d  a  )Me 
^t^i  ,t«  hill  f^jiug^  und  iHchpro^c 

hues    ttJj ■         .-^    ,..     ,.      .,.       •,5,;!        ,    1        [•;■    .: 

^^fibMl  ^okfld  ^huut  Jii4}i^  ^fbrtubicaJdag 
iio   BSiltostiidd;)  bobnq  ^([jurj'3i>  ^uj  jiii 


iNHxa^ed  bit  that  he  vmA  bl^wn  iip^  iS^^fli^bllii-Btuitf  tbjii^^bdbvvtegK^lfake 

^TiioTv,)  and  other  eqOaUj  ntie  foKowa,  *^<iiPt&<hM«ldJ  to  ao^2Er»(i  aifj  ,no  bii 

)4<if  whotn  aiemb^  i«fiou^«d  ie  Paul  <a«|^. ^J^^^^i^^^m  ^^^ 

Joft^Sj  whOj  wkh  3r«\OTcatfe  sf»cakiiig,  lijdi  |JMoiuJ£aT  iiisf^  ^)ao  rfi  .Jdi/obon 
i4a  iwittf  iatuff  to  make  a  horo  oot  ^,     TU|»<wiMirt^«««^%f  4d«  IttHMto 

1iliirriiii)lilhiiii  111 h i  ilm  liflii  "»'*'  ^htmi^    b(£8  ir  bii^ad  ovjsd  I 

*'nf>UlMi^i'"  T  ,t  ,i  ^  .  J  ;,L    .:  Jill,"  (I'.ue  sninrjBinoo    iloo^f  a   ifidi   vliq   a 


DM 


^Ub^(b^^\£wn!^Jr^A9v&3^J^ 


odrd 


J8da|Mi#iu  to  eao  ^andoTTO  aoiTjn 
edi  ai  Mlimtb  W¥if4fd^  esnuiwio 


-100  u  ee%^Jfl4ttj"MSWw  i(m  ionaia 
staidi  <x>  bdaibai  ioa  xnfi  I  a  wo  I  .io9T 

£d'(Jnq^i>d^09foiq  &8d  odw  aflca  sdl  lo 
»mething  ih  its  po^Mw^iiQltfUiiioi 
*'^'^'"      dO  B'W^wpIr—JI   .H^ 


There's  milttPWHl^itt^S^^? flfe 

seemi 

oeod^WMiiToin  dd^  lo  eeaaboo^  Uioa 
^ejiidalH^lM^MMMtiWOilPiswib  odw 

/-tvfrJ'T'^J.    1^-   Jhi^'h:'     VMS    ^fr'l/*'?!    OJ    l<i 

.4Q4>UcipfL,U4iit  ditip^M,  \kttct  fikeiHU 


oj  ilMdi  iooi  008190  eidJ  l^di  bsisd 


wIwW**iM  jjaid  nO   .eeacnjtain  oil8f 
With  the  North  Amenc&u  RcTiew  I 


of  nia  Tour  some  jeara  fflro  u 


in  all  the  e^tcnmrlustm  oi  pn^T  una 

biidg  ah  Must  a^  ^brenlj  itk2^l|>in.rftIlce 
at>h<^  Gaentbb  per^viic«k« '  ii^i^o^ililMi^ 

Dot  right.     The  krtanjf  ?:b<0^g7f  mi- 


'  Wff>?l&PiiKm 


ti?id4  iXioft4ffliiaiiniftft>HWfyhioni  baa 
^iit  tfU*}h  KiifJ  XJiU  ,>(:!Oii  J  A  .diu^nJAl 

l^^M  J^iir  fey  Si*(Hrfipt*  #1)eASttf 

■^ifolwngWili^ifohaoioeaoo  leom  uia  I 
oM  t^iKM-deUf/d  .bedoji^iA  ^I 
Lus_  — pe„i«i4fMii»tqiiBMia  lo 


%2  _ 

lie  xBluoiii£q  oa  et 

.floitiozd 


His  ■^itilia    ml  I  TtV  t  It  e  1 J  Pip  I '?  rs ,  by  t  be  • 


hitAuc(]  1 


3  T hi-tr  !^aruo.  and  him 


d^trbtdq**  .barf  19V0UW  datifw  liraniin]  ^ 
4lg4  aiJf^oftf|Kltia<V'«trt|)p'd«iatdMsMi 

to  rhyme 


not  know  that  thej  fttsfrVtpeirtfhg'i^ 

b«Mi  yjra  ^t j^ \mi mmx% vii zif ortn Big .vlft 
thai;  tiiO  >lsi«  I  d(  ^  tfo«  Apfl^ipbery  ^  o£  «> 
circle  IB  jaiii  visible  fuiwi  Uii[fUi.t€im^ 
!^$1^#^%ao|^4#|j^rp  i8  4i»^^Jk*ia»»li' 
which  are  good  &^  far  ^ag J  .<faft  j ^*^.^^ 
There  is  certainly  one  very  curiouscaT 

HBiiUni&AiBiivAviAiliraKMWfcflidBHliMSiSiAltiff 
name  for  a  naturalist,  1^  #fii^  Fisk 
—from  Palestine.  ^^^ 

Bowles. — "  What !      Wirf^Wf  line 


lie  liatf  xb'ey  pleas^^'One'tuun^^ 
at  the  end  of  Rosooe's  pamphlet  I  own 


tefiuB  QuchnBt,  one  of  tE%iflMi|neflt     ' 
creatures  th^y^ret  (flMMlM  in  the 

bered  tbat  this  person  took  d^matt  in 

MMtfhl^  al<M'«^ttvwi£«hi^iMA|(I 
istic  meanness.  On  lum.  Mfh^^les 
»eveHjf«d  himH^ffl'fl  ffieCfiflbWing  Bpi- 
nted  lineii  : — 


.      Qgfi4li|l»lkil|r^C»e  would 

of  anffnr  things,  that  would.%»#4uiTe 

honour  of  knowing  Mr  OutfmSiL  I 
cannot  say  wttft^kifm^s  b  cl>r. 
rect.  I  own  I  am  not  inclined  to  think 

Of  the  man  who  has  projected  WNew 


BECIOOS 

lot  LdMrildawt(«qpB|oii4enP|oa^  ^ 
nqral  goodness  of  the  motiiWfWtoiose 
who  disagi4to|rf«KBm  ^mBe  tastes, 

or  to  refuse  mj    tnTjute  of  a[»f>]aiiae. 


I!'  a, 


with    &jj)vlr  ji  ttit^rL^OfKjii-    '    'fiSis     i; 
dtra/i  ^'1^  1 1  ]  i  stip  J 1  ri  lit  I  l4  i  ini  ]  J)  u  f  tli  e  c  ti- 
iftti^paH  of  rJ!  1.^,   that  he  thinks   U! 
i^kdjr  be  itj^plloaple  to  Tom  ^uVnpbell  A; 

.  f.^WSUi  .re*|>wt  to  ihp  ftut^Lur  o£  i^^ 

'  '^  It  ti4ii«M^  !><i  i^iirite  ^tlWt  Jt^  TlJ^ 
hkn;.^  .wim^  lit  fill  ^]lp^iM4B'0l«  rMsoMi' 

Bo  ■■•'.  .■  ^^.^    '   .  .Ns  ■■     -i  fi  ;  /IhiH  .^(   ob-^b 

.eahii  jpfcthekae,  lal  as  boog  aia  doiaw 
wnoeuoiijjo  ^iot  one  T^Iai&)i99  ai  oiodT 


Hble-Socdeijj  atidth#  S^i^tJicJi'oin^ 
nating  from  it,  are  dciinij  all  btet  tha 
w^rk*/ 'r/Tbti^  tLma^  a!}  the,  tiii$sfAT 
ftfies  sent  by  the  vftrjous  assocTitiDua, 
th ere ^  ja  mu'eli  In Apifi U so; ' tii u c.l?  «*« t 
irW6h^liiiAaiptcte<l  twil;  it  Is  impost ftite 
fw  t h Q i r  ijjjpst  cptliusifts* ic  f/i*jiids  , t^ 

admit,  thftt  mmh.  good,  both,  direct 
and  inoidet>|^J^^iaa,ren£]t^j^otii  their 
laboi^rs.  At  h&me^  they  haves  doue  the 
Cf?^f  ^;^  Wf  i:*e|^Wfi  A*  JftgS1^g.*ts,mj-^ 

hlftijij  soDitjtiTTieij.  This  1.  saj  n^t  in 
dji^pvag^siaiitk^  ibQ  i^urcl^  t^  ir  kiefi^ 
I  am  mot*t  conscientiously  tttjd^a^ous- 
1 J  attached,  but'  -ft-dn*  «&y  krt  o  wkd  ge 
of  humaii  ■  tiUii^  in  #«iietnl,  ^Mtffi 
di6%ti&i»:tQ  iltf  all  ^tr<  T&^  fbfeJW  ^ 
rtWi^ltitigr  &trt^  oWti '  ea:^e  ■^heo  tEeS 
is  no  particular  stin^ulua.lD  /e^^filk^  tts  to 
eiertioQ.  ..;:i:iTTi..,  .tt. 

What  iU  direct  adTaptages  have  been 

a!jttfed4rf%e^Wav^af '^^       mi 

irv^iiire  ;  inbfL   confttderattons  da    not 


And   ^  .ofliiaaUq  moil-   i*S  ^^.^IJ^ffl^i^J.r^W^tM^^rjct  ^idff 

1lffl8l^ffi^9M9«%mai!i&.S^       Tanlag<ss  bare  been  Bever4i..itt,  tlie 
enil  ^^HW      !  iad7f  '' — .aalwoS 


otw  Too^ninirtnivr 
.».^>,X«SftdOeiR^^i%f^ 

e;|S8BJsq  aau    .o&solq  x^iix  ^  itx  ai  J 
nwo  I  4oIdqm«q  a'eooao^  "^o  bna  odi  in 


first  place,  it  ,1^  ^fftmei,-!  greater 
k&t>islod^ti.  jrf  Wg^ggfr  than^Anjiilii^ 
strumcDt  which  we  ever  bad.  'fikjdugh 
itft  means: we  ^m  ■  aeqmihtcd  with  IM 
the  dialc^ct'i  of  our  Itidian  dettfiiilonaj 
;i[id  tilteilHidi  aWs  alT^tJed  w i  ft>  extend ' 
that  knowled^^;  (thanks  chifefaj  to  tha 


sxerUonja 


emtdi  ot 


JMkMtk  o>rtigi'MwyiAf»i'\o  JMSkMCA. 


i^i{il»MohiWi»»iHn  mimithtm  Im^MEM] 

pdetefl  fio iii^anyigttoi»lmbt>.  Our  aU- i 
^uaiut&noe  wftktbsiMbi^'il  Miotic  di^-^ 

let  he-  ^v7^:«^  nt,     "I,6Tjil9ti  "Vilt  ^^rl>lj 
fi Vp  t Hin I J It' . i  f  b TS  t/i (JuiCT t :  it fijV  C h i * r 
aifst,  1  (lu  jvvt  tliinli  ih^^rt  ^f*3  a  niaB  , 
iA/ErigU:Kl  wLd  3(ricAv  aiiji^iUig:  of  ilr 
fifty  yy?^  ftgi'-i  i  i*fi*iefit*n3  fi^mi 

thfU  Sit:  1^'Uiiatu ,  Jtiis^e^  kn^m  tiMtihi^^  t 

of  l»ogiia^?fe#,  i^»li  VftjH  fbat  'tWese  tir*^ 

at!  t*i6  *it)d!h^  VTr,<toi<  Aratar,  r^r|-[ 
diin;  icl  of  ilie  Bible,  for  wli ic  h',  »i;<^  j 

tte  spirit,,  it  li^  caJWi<>rtt,,    '  i 

of  ittf^MitJi  •lid  .jolit-o&^tb*'»»f   i)oim-[ 

aJl  of  them  Art  aih;u  moro  <;r  fesaf  t^^-^ 
o»t«d.    They  io  genoral  eatoj  obbot- 

^jriy  ftJ^^M  i>T]»&dvftBtagt2  en^ef  the  toTf^i' 
a|Miarie4  of  t^fr  Chtlrt'll  of  R^Ui^  m 
foraiM-  fc>»B«i — me^y  is  frniter  titnc*^ 

botiTid  to  tio  spLriti;i(i.l  chi^jf,.  a<iC'?rdMii} 
Ui  Tvhoh^  iijtQr4:4&,tbiiir  rt;p'>fi^  are  ta 
lie  Itjtrot^-  Of  Ui<j  fajafhoo4  ami  fwstv 
ifcx^^n .  oc£^^^iciiod  hy  '  th^  d^tii^r 

€Uisr*  ^1^  lb  j^labdiDg  pzo4>f.  The  dtucii^ 
uig  iAi«VMl«i  at  li«iB«-^t£ir  B^<«d>  1 

ant  ftkitrhave  f«rif«tteTf'  tbc^  mimft^i 

n»eiitinrf  what  tLcT  H&*«  seeti.  UnifcT 
ftn  infalHMp  rLurcTij  ^^very  report  tn'ust 
b^  siiioothtd  dowTi  H  an  iijiifM-yi  glosi 

parried— jve^d,  iiiay  flfliat  an  iiivs^* 

qyyijaLg,i;Li4>;4W  i^^JUMa^jg  ^f  a  oopatry  ? 
£  |k«y.  4«  «^iif}UnHn£  lin  t^  lidkNs 
wi^u  T  SftV^  tUtit  in  diat  itopaitliiont 
fli  avtmnalltt  A  ^uly  thay  ckd  bent  tivift 
willlaMMf  gluioe  ihAn  tboir  hfde  Rfi4 
muten  cai(ri%  a  jaur'f  obsenration  ; 


iractsy  from  common  flwmimowmi^^ 
!fybi»^eiNi  te  tdMMffiedtluMPQiiifiki 
IrtiftlH  lu^<#»  7«)i3MHk  tt4ii,dki<  «InI 

Mittti  IteftfaiK^ilfMt cilnQlI#o4fiMig  i» 
•lMlilll'ftl4t«>sei»d4llid«Mff.  ^fMiK>l» 


ito  aMitiMMk«MdftM<ioplMli«MM 
Bramins  1     The  poor'<toQ|liMi9M 

tliew   ay   TTJili'Il   0*  V.I  ■.  fT:       -v.,      :":;.''k, 

l>ru.s  0^ —  a  A  i  n  gii  hr  ft:  ofl  t  ■ ,  ^ 

W h o m  'Mr  J oH' ett  h'n^  j:*;! ^ '■  ■  ■  •  '  ■  i •? 
^e%  ata^  valuatlp:  Inforiiiai^Jii— iii 
kIjiJk'}^  ^.  JXpu^^e^  C^tLolIc  itpti^lolie  Yh 

la^  djctr  uiyGterktii  c«retfieDbe#  UI 

Oat)  H  ol  tf .  thft  tT  h^  i  mti  t  r<!  iaty  1^  t^At 

fitEiMk  TiotMnJ^  but  water  3  tKe  pas^^™ 
f^f  tbo  licentious  mah  irurc  ki  ^a,  nf|| 
tout    curbed.     ,  Various   C0DJ«£ 
wore  iUtt<4  by  tM  cottip*E*y 
^vn%  for  Uiii  aing'ukr  circuuv 
Ap^  4bcj  bt^an  gUMis^^mji;  ai  Ihe  j 

Tery  wise  obsenratioii)  iUmtavfH/y 


MMQ 


ymoM  oi-i^Aii^im^g^uk^ym^iHs^ 


9im 


iyirfM»l  iM*^M  <tota>rit 
if«%2?  ^fl*rd4«Maiteoiilfil|»i^iftl 


ilHMAlltt>aia^ll«iri»rMhiM|MMil  ftteM 
Ibt^OMlfmObailM^llMM  ^MiJIi^llMlIb 

jjgWtiniriiP^fcfllq  nocfTOTOo  moi^  ^8;t9iiTi 

maAin  hi  ill  IhMB  iifiafiilF  9uiM/tL 
h^mmmUtk  AlmirMt  iitiTaiJtffifliriMW  4lii^ 

"  Vety  wrtj  before  Buiiri&<!  we  j&qi  off, 
^■tLg^ii^^  to  q^ftdi    Acra    buiur^    niK>iip 

l^ould  ADt  be^ftisy.  Con  Ira  F)  to  tll6^i|■ 
bo\T  ti)  depaH  3,^  ourselves :  Ti^d 'l^paM 
#ah,  that  a*  iho  Puchtt  dxii^K  at  nbi.iii,hi^fl 

iTf  8*oHflr  ift  yMsnn]  %%M  Bo  6ui«r  ihi>  gfttc  of 
^poQikfcd  p«r^D«U7  to  the   i'mflh^^  kM 

Jimir  of  Pvirjourtitj-  wcp  tjp&Bt-  nearlj'  m 
dirkii':>-^,  ^vs^Jdc^t^PJ,  i\s  it  cioeitnid  Imx^j 
tlliong  (.ho  woiiiltJiius,  Wh  giiidt^J  arid 
khi  ut^^  b  ow^n  e  r,  with  in  t » It  h  t  s^ag*- 
tffjVkce^'^t  *Ii<^  ^^^L^i.  A1  iettgth  tile 
plwfc&Ant  lier*ii  i.v>Tiired  the  ekj  ;  and,  ii&t 

'QomiQB.DfU  the  ample  pliin  of  A<£r«,  Th« 
ickgiun  Mid  Jof4jr  HiluaT^  ol  th«  cky  ^p* 


to  itc  eiwl  fuuuijjif  cTiiHirloniW^^  kilajwl^ 

V'iTt?  ^>f  ^haroii,  w^iiish  J  [(jt*  to  the  ktoytk 
pf  it.  In  th^  Loriii/jn  oq  i\)^  IdH,  the  fttt* 

nt^ry;  n  hu*  fies  ^sti  tin?  road  to  ITayArci**:^ 

tl^e  wMigt)^  or  PWftUifi^,  iiim  Mi  m*<- 

tim  ^4mp  qf  Lfbauoit  ^  miitjhbc^Te  iw  va«  r 

tijc  jnoAiWrfi  i  n  411  d  cjjZ  cr^id  on  tli  e ,  pltm^  to 

to  wj  ftjelifig^,  iu  .-iir^'ijjg:ifiviJunto  ttf^, 

or  Wfju-Ii  thtj  WMrd>  aix\  ;;,vnV^-  i;j/r(Viif^^ 


-loqao  70 [as  liJiaaa^  ni  jsdT    .hf>Hs> 

titffuejioatfrnia ulijcli  L^atjigbt  pivkiUjl^ 
be  Uuit  -th(^[u?ii  of.UiU  pbic^  tiude«Lv«Hf^ 

2^,)  1^>tin  vfiiii: ;  uu  rorA  ^ApUjd  Co  tciol^, 
aa  olject  Appears,  At  jibt!  fooMfiW 
^n  ia  awiodtesi,  ftiiiiple  ilmu^  mrvoun^^ 
hy  lo^  hifU,  TQMhiti^,  iiilc^gtb,  d  early  * 
Irtll*  ;  ill  bmid tJi , nca nh^r  \  t  v ^  a  &  a n d rod 
atid  fin  J  j4rd*j  but  fiiHU^  Qti;nb#| 
four  biiiidrod  jAnU.  On  ihh  pIMit  ther^ 
aw  a  Jaw  lilii^eHtwu*  j^nfl  ftg^^t  i**e** ;  gwf. 
fici«iitj«r  mtii«r  it^an^^Jr  ffirffidoni/ f« 
malcetUiihpotpictaiieMqtw,  fFbenfolioiBi 
a  FftrMHi,  wHch  gttAut^Wj  jtrre w*  deeper 

oqtuLbcT  mile,  >'ou£tid  j-ouipsalfiu  miua^ 
menae  i^hoAm,  h  ith  iiU^  jvck^  o»«iih« 
side,  from  whcQcv^  ywi  lelwld*  a*  it  YiG^t 
licnwitli  Vdiir  fiL^et,  ao^  i:>«f<jre  >ti^y,  tii© 
nrjltle  plum  of  Edracloii.  'NoLbiug  can  bit 
filler  til  an  the  apparently  jmnioa^rabtte 
ptTjapoet  of  tliiji  |»liiln,  iKAjnded  io  ti^ 
w<nith  V^l**^n'^"^*n^tti^  rt^ftsinlaria,  TftI 
ekvatkm  ofrire  hftkoii^bi(*hiho6p«Jli^ 
tof  fitAzubi  in  tkk  ravjntj,  is  v^ry  gveiib* 
flfid  t^-  v^o2«  sicviiii  i^hoo  tro  nsw  % 
Mai  «|Q|lif4^ui.  ■  tt«j  mfltt  rwii^mwifiiwa^ 


«M 


i&ft  Mtfi  «r.VkU!flifiiQa/4^  >o».bfM. 


[(< 


U  aiof  a  the  roGk  tc^  wbi^^h  the  oipn  of 
Jfii/jiretii  ^.ta  &inipo^edtuhavvcQ[uliicted 
fln^  Lord^  for  the  t'Lir]*^-"^^  '-'^  Uirowhi^ 
m  m  tl  oim  ^  W  [  Ih  t  h  e  Teiiiftm  i^nt  i  li^  o  u  r 
aandi,  *e  rtid?:it'Oar  to  cianiihq  the 
proLftbiUiit- nl  the  ftpot,  and  I  t^t^fc^i^ 
th^^  is  T  J  n  ( h  i !  I  «r  i  ii  II  which  '•  e  1  d  t<>*  a 
fter^iplc  (if  iiicreiiutity  InTDY  mind.  Th« 
rock  hti-i-  io|>(^rt*ein}kiilar  foiabnutfiftf 
fe^jlp^uvSi  whlth  .ipcice  it  woijld^l>e  eiwy 

i^i^ik  ^q.»*fi.*'W#A^.|,  wdilii^  piri*U< 

m,  ™^ ,!?»  %  jff j-jiJ^i^H  ^"^fp^*  w*Pt'^ 

feSP^d  floiJ4{J9iqi9iai  auoitxsb  £  flodw 
(ivdmBlt  ipiriii  bU.thia  holm  "^^  i^* 

Bj^Jrqm^hj;  sqir;  ^vhllii  thPMruplolrifjja 
fir  ^E  n  c  c  t!i  Lk  I  IS ,  \v  ]|  L  f  i'l  n  r\  t «  ruUj^  i>pr  U  ^..is'  up 
mini  iha  itiiin?  ar-iunil  nit^  j-iddv*!  imvdi 
Cfe  rif  y  c  iij  *  i;\in  ^'  n  t .  A  I,  a  g  f  i.-  at  ^  t  h  tai  ice 
t6^!*e  Tlni^li,  ^a«lhe  T\[Oi[ntaInrni!*hor!' 
pm ;  oh"  the  e^i  in  tii  i  t  c^  i\h  i  <?h  si Qfrdis^J  M i 
|<i*i*nin^  M^il^li  It*  ni*hle  ^aEtl^  ;*  It  ift  h6V 
ma  m-tiba^ly  «^  jipeHtd '  tii<'i  i:  o  eit  <  Bsrt  ietffi 
^a  ihi&  fipot %a. .ihiajc)-et  itifi  dire(**iKibo 
Mknt^#  of  hirdUeipW  toiir  iFhcifthe 
b4^  a  c^f y  Updt  ^HtlifHukiUcmtwQi  ht  hid: 
fpj^it  iafuil  in  vit^w'  frgki  t>€  |Mouii*,qC 
tliu  Hc'H(iuu!L%  \i,^  wtll  a^fn:nii  Uii^  plate  ; 
and,  hidi..il,  Mi.iiM  i<f  ^omiD**nd  all  tliQ 
CO  lan  t  r }  e  l'  u  [  n  t  t .  ^  a.  cirat  c  x te  ru .  V  ic  w; 
baif  dt  a  ^'iLinco  the  niftrgiri<irthifi*^ito£lfc 
lake,  on  \hK  ci[»iK>FUte,Ai"  eiptern  ilil'^^m 
ej^  rents  on  ih«  inhbkpitJtljfl?^Jiilt!&  of 
the  a)id»^efl*M/lnh^9f>iUbM4#H!hffi'8^t 
fortn^t  gaidfe/Afto*- » l(vn|^  rfl«»ee^\>^^*«U 
Tiiii^  Wy  AM«ntdon  directed  thait  tcsvv,  lie- 
gi  Ilk  a  .ip^n  g  ( jde  about,  ithc!  d  au  gern  iif  that 
|aJ^  Afaie  uii;U|U9d  aQd<i«v^g«  eimnut^i! 
of;  tii«  jnyiwiiumtt^r^  wwliHi^  C3(t|i^jpfe. 
fciaMrd  ot  Aitvnipui  tfl  V  i  Kit  them;  fpw, 
tf^vctltiM,  iu  Un*  wuture  there  ^  bet  b4»' 
ing  Uisii  hi«'a*^count  ijs  not  veQ-poii^t^nial 
to  my  foeiingti  at  tbfa  moiutikfj  he  lias 
dropt  hit  aiory.  Close  above  my  head, 
101  Arab  is  come  to  spread  upon  the 
ruinshis  tattered  clothes,  which  hehasjust 
washed  in  the  lake,  that  they  may  dry  in 
the  sun;  and  atadistance  just  perceivable, 
iji  another  indolent  peasaaiMliiUUiriUtf  Uy 
the  water's  edge,  and  singing  at  intervals 
a  poor  Arab  song,  which,  though  not 
"  most  musical,'*  has,  nevertheless,  the 
charm  of  being ''  most  meUncholy."  Yet 
that  which  awakens  the  tenderest  emo* 
tions  ou  viewing  such  a  scene  as  this^  ii^ 


so  i^t^n  pa*H4«d  tiiii  i\a^  \ sod iKiTtr  pto*t 
fd  wiUiout>j^vij^g,  t*5*;  ia#  »ord^,AiMi 
s^ctujii  s^ ,  ^opi  e  iii^  i^  g J  i#l  P  f  i*  i  a  .,  4*  ^'iM 
f-isjdouj  and  lovi^,  iU^x,  t^c,  Ui  Uiig 
noSjfhbcuirhoiid,  ' wn^-A  '.'f  X\i^  ^J^ishtr 
vP ork s  *(r e r e  d ' j t l e  :  .l 1 1 ■. [  in  ■  j i. j :  d liJ I v  r^U- 
g-iqiM  Bcrvk^es  wu  \virt  read,  i^kh  the 
mo!^  iht^h*  inteti*<l,  tln^ie  f^t*>3igW  lif 
the  Oos|i*Ifr  whjt^h  tiifw  W those t^i^ftyftrf 
iicfw«ver  untertali  Itftller  t^ffitidrtfitfl 
gBtijEftiip  h  kal  n  0  tiue*  in  my  -hh,  3^90  i  Hm 
do^i  iot^r^pU  frivr  Wyg^nDiftlnuLitinB 

M,  £i|biir,  U  lh«i  h*^  |j^  ,-94jJ*#^^  ^M 
diinj^ud  LonH,  aa  1  ^b  o\4  Ulj  pj^e,  ^t^efi^JM 
t  Kact  I^v  tti  c  die  of  liic  J  :?J  p  o  t  AT&I  Wi,  alio  a| 

twgLity  mUusiii  l^ii^thj^tuchi?  ia  Tirca^it!^, 

and  ffxi  v  i  n  rkfjiliiifi/r'^.'  [ijh'h  1 1  L'lf  ''[es.,u| 
tytedlhV  S'r-.ri>\-^f  y.€:h<.'<'!rt',  tVfi'm  ^W^ 
fti|^  tht'  i  r  1 1  ei  >,  i  o  h  t'  c  0  ij  1 L*  ph  n'?<  ^fmf0 
U^i^  he  pivacft^  t^r  th*  mntfitu-iMi 
«roii'di»f  to  >tUW  uitieT^»  iKlif^,  hmj**w 
putl  i  Uff  *itf  a  I  itlle  from*  th  (^  iJhj& J^  hi  '■  6P 

rk]ii,  i^wi  it^avrc  Wefi  ^  ti^  y^^  ,tF 
I'Sieru,  iu.lUe  Jitiddlii  uf'tVij:  J^ 
trvm  iUi>  >:Ldg  tu^vatd  Bcthsaida  ai^ 
pij r nju J  ni J  t L c  {1  j sc  i p  1  fin  t^' e re  iiiTriif Jl 
at  i-ecing  Je^n^  ^alk  upon  th&  Watur-y 
ifUn  lU  [?cutJr  irphrteaca'TliG-iiiukiril' 
fiiitli'oT  Pefteti-ftiicte  He  «iitf  loYtftlT 
witidft' afid  Si»iiU#6V  ^Peuiae  r  Ik?  »*tm  >!  t^ 
atud  the*tt^«Ai  ttirdQitif^Milkb  iiOHv^rtliff 
uponj  thib  aaf&QD  i£  ihs  ii&r^  kuhkci  £ti  1  k< 

*fti4fCTO=4x(.^aftDfeoiiiK  ?uJiT--8Uoiq£ni 
8i  ,biqio^  Y/od  loiJ^m  on  ,ooi;ti?nf^iJini 
-diSQiaf  w^btBmdiMi^imtffdtmkikm 

8txiioiivdl>Vlb|RSQgld%M^g«Hodi  of  fmM 
tec|Mi4l^u9fefatakbslib^b3qi«9^ 
human  fatMi^l^4i^flr]P{ifaiMr  )»liinH» 
iiitellecL  while..thinkin^n  ^ 

wrbdlaiyseeiMy]««  tU4  oimtlihiM^ 
vifidvr  AMiitnd  esMdw  vodb^Mk  }mv 
l^ftdlQM(tm'^gUklf^pio8lof«dHcMM^ 

teighUtAaf  fiEdiHdcttfr  |i4r|^abodis[ 
on  a  journey  which  gave*origin  to  a 
nation,  slept  in  the  open  air;  pillowed 
upon  a  stone  in  Bethel,  and  saw 


"  Angelsascending  and  descending,  baiids 
Of  guardians  bright,  when  he  from  Bsau 

fled. 
To  Padan-Aram,  in  the  field  of  Lnx,*^ 

dreaming  by  night  under  the  open  aky 


Mlj] 


JAk.ftoit^\£«Mr«l^«^  io^  m^ 


to^€aji'"of  tut^utiuou^  doft^lflp^t^  Miff 
^^bi^r^iife  jit  ^I^Ml^;  when  every 
^it»  3 TT^^  i\Ti kiix  hW  <f ^  n  V  r  n e  im ij 
fig-Cre07Tf<^  Mi^«^J3  crf  1>c)r<lur  a^n^  iiifccs- 

pWni^  %bci  d^fteti  I bt^  armies  i>f  ihit 
HiT  i  Qjr  iSud^^  to.  tiiesfildnHaiifDf  \A'j]is* 
itton,>aud  bu  itrUdom  mui  (kmet^,  ^hich 

flite  wreck  -oiF  that  splpfifl^jti^  itTid  st^T 
fclWili*,  IliV.^^Jri^  tic  woeks  ^liich 
fejifWiefV'biiiiind^  but  io  the  (M^A 
^ ^^r  w i(^ti  thiili  tional ,  re yc r^ nee  i i u s 

i^oyjtftg.ia  ^ijihjfjqtiop  tbe,  gfttiii  ^f  tUi^ 
tir^;  •  rllf»6*e  4|rf  subjeci*  gf .  roti^ctiwij  | 
HmtjiA^  p?«i^oii>o  -fjurlbBr  dowAjlbow 
wOTidca^ully  iktkib  njope  f*r!deep  my^ 
■i  agi  u  UipUG  oiixid  S  ^  H  t^iii!  -#  e  muili  t  hi  17k 
if'th0'F^UB<4*rt»f'OTif  fsjthi  his  ij^r, 
k**j  AbtioM,  hii  diJrt*^n*syfatid  theimi 
f  f  eJb  Ui:^t  tt^i*y  hny  e  liiildis'  0  B  a  I  f  th'd 
opi  Ti i n fis  an fl  bibit^  of  til ^  Wa rl/f .  I! 
wjiijil  bii  iof)  Tong  wer^i  t  uh  fallow  up 
t!ic  thgii^bts  lieyce  ftriiiu^  j  biit  ere  I 
dj:jo  uiy  rmijM^il  gftllery  of  fucturtssj 
wWt  bciajclr  iVf^eif^  Vi^lcU  is  poft  thriln 
LtiJ  bj  iii^a  Steg&.of  jeffutalam  undtir 
Til«v(^be  d^lsigkt  ot  m^inkiud,  AH  ba 

impiotts-^Tltus  Nare^(ldKig,)U^ar^lii^ 
imaginatioo,  no  matter  how  torpid,  is 

tall  BMHtilniA^iiMgmfiwit  attotady 
fti4  Hi  theik^atfititi^imf^IbvllniiilB 

«Bniti4  MBiAptito'fin^il^iMfli  ni^rnud 
Tl^i. ddi. a<kun(iaidi,.9liriw  JpplMiii 

«*<faAto^iri<rtlnetihetolM€iMitoi<iiiga 
Tkfttediamie  ^  tepridfe^igrnBibefarw 
ai4  tjMAiAm  wfciubB  finfe^U^  iriuiv 

4t   oi  nigifo  ovji^  doid/#  ^ornuo^  «  no 

bswoHiq  ,iwi  n^qo  adi  ni  jqsfe  ,floiiBn 

wflB  <biiJi  ^fddJoS  ni  ooola  a  aoqu 


«bflfid»^nibneog^Dbf)flA^nibn50*<f>?r9^nA** 

'\xoJ  lo  bloU  ddi  ni  4xn£iA-flflbB*I  oT 
l^ia  fl9qo  edi  labai;  id;gia  ^d  saiax/saib 


KTrjlij^h'riViiyj.m'thc  Hi-M  ■  :!ij-t  tirM 
the  h 0 u b g  r  of  0 u r  a ■  ra  r j  1 1  \'  i^  ^  <  u  g't 
more  ijtgiially  suppdrtfid^u  tUe  height* 

^td^utnf  Attfi^ttiAjiigBB|dtol^,dMia  J&IH 

qp4B>ndtfoii«bM^.ao(EM^4wi<lvo^^l^ 

gi«Mim>W'^o<fHftim0<'H 

divine."    Athens  had  sunk  intl 

ten  insignificance,  when  Richard  and 

when  a  dextrous  interpretation  efWi 

doctrine  preached  hen^^  p>ut  it  for  &  a^ 
quad  tiliMriiitQ  her  buidfl  e  lofidifrbiii 
i  t  a  id€ond  tii  n«y  and  f^r  @f  e v,  ivh  e^il 
th^«fe '  dwjtrine*/  pier^Jrag-  thu  mist  &f 
^Arkn^s^  BjTfeaJ  H found  them,  rr^t^ 
b&ttcr  iiiider^tftoi].  And  then  by  tf 
sitfi n Ji ti jf  tn j rn e ]  u — I  k n 0  nr  u ' j t  wh^t 
^^e  any  hody  can  criU  It^we  have  tb!| 
lindiuubtinl  dc^cuiMliint4  of.  tlic  v^r^y 
peo  pi  c  wh<^  onc^  1^  el(fli ;  th  w  e  imutry,  ^t|b% 
T€  prGE«^  t  ati  v«ti  id  t  ho  K  ouii£  of  t>ay ia^ 
of  the  iprUitiL^  'if  >i|rhri,iu]^  t^ve  if>rd^^ 
Itbec^ars  of  LebfeLUoi^  ihc  .^hicftttiriM 
of  ;Siaaf  mitigliu^-  oAikjidJstiaei  inuvij 
atti«ti^  "US.  Id  baif  {itriliite;  i  dooWk^^  h^ 

easts,  ft«^%Afer«%#^  B^;iH)J^'ifiM 
T3  i  ?bi  i^  i:  01  It  Fi  frt  s^  cmM  >*  W!  Vli  jv^  \^^ 

lists,  our  Rug  Fuirs  with  offl-cldthel^ 
med^  aUi.I  uur  Sk^ck  Kxchaivge    vvitl^' 

Tu  ratunj  t'^  Mr  Ji^^jfoUljii  book  :-r^ 
hs  dye  hundred  p!|ge^  m\g)^.  bo»que^i 
liid  iijti>  oviH  hutitirud  ;  hut  tbey  *(jul4 
he    very  iuCcc-estin^.     If   I    had'  .the 

m  very  h  kid  ty  |h«t'  thi>  pn,?  t«i  Wliittlii 
sbmid  6uptir^&  fli^  ehte  i^*ty  ^of^Ji 
#hich  f<:jtif)4'  it  f^ou*  ir^  'the  c?j^a  rf 

»b£9d  ^rn  ovocfe  o^oI'J  .-{loifl  «id  iqoib 
sdl  noqii  b/isnqfl  ol  omoo  si  dsiA  as 
J«tiLRcd9driofdw,«od)olDb9i9*ifiJ8id8fliin 
ni  '^ib  ^Bfn  '^9di  ifidt  ,9>IbI  odi  ni  bsdaaw 
,ofdB7ioDi9q  J«jri[.9oa«JaibB)«  bnis  :nua9di 
-npf-gimwmf887lCM«oq  inolobfli  TjdJon*  81 
slBvia^ni  iR  ^ni^^riie  baa  .o-^bo  a'loiBW  &di 
ioa  d^uodi  «doidw  .^^iioa  dsnk  looq  a 
adi  ,889l9dJiov9fl  ,8i5d  '\liioUuai  Uoai " 
isY  *'.x'odoiiBbai.tHOfli*'3ai'jdlo  miBda 
•oai9  laaidbaoi  odi  endiBWB  doidvf  i^di 
ai  ,aidi  as  9n»98  e  doud  ^gaiwoi?  no  aaoii 


3TT—  —  #**»*««riirS!tii2M^      -^2        ^*^'i'  V  *<^  '"rase  6f  1  frt,B«l 

"n*  *  quirt  ^7*«*h,  si.i«;;5  th»rs 

«f  flin,  wbfct  stored  lio«  Lu«k  u«S 

tUN.  of    fais  Mgoft  ,b^  :wi-tJie.?C2; 

h.  HAT  gj  Wj,  but,  from  « ^j^  j^  bfa 

'«d  now,  frsft  ^ti^kmJ"Hdctt1l 

0- 


-TtHUmiihI^iiiI  ^i<^>^^. 


iMMtirtMnll.  Daring  tba  dliiMr  he  «* /9ir,  he  is  »  MeHMcHsl,  bat  his  Me- 
ptid  Cbo  omflh  attontiMi  t*jlkt  4iitei*i7ilh»li«DM»-#(mn^  apoo  good  prinoi* 
lo  UXk  maeh.    A  plate  of  lobsters     pies,  a  fernd  inmgination,  and  an  o^ 

'  iDMieqMa4lqSrMbebi»«lB<Mliid|^Ml- 
4M^  MdiolMdilkB  oi  JfofQ  VMHIIfc 
M»i^1ii  Wax  Mk^ol^lKMB^poUiiio^ 
<iibonftiiki^  wiitkjaoAliifMM#Wii*j(to 
iMti|fiffflrliMtMu»i  fmolt^AbaM* 

iiMiBbh*^ih«»d9finia  tte»eiitfaii4a> 
iaitttflHfe4fitil<)XMBMlrowXlM^ 
dMyiOjMtk^iiMlfMlrlMali^iil^ 
iiftdU  diMxAfoflJiieHb^  ifoiv  ouvifiilg 
(9«Mi44fififtfi>lliede  (Ptetfwitof  tbMi 
4M|iM!f  imidaaaai  nWbihicliiffslfi* 
-oaaimainfirobia)  oAKxrWilUlsn^deiQai 
iltoai(Mfai^tifcaalyelfcgt<iijid'^^^ 

fttld,bA^V)hW^oas|FaMoriii[ 


i«KbiMiiMdMb«ftk^  Aim  M  itto  etok 
•Mil  U^totoamltrtftt  AiallM^ioirlil. 
LwMdJjMtabld^iilail 
A«  iiki«kril#feMw4^4t^iNt  kid 
aibiiMkiAi0  MwnnRlftQL^Mi'Mrgo* 
slinila«iii«iiliy4d,«id  ll)o^  iibiw 
Jtatlitia«9r,dfcatfte«Dii  «&M»  fffof^ 
JOMM^cdillUfSiilisM^  i>xi>iite|i*ti»lQr 
,irilptf%UMMMNnibM4iPjthi^ 
fMM|Vliiian4fff«cMiyl^ifcMloia«bi- 
^PAg/ilhMiI  WitOOliMMhicAifrllriaas 
<i»t<iigfllfiteiftttlMrtt^  liliiqtli^ 


4MiMliQtf4ii^iirtiliK,MMi4v)iiMa(- 
4lf>srid^MJ9ri%»to  qfrikMfl,  .ItoMftiatf- 

i  b^  >MtaiMiali«Mm«ii 
liirt,  #]>dka(>knftfa0ira4TMt 

4MiMlMapMrilAAiip7NM«r9«rptf9»- 
Ani#f  ^MMuioaB  jfi-JliB  lifi)aiiMei> 
.ti^,  niid'  vMOQ^Jitt  tQ«beiivadBnto«4» 

llwit  It  was  ft  pUc*  of  a«tiB^4  In  hb 
fffUliioAf  ^^^^  wne;  fr  iiiQpllcit;^,  nj  com^ 

pilJiat  wbidif  I  y&s  pQt  pidtp^i^ 
j^tHt^y  ,were^  ib«.  letHioiijala  ^  a 

pa^e4Sg4.  Wc  caLk^io  fUmt  laan  wbi) 
^d^f'QUrcKi  Wa0(]itfr9  ciB«'«^c«l  karri- 
ffig  b4^  til  li£«^-*htf  iai4  U^Ht  cb^  fuult; 
Ibej  Ulirayd  cOQiLaiU-e^  ^4M:  fcoov^i^i^ 

^i^N'di^  ivf  Latia  on  Cikr«^  itfigii^  with  u 
iJfi^^fei  aocout,  «kii9a  good  sohola^s 
irottid  |fr<iBdujic<jlbem  in  Ul(i  oHiuary 
^fffl^,.   Some  ime  nnksui  vrhu  w%i  i^ 

iU  offt5Pe4  to  li&lp  <it*e  of  Ih^  iMTfcy  to 
j|uao  gFftft9,>a&  wioHld  Etiftpub  it  ii{><m 
J|1|^M«M  till  b«  (^Ue^  it  i^5  Its  ti«tf)«( 

^?^?*t  w*rd — if  J(tt4  liMid  caUed  it 
aapaiHgii*,  joa  iboiuHl  nfH  iint^  bad 
||!»y;'  I  u^d  bim  tUf  I  b»d  iaial^Aiaen 
^  f  tDtitnaaA  wbtm  h«'|>[tcid.  kflew,  but 
wh^jtohflhiad  aol»a<3afc«|icv«Bal,yeof«, 
T^a  it6*.  Mr  *-^— J  rfrcto*  ^i.i^ — v 
i/*#nf,  ^AioosltmceHtntmatirand 


.ft&tepaswatily  afediBaardtiivifeldingadii 

.Mi&l^kiBitba  &bM»niiiiiiM9rVillli 
te  lMkteilitAMli4ab(»l(flfaiiilMiA  laid, 
.ftffbi^'MilkimrifeenlnMirdiDaQigwfdii 

-liBBBI^IafcMaqqabUquB  Aifcil  Jgiyjii  ioiBl 
slAnioi^Uitr  llbarfiMMoarlrfgjp^MiMr 
Mvn^iiMiil  hgwafairfidbddia-ugiliaieal 
ai»lirilcM«ogg**feg|i>  JhnpigiitiTall 
citf  BfAiafi  uib  (^itda  jf  finAiiaouiapiria* 
utolb  «biii#enQ«  |nadbga|ning(iA,siri 
-jftewfitaetet  si^bfa^wttv^  tWjhoto 
^ilfMOivilpr^d  laiftrdoiifl  B*^iiik 
3tiiai#iHlHffalMI  llM^^iilBi^ltf- 

^dM  ifcaitij  aiiiflea<vaiidi(^AalrfiMd 
(MglMidi  atetfnjjfud^dfonter  tf  dm* 
dnfigMa^dbg^ldomofflSaAlkBdYttboiil 
-tbettegM  oast  /oilnagiotbdHJpaifca- 

.HJSas^dMi^^iii  viMk  JdaasaOklisidi 
mmllneiM  tmAriMldhmtA^iv  uwk  as 
insnawntnag  da  iiDnoisiiiiflqMMieginiaB 
ftifa^lil  tioromMllMilbMdiiia/dB^  iU 
dtmm  wftwbi,ifiai  ibbtriimineJiama. 
JihMpUBkiA  t^^kis^Mi9*Big«tob. 
i)dia^]fdlda«MilK^tti«/ifa|Nio^]3iaM)ftirf. 
smt^tMgbcB^kmBi  ftaiBc|wnsi|^nTfldp 
stJto^^blftiiMileA^riHMgKft  MMk 
8#al,rrWart^ia^tanHiUate  ^eabisnlml 
■^Mbitfittyia^aadW^te  ifMAgbofaosiao 
iHHiWTbiaa  lOglh  grloi^fiioasfiwfaWIMd 
>alM9i%  buftiditeita/spMi^aalafldlf 
BMtfMlle^bf^bldb^  IbdBiih*  *foi^i^ 
alhwigwbaiaiwtJtaiffcieaayifadgaadie 
-ItatyJbiiepb^pebmiaJIMtdtfBaSrHt 
•MMhtaM  fwia^ii|ial1ifMw'agirf  tJrtHi, 
oAil  jdfo6l|atiN«%illk«ii  drii»d*taiy 


9k 


TmJt^^9ii*if^Bif*Mgi 


[ttn 


m 


%Jfljv&,  but  ei>uiil  rwvi*r  j?**tj{^i<OitiHflt 
^*aww  A;^>iwi  ^hmi.  ^,Q*w  w|*o  MrPusJfii 

$nd.  ,Wr  in—TTTi; *i  I ^oiRW,, wnii^r^^ 
With  ih&i^^^uti\m^  M  ftVP^ftrfi4  m ' 
i^rm  5  0^  a  pti  uji w^y  fii|  ■  t t«®>.  rd ; .  ^»<1 ;  >*^ 

e»si*^d  ^iiti,i^vi*i(ijy(t  do  y\q^i  ^^iiiipni 

t^,  d ri» ^3  ft  f  jvr t i ug,  gj  as^a  wi th,  to oJ,  la  u4 

t^  ^  t^  jt^j^ptl  -glsw^i  i^oci^bly,  lir^t^ 
%th4r«,  tiiap :ixrk»ifi  aiwi  then  si^e  t*) 
ald£,orj,ii&  h^  c^\kd.  it^  bo^Hi-W*^ 
it  fpuf^j^rii*^  j^fiS  fur  thej  [uurei: 
i^etragftio.  ,iS<fiing.  that  iie,  J8fa|  |«^,. 

tbv^t  altbijttgi  they  iwe  i(eri?ticfl^  y^rt*: 
tLiMlft  it  i*  jw^iWn  thflj  niay.,W  l^y^j 
*'[  V^fifc  tii  r,"  ^4  iier  ad  J  i*i  g ;  i  with  *£,  ^ 

mj  ■  He^  tbaMflit,thab  aniau>  happi- 
j^B  iffaifjocuiie  inpi^optwfticjB  U>  the 
a^all  Bi-uu)bar  of  "Upa  wi^ot«»  and  j^idi! 
tS^i  Edl  bi»  ^if q  tiii*«>  it .  fiftd  b«etx  bip 
olyoet  ^  iirei^out  tbe;(nwl.feiplicatiow  qi 
tb^m  in  bini^clf..  .Soipft  4?ae  ^li  to 
b^m»  ';  Then,  fcir,ij^ut  miT^t^i>i,hi^^ 

Ifq  rr.    ' '  Npj  pr ,  ^^'iV  a<^riit  is,  n^ .  ^ 

a  popWt  f**"^  ^^^^  ofiiG*.o^,)Pxeadii©r  t^J , 

l^ftj^ftd  .ft^dr  elo*itt?Bt  9MW  of;  (>^^ 
c4tl^'3ati  b^u  ^Itictcd,  ^m4  .th«  pttUp 

one  Qr,tj(f-iP  \o^mrr  r^^rr"  I  flW,T^»T 
anidJou  bud  ogbridaiaO   ,iiH  "      "td* 


bi^ddttf1ft|fMJ»itt^lMafl^fflAlfc»il% 

tWed  J>*i^"ii^  lieapda  fcentuOi  .,wito^: 

iiiU?hriqti^fle4e4  it**:  \»^y* .  wkw^^iar  h^\ 
itftf,,ht#f4  dktiii^^^  ;,  iwidiwhfttt  .Wld^i 
tak^^b^ji  M<\  :  bi-v  >ftid*  t'-l.  j?roJtcbed  ale 
Bt,P#a4iU€D(lj.  |.bi^ee,ii[iMe>iB  inj  liioi^) 

t  b^ ;  fl^  t  il  U14 1  my  VQM4    «ift»  :^^aK^   t^fS 

a^^*cSttiit5  ^foriTWitVfl|.««Terjb#fifu 

eiWT^  f  tyfMt^v^?  mm .  ^^i^  ii^Q  I  '^^ 
E^rt,bittiwl£j}  ^U|i^m»^  M^  *«^  jl*^ 

^titttt^CT  U ,  ff a?  0|ii«| jpr  'J^W^  jjmn  ]  af tftTu 
th^.Jlnt^«iQ>r>d}i|t£8^tpQt)  olittif.'^Q  ]HHj 
rwd^  ii*.  ^  *iiUr*[*,  .pai*jii»g  tbrouiUi 
\yi^r  w  i  ck  i  Ivinw  0  a  fr  WUf l  i  of  ■  f ^  cja^ut^ 
aad  hjivini,'^  oceiViiipu  0  ipmida^^^j  Ql<i 

rnqrapflg  inidp^'tfig  Di?^  ;tfl,;htirT%t4frqi 
cftljl  ^n,i^ii%  ,llubJ9  ^r/ra^|i  si^i4  ^^lilMMi 
bo  \m.  g^  a^.  vto  \V  aiiitii>k}'  ^  i  «**^  i-  * 

pi6^ir»g,of,tliP  BibW  SpQifl*J^M^  ."W»j(% 
aHd^^X^i#pd*^4roTe^  Jbact'jta  !fl!w*r 

taw^Wli  mU*;  M  quitt^>¥*. flk««*q 
mgf  ai^  bafii  ^u^^  ;tf^  t^,^l«>t«lj*4 

094 ,  |b«T«,  in  a  lijtU&  m^^^  /pad<M|II' 
i  [ipurwjA  tjtfP  t»ttv«lop¥fi  r  iti  ^loidi 
of  ,flt»p^a  ;,^li».,skia  of  jfaifl^fa^*;  npu 
p»rijiitlj    bipg^^d  itsf,  hlfr  fm¥OttJ^t% 

pajr<3liuiea|,  liiap  iiVe.tlie  pompl#iii«« 
of  a  liwt>g,tpfto.  ,,JLiS|giejij<&jf,i4ilij 
b<?fDr^  waiS  fltill  tdiiHWer.  novr  ;  ,ftudi^ 
thought  .that  Jhc  bad  ag#d.>fa|it  ti*W»b 


ow  iarfn^  ujterijlftiif  ,1  ,\Y#rT-(fisr  |b>$ 
riqg  ,  Uipi;cv»vwsifttion,  ,  .my  ,,fri*|wi|f 

Eomec  of  mif>p3'  h^  knoifpi  h^  lpQS«^ 
tbfW^  p^jself,  had  fDler^d  the  FOo<B)mj 
watoli  hta;^  ^w  F«ihi|d.he«;iL  ttMu 
ing,,iiim  ,^Fs^.iq',th!|i  parwoageyiMWif 

*'-."i;e^i  I  f^en*  JrO  the  Piet?Uog  i^^m 
wj/  WKf^f  ni,t9.it;'  We  begged, hira  t* 
cj)ui§  ai^4;di|i(3  with  us  iM*  our  bata]ij 
Ai.,^[||t  tic»r^^fu%d>  ii^patiiig  that  iPtr 
itbotild  g^  ftnd  iUna  mik  bjm  i>ut«iti 
heing  told  that  Qnrpartj  wa#  to^ l^i^. 
aodi^bftt  tb*  smaller  one  cfiightifO  W^ 
the  Tiiit  to  Itiie  Wget,  ht  c^jiueawfl 
qa  caB|%  ta  1*^6  ,^9iel  J|ftli#i^fe?jir  bfrJ 
^nldi^j^'s^IfioJCfT  b&i*Ioi»7«d  bii«?tli 


^ll»^in»i  tkiMf,  iW  itiiDg^  hh  boat 
and  tii^#}^  iii  the  (rttrriag*.  Hise*»ahgfr 
ofiidrt^  "bid improved  UifflppfeaTaii^ej 

e^^i!**!M  tltm  ;  i*od '  Jiftc-g*tSivf  Ke'  ftp-' 
Ift!dra4 'fes4  ti  1  Ifer^J  tba il  h<  liad  in  iIj & 

ftttiuifuM  ^  Ullied  mbti}^  nhd  ^  ikfa  nVote 
hf^ttu t'tkiUt  Oft  th *  fM'tncir  •  ^>c€kftk>Jn  j 

of  -  hi  *{  001  iVetiBAl  'mty\  ^  H^  ^i  *4 !  he  bmi 
lon^  left  6ft  afW^cKn^'  t*>  thu  ^»mioD« 
IiW#aWn>fr  of  tb*  (Ja3?  *  JM*'^  4l»^V<^  be  ft^ 
¥er  read  any  Mw  ^nflllit^tSim,  ttnfe^ 
if  rifrta Wit  to^A  MihJefA  'on  which  he  Was 
attkkfiU  ftir  •  (iSfom^at jriBf  ;  h^  tal^etl 
aWul  e^ucatr^,  »nd  ttfe  <^ft'eiieftt  ^m^ ' 
fa^Aiotti?/  i<tia  «&M^  thitt  tfe^^  nkiiit' dt§i^^ 

tMt'  (If  j»Uyfil(3^f  ih«  l^miitide  frf'«life^U%  > 
h«'ftAtd,  ^c4Ii^U  li  £^%-'»>  ttif^ia^iUlM'' 
altd  -  jffifihf oph tc  :  ipiWl  r ' '*i«'  ©irfiwli' 

til*  Miiidy  Hud  '  ifrriWi*^  *!►( ^^y^b  ihci 
ccjU M ffr?  fa fv> u w*>Je  >to  J 3 a  Mti irii  trtdra( 
s4ijtt(rteiid  i4tai*  ihn^Ueauiftt- ftidolti^i^,' 

ft  ^b7i5maft';Tfr«d  tf  "T  Hfedfi^  ^M  lie, 
ifftnig  Tip   yifci  ft,rm  witli  aA^  #ir^«f  j<i- 

^i»^*what  hr&  trt^itttl  ftMiWtem^irttS 

J^/V,  ftiiitoftte<iJy  ft^d  ,«iny:  **IM  T^ii^ 

Tito  ft«fllkv*r##*ttJi  **mL^'^/*/tm  «  ThHi 
kta*n  tt,  !f<>r  iiis  wtJrth  ^kU/jwii^;*  ;  do 
□rjt,  liy«'thti*ii6l^trd«,'  ffUMe  oul^  half 
a  j^ftSBii^^f  ?*^  Wu*Uh«ft]i«J<e^r  6/'ih<Sn^ 
ps^nmi,  nndftWi  f^'p^kripbuB  Hut  pMy- 

EP(ft¥fcfti  tcxN;  9f^  tjync  i>Fiherii  KJ  the 
jJii^p^e/'  ■  We  f4Hkdd  &ii<iulr  ttjeWii- 
m^i^Ti  Ijf  s<ihttol}>by^ ;  Ke  ^aid.  it  ^Un 
cA^  tii  RdTi^^e  whi^'to  d.^  with  thi^tn 
wft«ii  th  e)'  ■ '  Wer^  t  w« Jve  6t  t  h  i  ttce  iS— ' 
time'  h,  *l^hd'theiTr  tn  ft  piMte  hchi^^l, 
or  iitfe  etlmvtUiht;  tf>  hin  sist  aqiI  *?mU' 

botit  «M*^*wy  diffliinlt  (ottdvise'vtht^ 
fl#>b  at  d  f  fe  tH^  f  fi  k'tf  0 1 1  ^  ^v  [  f  !j   t  h  e  ihrtat- 


de#torkfehft>-nt  Hohr  iLat  Imt  tHth' 

J^hnhon  ;  hi»  saij,"  be  had  oiic^  b^drt 
t«  *^ri<fe  a  life  of  him  ;  and  if  he  hkd 
cdtitTfiiMHl  1 1;: ft  i*'^M  ha^e  Weti  the 
be§l  thf tig  Be^  had  'i^^§r  ^  ^ittet*/  ■  "^^  I^ 
ihould  have  related  notoaljeTerj thing 


m 

tkiu^  fthom,  the  nten  #t^  flourfsbe*!^ 
ftf  the'  iUmt!   t  luii*  ♦  add iuv^   *^ i th  '  ail' 

cafe,  ai'fha  ^fiiuie'  titrie^  td  di^^^kt  i^ 
o^n  J«irfth*g.'^i  lllb  iaid  Dp  Jchdis^^ti' 
wfts  4 P  iwi in imhte  ^c hola r,  and  thH t  li# 
woftM  have  had  a  high  i^|>ut!At4«*i  fAfi 
mt'iT6  leATting,  if  hh  notation  Id*  flgi' 
tMUct  iiud  «l<KjueHccf  hid  nM  t>Jri*^ 
fehfiioTv  td  it  J  tht^  clktsical  wchohir'Wttii^ 
fftrgtttiwn'in  tho^eeiorfglD^I  uofttfiiJ 
Unor  t6  the  lit*T(ktui^  of  hirf  <30tiftlt*yJ 

0  tie '  ^  the  eoM  paff^  '  Penitr  i  d  cd  hitn  6$ 
his  fiffift  hitemew  uith  Dr  JohtWott^: 
m  N?hit*d  by  Mi^LiiBgloU  in  BodweiV- 
account  of  hiH  life.  After  the  Jri  tervS^W" 
ira»^  layer,  Dt  Jabn&on  ftaid;  •*  I  do  thf^ 
kl|o%  whott  Thave  had  an  ofoa^dti^rf 
siictl  free-  leou  ttoyerijy  j '  i* '  i  a  t^inarki^ 
bte' ti^if'  «iiich  bf 'tt  wtiti'b  l^ffe  ifitif 'f»ii^ 
whhoyt*tod*t)JTi|  ^tth  any  7T»sti£<i'fl# 
thfa  fkittd'  iil^pejf  dS^ciiB*!^:,'^*  I'J  '^Ji  W 

T-^thit^  remark  Bt  Patt  i:^fjA;bd-#ill^ 
gr^ki  Tiihemoncel  "  /  i^iiiettihei'  thtf 
ir>*t^i*AieW  well :  /  jr;aTL'  hirtttio  ^HM^ 
tfer.  '  Tbe  fisbject  of  our  di9i>iite'Tt«i> 
tbti  lil>tirty  </f  tbe  pre^g,  iJfr  JofVokniJ 
w^  very  gr^eat  ;  whi  1st  ho  wka  ilt^^g^ 

1  ^ib.serrfd  that  hfe  Btataped,  U|*dfli 
thi^,  I'  ^tivmpod.  Dr  Johns6b  sai4^ 
*  Why  did  yoir  afe^ftjp;  I>^  PHrff^Ia 
r^pJled,  '*Sir^  becatM*  yov  stiitaped  ^ 
a/^d  I  was  Vesolved  tiot^to  ffi-W  yitfffi 
tH«  a^ViRjttts^e  ct^  Yrt\tfti^^j  Iti  ih#i 
ai'gii  iiwn  t " '  1 1  i  *  Si^jS  o  ssi  Ue  frj  Ao  jttl^ 
t<^  to  his  debCHptiOD  of  this  weft^il 
th^  tebwAiirnce,  tht^  thamci^sri^io  fW*iiJ 
poiitji^  Mt&  whidi  It  ks^A  accotl(|mm«d'' 
ifl%'ea*lfy  be  imagiD^d'fery  those' w^rtt^ 
kireif;  hiliJ  htiVMhnr^  WaJie4»iat«fylN^ 
pre*t?tiled  to  th<}s^  Who  did  3 t»t: '  f     l^n 

(hre  txf  th^  itrikin/^  ftiatiiR-fr  iti  ^ 
Pktr's  blift]>et^r  scettls  to  havo  kvotu  >'W 
rfitld^ike  »imj>lieityftrid  !?h;t!*eHK  »iiii^ 
*?tfe«  bf  '^hieh'was,  th&t  fddib^«  bt^ 
porstJmil  Vaiiitry  if  ere  let  ©lit.  SvbrcMT 
firiy  oth^r  mnn  wotild  haves' fert  xiiki^p' 
lb  e  '$  »nn  e  WrcU  m  s  tjiii  ce«;  b«  (  wh  i(?h  h*  i 
w 0  u M  1 1  a  T e  T >ru dti  n tly  k^t  t6  h  i uieel f ';V 
>*ethi:i  mo,ie  rM"  dMplayihg  ii  i^i^t^^ 
i.*Kcit^^  a  fiiiifv  thati  -i  iheii'/    ^^fthls*^ 

h^l*^^  Ji^*|rth^er  ;--J^>u^J  fcf 'the'pftt^f 


ik  v*f  ^Ytt  1 1  tc'+e  f  al  ill  sIatI  ct!i  'r 
^^  ii  a*1)th^er  ---lOu^J  fcf 'the^pi 

(lifflT>ftP!|t>;  aad  tjjij dairies'  e^ie%  i^^ 
(Jfifunrf,  hi^w  cbnfes'i^  'th^  thd'tIM* 

l'6mn,'Bunies-  htid-  ftfi!i&e!f,  Wis* 
CdtiibrMge  tneh  t  Hiis  thiw^r  'VAS 
this  :    "  Sir,   Cambridge  had  DoUuQg 


_  ftJ««i#Hb}illpgr^^ii»!iK  hmmoi 

eeMMj  .((tiftX^"  -  A  friftiwi  of  miM  told  . 
aie,  that  either  he  or  a  friend  of^^- 
I  forget  which,  meeting  him  o^e  ^^'.^ 

fvipi^d  him  llufct  Ui«j  lui<l  r^ftt  l^^^ra^i 
M  tint,  Ua.  Parr  d\d  n«>1^  r«4j;v^I^ 
^WiL  f  hm  aU«qg£hj»c>olIe(Jtiag  ^tBi^lf^r 
be  said,  '*  i  rememlter*     You  weco  «b-s 

^fttuu):;    bp  WM  too  mudr  for  yi/iv 

pkiejj   mtJibEired  yo%  «u4  tljif&a — I 

I  haytr  i*«^d  the  iulloviu^  rcUl^d 
of  klyim,.  Ut)  hod  boun  aWaut  frui|>  lU^ 
ft^riih  icTcm]  months,  <iuiiug  which 
the  dvtj  had  b^^n  dono  bj  iv  clergy^ 
matt  utrTDiovhaA  proD£  to  evavg^licd 
ittiUmefiii,  After  his  r&turn^  the  first 
tlui)  ho  I'ippeiLred  in  the  n^ding-d^k 
be  addjie«i^d  hli  coTogtug&^iion  to  the 
f^ofria^  u0Wt*  "  Sly  .  beioved  bn&- 
thfvn^i  iX  d^iog  the  U^t  thr««  months 
H^  hS'T^  heard  aay  f>eeuli£W  r^li^yua 
iffia  time  n  ti-^f org^t  theio^' '  'i^'  he  ii  h« 
^ju^tod  lo  pj-oduc9  a  striking'  effect  in 
coavc*i»atigLa^  he  uAed  to  put  hiii  thought 
into  a  sonorous  tn(>i^  aud  Lhi^n  do- 
lifer  it  orucuhyrlj  beiw^^Q  the  whilfi 
^  ,hL0  pi|^  Ev^Uo^lj  hae  heard 
ftk^  be^d  Ui  a  certain  o)uqueut  bar- 
mi^f  now  a  dUtio£uisheil  mooLber  gf 
the  lloii,'ie  of  (J««QDmafi — hut  there  in 
a^othar^  whi^h,  altiioogU  it  has  le««.  of 
the  jiungoiic/  of  per^*iaUty^  i»  iii  lay 
mind  better^  Somt  oue  h?^  aaid  in 
hU  pro^Doe  that  Slxs  Barbauld,  ip  the 
Eaj^yi  which  fcbe  publiahod  coryoio^ly 
witb  J>r  Aikin,  had  wiittea  ao  e^oei* 
^eM^  ifqiiatiDn  of  tjbe  styk  of  Dr  John- 
KiT)«  /Wr.  '^  Sb«  imitates  Pr  i^ohi^ 
iou  ,1  BlTf  the  hat  the  M^dobity  of  the 
oak,  without  its  stpowi^th — the  noise  of 
'  theihuiider  aithoutiu  hoitr^thecon* 
tortionfl  of  tho  mkjl  withoul  her  ^^t- 
p^jh^il,'!  It  ,i«  ,'eiirionfl  tttat  ^km  tno 
nmtatora  of  his  style  ^oro  oioutioaed 
Ittf^re  i)r  Joho^o^  h^  hiioself  «iid 
IW  the  only  iMjraoa  who  h&liucceod- 
ad  fi^  Mi^^Aikiiijibr&bQhfidiLaitated 
not  poly  the  eadetice  of  hie  fontoacei, 
b^t  tho  i^a^t  {^  his  thought!^ 

kSV  foUiJwisg  wa»  put  into  my 
uda  Aft  I>r  Pari:'^  opi^i9n  of  the 
phao^t^kT  of  Mr  Wyudhacn.  1  be)i»B)o 
it  haa  Pf^fr   Bf^pcared   b  pdnt.      It 


V^m 


]illr**(peQyn^:oii  '/m  oi   ,iol   ;  ii>6i^ 

lliiaitluiii»jii»lifcngBri<Mrtf><i*'hy^Mfc> 
aiMM^^pl^  ire|gruwinilil4^<lit|»mai 
i«Milip(tojbl|ltiiMo  t>ilrn>ifwhMi|iiAg 
dftlight.thoie  happiar  dayi  whan  ha 
vf^Hliiiiied  a  better  part,  with  better 
men ;  jvben  the  chanat  of  hie  coii*> 
^mihit^ete  not  counteracted  by  the 
emsi  afi^rhli^  gatitii  ii<whnnui>aid6ia 

hav^itouii*M4hH  piteJIarpMKiriudb 
hwr4  J1aiyjJhnMfeiye»?jito  towbl^w^ 
i^MMliMd«nJil4rdkatetel)htfia#i 
Qfchi%flMfcW»^TOtTtii|ihtiiWeiiiMiiif»i]# 
iHaicia  pBowiilgv 

ttatMti^^MHiBaf^i " 

)m  iww  iiiiiin iriiihnHiiiimrti  ili 

I^HiMrttHirti  iwfBitebl4ii.B  ".laeoaaiU  i 

ed  on  two  of  tbiiMMt/atfDecfthl&ifMi 

^i*iiiat£a!nD«pttitin  ioaii^aiMiihy 
pijMani*.aQiiUD  p^jBuHmomk  of  ii» 
plldbadbett/  whnlaw,L>»dB>i 


<>vitfli  Jbocift^dotuil 
y^aaff9gtfa»ai<g<^toLAiiiieiMiiaj^  ImI 
liviag  epeciHMReolii^khfti^oUb^keifen 
«hMMiM{uai^xit^teviigi*k]a  sitUU, 
to<l^i3eft>Joaflibgi;wJhiihi  liwihffci 

It  Wkj^kdmn  u  >»jbtijiBM«ied  ^Cifaji 

turn  b»  i  ftidli/K(«M(iiati  ohkx||BiiHiilal 
gattlUawlM%>itfliatft.hitiUMqyitc«dtf 

MMFeiVK  fiiBkiaciwai'ffiMt<^olbauli9Utc 
laMinpnMtb»y  7iM^*r<tbej^fi41  Mmt 
lo  fae^4Bawghfcag>iiLojXhwa  ^htfhwit 
llini  wdl^nAdwlMiitseMULgis^^  ohH 

kUTiijrciiimll  itAi:piyhdUdia,i^atodGM( 
fMpc  MiBjrJt  /awilf«^^#aat»  wal 
cany  to  the  gmvo  iotne  biie  nab  ia 
atjecdotoi  of  hiitt  ;  and  oot  tuauy  yeto 
wali  elftpse  before  they  vill  he  |;aaa 
^bvjonU  the  rcOiCih  of  repreii^aUttioB^.i 
^  I  witah  that  thia  aketohi,  and  *]^ 
xetoatk^  may  kud  hid  fiieadfi.ir^b' 
out  delay Jt)  eoauihute  mat<^|alii  iir 
bin  biography,  atid  that  ti)«s«  ma^ 
t^ia]i  may  bo  put  ioto  the  haad^.f^f 
^ume  pratctifiod  tu>d  ablo  writer,  ;f<^.  it- 
lection  Mid  atirajCLgemeat  An  m^ 
laate  friend^  Uthough  the  b«st  ^utp 
of  uifoFtaatioa,  m^j  jMt^be,  ihajlisi 
• '  '.!•  /  r  H  I' ^.»iji!'i  mahofli  B  hnr. 
JIIVX    J.// 


IML] 


getber ;  for,  to  say  nothiDa94^#''«b8[ 
tM  ro^iiiiiteii^^ 


-floo  eid  lo   Bnnido  odi  catd^:  floaj 
eiJBHBAuna/iiiiij  ■riirng  oadtAe  Tonv 


inio^  4te<tH&A^t<»<HnaB4^4. 

|Rfka^7«lld^a7ftia^ift^iaaMOaf  ty 
bifvi  ftfiim  >n  hnnh^  A     ".vug  o1  y^itagftn 


tBUo<l^MUQWNtlB>ilii^If«M9««lMW 

tilKdoDiBiD^cfix^iMi  HrbQ^lmnnlbtf»d 
dndeaHB<felUiii)ild|4«rtQr^Mifiitigttd(^ 

i  FnmcesV'alid»IdSdta)Mifii«i»lM^ 

lAirtlfttafchB vl^ aUwiiMfi  ^o  ow^  ao  bs 

Mid  te  inno^iuBDilffidV  ^B^MSoiraiP^ 
nfbteHieB8bmd,aM[qtfia  i^^bftdbei^ 
JWrikfapsMK  ^jiBifiilirfaU9rtjittr^8{Aii^ 
iiMdsctibvts^oillB^iii^  VM*  tea^ettu) 
ifldoRniiiik  iilhiiB  etiwtiiirMrt/iwinfihiflii; 
iad  <itf^0lknedblILCiid1te|ttg91<pK^[ 
<|Mitiol€hiAiQeatri#h%t8WWrooqa  ^aivrl 

«fIcUB»B«lritf  otj^w  a9^wdiDCte<l)srfli«Bl>iftii 
gaAeM  ks  mrn^sii  tiiMikiti^  bwM 
aidtlft  iMBMidiieMkiM  iif  «owi»(puDtfti 

iiit'  limTjii^^iefl  that  'ifd^c^v^^  hf  haril 

!*mji  t  Jbiidc,  J^Utt^ -^  fflAiilti*i '^jwlti '■'like, 

and  0.  modcra  phLlobOjdicr  woulS  hu.vc 
Vol.  XVIII. 


Jo  ba9vi\  s  10  ad  ladiia  i/jdi  ^ocrx 
.-tS'djj  d/io  mid  saiiddm  ^rfoidw  io^io^  I 

Lterh'-<?<W(^titotidu*»,    the  law^  of  tiiaJ/^ 


GUft^'-''^^  ''"  ^      .T':  liifiij't^'^r  J  ^'  .I'jftF- art 

tjStttopuy^^^iAj;'  the*  (iost1U6Di;;^i6id^ 

of  tlieir  waj  ;  ftkt^ltt^   Ftj  thi  trUi' 

I"  n  ]  ;i  j:::!^^  '  n !'  Ln    ?^  a  n  ^'  tiJ^^   th  ft  fi   t  ?i  <*  fti^ 

\i L^ vb&,  f r^ r'  fl    1  i b  1 1 Tl i^- /it.,    H k i'    fl  It  Lrvl^3 

HLtc  11  In  h  lie  fnt w .:  1 1 .  •  s  r .  m  i  1  « ^  ru  win^i  \j 
d  iiibn  n  i*ttij'  i  f  ?t   w  L  . » J  e  f :  •.- 1^]  l  1 1  s' '.'  ..■  f  f  j  1 1^ 

¥fcHMg-*4lAMtWi|^cblp/fmttf  j^nfl^aft;c>t 

fe3ciifi4Sfi  t  \     PffS  I  w !  I  *?  fh*ft  jT^^l  vtut  aft 

#l3)P  i!  n  n  !  I  s  ^ .  I  ■  I L  ]  {M 1  (?  tt  /^w,  ci  r  p  u !  ^t 
mid  jovial- t^intitttiaVii'vl,  ,vbr.,  v^feiif 
!^iii^'wLf>i:1i.'rhf^  liVAi^-  hiii  differed 
AtiJ  Muj^f ^tiii^tl.  foil  Vi N  r i ! 1 1 . '  i ! J  orl rt/T 

French  commissary,  who  sworo*  like  a 
4  H 


m 


niAnmid^.  ASikrt^4kfg9nik 


V^^ 


for  hkdisMtflv.  TiMO  aMiiie*lfilaiifi00^ 
>2m,  miffmmtfyOiimm^U^,  who  1^4 

of  tke  jtcademk  in  F«n%  and  tKM  r9r 
tevDDig:te  ftti  eBg»^]ii«»t  0  I^H>b^ 
Tli«]£Dg1|0btBi»iri  giJlanOor  |^t«  hflii* 
pttrtutioc  nIntedoB  .to«jie»l  iti  hin 
wMtohftiie^ . '  J^dxtf  <%ide^%  ^ouBg  iDar. 
Han  Qoble,  sallow  and  Jtan  vltagAi^ 
iidignaiit  at*thaafiCi<tot,Aiid  fUC^cra- 
ta%'^aiaciBi'  atid  iM  iiitieption#>  wHbn 
owfcanj  !06iuM4enition  fvD  tho  coming 
i^wtici  ta^d^i  silluifltsf  ibofe  fth« 
■faro  of  anck  tdJisl^yal  qpiokM«  WiU» 
^  Italiaiki  4»ja»  i[ia  aUlieiv.  a  .  guA  of 
Court^tfl^  jigihitaa  «aiAiiiel0p«^  wilta 
Dij^  attpij!  jeydii  .and  8bixiuifcbM»iiit 
locks,  that  are  sometiises  to  be  SMft  ii9 
^PUisfa^s^^GlsttitBiv  Mid  9fyM9tttfiH  flov 
^  be  ibiiml  miti  iq  toe  btaittt^rbMaillt 
iKlaod  d  It^Vi  fwa  O^anapi^otrar 
vcfiiog  tbr  JBnpvkdge  &f  maokiod  and 
•tones^d  mhtm  ^Ik  ftoing  IbbflimuY 
ii^ihad  been.  rfODml^j  tmppifl^ 
&Hspici^  and^  homhUaMisbi .  w^p^ 
^  laakffflBtpfBated.  /:Tfae  W«co«riM^ 
ba^i^o  if^er found. <$h9itisdlio|8,^ 
i^nvi^^isa^  itigfyhi^ithaa  t^y  w^m  as 
l^a^fttdias  bier  {.«>qa  of  ^oim  %mV  inf 
^  ftagment  ftpza  tbb>  >«oad  i^  Aeur 
Ofrartouxw  tQrA0aAal3i8k,4Mui(beofebfir 
felected  aaptokaati  «ltbatnia  Alpine 
gHIBlle  .fxotii  the  jSttemeQl  £ew  a  t>rfr- 
atobio  tbe.Fii^ybffirg  Miw«um<  ^ 
'  Iit^ha  .midst'  of  the.  pilo.«f  finUeti 
itarunke^at  a'b«(fviAfintt«i>  ajtoused.by 
the  BobDa;!  ThflSt^ithmai^Kefkelled 
h/  ihs^  aceats'*aiui<«igl)ts  of  fehe>iiui, 
flqdpaiitiaf  fos  f lesh  fox^  WM  IdMi^ 
^gBiMt.thefiDnaL]  Ha  waa  s t;r^^  b^ 
thc' ' jiaiTet4  of;  the.  h^\  •  expr^sftion, 
and  called  him  over  to  hup*  < 
.i<<Wheva  the  deuce  did  |flll  000)0 
•l«om)7>iwaetboqii«tttion.  ' 

'  >  f  FiQni  Lodi,'?  fiald  the;  boy  ;  bluth- 
.  k^  and:  hoMiiig  dowtt  his  bead  At  the 
'iuptnorpreseoce.)    :       * 

"What,altalojie?"  - .. 
[. .  H  ¥«a^  to.  th*  iftst  .staer ;  the  posti- 
}ioii  tbAletJiiiatit.oxi  ^  roof/ 
'•'"imd^batrbriii^yoiltO  this  pitrt 
.:ef  tthd  warld^^t^oi  backj  fii^n  to  ]wur 
niother^and  dioDi^t  tuvoi  fiddler  or.  lool 
Iq  thi>  hind  o£  >  nMmsaQiy .''  ^ 

The  boj  buiiglidowt)  bis  he^  *f  I 
hatO'TiO'^othe^^"'  .aodtetars'gtished 
IrooK  haaieydsas'  lp»  told^  thatoshfcbe 
loss-  of  his  ond J  ipfyrtiiki  he  had  oome  to 
look  fob  soma  dtstatot  ireladian  whu  li- 
(Ted  inMoUdiiflai^tai  /•     i :    .. 


t'jii^* 


'3rbs>  fiftclMkniikMfflttlad^lkiiAa 
hadl  h4wi  M  ft«UB|^#«»4  fi^MM 
sapl  »#Def .  "Jfc^w.  f^^V*  W 
wd  V».i  "^  aiKdj»^^  will  49.»bif(9||| 

pany,  thb  pre»^  fflJi  ti>f«f^  ^*? 
UiliML's  iieifin  vili  h»^mraMJ;i\^fnd 
a^p^HK^  HK  if  *^aw^  4*  awyt^MM  m 
tk^im^e^i  she  fiouJ4  iiu;t¥tf^h  ii^^the 
aiUcfid^T/^  I  Tl^  yof^ngigii;!  i:bn^of9Q(t 
and  Jmghfdti^tttgn  h) 
b^s  oPiiftlP,  ttAmk/' 

lataMbai  «ithjwi*7    TIh 
ker4MAi.«itb  tte  ,6M3f^r.^ 

ek^9ii». '  Ih«>IMbfDrM^ >ji 
th^  ^Dglishman  aiAlbifiW^ 

^i  YiDMltiai.«iMd  .«MNPg< flfe»  [»# 
aaniafssj  whri^  mMriwfti  d^HVi^ilitt 

fapoi»%  i9i»qo4  hiiojMrik  ^^-mm^ 
Ih^it  Jangdi.  di8ai»ewtd^iaid;h(l 
^ui^ad  to  the  inn  tp  sleep.  I^^M 

thmi  to4/booo»i  hA:  «a9  ji«fa#^M^ 
^tiwMh^hPtpHMiquMMWm  iWf  9 
|teia«t  margNi<{yk  noBhff«MiJh9  ijrar 
^a««pea  s  iho  atJHM4 w#  ,4^4^mk9^ 
itit».»4ih  tM  ol.  ikgbgmmi  w^o  M 

irmm  <whkh;  th9>iioW^oap!«(hprfaM#d 
beep  itakaa,  wmjUIOMW  h#  ipuji^s  Jbi9r 
i^iupMt  thoiateai,  a»d  »mp  MiM^ 

Bui  hit  AMtsh^  t1RWK»7  ^K^,4f 
Ao.day  ;  niieii#94|^»9s  thi«k^«iriifi^ 
:hwiiaBdil^j9piMg  .pP'fr9i|^M9*iiff^ 
jaliiMd  nimmi^K  ii)«Wf^ithn4i|« 
wAmtion  thai  tha.s^  of  ^f^witm 
W»reathte;fiidf»  Bo;fpw)d,|h#T«lfMr- 
door  open,  aqd  tbe|pR90^;i?rha^ 
iaHi  d^iiwitti  hiw^gojpfi.  .3«if -the 
.oaol  aiiD^freihed  ^m.^mi^mm* 
ibei)  m  hft  ?ami '  sM  <^i  ^d^oMJ^ 
FdeliQioiuil^hfcithD9Hghtb#{i9M  jtWP* 
ikat.^Uiitodt|bQtiim^PWP  tM«Y9it 

t  Tl^e  air  w«i  itill^afidithit iMchrttod 
fihe'tiranqiiil  fpiyspdaurf^tf  a^wnihini 
skjM  A  fm^if^.  d^afar  brok^  .mMMilie 
horizon  at  int^rTl|)fl,;»«dil9^wad>.^ 
Yowf  iu*  wM^hipditeg.  ^YiPAOBtiv  «^ 
i^isappod  majiob  Aa^Mpttoas  jv  ^^ 
:ayottog/bl»m.i%  Jib%  ^nK  ^  iMBtil^ 
joosa^pop  Aa~aiqtildj>7^biii/daipi^» 
Jite  h^pel  ofc'ditoV^rMV  thk-jl«MlW 
atOaieta,tbe  iAsoJeiKH^a^/ibft^Mf^ 
ttfapoUt^QooMfiil  ae4  pfltha|i»4h^dark 
ji9c»of.hia>si9teiv  ■•  .  -'K-mv^ 
.  fift^-hbit$Tett#.[WMidi9lwd«iAho^* 


1M4J  Tk^  AUti^Uim.  \A'Shry  #/)fite'^SStaeA^V 


li^htl     Ahi,    f^issfadr    ParnfiSitc^   the 

ttli<^  erf  iN*  gf otMi  wLd  h*d  flldpt  b^Ji' 

fn'th*  h^dg*^  bu'^Fsc&Jned  to  l»c  now 
rt6t?iiiftor^^ho?#eJ  iottJ'the  wa&fer  of  *tt 
iTpui^u*!^  Tirown  eN>(*k,  wiU^  a  belt 
5ttick  with  a*  |MiiSr  of  pistoift.^  His  citti 
*f!l?  ROsiif#tKi  bj  a  bog  y^'^n.  ;  snid  a 

A  fiM*.;/in^'  cap/  lo^kfed  fi^ra  tb^  wid- 
d<>'*^  of  tft)  miih^^usei      "    '       •-■'  ' 

"Afell,  Mti!5*<!r  l>itttola.  b*re  I  Am,'' 
yalmed  the  riiffiaa ;  yon  expee^f^m 

**Ay,  and  be  Ranged  wM'tlil^^vA- 
Vi^  dt-iVd'ft^'  ^^e  ilittyifalii tlitft:  atmittt 

^WbtfJilii^llHWJI.^''-    •        .•":«•    ■•'••^• 

tlihit  ^hv-^he  4^h«fi  thoi  IV«aobw^ 

gone  hy.     Since  our  good  KiM*' lifts 
'  <N^e%»at-^;h6"totdiai  Mr  iDidQ^isub^ 

'-l^tto^Hi^^o^lt^  «UMi^»lri^r>  «aid^e 

^  ^ii0»^  tft^'  •ta/ttfb  (Oft  hte  «Mhrto8A>  -  '^rIs 
>i^«iqi^iiftt<i8oCty<|[^^<<-ftiiitf  iiwetlte'  <to 
^  4l0i*Wie«4t  ^M'^sC^ikiie  I  7M  NUa- 

:'  iin^64ti^ittt«  lMr>tai«i  «inl-  'wi^iiaiitfbe 
9Bi  much  u«je  of  €heflv«i^^tfi4^  ctnoon 

''  <ni^tlH^^flMl«^f^Mel«>yBii6t)oi|NttveDt 
ax^cid^tlts,  I  have  tak<n  the  liberty  of 


drawing  itMrMltiiK<  t  ¥»ii  a^)e'iloClster4^ 
of  «il0|M»frd«»v'ri»^9Vif  tH^.staikedJ 
abiMtt'  I iMf*tMiEeiy(^«>  Gmm^  iBesddr]! 
(^  by<itre.?i^[^v^  the  ^oitiiiete  .^ 

bMif  off  iwith0«tfdiinbuc»f  i:  jHeidolb 
otM/n^la^geiforam^^ttoh^  ^tMenM 
wilh>iii«aan4bt,<Tabd^  b^takihgi  jii:ip/lff 
Ill4  HgU«j^i6tti#a««hettiiMiJxiifalnd^ 
atillhc^  ^ttqtt^edM^f)  tbi^disteDtifaiMftf 
t«llM"h©t«Mlted(.'n/^  7/..:ii:^  .^.l.'..n  fiR.l 
-i>^Bttti>kwlfiiiAiP!:h0UviJfds  thanvUriii 
ii^ir^lAi«^)n«Miih«i  bffr>  brid^^Iigbi^ 
Qtffll^f  «iifV^he^ef^>tiin:^iitolK)f^  jroMv^ 
Mid  tf(>«ldrf«iibliuftd«pfi>that  iKbetopgl 
tb)<  ^cliiiittuii«^  lgi?f4^akifiprthdo«nni<p; 
Ihab  (|;  gtiMi  ihi»x;Mfh:iena^ii».B»li(Mi  6tf» 
liltf'pi^li^^ft^DikiedF:  Olbi<tfii4%)«kil 
MftMI'ittah'iiMAaibatt^/ttLngagbe  M 

V  oHie(  4»MKnMrr>  ^p«dF«t>it)^e  dailMi; 
ttt^ttMniir^lttlwi  hkJ  pe<flM%  kidrlbdcbitf 
fl^H^air  tf rttcd^  /.  IPhd7^r^iiL«^»d|^ 
biM Mikdimi  tThB|tiibrarrtkiid^?irn«(^ 

|M«|di}  ti'iiiitwdriv^lKXibQc^lrofihi^ 
tMdd  heti  'i^4A!fUw<^t  ibiMmilerad^^#iSk 

4^8  kr iis  fbe|(linl>tiv'>lhs'cnghtc  stjBad' 

'jbeaitMlf  Ihcifo  lores/^somd  ihetaJB^nri^ 
^«4Ak  lihefif  Hftadil  I  t#r  the  ipomoprr^  «f 
-^hbi^^iMlkitoy^feniek^toither  tpxmk^ttnik 

1  Fitotttiitlo  ImdiiiMuid  xtfaelcoKa^tj^, 
first  wkhfiiitwtl{)t;ifbJr^ji[ii8clf,o|n^ftte 
id4kib(h4ei^{H>ir^f  df  theiMideq^tadoes; 
"bbi  'Wtth^'  h6t»ptiwMt'ihii  JifeeahMand 
M  e4($iMft'/ ' dfa6i|ilJ Ira^alarmildM 
^^i^bo^d'he^^|iaMU0r4he}Mgaail*  H^ 
^^boujld  hi^dy«o  fih^finit  8|athB<pf  i^ 
^^fiftli^a  ifaaM^  paitroled:  thefrodd,  Juidfl^) 
thltttvitt^tht  N<^aip6}ttan'^ianiiftawife»7 
But  he  re<tflledt0d  tbst<ttbeiiciiiliifg6 
{MlAiliUy  icn^otad  iby^i0llov^ik)Mb«f4 ; 
he  had  seen  tbb  xmf^df  liMf insolBn^ 
^f  tWe  dt^hryJtdlMmpeftbati Ub^' Wbuld 
* Ikt^  it^^hei dall/<i0>ft: bciyi^  lirhoTini^t 
have  been  taken  fo£  iiMifj^^iHRivjr(  of 
the  brininds  themseif^ali    j:.*  //  '^ 

possible'i  thd  soeritis  (totmiig^tibeTadc- 
^4li»j^  a^  «batr  i9«yQlttnti  row  /bdfovb  "hitt 
^^Withteittble  dif^tincineiBii  t^aiK^flbyUn 
'  «lbi^ei^fMtinoiiv6  4mnii^eiMBt,T«^*titTto 
escape  the  feveon'oi'  his  bfa«iightt,  ihe 
t  i\isfa(Mi)do«irti  the  bilk  :^i<  /  ">    f^  r 
■  "'^liow^tftBt  b«^' ran>  ia  thisoiwildrHik- 
'biMintiii'ofilik  jqbiii^ -^^he  ikadwrmiirl ; 
4i««liei»tifloiiJsthbeg|tQltco£ad  Ibtigdd. 
'Q?hdfiflili^  of:tiBd  iho«ti(hadoleil>4be 
night  pitchy  dat-h  ^^and  hbf6und  il^m^ 
self  entangled   among  the  cojise  and 


m 


\fi^ii'AMmt^^i'''Ji  Jftof:pi«/M*.Mi/i. 


{[JtoY. 


inn^  Thisl)|iii^ii]tUeJSofeQi9od»biiHii 
5lf9^ffali9«lMi^iot  feomeiBhilfasiiiflihe 

.^/fifgAM^dd^D  ,«Jni«agBita,  indidilvDai 

jjMlSJkfC'Hj  Y,(^  yjliii'xt^  'ji.  ni  (if  J*  LiIG 

f4tf  ffin^  alub  qDSfipiDg MfibniB  tfast 
BIKMiAilwl  etfpest.itiidt  BBtsifiti^ijtiie 

$l^^liW^&k)hiiiDidf|B^a8pediiq> 
nind .    "  ^  - -^"^^  ^*^  -^**^  '*  v;«^n  t.vi  *«.» 


Mi^XM#jlb0  Absfir^c^iifTOnu  itsiiifilM' 
$«n»  4ft9ilfd  upMA  fldflB^ AiUkihe(|«]ffdtb» 

^fS^Hd  Aa»(l<  tlMnriJffisii^aj  ^ttt^i  m 

W«dbi^i9(mittrefaulj,iie:.(arik^idi]b£to 

MPVQj^iitead,  tnibjttdyidlteti  ^nnmi 
ff^^r^k.i  TluBl  i»tffia9i[iib:iiiiij  akftiitav 
ffeipp^rf  ha  <  l»if«f4ciiad  ciouft^idKhuul 

%aflft¥ikAhtdfidrio  FoM^ntid,  •fakimcd 

MVQto^ri«Oi«lteini  JcNDotyi  ^meotui  i  i<  j 
hnfel^  t;^  iilMJDanoiTiJlh^UboiidiHiiitf- 
«i  M  ^bfjskenkt  it0htfripi|nBdjarBt)ul^ 

was  evidently  alarmed.  ItpHAifipWuiib- 
fllAll(8(r.>iitl'  Votin4ii&h4ii>BfaqtbD  Were 

Hft^fivMliaAfi)  gn^«D(  lth0i:tvorid  ^}  be 
fSd^tM  ito  m«ri3  Bcliriiibvibiit  kHfihWsit. 

^d^,il|t»€jjL/  Sdfcldenlji.  jthsii  OBfibitulit 

MVra^mrftt  do^pirM^J9tn^qg|Uiig,ivitt 
hi^  back  to  the  window.  Imopsdititel^ 
ilftet;^Jt«hhimillfAj4fl)udqaiinbjMiVebe 
earth,  atKb(kKif«ilii9i{:tTiBebtsogglinkHi 
i»m  "fluAfifooitf,  Jdldi&ftd  '&UnK8e^de 
juouso  jljf  fiiHeMd}  ialbr&)tanBfaBa|fonar 
?T7lb»  ^n^MibHDdflBffdlltMibd  IMyv7b|[ jL 
^Wi>i0^iV>^>^)lQdHaBilriii>dHid£>f¥4»- 
.imiliQ)ifwii^  piftH%tht  diia  fanfl^^ 
^uMbodniipittoii;  im  ai/Ang^kcBal^Tkt- 
ily  -ivHli  iiiiiiiilcauDtpbD/'fCtttaniedT^  to 


iffrifagjda>hifc fait^iwH( tttaXltefe  iiBinii- 
sciflin^^  laiihied.  tup  lOtttdotli^okMMfe^ 
where  tbeiVoalteBlovito  afeilkoi^iiBaiom 
iiktaia&^JttMof)  ^JwiliiiBv/thi^UiraBlffiid, 
k«oBtuIblded|lJotBIi)Auo«rpgfl^i^4if  ^hkkh. 
4bte«k>BdlbdB  bQDiiKtheittiilnii'<fe.  .IB^ 
^jifip^abaotp  <^ilMiftflistaif^  bififlMrn* 
l^t;)iif ,  (jftHWiifehirfaiigaMiaiiifoiirii^g 

^alMiir)f|am:;I^(kBdl>ibMmi  jbbtovd««ii% 
jMni&«^gliiDb«^'aid*d^  ,v^  lefikiv^  bD» 
JoHio^ra^-cBi  ,if  iftlMruaoDo^ifpitetB  «r 
;tibtidMkiiiB9»bi>B  exbbnit^a  t>ii  i)ii« 

be  wBlM)Bb<rai{lhflinJdi«<w&y<tei|ihw- 
a«i,  Jnd  boiBidttkjao  <liUaPtftalHiiiBn«L 
IBbe;t0^tfd'fljri|n,^fliar(iKtiAgrib%(id^ 
pbn^dm,  f^iiifoc^nikad  Ab^AlbiwvlMlb 
fqrdiq»  a£r  faoj^iU  >sfeib  :)fll|iitUjp6kift 
M^fi]i^iiii9/ifah4iff7a«BAe%)wlHB  Joi- 
b6tiftioRfiiMiL>i  lU  Ittdngs  xtfiadi  biM 
bettriiriA  1iM*pfaifcihetilAin(>siKbftad 
in«k7tixiiad^%nriiv  bAO'uiBeio<bhi*r 
dbaibUi^iwlvib-lifaB  f^lIisMidblMDlcto 
tU  naejuce^gHie  k)ji^ipMf»g)^i» 
the  air,  and  instantly  droppedcMVB 
^aAon>V(iaoKiaqBote^«Mltf  tiiMIfire 
Mni.ab»hi»jb^4l^id«l«btofiibni  IcnA- 
«rv^itrnflldAbplmiif6ini^dkbn<)M>dMd; 
MiiryR  jqiabedciddirBi  ^jboodtefte/  A>ttairad 
bjriitbtfogBM(d*iMnn^ir.iaidti  tfMMtaoi 
<^ugbi4liftMitidi.hiui(,vf  (f'jiiuoD  ddT 

^a»  tite>tt>(adDette|iulhei^e)ito]8i-<difc 
4iifl^i.v(ffibepiirea|feb1itanrsiijmliaii  Imd 
hBeunittQ^^nbfiSAmX  pQiti&n%»aM 
Afi«cfan—m,;inrWfhln  lofBTtiiMti  fn*- 
jvd'bluldilisdlileiu*uni^rtMkui  ?:W 
•biridlBrabBn  ^doonx:  tbdioaotx^ag^diti^ 
^iqepdnil  pnH  of)  dbaiiMl,  and  MiMed 

,aiUiMiii#1thBlB^  prtdidWTicastfMni^ 
^b&Jgcooin  ialotJbiiiaiinik>brT«ifiipnHi- 
lkainibad)bae^ii<titb|90onio9lb!iilPDM^ 
.fitnlVi^jBBd'jma^  firnib^bi?  c^idprneiM 

ienAoddfjtihaidUbtibEtiq  9Hw jmniill  bft«» 
4un«i;tbb.»e^flfAilai|  vdJBtkjfikicttam; 


d^avrnlea  bbdrtekenw^^MuhilJ 
4heii^^.  9}U«  defi^Dcej•lM(liuuB/Qtfej^ 
(fiMMh^  >  bvtf  tbe,fiibi^^  btd^ftbmttarafl^ 
iid'^itoMMreiiBtlotdrmd  mpr^  tb«««b- 
bers  to  unusual  intrepidity ;  aKildnlibB 

■^aiddfJMMsi  beeibiflDasflftdtodi  ^eft*r 
^skufe  t;babJ*iiii^db«rB-AUl  (fBMkr. 
-BnAsittipodiBBdob*diMi«fe«B»  jpirij  iMifc 


4iy  aide8bdEWBrj*b«i<diloiy)te7  J 
fadjMd^^ittndeBliiiqpMiivydto'tliiiii^nliia^ 


MMroiopUoottlbe  ipn,itoiiir  slNrbogisra 
ibauiii,  %iBg|-wouadad«upo{LlihiBJ'OW^ 

lnjfBi^^I<th^ind«i£iteiUut  linigfOBtt 

«iid  «pfvkl|B|i  «j^v,  p£«bB|;idn(tbvk6i»d 
■m  s<Mcigl|ri/iiaoi«diiiiitti,  «fer«b'goiii/^ 
and  he  8^kaMafJ9tMtm^ihm,tMt9^ 
ODdiMMiagDif^ri*,  iiie  d«A|ietf  gtece 
lifito^otfi  tfaDflMmsBbftlnUi  hc/bidfcMii 

.aoSUkiiti^msiAi  otttiiniiishi^  ihat  Jiad 
«H9B#llbQAilaiki7>  Ms^oyita  6tiA«toiifil 
^todawatt^nhdith^lM^olite  ^iil^iwky 
luidqtbtogiM^liSMell'eayeal  Isb^cpiapt 
*i>lh  ndvQfijfiwinralkkKi^invmiiras  tif 
kkd  fMto  SdsliM^  lli'i  rolbei^K^llfkd 

^nldiotaajiii'BU  igahMP^feoui/tiieiii 
•utoidtibtiMpdUf^  mttrcb/iwowUdiaite 
«l«p^Av]Blcttpv  of  tdm^lnl  butofin  Mr 

■■■■■imii>«|'{oif»  /Hiii^l^Mi  L'tri;  ,iii^  o<<J 
oiiJCQiit  iirai9n#aftriipi»ficDmbleteAr.b!f 
•flwl  ao^t  lofdlWdaddie^iaAdiWi 
Jidiibhald^^lteifJnisfMk^d  iofibn  fltta»- 

tidUi>tinl  iiiioau^aasiaf  iib«3^oiMiri(tti«il. 
The  CouQt^s  wouDd.<tobid£tkLiip/siiib> 
iMi0ailSBdaii(99'hr>hi8idaeii^«ndIthe 
diM68i^ixf'>  4iie<  Xlutptit^-lwidloni  i  t  wara 

6i  ittdtmiuktei'ii^oMifl'jddtiveiiLl^ie 
ifTensflmuHi  lartti^biiiUfa^iffiaaaBi- 
«i^  itnbadl  ahd  <#iliietaDt,ii«H£tfi]riaib. 
ttd'i;  AHAritiiviuvottitillj'jiiy&i  iGbimt 
iditiiib^'JVfinioth^?  anaobf  xonbiiBr  ilifato 
MiiM  Ww.^«vlarib^<>lfa«f  tenfiagii, 
ilhal^dDriiiittetlfMinMTaut  Whim  ihdt 
.f|alB»Ml!^ipivMMf3'I  "BheftNtapoliiiwi, 
haughty  ilpd'iniyaiiit^ciat  waew^uaai^ 
domiB^faiitoeitovavdiihka^iaiid'OitiBiad 
hii'jralcjtcto  <giirciinal  ^onehaancy^i  /£he 
i^)«Mf0ft>4t>jlM0dtl!f>«iidi<ateiik4gl!yL 
•Sai^hitiwatiitte  pitiof;agaarigt^tb»il«ok 
idAriiihisiiithw  yaaybg^iakkaldJdilvMl- 
•ead^BolAh^^  anMUtotiai  nigyiiwhioh 
iriMB^ltaAfkB#.Ui^vaofriaii>ifabF  ^fin^ek. 
•^oYowivfiU'aiakifefiish  dtiU  sligi^itjiim 
-iMObmilMiVi  aAiiiafae,.A<ifitni  <vbaj«hp 
-d«a»4d  yim  hetibffoifaaft-'aidilasddlMlr 

^bsffiUMiriJ  f<H|bd>iy#ea<MriiiAB^hi»|>. 
ids^  lbotteiMb<ftt«0  fanakLotliiD^- 
vteasf  thfaMviob  itawKlrfa^  steia^dy 
•jfnioiiiBit  loln»iii)«heImbe^fchaAlu- 
•HBMi  hiiPiaa<  ttteb^niiiaodbaMa  ^ 
.Aiita/huidfv  leTVK^niie'iioiuhghuaiid 
1ilijli#lftii  itodBte  twiiiia  hb^earfl,  iifc 


iSKbinA  aA^ihiB  bMidr4'e«eii6Qtl5>M0«iki(, 
adtifiithib  gife  )«fraAiiflv«tt  b^^a'-QiMMm, 
haikoflktand  tookjthauifthgii^i'il  i  " 
.*.iflliaH8aKni|;eaiid  JtieiMOfti»ld  »bept 
annij^/iaiidOViaMDtio  li^ikud*' Umd<if 
Bwrautha^  IhsDMilt.  ^Bti^  bis'tnittS, 
e«fiteaib>7'th»adt0«lu«e  df^thlf  li^lill, 
aod  still  more  strongly  by  the  pftMkl^ 
tir«0fak,>:whiabi  ha  tumod  a  'thcM^od 
wakrtfhifonrithe visiw sunF^lmd  fiH'M 
haiaSvidst  a  pladp  Uoitiibrii^tie  ih^SA 
aab  afaMK|oaifiipm|  >  falui'  ghiitt  y^# 
tttongfth  toiua  fiBme.^'>|lii  hMi^AittllMil 
iha^brabr  fifiitb&/nezt.'h4(,^1il  saW^ 
<mc«  ihb'olondKof  4iii«t  iround^  tihe  Iki^ 
«iage,hoDditkiJB  caTalri»^  bil^the>dtltflf 
pliin>9KS|id'iMohiildi^a)i4tft^j;l6adiil4 
onr/thd  e^'6f  MibeyhbitsmA  '  ^^'^' 
'!.' JBlti  readidilotheifcilsr^ItMrgidk  tl^m, 
addihad  toMriujbi^<ite  ^iiM<)'gi^Sft 
thatbbBiiBgttiBi^«ma;ika^^)^kchctt«tA 

hisa*ma^fQag»'%h^  -<lvai]dp^iM«^lft. 
iagi .1  ^Uih-raht  lof«:i|iAit«r)|rnii«iiy»yk 
anoneukhv  moatMnmifotittL  t^9^ 
ci4>tMM^  Qf.'altwoffld  ^^liires  «flMll%L 

aiidiihi^hvngai'/v  ind>  ttfimhii^fdki^^^ 
the  pededtals  ofi«be:fiiBnMlsig^«4i^ 
haqwAhratai^jttBia^of  awiM«ltfi/4i4ng 
^ung aulKhenxiaiiliai  imliiui^ f^m 
M^km  offiitomliyi  #ho  fa^^  reibttd*^ 
hMiihivstiilK)  Ifmvhk'ttaobpt^  |>dM^<  tfm 
lMM9ttfiiBefamaodcdi^bir-4fafeJ«ii^li(bM^ 
bioBai'Oil  Ihb  foung  a4wrver>iiah|l^^ 
byflitjUajbead^d  ordei^d'hlitf  #»  ^ 
lokiva<^>ia!!he<|nai]dbu,vhi;.:iralr=  diificdtll, 
att^hi»)offcevywav<im|ilitieitl^7ltNr'dl- 
otblHlrib^aUiaii  ti^<ptiiihM  from  tA^ 
pillaiv«ndfyiaDentiot  11)1080*1]  l«ni«KM. 
WhBD.hedUllihi9ifeet>ap«iil  th^  ^f^nd 
tiiu'totl  unpqlfltfi^  U»  TukM  Mb  ii». 
napat;  >Uat  he  wwheld  f«B»ibf4^#Mi- 
dhflr^a  #nu[|il  1  viiTrht  vlii»-.l  i  /■>  f.uw 
;<j^Oh^  Jioh(>(ittrfaoiie4  i«^i^n-*HhUVt 

i^p^  i  >l»>vthflf  jber]p'flr7«DkodsyMN9M|U- 
<f^.Wiiaii  )»cii4a<7ba  inm  ah  idMli«^ 
«i^iiviMidinml  fehaibtiltt)pailo',^  df^lH) 
aimfafo) n^]paiha)t>II>i»  ycAk'^^b^ 
Jiuiirl  have  the Aptekil8ipdbklid»«»ik^ 
iiiiMi4liiMi'y«[(l  jkuttfr-kvfa^'hbtN^  mh^ti 

^itiiiopiTiI  //«>lMiiv«  '»<;  •  }  ;:  >i-  i  'ifl 
iiijyi»oah)khi>phitabtedHiiallh#4ad'>ibl 

faaioAir.|mtd>jaii^th0iHihJeoti-<iis ,  n  Ji  k-j 

oLi^iBaaiiiif'  taaidl«fae.lvoojliM>ji^  M«b 
«o<*daa&rMiiiiAliy/thal''<r^^  heaiuut 
i^dwy^eU  iahaKk^to^diMtny  oilAen 
^«helflatf>Qiith«MbM^idrp^iHte|gyti8 
iiiaBeni  ahhaibgatsiim  bjtihgH^tff 'tfift 
o£iiwnnii:..:gbaartitoiii»0dh>flMri^ 
■i  ad3i[^inatir!orc!b9yuin'4faB'«ei^riwe  w 


f'^  ftf^V%  Ifi'i  Kihg  'if  the  Twu  ^L- 
WiiiQsi  olii  of  5ii;ht  f  ijiouni  I'' 
^^^*»my^prr4'i«te'l  And  sti^d^^W. 
lie  was  o;i  ftie  spol  if/htti^  lis  "ftai  te> 
hitji?  foiitid  JiiH  rtlatitei  if  ^hey  ivdre 
op  earUi  ■  the  in'aoleDc^^  Ji^f  the  sol<Kcr 
i^fttd  hh  blood,  art'^  h!^  rcsisttince  bad 
Wgan  to  draw  a  croird,  Al^vaj^  hratile 
i^W4  rticrujtiftpr  system  nfbis^Tiljcsr/ 
tti^  King,  of  tlic  Two  SfHHi^^,  Tio!einc<? 
WftJ^  1>t?g;umru^  to  gro^v  itn politic?,  sin^ 
the'  f Jrooper  tKon^^ht  of  nmkiug  woin(?- 
tfiiiig  hy  cajiTtrj1at!6ti ,  Tn  t^e  atrtii^L^^lc 
tti^  tof  fi7.  ring  hi3  cauglit  bis  etc,  wud, 
tS  riiiiki3  tbo  be^t  6f  hU  trotiblcsome 
M)fitirro,  hc^  sugiijo&ted  to  yjp(?ctitiD  thnt 
hie  fiilifUt  '^H  rid  of  tfcc  oblige tioTi  ^ 
fl^h-in*;  tbs  Rt^to  b^  ecitdtng  th-it  ring 
^  tl  mi^k  of,  r^JtpeCt  to  the  C;iptain, 
'' '  1r?6cLi*iti^}  iv^tild  a*i  sncpia  have  p^rt<?d 
Whll  ftl?i  tifi5  ;  ftut  he  ^a?  fitift  &ejit^vt 
M'  tlrn  chrtr^-'r's  nect^lh^  trc^rtTuT 
*iit1dcnly  m^^cf  his  hand^  the  rfrt^' 
^A^  f'yfhd  off,  the  boy  Wftf?"  -Jrapj^ed 
ftk  thc^i^ui\f1,,ii^d  thcautlior^f  tbia 
f^t^^al  lonci   iti   full   ^JlbJ),  befbrb  a 

'^ '  Kxcljimati<iijs,  l^ar^,  ftitY,  all  svm»- 
fiWth  izc  (J  iu  by  ^h'<i  ra  ot)  f>f  ^  ioasiititty, 
wire  tlsel^.  To  uvertrtkc  tnc  trmjppV, 
Tf ho  vTiw  now  in  M]  ^J^ofidf  on  the  flsfc 
if  a  distanii  hillj  vpias  bopc^letis  i  yet,  to 
^V^  \Tithrm«  tlio  tHfig,  ifaa  DOi  to  ho 
^tti ought  kT.  A  nitliflry  wiij^gpn,  th.it 
%ud  Will  ted  to  ^Ather  up  the  Strrt^^glers, 
wis  now  f^jrcitig  its  tnrdy  poissmf^e 
illratigh  thee  rowd .  Y\  h  dent  i  &  m  ad  c 
KU  ^-ny  u]>  to  the  ccirpolul,  *ho  snt 
upon  u  pite  of  trunks  and  muBk<*ts, 
In  the  dlytnltj' of  eanadous  command, 
,iUtcd  hiV  cttsiS  witli  gufihlnj^  t^yes  &¥id 
^i^gt^  gfefSttire^Tt  ft^Tid  deiimiirJect  ven- 
geances OD  the  fagjtJTc  robber. 

T(ie  c6rpumt  was  a  Seneg^^HJit)^  a 

*  "Kill  d  toirti  e  ftf  11 0  w  1  *tth  i  skcred  iil  1  over, 

^^ndWithakuj;hi[i^;;J?iiice,  which  v/iis 

'isot  lost  iin  the  !adieiJ  carrrying  hotaio 

'ttieiT    hai^br^ts,    in    which    had    boiMi 

^l^toil^ht  the  ngg^^  butter,  atid  chfckeTis, 

'ftatWer^^ri  make  the  daj'a  hldnlgence 

of  the  households  of  Oaieta.    The  c^'r- 

feortil  bald  aii  eye  for  a  ]6rom?sinu  re- 

^'Wnit  !Li  well  art  f^»i*  the  lirowrt  Otac^s 

' W  the  ancient  kingdom  of  thtj  L-^tri- 

\'tfens  -  Inat  bi^  i=t'yle  of  eaptivatioii  was 

^Tesi*  dirt'Ct  thnii  thill  of  the  tot>;t5:  plun- 

*%reT.  "  Ahl.  Gerotditiii  fratcllb  mijr>/* 

* '&d^6^^  as^iii  beckoned  to  the  b^y  to 


*e^Wik&ffh 


n^-ll^kin^. 


KOiJ  ^ 


rio  matter,   'ttifltol^t^,    er 


WCT^  cnarnrecT  n ^ — ^- 

(ieiicd  df  the  jsou^ofi^f  who  fsl*/--— 
JSftkVf  di|^V'S&  nolfi^  WMM^ 

Bt  a  row  of  JfoT 

a<i^S  of*  Wife  cipbsfr' >w5*«i5F^  -»- 

-andtbe  68fp6t^Pk'5f^rttt6  „. 
ei'W  a  C6triiyrfejteea  Hj^i  «ifttfi  * 
tha't  i-c^^  iiid  f«ni-  ^)th;  attifrt '      , 

^aei8kW*tiH(fle«,'i^  \*lHcft^>fLtfm 
^cltictatit^lfiiiMat),  Vrh^ic  ioM^'roiM 

Had  &^e>»  'tidV^ffHl'  fbi^liii^>tf'^ 

•i^ddv  i!hfdd&gea^v^Ai&w;  4w 

cipal  among  the  dW*^a^^^  IwWoieHrtt 
^hcf'h^|)SilHtd¥.i*«^^'ftWffAt 

'  IfV  her  6biil^tic%  iW  hiei*>lD|jl^i*«i^ 

p^ilt'eie, ttthir^UiAT*  ^-'^  -^  * ^^"'*' 

'6utiblii«'Va^'id^ 

df  «lie''  ioif^^' 


cheeked    relief  >Qimaed  oo; ;  jtb^  ,<^i^ 


H^ainst  the  uosuldier-Uke  dootrtn^^ 
»l&ei^.ftRi.W  JiTOf  ^m  «^Af,  wa( 

jw  his  tJian* 

jf  ^  fl^rlj  oaUtited  into  hU  Afajest^'ip 
%9rv|^iu  eVG;t  biii-o  iWi^,  ttiid  X  (uigbt 
III? turn  your  mitis«  to  the  t^pUin  foi  » 
iumi&  lu  (ho  fEQmp&D^,  xf  IcWsc.  Qui, 
i^U  fair  olK^vtf  bourd.  The  ftcL  L4,  we 
gijidier^  Ar»2  gq(i«rpus  by  jirofcajiion— 
ff^  I^^d  an  Q^^y  iiti.',  1^1  id  ckiu^i  ci^tq  a 
|HiuL  iiJ^w  tlic  world  |;o«s,  I  h»iva  uud-tis 
ATi4  auut!»  hj  tliQ  dQztii^  jut  what  ty  tik 
^  ^)out  tUam  I  Xbe  ri'glin^iU  iti  itiy 
Ifptily^ — tk^  ctL^ip  iFij  huiuje — Aud  th« 
j$^(ttT^.iiif  eaUite/'    ^iue«;utiu  listen- 

,j|pd,*n^ppiug%  pcanced  bj  on  (t  showy 
Wi^g^"^*  is^lf*^  ^^W  dirijctiisn^  with  the 

.eiippvJ  lipu^  to  hU  foaming  aiid  cur- 
.f^^ilig  borse^HwJ  Ts;wgom3  aojong  the 
^tif^^  like  ii  Diiitt4^r,       ,}      .     ,,     ....,■ 
.,  iiTh&KJght  was  tn&ypud  iitl  all;^^iatt^■ 
yi4l<!«MltJo  f^It  wit  bin  hiui«elf  th^  mik- 
^^O&h  oi  wluch  heroes  ^pd  hoiakidvs 
^re  majcj  douideji  to  forget  Ui  rfia- 
,Uv4^  for  the  iimHf  ^d  wair  copgmtu- 
Utt  d  by  tbo  whole  group  vfho  hud  gf- 
Ihe^tH]  toupd  to  ]jjfttia  li>  the  corpoiara 
provtrrbhil  gralory— 'Wajs  iu ducted  in 
^rm  into  ihi^  xueiiij,  dmuk  to  the  glory 
a|  tht  xegiipfii;^  S&iLtft  Ctoc«4  ui  wioc 
l^kh  tn&d«  bim  Writhe;,  but  whicb, 


sour  ai  jt  wLj-s,  liutj  ^rown  wp  tba  Fa- 
krnian  hiWti,  and  wa#  decliij-ederititi^d 
to  hlg  full  ehara  of  the  priae-mouey  to 
b<i  giviiigd  iu  the  ftfrtbcQUjing  cam- 
pivigu  agaiu&t  tho  I  a  tide)  s,  ^ 

Froui  iha  declarations  fjf  lh*J  eorjijoht 
rdl,  and  iJl  the  other  uiilita-ry  jtuthi^ 
litii^s,  who,  seated  ou  their  knap^iucks 
aud  pa^kssaddles,  dranlt  their  Falemiaii 
with  hiiu  Oft  this  evening,  th^  young 
reciiuJ^  had  reason  to  b^itive  that  Do^ 
thiug  ie69  iluiu  the  who  jo  dispoiiabtc 
furce  of  Algiers  was  going  to  be  auu^ 
hiiatud*  Hi*  after  knowledj^e,  howcrer, 
told  hiHit  tb»t  the  whole  jjaturbuuc*^ 
0^  the  territory  of  Gaieta,  was  occa; 
^baed  by  the  dosce&l  of  a  aiagle  pira^te 
piUey,  for  the  purpose  of  carry ih^  i>^ 
live  iitoek  for  a  cruwc  up  the  JJcditer- 
rauean.  The  bijsineps,  however,  garc 
iQQ  fair  aa  opportumty  for  tk  hulletin 
to  be  It^b  ilip  by  thf^  guUu-ut  NeapoUt^ji 
eotamaufiiug  along  th^  margin  of  the 
blue>it  uf  blue  a^jid  beautiful  bayi^. 
With  p.  rapidity t  twe  h*  It.ilian  wa^i^- 
frtte,  he  hail  at  once  diiipatcbed  a  cou- 
rier with  inLelligeuqe  to  Nap  lea,  and 
ordered  out  the  (?Jit«  of  hifl  garrison  i^ 
pursuit.  Tardrntes  would  bave  teen 
i£)orv  fortunate.  Naither  etaiciiiya^ 
nor  soldli^  break?  through  p^i;^^!! 
TulcB  with  impunitj,  h  i 

Night  fell,  and  the  Neapolitan  war- 
riors pitched  their  tentSp  ate  their  sup- 
per5f  and  laid  th^mselve^  down  upt^n 
their  straw,,  to  sleep  thsm selves  into 
TJgour  for  tha  general  attat^k  which 
was  to  extinguish  the  Aloora  ou  the 
morrow.  No  Moors  liad  been  vii^ible 
on  land,  the  sea  was  without  a  sail^-^ 
tbc  noblest  mirror  ki  the  world,  f<fr 
the  mooij,  that  way  now  in  ita  wansj 
and  idrk-ady  Betting  iu  silver  pomp  and 
queenly  lovelineHtt  ou  the  Tcrge  of  the 
hiiriaon.  Wagers  were  laid  in  iha 
f^mp  that  the  expedition  would  liiid 
nothing  ou  the  shoro  Imt  its  haUtVf'l 
shrinipa,  or  en  tbc  Laada  hut  the  rahhlts 
that  had  beisn  ^o  long  masters  of*  the 
soilj  a  ad  the  most  regular  of  atl ,  V^ 
trjhutaries  of  lives  aiid  fpr^uuci^.t^  tl^^ 

At  length  the  turaultft'^f  ,lpe  ia- 
camp  mentJwiudlcdaway— alaui^l^or 
a  loud  voiue  ca.r<4Iin^  some  5acckana- 
liau  song  wyj  heJird  from  tiiue  to  ti^ie 
--Tthat  too  pasted  awny.  ^The^ntinfleJ 
were  huurd  chullcTigiog  ap^.  the  ,o1^^^er 
lif  th«^  iti^ht  wt?nt  round — tbat  ,  tot^ 
passed  away,  and  ^lumfjer  se^me^  to 
hav4!  ma^ie  an  universal  coi^^eil  ef 
tho  warrigrsof  Gaicta.       '      - 

Yincentio,  repelled  by  tlie  heai'  of 


uothiD^  fox^  the  senses  but  intolenAklt    P9i^Aki^S9»,  MidlisrhirkdbMbiiilftithHl 


uothmg  foi^  the  senses  but  intoJ^m^    %(v^^^  i«l^^birkdboi|«9iiilftdhi«i 

Imu  uij«cb  to  full  plaj^  Tufa^cJ  ,tu  tcu^v    u^  a|I^r^mi4ii|i|iibesk  :>aue  dd   o) 
huAsetf  W  tUti  JriuL^.'  c'b<iLL4;u  of/eiTi-r        Then,  his  dreams  were  as  .i>riUuifc> 


vjded  , for  iU-  a^M^i^  pf\x%i^  MoQThh 


Bijoil,  and  IW  fm  cgudi  die  (kj  ni«h«s  l^M^-ii^uinug^^^idMiip  -»I  HwrHhtMirff 

JiL.1  btffuri.^  Le  wc-iit  to  5ki$|),  be  cfa^.,  4|^fl%iquMiM»Jj^  ilpiM^jMU  dddv  ttM 

iLti  ejevourMi  bijTi.    tbo  common dm^,  j^i»WivbiidH^ami9  teMtotiMLiDfau 

o%^(}r,  Jt.^tL^nuln<^d  to  ma^e  ratul  v^^,  lS^mm^kM^»ikilthfl0tsaima^,wmMmBi9 

oi  tlui  lix^ilti,  had  ^LuUcd  lis  ^lu^  li^^ft^J^tjjpli^^fWjbftiiiAifii^h^ 

Of*  the  edgfj  of  tii<i  *hfjic  ;  m  ,lbt^fs|  «teti.;^««9i^(lfr/Mai  iki»r  ialiaiifiriB 

m^  4  iMi^ji  on  l^iil  hi  mujji  Ijt:  ^ught.  time^.r^^mmMHUfOfisk)  AM  aiVy  isiis 

in  tliii   tJ]  UilixTj  nct^  or  if  U(^  \r £»ul4 ,  tbfi'i^iiiiiliaiMlA  nbosv^  nf\jhiin/  Onilv 

ebcapc,  he  mut^t  t^^^bt  fgr  it,     Tko  Jrvt.,  tum^  tifiMhibimtMlhlnamihm^tMB 

ier  j>aj  t  uf  tliiC  al  tttr Q  %ti  ve  hud  p  cub^V^^  f  ^Ih^  #Si4tli4(>^iik9i^.  n  idiqdJ^r^fe^ 

not  entered  iutotbegaliani  OovdngrS;  ti njfj | h r  jjrpl  ^(Vi mi pf] i> 1 1 r (MWi i ;  U i  it i 


hfi^ve  drawn  his  1m&  of  di\:ufDViiIktiii,a}j    l^^^Et^jfix^flp^jtafl^iMdiMUig^qgk^ 


qpitc  flt>  dose.  JJut  the  disposition  x^t,    iW#|gfgai^^ji«(lf lof  fifoo  Hd  i ^_ 

H^(fk  M  pj^mter  would  hjtva  jpt:;ii^,  ed^»n4<ft^ll«<li!apl{i4ii«il)o>)fa#ilq*^ 

fc»r  tbg  pictuijesquo  ;  and  us.lt^fiftttge-r  wapttfei  flwa^tj-ttbr^p  hftctew  Oaa^iz^t 

ni^  U  &t  ku^t  ^  chvtT  at,  thi^  p^McU,  i^jif^  tbo  «A>-#aiidboadniv)inlhBiwd 

a6,)[^^  ^jtf^fd,  the  Ggyt^iijarf  in  his  C4^,  l^Sie^'^iolufi^Qhibdioudc^JbdriaiDbiigf^f 

tr^naetntion,  np^  prplia)#l^  t^i^akiag  nt ,  t^^  kWt|b<^i&B»«din» df  Iw^bBiie 

lept  HA  iimch  of  the  piaurasque.  !i« ,  cM^fiMtf  VM-iW  ^oUipoiiifidiinBli 

of  %htiii^.    N'othbg  cfjult^  be  ninr^i  t|^f^M<told«d»ildi4<Qd^£B*rlnni[) 

b^utiful  thanbi^nrniDg't^e^ioflightl  ^^f  i#€M9to«nd  Al^f€»D«ewatSda^ 

uud  jjh^di^  ;  the  tetit^  we^o   )ik«  ^qdw^  b^iKM$l%;i«^ijfijrtltM(d8|didtkfiSir^^ 

hilluqH  placed  on  ly  .th<!  moft  biiU.  o|-(fJv^U$dbrooil@ulPMilioi<|hao^^«iii^ 

lii^it  of  all   pQ^siUc   moQus-  tW  #ca.  tiife^lsjt; v4f(gd  yM>  Wi»i  agAottociBi> 

be^Dud^hciu  looked  like  a  bouiiJii;sS]  0SDt>^i^it>n£B|lM  Wise  foduiiia  edkdp 

bWc;irpet,  sti^ddcd  with  a  fiUi-piO^j  oy^Atjfi^^^lM  ^«ririo£I^6^^ 

tern  of  tlnf  moijt  vivid  brightiicaa  j  ihejt  i|frfTi<»pit^*j-o>i/od  edi  ao  aoasiq  ©di 

vwiou^    iiiidluiiirknt  vegeuti&a  pfi  b.Wil^^WiW^^^tod-iiirimadkBivBJP 

thi^:^oiy  founds,  spreading  frg^m  tbe^  hf  J9g]^f qMii  fo  ibjsi«)to<^d4a  In* 

miir^h  ul  AnptMirtiuip,  lQi>ktsd  i^i.  &^.^  ty jb]|»($b89B|lg«^illJta<i)]tffa«irDddbiB 

paiisi:  vf  greeo  Tolm,  .and   V^l^ct^tW^  T^JIi^eK]!^  JiiiB  jjki^hffftMtedfeoarfwaiE 

thuuj^lu  uf.^he  fi^tuou^jpietiire  at  Lpdijj  tf  J^%f^ff^i|ull«i4tf|)th4d4>3i6i  teidii#9K> 

in  wkicl^  Pittfo  Wnigiao  had  show  q^  jig^  ^«Eii^vj#gll3ofoMahmwiif..odH<> 

tQ  Ao  vfonJeriiig  tovfusuicii  the  SiiJ^Mf-  h^^i^iMM^bfiiM^^telrabBfeq  j^ai 

M^^teph^  tb«  S(;i;ojid,  iiirrouudpd  Ij^  j  ^mV^^iuMCtmi^^jtib^oilipMiMh  adUim 

hi?  cQHrt,  ^ii4  in  the  lui^lBt  of  pilo.^;Qfjs  tl^s>Ki)lMwi%Bio1fhej[oplafredoat  ^ 

par]>btapestrj,iiud  wan3£^d^:^pouE.j  tbA(|aA|  j^^i^bl^rato,  vhllggi^j^  cdii^ 

bUfc^iog  wjth, jewels,  ^%iDgdu9aU  for  k^p«9(H^k%i<^ybcq|iQfld 


^  ^1  _.  _„    ^ 

h^s*  ^f  th^  tJop&taa  tinopoli.taaa,      , ,  .t  «^bW^e-iolf^tnllim*«(Senni^^ 

waters  hef-iie  him,  like  a  sleeping  Le;j  p»&l-g^8f»»«^  ad»<*iviB«lk  to  }^MS. 

left,^uU  glittering  wall  lighte,  ijin^^j  U^KJJ  g|kY4^J«iidfi«loil«&TchMipipsi;) 


i^fi^^alle^  and  alov^  ii  >ho^  up  Vcim-,  dj|3fjl^^9a)^i#DK^»Ur|^iohtiifehe«i  j^1!|b( 

vuj^,  IiIe<^  tbi^  ccutral  cuaj)  ^f  the  mu-,  l^po^i^pfo-flfkViilW^tiBdrjmcfengn^ait 

ra3  ©roffu^  t>eaniifig  ivith  tbo  d«tjp  Hn*l ,  tap^^^em  ^^9ftmfUil^  ^tarthagiw^^^m 

«t£9i^y  apUni^otu  of  a  mighty  geiQ.      ^  tWjYTf^^^  <9M#  9fli^lMkvba9V<td  pit  dSmi^ 

'/i^%  length  he    lay   down,  prohabjy  :  M9Ab4^fiBir«wftiflj^;ba4b^ 

th?  lust  of  the  pi.y  aad  gallaat  <^va. ,  Q^JsmmV^fidi^  ^tfAfljUiskifthd^yom) 

lieEf   amoiig  Yvhom    he  hAd,th^&  day.^  ▼flkfllOi  ,f^6bA<ltfltkJPitif  AhdwUni^  W 

UkoT^  hp  chancg  Joe  glory.    IViUk  hi?  ^  i^%WtOTW  wjHiiftoigwiHi)  ttMiiM 

"^  '       '■    I  ,  '  niVX   Jo7 


to  be  sung  atxdoybriiAf^c^i'itl^  ftk6^ 
ofauMici.  efi  Diov/  Rifrr/jib  ^iil  ,nt>i.r 

Iflue/ihadi  laqdsd)  ie0i^r^iri«)t^rfath^ 

Mfi  wh6b  tlM!f(bail  gtethinf{|>Jto>i]Mi^ 
asdoidUtbiii  lAosbotlliJkid'/^tfr^i 

aWiiodledr  wilfa  ai&6viiiiigiidl|0«^foi»^i/ 
gitei  xfk€  MdhottieUilMnwtetJbot^eli^ 
vIIsbA  fpid^  t^aiepcb  to^Suviu^d^ 

tfa»o^ptj|iari«ttd>^roi:^t>4A«xaewb^^ 
tfaB>ApiJitEi^9fbther&itl«folbdll«6bM^^ 

bosfifi^^nir^xt^iSttBilitllrdttf:  €kU  iM^sS^i 

tbi  1 1 1  -B-  as  <E 'F 1 1  iC  i  I  fi  j.  i  i  H  I  u ,.  I .  rt +■  t  h  f* 
Itftt^  The  Ikj;  !p(ta«kiijiml  a  riatbtial 
<t9i}aitLV^  of  0^iu[ii^L;-thc'mm5|iieEt  wer* 

«»d  hi^  muskot  witti  baU;  and'  ififedi  m 

the  pigeon  on  the  house-top^  to  tire 
Jew  in  the^oniets  alf  tbe  sCieets;  Bl6bd 
nr&s  aJihd^  <^f  wbidh  ud  mftti  look  lieed^ 

Ffan  k  tii  t^  ixi  Ua  i  a  ts  la^  d  tht'  J  e w  s  ;  ^  ^ 
Grti^ifciuf  th^  K**fceaqti*  was  <?6tiVdytd 
toUhe  pBEHyi>cy' of  tli*  «jirefi?ign',  Wb* 
pttXH  pciiafie  i^orib  fivtt  hundrdl '[^ijt«i^ 
tcea^on  4*u  i5houMef8,;ftr>id  ^ii%  (jJM  t**3f 

gr«ii*yedfli  the  titba-wMfth  the  UgSj 
B»*ebij  or  K?ijiof  0f  Ihe  oaftoinn,  fiSd  : 

theipipluiicW  for  kk  ttmhk  iu  L-iijk^ 
iw^tnt  iL    iJiic'  <3ie4}ptlni^  this  fi^^^j 

antUr^urtifiii  ^  wad  *Km«iflr|^  iti  ■  A|gfe4*;J 
felt  fcbQ  tibaf^  fr  toew  the  first  ItfiWuirjJ 


Lhcrcuf 

Viji c £ n  tio  lookd c!  riMiio ;l  foV  Kh  f^V ' 
io\?  wArrbra  ■  not  el  FoUt  of  thyiii  'i^^' 
tiJ  lit*  .^\'ua  on  hill  gt  j)Iiiin. '  T^iij  ^#J^ 
l-^iit  So no^dl liip  harl  leJt  ti-Jt Iii^jg  Si^*^ 
iiiud  Ijfm^hut  has  saUre,  thltt  iiltt^tHi* 
ifiik  \diuli  iibtiih,  ill  iu  Hiasrf>r*s  s^orf/ 
hnd  L^t?If|ksedtvl[  the  Andrew  I'^^mr** 
of  the  ^j^th.  '^he  grDuncl  wns  j^rrc^ei ' 
wiLli    Ijelt3i,    eodkinU-po^    nightcapj,' 
arifi   sadilto.    t'h^  lierDiG  ctivutr;^  of 
the  h^iKvark  tjf  ChristOtid^yErt    hfi^  *fVp 

tfte  rti'j^t  cuTijpleCo  stijla  of 'fugiLjilion.  ■ 
But   Muver   uus  tUs^ru    lo    blo6gt^s<1   ^ 

Hold  J  TkntU^r  dyin^^lif^fjLVnorh^rolsy 
tm  the^pdu^'of'tmtcie  t  and  tlj^- f%?-^' 
meat  de'  la  C^K  ^vaa  fuEJy  iiotitle  1 1^"* 
v^earfht  ib  fbtarD  mottrt  tlt^  hoi^  ti^'^ 
vtf^tirj  of  F'mneiH  the  pifsL-''*"*'^'^''*  *'*^* 
Vinqmitlo,  cnv^el6pe4  hi  wiiioti^^^ffiS'^ 
InickJiog  on  the  sahfe,  whW^yftt^ifl^ 
fallow  io  him  hy  tho  Tawa  of  wiVT-j  dpi* 
\m  ih  ih<^  tnijat  of  i^  pr*>l:Jcm  !ia  tW** 
thL-  ihode  of  tiglityrihi;^  tho  strajjM '  df ' 
tbe  corpulent  Svnr>-:Llhan  t>  hU  n^^^ 
sletidet  tigiirp,  when  Kl*  felt  hfrn^^' 
sdf  msj>(.*(3  I't^hiTid,  &[]d  a  dlsj^bnandc^^ 
t<f  tile  moJit  UirhrirQU...  phriiTiu'OtogJjr'^ 
thurjr],rt?d  in  hU  (?iir,  *^  rhruuani  "Wib!'-; 
liiilakiA   MahbUTh'*     Tbii  startl^^d  b|rf^' 


,   TTtli  the  d^fprc^iiiv'e  ^Utidij/*-^' 
i  of  tlmmtig  i^  |>;HTlarLl,  w'hiL-h,  I*t('] 

:fted\i>ni  i^Mifi  !^irni;H,  hijn^'lf^° 
jIM    tir*.'    pvLr  bis  bed?!.** 


th^i^fted't 

a    bUdc    of  solid 


ni^Ht  >va3    [iivpo^'sHbTa 

gt^ftic  Wa^  (iS  ■    ■  ■ 

SCl!ldlt.       'J^h^ 

tcrrmtiro    untx  th\i  old    niaiifijiivrL*  rif'T 
the  Italip  jrarmts  when  tbt^  iHeetf! 

ain)  ?{word,  nnd  fall  oi*  their  kii«e3  td^; 
tjMJ  Vir^,.  He  droppcrrtbe  *5iW<i]'^ 
and  fell'  ..0  his.  k^ccs.  c^mili-  loaJiy  bti^' 
his  pattoi],  Siilni  A  nionia.  '"l''^  v'l'jTntt 
Ybo  A^^-vrinc  b,u3  f^^M^peil'hiiii^^W' 
the  cuHa  Tvith  oho  bitiilVaucS  witYtlii" 
oth^v'llras  balaTidng  tbu  ^af^er^Wv 
loeftsiidb^  Where  to  fltrik^;  T'iil^'^ 
tl6  fchfbw  np  alasc  tmjjIoHu^glaiWWT 
thienjiirdoiion  .i^^l^^j  ha.jtw  hmt  givtl*^ 
alTidd^n^ciirr^th^  Vi;iigo,  thick  ftnti" 


li.tt?3  ^i*  if  l>ri>tiBej?tiittft?.\vas  .s  a.  Id  only 
would  ataic  froni  ttiviV  ;^utl.^  U^tha 


«Bi«di  ".^hifc.  .11  AHa^ rvfrfi^it^  libs  writM,  liiui  lo^  th^  "holV 


totttjr  r.f  Uies  !Mq«^iie  Vandemwl^fi '  t^' 
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of  ■  btoa  ^  ^t  [te  t  [J '.  4  b  hi 


Mlrth^'rjm^p  ri^h.:v,  but  scii^  k'^df! 
I  li  ft  rt  d  £  b  L^r  lu  Of ]  1  jn  t ,  t  hu  d  i^;^or  'ft  ^»p  i"' 
4  I 


¥A 


ii^j!i,iAii^.^''^^d^^^mJMSi 


itioiilh^he  Etaggered^^fltTOTe  to  stea- 
dy hi  pi  self  on  his  feet — and  then^  with 
a,  gkre  and  a  roar  like  that  <if  a  dying 
tiger,  botiaded  forwards,  atad  fi;ll  nea- 
ViTy  ^t  his  leugth  oTi  the  ground. 

Vine  en  t  i  o  tr^^  he  wil  d  e  red  ^  ai)  d  Bt6od 
g^^iTii:  fin  tho  parting  stmpglts  of  the 
TolbtT  u  jtii  a  strange  curiuBiti^,  T*h^h 
ht  beard  a  voice  crying  ont^  iji  Ita* 
litn,  **J^  he  ^fotiel  TS  he  deadT*  Ati^ 
>TiOtfeer  Algerme  hpUTitkd  thTod^  J^& 
'itooh^j  fttjd  waa  iit  hi?*  Bid(^*  "€orae 
Jawaj,  Vjov,"  said  he  ;  *'  that  negro  ras- 
Oil  will  do  no  more 'tnifechief  in  this 
■'irorld  at  hunt.  He  was  always  for 
liToodj  und  he  hfta  ^low  got  enotrgh  of 
He  1  ook ed  at  Yin Ct^n t to.  ''  1V by , 
are  a  handsome  fell owj  too,  Tbat 
5&n  of  a  serpen tj  to  thiplc  of  tilling 
'jou,  wWn  you  wutild  se^lfor  mxat- 
4h1ng.,  So,  come  aiqtjg;  Wf  "have 
•iittde  &  fatnoTis  night^  ^oifk'^Hl' itn'd 

iioiv  for  the  Oolettii;" 

"''    A  heaTT  EUja   wai  ht'ard  from  the 

'  shore ,    **  pj  my,  father's  tomb,  the 

/ffaTliot   laiH  he  off !"     Be  M  seijied 

Tincentio  by  the^mtj  atid  wa»  hurry- 

'  fcpg  him  ddvrn   the  hilt,  vh^^  the  dj- 

'  iag  man  i^afi  hcnul  to  grdtin.    *'  What, 

not  dead  yet  1"  euid  the  pirate.    He 

'  then  dragged  the  hoj  tip  the  steefj  and 

again  ^to<jd  beside'  the  Algerinb*    l^fe 

had  passed  away  in  tlmt  ^oaE.  "  Ay/' 

'  ftaid  h<?,  '^I  thought  that  my  cartime 

irotild  Tiot  mlsf5  him,    Tiie  m^eal  was 

'inutiiious  on  hoardj  and  I  had  deter- 

liiiped  to  grf  rid  of  hitn  on  the  "fct 

'  dpportnnitVr   It  was  but  \aU  nighty  as 

I  TPe  TveVe  lying  ott  Capn,  that  I  bvcr- 

b£ftrd  the   plan  for  risiog  npoc  me, 

'  lud  making  this  bxltcl^er  ^ptain:     1 

^  had  cheekeii  thenij  it  secms^  too  often 

"  ill  throat  putting.    HoweTer^  1  found 

j^  vork  fur'tht^m  thnt  pnt  mutiny  m^i^  of 

'   their  heidsi  for  one  night ;  anct  if  VdtJr 

^'  ifeapolJian  heroes  had  bec-n  anything 

'    better  than  their  o^n  aj?set,  they  would 

^'  have  cured  some  tf  my  crew  of  their 

hot  blood.     Unr  friends  In  Oaieta  ha  J 

givtn  due  notice  of  the  eicpedition  ; 

''  and  honour ,   as   y^ell   a5  pdipjj  com- 

'  PC  lied  me  to  give  the  fee  heroes  a  lesson 

*^  tow  they  meddle  wJtt,  the  bloody  ^ag. 

^''i>B&on'as  tliey   begilh  tu  hght  th^ir 

*' lAmps,  I  extinguishcdf  mine,  threw  a 

"'  hljndred  aud  fifty  rnflian5,  that  feared 

'-'  neither  pike  mvr  bnlletj  into  my  boats, 

■■■  &nd  absolutely  walked  into  their  camp. 

■    *rheaffkir  was  over  in  the  pulling  of  a 

L    trigger.     Ealfa-doEen  ahqts  sent  ge- 

Deml,  itaffj  aivalryj  and  inftntry,  to 
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the  Tight-ftl>oul:"^Tlfcf^tiiftfe"^'^ 
lant  retreat,  with^Htt  th&  Um  cif  »  maWt 
and  vte  bad  nothinj:  u^  do  but  to  plilP 
dcr  at  our  e«^e.  Iti  gttt*i^ir*g  «J  iitf 
fellcrws,  I  heard  the  e^y  ^if  *  Antiifeiii:3 
r  !md  febme  o*d  i^wlktiJoiis  ttbw*tl*it 
fjame.  1  sifcW  that  kin  of  ^U  «nl  ig*- 
itig  to  sUh  v*hfc>  1  thfwght^in  tl^4Uift 
and  smoker  wai  a  wiJii^r^^  Uh^  l^M^ 
Knt  iKt^xe.  1  ienl  in  <tui#«^hilI^Mbilfl 
hiiit*^'    '■      '    '       "■  '■'  '''^*^**  « yJjTjq 

nnd  ilingwig  hack*  tbd  -  co«^*»  ^«W, 

sh$*ed  n  Atf^  ncftiml  kifhi^tighf  titiUw 

*•  TbtVe,**  said  he;  with   ttte  triun** 

of  a  marksman ^^  ''there  i*j  fi»ifi  of  tiA 

Tery  Bafe&t  Jipots  for   a   eai-hiTie.     1 

caught  him  jtisb  bs  he  wn*  iifttng  1& 

arm  with  the  knife  dver  yo*i.     NeM«f 

tire  in  fi  an  ft*  whett  you  C4n  (nhlt  hit 

the  tia^t"  HeipntBcd  thehu^oft^ie 

frmMJiiui.       '  v.Li^    t^ 

They  reached  the  edge  of  tii^  b*it. 

11  *aa  '  Dtteriy   lolitfcry.     Tlio'  pKiaU 

put  a '  stob^l  iiOT*  to  bi»  Ilp«t  *nd^*t 

i^*indtd  in  low  ahdm^Uneholy  *^e«»- 

nesd  tound   the  curved  sHowj,     -tti 

hurried  Mon^  with  6e«e  imp*iti<mi*. 

**Be<!rtindrei8;  dogs,  ean  they  hiLTii  gtii« 

pt utj detii^g  u p^tbe  «ouB irj  1  tSin'  wiiy 

have  been   cutoff!    €a4i^ '  they' '  ha* 

mutinied,  and  l^fb  tee  behind  r*' ^j-I 

A  tiish  gkame^l  Mong  thd  dl^UjJt 

waters,  followed  by  the  leport  crt  M- 

non  ^^ 

**  Gbii'^,  by  all  the  saints  in  pn*^- 

Wyl^'h^  cried,  with  a  yetl,  foiro#«d 

hy^  lorig  exelamatienij  against  tbrir 

ti'eaehefyi  and    still  mere  h.h   'o*n 

blindne^!!,  coufidenee,  and  t4Tdiues*i*f 

pumshmcnt,    *'  Had  I  but  B*Mji  ^(*e^ 

h41f^fti#m' yesterday  tipon  the^opl" 

■Wis  hi¥  midist  fi^hen^:tibape    of^tb- 

^noY^e,  ■  Bufi  day   *»4  ufow^  ftt<Wlii« 

ou  the  e**t ;  the  ootfm*  «f  the  Niy 

iraa  '^tfiin^  in  a  blue  ibd  wpi^itfiiti 

light,,  ^fh6  '  tipatis    Were  fli^n>  Hke 

solid  elbt*ds  restWg  on  the  tcifgeef  Ae 

ho  1-1150 n-,    and    Te^uviui   reared^  bis 

sunjmft   through  the  puttie  dimnw* 

of  the  shore,  like  a  Titan  to  bo  crowii- 

cJ  with,  gold  by  the  sum  'i 

^'Tbis  b  no  pbicij  for  iaa0  titt^C 
^id  the  Algerine  gravely.  "And' iidw, 
boy,  if  you  ftuh  to  make  your  W*- 
tuie,  the  way  lies  before  you.  Be- 
tray me  to  the  thVsfoveirnot  of  Q«tit&^ 
^  Never  t  No,  by  Saint-  Atilb&» 
nevtt:!"  «dd  tt*%,  ftoJf  fee^fl '!» 
hand*  ■   '   ^ujI^'Im-:    -4,.i  .■! 

Th^pimfeeinimMM  Ve>  the  misftit 
nf  nne^  fti4  miirriMi«BQ«9  thillbe 


ftWTBie^ilsr  toward*  th^  if«a.  ,  tinv^^iUo 
Ml^mmd  his  qjes,  but  <?ould  &&e  uyiijiug 
k^%  tb<e  kt:^  aud  dai^sUng  light  t|i«it 
ppujed  DT>  the  waUrs  frwm  the  Kjistj 

ui^^  ^iic^  kilTer  ore  rushiuj^  out  of  {t 

«lppacii>ii,  immI.  1 1  m-Q  i<i  ta  hia .  f ^ru  li  da- 
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J^i^  ^wji  pfi* » ioiv  E  P^f  J  per  ^^<i  of  the 
plnite'e  face  was  working  with  fiaitje 
«|iu) tio  ru  '  U  0  b|{C^  fes  tii;  ula^g  it  i  th 
ift^tie  t^q,  ItftI  \RJtf  violfioce, ,  aa  if 
hp ;  wp^ro  .ao  t|ag  ^  t  b«  p^n  tam  um  -^i- 1  a 

^d  b^  Jl^pi,  lA  ^^bort  ftndt  bceatiUe^s 
Jptop^tk i^-^Jioso  ! .  i i  AU bvuii  ;  I  a^- 
Mi^ax  I — Lea  perdu  1 1  Moiw«ritd*?eUii ! 

TmAkt  ?e#g^m3&,  J— witl*  i  a  m^A  tj  tude 
of  others  J  which  came  from  hiapiwc^- 

j«r^  iwbo^  ,bt>w{^!rar|  fut^n  afttir  hnd  it« 
tjt$*9  he^d,     Jh&.  ,pira);ei  veutiol  nj.pidly 

f ^m^  PlU:  Ul«  b^  EQ^f  ftod    B  ^^  Hpt^  ^  i  til 

^ jia!ik:.^pread,  like  «  heron  ^ba&<id  by 
^AtJtawk*  d(f»iWjng  and'i-uiiuiug.clc»4e 
'M.J'h^.ifiii^  n^long   the  edge  f»f   the 
fdaiid|,j   Xbw  bjwi  bean  Aei^u  idriaadj 
jfey /ill*  p^mte  «  E#ibr  ^iiiyo,  iwid  lie  had 
km^  t«x"  I  tA  I  ig  iti  I  be  (>rai}M;ct  0  f  hjivi»g 
his  revenge  upou  the  mutineers.   ,  T^e 
.0§W3  fif  tim  maatettTfr^s    K^ag  .  next 
I  «b^>^f »  s  tw  0  J  ;wg^  gid  1  a js,  with  t  he  MftJ- 
rM4«  ori*tis  iwavifig  aiwve  thdr   lHt«eu 
^^J.^i,  cam^,  iRjiiiug  iuto  Ugbfi  tjirou^b 
^^b<f  intw^lfto^  tb*  Iftia^da.    Tlieiea  t»irll 
«iidd)tifolj  mlm,   aad  Viu^uiio  cpuld 
«©©  the  Aigeriiiff&iu^aitiadiiig  their  tiir- 
kf^n&,  aijd  ^pf^dipg^  thmu  and  Lbui^r 
;^§^|i^bt  fi^i^  tbe  shroud^  aud  uijj^iitii  l:o 
?^t<ji#:  the  dj^g  wiud,    Thij*  is  ibe  ij|d 
,  |fl;^tw<ioC  ike  Inli4e1%a»d  h^  cft^-ii 
-ifivci^  thtiQ  iu  ilm  iigbt  winds  ©f  the 
MedikrJauukti.      B^t  ,t)o  ivijiii  urould 
Oj  ijfiiti .     r  h  Ci  31  ^  becqiie  ^  topd  ii^ed  uppu 
tjy^  bliws  fli>^  of  the  «*!%  a  :t?*weriog 
.iHih  vf  Plf  th^  cpburs  of  tl^9  HMinhow, 
purple,  scarU^.  gr^ey^  g^Uepg  fts^the 
'^WMrUgM'  %^(  upon  the  ^hawl&Btid  tur- 
^^Jb^n^tm-^ts^inid,  hoL^tcd  above  all^  the 
viWoyd,y  flag  w^th  the  cio&sed  scj-n^tars. 
U  loijktjd  like  i  T;a*it  TtukUh  pavilion 
upt>u  a  hauudl^s."}  pLiia  of  kpif-iazuli. 
.  A  ^"^"F  ^bot,  fired  from  the  h4^^'y  chase- 
guHGi  of^tbii  MaltoM,  cas^e  froiii  time 
to  tiin^,  boundiiig   slowly   along  the 
j/ffjliftfa.     !*>  TOtitfa  waa  made  by  tbe 


Wfi^G  sh^t?  ftJid  fji^^^ipl  Ig-^t^e  blq9/?^ 
i»g  vilii^h  hung  from  the  hitxa]  of  thja 
late<?n  sail,  like  a  stream  of  ireih  gotji 
dowu  it  a  white*  she  might  have  bee|i 
in U taken  for  oui*  of  the  Triast^  cotton 
chaioupca  that  are  to  be  fouD3  con^ 
^tanLly  between  the  Xjevant  afid  thf 
mt  coast  of  Spaiix  , 

Thjii  j»Jait4j  i^^ed  long  in  ftilenoe^  »« 
tfe  HaJieiL",  with  all  tl^eir  awjeops  oui, 
piflhed  aloujg,  utiririog  ih^  Algerine 
,u]l  they  w^re  w  i  t  bij  ]  ca^  i  uo  14-fiho  t,  at 
iutei'vaU  trying  their  distance  bj  a 
gwi^  **Tbcy  uill  talfe  her  1  ^^f^huuQ  ! 
if  I  werii  but  ou  tjioard  ]\-  ^^^^plaip^  tbe 
pinatCi  with  a  sprini,'  fwm  thegrouid. 
^' l^k^  cowiirdlj^  '  viJkinSj  tiEjfy  ^l 
^iriku  withofit .  firing,  a  tbot,''  Hi 
ruihQ<3  down  iv  tbe  water*^  ?^|!^'  Tiiw 
centio,  in  the  cuiipsity  ^vbi^h  he  felt 
ah(*ut  tb c  ina n  a n  1  t ! ni  ^ 0 ene.  fu J 1  owed 
iumjaod  caught  hi  id  uu,k.  The  sight 
01  th<S  boy  brought  hiui  iQ  ^bja  .iec-^ 
|^,jM4  hp-sVJppt;d,  looked  p«  ya  si- 
Iflncoj  jet  ivi^h  tiie  jGu-rc*?: restle^aii£^i 
of  a  tii^er  tilniint'd  iu  ^i^ht  of  h(ood. 
The  GaJle^.sfmd  r|OW  rammed  he^T,d,fti»d 
fiterii  of  the  Aj^printi,  aud  Viug^iitiiaV 
<?je  waa  looking  foi*  tlio  de^ct^nt  of  the 
red  flag.  Yi^t  I  hull;  it  r^uiaiocJ,  The 
gal  1  i? J4  n  u  ^Y  f ij  r  Ji  n  1 0  mti  u  t  ce  a^tnl  firi  u  g  ; 
they  had  loachi^il  within  pistol- shot, 
and  according  to  thy  t^d  Mejitir- 
i;%^^ap  c us touj ,  hjt i  1  c d  th e  e:i e rp  y  by 
^oni^d,  of,  truuipct  to  surrender  tefore 
tj^ej:  fl^til^  fSi^nd  In  tht^ir  first  hroad- 
atdcu  ,  Jti  tfic  twinkling  of  an  eje  the 
t^Iba^:^a,Hnd jihji>vljs  were  toru  down, 
and  the  iLlgcnn*  stood  clcajr  in  the 
li^ht^  the  decks  and  rigging  covei^d 
with  meu  ;^  wund,  Its^ii  a  shout  t^n 
A  jelh  waa  he^d  ;  the  ports  were  at 
ance  ihrowu  optn,  and  an  j^beoljite 
storm  of  ftj-c  Inrst  from  bo Ui  si4e$. 
The  ^ley«  actually  half  rose  out'  of 
tha  wftter^  iiwd  recltjd  back,  like  a  wn 
who  had  received  a  ^unqing  blQw. 
Fyr  some  miouteH  no  attempt  could;  I j© 
iDJtile  to  rt'tnrn  the,  ATgerine  fire, 
which  was  now  poiatjd  iu  witli  au  ju- 
.|£6 Wi4i  t  a  p  ti  f n  riou  a  d  mh a  rgg .  jh  e 
il^menta  of  tinibera,  thtigilijuil  jKJops, 
and  spliattrs  of  oars^  wer^  flyipg  frtm 
the  huge  Maltese  at  cv^ry  stot, 
*'Kdw,"  cried  out  the  pirate,^' now, 
let  thtim  but,boi^rd|, and  by  thj\  tbae 
to-morrow  thiij  wjl^  haye  bgth  thtse 
hulka  i*  the  GoJ^tta/  Santa  Vergino, 
if  I  hail  but  itings  to  put  me  ou  ,my 
own  diuck,  they  shoiild  never  aaljit« 


Bui  tHe^y/hjwl  Viarnu^  iSic^it/^iludf  m 

^  BI^T   ^]t[ t^'Qi^i^  4MMi  1  ^v Hi)  tl  1  ^r  ih» T j! 

Sties';  lili^.^t  ki||5tii,  o^jts  ll^eltj  ^^,i»o* 
fitruck  the  uppfrC  iH'M'i'  ^'t  t^*  Ik^wjfl 
TAid,'  |i)ii4  l^u^]i|t  d^vfM  rnih  liu  the 

^Uit  th^  fij^  of.  tJae.A*ii:eMqef  wfrg  (Jsyii»|f 
%l^aj .  B hjod  Ti  tiij  V i^ ii? jy  g>i«h mj^ikt ^vn 

^  jib  J I  ^^e*  tur^ ,  of  j  w  i  Id .  p.^Jfitj  ati  qU.  j 
?|Jaf  ^^  j^  b  c^  ^:  llif^ ; hcf?t,*fti  I  [.»! ,  be  t  »<eej| 

they  life  st'udin^  cyu^|JJ^c•Jl^^n,U  tytW-Jts 
'Wiiii  ^mt  cf^*^  Mid.wst  .Mietti  bt#f^ 

Jit  u 1 1  ^' u  \' i  iJ  Ci:  I) li p  *4  w  *^i>4v FWX  of  .t^ft 


e3«pMo6dw  IBf  fl^yoif  «9tbAflbnlidioft  ^ 
ife^MyrlwiiM»lltdyyqMmchfWM>|qifc8 


he  was  a  mere  tool.  This  wi»ftiif 
Iirftiii9s^  faiA%i  tM»  JiiiflMiilieDttii. 
s^intpjta  weW  vA  iit rsebeihauhiste 
1V«««Fi  ^'  Aftli^iiV<^eiotk^^l]fttUUup»Ui 
mf9  vM^im  9^MlitolQddnihdlibib«l. 

Whpitl  h^itsli^MubbtdUKke^i  kiWcA 

he,  as  if  unconsciously  ;  <*  all  UkanSuutk 
^gSflr^^Hm,  i(6A  Wovaaitaiteiaip- 

hufll  Jll*  Miie'},eWi<^i»oBwwhiK)lH 
|n4) jieft^vpq  to  fcunddbls  giaaniMn 
»7^g|Wbr  ^alt^^vlvcfeSin^jor  d'tA- 

to  iftu^QftPWladf ft",  *  aod  tdbbftrat 
oldt^T^pAf^Mo^  »ftenalbaiiAdlMd 
pftP«r«eU,",dl*Wi  ,7<to  ifinfe^.MiM 

of  death.  "  Ay  !"  he  ex^anlqi^  dtfi 
l(0f  vfiii^^  <Ue4b«rilkb(^ainftdif  in 

.,,     ,  .    ,.  ,     biB  jfenfl^tfieoiftoiMsInofcoiupreTtfci 

b^d  I'li^e,  j&^i;cnd  ^atti.iasi.JlTicftfiMin     «)i^Pxl^OoJte'ti(li4ftI)jlfeMiMiieiciioii'M 


^4it  ^' )  1  U  r  iti  I  in  s  tn  ts  t,  fh^i  4  ^«^  ^  U  J^  iJ  od 
i|^  ^  Jl  Ufl^JjL'  It ,  t^tJ  iUp :  our-     ,t^  i  U  ^MiH  r 

m\0^  t"uT«<?rj  1  W*>>f  ,k^  lUejf  J*0^ 
|^ftrt^\thejr  cnuld  fl^jt.li^llii.  but  ^bpn 

||^  jf  (;ca  V  ^;  u  1 1  g  I  lii;ir  4saps<?«  ^  llwy  t  ui'ued 

Iti  liliU .  1 1«  coxi.HMr*^  ^  II  '1  t  he  J^\j^Tism 
]ui.il  guvo-_Ui  ibe  Itouoiw  vf  the  va^tirtk 
^^^Vlv.V'^^f^^^  and  hi^  *tcin  felWwt^^pePT 
tator,  rt w i^ il  nil ri  i^ X  L Ji u h tc (J ,  b il  b.h tb'  ^ ^^*' 
l^kiiidj,  rmd  diru^^d  tbi4^  J.l*pp^t<> 

jB^  jl^g  itiiv/eLUe  luviiiriUtsQf  if«  qaT- 
l^^glgi^^p^cj  U'J  iltc  iuc«rlbi  of  ihe 
teyMroSfesa'^^ c ui ^  I L r  1 J  lev KvLi ^ g  lu » 
|^y«£  ip  441 1,  Auic,  lIii:  Ujv  ^aw  ^^um^ 

.1^  tti  ^  J' J  ■  J  r  1^ ,  o'l  I  tli  t  u  i[n.d  U 1  ;i  t  j  oii ;»  l'  f  the 


4}V^fP9i</i}  j|p«k  tolrt^ili6!7Ui^tfaiBoft 
lKb¥^!^l«9tb(|ilbwi^bteA^ti0  m9>mn^ 
BftdioW)^  rJ|itodiibQ>/iolinMdiewaA(^ 
|gM»^'*.niQ^;«ld9e  ^  Inaldtt  t4K{Tin- 
<^Moba^'  7|«f^i%(li»«bly^iAHyi»lri#ii 
^i9fil4v^|[-iQWyttlle«f^"bl)it}o^B4iBiic8, 

ftS^fMBaflt^im^^fKilsbMli^  friK^i3%cM 
M«P  %)n«M!teiiM«i»d$^;  bttf  tohadrhft 

Xor^oJJpc^  thev^ta\^;(|rMiitefti«^  tt 
fc^OJ^ifiJPgh^  Wl»«oi«»il^"  qunnL 
He  was  a  wild  tellow,  and,''iojMMiA 


IML] 


JHDQ^iflA^^^toA  Btorf^ft^iMi^Sbm, 


WW 


Mriud4^a&fidadb^aMtt»|)K|idueiiiuUv 
Bftdntfeqeaad,  inodwr  'ksnj^uii  idHAO^ 


firiigiiiuBdiotiMT^A  ito  Wow  otv^if^ 
•iMritMbd«bh>fo#iMfl^  ywrhfm  ^ 

4vaA|rdi^  ik  ^  ;  \idUoioeaooau  li  iB  ^od 

ntfaftiisBifS  eUb£oiU(M  OH  P4^^^y>'fl 

but,  such  as  hiitfi^^u^ilby^AiMtr  Wtfii^ 
Irarsolcfat-  faoR"  ,uHti)pit«qiio]^uj^  of 

MiiB..<»^^Mid  91^,  deMai,"MM^^ 

mbna^imuifyiilMfoi^e^dd^ui^  »i^ 
iMBi  iitor  n^  liiM  ,^«»nMltDwK^  ^^ 

4htowoifiMii|Ieh^^efll4b  cyfac^ortes 

3ui«I*io*oo3lfed'W3lUsv^Bowfth>i4 
(Opoxv  9to«d  «ottt(«ttliay«i<>i£(!i^lip 

^dobaiiliiii  1114  ;^iJltei»0d'idM«'Xof  ^ 
^i&fl«ini»Ws4^'Jifw4ii^^^  ltl§^ 

iBMdvjr  teo|>iraM^  «4i(]  M^i^RSe^i^ 

d»^Miidiiif»H}C^/'/.isitfdt  h^lti'  iiPlo^ 

QSttMko^\l  nr>  ,fiol'i-)t  lAuf  Si  r'.M'ft  oil 


hffl  li*Tw±9  J  «ind^;  ■  Vinc^Atlrij^'tiiinsalf 
.sa4di5EW!d  by  the  ^i^awsdj,  btibi  loiil^ 

tilt  tftwuiid  lind  tools  Isis  hand.,  **  Oi>m^; 
sirmli,  D a  mote  i>f  thifr/'  He  ltd  hifflf 
teft  tbc'b«u.l  of  the  griiTe.  '*  Yet,  boj/* 
ll<*  adiladi  iti  *»!  iribettufVlH  vbi^c^  ^^  If 

joijj'  remom  bar  th  lit  ^ate ;  '  H  etfe  li^ 
*rbat  might  bave  h*c5  wi  bmiour  ftfHt 
a  hJ^ppiiittes to  his«onntTy/*  His  vohAi 
failed.  Hie  profiled  lli*ibct^  Itghtlj  upJ 
flci  rti«. «dg»fr  of  thd  ttirfj  ttnii,  with  4 
bcnd^  !b^o#.  AY^iA  alifWel  ^'^lls) 
j^er,  m^dt  his  brief  ^|>it;a{>ti^''He!i<e^ 
liet  the  fe*fcr  t  of  it  I  i  on  iM  - '     ■  ^  ^  ^  '^  ■  ^ ' "  ^  ^3 

1  T  ^«  KStr&tDfttiy  eirf «] , '  ttit  jf^fa  tJ  'fea 
tbe^Wftf;f,  by  pattia  *[th  whith  he  se^I 
e^  to  hav^?  }it^4  old^  ■  fte^Tiaiutahi^  '^tai 
wai^  thft  hiiis,  that  feere  &fe  a  tW 
of  pOitroit^  m  little  <if  *lJtf  A^>cii«in# 
ra«^  ;  fn^jmetib  df  fi^Hlieifc^its  IB^ 
lCT&*ofed  with  Tft^god  defih?rof 'a  fe# 
feet  acrosft,  and  covered  ^rffch  fitujitttf 
gfafrubt  cfftepiDg  down  tb  th*  brink  of 
noifly  rivul*ta;  "Ibrhilf  y^u  a!6tig 
tHtb  me,  boy;*'  bald  be,  « becAUio 
tho*d  bdttMJs  of  hU  Maje^f  of  tW 
Two  gic!ilie»  WjU  all  find  tmt  ir^^ 
bftek  to  tli«  field  bf  battle;  now  rtiaf 
thej  Iiear  noiirot^  firitjjr.  I  lihouid  b*f 
hunted,  fcft<J  you  ifotlld'be'ftaiigtjd,  td 
pii^intottbDltetiii:"'  ---'  ir.^^    "   O'JJ 

To  TirtdenViO  ill'  t&^^worK!'^  «&« 
*amt,  He\fra3a*mybLathbtt4b'ikn*fei| 
the  wild  Wrtte  ftu^lbe^^ta'cf  i(ic  AfeS^fl 
airios,  and  tftilii^glf fig  along  thfelrroiigK 
j!*Bti^s  iiftd  si?ar|/*^  decHviths,  a*  lie 
could  have  been  itt  the  ToHf^o  uf  Ka- 
pi«s,  m  itt  the  Pfi«^'  di  Stiagrtlii  of 
the  Kbirmi  City,  to  ^issb  in  citheir 
httve  islept  in  the  ati^tts/  st^ ^ M,^  'af 
f  fe  tn  igti  ti '  picas*  th  e  sr iiti  e  etn  ti  cp  Aa,l! 
fL*eds  the  LazattTDj  ttxid  tht  Tult^^ 
'rhfr  pirntt,  to<?j  bit!  ma  J  (*  sam^  \tti^ 
pnrisloto  bift  bi«i  a^soej'tiblfc  sfiHt/  H* 
wfa  not;  iir^entifed  Nrlih  *h^  r^iriautfe 
rtd'^iititut^  of  tfie  lif^  'that  tiifiB!iaitJUhi 
iaitis)  isccmied  ttf(Jk5tm-^  stiff  il^^  hn^d 
eager  haanKdrbr' e3tiirtefic*|diijr  aftft 
day,  yet  a  niiw,  bold;  farioutf  smig^I*^ 
a^j^thitij^'  brtt  the  l^ielahchdly  iui^iloC 
tony,  f  h&  i^jaagre  squalidiit'Bsf,  th«  dfsi 
eased  afid  iudbJdit  do^my.  tif  itt  ft^ 
Imh  eijy.'^  ■  -'■  ■■■'^"•■i-'''j  tMiT;*'."'o:  ,i  .■jiij 

Hig  eotnpiVitcfti  Viii  jm  Well  fiiTdiii. 
kted  to  giTcJ  mia^  (ojt^j  to  this  origf- 
lial  hii|iuJ*a.  ■  Hisc  pra^Hiaeste  aod  acti:. 
vtiy  J  his  forni  in  the  vigc^m-  of  life ; 
tfll&-eottitnatidin^  ttud  baadsotne  cbi- 
lU^itsttf  3.  countenadec,  from  wKich  4 
foi^  days'  wandmng,  and  tbb  ittah 


•19 


TmMiitMi^  ^!iMtta%  fl^^rirt»1flttiirtfft 


PM 


9f  fMiai«}«iqoigliMM(l.oHluiiik9iani 


How  .Myiliili^diiidgltt^Ithw  nliiib 

•Dother  kind,  for  YinceaiM§<iiMai(sk 
«kil»]>«IW%iiM  #itidi^d8hn, 

Wai^MB  ,ttMda$i4l1^ktt|jlM34(PMifo 
tti^cte^AfetU  ^MkijqsdiiiiiSitf)^  in*- 

iA&0i|«ltetoftilMiAD«Mlklf)r4«d€^U3^lMp 

lutTe  rather  «Nailltoi«aliltUv  I^JUftt 
irttft<4ibiiriiMim«U'«b!fiite  itaK^u^ 


dvtoi^dMikMrgiiiM 

flC(p£biibrc<^fiQd^iwlHDP9iiian#|i/  itfM 

sMida  df  Mg^iittodtkq^  mopeaha^d 

atHk  )i8ildk€4pa^aMm  fcksdJtiudwd 
d4ilidl74«fMAMiaMfc9ioiBit9^  bli/09 
>qShc9P  Iv^MdtiMdcMiUa  ca  (aM 
distance  of  the  great  Queen  of  NosHii 
«bBdt^  niidr^Soiata  aHo^Milor 
•Mbdl«infai4>iadeMi^io«iMrad)  di 
Ukc9,,9bsnMi(f  addii^oiiitiis^qtaofti 

eilnl%b«iikv<ik  (ldi£idler/cdfo1la*«adil 

fMii9iaitY«a4<ftir3td(tMidip#Monay* 

UPi4bMHli«iett!ait»  <iftRP4liii(ie$|lm«t 
tb^  ^gDibfiBd^oMjciii  Ha^aiMaiAal 
mttba^ttwni  «to-€^al^dt>9Mi8ii 
iMd]ll#«i«%iiwldrllBfeniiikiMa^  eavot^ 

iMd)dMMy/4ndd»  l^&aUKma9«^ 
through  a  la%ifati^^ita4dta»iiairii^ 
dMs^«(«alM;ai»'to  \iMildi|iHhe 

«Mi>wA«rlhf fdteti  lli^  <»AiN  gMht 

mountains  harefoot,  int|n^hli^rWldt 
M  4liyfliihimpb  omoB  to  doi£98  £  ai 
Mm  iM^i^SMXnB  <#1M  l^ioelidl 

Aate^Md^  ldtedPd«i||idttiidlyfifr«^ 
4«tMaHdi,iAAhWMw4lNiisawiA» 

wihtti  iiiabdliiaii[^i»n^i««fcehlyd» 
dMrl<^'>tW»Mi9j4x/c>fatt«mi  HiUii 

«Miaii^#td«a  «Adt  dbuftdb.^  ^  Wt^ 
^•MMf^^wainlflnAitf  ail*v«9b  atT^ 

«£{  3iMi^iMMe#4Ma4bMiil 
tefai^dttoif  .uMb  ^|MM4^«ritii^«i 
a#n««fe<£«vH|f4«r^  MiiMi^fscigk 
«ii^<tiitifiMi^lfl»^fta*dft   ^ 

i^9iffintorffliioaQi)#ia4ioi  Mibe  MM, 

W^«1in^#<«faM4uld^Mot^o#1rfv: 
•dtneiMCiilMidoi^ktlthteeeiMMM 

^i4bli^>IdiiiA»,i?iuiiM««t  t^k%  »Mt, 
4riMy<MQvtew«^tiftiaiiiraM^ai^dl«ai 

«4<Mi,^)«l^toihittlMi^'<ori#/ftig|iIdll- 
^jp|Mik«d3M<^9«l^MbWiinit  Ami 
MdvlrtiMviip^Mk  ^^aUfumit^ 
«t»idthiiia*iwn  1*^  ^    ^^  ^^~ 


MffB 


TTfciliiWwfc^nM  ^'iftdry  ^fiiMkMXl 


M» 


mt^  ^  ifiimm  lijiinffiifcihwimnirii 
«h99ifiii«nBirioDfiiflbniib  Mkl  ^teMovr 
IKktttewtbnfiKgitebkMttbloffteJiiiM 

Mlcd^fffbiQh^bagldoiigddi|rf;  MkMoii|tt 
MisAdo^Mr  d^pilitoMlacnl  d£  SiilMi 

ItaHiid  90  iti^t^\:/tMikm^  c^oktSp. 
loWlMboii*  iMiblDlMibifc7f9(|i)iwal» 

%di«B>itffotbi»Iba2hft  fenMftiM^iKliito 

lhi)noMBl(pku«dDfiiB«l^p0p7«i0i«aMF 
tiMnwJliiitblJiJiai  fi>giBttfniiioii»iia» 

tllllt^dtllU«QllAtt  t^^QtopMbtiMrttUlit 

iheil»lid£tilift&iimdr9^  Mb^iiUit 
grotes  MnMrJMMtfiltawi^hHilKAUt 


MtTjlA^^iiebVtfiM  %|rwdm|ui8 
lkiUifJd»ldPf^fli  ^iooiensd  eaiA;)auora 

in  a  search  of  some  cbiyfidj^iitfi  Al 
«diiMfo«»kMA4<»MQilbM4lhMSgh 

Hi^tbaiXlMlvftttjirM  hiii<gltilti{)Al 

4iri¥g,xjlt9  ilhiMf!}UMiiiel^i«««p0Blli» 

Mp^M4dliMkMiMdkiitif*MB  hmte 

4»piiTate  the  imagiDation— gUtteniaf 
«felMI  »<|1m  femM¥ioe9M9  loflMli^ret 

Hbliftilh%llor9M^ffriJ}e|rawl,J|b%|[>jr 


vita[JlMi  fMktateiK^tfXrofiWMm 

iMticMMMdeMftjinflfMi  Dm  aM^ 
i9q^etkaefiiK>t4a^«W)itofMUi^Jite«U 
^ja>d3irta»ftoljjh»>iWifff3<yfe>«Hajm 

iDoi^arihbiftlraMbMMlIf  9iib9i^ 
Mfi^it^ifebii^itlie  ^MftflMTOttiiAiUm.  sM 

tbe  /biiati  (iMMroiirf  a^kf^ecdi^pmti^ 
and  kdn^fto  hcDdiall«djiMfelk«^irtiok» 
elllliortefiQl^  OfdUkt^jeb^ffif  opriml 
4viaigteli/Ifiej|ldMM||iapmmanMl  bo 

toi»rfcitojy^ll)iiB>ipoMi»ii(Wtlj| 
niiiQan  ,AiiiogajM>Miitiij»l»ptftttfc<tf 
Heathen  pomp  fUMeflbkMaiblHfOflilr 
lidteotfr  hiii  Im^l^M)  mMsHmitked 

iibMi>aliam)1Mlo^(i^  ligkKtfbTMl^ 

lQogfi(fe«fa#&it9»ftli^fidiMfro4^!Mi^ 

ddTindtoiiD  lfM&/lc94tblllo^i  l^itall- 

AWtfiMlAlfAqoC^  4too8fkWtrftfetM 
iihilisl^biite  flfiHilHrMW^  ll«Wi,lil# 

<iafr#iik4bi|M4Ma^Ntelir^«A<>km^ 


i 

•  ♦atfri  


i«w«iMa«igiA4Mli(tei»i 


of  the  8ain(gi|»|f«CHid(i;}nftJf^Aieil» 
lKl9M<l!l|^aI|g^  bM%^iiiaiBi  of 
fifcdlMOiliiJnaoniV  loi  ^baii  isdioam 
,ra9SkMtHim  tftfr*ipiiM^;itftcl^^ 

^bu^cDkMiti»ft€rAi%iibMi,  JMiRi 

JJi9Hiotl^ottadbtM<|>«Ma\lfy'^ 

iKpiiiilil»()iiU  ^imi^a^wiii^\(^f^mm 
^Moifl^lM)  ttfaHawearKxM^M^uQRtfk 

-MWlft  lMlfN»ftthimfM9k  vyditn  orsd 
4tbb  UMlib<|l£a(fi|tgprM^ki|f«hti^, 


mbdMift%^:tQltAp9y.i^«teaftMdRT 


we 

*%   >  -,*   ^T    -.-,»,      j^,  1  «...  .-• 

bi4«.  -ii  J^'U  ltr;\^  •;   -.  ■  }  ■■iir 

^pttt^ei  ai,  mj  1^4)      fall  itl  til «  wiim,  witii 

ifupid.  Xb^jjiiTq!M'>ft  g<>»»£;i^^kck  the 
{4^r«^  ^^  yif^  iwUl  £«t  itiJ  sappiit  Jlitre 

MUn^^j  *■■  t^hi  ¥kn '  of-  a  ffli*5(ifc'j^  ►;    r  ,1  f'  .  T 

§9gi^fiKkM^_  Jut  J4^t  afjbnin^ion  i^f  t^ 
«e^^d,i»U0h  i^  ,sl<^pth  of  g(m^  UviMf 

iVr«  njiist  Wye  thq  .iJi^ifljt;  u^iij^^W; 

l4*jeppr  i^y/  tin;  tbcu  ti^iiui^iioii  .c»f  J^e 
IwjlDfJiUyD,  fipcc^i  tbe  iw:»<^t  tg.  tho  fiptt 

j,lJip|aiCi^It¥  ai  h^ad)^ott.a  pcDpil, Vl^ejr- 
|J(l^pft,itpqf^fiti  i^ad  iguodaaift^*^|£^,  .wJh^ 
,  ifi] g b t  .  tiil^^!!  ji ,  ^hiif  e  1  u  biJi  domgj^tic 

^'&ii^MOru\  l4^E\Vid  t-^PSS^j- J-n.r.ji!^ 
■;  V 1% .  J  n  ilI  1  ^ .  iu  I J  1  rum  1 1  b.^  ^^  j^llffes 
ijfjyt  ita^-A,  til'-  iU'j^iugcDicut  wA^  iiiilt) 
,Oji  Llic  y\ii^  butvvi^iiij  tW  cljiutjb  a  yd 
I  i L 1^  U L tl 0  i? irt.' r: t  ^ i  St  lin riift  b ua,  \\h  me 
t III  S i ^^ luci  St cr i^t  1 J  bho wed  id i  u*; a^ j 
^itud  iv  f  hud  ip.  Uii^  itVtic^aod  \«^iCJ*) 

^j  liULs  iu  'the  nvah)'  ot  Angclu  iiud 
^}^^Jhiiu\  ho  (luug  JiLmi.stJ,f  down  J  siiid 
/.d^qiujed  wUcriJiitt:  di^jjoiia  cif  ,iivirti>vr 


Q^M 


■ililllUyi  iiOliiM  iW  niiiMriilMJiiii 
j^hTi  Mfi^i!ife«g<todnnifniii»i«<iifai| 


Ami)  IftiiORd^ll^  mH  }taAmikmm 
Aa  ftlid  8i0^kfMltelliilndiAi9 
iktbjfn^pr^Mum 

Middw4iMt»^i^StfUb«9«iijf 

^IMPfkib"^  ^d  b'oddeioio  ;  sol^  &di  oi 

enough  for  a  word,  uidtarajliajvMilb 
liltfitiMl  J^WJj^rtKhlthishaaBapfeiiHjm 

dM«4»7l!ilftA^qW^£faefiarbaih0okd^ 
and  in  the  accustomed  Ifgi^nq^^ianill^ 

at#W>J»vgli>>rlMytgi|ireflMtoi  a^Ug 

%%  8ittH»t0li»i#iAiWJ^Q«Jb«jaels^aba^ 

happy  in  symiMcrMlMi^  mtHMfUm^ 
.M?^nefl|J4^£ftn^llBi<|ibep)iill0Ml8en- 
■.§fl<)i  MAiq  M(ii»«ff«4«)«ir(nAia«l» 

^mm  9tWiHSb9^(ikiAdAeitigma^ 
mothers,  yellow  and  wrinkled  j^ibae 
4p9Ri^^l4lll»dlMi^ilteMltlsi»o«ftyied 

9li^^-h(>bdlP^Mo£«g|fWidda[>itt(teftiJ|f 
8lfP<9)in«biWf  djWf^'fhfl  1^  ojdiyK- 
-iW¥I9]r>afti¥iWB%ltei|^ii|^«fti'fuitMli9C^ 

[l9^^h$^^f#^n8«»nt|o»y^ttnii9> 
.IIIVX   joV 


TaiMBudtk^^t^mBrywfimia^9»m 


9$m 


Witflritiif»>  ■i^l^i^g|rf^cfaMft<^^^riii^i4 

^VTfirhMTBhn^ifminifchtiiiiorfli^fiPM 

nkn^l  00diftod^|tiiaf|«|tto  lKt^yo«i 
loiindfthatfey»<M>^whDaopifiiPMrhDfay 

IMliitMAiitalowiiii^QSiMf  M##^^ 

lBfyr,bididdi9d8&,itifiqiift94)>ifiiowair 
hmnimfB^  tdflioi^pEdta^teilJMr  J9Miiol» 

Bi  <;8M>n*iil[t>SMii^ii9lia  hid  ft«^ 

to  the  Alps ;  aieisbeo'd  hy  a'cktfMiiL 

fyi«lti%7  i^fa«biittlotMdhiidi«Ul6|iqdr 
•mfqfd^a*ilh»jgiifli^ls«Miiifgd%(im 

tMoiidhediia9di4ibib[^<Miiry«fc^ 

Hb09o}i^9!tlifgKiV  bbmu^Ruoo&odi  ai  htm 
•maU^ei8^i»iaHuhkieatcjMiBiM#«^,i«6 

n>Btiitiii94#iisre%ibyir^^:M44t6%fe 
^lUMMld^'MI  lMifetetlhlllfi{fe  ai  ^qqjid 
fMfeMiky^  fbr  iJM^i^Ji^m' at^& 


b9ifhtofiij[^iMoJRifthifi?^(teldM^(iaqik 
-filial)  4^*d^io4fb|HMk  ia4c»i^i&^l8 
«^^bulNttPl3ni|tea(ttA^faf4li«^%#%ell 
Vol.  XVIII. 


|>i3Miliu|^  fitfl«i»  of  ^tfn^il^i  cirii?^^i4iip, 
she  jvftttiotittfA^k  ef  ii]€f6fii1iTEr  thJj  jvl©- 

hftT^  mr>*{fed  *Hb  iuM  tnctrve-swJTii  the 
iiAin^  of  th<^  Httle  hili|HWt*  u6Tkiu?ifl^itff 
Sfflktij w&t intlttbted  te  hrsi* orkil>g ftf 

IJi?*w3*kJ  ■  i  wtrili  4iid    befcVtTJ    iTrth    *be 

bai*dj  ft  R0111A.1J,  a  Bol<>gi^e5<*5  a  Ved*- 
ttau,  Ou  this  pec^liitr  emtrg^twjy^^f 
ft  higher  pric^  beirjj^'affered,  hte  t*<]i*}4 
tKjtJtkscoftil  fco  be  cvoi »  Flwtimg,  Atrd 
CKhSbil  tbe  turi^h   moicuiiir   eirtrgy 

s^liJl  tihkii.  H^n^,  1:1  tilled;  u'itji  hft^c*. 
Tic*  ^htik^  tHli-i  of  th.' rtndi.-nt  tittii- 
■  betbr  *  ■  iif  t^i  ti  ■  jicTtdil ,  I  h  ^^ '  A  f ]  1  f  n  ..v^.  tlwj 

iftJnTidt*;^  tkt  rHth\M-  wtTi?  tinni^Tnttt'rd 
'i4lfo*Hl>='lttiiTiortnlitj   of  ^tirni^h    nwd 

ground,  Hnd  rfitjU'dfl  the  ht^mh  of^^ 

■ihefmirt',^cntB  f^ntufy,  ft-rcing  thcfr 
^W.t^  to    light  lhrr>Tlgh    the    diCappf^g 

afi-i  siiintfi  of  tht^  ivin^rteurTth.'    "  "'* 

Yt t,  in  ctvn tm d  i et  1 0 n  t  j  t h c  bo mtiitJn 
6mfdoi^  thi^t  an'i^Ei  ^ittits-ndtliitTi^Hit 
cl fe V e rn ^SK,  or  a  0 1  yv t^r  -m :v ti  n nth iri ? Sii t 

^ricrh,  The  t^U;^  ^ii.^  u^  the  t^olTOtl 
ettmoui ?ata'  Wr^M  ^j'  \ii  the  *r^i j^tji'i- 
htttidiiTtc*  of^he  ittidc  "1  thr>  nm^fe. 
The  shuttle  fitct,  iUi\t  f^    1  ■  '  [firm 

4  K 


ty  the 


ij<ipick)jiaj^   may  iiccwuiit  e^ualljc^^J^ 

JP4tU>rt:j  £ni4  for  Ui*  tiuiij^lit  in  (f^sqa- 
y^riu^  that   Vintieuii^i  liad  i^  ijeoidt^d 

li^n^L'  ofiginnl,  ^euI    full   i>f  ^fLsi^u. 

tfjapo  if(4  ^ucG&s&ion,to>tbi^  ALiiLrlL^^Li  4i 
Qio*jgtiar^  *iCidevAt|L  U'lk%  a  Lid  Uju 
$)y#«|  ttf  j^U  tb^  blue^^tuekiQ^ji  of  Mi- 
JBpO-  If iw J  i^^c^  tlieie  shtj  vvii  to  ttii 
faw  vihu  Uitd.^  I^t^nmir^  of  iJm  to^u- 
4e>iyr->— d4JM;aj^a  qt^  txj  tbe  i^ttuvhetia 
iHj,jwp6^-^pr*b(:4  by  htT  nhH'^  in 
w»il4^^gf  >^  ;*! '* J 1  u t*jl >     vv (J ri b i j^l't d 

|t>^  hoQqiirs  iu  himself.  But .  thi^  de- 
-ifl^i^d  df  tb\i  fervid  MB.rclu?s!t  thfU  Lii 

S^ft  u^.bfT  pr^scii^c^j  ior  llie  un^rt;  ad- 
van  tag^j  uf  rtictiji'jin^  tcr,  ad^i^^e  ki  tbjJi 
piQ^y^  ?ii^^ef,^t.  j;iitcv:3iat7  tba>  he 
pIjjqh  1 4 .  u  u^ftTf  U  kU  wjoiid  tir-  vt  orker ,  s-nd 
pffc^jsfy  hii^jsclf  vvUli  th<i  «^tiijcLed,gigEy 
^.liiLvitkg  ^i^^dvcr^t^d  r  lii^i  J*^H*ii4#f 

ll^ii^  riwjt  atiU  iiac^fCiised  t|ie  c^iiit^sily 
^,  IhA  Bp  blit  b  1  u«:^ tvck  bg .  ^bc  taiao 
^?5§fe^gwii  ,wmttxmf*^tjlii  tbrougb  tkem 

fl^Mo^^tbe  >J(.T«c  dcikigU*  plsvy.  yf  ^  H- 
qui4  eyu^  (Wk  ai#  jot-^tliA;  mme  tratis- 
kjiari^Eit  UujtU,  Uky^.4li«  v^£€r^iiu  dye 
^'jftyi^Luig  fs^e  on  t  ban  abb  Q\;;dcoi|ii- 

V)4^ti0U!^bt  with  it^ijfli,  tb4^t  thU  pei- 
jrttstid^  partraitiire  hf^jti  v^um  re?fewi- 
jy§kn^|/0|ii;bM  sh^^  biid  once  U'qu, 
m^,  -Of}.,  f^  t)i » r  a  r>  txj^  c  1 1 1  re,  <;oti  yul  t^i 
S«ig)^^  .i^^^^L*^  l^'*^i  injUiT  httve  .0011- 
jf^l^F^  ti* r  c^ u V4J  f wtii ui 1 1 .,  for  iif*  U  Libi  - 

hi n Ij  th e ir  op i u i oti   w a^  d ec 1 45![4f ,  1  X^ 

Ij^ii.  ^fbttr*^r,.^7^i(^k?ifi)vlt5dg*d  C9U- 
^pfBSfujsbii>,  TUw  Moo'vigu'^ii  vitt* 
iJtf^jfd  ;>t,jtkiiigii  dr^'iartiil  tbc  ii£^ijc^- 
^p^  t^^b^iJyi*;  bytiJy  iiittjiHtud<-\ef|  tl*e 


m 
P 

k' 


k 

au 


^^^tWeo   (javalitr-^   at^rv^inti,  i^Jtb  Ul 

tp,  l^egTvn  ttj  icci  tb*t  a  utw  <;j|iidi- 


■pi  down  ty  the  ^tutli  qf  tbe  aJtl?£, 
;Ut  ■p^LJi.'bj  in  their  mMruuj;;  rtiOoUe'j- 

Jo\i^t  tUi; J  u I k qq  ^ i  V k' ca Uy   &►.  t  d' v  v.  i l  t  > 

tue  i45e  of  tbp  Maft^by^i^v 

The  rgmatice  gr^w  ;  tJbe  .31^v>4v^ 

ff Ei.^  4  w i d u  w^  s up ici n 1 1 y  op uJ^u t^ ji^^, 

11  ij  t  \ii  i  t  ii  !i  ta  T 1 4i  n  g  tbe  g  t,  1 1£  ra  I,  <m]^  ^^0 

i»  hbu^vy  JH L'^urvativiv  td"  itU;tt|^  -''ff^f^ 

tbiil  oi*ution  (j^nd  tbf  c-auei^tlc  i^Jl^g^ 

^g]f  throMj^b  tbc  ttyiu,;^  IcLgtb  '^f  ^?p^ 

l-furty  y*iars.  At  tifrtjru,  >Ji  ■  \l-1'\ 
iiiarricd  an  gI4  Man|ui:j  aul  *i;iii,'i  ;ii. 
Sbe  liyrti  litjr  chain  vvhii  u'r^ry  di^^U^ 
aud  Ae<iUi;ntas|>iraiL  11^  f  ^J  mt  iJ^O^TO^ 
s;d  wsLT^  in  which  SxpW-s  ,  iiiigliL.l& 
eiu barked  fvi  tjie,  term  of  hcr.Go«tirat*3 

Tiaturttl  lift^.     Bat  peact  Ir ic.f  pro- 

Vo(Uiii^ly.  upQU  the  ^vi^jlvl^  sLiid  >hi,-  fiiU 
t b ro u^h  hi." jr  f n ]  1  |  ^^  1  i o. I  oi  | u' !^^j.^i^ * 
T  u  c  - 1  i  c  y  c  ar^  0  f  a  Lt  t:  u  lU  ^i  c<j  i^iJi:^4ijSy?rt» 
euiiui,  pccvinfincss,  atnl  tymi9i:jji.    ■  ^t 

Lt  bad  Cost  jit-T  Un  yoai?  -hioc  tl^e 
Qt^Titrar-s  dcHth  to  giit  rid  at  i{i>^  ji^tij- 
1  ec  t i y  in*  0/  a  s ta Ct\  ^"^  hich ,  ^hh^  '^J'^tT* 
ws^rdtt  fjrofe^iii^dj  gave  her  the  jqi^t 
eo  Lu  pi  L  tt:  c  yj  \  C  u  p  1 3  ■  j  n  of  the  :  g^l Jejf  :i, 
Eut.  th^^rt' i^  ik  tide  in  all  affaJTa  ;,t|ifl 
sboWT  Mar  J  fie  sa  Iji^a-u  to  fctl  ,tti^t 
,?h^^9  jSiiU  tpa4i;  far  sockty.  jfTU 
peivro mince  of  iho-ie^i^ti^ri^fl  striidw 
in  itji  ifUimp  uptJ^  Jier.  fa^cy  isi ,  ^ 
pi  a  sti  c  uioifii  en  t ;  f  n  il  0  ^ ,  i^  iS  r^t .  |J^fit 
cd"  tiie  yowj^f  paiu^cn,  iii^|Conjrii^qj|l 
hersi;Tf  that  ,thif  i^m  the  mii*  ma^b;  |iyf 
her  by  the  aUw.      '     ^   ;.',/,  \'.  \,S^ 

V  i  ij  r  <r  li  t  kf  Kvl  11 0  w  1  lY  pd  fiv  £  yf;^ 
with  hifc  friend,  and  Wiws  groviii  .^p 
i  n  t  u  n  k  a  vi  ly  b  ca  u  ty .  B  >  if  tJiti  g^u  J»  If^ 
?^Tare]lj,€&a  was  ,,doOiyi'd  to  bq  ui^fi^- 
t  u  u  a  u ,  A 1 1  cactio  Q  0  f  d  r t's*  j>iTp(4  ijuy * 
]y  clla^J^J^^|^^tcnd^::^Ilea^  of  axopi^i  1^9- 
li Lj t L T 1  ^  "h i v  d f ^ s i bi ] 111 L a  U^  ^\ti ry  hnp 
of  t  til]  j>ath^ticT- a  y4\t  of  xiie  iW* 
u  I  a;;  r  ufi  ce  II  t  b  i  ;fcck  t?y  es  oti  t  l^s.  ^ddij^  ijf 
ihii  A!p^,  n.^lhs.s'ly  pouring  ijj.  tii^ 
fire  -id]  were  iu  viiiii;  tbi*  wliole  ^j|- 
^saujt-  iintj^  bjAjt^gi^j^yf  pai^Lull.  i>i?t«^ 
waijtfd  on  his  impene^fulde  s)julT7r;^o 
wa^  pf  iro+i^  icc^  iByre  ^^hM-  a^a,^i  of 

te^S  ■  pItSslontlfcpUrrll  to  tfLV^  liqi^l^^ 

a  Pope  anil  all  bi;^  pjw:dli|j||^^  TW, lat- 
terly throwu  asvay  on  j^bj^  juqi^i^g^ 
blerocdtof  apaititfji:,;   f,.i|-Tc,i[  il^* 

'dg)^d  tb«  Marehesfcj;^'Mt.tf  4h<^ 
are,  tb«y  are  in  Sibiefia^aiid  m^  klttfae 
saint^H  kaep  thjem  tinjr©/'  •  ift 

The  young  pftint^r  Btill  irent  on  wtjbfa 


'^  his  work.  '  Thfc  Mj  w:ii  ri^^t  to  he  h- 
't Ig ucij ,  13 J  she  consoled  ho r s l t f  fo r  the 
"fetigMe  hy  the  dntt  Hjf  |nitrunfz(tig  \m- 
111  own  gfiiiliH^  andTthc  lalelv  discovur- 
^ijd^  <[?6tiTiclioii  that  h*^r  pc^itmit^  wcrti 
the  mos|  ^urtfthlc  prci^eiit^^  for  the  va 
^'ir!r'.i[ti"ViiiL]i>h'.;^  of  her  nohje  t'amilv. 
;  V]TL-.:i;uM"  vv.'L^  hjippv^ — a  fihe  vi'ujnLiii 
Vas  before  kis  cTf?,  'a  'flno  Eji.u^t/ 
*rtnih3  Wuri^.hopi:'-  >■(  ■ti'-riiiofii'iL  ucnj 
*fflttg'  iiihis  -fanrv,  ^iri  ]  lii^  ^^0110!!, 
*^h^m  tj(i'Iii^.^cTjthiVf;jsm  woflM  haVe 
lii^' a^-Vfiui^'rilriit  tbr  ;iil,  ^as  iSoil- 
^jiTitly  iu  hU  h^rvt., '^t'"  ^y^-'-''^' 

^'  IV  ins  now  the  heiili^  W  toffig, 
And  the  MaJehesA,  t^j'^i^nJtA  IKc  Mcil 
^rtV^m  K  f6utitajti  ^ti'afei  bHe'i^U^iV 
^art-^ohb;  had  th'rtTi^ttiUei^i  t^^'^^ 
"^  suite  of  roortis  iil^nl^thfei^iai:^  St  ^hb 
^bala^to.  A  new  prirtmit  had  been 
^totiiploted,  and  pTdDouni^eJ  a  cht^f- 
"  d  cBUvVe  f  >  y  t  h  u  c  i  rt  t  e .  Aii  I  in  at  ed  hj 
*ifee  giitidnil  l^raise  of  het  Wourite^  the 
l^dy  ha.d  feWiyt^d  hvt  siycTL't.  floJ  thu 
'-'itb^iidHlous  chronicle  -f  Mtliin  \uv\  <U- 
'  ^d^H ,  Mti thaut  I y Bs  p f  tl nxt:  t h H t  t he 
ift  oiii  1  i  s'^Qi  i  ^f  tti  e  Oi  do  rii  alr^  m  o6d  wei'e 
^l;fej\j  t  tb'  bV  ci  isgtkbed  u  J  a,  m^  a  a.  Q  lain  ce . 
■'^ '  The  belief  sank  deep  m  on^^  al  eou- 
'm.ii  cJualiete  s&miire,  and  Mthett^ 

^hbhopt^ic^siittoi-.  — ^^^^^^   ^'^^^^^^ 

^"[Ic   wiU,  like  tTit^^tel'm^r'gf 

^^fcHVi^  a  Thill)'  6rtiii<im,  k  folcano'of 
J  passion  nnd  i^riile  Eiiiil  a  llr-t  rati^glA- 
'aiftton    Tfc  fijid  wntcberi  t\w  rvcli  wi- 

rice  asid  j.  iJ.^iiisy.  The  di-i' 
*lr'et'  hicliiifitioijs  Kjuote  him  like  a 
^liatii  wRrrai/t,  Tb  i:!hftnf>i3g(i  the  jnajut- 
■^r  V:l>-  .I'lt  ..if  clie  qtc'^^tioti ;  it  would 
'hri.'*!  li  Li'i'M'.  it  might  ['►ruCnre  hiina 
'teentonr^fj  of  fvii.\  It  must  deirrade  hU 
"iWrtrdj  litii  ^^  ';>r  of  atl  evils,  i^t  mii^t 
feiake  the  Marfh^-a  hostile  for  life, 
.■  i"'r  ,ill  wiLy  to  run 
11 1  'Jcti^Liuc  or  diiftiirlj- 
%i*^ij  thimli^h  Ihij  [in'Mimptuniispaitii- 
;fer  5J0  thou^^lit  utid  j>o  did  the  m^at 
^^riHifiMt  nilfilmt^  of '^llrtktlil  tka  Witfgr 
'^ac-ipn  VoHMtrL-^'-^^T^^' /'^  m- P^f^i.* 

'ftl'the   il^rrrCl  i-oum  of  the  sittiii^^  to 

"fbi t^T vi '  4[}ri ] c  fi n al  t ot l ch es .     ItSi  h ta t c - 

'fjiuhjr'tT  hud,  Oil  dii^  day  folt  liti- 

sclf  iui|i'.il^d  wintp.  than  over  td  dva- 

tindllv  (i^k  VifiortitiM  **  tt)  marrV^ier  ;" 

and,  iy*t  gentler   tiie&ns   of  leading 

i^iift  b:>m{^' th«  qii»ftt;hMi  for  lilttto, 

fatory  dialogue  rcfelivip  to  hrn  hi^k*- 


It  was  bn>flv  er>mtrt1livi**(*<M,  atirtJ 
the  iDfimi'iirLd'  .viniuW  wA*f  *<ttH  m^-* 
CBaitaoiittd.  The  stui,  wh. .  ih^\\^)'  kiiH* 
his  ikther,  might  Be  th<*  son  of  k  pyt^kt 
rti  di^gniife ;  truste  w^^  romatice  in  hfs 
birth— rfniiancc  in  hi^  life— timftncc 
in  ht^  lrk\ity— ^irrd  tt^nfotd  ir^rr*  roi- 
maiLCO  in  tliD  glowing '^Oul  6f  the  iM^- 
turo  MfircliesTi.  Phe  ik»v!  venenrt-A 
ii]i  the  triidcr  itif|iiiTV,  tthtHii-r  tbofie 
piutares,  \i\  which  bis  pencil  hiid  pjf^ 
petuiiJiy  rtvitbd  the  Kitroe  iiXpre*wiMi, 


'Vfl"y    0 


is  satiirt  or  fiintitf,  llriti<!r  *ii30d;-V^t!, 
i&d  titrhJii^/did  rtdt  E*We  thctr  MttjU*- 

'tn'.ie  to  J56nl^  fa c?^  that  «  ho*  hiS  bf^, 

"Or  .v.?^^./  Irv.  n  T   ThisVMg'tiWforttiQitd, 

fnr  VitiOEj!itii  at  otido  Mn^ftt^  thlft  tt 
Vra?  the  rcciithx^ticjti'  of  "li  ccttn^ftfiSarJ^ 

^tTmi  hrt'i  ^tr*K-k  him  ^y^M  jMH'ft'tf- 
fote.  Tlir  "^if^'ry  nf  bi^  tti'<*^iWg*''wati 
the  'h?di;ui  ,i^H -tlv.^  -it^t^'i^  tm 
ritig  which  i^tiH  ^k-atiieii  oh  IvVs  HahU, 
«fai;  t  .dd  ;  and  hi?,  li-^telier  wa'^  for  f  lib 
first  tii»e  Urt-ure,  that  w!iAteitet  right 
she  crii^hfc  blvbhi  oVet-  thb  fe^irt,  Uto 
nn agi pnt idn  ^^  g6ti el  "  ' ■-"''' ^  * 
■  Btt  '  Het  rJvftfl  Hkd  'teiah  ^''iflilld. 
'Fitne  had  pa^^sc^'^;  -^  t**^  !?**^i'ir  Ib^b 
hf*  wTi^,  har!'  s'^tii 'hor  no  wi«>re  ;  ttftft 
f rk  tu  0  c  ■  vv  p  fi] t  h  \  ti f  ^'e ;  a  ti  d  bi  t  n  e,  "w  e¥t 

14^rffAtib!^^i*Wi  in'TSf^'U'tKhH  of  mai*^ 
kind/'     The  reasariniu'  ;^hot   tliT^.'ii^ 

Wi  W!hdJ  iint!  ^cr  evo  apfttM^'^in. 
Tct'^^  ftus  agibtte^  ;  ^h^^te<«o*fi^^ 
h^r  clahn^  on  utift^efUf  t^iirti^llSI 
noiv^  Wd  di^pdte^-^  ^fie  hif?lplflit. 
She  .Middonlt  f6lt  flic  Ojipre^^it^ 
poratuf^r  of  the  <1ay  with  fncrea^i^l  '*{*- 
ftres'^ioTi,  biiHcd  b"ni-se]f  in  *hc  shadfe 
6f  the  iO*c^  that  hring  i  n  H  th  itk*t/  fttf 
bloom  aod  fim^i^nc^  ^ttr  the  f^rd<^ 
window  ;  retnrti^,  tjuark'll^  ^tth 
the  Y'^*^^"''^T  rojn^obakd  tbtj  iuw^h^^, 
ff^My,  and  tyranny  nf  «iiuy  ;  to  VM- 
certtiiA  !nirpH^e,  d^.dflTet^  thftt  iftfe 
w^mld  sit  CO  more  to  hi^  pc^hcll'  v^*^ 
the^>  i*ith  It  stnitige  mixture  <(f  liiu5^B- 
tineas  Add  hfltniHtV,  1Wee<t  ^'  HftifW 
gjmtt  vaiWe  ^  hitfr/k^'riwBe^dtitfW 

-ft^  rote^'^'-^' "^•''    i]Mni.t-u,Hl  ,ioid 

lihituV^ttuc*-  frf  a  proud  khJ  tifHip^iJ- 
lnOii*  b<>ynni.  and  Virtcentio  f^!t  hilif- 
!?t?lf  jriiinfitlly  ci remit stajjcf^d  HiV 
mibfl  wa*  alrendtfilK^^ltvirh  !io  irnrt^ 
■"^fiich  !ir-  had  niicriTH,-i^'iiF.|y  rhva^H"- 
If^Ttill  it  had  L'r^'viii  inh..  m  f^urt  of  hfs 
■  tf  a  til  rtf.  1  'o  n  lee  t-  ii  i  s  y  ^  n  t  n  •:  p  t  '"  ■  ■  ''■  1  ■  ^^'  jj  ^^ 
'  ¥hn  t  A  f  1  to-n  i  a ,  \v  \  1  om ;  in  ]  i  ^  -  -  ^  r^ 
enthiisiasttN  he  bad  wmelini^fl  tliiii^^ji 
t^^  b^'  ot^fj  the  earthly  tire^etf^^  ^^^{^ 


h«*  iroiliii  hfl^  ^tSti- 


ni'BtkiMfdQ 


(h**ii  I'h^i  iihtn''  we  Iktch  to  i*%it 
tli*j  toy,  w*  fid^^t  t*5r  Lrtj  Hfmoft:  T^^ 
h»i*m  iliat'tbe*e«!He*  have  rq>«it« 
te U  tH cAf ^rid  t i m<s  before  th tin/    We 

)f  ^x\  a  to  i^ft?tilaf ^  %  hH  \  t*>W  Yd^  ml^ 
wkii  t^ut  Tj  fife  or  c<^mtsu?b  t ;  ttj  or  W  ^^ 

ti^llj  tlieffrfw^,  now  1(j^V  at  tb^  Serftr- 

rtlfjtigi/  tjnty  be  **|fe6l«^  t<t4lbw  flwbi 

If  the  Bibk  were  »ii  udrfHtM^^tf^, 
d^y,  ^'^ijt^iUftl  ifbtit,  ^frtthxif^  onlj  to 
iMf^tant  nl^stritft  ^^^p^hihriB^  pkhttp^  its 
et^ttliiti*TO  iflf  gilt  ?i*Td  n^  gfrHitlreTTcfif  J 

per im  p^,  pTx>4iiee  m  titfi '  c  Vi  J .    1T\it  ft  h 

fkPto  1411*?^  V»>naeif ul  b-V^k  its  (fiVirt« 
loijfitf^iJ  t^igli^m^.  Hiftrai?t^,  kn(i  U 
iM%ilA\,  fl#  t*6«ft*t?l  (jf  if  uT*iofts  ifffoirm^ 
ttoni  ^i*tt*tet*ve '  ftWi^^ta eftt, ' ^ n i?l(i d&  1 

fi^lM'tfJ'tb*  '*!io!*'nifige  6f  frt^ 
tdr#;  ^Molted  tit  KMitfly  4^  la  Mie Wrf 
4^i4^''  Wit h  I  pft!^fffttft  ^ikW  t!i^  litmr 
tliitW  «ir1ibraTy'  *tc*elf*ftcc;  ti(>  dtbi^t 


({liifv. 


dxhi  stt-l  im!t)! table  l 

mjc.^:.'  ■:- 

liitHcut  uuist_^.  ,  .......  ., , 

6kl^  wliat  is  u^'tfut.  wli^t  I 

wt  dxQ  the  frit  e: 

^ecenilTy  spo^^ii  of  l\-  I'., 

trih  eaToiiTtiU^J  to  tm}^:^.:  /    .,    ., 

ttf;itliu^otneii^ji^  dtft^r  book  wPiX' 
f^fli^  >Q  'oft^tt  L  l06K6i  art   wl  ■ ' 
f e^'^  To^  biii'effic ist'  ?iisttuct  1  ci  6 .  !  ^ 
hphk   cc»if tiif  1 1  :i    ?  ■>    m  ucd .     S'a  o  ^lu 

pHc t icat  ift'Ss'tou L — f  >.^ T : g- - ^ aj  *f*r 
(lofti/ cal'exilitc'l  t-  \'^'ii>A\i  all .  r^Eiii 
&d-J  tltscriptigfi.n  111  liW  Ihc  dudei  iu4 
Cr6tit4n^int5  of  life/    A   vci^    i^ii^ 

btj Z  16  ge ti e'rll  'cC' n J u ci ,  f^i t  tl b  & ' J^t^; 
Hon  Mi  of  ,%Ktj  every  mafi.  from Vfij 
FtitesmiFiti  to  tfi^  I-^Ikjuu-Ij  uu^v  5?ii# 
t1ihtl^ti6-trlc%e 'froru    U    v.hi-lj    vilT^ 

Sd  c:t<?S5t     itl  J     fia  J^  pi  lit  v^         U  .i      ^^ !  I        i  ^ 

tlioroughlj'  aci'LTiai ^  t ?t  1  ^  1 1 L  tb  e  1^1  S ' U^, 

the  conimori  coniictis  of  Iff^^  tie 
i^e  wtiich  will  make  him  'jdji 


^  fed  the  €m  podSflf  iti  wit  iMt^kge'      fecat-Vtly  fiil  6f  feeiti| f  very  iP  t<'lHgfifi( 
ltid^^«t  ^\m.i  h  i*;  an  p^trj.  c-ytiipaM     ^ensiMe  niMfi,  ev^  if  h^a  U?  a  stfat]_^ 


^6h%T     Wfiicb  vnf  0#*r  Tlrrftert'  cotrtd 

-Jilb;  tbrttwf  M-Mlir/or  €^ivi  Icelfesbatf' 
leiml  AV<rre'  we  tt>  ft3*iiiD<j  fh<^  fonr 
^^f>el#i<*  b**  fi^ioni;  bo  aiitltor'  (^uM 
^  tiwiied  chf^bte  *>f  WftJttg  t?his^. 
lfif»*!<r  ti!?ft«tiri^  All  tl^^r  tiiea  cff  tbe  fim 
1p&ni*«  rtnd  acffoir^tnerits  have  wrftt^ii^ 
ire  irttti  Hnd  the  fjtie^t  nt^edmefl*  of 
^iil<^'  <irigitriirrty,  pfrtiarfni  dt^T^ 
tttte;. '  J»*lwitifirf"  nln+aUvt';  Tpi'ofoiind 
wMfm4  «4tt|41id4t^,  ^atbos^'  itttd  t^ih- 
limHf','\k>f^  potiij','  rftia^©v*rjTOiret^ 
ln^^elwillui»C(?^,  id  the  lilWe. '  Ft  tier^ 
IwiW-WiW 'atooa  it^'grqUad  afeitMi 


to  othcf  bc^oH.  Ill  ftiJiticir  to  tllli 
th^  Bttic  forma  one  of  Hi-  }.tst  sourdai 

of  COtnfoTt  Qtld4^s^^n'l^'^^   rOi'l  ;vMiyti<ji 

He  tp!io  ia  pctsecut<*^1  ;  ,  i i^r  rt^jf^se^-*^ 
whb  i^  i^tpilgedand  i  f  J  wLo  i 
tortured  hi  dU(^i*o^  ^.^r  ^i^iis-h  f^y  cfii- 
lamitT^^^n  ^d  ttiAt  tb  c  m-  T  iQd 
stst^ui  Mm  10  the  rialiii^  kiil  uthtft 
parts  of  the  Sfrl£>iUrL'S3  wbkh  he  »iS 
fmdm  no  other  <^u fit- ttir,  "'"'" 

To  the  liumbhr  cb.-^  r?^,  th^?  Tiihl^i 
i^  a'^ftlCj  is  riiiR'h  hs^  li^oalt  !i 
read  and  atjderatiiiid  tJyvu  oUi+r  iK^oTci, 
Tm  high  Church  ^uthiMky  JirL*,  in- 
deed said,  thit  some  p^i'ts  of  it  esfe 
not  eAsily  be  upderitodd  ;*  and  thSl 


tt'hiTfi.  ,  '^Jmrni. — ,->^b^-JM:4  '^m  rtiVjM   -lUki^^o  i^fwaii 


i^rdn  of  the  Seripturen,  }ti  mpQtt  of  chapU-T  -^na  vt"r>=t%  v<»i^ 
b  e'pt  u^c^t' '  i  i?'  Jj  I)  fiij  a  (!  k  ibu  it'  one^ ;  1 1 '  ci  ft  c  n  i  i  ij  1 1  v  v  ^  .  ■  i  i .  el  I  v  T  o] 


|Md ^^etdh^mftt. '  Th e  pt  L.^c^f  i i?  u n  Jjij  a d i g ibu [t  one. ;  1 1  ci n  c n  i i y  1 1 1  v ^  .  i  i .  e 1 1  v  \  ou 
tHc^HWfflf'afl^  rtk«'i<Ml4ii^  ttf  th<  liferio'Q.  By  t<;nr1ii^  one  part,  of  it  ^ulgeri,  aLd  dn 
nuffiihf!!'  of  n*oaicflife^fH*iA  unt^thwr.  mi  it  ffefini^mTj  da^-^;lr  ppTp^JAe^  md  mi^tf  '^ 
a«  cofniiiijri  Toadir,  tmA  M^ta  tli*  fafee  led^^erntr^htifTt  hi  iHishig  aiid  *lipf<A;Cii 


^^M^^M*^ 


0*' 

not 


be   asserted  ;  but    it  t^l^^^^^flijO^t^^^ij 

*WW-P?^'*  -"^^    arc    tlie  hi^tbr^is^ 
parUTi*td    to.  itiuU'rHtan^l  ?     Arc  tlie 


PfliMnis^ ,  the  Pryvorlv;,  Ix'^k^tinste^j 
EcclesirLstiouSj  iiiij  gtciit  jaiL  vt"  th,: 
|*ro_yhocics,  Luinl  to  .  uifltT'-^tnuil  f     f^ 

the  Ttifimii^^  Cif  a  coDij^arativt^Jy  it,W 
^)urU  ii  junlji^o^*?,  do  not  the  clcri;j 
ej^i^t  tv  ^xpUiii  It  1  WUt'H  j't  la  Uic 
cjjifK't^'iJil  fluty  of  OYijry  oUi";^yilia;i  tQ 
eipliiiii  ilie  »Sori()turus  wi^^kl^'  t'j'lsii* 
parL^liioiK'i -^  it  ^'ortainlj  sucma  very 
titruL'rJTujiry  tk^it  a  itjgpit;try  uf  ihn 
0Kurch  Klt'HiUl  «>ttiL'Ct  tu  tlitiit  eirculi^ 
|ioii  on  tljc  gr'mijJ  that  tlitj  scntf  vf  cv 
f^w  parts  iii  ^vr:i].itr,  Lli  .ul^^CU^^Ly.  Nut 
Qtil)  is  tbf  .^^nut^i  part  af  tUc  nil  lie 
tiiorc  iutt;  Ili^iMo  tv  tlii^  illltemU  tl;:i[l 

bicibt  attractive  orjf>  ifjijt  tTju  ^lr  f'-utid 
in  our  IjtcrutLin.-.  \\  [Jilt  jtjvml  lu- 
|tfUciiori  ilpesuiLr  luu^^Liaj^c  ci/uUin, 
p; the*"  in  prose  ur  p-'etry.  \\hiiHi  is  sjo 
uvll  c[ikulLit(.'Ll  fvr  !<cii;isjg  upon  tbc 
attv^itionj  aThl  tiTettIn;^itst!if  upon  t!nj 
ptfTiiory,  a^  thv  books  of  iiintiiyn  in  tbc 
ql'J  tc^;Utnv;ut;uiil  ibii  fi>ui  O^j-p^^Is  ] 

"  It  js  sni'l,  thi^t  tlK-:eircu]ntiL':i  of  tUc 
BibL-  Tt'ii'Is  Ei>  create  la[jat^ei-^n].  Vi'i: 
^rc  r^Y^b  afniiJ,  th?it  tb<j^i^  who  $[ij 
Wa  are  ^vtry  iiJiiJLrfjctly  uoiuaiate'i 
^ith  tbc  Bible.  Fnirly  eopj^triie^l^  aiiJ 
^ei;tai[>^b'  ^  ^^^^  o\i^htto.beJ4J^eil  of 
ftCCo^:^liug  to  tbkd  Fnir  eon^truOt«*ti  *f 
its  li^nguage,  it  iieoii]'-  Vj  u.-i  to  bv  tbc 
be*t  antidotti  to  fauuiki'^m  that  exi&t?*. 
JfliL'  UM  Xefiiair^erit,  a-'  a  \vhv|e,  niust 
nl|i  HDy  r^tq  be  excepttj  J  f i  r  ni  tbe  cbjic;^e ; 
fcf  H  Vii;;gC  pJirt  li  I  ^:>  tone  id,  aiiL^ttier 
iaxgc  ^>f|,rl  i<T  cogip^j^ci  (jf  in/ixhiib  (jf 
ofi^etjoalf,  life,,  and  tbe  reinii-luJot  b 
»oarcely' quoted  at  ;[il  by  fan»tieft  c^i' 
m^y  fcLEui.  Witb  ro;j?Li-.I  te  the  Now 
T^sti\L]t*iht,  tha/l-pi.h  cv.niiiiit  iti  tbe 
iiaiii.  vf  tiubeti  jjha;i  ,iDstruclii»[j^, 
^gudiiuf^  belief  aiul  Ci/ii^luct,  wlueh 
qa-ii  only  lie  jnaile  l^*  suj'pirt  tanati- 
(ii^Lnhy  ^r^i'S&Iy  [jorvvrlitig  tbe  rneiiu- 
iiig  of  i\n.-  luni^ua^e,  Panatid?.iii  take^ 
iu  ground  chietly  ujvon  the  Kpi^itle^  ; 
ajidj  with  renpeet  to  tbcTu,  it  is  eotn- 
jjelleil  to  tortirre  tbii  seti-ic  in  the  most 
U II ^avnm table  tjiatjner.  \Vbeu  tb# 
lidtter  enemies  of  the   Bible   SocietJejt 

flecJarcthaJtiaua-tical  doctrines  of  all 
li'wi'U  arc  a.t  rarmnce  frith  the  fair  and 


k-ertaiuly  >lu^ulac  enough  tb^^t  they 
4louU  ub^ge  ike  cLroulatioit  d/  thf 
p^ript^utci)  \yiih  get^ti^r&tiiig  ku^  b  ^tici- 
^r^^ics.,  .  ,Tb^.,,  which,  tl^o.  is^xij^tnr** 
teacl^ ,  L<^ast^ot.  \ie  fanf  ticivsui ;  ^lI  {,^t;it 
Vfhicb  they  do  iiot  teacb — ^hich  *# 
ijiooutiiiitt?[>t  with  tl^w^^wilUoftreely 
be.  prod  I  f ced  I  bj  i  ih«  study  (,<  f ,  the  w 
ruttiiij^eiery thing  tlinj  aut  of  hl^^j^ 

aurl  jki«%iug  of  the  Dlbk  as  a.  whiJl« 
acxotdiug  to  thjs  fair  frouse  of  its  jt^ 
gii,i)gej  wtje^iteeia  it  to  be  a  mighty. fflt> 
^'ine  fux  re[>r^iug  faoaticpsuj,  WW 
fau^tk^i^xu  T*^\j  4Wwti  iVotz^  ^^x'^ahnlj 
attempt   to  bHow  hi  f^^f^pi^^^^ 

.11  ,01.1^  Church  v^^.  uiibapiMlj^ih 
it^  doctri^jie  aud  (iij^^pliii/),  aL  vaiiM^^ 
with  thu  Bibltj,  ve  <*htfuld  call  f<n:  th^ 
VL'f^j  itLiition  ijf  the  i<^nuer,  all  J  uut  t]>^ 
,s.uj,hprt.ssioii  of  the  lattijJi.  Thii  Chmj^b 
teli^  u.H.iTi  h:i  artiL;les,  that,  ''  It  itj:P<>^ 
1,4  will  I  tW  k  to  otdttiii  iiiiytUirit^  th|»^  i^ 
Ci J  ri  LTu  ry ,  to .  G  od '  e  w  ord  w;*  i  tLu  t\  ; .  Jipkiff+ 
t))ur  ,  jjuiy  it  r  e;tpr>uxid  q;ioi  ,  p]ft4^  -f^f 
^j^turt'^  tha^  it  be  repugj^atit  tft  ft^r 
Miif^T  Huly  $i;j:i;>iuru  couUiia^bia^l 
ibi  ri  g&  z)  €  ee  &  ^  a  i  y  t  ■  j  >aJ  vat  io^  ;  i  ao  *I*H  I 
;vhat!iO¥  ve  r  l-j  1 1 vt  Tiia  1 , ,  ih^r^iiA,;  ■  J»<>T 
4ij|iy  be  prcviid  thereby ^  ift  HQt  to^b* 
Muuired, ^f  any  mflji  tluOi,  iti  ^hwujfcd,  1^ 
1  >ef i  i^  V  ed  iv>  aii  ar  tic  U  ^  f ni  Cib^  or  j  bt 
t  h^iighf  i"^*  luiiiJ  te  .or ,  u*c^fjf an*  tor flttih 
vatiuit/'  Xhi;  Oiiurch  of  Knglaind  t^ 
u^  tliLj^aiidcoiufngAti^uBaDclh^  Its  Itwiki 
uof;hing  cau  pot>i4^1y  bo  Christ uinitl^ 
which  k  coritsaiy  t^>  ^th^;  Bible.  Tii 
iUiurcbr,  thii^fore,  eipr^&tsty  fotrbidti 
us  tg  iiuppwt  it^giiiiiAtthoSiaiiftUuw^. 
It,  i^o^re^iar,  is  so  fui:  fr^ui  b^aiqii!  at  tmIt 
jfaace^thjit  we  beheve  it  to.', fee  x»^9» 
ijn  hjvruK>iiy  with  ,tlj*iu.  t^tan  ^iwiy 
other  Lhurebf  <<rany  ch^{M^l  utbfkCriV^. 

Iti  our  Juil^uieiit,  ao  CkriEtiiMi  bod^ 
bai  ^Q  litU<>  to  fuarf.  ftud,  2^  ^ll4«):»l  ># 
hopti  fur,  from  the  frc^i  oir<}ulMk>iL  ,it 
the  llibb:,  OK  Uie  Churrb  of  Kn^laud. 
Thiii.  Churi^'b  owe*  it^  origin  Ui  thts 
cireubutiun  uf  tht  tieiiptm^i  i  ii  pjrg*- 
fe^SLS  u>  (jt^uul  ufwa  thoiu'  lilouci^  it 
t;;'U^ .Uiij  iti  iti  iji^iiJitiful  nv^rviaet  ^thiit 
tl^<y  >vera  hh  i'ir  ciir  in^tiLH?tiio&,«,uJ 
tbat  we  ought  to  fieztreh  tliem  dili- 
jjently  ;  aud  it  would  bo  strange  iu- 
do.ed  if  it  wer<j  now  tp  attetupL  t^ikcep 
tlu'in  fLuiii  our  hatidhL  Wo  to  it  if  t^ 
Bible  &baJl  «ver  be  jnadc  itt>  <>ue>a\v  1^ 
Thinkiug  thuii,  we  wish  luo^t  hanrt- 
ily,  that  eT«ry  ooo  of  onr  feliow-eafc- 
jecta  were  possessed  of  fi  Biblej'<^»  w^ 


[«■•*. 


We  will,  however,  fmsriy  owb,  thtft'  41 
would  k»mkryfvmihkf  Hftm  W)\e 

We  bm  tt0#4»  leMi/tHa  ttMii  IM^ 

ili.di»iuMM«r  tkeJiUle.    W^'lrf^ 

Umf  thtt»  gMii)  i€itb9VikkM  htiii^i 
e#ittf>ro^f  «HMi  r  ai<l'#»' wilR  fUe^N^ 
fom  «uMr  Mt  jrtr  «fti*^lMMMIe#  «r«ibM 

Mly  totiei  TiNOf  MffUtt  of  '^li^vgy^iMfl 
Md  4tfytMM  of  tfaie  clMftMi^  fit)gm«^ 
•wI'DkMMkilr  MItoiifet:!'  mil^liiytMM 

tli4t  i^ll  ^4i4»ir  of  «lrtif  lUtodJ  )« 
«Mrl«ib««td'by  <ilMircldteD.  -Nov/,  lA 
t|i^  tot  'frfttci^  irtiAt  iu(6  "t^e  i^gf^ 
■Mft  wliol^long  M'tfc^ai't  "S^M' 
iiauyfef  ithite,  H  i»«lid|  4?MH^/taMfl 

^a^  1  B%i#'<M6^««bee^ttigl9^pUytM. 
■Miwliinn|iy  ••HctJu^Mt  iMotmli/  aMd 
4tMedfi%fy;  lid«M«fibttt'  in  '  ibe  ditf- 

«lilid  \k  iMfAii^  «M  11^  Wte) 
iMytiWid'libdCllblenBoiMi&^Sdt^    ^ 

iU4lliiidiiUM  hb  dMi|iMl0<MHfMU'4M 

tl^^aiiirfH«ll.4ui1|S^d<^  Ttfti^ywidrf 

lMMB^,'yh^  lird  tf^V^  la^lt  to  iMit 
ki  i.  4i6df  ^to''^e»e«t«'  »  ^^Witil  ftf  the 
Ofctirob.  ^^  IHtOtly  oWti;  tl^iit  i^  d6 
iwt  like  ^€^^i0hyioMof  ttttnr  of  th^DiJi. 

liMM  Att^tJoii  to  WhW  iKciattcd'eXtitf. 


HMM  tiaWwo^.  ^iWe%o«lt^lH*^% 

Ifi^drt  :d«^bi««<  r^^^i^i^^MM^  KM 
tc^^l^  'IMfoBf"  ^toiWflgdfedM4^i^^ 

-t*i!.k    ;:vL   v-W    -,-ti  'theft,  bw^    t&* 


tu«*  ftBd  others— TlOt  ^s^ly  detect  NMfc 
hut  paitTj  eTEsi*wi  atid  inF\ncer»4yt^ 
tif  t  ottlv  t^w  groi^  s^ifVH  iljf  the  jt*«WS8^ 
uu%  bnt  the  uuefcaritableiiess  and  fsW* 
«iTtfrs  c*f  thiJ  religrous.  Hi?  m^trnfA 
^h^^ol li  thoM ugh \j  ftai*  1  y !i^  htmmii Wi^ 
n4  it  H  found  at  f^r^^tn^  tmcJfciC  ^ 
deicrlptirtrif  of  ftitHu  The  |iftatSritii 
rrf  uiiifty  t>f  the  cTUftptH^  eltsrgt 
i*  fthtio^  exchisirttjr  doctrinal,  iifSi 
it  i(^  clnefly  cnicubted  to  1>et*eet  ^ 

oU*>Je*e,  kiCioiji,  trJ3«ciiT«  InfTgna^W 
tht  oM  ivIfgi&Qs  'Aiitef;;^  ntt*)  ELi«t|^ 
tdf  iiittri;y  irOrJ*^  Hji^  B*  fkitb,  h?^ 
;?tiide,^c:  »  inifaitifvg  tny  diffiertift 
fnota  tbftt'  whieh  i^^  dictkjimry  grtfe 
them.  This  iHJ  ednmfo  to  hi*  a  t^^ 
gttft t  fftiilt.  ?^7  do  fi<rt  tfeefei?  ^7i^ 
nnm  itse  the  stjk  'i6f  ifeo '^tfe 
dnY,  QI9  it  i«  to  hu  fauntl  n^yt'tfig"  dm 
b^t  '«Titf:rH  1  Vitrt  ih^^  Ui  d^i  tluf, 
it  w  oil  id  render  thdf  s»:m]r,|^^  jrfli- 
nileiy  mow  tj^ftil/utid  it  irouitl  t?i- 
itKive  nmeh  of  th*  tfeprt>tch  whieh  iiSt 
n^!rt#  Mpoo  tirttu.  '  '      ^''  ■  ^ 

The  €h\itt-h  fHi^lil^ind-iuhtc^lbfth 
fcrto*  fw  own  Joctfiiicsr^  bui  we  mltllE 
fhttt  ft  ought  tiot  to  htt  ij\*or  fiwtifiji- 
lohs  ib  re<t>prt  ^f  Ah<^r^^^,  \  IVif  wJft 
thHt  the  Articles  weir^dniwn  t^v  Wll|i 
th*?  t lew  of  tBee4iftg,a!4  far  .  [  i^lf, 
the  BCiTiplti  of  fill,  ii.tid  fif  ^iLi;  J  ■■/  JU 
irmnt  ChriitfanA  ta  F^t^si-ible^  ot  ii  llfcr- 
crit  ]>eT»mi5ioita  ;  finj  the  snmc  >|!riti 
we  ferr^TitJy  tnut,  wii)  atvtajs  aatii^ 
those  who  baVc  in  xheh  hamh  the  Iji* 
tercMe  of  the  Obutrh.  T^oibiog  ctm 
he  mote  fetal  to  the  Chur^^h,  thga  |jr 

irlittiflg,intolemiit,  dt^spotic  sjj^t  df 
fbe  Oatliolic  otic.  W^  put  it  to  lilf^ 
statt^!!tIl|l^  to  en  v,  what  the  coi^a^iUeiim 


jCIi\i  nth  maaj- If «  m,  1 1  bc^  .ii  yi , ,  t0  r  sUwJ 
11^  1^.  L  f nam  J  i W  J>i  *d*i^  E*r«, ,  m wJ  trep  I 

^ia«*fM*;6JQti  jt*f  tht;  CiiMJ^cK  ill  <f«tf 
^^  Ch^Mflj  Igf^t  service,    Tlniy  d|;ivv¥  ' 

If^^  4f  nijt; ^b^i^V. L^liitcii  pQSijB»T 

^i^  r  i  it»  d<i\iXfiy  ^uii  to .  ^»lij^f :  ^hi^ , !  a 

"  -  [i^.l^i*  ^n»iitj,;^M  rn,w^fe?bfrf  ,pOh 
^jtp  |U|([jft  |w^lfctic4ift"e|,pf  ,frbWJ>i6- 
%^^jP^,¥o1^i^  -^S^*^in  ,ti>  uwi  tUcir  git 

. ,__  cd'  It  lii;  b  <^  bureiuofcii ,  w  Uh  for  tbe 
^\ittu  anuibibttioii  of  bbp  Chur<slij  tbqj 
,]b^vi?  tK^tiiLrjg  to  du  W  to  get  up  a 

jtou^kiiij;  tlu  BibW  Sijciou^s,  juid  what 

ytnpidiii:&JttL^fivJi,  wjtb  tl^  Cbu|-cb  atiJ 
Vftlty    apesikiiig,    they    are.  >ln3    wart? 

p^E^^iTi^o;  tl^e  CiitboJiQf  ,it  j;!^  ^jU 

■^ibi  JpLisv^tcriij  hut  we  citijnot  b% 
l^yq.iL  j,u,a>uch  a  ptuiit  muiia*i  p«r 
,u'^e '. way  s^f  1' 3 )■  1  •' L'  t r u H 1 1' ..1 .     they  ^te 
"jou's  {-jr  K-«aiiaii^  tltuii-  c<JiigJ:e^ 

'mff^hf^TA  froiii  frt;qucMtini|  Ul^c-jdtiag 

I W. e  1  ic  1  le  V i^^  too ,  i^,'it,  t^r e;y  a i. ►.-  f  =  i. ^  ir: o^  e 


K^^ifi  >«ffO  t^^i^^  ,TOTewx>d  Jiiw  j>W 
^l,ii|  tb4i  E^cftn4 'pkof  ^vrbmi  titllhit 

tbi  HibJe .  &^t^cia|  ?  1, .  ^^©ry.  oiauy  c4 
ibNi  Ua^?  Be P : bt«u  f ^  ffan^dfitd,^ ^^ 
af  &  Mot  wbat  tiwjvvvtjrid  would  cnU:  w-^ 

ct^f14i;^^i  001) tribute,  l^aiMmt  tb^j  ito# 
lie^vfl  ^b(i,oibj0ct<tf  itbf  3^deti«i,tDibe^ 

Qot^  ^ !  k  i  {^dk  4^4^  ti  A^tse  uf  reLigiouB  vn*^ 

tiwii  iiild^uit  iWJtl  iouiid'^^^ci^  f^d  ft^^ 

fi}^  ^i^HHi J V   t  <M*.iii c!  port J  (J u  ot  t him^ 

m,  1^  b>i  c  L|i  p  U  a  wliA  w  '>□!  d  ba&&r4  ^  Mmi 
in  |?err?oJVH."d jkropettVi  fpr<  tbe  ChUrdr^ 
of  Efi^f^avid,  tbniitbotaiaelvj^ra.  VietUifei 
Wbi|^^  Jirici  -tb^;  .CalboUts;  v»^  mwe^ 

^|pips#  \|i(bo  aa41i  tJ^tfuaoU'esiijj^  Tiwiotr 

tti^b  call  iu^p«ibali,^t|i^  uadkrfit^iidiug^ 

JJll^;k*^"P-jftlI¥a^f  iM^i&ljrvast  ^Jpo^  thtnai. 
IJYp  wiM  ri^^  r^uru  i:iilinu^  h^v  ndViJig^ 
Ipfllt  w^.j^iii^ay,  tbjLE.  iUis  i^-  uliko  wi-i 

t^J]  tbo^«  /wbq  Are  guiltj  oif  itj  thM» 
wbittfver  iujujsj  it  nia^f  do'WiStiwI 
Bo^ietieii  m,  ^lusstii^n}  i,(  willidp  i^li 
H^cire  to  tbe  Cburoli  of  Kuglnud,.,  i^hii 
Ciuircb  Eo^ittb^  proi£9tcdutKistro{t^ttb« 

pari  <rf  it s^ jv^ e t wlwrs  .t^ I (i?bt  tb^  -otbe^ 
and  tiUudt  lirijjf  «jid  diigutiimg  luawii 
of  Hic  iLk^si  zo;;kiu^  of  lU  jiijppfirMva.i,( 
Uiif  It  w  s^id  lliitt  tho  UtiuigbaiQH 
ujbt  iHid  fKt  IV  ii^  tl4*i  piii*4;ut^r.4  in  tb^^ 
!S>oc4^1^^4  .^  tboy  do,  ttiul  w(*  look  1^ 
it,  w*^igW*«.fl*WW^^  ,51b4^0huiph 

J^iisoutcri^  iG^uliioti'kstrojiibe  Gburck| 
tbeT^faic,  the  lui^re  harutjuinjuniy  iha^ 
e^}ht  togetbfr  U^c  b^t^r-  Tbe.  BiUf^ 
Meetings,  hy  bri^tsltig  ,l^<i  d-vrgy  <M*d' 
laHj  of  tho  ^(xuE^i  intu^  ftkniij/tn- 
tqacjiusi}  with,  tb*j  liitsiiiifiiiig.  tnii^i 
If  LiTH  41  ud  .  1  iti  t^y ,  bit  vu  ba  r  1  pi  <  »d  j  gf ^im 
(HFoct-s  in.  aJLHyio^^  rtilij;ivu-  ^iikiinofln 
a;i4  tl'J^  ^'^  ^^.-l.lc^  tbv .  iit'-'Ht,  fp#|t 
1  ?oT  U  ^  ^ •'  1 1 d  .  ,t^i a. ,  Hf btfgjf  f 

!^I^'S^   1  i  i^t  ^s  likiiy  ^ 

^1^^  Ci^u:  kJUiii.*  u    f4    die    ]'[  scutfifp, 
jt^j  mj|kt:  tUif  CliLiivliiut:]!  l>i.-,!*ttutfiri?T 

4L 


■'■wW 


else;  na  nA^^&m  m^tit^tMrf^JiXi^ 
aMuMd  for  other  objects.    IftbelHs^ 

ti*al%>i;ke/dD<itst  liidb<ofni.mlliAiMt' 
th«  43btarQKlmin  'hMrftt  1^  Ubeftili  t»< 


i.B«i  ifc4ft>a4Hn!tbd.thAi  0lwebpMP(> 
o^gbitiM  oflsfisie  Hmr  svp^f^  ^  ^m 

Mgft*  far  Wi^lntn  mti9  nj'^^'^ 
MA9.lMdhipntm&  cliim  i«^oH>eamH«n^ 

oflrid«tiftb8t«0rfta»k«biMn#thM 
itft^OMMbi'feQf  liuM  lt.fi>rttaM/^«  m^Xi 

iBliBMiierrVm»  So«fti4Birhi«fe  ei.n 

Uliftft  airi«aaleitfie^8dtifituM«i.;»M|i^; 

e^MAit«nf^Bo«Mift.<»i^^ 

I^iik*  tMiiy  4eelw  :ttiofiimuUtf|n«IW 

ofr4i(6BjyMiiotiito<tldlTm«i^t^'>f^ 
bing  it  ti  <Bre«liiUhMr(lMn9i;«8MiVi 
tkii  BtiYeBiiBMJy  ^  yt<Hi»|q|»rt(ihirfT 
tlibffii«WP|tdUmbiiifM(lMl»fW^^ 
iwrtimi^ttie^HertiMiotwwylifciHi^Uft 

aa|^jtiii»tt^iiiili»9mDW9dl>l((il^ 

ttefiihliU9Qln|ifeiftJwA4itPi»W«B#fb 

dmmhka^p^nSa^  bAMifili».^MlkAW3 
iffoteev^iliB&B  \iSw»mm  fM  iMhMi^ 

i^T«Miii'>«^>  tt»:^6«k«i4«i!i^  Wis 

flJieAim8i.^0tipQnniti<ii  T  W9(lMiRi4i^ 

nttoh,  though  kft^idlttsnil  iml^Qi»» 
tlM>kt«iiiai>iiBaiD  tii&iinili«rw'  JMtiit 

tn  tO(rtfuMit«A(pa*Ia  BtUf^tel^QAt) 

xiBbMiiM  |pairikd'/eA$eotioatl»/ih9  ^ 
blp8MbftiB#ii»HatM*.tl^r#60)»it^B»H 
jHHwiid  aiid)PiMtbMii6t»yiMl^  flUkip^. 
Diagealet^^  dnftthbldi  Ihk.io^ib^yiv- 
fio^igMndteMttdj  t*  ib^  «j9m«ed 
ivtheinatli  'oC  lUe  riift^iMmmvfk 
denoe  to  the  oontnry. 


wW  mii  -cwiffwimtirm  :4itf^  nee  i»trfi 
pM||ieiuae|ii^  ^wMu^beim  jutd  ^f tpiifti^ 
kN».,  W^B^  WB»; ito,  qeiipqry^,Jn,bhi||t 
<1finJieni>pw  and  Ifn^oWi^jNt^ff!^ 
i^ov^  «f  the  a»bl|iitbt'  9£  ^Hjr  ^m 

SsBBtiascna  f)int«^^«,Drit)^i«ie^j>m 

opiate. «boa^  .Hii^^^fie  Pi^mmk 
Uocpmga  it*  okUiMlUgilji^^^v^ 
o^tjm^   Www  in*  l»<l*^?wi^Mjlift«rti 

hi^  wbieb<i«JP>  firfeinw  fr»»ftmMi 
o|ieBt.«M«9^n(ei^^         ;^  \m 

tfttfldtt  ^hmrJii*TirTf  nwFanatiniftm  t  Tf  a 

l7m1im»]tf##  Tii^l^fMb^irMmt^illiM 
iW  hjpij^lfii&j^^JUioMlM^^ 

t^  ,«flm«in^,ijM;»iAMi['>jil  mf^ 
to  9dQ  him  the  "^^C^i^^  *• 

aritidiaiid  ewognlncitiegiqigjiyjwunjUfi 

•^HW^j'ttMiMii  ov^fid  ;  iHi(i  .'^i^  3iiT 

t|i»feitf»^,p(^tei)liflbqtr»p^d(i$^lM^ 

$wfh  flMvm^fwiB  »lipr^iiiiMip(Mtf^ 
£d1  ^.th^>M««i|i^fmii*w^.r.43M 
]Mtot^e<ii4lis<Tip4epwwlai>ti>  J^f.^ 
Q0Cis|de9ik%nlMilaiwAaal  ^^rmI 
than  they  m^m  fmm'^t>'P$Mkmm 

from  the  qatholifliwi  of  IfiilMid  mA 


raliLii 


nHuitt^ASkiiAl 


m^ 


Jigioui  condtKH,   we  belieT*  tfml  itir 
jlitte  were  nt-i^r  »o  mo+leTOt^,  sober, 
jftndl  Ta.tioiiaJ,  find  vo  litttie  ihdtued  A.fr 
^itrife,  as  At  pie^nt.     VVli«ite»^e!r  fe-nn^ 
tjcbtti  there  luftj  %e  univm^  tWm,  wc 
ebliik  it  is  s neb  as  tfae  stiitesmftti  nught 
*l6t  to  ^|Q»ff«J  wkh,     k  jiro duces  good 
tcr  the  State,  amd  not  evil  ;  it  i^ndi^re 
mighty  sernee  to  monih  ;  it  fcfrtira  » 
flMjat  T»lB3U)lecoiitit42PfiotsB  to  the  tuaas 
of  Tiee  and  proEig^^r  which  tntiat  erer 
^  fottiid  ia  A  file*  lutd  wealthy  ml ti on. 
'  The  poiiticft!  c^oduct  tif  th«  reet» 
has  iiDprovftd  ffioce  the  fonfiati^>(i  of 
th&  Bible  Societies.  The  had  prmcipJee 
^  the  Uiiite,miia — by  itst  the  wOT^Ttcrf 
lh&  tectfi  in  our  judgment— *rt!  nc* 
lon^fir  thru**  forward  rn  thoir  seitncRfl, 
Ac ., »B  for niei^ly ,  TbeoLdQepaT»a pijit 
cff  the  ladepeadctits  hM  be^n  Boftc^^d. 
The  0e«ti  ftre  BO  fej*  froni  Ijeici?  lik*Hy 
*o  cooibine  for  tiie  orerthnow  of  tii(> 
-Ofarut^^  thjU  ire  behevf}  their  etsfuity 
4^sj^(iA  it  19  imioh  wenker  now  than 
it   o^«f  pr^vknjaly  Wftf>      Much   Imd 
feeliu^  ii  no  doubt  ent^t*iD&d  towardfl 
it;  ttifl^yii^  the  more  ignoftiTit  put  of  the 
J>i»s*nteis^  but  fthe  wealthy  nnd  ij>td- 
ligtist  portiou  i?ji^ak  &f  H  with  respedj 
and  w^juid  rfibher  dwcoumge  thiitt  as- 
«Hl  in  »4tterii|+ti  to  die^tnoy  it.    Thefe 
*re  ti^  or  %\%  secjts— some  of  th«m 
cCTt^fiily   ^mftH    oties— whieh    wouid 
gkiUy  miik^i  it  th«?ir  Moikd  and  p*^- 
t*etor,  If  they  niight  bo  pettmtted  to 
tfe  so  ;  otid  #hicii  lean  in  politwa  v^sry ' 
str^gty  to  ToryisBi.    This  cbufige  of' 
felifiia:  m  fiw^ir  of  tlie  Church  h»s' 
beeTi  ptrodueed  iti  «  vary  great  degree 
by  the  Bitdt?  Sopietiei-    We  attach  im- 
meftie  ituijortiiticft  to  it,   whether  we' 
io^ik  At  the  ftW^urity  of  ike  Ohurch  or^ 
At  tt«  prosperity.      '    '  ^ 

We  wiH  B**  io^uire  h^w  %r  the  ^ 
B*M^  S.>detJi?s  Mute  bfiekted  to  tx^V- 
tipW  ■Difti«tl6irf / 1 ' '  ''^ ' '  '^ '  *''■  '' 

The  DUacnters  have  increaetid  very 
gmitfy  ifi  'i»t!?et  (^« ;  ■hiit  as  far  a*  wc 
SftTG  irt*eu  able  Irt  discflvefj  they  in- 
CteiijM  (Horo  tapSday  before  the  So-' 
detki*  were  <vitabli*bed  than  they  haw 
den*  mis  ot? .  ^FttJii  og  in  to  calcul  at  ioii  ^ 
ibe  differi^i^jti  In  num^xitia  aud  meaiig^ 
^#^  ftfe  ptHty  *iufe  th&t  th^  are  Of*t^ 
iboreiiH^pog:.  *^y  »yay  ttu^Mu*,  »o  luutsh  at' 
p«BBiitv  Jw  tlijy  i«ere  ifteeo  or  tTf-enty 
yeij-'T  Ajrtt.  Theip  tucrmse  inu*t  ht 
i«eriWi  t*3  various  caujea.  ■ 

.  Itk  th*  ftpit  pkee,  o?ery  Dissentef  isi 


->  itf  iW«^0M#  pteae^gHBt  MMOMfiatf  B 
<)b«lt^lkjtteA  ti^MMi^  4M«id^4kt'0biiD*' 

i^so.  Their  ehildreo  are  MMW«iU»i 
«i^>rteiiMxi«r4MyiHteAd«d  ^e«li«t^ 

■A  iirilbhitr4iitikMgftlf  ««i»|i«ti,iiitfilr> 

il1&6V  by«llbir  «mM0I»«»  iHUU^OHiK' 
Myi«^iserv«Mit6,  ii^tAi«,(ft«#  |pni^^ 
K^iMAf^ttudv  «iill  ^laf  IflMH  i^TiMiiig' 

Utiy  tyMk«»^MeU«if  MMTHi'of  MkolitfvJ 
^Of  ^M^tf  4li»WB«pf  A^nm^^r^ 

mnliltta'  ««eiidfly  nftlMlMd^^'thft  «Iuik7 

«iDf|leiiit#<'ll»^  «rltk)QftiV«tit^«>|Uuio 

U^^fmm^i  ir<ni9HdodBDtMDte)M 
t«^i^&rli^4oi»iawM  OniiMMiaslidiMiib 


ifchl^fbKaMVlir£tb^dh«paL-ivi'<^d.*  itona 

gWbiT ^t  {^fM<lDtj  'beA«we^ofr<«'itott^ 
iucrease  of  nutnhers,  they  can  eaiBgifl 
fiti4  ft#7«*ti«iui*itev^(bce»  vdMd^iu 

a^MmiMdOioiKfar  tUi)  IhwtfciMidaildfli 


TJi»sm^sMkaP 


pm. 


lOlSmt^^^tM^tbf^iHxfaAkii .  iis  nit 
^nirUni»rth«i^bi6iAM  6kwi^  fh 

sfedw^sf  tiMtki^M^Dfi  ttie<lo  weft  oiikiiy 
VHpiiim^toiow  i]i4^e'Qbiir&ei..i9hwr 

dmHwd  4rell|jki|ft«isiin'^^)nHl  Wboyidiiilt 


iiijmitfhintecobd{ict«fithvj#egiiib  det- 

iM^tM>atctllft^^OifchffoiMiilmjo>lie 
e4indii«taiiM«^rftiiAHm>^h^^^i^ratebf 

which  canAf  wwittdimbteflcilliHiA  di- 
eariH^  ^irVR09li*flk«ttMKpflmlfaKioiiron ; 
olWi^v^  M9WipWii)b^Mihpdlatf  iiy 

-inAirtodi«iduitdlHil>thKB^irottj9l^^ 

-ifalfq  «f»9U()hedbb^a8npitiw|aKffijnu^ 


«>«teMltoitf  4»i«iP  8Yytj^te»ii^  «iffj 
when  we  saj,  that  the  inhafa&Optitsoit 
tHiM  ^ttl^teMctMiitinMittUi«I!ii 
OMtOttipitp'illVi^tt/ihe^^MiiMftbipili 

itHwif4i>dcik«¥  thMigall^tMeNIi^ 
Hn«^^McltiMms7.iM4  a^(luHttl« 

^iOmikik  i(^(|>i&^tMt#si;>o4Bh«p«if 
tar  ^*l>#qiiD»&ps»3t£ait)diai^  dis 

li9MfaSiiK|^  iA4]fepiaQiitdan^i^0lP««lj| 

ifMilMrriiMv/itMr  .lenpiBtji  elP^i^iNR 

mjiiwi  pir««i«MBf  i«»1t,tibr^Ua»-8A 
«rd:«te(>Cha^9tf  BoldabAi^  (riSUl 
-OiOTcli  b8&iteT«r«lihadmgaiibNJlhi 
V^m^i^Mtkj^tHModSff  hi  kn*  flM 
ttidvealdis.  Wk^l^mmmtkOimtA^f 
ifiALmtk^tSmattQoktk  ihd  .BdRtn» 
-toe^Mitiif  anUaiigyiiiMi-iadi  katn^i 
^f^affanikkkd>dSmipMam4  ow»mik^9i 

.ibdidiffitii^yThi«nthftigt6a>chiiy« 
lffaiiiwpiii%jg»IiaXMii,JiMiflfadi  «« 

M^hffici— ppcte  mtr  aieiti'jMmL  nMtt 

-imi  itBiiihmdi,jmmA  Jlbv  wieMui  viH 
-AMRBito  Ud^  'js>  iI<  woidyewh^pacdtw 

cDoaihl  iib<;ib«iliflK(sLdBdtedBO||aM  .^ 

-AfticUaf  ^liat  oiotBtir  omg^gt^nm, 

eBiafeeiBhBi8.&xilWis  lhMli£t|illt)Ofiiiitl|b 
point,  the  cleig|yiait^iiaptiiMM[gii»^ffi^ 

ETtatdfat^JMoeowiliogi  thdtti^dinifi^iif 

their  body.  We  are  not  withouifahlj(0, 
yfan^aiMms  Jn^^d^epidiiiaK  see 


l9«^tk] 


19811] 


Th^^Mk'jsms^^^ 


ooQstantlj  Ubo]intf|;r:i»n«ifrjrA9^<ff 

llM>  Abf J}  (tikfttt  Miiaioktfti  pi*  wn^fsttdl 
.  lEbaMlTeDoiiiagrr(b^  iMidooCutibe.  Jiflilk> 

tUSrsitikUi^   MeiaM3i03Bftre1»> 

lBg;liijFni«iio  ^<figitimiiWid)fllfaeian»it*hp 

Mfei^iufoiiDdWifilinBfaiiq^itliiil)itdtt. 

mOke  MmMlktMa  -dw  is^^pnibk^lJiMr- 
MB«)ij6aoqiidiiile4ia&1fU(iiUkiviUnn]i- 

qpifyUit^oiitia6fik,,  rtenq^i  th§aK  I&il- 

.cmitlwIgl^Mt.'iIBtote  J«fa|>  iHMf'iiaili'- 

^^cauBiiigrtlidt  moiteNoof 'tDksMitwta 

o^ilbBtis  ssrac^Miob  j^«kmfli^loo 

^wjddnlwoibiw  ioa  bi&  aY/     ^Lod  lioiU 


of..jCktaitni»iid]'ilo  nc^  beloiifgi  4x)  Hkto 
UcMl'ioAo  fdigioits  lM)dcr#>tod4lhaii 

^M^k^imim  ilpdti;f  v0ixl4>pflrtUDitgr 

iiiftj'iPBofQtalto  be  <SI*utKmi^!jk  ^M% 
iM^lui.  ShiglMbnMV  wbotid'^Ln^ 
l^iMlmd  .ilg»^H  IfipiicdpficyfMwt- 

Aiotf .  I  ai<pbris<»«ta^  t  in.  tbt»  1  gtD«f-^ 
^bkd;  ii<i^«ii»BilgHitoMi;tibQ  pvhb 

;dinft)|rt  b#UBttli,.i«3ilaliii90MHjsbBsift 
wttKi,  mAt  fliho'  i  'tiktt  t  awfcodlyf  f  i>ppwMr 

-i^bf  ulHbaafil(jf{  ftm^Uyipgtib^oelgigfw 
<itifdia*hi-ifii^id«^wi:^bfl(  iVhriiuiisnsaf 
^hiist'tfiikjifUH'^ithpttliu/bebiixibw^ 
4i£ilin  isNUgiMslMMltMibttksitfltote- 
diilbaok9ff4nfi»jdyM/th«lM>[iupt^^ 
db^iJivkkige  fKVtiitar^f'^^riSiigUd^^BA- 
dbiUbj<fttMl  ipoMti^idiiiAiqHl^om  hihifib 
4a;M(b  ftjfMlrtijriQt^'jatocbwbM^ivilMkw 
the  character Mttftdt  esiAQdOft  bluilbe 

limdbproAigaJDjr  i«aikiA«(««r(  a*  m1>ojmm1 

-Mfo  diiffiMlef^ltiluty  >JiMfc  >4]oirtKTiiv^ 

^paninBt^  hfea(^t«qn,^ItbQUli7t»l0d&, 
-aidbn%^'thegRi(CobtiDtie7  nembent^f 
iibiiiiiejidatoort  it.h  jXW  ojdljVi^biurdh 
etkU  lfa»7Whigft(pnMttMj<toiMauHbo, 
diifi/amdaMilgrftkftdi^jQftiiMf  JMi- 
tdee^t  )a?b69rii;9«^ill«lj<j<)Mtia)«ataifdt8 
lb  doi^MliaiidrovUtbsMr  i*»T .  {  '  </ 
rT.19b6i«biaftopMl}e^tii»*Wlug  4MMM 
^  iK>libqiliaai<kfQfriileii//irb^  eilibies^o 
-9ibk1beMBg«6»the/€hiiflcb»lii;aglMi, 
cos^i^  sd^  HfifMi  Mf^tfldiW  Wliig 

■asdijbjiidiMiiliiy  lfinistan.f    IDbfee 

.cgwoffiii^vrjqiiaad^efChApeli)  pandi- 


diuiB,  »d  w«de  as  deeply  in  the  filth  of  foctions  politics,  as  any  men  in  lbA;f4$o«|p* 


Bk^MBr'»aSf^. 


Mtb  iuUi  kMiB4«ib  '  Ailhiait%Ud  ft^ 
hMtaU  (^  Hie  €bas^:  wMd&t  ^Mig 

»lia0fiii'«illM4o  llio<^otifiir7;  R^ii 
been  worihleMin  itiomiki^^ttitbkM, 
•lijOppMiliM Wgfct«6  te  istful ;  iind 

tMtoubfa  o$l|Mntyf«BM«lr. '.  '•'•'^'  ''  •'''' 
Ihe  l^4lHt  oAMMi  Mm  '«Mdk'llie  hk- 

Miji  slum  i«««i]toh  in^rte*.    f  ti  ^Sobti 

iiliii«(«l«t^lo  &gliui4,^»  XMcM^M 

ing  «nyUuii8^i'4iiii((Mbfifei^'W^ 
^MicAii  Ibkiii  tf«ol|We4elidt^g;  )^ 


A_     iii^ti.^-,.  i,r..\i  Til  "./It- J 

le  cuuiivif    if^eii xdv 

49My^be^  tOTi^  it  r  iH^Ml 
WW  hiii^  obHrto  hMrMi 

tlieBM>6(  fl^dt^m^  ted  4^1:^1 

10  VBv^llBCOIIv  efUM.  , 

tr|n^aii4tlie  Badinkiilinmd 


•IM9d«i 


Oil:!  o: 


dj:w  li'jH — 'nlj  Ji^ji' 


i  ,iirufe 


Tihwd^ 


gw   >tl«P 


ik ,.  A  n^.  i);  vLf.Lij.g-  MfniJrttr*  <jf  thoise  Fccis  ffhkh  foUow  tliti  Wli%^r<j  Arc,  g^sift- 
**H3'*(p*iiki!>g:,  exm^tJ;r  the  mmt,  Tbe  Cath^JlW  Ptie#rU  tn^ir  *laftd  b  tlio  ftmJ  rtfil 
«f  Jkcimn^,  and  itiov  dro  openly  fi^nntfl^  nub^iCfiptioii^  fbr  Ibe  p^Tp6«<^  ^f  tn^ucrDdpg 
tb|]  «f'prDiM|]iii)g  <i£s<:ttoa«i*  Ua  tbe  ^Ihm-  hsnd,  th«  tniniMi^K^  oF  tljo«ie  s«ct*  ^li^ 
MIoiT  ^b<}  Tocijjt  tmrer  take  Ab];^  utatre  ia  pdiii«ft]  iirifV.  W^  ii^i^  Ife^  «il 
liAi^iioiliiit  |>re&«ii)c;r,  ob  we  (1«  of  »&  lDdt;f»«a(kDt,  or  a  UiutJiriikn  oi^;  vUlo^Ii^ 
uum  tlu^  Im^Uu^t^ti^  «  ^u1|li4  ^H^iifig  to  \Mcx  t^lMider,  fai^oliond,  ami  ne^^U^^'Ifr 
tki^  muiUtipdc:,    ^U<.««  Uijiigr^  uu^t  W  l^t,'  ^oujrtiUl  Iuwwa,  piijikiulttrly  At  a  lito& 

teSaeKc t%  * ! th  part;>'  jHil i Uctf ;  th ey  are  u n  ft  tied  f n r  i t  ]bj  c h a ric U:r  a ii d  hiUdti^  fia4 
it  utifi t^  tht' iTi  fo r  tie  rf ue  d in eV^ii  tige  of  their  rali |pom  ily t  ica ,  A  c  1  y rgj nifta  ■  ^WL-^ 
ni*'  tJjk*  *  |vr<^iiii(iiit  part  IJa  a  facti^UA  ^4u41>1j1c,  ;*  it  Lout  diaifiljig  \ilh>ju  liinx»eir 
tile  filfilikenud  lmtr«d  of  &  tw^tj  -pa^t  of  lila  fir>d£.  T^tauy  imaii  Iisi^jn  to  tie, 
ftp«edjcftwMcb  Ai-<?  «iL"eJiJiir*mitIy  tuadebjtht!  ICoTfolk  Wliig^  C!n^,  or  read  it* 
anieies  *hiek  ^ffeer  Wlijg  Oleftymeti  jmlilishlii  the  Eiltubargb  ^c^te^,  and  thin 
a^lt  biin&c4i^  nluftlj^^r  it  be  poMlOe  fot  th^e  CTergjBiim  t^  haVt  tliele4st  lu^naiii-' 

How  mm  4  DiBseutHig  Miiytte^  wh*.  In  coiidurtbg^i  Newipaper;  l^dAliUlli^^' 

tJtt^whole^^iK^k  wpArt^  jfuiltf  and  irdtlng  palUkml  idaxidj£r«  and  £inLato^«mi*- 
iJoQ^bc  c%£ii&ble  of  disi^liiu^oi!  hiii  r^Upoiw^dutii^iJa  tbti  B«Ifbiitk?  ^itli  vyil 
i%m  c&a  *  l^HB  iik«  th)^  iu«iit  i]poxL,^o  praoU<»4^  of^tM  Cbrjilifta  4Blie«1 1  Ibi»«) 
mockcjry  fpT  ^ueb  sam  to  call  thomaelvcft  tewjiww  of  CTirii^tiMU^,  .    ■      ,     >       i   | 


Ka^^  Ct»rt&  and  th«  Ooustrtuiioti 

ibk6  Scriptures  whoUj  sup  pressed,  fa^ 
UKtieiil  teiLchure  up  J  irritcCji  would  still 
Vt)*ou  n^^ml  Lhei  efore,  vve  ihlak  tbaUUt 
^{ofu^e  circulate  LI  of  ihem  Li  the  bi^t 
tjij  ug  Ljift  L  can  I  e  \x$o  cUi  ij  to  far  keeping 
19'^uali(4^Ett  in  tb^mo^t  Wtmlc^  st&te, 
iy„r^pocl  pf  bo\tU,ptteu^biLtLd  elijijcif:- 
|ej?^     We  ft^a  conildcut  u^at,  in  blc 

Er^t.^^uh  circ^Uti^a il^s  ^uci  jl  t^ 
n.Ut:«»m  i^od   Ci>rretitiag   ci^  ipiEi^ 

<^  m  I  i]  a  u£  tli@  lo^i  lii^j^  aecta,     . , , » 

Wj-  Wi  it  ia  Ue  &itijtn.^t  s  d&wi^ 
right  iu^pojfciibilu^  for  the  momb^rs  ©f 
f;^  £^bjl,ii  Socit;Ui;i  to  combiu&y  ^ml 
II^LkG  the  Jiiblti  ibair  iu^truiu^t  foe 
ifl^  AtWnQKHit  I  J'  i^erujgbi^  politi<^$4 
o^ije  q  te.  Th  ey  bi^l  o  1 1^  to  s  oqv^  O^  j^^cU 
Afid  parti 39^  tip  Toric*.  iwpd  friemjf  pf 
*be  Ctiurch  Ufa  b<i  powerful ,  WlOftrj  j| 
ibem,  £inJ  thja  fje^^lftig  .  is  «>  wiigiyi 
fl^ceiij,  tbit i;^lj^Dii  ii^^  tiptbiii^  tu  do 
^itji  politics,  tjjuii^  ,wc  beJiifF*  nn j  a4> 
t^tup:  lq  gJYdtj^  tli^  Sodi£tii3ti  &  poUiP 
tjAod  cli^uftcr  vvQuld  »(  onc^  d^priiee 
Ul^m  of  tho  chiaf  pArl  of  xhtk  sup- 

fft;^  'ji>ii « 'f n  .v  i4i 1 1 jJ"^ i  h itH  •:  i  :<  b ;  i  h  , ^-« n  n j 

f^^lEitdc  the  Som^if^j^^JjMj  M 
Bffiifiiqti  ver J  great  bdfi^t  fii  I^aku4 
Ev^i^  OQ^  who  ha^  thQ  Umi  prtiU%i^ 
MOD  to  the  char^ter  of  a  «tateiirnan 
tBttsb,  we  think,  »dmit,  1.  Thnt  tbe 
C*tbolics,  a9  a  party,  ^r©  &i  too  nu* 
m^rc^u^,  too  highly  ojgj^iii^^  4uil  U>q 
liiuch  utidiM-  the  autiiorit/  of  their 
bjcad.*,  ihr  the  wo^J  of  lb*)  State.  2, 
Thia.t  thj  Cu.tli9liaAni  of  IfclftiAi  is  in 
ts^ny  poiitt^at  raruACft  wibb  the  ^n- 
atitutiocia,nd>  the  ^od  of  fiijcit^ty-^th^t 
ii<ikiac>pfi  %h&  body  &f  thf^  p^plt^  UQd«? 
^ieatiy  iyranny-^tk*t  it  fills  Ibem 
ii^tti  RftD:itieiCTn  of  n  mvit  tulscbtvtgoa 
^l^rftcter-^nnd  that  it  xwdtr*  tlwm 
deflected  in  ^eraral  nmtcei*  ^hicb  vS* 
tillj  affect  the  stability  fJ  the  oonsUr 
tu^jort  ft  ad  the  p^(i.ce  ^^f  tke  eiiipiro« 
W^  I^pk  upon  ihis  to  ho  btjopd  dift- 
pute^  &oJ  wa  pi-t^y  Tleiir^  to  k&t»p  the 
g&ferunieut  of  thifi  Liation  frotn  tbe 
hikods  o«f  Eoea  who  eu^&ot  perceire  iL 
Thinking  tbua,  we  of  cauree  tbial^ 
likewise  that  etery  eibrt  ought  to  1)^ 
ooifttootl/  made  bo  diminish  the  Qiim- 
boTi  of  th^  Oathdicf,  mad  to  r^fottti 


or  ^  chajgiug  u^n  QcOhdicUtn.  If  aot  a  siagb  eauTiirt 
caa  bn  made,  it  will  be  a  mij^btj 
pf>mii  giiaad,  if  the  p^rty  orgnDiEa^ 
tioa  of  the  Cmtholics^  acd  tbe  dea^ 
potisoi  of  their  prit^t^Y^'^ii  be  dt'i^tirjiy* 
ed ;  if  their  ignoratica  ar-d  bniati^ 
eUui  Oia  he  dl^ipi^tdd  ;  if  tho  perui4 
tiiou»  yvkttn  of  their  riiligioa  c^u  htf 
pj^^ctieall^  out  away.  Kow^  how  ia  tkli 
to  U*  accuwpliBhed  J  .j 

,  ,  U  b  uot  ab  ill  furprtiing  that  tha 
C^uruh  hati  bithtrt^  made  so  kttlo 
pisjgits*  m  Irekod.  It  app^rs  that, 
up  ,|o  ^  ftOL'ut  (leridody  tbiu-o  were  in 
very  many  pari^hea  ittsither  chiiEchai 
nor  clergy mtia.  The  body  of  ibn  okr- 
gy  nevef  raa^e  the  leaat  a^ort  tdC^  ob4 
\^u\  couTurt^  J  mauy  of  thein  ecarcetf 
&Y#r  jsaw  thi^ijr  parishes  ^  aud  the  b^tt 
ftc^ixletiti^  Ihetuaekei  irith  the  Wi 
p^forijJtiDee  of  Diviao  4}«jfvioe,  Tha 
^tholie  eleij^yiDan  kept  hta  follot^cnni 
ff^^  the  Pfote^uut  «Lie  ;  ami  tbe  lat^ 
^  4i<l^  »ot  lauke  a  ftiiigie  «tiort  to 
reach  tbfiin.  It  rv^uidh&veU^eLt  miub 
the  ff-^me  |o  the  matiii  of  the  CktihaiiM^ 
ita  tejpecti  of  relij^bu^  wttttea^  if  thid 
establijjbiid  Cbur^  h?hd  itot  l  ^xiitotl 
aaudftt  them.  This  ajifiiief.:  aoflto 
Biaciy  of  t4iO  ejy*ti'Bg  Cfcrgy*  but  lit 
tlitiif  pt *d<see#iiy ru,  1 1  *ould  have  i>ead 
aito  u  ii*hiaeT-p€jr&ctLy  p  irac  u  lo  ii«  —H' 
ia  mich  n  #tate  of  thiu^  the  Ohoich 
bM-fi^e  jCanvertSf  or  product  tba 
bikf t  ehifciig^  m  QathQliciaiu,,  :  i^m 
.  ,  ^^&  Chi^reh  d^m  onl^  mak&  [jba  liMp 
in  Xffibod  bty  Ibe  uaUttali  vamoM.  Ai 
m^e  o^aral,  wiaggish,  oervolcaa,  oa^ 
ciliatidg  clergy,  which  wUl  coateat  it- 
lelf  wttb  only  doing  such  duty  as  it 
caaiidPt  aiTQid  >fiU  aeFer  do,  hqweTsn 
atKwt  it  may  W  la  pri(ii;ipl«.  It  mavb 
•haFe  CkrgjriD^ri  Hke  thoao  wbc»  kkv« 
fought  the  battiei^  oi  tke  Batlc^.-»«ie(a 
of  great  learaing,  talent^  and  eioqucniie 
-M-cioeii  of  gT^t  seai  aad  piety^-tflfttt 
of  Tinw«tried  iadnrtry  and  d^natteifr 
eo^1ra|^f*^^nk«n  who  wtil  *et  theijrihonJ- 
da-a  16  the  Wbed,  who  will  enter  Juto 
tbecauw  with  enthuilajjvn,  md  who 
will  SOTicfe  aeitber  toil  nor  sacrifice  of 
aay  doscription.  The  Chmch  oead» 
Clergy iBca  like  thetio  id  ^j^litaJ,.  aa^i 
w^  rejoiee  that  it  ia  pr^utUig  fibei^. 
ThaftB:  at*  tbe  mitu  •-ho  iwrt  ap  ot 
M«fcHifli  Qathdbi£i3),  Such  laseo  faav^ 
al waiy a  hitherto  Ix'eo  iiT»»iBtiMe  a^iaH 
this  religion,  and  tlL«y  will  be  so  itiH 
if  no  change  have  taken  place  in  tfcii 
lawB  of  nature. 

The    Church    ahouJd    coia|>o«e  JIS^ 
Clergy  as  far  as  possible  of  such  msb^' 


The  Biile  Societies. 


[Not. 


The  members  of  them  meet  aimiiillj 
4^  ^XamiDe  their  affiun ;  thejA-<sd- 


^w'S^'Jfi^?^^ 


sludge 


ftnd,  in  addition,  it  should  circulate,  to 
''itte  utmost  point,    the    Bible.'    ^e 

p[pJjrrVolvm%.ii  jtba,iiaq^4)f,^iMlta 

Pl^jfew  j|ljpajs.bee»<^o,gre%^W- 

•tfiJWHB^^  i%il^o(»wli^i^  ift^Vy/?^ 
♦.  fcWJ^<^fi  ibi^hc^J?v^4.  ft,^iw|^J)e:% 
jsa^jn  fM:9p«^lishy^,fhp  ft^it^:?nfi- 

,m^^  tell  ftT^^y  Qpe,  tljat,  i^a ,  profuiie  ^jW^^/^^.^?*  *{M^^#  tvceii^titi^^  ^  ^,.,_,^ 

,,ff'j  The  Bale^SwJlflil«,;^T^  Wt^^g     fiAuki;  pro^t^lfk?^foK;thi^,e^ja 
,yfhau vcr  t(i  dp  vi^h  aoettiiMJ  jcflu(i»-    |»nd  twu  iUc j.  &r^  li ^^ y  ixA\  f^fi^if^  if  i^ I 
Tersj  J  tUej^do  »ot  ppfijfis  to  tii,plfl4a  .,^s  o^toffjiiLlj.  fri^ui    t;V€frTtJitpjt||p 

,  tJEip  fiihk  i;n  nojr  waj ;  tli*? j  i^Uiud  aloof  ]  'jpircuLt^wg  tf^e,  fSlW'-'ai  j/_^^i|(fcfj^ff 

^  fi^i^jfi  ^^11  Sijc tw ta^  creeds,  a ud  oepo ifcw  ,, . Ci)ri,s ti sti)ity*'      ' . ,  ^   , ,  j  i  ' , .  , ;  ^^ '  ^ ,  ^^  jj 

a/pHf  tht,  cftus«  pf  geuecfti  Clirbtbt^i-  l.'j    I^   tV  *(jjiTi  If  fee,  .ttie,  ,^?[fc^^ 

,  tjf ,  J ,  Jfcej  e3fi#t  0*^ |.t  tp  c ire  1^1  ate  I h ©  ^^  pjace  tU e  t^yran^ic- J ,  i  lU v  1  «a  a t^  dppii* 

^  *5^plic?t.  .  I  It  Is  liiCpiUJi  c  tit^y  take  tliis     cUtHj ,  t  i^f  o  re  t  h*^  ^)  t  s  of  t  h  t    Li  1 1  ■  i  -h 

un&asaili^blQ^Srouxjii  tliai^'T^  w-^l*  egc-  .,.jpwp)p, ;; and  th^j  bnui;  Hi'.  1\:j];ij^;-' i 

^^#4*M  ^h^il'.  siics^HJ^  Irelaa4)^fll1je  .,,tlic  Eritii^h  p^fijlc  to  act  powvrVui' 

,  I  I^,  ^e  fir^t  plac*^  theso  Sociijtiefl,  lij 
,^Uug;  thu£,  combma  tlie  JO^saeniers 

^\ih  the  Church,  and  bring  th«  whole 
,  l^t^ng^  and  eacrgiee  pf  Ptotct^tiiUtii^m 
'  io  .opCBfute  upoa  CathoUty&m,     Tbej 

c<^iitr)ibili©  great! J  to  siimulato    the 


jipi  in  si  l>t>th,  Bj  thi  Sj  hi  CU<:  l?i.:>t  j^  -m:, 
the  J"  rtud*iri3d  iocalt^ulabl*;  *etyiv'L|<io 

disipUjf ,  oi  Oatholipj^m  vhfcK  ,^b^^ 
caRird  forth,  -operated,  ,ra  the  ,  iiioit 
powerful  mapner  to  hna^  ikt  ju^^lfi* 
of  this  country  mto  tlie  hM,  agaih&t 


tbe  rt^movaj  oithe  disftbiiitk,^.  tfib 
s.[oue  ought  to  ftjcUTc  th^  ui  frovn  ih 
attacks  p?  t^verj  one  who  i*  ho&tik  ^' 
theadmiswoiM^f  the  Catholicsto  |k>w*t. 
It  is  tmit  that  ^tc  Bible  di^cH&sioti 
will  jidd  DO  bewefitj  bt'cause  it  i^  ii  ^ 
likely  that  the  disjnitaiit^  oii  '■'  ■ 
aide  Cfad  briti^  over  their  op.. 
It  h  odd  eDoujg^h.tbat  such  ]•< 


^Ij^^fl^ent;  loiniflterg  to  industry  and  en- 

.lu  the  second  pkctJ^  tho  So^jietbs^ 

!lfy  ti^MO  g  thi.'*  ^Dun  d>  stand  upon 
.^fpaion^   truth,  Jaw^  freedom,,  hkmn-  , 
„.4jwJ  right,  and  the  interests  of  the  , 
„,  peoplci,    th^y  avoid  everything  that 
j^ti^j  questionable*    They  can  <?Dly 
j.)^>e  Opposed  by  8kndere,ijhalfcw  sophi^  ., 

^^pachs  appeals  to  autiioritius  iind  lawa  ^  tons  Bongctjsj^  sjiould  be  i^tt*.! 
l[ '  iriiich  ^jave  he  re   no    7i*l^d  ity ,    an  d  '  ^uj  om  iff  h  o  m  acquain  j^e^  ^  ^s  v  i  [  ^  1 1 1  ■ 
^   a^tiu^  OD,  th  Q ,  clear^t  conftt  itutipo  d    '  n  a  t  u  re  an  d  etfe  ct  s  o  I  d  Ucu  S5  i  o  d  i  i  i  ^^  i 
^  Wbt* \<jl^  the  Bubjeot    The  Cattio]ic  ■   country.     If  thUb£tn;c,  why  d--    s! 
,,^Cfeigy^  to^opirOBe  ttero,  mu^t  stand     >loTnin|r  C^ronk'T4j  dnrti}-  vVitU  iM 
^  rforw^j-d  i^'religloua  t^ats,  to  ta^       t^ourier  ?    why   does  thir    O^j'^i^j^i^ti 

fifoii^  iSp  people  that  vhich  ti  given     enter  into  coritrovursy  v^ith  tL*^  ^ 

thctn  irj  the  c^nHitutioni  laws,  and 
'  libortj  M    Britam.      The    Bt*detxea^ 

maipe  jkQ,  direct  attack  upon  CathoU-  ^ 

flUni ;  if  It  be  cousiflteot  with  the  Bi- 
'  hU\  U  can  sutfer  no  ooorc  from  thtm 
^    ihw  tlhe  Churchy  or  ^ny  of  the  sects. 

!Jt!ii^y  gfj  and  do  uothing  that  can  give 

just  offence  to  any  Gathclic ;  in  tTieir 

^tiBcusaiotis  ^ith  the  lilathulic  Prk^^te^ 

jthe;  lattj^r  ,n,Tt  clearly  th^  aggr^dors. 


enter  into 
isii-trj  1  why  h  difcussivn  uf  tiiiy  Jdod 
called  btin«tficiaV1  Who  ever  dJtiiw 
that  a  CO  a  uo  v  ers^  is  to  f  u  ^  ifi  the 
oouv^rpio^i  of  one  of  J*^  flf^rtl^  tjiit 
carry  it  on  I  Whim  a  jgteat  miiiitiifi 
is  discussed  lu  Parliatnen^jOr^tptti^ 
lie  pnatiij  the  attention  of  the iu^^i^ 
h  drawn  to  it ;  the  public  is  l^t^St- 
aminc  i  t  ^  the  argnmetits  fariind  OfL^^ninrt 
are  laid  before  the  t^jfs  of  &U  j  md  xl 


^JJ***   /^'    J-^ 


.'< 


Xlisuann  iooai  mod)  ]o  ai&dmofn  adT     o.t  ^^jisiu-yuo  bliiode  ^i  ,uoiiibf)fi  ni  ^bna 

fira^tvEali  fcM*  it^tliey  have  no  right  i;i 
pnrfnrin  iivine  SetTicy  ;  if  th^  0&thi>1lc 
pr!ysth6u(i  have  fk  right  to  prtTe:.t 
them  from  tliui  dl^tributrtig  the  8cnj>^ 
tunss,  it  Una  d  right  t<yaei««  upon  ihi^ir 
fhtircbeji  iud  Jiving* ;  if  this  prie^- 
hood  hav^i  a  right  to  make  its  will  Ihtj 
kw  m  one  thiii^',  it  has  a  right  ta 
m?i]:o  it  the  bw  ID  all  things.  Th*^e 
diSL:n:3ji<>n!j,  moreover,  reUte  soli-Iy  to  i* 
r|iicgCion  *hkh  isiiUTWunJeJ  hr  erel^- 
thliigthut  ii  dueuitd  necittisiiry  ft^r^i- 
tt  n  f^i^h  i  a  g  d  i  ff"<rreti  ce  o  t  opin  ion.  J  h  tj 
Scrip Uirea,  die  coustkut-iou,  lh&  %«-, 
imturtil  t'ght^  and  comuiofj  a^iw^^^ve 
iinanimouTi  and  decided  ju^3giuuntQ|rt>ii 
it.  It  is  t>nc  of  the  most  iv  pU'Tet^U 
things  ot  i\iU  Winierftil  ;t;^c,  th:it  it 
AhouM  actual  t J  be  n.^dc  a^  maUL'i*;\»l 
i^tsputc^  m  tbi.*  British  domiotuhs, 
WbethHr  the  remilar  rScf.^^v  hnve  n 
figfit  to  gife  BidIgs  to  fun*  M-ijfr^^'i* 
feybjects,  and  wh^rtbcr  these  jiiibjedt:* 
have  a  right  to  posucsis  BibTc.t.        .'[] 

If  t  h  e  t J  rii  n  nica  I  law  :>  a  ri  i]  f n  ji  i  stvM  i  i 
tillaciea  II  ud  .huptiratitions  of  Ciitholi- 
cUin  ciic  staml  n^inat  perpetual  dU- 
c!ilssiLiTi  aad  cxpOsurej  afrnumt  rtir^i- 
whelming  fkct  and  arpimeiit,  lipnu^st 
tta' mtera.at  of  the  pCLnile  unA  the  iin- 
rca  Jiig  iittacta  of  public  opinio: i,  ive 
iiiiist  iti  future  oolj  eijieet  li^ht.  iu 
the  smf  s  alkst^nce.  It  thev  can  oniy 
bo  JestrujtJil  by  keeping  all  thest;  frjJti 
them,  bj  beiilgsileat  respet-^tipj;  th^an^ 
by  protecting  them  from  every  tj^^ 
and  bj  sum^riii^  them  to  Honti^h 
w  i th ou t  0 p p Oa tin 0 n,  ive  must  h c tict; - 
fonvaril  expect,  tlie  blaze  of  day  to  be 
nnly  bupfjlieij  by  inMni^ihl.  These  V*:- 
Hglpos  flL-it-assipiL-,  [f  tb^j  I'r  innoMrivii- 
'jy  and  abh'  eontiniR^d,  rmy  n-.t  ii;iw 
u-  &ing!i>  Catliultc  t'j  ProtejitatiUiin  Jnu 
thiiy  miibt  utterly  -lestroj  the  ^ust 
parts    1.' f  ' ' .'a th 0 11  e i - 1 !  1 .      t h vv    -nu i ->: 


^otigb  not  a  mnfrle  con^u'rt  njay  be 
^lfci,(3!e  bh  either  ^idt:  among  the  itnme- 
'^irotte  Uijspntatit^^  the  truth  wl[I  |;ene- 
•Ijaliy  trminph  in  otte  vtn^  or  anotitn. 
*^Tfi*Mife  paJilic  Bible  discus^ii^ns  are 
^MJii^iitod  t.j  e^M^Q  the  body  ef  thti 
"mtiicilias  to  t'xamine  th^  Hil>k^  atten- 
tively J  it  ts  ijroTeti  thkt  they  hav'- this 
^'^flfeett  and  this  ^lone  h  likely  to  yi<^bJ 
^'gtestX  benefit.  They  extort  admis^ious 
^mta  the  priests  in  favour  of  the  Bi- 
'pje  and  FrotestaufcisnL  directly  the  re- 
verse of  what  the  body  of  the  Cathit 
f  |io8  ba-re  been  taught  to  helieve  ;  these 
JJir^  prufnscly  circulated,  and  ea^rly 
tead,  and  they  muat  operate  most  fe 
?fa'efi dally,  TheBe  diseuasiona  britig  the 
%iighty  weagHt^  of  public  opini  m  ti> 
the  qne«tio  p.  If  thjcy  |)rodn  ce  d  o  chah  ^  e 
^3ti  the  pries tSj  anii  even  the  i^tmra-nt 
'4iart  or  the  laLty,  thej  uiuist  make  a 
r  Very  deep  and  favourable  impreasion 
Hp  the  wealthy^  intelligent^  and  pious 
'^bathotiea  ;  tho^e  who  wish,  their  reli- 
f^on  to  bo  really  a  Christian  one. 

.But  it  k  matter  of  proof  that  these 
^mscu^iioDs  have  bad  considerable  e6^et 
*^^ii  the  prcUthood  and  the  blgotLvl  pan 
^^f  the  ktty.  Compare  the  ^jreseut 
^\  '6q i\ d uc t  of  til es e^  mill  that  wh f c  1 1  tb ity 
1  d[i  ip  lay  i6  li  4  year  ago.  T  I^ti  t  h  oy  b  1 1  - 
■  ,3v  dKclareii  tliat  the  Bible  t\a-  t  >  bo 
^'tbthe  ina«s  a  prohibited^  buok  ;  iL  ■.^'u^ 
ly  ti5  be  Hou  by  the  cbo?ieii 
ntjt  n.  Word  wh=  svi]'.: 


of  Uh 


the  pritsts 
^'Jb^iiig  already  in  the  (i^inds  of  uTf^  an.i 

,e  Vi"d* 


_ ay  A  ss oc la t lo i I  ni ai  1 1 ta  i  ii 


of  all.     Well,  now  K. line 
icsta  an  J  certain  memhors  uf 

tluit  ahug^t 

TiiTtnTy  p-K--.'^-.-  a  Bible; 

and'tliHt  they  are  aiiXi   u^  !Ll>  ixiva  one 

]  'ti>  ifU^jh  n^  iii;e  ^vUhoitt.     TLi-  itj:sy  Ikj 

'  deeply  tainteil   vvjtli   falieli    i  b      r    It 

may  n-*  ;  hni  lO  ei(h*;j''  eri-e  u  pi  'V^^i 

^*i]iat  gi-  ii    '!'  ii.-1iLi  luivu   been  alieaJy 

^'Wodliv--J.l  bj    LUC  Bible  dLSCll^:''t'.'^M-.  -ili-l 

^ihiit  furtlier  great  uEies  uaay  be  i  >. ;      i 

^«d  froin  them. 

',  I  f  th  e  a  *i  d  1  -c  us  s  I J  n  Bh  tA  [i  u:A  I  \ji  iAi^  tr  a  et 
4octrlue^,  which  must  from  their  na- 

'^  turc    be    ever    matter  of  tipini^jn,   we 

^  ijtiould  deptcciitej  avid  nut  defend 
'Cl|OUi-     Tint   they  rvUte   to   practical 

'  ci>ndact|  and  tho  highest  intcrojsLs  of 
sui^iety  :   they  iijvolye  the  existence  of 

^  a  civil,  as  well  Hr.^a  ^^^^^^►nti  rigljt.     If 

'  a  vcii^iou^i  teacher  have  a  y'ighi  ^B\ip- 
^resjs  the  Scriptures,  h*;  bai  a  rigjit  to 
^iuppreas  a  newspaper  ;  If  he  liAve  a 
light  to  take  fioin  us  our  Bible,  he  has 
^  right  to  take  our  purae  likewise.  If 
Vol,  XVIII. 


iiboli^h  its  pcrnieiju^  Irn^h*,  b-;EXt  -1  ..■■!■  n 
iu  iLUsebleVOUs  do_;iii;i>j':iVerttiri.'.^  .Ihe 
deapoiiiim  of  the  jfrie^tj  aJid  give  free- 
dom an  f]  reh"gi  o  n  to  th  li  la  y  ma  n .  Th  ey 
ean  onlybt>  prevetited  doing  tbi^  by 
jni rack,  p 1 1 ce  m or e,  tbar^f u re ,  w  e 
cuM  MiKm  i^Ki  ehauipioua  of  the  Bible 
tu  proccr  I  buMly  aud  to  redouble  ti|eir 
efTortji  Their  cause  U  the  cauiie  tff 
Cbriilia'  ;ty/  of  the  Church  of  lid 
tain^  aij  1  'f  Ireland,  and  they  nnj-t 
triumph .  . 

St)ttie  people  say  that  the  Bible  So- 
cieties increase  e:xaaperation^     This  ia 
impossible ;  for  the  exasperatiuu  of 
4M 


4^i9aiimMSh, 


holn  hat  baevrftii)  c|Blnrtft 

imfcrtiTniiieill  ^tma^fdiwMimmMlf^ 
iliiMP<)luciiifcioi»iloiiiyitfkqg|i^>aMg 

lilt  panfagit^  lott^hkijp  Rifctei  jpitfiiiiii^ 
iriMflPnte iliii jgqm«ti  -^  tfae^W^^ 

uM«piu<j»i'Bnghmd,iimt  ifae  obi^ofaibU 

great  be^BfiteotooAeosiilQr/kiiicdodif 
iridali^iidald  ^jibldloaljoefikn  h^. 

W9sm9HVs*dqidoiiqtd3ettiMifliiiBi 

t  CBQ(lS9RMMhufalOI8IB  Ulttt 

oAteab»^iMyg%>;lnfliitiy^7«Ddt 

QOKttddiwtobibt  flchstitoitonhlnwtiio 
1M^oo^?akmfl^rid]tDtfdr9^iM|k>iM/i 

atiPfit^'mBrrtbrJinQBgtMwriRiesly^ 
t»ri«ia^o|i0thodiitB,,4U^(b¥MtkMite 

ntwinnaiibeilx^we^Low^tiB^iini^dp 
thitt'^lf  :«ov«eM84id  i  iaa4i^iiL6^16htirQlii 
#lll-dMfete  llK>i^iii0i  ^  iir'-ziTi.  ioi;t.Ai,j 
b^Ve^ttalil  MWiHi^j^flWiiMvdp'tdi 
pcoboti  iAaBti#edik?d^flody^iBuaiiiin 
loterpreMiamq  ii»  -^b  Mu  w^  Ji  8i^  ^^J)I 
We  hare  heretofore  said,  that  the 
circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
use  of  them  in  schools,  will  not  alone 
produce  much  general  benefit.  This 
IS  still  our  opinion;  and  all  that  we 
haye  written  must  be  looked  at  in  re- 
ference to  it.  A  lealous  and  eloquent 
clergy  must  exist  to  incite  the  people 
to  study  the  Scriptures,«nd  to  explain 
to  them  its  difficult  passatfes.  To  giye 
»kA  Bible  Societies  their  &11  effect,  the 
7  as  indiyiduals  must  toil  with- 


^ao^ii 


odirt  oyifhbile 


-dJ^hici' 


cftMsdiu^pMiRKflu  ,Ks 

^mm^  iai|dn;fi9i»'^6UaiD|Difaassttoed 
t«f(Apc>(FsUiannn^(gavBd8i)  w  hk>a|p 
qfe^vTthati*  iB}<|licKfctrictfaeiy&  ^mb 
«Mi,:)dle  iBiMtriwmv^totfdfaiiBehquM 
kmm,  Mrf^l-bbekFoiJMr,  dEb  wott^Ma 
iMQiber.  {thfr  «inie;[uii^BdthdosolM4B 
matorhflltoi^bUiprixiidksbn^lbai^Hit 
llHtSiiQatdtcr  pttf  iDtc^etUaiMndil  U 
eWdna^  iiAilntei<iote  Jham  iUaad^ 
the  Primer,  sare  wuit  was  UH  l^oidtft 
ikolni  HVM^aiJanriBl^Aludbiftsi 
UU(faa«6liBMtl)edkl  ^pHtlpi^  wnri 
gs  ais<brtitgte,>do»w»dfciiifatbiiidX 
oDJsi^  4hfmi/swiiawai  it^k^i^kriaiefi 
sdMJ^ttw^'qWraiecoftiofiBioiBtiiif 
a^KlKlBinrt^fitiMB  t^MttniliiMrteiilq 
te4i«tr'«wil  ttyf-«iiiliipteiliew;T»« 
Mfflfeii»<^l<hBr»cieiM^ADoiqaa<id(<tW 

OU  isl^  a#lltt  titfhQ Wfa^iafMrM^ 
ollwb«okvif|ui8e(vk}£d  sdt  ai  sbia  aJi 
<  )GldUrenI«ttl  t«ii(hi JitttevK^Mintta 
#aB  MiK)^  ilible/iliw  9i^^Hi«i 
ft'«9U6ol4Hnlc;tfltl>fiQ«t>«tqiii^^ 
tl|siii*}iIiBbeit  nadliiglifftlhsiiiliiinrtljtf 
hfliiittPkj^e&tdin^arerpbtt^hsai  ko« 
<mib«dJ%ltb<edMpfi)sdho4liPtot«i| 
ttia*  tkl^ini^  0fIlchttHiiIlB»iii4h«P 

and  thtotiiairid^iU^lfieiiMKroivM 
iriHtt  of^tndttcte^badMaesMiiiiyMit 
otf  J»iWler9MdihnnariMn0i#4li  jMirtU 
M9w^<iifldwi^)h»fifttttfift#^trf>toii^ 

aAibosl^«tw«f  8  imdfJii^afltr^nddi^III 
tibif^ibe  B«ttEbte>itb  «<iuloo«hMcrb^Uk 

Torffendd.TifTr  e>>!iiW  ddrio  eiloAi  aii) 
.  itiii^toiie^cr,di^  4«iffid  iviW^ 
pdbtitliic|i«dhoilsai«HA4Jtei  y^y^mi^ 
eflM  Jupoiii 'Qd^efioatai^geaiiCfolflP 
bit  >fidiiiW4sinixi|Hife%^  »JMfe; 
thejr  i|(il|}dQpakliAgpn  ilimtiiimjiiw 
ofa&M  ^'viifomi  V  MMo^eimaiii 
ofgbOi^ttponl  paMMjjA  w4n'wi  liUP 

fuits.  diin  oiai  rfoinilO  d»li 

the  Evangelical  Clergy,  as  they  ire 
called,  we  do  not  identify  ourselTes 
with  their  opinions.  If  any  of  them 
be  dissatisfied  with  the  doctrines  and 
discipline  of  the  Ohurch,  and  wish  to 
make  in  it  changes  and  innoTations, 
of  such  men  we  are  the  enemies.  Our 
defence  only  extends  to  such  as  are 
satisfied  with  the  Ohurch  as  it  is.  ^e 
Church  seems  to  us  to  allow,  actually 
and  intentionally,  to  its  members  a 


jwm 


rJUMm^l9eifK9f. 


tremes  .eftf  Oklhfilihiilr  tajJuAfanntiliaifc- 
iMt,  uaxxfoari^itlnKAo  irMMaianHtbL- 
oDt  Uteiklax&M  7b9  iaa»itif  tto^^ 
taB[tal8efiDttopDititf68aicreidiHi6r  mmU^ 

efljtilft  OiiMif  hoto  A)ia>ifcfiq>B<b<dJwjd<iy 
«Mf)dMilde1fi(>t<tkaA«t«Mf»f^^tiie^(M» 

stBvft>8o§dlh«i90lnirekiclrQub3,id*aiMMr 

W  kbim^nUrsp^di^  pteroB/kigMff 
itendbBjji  iaSilli6lopi8i^nteflB  ftasshlii^ 
j)ifaio0  i*it  Bijw  iiidw  ovji?  .TDraiil  odi 

IraiM  44mitii)gr  l^bedtlnUnlnMibdttiHf 

%Qiadni^tiiii7»i  MnwifHf^uttatfapataray^ 

pMaMWKdfeait  aMi  A^aniit4»r. 

its  side  in  tne  battk/3dM(jr/a£6D«iivnte 
i<tt^t«>a9a]BldlDi,rlihet  Illwliiotlilijri^to 

<^dibKj6clraBiitf}VS^it»M  aiGB^littnif^ 
JMul  dtfttl^Midm  jUaiujg)A&#nMaaifl 

idliMnoiiflateliWi^Irtte  il«ill0ridio£iap 
^lMMMrti»lt  aofclbTf  yiilwiihwwao  la^r 
ijntW*  ittklK^afi^ftlttncMthateifltlMiakl) 

irihfcMn»*cot>ike  (BiaMiAfln  odif^i 

ihe  r&nks  of  the  Whigs  aod.fthft^iiari 
iMi«»  bSlMl^  iake,«094iRjfti^Uob ; 
f^4»«d  wriUitfp6wtoolbwighi»r»dbn 

WlDpiii,<l«t^M  w  nunaytsaly  ^(tk*:) 

nk9tiWMB  mtkjiiif  (^tMlMtedi^tpIuo^ 
the  Church  into  rum.  .zUi^l 

'\oyi§<Milh^  Mtihe^BHsamteiifiAUs 

oiB  ^sdJ  en  ./;;ior>  Ii")il'j;>iicv[i  ^dt 
<*3vIt>aii/o  ^liiiT'jbi  Jon   oI>  uw  .^Mili^D 

boa  adunioob  mil  dtiw  h')ii?ilK^='ib  ed 
',»i  deiw  baA  ,dDiud'J  •)dJ  to  orfrJqroRib 
.eaoiiAYonai  haij  8*»gfi/irh  Ji  nr  95J«iit 
luO  .aaimaaa  adl  '>ip  ov/  aom  d^uh  lo 
orui  ail  doua  oj  abnol/a  v-no  o.'>a&*^9b 
■jdT  .?i  ii  &fi  doijjdO  oda  diiff  I'/iXisUf 
7iUf/io«  .woIIa  oi  fcu  oJ  aurssg  daiud') 


.«m»tiqr.  dadreMe^  aad  boIu 
imtniUBli^  ii<BiWver^flmAhiyc$»Uaiai4F 
W  dtoum^Ua^lf  ami  aff^intiABat 
^  estfej  eh^^vol  ftY(>iou%)itAakpi, 

idtaOfibak^im  ^iMlrchi  viibdfcaxJalsi^ 
lu^jid<Badw  It^ouHik,  M^^bnmMk 
$A  ihfluoiiiiiuoeo&iiifti^  <k£s(ifenIiQliAaii 

K«»^Pthei|[iioidMmdntl^i>^^^o»f^ 
Jtto^hAtofpi)^  Ad  I  i  lid  >  (nw  ilii  i  Ihti  lii 
auodiijr  jpwfaiDgpidlitnoliMocipMBiflB 
ttri^liZMoi8>tediiala9ti9rifi^i<ic(Dt«^ 
tor,  by ^diattiiapit  tMcaikmt,9md^ 
fh|i|WBMhaBJPitBHHfif>kt^ifaJlUwyJiilj[ 
(teWTor  ^dbUbwii^  ifitt  O^tiAharehdt 
Ihronftfkffttdtbencoaisite^  t/Bi— wiljl 
ipHiiBtt^^otliifi  ej^aqfyuot  ^^liaAmq  Mfe 
i^BAhki  a^diAidiMAmf  xmew;9th4y' 
are  properly  q«iliftqtto<j^kMidbMg# 
ciiitbguhArtAaki  Mndi  th^mtrlithjto' 
seMsoiii  tte  itfl0tiipmiiinMrt|iji(iniiDP* 
am^  oWkatdi)  iSlh  caiuib^^ia&ihMkm 
<£tfrchesanr  EticavdtiBl  IIi^.JliiMiUeni 
madoBrditlkRiproiii^^  «k«fbl«tlBr,o^aMt 
thiai^i  ido  jM  #Fda  inari^ad  ia  {>«bjwi9 

lictwi^xi^ifaMiliiiSb  <4iil^IIdairatesi 
iphobnnidytofedmHAeo^ovkaDcjdd  ^jsdis 
.o-ifvi  hatoorei^Aof^di^  UubWgdbMp 
IgiiHIghiGhnchipriiidpfei^ama^^ 

itQimyii)#gfetfjtibe<pBBagDtnwflfjbfld[^ 
SnghnBlon^l^jidCUiiiiiibni  jfwihwd£h>> 
dBAcba^iteg^^!ictofcirt>lr^fe^J»•^ 
tftt^dJ^^]i^hale»!iiyiiiu0lo(J^ 
ihf»r^iigi»nafwayMaihg»d(B><ikojjl»ai^ 
l^thiinJtaiiiMtxU44etitlMBlaoo«»oH 


oefainitasQiBiilsdba;  Mbaiimrj 

adikM*famdook8,jiltlfetdj«tf4e^«diih^ 
tilfpi^oj|>Eta^iga>(the(i9fdii4pfMfOefil^ 
o§d(i^iiaiifBitywoJ(;:>^uld9ifaniiipiv«ti 
<lftDBjd01j&x|9r^ali{e?ih^-fihdraR)Qrltoi^ 
produce  anything  fantegieni  ctdtocf-IUlf 
i6Jti«ihil^iii4>ofei^wMi  liteHydlbd 
nunoudyila  jwiiBfcvtiife  aCfcladii  ilt>sio9t{ 
huid  as  it  would  do  at  {WMtaUdtqidiai 
BHi  j/iilj  fbihi'.  oic'iijiovjd  oy&d  aW 
odi  bfljij  ,H9iiJtq.ioJ^  jdj  lo  aohsiisoii-i 
bi\'At>  Ouii  11 1  w  ,flo'>d'j&  ai  fliddi  lo  t*8u 
ELdf  .i't'niKi  ifiTjnfi^  doum  douboiq 
9W  i£di  Ua  f)tt£  jnoiaiqo  tx/o  llijz  tii 

^IqO'j  '}d:J  61  ton:  i>i  >^iz9  jaum  "^^lalo 
iiir.ltjx"  oj  bfl*.,»'Oii;i<in^<i  i>di  ^buJ^  ol 
aTijj  oT  j^iBiif-.^iiq  )Iiii>3Jib  f.ii  modi  oi 
edi ,  J^jft^  IJi/i  ifed;t  e^ii^in^j^  didiff  edt 
dii'ff  1:.')  tei/m  elfiubiv/bai  aa  ^gisb 
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^;n;r''7;:;'.^Jif*?»^lf:?^#'!^. 


j.&iT  i  "v^'?.  ^*iii  Uo  j<iiLLiili«d  ID  the  <K>ur^c 
^  of  a  lew  d^j*.  Tiiiii  v  o  1  u  m^  w  i  i  1^  wq  pw- 
,^iv^^  from  lU  "  liilj  id   Dkrc^'    |«  of  a 

I  wul  Ui<?  iiioritr  4tt4  Vftri^ljr  xjI"  it*  lUarary 

j^^EprLii  fta^l  Fi;id«Qf  w«;  uoya«  ^Oj^mvicigB 
.from  l!^e9^ton>,hiiii,^riful  piyture— "  Tie 

'  tN^ijL  eJMrriiv'tit  bdUe.    Tbure  are  ^\»o 

Lifo  .3^ii^Ui»]li  f^nd^iijifQ^  ffftm  t^  ponoil 

^«ffT^n^Lr^Ei(;hi3^afJ  lillj  ^un4  Boston 

'Abbey,  i^n  liJi,toHc^l  ^sultjmit;  .iiloiktidl 

ill^overuig   Ri^h^rtl    Out  d^  iM*a.  in 

ifip,  .Vj  pt  IT  j  ti  f  J  ^  |j  -.'  iit  aVu<J  of  «  C  iiild 
Dore, ,  !»y  CJi i^ii trc/j  A( o»  1; a  ^fcc .    Id 

Jay,  AlbiiQ^tiuifi^hAM),  WjfleiL  hwrtoft, 
,^  IJal  L ,  U  Fii.  1 1., .  A  rt' Ji  tl  t\fc<rf >ri  W  fAn  kIui  111 , 
.^jaflfJIfK'S    -MiMurin,     J'olwhdo,,   Hawriiiif, 

^dLuy*e,^q,  ii^  ptitiJJiKi  ."The  iijjt!«ja  of 

y  e  Mfii  II  t  c  nc  n  a  I  ]  A  Ui«  I'r  i  110^1^*^  1 1  tw  U  r- 
^^n ,  ]*f  ,4fce  ^H  kt> ,  4*J  ;C  tfoi w«  I,  i  an*, '  M- 

^Uofbt  AF,tifl)f»..i^liiob  ftr*',cfciikiye«l   by 

Bl^ .  ^>*  *f  *^i    %  W  li  I  k'li  I  ^T  A  in*- 

•8-yflw.;.,  »    n  .'J  .,  )..i"i'  -'.>    .  1    j'  jil 

ijform  JTrpia  the  FonftUio  of  4hQ  lal»  JolOi 
lte<bvft^i  ta^a.A^iorof  tb0."  eiifctis 
Caiendaria/'  &(p«<i^w  ^Anwoged^  «iHl 
adapted  for  publication  by  Jolm  Heniy 
Itrady,  Esq.jl^  ^n. 

There  Ih  now  in  the  VreM  a  new  edi- 
tion of  Hifthop  Andrew's  "Preces  Pri- 
vatae  Quotidiauce.*'  First  publiBhcd  in 
1675,  in  Qreek  and  Latin. 

Karly  in  November  will  be  published 
the  Fir«t  Part  of  a  new  Work,  uniform 


tL-rTTvTi    TIi£>l  .loqocO  fyil^L  • 
1  nun^J  bar.  ,0)  ao'jruthb  .pc3  .laqooO  .fl 

.U    t..  -;i.;oTi    '.♦    JO  "br.V. 

4iv  lui^^:  t«v4b«riym;;AspQMj^riiiii 

portipiA/  piii9(^^  ^^4iii4telai4Mf 

.r>  A.W^rk.    ,^.  . 

.J8eqiyw*/*y  n  , !i.  ./^  .'iJ-». tuiidzu !>idq«TS  vd 
.,,1  tTh0>^i|(U«nt;bllUldtl4rt^^O^  olAe 

we  i^fiipqhii^tHiib  /r»ii*»iiJuJ  -coiudT 
'.:<AjM;ai^l^aM^iiit#  f^c|iipfiA|»4^ 
der  Minstrelsy  will  soon  appftMrfi^jMi. 
^cY^mft/C^MOti  (l&ttoflMitN»i4ll*n- 
U?«>ofl,1^¥#|$  |»  4EMoi«llilC  fMiibpMll^ 

cWPeai-.buoLl    ,DniJi    tiliU  at  d•3^olD 

Months,'*  is  announced  te^abBaAtiok. 
^JM^Uommpff^  tiieir«iutt9dcafta 
ymfhj  Md^^'^tMra^MifrVU^taMiBlAb 
i?rij^h^^ft:gilPwdjof^(iltorj:ieiiiiBiitf^ 
«t^0r  J^jiMe«,i  i)ya/a<*B  1  Cbml&Bj:i 
Member  of  the  Society  ofPBik^tairii, 
^na<lQ»Ti|PP«r.-  rfhnT  'to  feonilnrO 
Attic  ^kmmttt^dBSHIi^niMim  IT 

d  .4  m'^-y^iMtmf^  m"]  jniw  iimiimyifc 


F.A.S. .  )/;■   r.(..T  ^.  ff'i  yiiB-n  dtiw  ,?!3iJ 

3{K^4ri^lmihi  m^  p«M^I4m}IiiilDliMl 
View  of  th«.Hmito)'4ationQni9v7>£infc 
.UMiMdtotlDdaflniiMr  Itkalfl^ciatfe  dWIIn. 
^i9,.doimifto;UM'>preMlllt^titt^?ffi  nr  -M 
o)  Ti»/lCiuni8Wflv>iNP.>4)»ijPh>l«tMAr8r 
4««g»<4<y%>»ld<Hr^rlii?1Ji»0wrolittfiJb 
WiA9i»U!^dGir|»i^)l|Qa(liQli^  nl  booi<) 
The  Economy  of  the  £ye».  fiBirfl  JL 
lQf(rJipH^cf)|>«ft^^  B6in«oilto  scmOI  ef 

,<^ne  afQk<m^«iw>4)r  fnUi  li^ikt.^lUae 
.A9phM  1»  Diatnattnf,  in^4lM:|>otte«idai«f 
r.Williaip  Kltclud^i^MlDvaToilriuai^^ 
Mded,  '^Ati'  Aib4titfielr«»f<jtWe'PilMtba 
Parta  of  Sir  William  Hersohel'B  WMHii 
#nT'9e1efiet>pe  ftnd  Double '-fiftin^r^; 
some  Obtervationa  thereoBu  ^  aoid^^Oilgiiial 
]>H0Tli  fip«m>£miiieliA  OpUoitoHi^TJ  T 
r  ,[Vhlb  FrcUtft^  Saithi  oiT HdiUMj^'SiB- 
ner;  with  Elegies,  an^  7  Qt)^r ,  ^rai' 
Poems.  By  Hugh  Campbetl,  of  the 
Middle  Temple. 

An  Anatomical  description  of  the  Li- 
gaments, as  connected  with  the  Joints; 
with  Observations  on  the  Injuries  to 
which  the  Ligaments  are  liable,  under 


.I«fli5.] 


Woriu  Preparing  for  PMwUiaH, 


f^^'tae 


^pi8lo<»tion8  described  ^thA^w^A^ 
of  Sir  Aatley  Cooper,  Bart.   By  nmnsby 
B.  Cooper,  Baq.  Sur^on  to,  and  Lecturer 

at,  (jQj's  Hnjii>kt4l,  "JlJ  sfjon  ftpiK'ar. 

The  Fuudiiiii&UtAl  Ward^  of  ike  (ir«ek 
Luugu<agUt;ul^pted  to  \{m  ^Jxiuiory  otiiiv 
^ItodeEit  by  mciiiia  gf  Derivaiiaus  ftnd 

tiA*i4i*i*^ite.     By  P.  ?aJ[>yH;l. M. 
J '   Hf  r  tl.  Hhtit>si>ti^  n  mom!  kL^f  of tbe  |Co^'Si 
Ubljp'i^c    r)f  BiLnoT^in^,    bik4  i^uod    tbt^ 

*^}\t\ivMUk  ti)  tb«Fiii«>  Arl^,  v^lik^h.^M^ 
bv  graphic  t^xbibitioEt*,  will,  wt-  tWnk/bc 
yf6rf  aoMptald*  ■  ^'  ■  tlii^  JifetiJHlor',  tbe 
^ liter*  Mid  tib^  b ^aM43l] n  Tbe  wv>irk 
■d#i])  lj«  4edk4t4Mli  by  fHTiidi^lou,  io  Sir 
'i'bomaf;  Liuircuctj,    AUd'  pubUisbed   by 

I A  «c4xmd  tditk^  of'  Sersrontf,  Bxpo^i- 
^tioTM,  sM  Jii4itmm  «!.  tlK?  Ifoly  Oom- 
mnukiQU.     By  l^u  K6i?   l^c\\  Ak^fatnder 

CbtirL^h  in  AlU^'^i  Lonti,  Lotulc4t.  I^j 
•jikieli  IS  prtiEkod  a  ih6t%i  Mgm^i^  bf^i^o 

i->'flbtKhsUy'  Vill  b0  pubtiAliHHl,  Seph^nra,  a 
lilebitrw'Tate,  deH«idj>iIv^o  of  the  oouati^j 
■iDif:  I^aieaiiDCi  and  oitba  Maiiat^r^  tOiil 
^Histotnfl  of  th*  an  dent  UrttcUkB,  in  2 
,fQ<«.  p««j6  3fO.  I 

Outlines  of  Truth-     By.  »  Lady,    la 
1 1  vah  atbuo  y  tritl  shortly  aupoak       ^ 
n>jl]||{libe  pNSb,   BdUtucat    I3kt?kh(>fi  iff 
the  twenty  four  CIaA«9B  in  the  Llnti^aii 
diyrtamr^tb  fifty  BpedmeQfi  of  Bngliah 
q^ioata  laken  from  natures }  ooEiCainiiij^  an 
.ftcconnt  of  tho  pJace  of  tlrolr   ^o^rth, 
tifilc!^  ufQow^titig,  ;ind  vcdidnal  proper- 
tiers ,  with  many  platea,  post  ijvo. 
^r.rNugmSaetio^  or  Piuikui  atid  TTyinns, 
Imrl  bipintiial  Song»i  will  4]borl1y  be  pub- 
inibtd  ia  &  Ji«tt  pfMik«t  Toliime^ 
^t  Tke  Iter.   T.   Close   of  CfhelteBbnm, 
has  in  the  pred^  tbe  geoon^t  mHtroii  of  A 
'iGoiMW^^  of  Nine  S^tnont^j   intended  to 
^tBtcnie  eoraoof  tbo  leodiiig  irutkh  eoa- 
Uincd  la  the  LHurgy  of  th*  €htircli  of 
Ai^Nslidd, 

1ii  A I  sew  editiunwiU  Bhortly  app^riaf 
TdnrVattityofthUftlortal  IJfe,  or  Wan 
jjpiitiiclrt^id  in  hig  i^mnent  mortnl  stat^i 
Iwith  a  l>odicatofy  iJpiHtle  to  a  Mourn- 
dngl'amilyK  By  Jiibi*  Howe,  M.A.,  mikia 
'Mm&  Pallo*  of  MAAdaten  CoUogL%  OKon. 

f^S.1  i  -'.  !-J-'  '  i-'Il  ufL.'/V/  u^  *■:  '-  -r/I 

.  r>^b>nti^t|rbrtM  M*flkM0bMr  dft  I^fe 


^PTO^^f^ffrJfi^iachutz,  Fortunes  of  !ii|Q;la 
Fble,  and  Lord  of  Maelatrom.    One  vol. 

post  870. 

Dr  Birkb^  k  Vgr«a  t  Mork  on  the  M  an  a- 
lecturing  uml  Mechanical  ArU  and  Sci- 
yrigicjd  of  QtcN'it  Britain,  will  be  comnijQj^- 
#<i  ill  Jmiuary,  in  Monthly  Tfirt^^iid 
WefrkJy  XuBoI^v^k 

SiwietTc*  hAve'bi'en  fomicd  ip  Engladd 
fcnd  Scotland /br*  fj^^ piVrpm^  q/  dij'ttiiitig 

ihg  tiMj  PoptiliiT'  Arts  acid  Scicnotis,  Hm 
10 ry.  Biography,  dus.  k  ii.  Their  priiaary 
motisni^  iti  t-o  hriit^  oat  ^i  fund^m^ntaf 
Libmjj^/ot  tfi^  pf^^&pft\jtiiTtutii  in  thu 
niodiji  md  I'hinnp  in  the  cost ;  conaUl- 
ing  «rtMmpk*(^  ekuiefttiLTy  Iccatbcs  atid 
UininouiSjeihibriroiJit  of  cVery  siubjecl,  at 
■th«  l6w  prittf  of  Sixijcnue  eaeb  hubje^* 
It^witl  ^pp<!€)r  perodjcilty,  und  tht^  ^^i 
mnubttrwill  lie  pnbU^tKi  in  DecicmbLT, 
contiJiifuj;^  La  I'lttcc'u  in2i.'oitnl  of  the 
astronomy  of  f^iir  i^rmc  Newtou,  eotn|jUie 
within  tht^  number, 

Mr  ihi-fy,  tile  welMcnouij  Chi^miftt, 
A  utlipor  of  "  tht'  3upplunietit  to  >ho  Phar- 
^iioiyp4icia,"  &e,,  ha^i  undertaken  a  worjc 
<in  the  Chemidil  Ar».i*  and  ilaiitifi^ctcrt* 
of  Qraat  Brltuin^  NimilaV  to  the  ina£!h 
approved  Volume  by  NitfkoLiOTi  on  Mir 
M^vehaflical  Arty.  Bo*th  vfork«  ivill  thigrfc- 
f^re  t'jthiUt  all  t^c  Inf^^nnatioa  which 
Soldo cfc  flail  onhfftt  on  ^hoao  distinct 
branchoA  of  our  Kutlonal  Wtaltb.  Mr 
Qmfi  hook  wtli  XtG  MntQ  the  pnUtP 
atNiiil  Obriainii^  ae^y  aud  wlU  deierre  a 
plai^o  ofdiHllneililn  boitMti  Oit  noble  Vjp' 
I  u  mtf  of  N  ic  h  oho  n . 

A  liictionary  <A  the  Peemgc  and  Oa* 
roa«tag*l  of  ihc'Unitijd  Kmgdotn,  btSa^ajl' 
fully  printed,  and  iUustrftted  by  a  Jjair 
And  Qi^ut .  set  of  1^riiTBig»,  m  i^^rly 
ready,  iw  ono  tolutne. 

Boifbler'^  Pwhni;,  iitudy,  and  Faafily 
bible  in  ori«  Vi?lum^;  4if>,  is  no\r  in  the 
niur-ie  of  pubtiisal  (Oil.  The  plan  ii  tiprtl 
and  perspiiMioUH,  antl  ftt  jle  (if  enccatiou 
elegant  and  tltFillutJt ;  producing  ah  #f- 
feet  whith.  ndils  much  6p  the  beauty 
and  u^fubiew  of  Llio  book/  Three  vu* 
rietlefi  ara  printing,  ^ttnall,  larg^,  ^d 
larji^i^t  piijMjr.  The  whole  willbGcdtn- 
pkttd  in  aWiflt  i3flven  Partft,  and  tl^e  eS- 
tirt^  imco  t^f  iht^  &nit  I'ljie  Tvilt  utit  e:^oQed 
Ihiriy  Shilliit^-Hi, 

hi  the  Presi*,  "'The Cook 'f»  Diction^."" 
lJfader4bo  bdiWtl^lp^f'  Mr  Tiliti^Aifl 
Mjdestyf*^^  iynfticyplaV  Coi/k  ;=  aa^Wiie^  !»> 
^h»Cookai6f«bl^  ^ke  oif  Btotlki^ d  pikd 


Tarte'ol«ie{Wjld;'i)s<i4ih»Wbad^#f^;    itte  Ma»fiiw6f  Angles^' 
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WoYts  pr&parUp'fh^'PfAi6!dtiu^ 
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KOmBlTBaH. 


^riie  EzpiaiUoQy  bj  the  Autlior  0/ 
Lights  and.  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life, 
Margjgret  Lindsay,  tod  the  Foreatera. 

,;T^  iaatof  the  Lair^,'or  the  tife 
a?i4.0pWow8  of  Malachi^  Mailings,  Usq. 
,0f  AiMohiggiji^. ,  By  the  Author  of  An- 
.i^iaUi  P^  ^0  I^ai-ish,  &e. 
,^,,i^nage*  by  the, Author  of  Inheri- 
£ffW?i>}»J9  tlwi-d  e4itloivJui;^  two  wla.,  po^t 

„^,  ijtio  0meA,,elpganWy  priJi^e<iia^pock^ 
..ptTpliwe,.  ,'..        ,  .  I    ,  •  .      .,    -u 
^.  I,  Jhe  3^her  and  othe;r  Poem's,  by  John 
Kwshiall,  in  one  vojuwe  JlSmo.  . 

The  History  of  th^  sufferings  of  tne 
Church  of  Scotland,  from  tne  Restoration 
to  the  Revolution.  By  the  late  Rev.  Ro- 
bert Wodrow,  Minister  of  the  Gospel  at 
Eastwood.  A  aew  BdHioni$ip^ighr$TO^ 
lumes  8vo,  containing  a  Memoir  of  the 
Author,  or  Preliminary  Dissertations,' 
many  Important  Documents  never  be- 
'|foi»ipnli(U8h«di.«iiineroiiA  Kote^  of  lUns- 
A Stralkions,. ,  fiiogwnhical, ,  Notices,  (fca  ^c. 

•  <  Jiy  J«jim/Lee>  D.l))  one  of  the .  Ministers 
/Io|ti£4Mwrghjtu^ti»;  Profe^r  of   |k:- 

clesiastical  Histoiry  and.  Divinity  in  ihe 

ifrUniitrenutjrol  ^  Affidr^WB. 

A  Coniparative  View  of  ChristiaJiity, 

^/  «AdiaUithe^thj9r  forms  of  Religion, which 
have  existed,  particular^:  in  regajrd  to 
its  moral  tendency.    13y  William  Law- 

i ,  rcSfrcQi  lilifown^  P.D.   Principal  of  Maris- 

i  •  H<tba\>  Ct>l Kige, . Abait^en^  ;V(i  c.  ^/(^ .  ,  2  vols. 

o.-5?va  •'  , .'      .,■..;:., 

-  'r  lA  Treatiiei  on-  Mineralogj',  Popular 
.:aiid  iPraetiKA^,  embracing  an, ,  a<}count  of 

.  .  tjbo  Pl^jjical,. ChewJfial  OptiQi(4, a^d  Na- 
Ituml  Hii^rieal  (^harapter  of,  >^is^ral 

•  .Bodies,  wHh  their  udes  in.  the  arts.    By 
.  i)avid  Brewfter,  L.L.D.  Sec   Fi.li..S.E, 

-  In  on£l  large  vciume  &yp,  with  nearly 
1000  Figures, 

M  :  1  The  ^r«iaA  Kojelistsj  a  Series  of 

..;  Talee>  Romanoesi  und  Novels,  selected 

•..fr€a»  the  vMSt  celebrated  Qerman|Wri' 

<     terfc.     By  the  Translator  of  Wi  helm 

Mcister,  and  Author  of  ihe  Life  of  Schil- 

I  ifieR    In  throe  volun»es  post  8v<^.  , 

t  '  :  PeteJf   Steel,  A.ftJ.  is  preparing  for 

.r'^MimXmki  a  'G«ek  Voeabnlary,  with 

pMtlSMK^ises,!  intended  for  the  use  of  the 

'.  .Junior,  pupils. 

;     Sap(>lement  ,to  Morrison 'a  Dictionary 

I  of  Ihe  Decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session. 

.  •  'By  M.  P.  Brown,  Esq.  Advocate.    Vol. 

V.  Part  IL  Containing  Reports  l^'  Lord 

•  r  K||kj»rmi^  Alexander  Tait,  and  the  Re- 
',:   pattern  for  the  Faculty  ^ 

Also   Vol   V.  Part.  IIL    Containing 


Reports  by  the  kte  Lord  KlO^iboA^if. 
edited  by  Arthur  Bnmet,  Esq^.  AtWMit 

Decisions  of  the  Lords  of  SesMoff.!^ 
, 1766  to  1787,  observed  by  the.hiW«r 
Pa\id  Dalrymple,  Lord  Haleii ;  edfi^By 
M.  P.  Brown,  Esq.  Advocate.  Itf'bne 
Volume  4to.  '  ^'^'^ 

A  Ti'eatise  oil  the  L!iw  of  LIbeU '-'By 
ITbhn  Borthwick,  fisq.  Advocit^.'  1K^ 
voluiie  8vo'.       ' '  '         '  "  '  '"^^.^ 


'  This^ork  wliich  wm  b^' pWtei 
royal  folio,  the  Wa^  on  fh(l  fih^'aiit- 
ing  Royal,  will  contain  all  the  Maps 
usually  given  in  a  General  Atlas,  with 

.  ^on»e  peculiar  to  itself,  and  will  exhibit, 
in  juxtaposition  with  each  Continent, 
State,  or  Kingdom  delineated,  a  Geo- 
graphical Description  of  its  Boundaries 
and  Extent,  an  account  of  its  Natural 

,  I^oductlons,  a  vlevf  qf  i,ts  e^^ia^ing  l^oral, 
'Political,!  aiid  pommcrci^/Cdn^itiQni 
^together  with  a  coinprehenslSve  '^jBnif&ie 
of  its  History,'  It  is  io  be  |il4t)Uj|^^in 
Monthly  Half-Crown  Kw^nibersi  iwdi 
%'-iin»rh]i^  It  ^^I"Lllin  ihij  n:keh' etf  imTj 
(flit^*  of  roudcJi^;  jirctitiitm:^,  h\  it.cheap 
ttud  ucccpsibl©  fo^nij,  a  cv^nsfiU^tv  body  of 

.  (k'Ogruijhy.  .SUtifiticSj  anJ  It  1  njiOraa- 

only  be  prorjun.\L  in  ^  jicpuj'uti,: 
,,  !^ta  greattjr  price  tbun^illl  be  rjfi 
,for  the  coiiipfoben^ki:  Work  sp^^'*' 
ed  to  the  Public,  ., 

The  Gainsa^er  Silence<ii^ojj^ 
ry  of  Henry  Adam  of  Long 

38. 

.  Fred^ricV  BtCiair,  or;i:he '  InlJ^el^ite- 
claimed^    ISino,  Is  6d.     :'    ''  ''' 

The  Theology  of  the  Puiitdife'.^^'the 
Doctrinie  and  Spirit  of  the  Nxjtt'coiiff&rm* 
Ist  Divinef  of  the  16th  Verititfj*:';i!l8mo, 

The   Duty  and   A4vantafee'bf'Early 
Risings  as  rt  is  favourabte  io  ^^th, 
Business,  an^  Devotion.    Thlt^'wiition, 
..ISm'o.        •  ■  :""!j'^'"' 

Motives  to  Early  t*iety'  inf  R(riedl[  let- 
ters addressed  to  the  Youhg,'ty  ,t|ie  ^. 
James  Clarke^  Jedburgh. ,  ,18m<^  t^  6d. 

There  is  in  readiness  for  tlie  Pjifi^.'  and 
will  be  published  bv'Sabsefiptib'i^.  da  in- 
teresting Work, deaicate^  by'beVfirtRsion 
to  the  Right  Honou^ab^e'the  ijiiira  Sft)w.  ^ 
ell,  entitled,  "  A  Digest  on'th^'ljicr  of 
.  Scotland  relating  to  Marrldfee.'IB^yrom 
its  great  extent  and  importance,*  IF  em- 


18»0 


,  Worktpf^piieing  f«r  JPnUU^atiftn. 


m 


braces  the  primitive  ioBtitution  and  his- 
tory of  Marriage,  with  its  laws  in  mfifi 
of  the  civilized  states.  Likewise,  the  Ca- 
u^Bk  and  Civil  Laws,  witl^.the  Practice, 
Grounds,  and  Principles,  oi  our  Institu- 
tioaal  Writers,  aud^  under  appropriate 
,)ieads  and  classifications,  the  numerous 
.4oUii«d  Decifiions  in  the  Conslstorial 
pQurt  and  College  of  Justice,  since  Us 
institution,  nearly  three  Centuries  past, 
ifith  tho  Jad(pient8  of  the  House  of 
Peen  in  Questions  on  this  subject^  ap- 
pealed to  that  Eight  Honourable  House. 
,  Mjify  the  Bights  consequent  on  Marriage, 
legal  and  conventional,  insiarUimcUrimo* 
m'f,  and  the  Bights  consequent  on  its 
Dissolution,  and  other  weighty  consi- 
.jieok^/im,  introduced  in  the  Worl(,.  and 
;jpa^qulAtc>4  to  V«.  i^  tfce  t^^ghest  degr^ 


useful  to  the  Judge,  Lawyer,  Profeeaion- 
^li  .Q^ntleman,  Heads  of  Families,  the 

n-ir^rl'.iM.  r  \>-.:-]i.  Lhti  Cli.Tgy,  Kirk 
s-  li  s  -  i'  |.  !  L-^,  Parochial  School- 
lu  li-i  k'  '^ -i  i  u  I J 1 1  1 1  ■ ; J  t-  il  1  'J  r$ .  th  e  thtjugtitltifts 
and  intxpcrictibt-d  youth  of  both  seStttt, 
4Tid  to  all  per&GTM  of  souniJ  dl*f'retio?n. 
And  it  h  the  more  mbe renting  at  tbu  p re- 
pent luoment  than  at  any  fortner  pcfiod, 
whtin  i(:  ii^  i'on^ldcred  thai  tho  La^  of 
MarriajLje  cituted  th&  i^eatesl  f iiterc!f$t  m 
this  and  tii^ter  k^u^^ouj,  To  b«  ptiblUh- 
ed  in  four  books,  sepntatcJj,  with  an  Tn- 
diiiL  MjitoHiimm,  u  liunaiug  Margin^  and 
a  correct  List  of  thi*  Name*  of  the  na- 
mcrous  decided  Ciwea,  and  reference  to 
aulhoritiea  of  the  hij^hest  celebrfiy,  and  a 
yaeful  and  copioQs  Apptibdiat,  Bj  Peter 
Uj*Jt(?r*ttop.|  LL.D.  j^   ■■^•'^      '  '  ^^ 

.:i  "    ;•    "  •'  .'  ,:i    '         •      ;.'    "    ". 


iiqStHLV  LIST  OF  NE^  PUBLICAWONS.  / 


!   '  F«f  ^XV^.  of  a  Diction&py'  of  Ahs^i- 

]  Ucturfi,   iTistoTioa!,   tlestiftptire,   Topo- 

.  grapUi^^l/  DtcoraiLve/  Theoretical,  and 

^j  Mechanical,  witblieautiful  ^Ji^rayinga  by 

the  tithif  ArtisUf 

.  f  tc  ftiiHfTor,  and  Wgrkman's  N'ew  Di- 

r?e  lor ;  ccwnprtJhbu  d  [  ng  Deli  lUti  on  s  of  t  he 

'  «Qm  pqueu  t  Par  ts  of  If  u  11  diu  ^,  I  b  e  P  ri  n- 

,    €iptit!%  iif  Cotistriictloiij  and  the  tlcoine- 

t  r  i  en  I  Dc  ve  to  J>ni  eat  of  t  hii  p  rinci  [>?i|  d  i  f- 

fiiinlutirttliat  u^ualf^'oectirin  tbedflfcrent 

Ilmachey  '^f  5f  et^lmtiicsU  Profc^HiL^n^  cm- 

phjyedjn  tbc  Formiittoti  of  Kdifi^-*.  liy 

Mr  Pttier  IfjcboUon.    fllti-^trated  by  150 

Copporplatosi,   and   450    Diispramp,    on 

.jWooi     111  4to^  price  Ij.2,  10^, 

A  tic w  cdU ton  of  Mr  John  Nichotaon^s 

^  Operative  Mechanic  arid  BriUah  ^atrhl- 

'i  ms^tj  wUh  I  Hi  portant  Additions  and  l<>0 

tr'op[>(jri)ljtf4j  F^DtjrjTliJgB, 

Tbifd  edition  of  Mr  John  ftfuart's 

,  .  UcBcriptHiJ    liiSlory    of  Lke  SteoitiKn- 

,'^iap  ;  witU  $b  EagraTings. 

KmcrftQn's  Prfticipbu  of   Mechanici^. 

t^^rplamlnganddcmonittratingtbc  Gcuc- 

fHil   L^w^  of  Motion,  the  L^wa  of  Grs*- 

^rtty*  Mutton  of  0eftcendftis^  BodiDS;,  Tru- 

,'  ,  j^wtile$T  Meehflnic  Pi^wcrs,   Pendulomi^, 

,  ,   Ceutrp^  of  Gravity,  Strcn^ii  and  Strt^ 

of  Tiinbur,  Hydriifitatici*,  and  the  Coa- 

struction  of  Macbiucs. 

H    Thm  nuw  und  beatitlful  edition  h  iU 

Justrai&lwith  Coppctpbtc  Eu^m?in^of 

,   ^^20  Figures  and  Maehincj?,  and  Head 

and  Tail-pieee<i  fl3cqui?ilt^j!ycnt  ia  T^ood, 

all  t:o  pi  ed  f f  ni  a  O  rig:  i  an  1  Dra  ^'  i  n  Sfs  mad  o 

on  purpoM.      A  Mtiin<3tr  of  Mr  Etnyrwn 


is  ^i^eh'  At-^the  ooA^bito  i  udM  iaa'  Ap- 
pendix, c<>ntitintiig  IlIttftiniiivd'iuiA'flx. 
.planaifory  N'otes  aMObBe^v&tfifokfit.'^- 
gether  with  seleraMlngi^HfifgB/ebtiJ^ely 
neH^r.    One'loL'Svo'.lfti.'i  !*         .-  ' 

The    Buihl&ir^  l^o<ftei  Mtotial;>riiAth 

Plate*.  18mt).  t3».  fed. :.     '  / 

:  A  Fourth  Vduklie  of  >  the  WdttitMk'B 
AUgafJne  is  iusi  ot^t^letM;  "'I 

^      ^lOOltAPH'r;'  '■    i-!"i'i  '"■ 

*he  Ii^!fe^6^'^th^  Higfet  H6n.KiJ3. 
Sheridaii.  ^By  Hioiitas' Mb<NM;>>4}Bq. 
AutJhor  of  Lalla  Bookh.  With  nT^or- 
ttkii,  frOtt^Ot^fciflHl  Pieivre'afbfcr  Sir 
.7<»htia  Beynoldd.  Oiteyot.4to;ili^9/'8s. 
'  Meifioirs  of  EliMkbeih  BUuatiJ  Qiken 
cf  Bohtieuia,  IHughteff  ofEin^JfliiiiMrL  ; 
'  inclti^ingr  Sketches  df(Ai0«eateofidoiiety 
in  Holland  iind  (krmati^,  Ih  i4e^<l^th 
Cehtury*.  By  Mfes  Benger.  '  In  •  2  •  '^fols. 
post  8vo.    Price  24s.  boarda^-      ""I 

M^mpirs  and  QcftietfpmLdolic^  bf  Paul 
Jones,  fVom  ihe  Original  Ddtunuk^  in 
pa89CS8loti  or  Johb  Henty  fthfifbvitiie. 
Register  of  the  l^favr  of  .4he  United 
Sfates.    78.  «d.       .       '  '^ 

Memoirs  of  the  GounteBd  De  Qthlia. 
Written  by  herself.  Vote.  Y.  aid  VI. 
EngUshedHibn,  l«s;  Freddy 6ditl4ti;i  14s. 

The  Life  of  Idhhkspeare;  Ett^iAries 
into  the  Originality  of  his  Dmnatitt  Plots 
knd  Characters,  ftud  ^Mys  <wuthe  An- 
cient Tbeatf'efi  and  Theatri<ial  ITteges. 
By  Augustine  Skottowei.  '2  VoW^to, 
L.1,  Is.bds.  •   ''     •'    ' 

J.'  Major's  highly^mheUlRhed  Bullion 
of  the  Lives  of  Dt  J.  Dotme^  8ir  H. 
Wotton,  Mr  Richard  Hooker,  Mr  G. 
Herbert,  and   Bishop    Sanderson.    By 


MtmMf^^Jjtfitjf^itii^Pd^HiJKwikV. 
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of  (fae*^C<ymplete  Anj^*r,"  inrl^mlmt- 

H.  CotfxMlM.  C,  r;.  L4is!tfc,  A.  1^.  A  ^'P. 
R,  Wdki*ti*fr  ttiri  J.  M.  ^rr^ht,,  irre-of 

W.  mT&m\tfr  ■A*R:A..  W,  Fhitf*ti,  C*/ 
'1^6«tli,  F.  iWlebeitt,  J,  Mit<ben,  C 

Smith,  and  A.  Wfcfftti.  ^©Hthrtl^sii'*- 
Iecle4  NateSj  ais  Tmin,  iin4  th<?  Auto- 
gM|» kb  iif  Dohii^,  W  t>t  tc Ji ,  ^^  no'ff  fi  ^^  t 

fBst.,  fit  l&ft^  pftp^f,  prriftf  imptesstJo'tjBoi? 
I'll'liii  pfliwr,  !/.:?.  2*1.  hi  bosm^.        '■   ■  ' 

G&^h^iMiiilfV  hift  GenMemati  V^ikt';  wit- 
th^t  with  liTa  Prjtmii,  hn^  flr-^t  pul^liphcti 
from  th&  OftgintiT  A  trtfFifripb  MfaTjaficriTr*^ 

Sillier;    In  2  tkAk  Sv(y,  i^ih  PortrtHs 

B I y'i [ s  ft fi  I jk* T  i  L« a  t^ifeiAiiJiL  '^."-^ ^^"  * '' *  *^  ''■'  ''- 

ot*|(t  the  Ghiifc  tt^iegeiif  Mo;  trsn*^^ 
UCM^fit»kiiih^e  10*^gfhiif  FSfmifh/ %  l(i^ 
S«T.  G^rgtt  Wiimock,  A.U.  of  Mfttdai 

til  the  IMimn  Islands.  r 

'  Br^gntttmiMa  e  Ptrriortbtffl  6rterB&^ti< 
tt^slo^tie  Tont!bii?i  hanstt ;  A'imoUHcmi- 

'■'Part  Js[T.  Af  thfi '['ictm-cfiqae  fieW- 
'H^maitcif  the  Sdijithcrp  OiJUkU  <>f  Eng- 

irtim,  'BoPrtetJfr,   Cohlb-Marthi,    Hnm 

h'  Ocorgo  Osk,  Es  Goo<laM;  W,  Miller, 
'ftt  fl^m  OrlglTWil  Brawlnp.bj'  J.  M.  W. 
"Turner,  IL'"A:  liod  S,  Prt^nt.  Hbyal 
'fe/T^fld*'^oriinpreesitogj  intpcml 

^B:  Utie  /  fifxitti  a'  t'icttrre't(y'  air-^1\ 
Uwreuce,  P.  E;  A,;    fiinttf3!i/ Ik 

I  The  TiMa^  f?lc^ool1h  ati'tiphjar,  ^h- 
b^vtd  XiY  d  tartjci*;  fj^tiV"ll,  *ttitL^h4r. 

/  i 
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flUofJe^I  l^fjtlm^  of  thjfr  c^rk^^ 

Slafisfical,  r^f  the    Tnitisi  1't^fiife 
.  Ittft  d^r  H  l^latu  :  i*-ith  iji  )^  pji|*JiiTi'  _ 

^CTrtK.     With  a  'M*ti  Of  tV  Hffr'd«f% 

irenrmrTr  A!rpftT5mjEir/       ;  ■  ^ 

OirciilalT^tj  ^f  tht  BM^d  ;  /wfth  -a'  emt^ 
J*ijifi<h-e^  tiew  af  tfieitnw^  tnthn»«e'4i*- 
tjtn^  Wfn€itthinkH(yn, '  By  Jrnnw  Bbiel^ 

A  OMtrr^  ^^^  StifgMim  OB  Octo^pflfcit 

First  ¥mr  Vo^mn^  rif  t  b&  Xani3*^dfc 

Thdstb  VotaiiMMtscriTtitliiaf&ttitfal  H^i^i^ 
(^f  all '  M^rt  i  mt  OcentTpn  (?(^  ftir  t b  &  y^ 
'1S2H  5 :  IktiH;  Jn  ndidition  to  yrhHK 
mosi  atrt^lte  rejJiQrt  of  Sir  A^J^ 
er'i  hist  ddtVtrir*d  Coarse  >f;ii^^ 
Lcetntcs  on  thij  Prfiicrjvlefe  ihtl 
of  ><iirt;^Tj'.  Tht^G  \.WnTv*  itw'W^ 
n amber*  and  Embrace thbjuibge^rt  of  erery 

pevicw  pf  t^e  Flvidttntt  taketf  b^ft*^ 
tfrfr'  It%h^ComT[fifltcp*  of  btith  Mi:rtiii»  of 
Pftrjiamerit.  V.  ^f  the  author  of  *•  XWim 

^  Uiii  of  fhfl  Mate  r>f  New  Trrrlt.'Jii  il^ 
Mrniitr>  the  KrJcraif  J  OfaampMrilJiii^; 

Cannl  CopmiBflToners,  and  rrtK^r  pS*iti- 
'meAtfl,  reqiifWttte"fi^t  n 'f^T^jj^ety  itffi^^l 
Hi^l  TV  ^nf  tiil»mcr   Wf.rk^.     ATfi^i  ©ifi'^t 

invx  .u.Y 


IBM]]  ifoil(%\M^of(T.iK<n^^ 

ty  of  the  State,  :    >  :  , 

PfkTt  I U  of  t  be  CooMu jjiAeia  r'ts  Bepert^. 
lima  ;  or^  a  Univ^rsai  EUtoriuvtHei^ord 
of  ArlL^itaj  nad  Uieir  iwofk^  as  rcbljca  to. 
Fsilntingi  Suulpture^  Ajclute^turc,  aad 
EngcaViog,  from  thi^  i:cviv3^l,of  tLa  ^ino 
Artp  in  tU  Twelftli  Centujry  to  thfl; 
present  Epoch ;  accoropaaicdbyEatplana-f 


om 


tqtj  Ttablcii  of  Cypher*,  ^nogram,  or 
otU^r  ftbbroviat^Si^Eiaturea  oC.  Arti^Uj 
Hy  Tlmuiiw)  Dodd.  Tbis  ^^  ork  wUI  b^ 
isdued  in  the  proportion  of  fgnr  io  flia, 
Parts  annually  till  <;omplct^d.  A  finpe- 
rijOf .edition* of  ih&  mvaa  .Work  i» plated 
\U  Svo,  on  jfnfi  pager,  imp  reaped  on  on^ 
ffde  of  Lbc,|eaf  only»  ^  starve:  tht;  purpoeet 
of  lUuBtiTat^oii  aid  .\i>|iotivtii>n.  Vna^, 
15a.  each  Part,*  , 

Mauc^hettter  iiini  Dtie  Ship  Canal — Re- 
port of  WilU^ui  Cba.piuil.ti,  liiiq*  Qivil 
feufiiiMter,,  I  jf'uljlifihcd  by    wdiir   tj(  ijie 

Th  e  L  it<,'rary  Re  lua  i  1 1  ■  i  I ..  i  ■  iy  f  J|§«k 
C^ruv,  vvilha  mcuiylr  i»t  hci  Ll^.^.^y 
JS*  io  bolj^  il  a  I  rj  s  S  k .  >!  i*«.    ijx  1 1^  ,  J^^i  'C 

.^jf^LUorlfii  FeBtiviUc?*-  ctjuipri^iing 
I^ailchai4i'8  l>C4uriptiuii  of  Lhc  Fajk^eantry, 

1  'as l\c,  :ui  lis  ■  1  Ti 7  :> .  W it h  i'i Ug CA vjy^g)*, 
Crow  It  hvij^  ]  i:--.  tL.ilrliiJund, 

HeUidtki^  imd  iJlj^-rvittiou?^  oiitUc  Tnr- 
cb^ti  i  Q  ^  of  U  0  fjiL  ti,     1  Sitio  p  U.  &e  w  ^d. 

Dri^vnal  Ei^pcrimtJita  aud  Prii^LJiCal 
QbbOFvaiiuQs  ou  TlyOri^jphobia  and  ^Ca- 
tiiiif  MaihicM.  In  1  VI »1.  Svo.  By  tt 
j.)V  b U^j ,  Kfttj .  tj lu  gcuJi  of  Br igb lo^i ^ 
'  ^ , B .  il r  W  ii  Lt tj  i a  t be  ge n tl enj jujl  w b^, 
.|us  a  txiai  q  f  li  i  s  p  r  b  icipk^,  fi  uHc  rt'  d  lii  m  - 
Bclft  dpxiug  ibu  pa^t  #urojiior,  to  bo  &e» 
/prolyji^t^tiju  by  a  mad  dog^whit^i  aftef- 
.jVjirtU  riitid  under  undqubtt^d  nyiiiptoins 
x>r  hydrupiiubla-  UU  work  fi*  ocdioiiiedj 
%y  ptrmiii^biu,  lo  l-ord  JigrcmoiU^  the 
.Kiii^,  i|ie  Imkc^  of  Vtjrk,  RiolwiouJj 
,^^^<i>ji9] (t, ;  iicdford,  & o<  & q.,^ .  be in^  al 9o 
j^inpfigj|t»Bputiiii  patrowif*     \  . 

'  Logim,  the  Mbigo  Chief,  By  lUu  eiu 
thor  of"  UnitJmr  JonaUianj"'  "  Suicuty- 

y^hl^  pf  I  ho  Heath.  By  Mi^  IL  Bay- 
Joy.     rJmo,  l>dri.     Price  5ft-  6d-      ,  .     ., 

l.fj]iilou  JLi  ilio  Oldcii  Tiniu;  iiirj^^fljf» 
intended  eji  Ulo*iiriite  the  Mauucra  and 
Supcfhtilioiitj  of  Jta  inhabitaiUij  fcojtitbe 
'  Twclflh  to  tbo  Sixteenth  Century,    Svo. 

1,    ^e  WMsee ;  a  romance.  Bjf  Oipto 

'ildi^gfttroyir    3  voU.     18h. 

Vfdle/ of  ShenaudoaL  3  vols.  18a, 
Spectra  of  the  ForeM.  3  vole.  1  fie.  6'd, 
Vol.  XVIII. 


Winter  |n  WaahiatrtoHj  ;i  voJ^.  Hfs;ti4it 

The  Midnight  Iklb  u  (li^rnutfi  Hiofjyf 
by  Franc  ia  L^th^ni)  i^l^ln^.^JrtyaLgDai^j 
Friicbootor*  ,    j '     j  .i...  .  ,' ,  |,,, 

Tal<aa  of  To'D^y  of  Mo<km  ,  Facta;  f 
conuLojng  Narracivcg  of  ib^  Itio^^t  ejitra^. 
ordiiiikry  Occurreuocu  of  rci;«nt  duto  ;i 
wiLb  lUuatratjve  Kngrayings.  la  ona 
vol    Price  7ft.  ejttmhoarda. 

A  new  editioa  of  Ephraijn  Hardc»aUo>, 
* '  f  ^en ty^ ni nth  of  May* * '    1  n  •  t wo  voi^j  ► 

Attic  Fragimcati^.  By  the  autM^- oi^ 
tb^  ^'4^^^  Atlujfis,",  awi  "  W»rf<Mli 
the  qwtf^>    In  po#t  ^Fft  pniift,l<Jii  «^ 

TIi«  pbya  of  Cinra  Oe^zulj  :a  llpaI^lhI 
CoDiedia^.    In  posv^  Syo*      >    \  i     ,i  ;   i.t 

TSiiiOUJflY,  .'    |,  ,1  ,,f 

Tbea^iH' ^estjiiitentt iu;:rju;gf d  iii^Qh|H^ 
nological  and  IJ i$i uriiiti I  0 rder.  { \m ^**ffi> 
njanncr  that  thL^^o^^peU,  th^^pi^p^.andi 
the  Act-s,  m;^y  be  ^t;ad  ad  oie  tjonaoqied 
tt4Efljojrj-),,i*rhc  ^ioiyioiii  on  Uiu  Basi^  ^d' 
tb^  Ijaipi^n ijcs  ijf  Ligh  1  f e o t,  1  >a dd x i  d (^ju, 
rdkingi^ri,  KcwcHmo,  and  ilicbi*- In*;;, 
the  Account  of  Lhe  liesurnetiuo^  On  tb# 
autliyrities  o/*  Wciit^  To^n^un,  aiidC'^p,- 
held.  TJ I  e  E  pi  H  U  en  a  m  j  n^o  r  U-'d  iiv  tbjtjii  r 
phMJes  ^lid  divided  liLieordij^  ,  to  th|5 
Apontk's  argument*.  With  eopion^ 
Notea  on  niatiy  of,Lh^  jirinctjud  siil>jeetfl 
in  rheoipgy,  ^  %  ih&  If tivijci^ud  Goorge 
Town^idj,^!*^^    Ii^  Uvo  lurijc  vvb?nits#> 

^d  by  p^jpaiiMSioj:^  t{^  the  ^irl  ofi(l4iKfJF* 

poob  >        , 

A  lietl<:r  b)  biifi  Grato  tbt;  Liird  Aridi* 
bislii^p  j]f  CjL[iterbuty,  Prjiiiii-te  of  all 
Eu^ditiiJ,  i\\xd  MeiiijjKiljuu  ',  lu id  Prf si- 
den  L  of  tbe  S'^cleLjcs  f^»r  Promiitii^g 
Chris iiau  I'Lu^H  ;(;dgit,  ^u^  for  tb^i  P^^ 
p^i^ati oil  sj f  t b e  G m iml  i li  f  u roi^'^u  iVi^ ^ 
on  iJje  piyM^ru  slntUf  of  thnr-e  'ioeaetj^ 
:in'i  \.m  llii.:  lii.-jjutil^  wbiuli  niigbt  £^r,it)# 
lollniLijJnun  IjuJiliii^  Puldi^'  Areoliiiga 
oil  Ujuir  Ucb^ilf,  By  u  Tia^vmrij^  Iti.  fid* 
A  Serinuji,  prc^iubed  at  Sj^<ildj.ug,  Au- 
gust.:;, IS^:'.  at  Lbi:  Trigiiuiiii  vir^iiiition 
of  E,hi-  Litrd  Btt^bop  of  IJucida,  Bv  EdL- 
ward     M^ltby,.  i).U.,    F,K.b,,     i;\S,A„ 


Preaoiier  to  the  l/tyiraiil  iknd 
oieiy  of  Lim;obi';i  lun,  an4  v 
beach  aiid  Buekjon.     Isi^ffd^^j 


Hon-  SS^ 


T  bj^  Cat  b  oUo  Fiw  th,  ;^, .  Beri^Oja  T)y , .  fit 
Basils  traufilated  from  the  Greek-  To 
,^bicb  m  added  a  Wad  IkMuta^ion  of i  Po- 
pery^ from  the  tVr|iingd  of  the  |^at(ie^. 
By  iliiirb  Stuart  Bfyd,  7^,  , 

"Scfiini'iiri  ijf  the  lule  !ie¥.  Jo^^n  ^J't^ip, 
Ih  P.  A  re h lUaeon  of  jj^m d uii ,  H wtW  o f 
St  Duiititai;  in  ilic  Eu^i,  i%nd  yi,caJ^^f 
K en rti n g i a n.  A b r i di;i<  1  by  t he ikvfl^v*!^ 
GcorgL^  Wba taker,  M.^.  forme jly  of 
Braj^un  in».ic  Coltrgii  iu  tXxfffrd,  and  lato 
4N 


Itoter  of  UMOnamar  School  in  South-  wfaMU  added,  modi  naML  tefocBitki 
ampioiL  Iii8vola.{f<qTi^T;rk%f  CI  (aMiMWtfirh|ii(itioaofCipeHon^ 
Fi«aaUm  tnd  ChfmL\fMUud^  Jd^iuF^S^lrC  n£ii4a.  By  imm 
in  a  oouraeof  Lectnree  to  the  Kingni — Weddell,  Bsq.  IfMUrintheBoytlKiiy. 
Seholan,  at  Westminster,  in  tle^ageariiOBiiiMiiflPrby  permission  to  Loid  M«l 


Tille.    Iidi9a.8To,  withlirfiihitti 
naMi.eSBriee4A.1oard«[}  .eOK.^I 

M  MdAthB\Bli8i<  ienoi^indaEmvAlift 
MefeHM^mntaii^ff  Pe^ksM-ilnifi^ 


18Qlr2frSQi  ius^'Bj  John  Irefabifl^  D.D. 
DeitoolkX&et^inite '.    .b5  .81^2  ...  M 

M  ,6^sa>iA9$iSkx  >  Ttklha^^  ...  M 

4>oV.«iag»  ^«ar  Is  th«  Bmh,  P4M, 
performed  in  the  7erti^a«BMlir;.idbhtI^«^ii^€ih^e«sjfaN^  Spain,  its  KiUnl 
taiaiog  an  examination  of  the  AiMiMffe  A\ftoiditionB»  State  of  Society,  lltso&e- 
a^rto^ecSMthdlegi^ofiiMtiidvpiwiy  Hbd^lhpAe,  ttfctiM^i^^ii* tfiM(pS 
lb¥isi«to»BnfiOdeUFti«fe^)sMt£io*te^>l  ki^  .«|f>W..aollA:l^  F.US.PripMlfr 
ttadan(^oe«iiiftaDfAhedidiB»»i«iaiMl3S9'i  ifilAettl^iLdyioaaMiiflesm.  Sdedi^ 
.bO  .«i:S:  oj  .bo  .ft  15:  one j<j  isq  ,.ob  jlur^  .f)T  .^0  ol  .b5  .fiO  .  .  .  .  iio*I 
M  M  oJ  .i)^  .el  .  .  .dliiwHiSDBfcftliPSo^  i)d  .al  lahimp  laq  ,dflMJ 
,hO     .eO    oi  .bul  .*0  .     nesob  laq  ,fe>>ill  jTbO  .88  oi    .bb   et     enoia  idq  iWoikT 

An  IntrodacUon  te  the  ntf(  AMh^A^TOTCFMMiqQe  DelineatioDs  of  the  Hie^ 

BiAglKM^ia   m   nip^QSfiH^   of  the  'HiQr&cLa  ^    Drt^i^ti^hiJia  t6  tli«  N^rlfhfrfl'tuftiiitt- 


Ybcfira;    iabolufliag  tb&.  PAtltoyogj^  of: 
i&tokes,  M.D-  post  8v<v'.is*' ^di  [  .  -,  r    VI 


:tioTi  i-  tith  Dentripiitii^  df  tJi«  wv^Nl 

Yi^     fa?   ^O^rg6:  JAbitraatt;    JSI| 

.^FJU§.1^  ^KliAL  &ud  General  SecraUr^ 


,  The,Edinbitfgh  Pbilpsopliieal  JouroaL  W,  the  Koribei^  Jiiptituti.^.  ,'('^  J^ 
teotidii^^eEi  bt  rr-ufessot-  Jim^aotL  If^  ^,  jqbJU'bed  iAfOui'  t*^t^,  iiii;b  ^o6^^"fli& 
XXVI.  with  enETaving^ii.     7a.  6d.  five  Tiewa   with    De&cnpUon|i.     Pfrt  I. 


Jourtiii].  Nt).  ixKXX  V.  6fs 
^  fli»£ontot  &tid  D«M!rfptire  Account  qf 
l^ja  ClUkpe^  aJtiU  CAftIa,  itltU  6ifl»l 
eofratrm^.  '  Fooltw^p  8vo,  Sei,— PtW 

ptat^,'4jj..fl3.      ;■ ,  ^  :  ■ .  I      '".  V" 

*■  A  B  In  'lUi  TT  into  t  h^  J  Vi  ti*ipai  QtI  e*tloft 
'itlMue  bi3-w*ieii  the  lispttsta  and  Ped^ 
bftptiBt^, ,«[!  tlie  eubiect  »iid  the  mmie 
gf  BaptistQ,     By  Jo  hi3   MuBr<>..    I?m4 

the  Kaii  on*t  S<;ho<jl  ColletrtkHL  1  Smej 

iScgnd  c<i  ttiofl  r  3«.  boufld, , ,    r  j, , ,  -  '^. '  '^ 

The  Phretiolr^ncal  Jovmal' ■BdcMk* 

51ie  KdlnbiMgh  Jladew.  i^o.  tXXXlYl 
«*,■  '      •       ■'■ 

The  DunilHen  MoiatMf  iK^ftfailD^L 
No.  m.    li,  6d.  I 


A        ■.     .     ^*    fl      —  Jl    L-  L  1    1     ■"'  T.I 


0   '^    cLi:  .'iaiil 


1 2iL . K  . ^-j-^  ^  , '  V; vi J  A'  -^ 'A  I. .-.(■■'  \  i\  A- i'. ^v \ 
'  A'^ Letter  1i<i  J- Jfalditiaer  E.*q^  ,%W 
eequ^Qce  of  hut  bunii^  recently'  n^^V 
ItHhtd  hwiktirifm,  elMffinjiT^  t  hone  who 
atlcoded  iUe  Kd^i^hur^b  MaM^l  ^*l^ 

i^autr  A  gthor  of  A  nater  Feir.     8vo,r  0^ 

On  W«dn«d»y,  U««ttib€r  1,  iKtt  >*j 
pqhjwhed,  &  halfd«ti|tb  Forthdt  of  Mjs 
Grcvillc  Kwing^  Mioiiitcir  of  the  Qo«ffl, 
Q)iv;go«r.  ^To  *je  eJf eeuied  on  -IS«^1,  VH 
ills  l>eat  ^yle  of  ileUottito  Enflj^t^hsl 
bj  Mr  H.  Da  we  of  Lorulon,  from  &  T*MiJti 
,iilg  r^uliy  tAketi  by  Mr  J.  Campb«\1 
GlAHgow.  ^fjo  of  iho  Poiid^t  44^  Wlj 
b*hos  by  14.  Price  of  the  Prtnte.  1« 
^l*wjft,    L,t   IS.-4JII  ludS*    iPi,'^ 

1   t";  .--J  i'i^  fjM^    i"!  M|.   ti"  .,1  ..:    -tu  -i-iT-j     v_-r,^a^ 


.bS:S! 


-^==s^ — I .  ^esa!.. .. 


iP.  i7^J 


t'^y 


,  I 


.q  8  r ".    ' 

q  ^  i:    , 


-  h 


Ti  ar     I  <:i?r  ;.;." 

q  8  ^     I     .q  e   I  T     I    . 


r ,3ly<vjr-  :And 

jbuoubai  .3noo  tmi 

^f.lo-.ilOO     Jlf9»  T>q 

.    .    /''■lot'.noo  ^n9t>  T,»q  1 

ia^o  7;>q  ii  w» 

.  .efoenooJaoD  loq  Jb  -wo 

..  .     .  ,A'jo3!i  r.'ih 

ibrod    

,-^.\\'u\  ■T'j:-t^»t^doj 

..    .  f.'i.  T."»    riIo«-lM 


Mil]]  .li^tUMmSM^JQ^Mtii  ^U\4to\L  iM 

aoit«m-folai  ToImu  if  jwm  .bobba  al  doldw     -d^uoS  at  ioodoS  lammjrrO  edi  lo  laiajiM 

.XvbZ  lijYOil  ©ifi  fli  laiftfiM  .p«Ii  ,ibbb5»*'r     B'^ni^  ^Jj  ol  eaiuJooJ  lo  ohiloo  £  ni 

ba&  etWatMIX  /iJiw  ,ov8  .Osrl^X    .911x7     .Q.G  ^OsWdil  inioLly^PeMft  lnB«iiill^>^-^ 
l8t»  ...40b.  Qdnm  i  .»t,QiiiifBk^Mii['{      Ist,  ...  84t.  6d.    .-|e>^ld^4«sdVaiooi|9a 

•0i^(U.Btei€db3i4^A4iAlai^totiM«M     M^.ji,flfl£  Oil)  afifiM^  .siStU^O^ 
liSTiiiB;!   Hii   ,aifiq^iM&i^q^iJWft«l^lyiidb.;lJadl^  9cU  ai  bamToVit^q 

Pork  .  .  .  .  Os.  M.  toOa.  7d.  9$lt  do.,  per  atone  21a.  Od.  to  22a.  Od. 
Umb,  ptr  qnarter  la.  6d.  to  Si^HHa  [^QMdf^r  lb.  .  .la.  4d.  to  la.  0d. 
Tallow,  per  atone  7a.  6d.  to  8a.  Od.  %gB,perdoaen  .  Oa.  lOd.  to  Oa,  Od. 
-d^lH  odJlo  anoi^ftdoJldG  suDiiAiliHNO'Pdtt.-MtfAft  Ihu  odi  oi  uoliouboiial  oA 

Ist^»k41&:0d,  \ln,  ;;:,..  i.,.l  j  Jrtif.U2iti  Od.  j  lst,...a6a.  Gdj  .piA^  ...  i^.s^.  if,L 
Qd,..^46«ki0dj -li^cl.  „.;^ijH.  Oii.    pjd4^i22ii0d.     id,  ../Jia.  Qdui  i^M- ...  ^ft*  ^d. 

Ui  .Mill  iHjj;  ji|?«|!B^^4f£A>l,  £1,   U^ 

',  M      •  I     1  r  I  -■  n  T..--'  -., j'-ti  d(*f.  Irs-jf,  .  -  .     I        I'/yx 


I  3d|  .uJSs;  OA 


I  ;j(l.  ...agfc  Od. 

-.  Id.  hVML 


miiftqiiM 


if!^ 


riji*    ...  4 

Ilirk-y      .     .     .'    --. ^     - 


siMsriil 


.1: 


I 


Pwk,  p,  bl. 


.^b>• 


^  l'» 


Turnips,  fi^ti. 

-  White  .    .    in  u.  50  (I 

Cal-^wj-..^,  *3fft,    ;U  to  SH  iJ 

(^lAJjoTj,  per  t^r.  7*5  to  !!l4  t» 


ClQrer  r«d,£wl.£(i!  t*  7i  i)\\ l*«!m.\  jfrejSii    U  ti*  44    0  sliitrt  znJili.  St  9  (o -.    0 


Bd£         .    a    S  iHj   5    i\  L*r]f«^\       IrtS  04*11* U 


\jf'^  'g^  ^ »  "-J-Jfiisiirt^  {{[  ;i>>{J?|  g 


ffedb^y  Price  </  Stocks,  fiwn  1st  to  22d  Sept.,  1825. 

lat.  8th.  Idth.  22d. 


Bankatock, 

8  per  cent,  reduced, 

8  per  cent,  conaola,   

84  per  cent,  conaola, 

Kew  3  per  cent. 

Kew  i  per  cent,  oonaob.. 

India  atock,    ^ 

—  bonda,   

Exchequer  bills 

Exchequer  billa,  am 

Oonaote  (or  aee 

Long  Annuitiea, 

Fcench  6  per  Grata 


9S»\ 


88i  J  7| 

\  t  n 
I 


100]  1  100|108i  4 


1812 

71  8p. 

5  8  3p. 
87J874I 
21}  9-16 
lOOf.  50c. 


«74  I  I 
97481 


16  17 
4  8  p. 

8«iTi 

102f. 


88U_4 

losr* 

207 
14  13 

3  p. 

4  7 

05f.  75c. 


884  11 


102|  34 

12  13 
81  8  p. 
2  4  p. 


05f.  50c. 


^:irtfe#i^ 


PbM 


0,  49).  Genoa,  44].  Vemoe,  27 
122.  Lisbon,  51.  Oporto,  51.  Bi 
i'tii  ffjlifr  mnti    rtrrlr,  9A  r"'  ^?*. 


Pnhjini  9tptp 


onlE^^aine,  151 

27  :  0.    MaHa,  0:  0.     Naples,  40f.    Pak^o^^por 
Boteo^Siljrres,  43}.    Rio  Janetio,  50.     Bahia*  5&. 


Prices  oJ(Mga£% 


.tnjiji  nun  d  J  •-...  ./  I 

(  ^J  ,M.| 


jMlDt— Forefe  gold,  injlNm'' 


<}i«^fMrbK.  He 

^fi»-td.     Ll 


•h 


r- 


Mid.  ifiwid,  ati-J  ftn^  jf^^, 

PoitfiM  dltCa.V^   ^,, 
EjnililLaiiipi^  vr 

:.^a^b4i  w>d  ftnfc  tfrd-,    ; 
^.Xi^Civd,  iLTid£tii^  uiSq. 

t>ri  jtijuo,  rttuS  iirif  wtt 
p  MiS-  ^0^,  iLu^l  iiue:  mi^ 

,^ p^.   ■  ■'■  ■'  ',  ^  ';*i  ', 

^VftnS^'ti  VVlute,  buU. 

W»i<iirti..  .    .    j:*OT  llf^  ijaL 

JHoQ^lLniri^       ,      .      .      .      , 

Sir  0(nntn{;^MMl*(A  '  .  - 
T3l'rt^  Anion  cah;     U      ti^ 

ArJhun^d,     ..  ^   '-  .    - 

PITCH.  Fnrtltfn,     >  art. 

ftptnitmriuo.  .  I.  .  . 
tlKU)^  piiJi^h.taitiM,    l^tL 

FL*X,-    ''"         ,1 

-f  DtWll,  ;    .     ,..■.:-.  -'. 
■Irtrfj,    .    .    .'      1.  -.    . 

BHisfJ.KS,  i 

A»H|CH,  Ptiuru  mrb    -  ' 


■'  IfflHtiMfcl,  lUtipta 


Out;     <.'  .    ;    .  1.  ..  r.i-' 
rt^-B«t  lijMia,  fie%  i:  '-  If 

MlddlLtiR.      , 
Weit  IntUft,      ~    .    .         . 

PflTDBlDbqCO.,     ,      ,      , 


i*S!q3^  tiiikEXT.  Oft  i 


■.1- 


74 

:§'  ■ 
m ; ; 

*■■■ 

W' 
«  : 
so  fl 

m'^ 
^. 
lis,' 
ds' 


JO 


ri 


10 


4(i 
3*- 


iU^. 


■%"■'  (J 

1  w!  a  ,e 

a*     .  .  k 

17 


if  »   *r 


ff^ 


#* 


i'iLi^  L^: 


I J 


^rT.'ifi  «iu-J^ 


■J^.      = 


10  0 


■—  "ftj..i'nu*" 


♦  If 


a  la 


T    0 
T    0 


Ilk  0     UmJL 

-^h-.ri.A'i;!^  . 


u  u 


11  t) 


1    0   1  0  14  1    « 

0  104  0  »  t    « 

»  III  11  I    i| 

n  lit  '  U    «  a  Iff 


Mflftjl 


t  -  r 


1!^;:^ 


.4U  M.  «ei 


Attwb 


M 

A.  71 

A. 
M.«6 


n 


Cllle. 


54 

A.  dfjF 


NW. 


A.  i>iij; 
A.  .<)«,: 


MOzkL 


Mi»m.  nun, 
^  'fV  ,  : 

0^  *un9]ir 


W 


CUe. 


[Jul],  wiifiiy 

J>M  st»i*li,  - 
fcveD.  foMJl 
J>ij[l^  but   _ 

JJuJI,  cnld. 

t>ElJi'  auiLiE^ 
run  nb^bt. 
H&liu  iii<tru> 


^:  » 


-.L-.^^ 


Poreti.  fof' 
b.  raln&flTD. 
UoTTL  dntl, 
iln^  flutuk. 

ni^;:ir,..'[j. 
i^]i"  r     jji.ijj. 

rn!tt,.sunib.. 

Rjiin  rarity 

very  ffinti. 
^"Mm  wtb 

yi.  .(■> 

■  *i  i  J'  J I  uij.jjTyi 


Htn-^r^i 


0   1    "10       *^r  0 
i\   \     If'  ii;  0 


nil  J  njj^lil. 
*D<L  nlgbt 

Witt  ifitv^i 

dull 

*  fcU".  w«b 

■  luf  lia^, 

9Ulvb.  I  '     < 

I  •»      \ur,cn9*i 

'•u.-irr/naM 


J  J  .H  H  .q  A  axvA  ,.7U3d  ploO  J  J 

Ih<|A«  

.dfwti  jil  .)J  H  0^  mo- 

eoiT   >/i!-f  Lnfl  .U>A  ,n<^ioi<  .U'W    troa 
«»nul  t'»;  .01 


)  ..7U3d  ploO  J  J  18      90tT   .ufMirq   Td    J  J    .loUiaoS   mm 


VL 


a.  Ml. 

<?I.9noI  -jinijE,  23  J  line 

Ljndk  t»t.  '   '"^  da, 

r    Arthur^  Cfif.  bj  I'tU^Ch*  Tl«  Muk- 
hjifn,  im,  ^     SaJuaa 

2     C«r  JJ^lmtrj,  H,  bj  iiurcli    vice  Jjctr- 


.ob  91 
.iJ  .8b 

OflU «.  <>£ 

•doiuqi 
.ob  91 

.ob 


^b 
olyrffq 

©orr  ji; 
.ob 


d0. 
10  do. 


H  r 

t'.  J-.     i>LiiriH-,    :!  r 


•I  ilJ, 

"-•i  IliaKO     StJoiM 


.l<j«0  b2  ^     '"    '       "  "' 

c£8I  ,'mu 
tfoiy  JJ  b! 

eo^7    .ob 

.obfi 

«>b 

.ob 

.ob 

6bb 

.M3dD0 


H  J«i«')  b£  ,hA  tet^ 


Heifhwo  £°%1>V^.tffioe 


da 


'  »»i?^W*5  h1.aoiUAl    iAifil       ^  *«• 
O.  VMcy,  ^  bx  pilQPlM  "nee  Knox, 

pTnm.  ^  1  -■  -    -.---J  jJ  f  ?        15 da 
Cor.  ILriiH,  tr'fn  9  ?r  ^t-  ^'^  pii«li 

eM4T  irtTT-  Opf->fd,  (i#,  Tfiaa  J[,yf4  Cvjnirthen, 

.ff^  .        ^"^^  //vft.   H    l^«(i«»  ddv  in«f  Micklutb- 
.ol^  ^  »  .1^  P*K<r*r.  :  ^inM  j^ij  do. 

f  ,di*i//  ^■.B'^ytti**,  F#*Li  .>ni  j^^t    ,B0  JiJn* 

H  ^j>   iAiiLpfDiih  :.  ^   1        finly 


't*   i 


'\ 


tdo, 

Cdo, 

,  , _..  Tdo. 

.  ■<  imff,  fttm:-  ■  ^  ■ '  i  ■ '  ■ '  1'^  SI  June 
iM&l  ^ffirltlA.  \VnlkQr.  from  h.  p.  ff  Dr.  Gtti.  do. 
*&  Hm  HiWii*,  P«m.  "  f  JSdu. 

rib  OS    *Jfl.  p*nJ«»»*.Cvf.  K    >  do. 

Jt      vtj.^flj  Ftiibbt,  d4>.  Ipy  i«**i»lB».Ii»ftui, 
rtAiii;   'Hi,  w%m^  '       :.  .^  .r'  do. 

u&  *tirictor. '«*!»; ^ft'Nie  MiMiiU.  Lt.  br 

OIk  (Hi-  (K  BadjBT,  L^  Abd  C&i»t  by  pureli. 

^       -l^JflA€l«artm>«'F.  d.i. 

ftJT^  linuTiJcwt  HlioAt*&^  Hi^  -idth  mnk  of 

«*  <Si.  ■■  *'  " -  ■■'   M  i  -   _  .     dft 

r.t    CliI.    HKtteoi^    M«]'    wtth    Tuk  of 
Capt  do. 


dm 

■■St 


.(M^Ixt'jtT  a 

0  9o1y  .dTTixi  ^d  .ub  ^ooM  .0 
thil^if'  ^I  .xuoiq 

•oUMKkMS.  Lt.  OoL  Boi^  Ovt  Md  U  GsL 

.ob  .)  J  .eddio?  jaU    tl  Mm 

.ob  08       M»i.  BentiMlt  jiMnirK  .0.1  dfc 

.ob  L|s«iUS.JMMiMMMM»k.p.4is 

.ob  6        -—  SalMOLlM  )l<9ilS  Dr.  do. 

.ob  ^^iD  Mn  .a  A  .sauDsroiA        •Api 

IhqA  T  TJilr 

.ob  C,  RuiVjtf,  |Lw.v  ,.,,  ,g    ,   -T  ij. 

Inn  I  Ei      Eu*.  jW*trj1iB*4;  fn«tj  ft:  t^.  LksL  b| 
Enn.  tUn.  R.  llfcTft,  4b^47  pupcb,  rt« 

Fits  MA.lLri0fK,f^E)^H     I.'      '  1  JJdM. 

GtuL  CMei.  J^  WUlp4^  9^  i^  MIL 

Eni     W»iv&4lfj}^,  t^    lir   trattb.   tin 

bert.  la  F.  .    ,  ,      i;    ^    w        ^^"^ 


eolr  .drn 

.ob 

.1  't\^  r 

9ab 

xb 

»>b 

Mb 

XliilT 
.ob 

.rfO70C|    ■  ' 

ofluL  ?J 
9vl  00  r? 

enul  i-i 

Ub 

.ob 


1^: 
1^. 


.ob 

Jl  mort 

.moiq  ,1 

Xluli 

OOiilOo 

,bfK>H  90ii 


■A  j^rr  M  »^n^|^l 


X|,  ^  Lt.  f^tAnlX'j^,  rii;;r^  .by  pif'^^i&f  tV»  Swio- 

nt,  r  Ttnd.  Bftjley,  Lt.  ^  dt 


I 


UrifilvrinTi 


31 


JI^DL  Kral^lia|.  from  i-  J^,U  P.  £ai. 
Ri^io^dflr  ';  ^■ 

En*.  Bwkdej,  U  ^JJ^ilW  Tla  Pw*, 

•  97  F.  ,  15** 

- —  Acldam,  rrolu  £3^  V:  Shi.  do. 


W.  B.  SUlf,  Bna. 


a2 


Kbi.  fiiffrM«tf,    lit   bj  pvnb.,  vloe     SI  Lu  Colq  houti,  from  li.  pu  18  F.  Lt, 

f[  ..■?ifctJ  ■<J«*mn»  frcsp  J  ft*  fi   Lt.  ivks 

Em.  Fj^tei,  111,  T*094C«oiw*lj.  tlewl 

ton  A  'M^ '  li  -  ..■     ■-  '^  ,  J-.n  u,  I  .  J  -s^..*^  Oct.  1K4 


SOd 


do. 


JoO  4  J  biu  .)q«D  .sefwoB  JoD 
VM  TS     Ens.  Forbes,  Lt.     .      „  .  ,. 
.Ob  J.O.  Munt«kJ|«(fl9a-l»M 

Ub  -q  .d  fllrtMnaw<n<i«u*^««tJ    ^   Jo* 
tfuld      A.  a  HejlMid,  EiuL  b7  poreb.  Tloe 

•Ob  .iG  &6aBi<  U(ft  .nd«ai>a ^  »  do. 

|»I*  T        Ens.  Forbes,  U  b/  porch.  i^  ^H^'^^ri 


Kel«OEi, 
Worth,  pTo to. 


87 


;''!SSSi^ 


A  41-  Mid  Kift  Tie* 
UU  Jubs 

It 


ir  iJIWIl'i 
Miul  DI    wTLonine.  But*       raoiq  do. 


bsdb 
IhqAe 
«pul08 
.ob       J       ,__, 


Lt.  Tioi 

do. 

TtoeMar- 

SSda 

do^ 

r.Od0.Li 

«,^.  ..  da 

I  Aprt] 


Armstrong  b.  j>.  rec.  dilt , 


do. 

,^,|,  Tice  Fit  zKtf  raid.  PPM  111.  16  a», 

oil  Ci  »L  by  |>un:^:  vlot  Br«  wa,  ret.    T  J  tUj 

^1  tli^na  All,  VViliwiv  Aji.  ^r^i     SO  JuD« 

mif  ■''<(.  liW.JPniil^  fmra  iti  H.  tSfrPW  bj  pujiolL 

TltP  I :  Tioe  P^jdOic,  S4  F.    ,                    1<5  d«. 


Ob  T.  S.  .^,..,  .,^,  —,., 

fputnft  imfti^f  ita^ti^yf  fr^m  *v  !>■  *p  F-  Pajtoi 

lib  PI?       J.  aT  t'^mfbplL    JfiA  15?  mireh.  tIm 
Tllil»  1*1     i*ortih»d*d,  7  F.      '■         ■!  do. 

O.  B.  JItvtbc'T,  Ed*.       '    ' 


Ob 


do. 


mciw]  ,uitni'yiP|fifeii,  ^itt.      f  •  '"I     Ifl  June 


bj  9Pf^  ^^  ^ 
d^ 


tot     f'-^^''""'" 


^  June 
,  ^  Dec  1824 


i  .:-i^'' 


^^       W  ?i  U;Lr]cv   Em.  ^    "^^'^^  do. 

ISSi   ''•^'^    -but  prurp.         ^      ^.       aJuno,  li<35 
J»«**  £  W^>d.TniS  r?"^f  "^  23  do. 


.oti»£       "il  ^.  ^ _  . 

ofi  ob  ...    j5^  (1o\  Id  Lt.  tto£fl»plpoii,  prom. 

,Tun  lie  ,  ■         .        ,     I      ,7  July 

S?t  ,BI3J  f-  ^  ^  P  ^fj^  1 6  dd. 


WtH?d,  Tinuiiu  f    r      r 


do. 
,  from.  R. 


tt^ 


"  ■'  1  do, 


'  W  Thicker,  do. 


StM*ub  ,t|! 


v|e«   St. 
K  .1  *''^||^|r%y    pirttv'   \lco7ftniiiuiioi3i 


16 


% 


.ofc 

•^  ^:;  Kni  »wdelV  U  fe 

W^          Wj  fl»ti*.  tin,  vicp  X.  9.^1*^.  cMicall'!*!, 

Wb              "'    '    ,  33  dij:. 


Arjitlt.vTi.  fTotn  7   F.   Lt    ncti  R, 
41 F.  \^      lajups 


Fell,  AfL'J'TH-f 


QQiJ  I  ? 


Ll  M  K«niit\  A«i' 


do. 


^,11,.  L-:       R  H.  k^V>^lt©,  Wii  do. 

QefttiViiR.  |^4,jViil>tir,  [mm  yt^F^  O^ptj  b}'  purcb, 
,,fj                 vii!e  BiiMche.  re*.   -      -,  .;  6  Mij 

V.b'jl  Hosp.  Ati.  Kooii^  AlL-ilHll.  ;  S3  Juno 
OUpft  4>nfpt  Jt  1,|  iti-bljvum* .  Qn^  ■  br ,  turx^h.  tico 
tiul  ■,           lilaoai'naWLpf'mi.  71*1^7 

^.>b  Lt,  St  JohD»  Cuptr  bjr.pdi!^^  dee  Tn^f- 
^jIj                brr  prniu.  :    ^  ►   <3    H      33Jun* 

.at:*  i*i-i^Ciitr*ni*itrcHif.  LlMirJl    vJ  d<^ 

tKur;  ?V  O'^m  %r»Te  frn4  ,^^1^^  ^  do. 
BbAfr.  CoL  C. NoH^  £0*,  ^qesS^vltli.  dend. 

I  Ark  M  Cm*.  HelJn,  ft*iii  bl  f^  2d  C^pt 


l^flUl   i^ 


ubS^ 


-Jitui; 


IStt**' 


P«HMim,'B*iiBf  Cd^j  I8Mjyf 

'    <'  t:.    ft.    Rojimby.   do.    tIob 

HajTie,  SUIT  Crt-pi,       ' !  9  J  una 

ifi  RtTCol.  TIteicfcemSfi  Cal  Tka  Bfidfet, 
deo^i.  '       ■     i..,i-.:j>-.  I  do. 

ini.  (.  >JS     M  Cftpt,  Ward,  Cii.pt  -   m  ,  do. 

■"^,  „      lit  LI  ¥'^iTUr:Mt^pl.       ■)  do. 

,1..i«M  051dM.Blfchelln.lttM.  '^  dud 

^►b  lit   Lt.    Bolt->B^  Sd  Cftjt  TlH  QUhett, 

'>^  *^i      ,ld  U  LMoey,  1*  LLmvin  te. 

,i3tfefhJ44nf|4^.  j^iib_  ftoni  k  p.  »off .  tIoo  C>t»- 
t^"K*  set,  ret.  S5Jdiw.1S«S 

"»<  [^  I*  '^^    DlAHiuer  of  M  edicine».  y .  Butsui  n.  do. 

"^  ,.       ^rfc^WUAltl«^^r^  dfMw],     INAPT.  IKK 

^liiHji^m  miWlkitiiaHilf,  Hy«p^  AffliA  Tiee  Dry- 
x'j'l- i  dell.  cMwelfwi,  i  ^  liJone 

'«'^  R.  IL  DatJil  do.  t1o«  HMiMj.  4  E.  do. 

mif  TUJiiiAvfBiiwSii^.  rtee^<*alaiaii;43  F.  do, 
""V*^  1  J»  A.  OMi  Hofcft  AiiiM.  **ce  Wnlih,  » 
,»abtfja   jiip  rinsn,    J-         ?  KHJuneplSil 

--b  &l       ,  p,  Bfodl*^  ^v  ^»  R!**« «  I^^  dnv 

f  tnnH  t»3^  !p;  MiJitfo;  4».  Viet  Piii«*cin.  53  F.  do.  ^ 
^[irL  r?        J   ContK'U.  dti.  vice  Ctni«(»l,  &rt  F.      do. 

Iim,L!K>h  }^_  B.  Bft^kiti,  do.  rio*  HriF*.  «3  F.    do. 

"f"  I  J,  CAhUl^  dw.  Pic*  C^rt&t;  W  F.  do, 

Quh  I  ev  ^  i4i .  FLU  ti  6nil  iTim  ^6 .  V\ 

.■jliJibO  -a  5  J         .       ,              .      l«Jime,18a5 

oL-^?         l*nitnii*«iidhfr»fT  T^F.  do. 

,ji.  Opt,aupkiKJij,  £r«*fli.d,K,  ada.    80  do. 

A.b  Cfcpt  Lornf  Churchill,  iriH|  ii  P.  23  do. 

T^t  u  ,tj>w#M-Btt£»ojr>fniiaiJi  #w.  tJdi.  do. 
■^lu  L  f  .afi-.T,  |L0r«t  Mocluuii.  fMn  1  T..  Cfdi. 

,.ft  —  Mmlber.  TrgiB  5  Bt.  Oof.      do. 

, . i.  — -*T^  fic^ia^ "in .  f rr3n>  * '  *^^  do , 

.^b      . Fiti  MatiriCi,  from  %^,  **. 

>o    rfTJ«t    d'lT'     i/M     »')jii/;H      !..'»     1  ; 

0^  J7»;'» 


[JBti 


■^^^«3?BrV 


Evei*h£  ftOmt  Pr.  (kb.     ditto 

Otame,  froim  Si  T.  m  <****<> 

r    .      ~r-^  WWte,fromlTF.       ,    S8  dicta 

JTdf  Cdrmiufilito.  frbm  10  Dr.    ' 

/'•    ,'  -i     c^      '{    y     ,         ditto- 

'  '    '    CAtnpbcjll,  jfrom  yS  B.  ditto 

-r-rr  CMvA  frdm  1  Dr.   ,      ,        ditto 

^M«»,WoiiiUf'.  ditto 

•; — ^,lA  licrc^t,ttomS:!P.     ditt^ 

^ Vaxi  Ba^rtd,  from  89  P.       ditto 

rT-,;5uJliv>^^,  from  4  Dr.    ;    SO  ditto 

— ^^'L'mdmy.TroiniaDp.  ditto 

,:,T MfA^^fomny,^        ditto 

— ,-*Bwa»dc^  irom,  i<{  Dr.        ditto 

,       ,     ,-. — p,inMlfhoo,  ^om  16  Btt      7  July 

.     ,       '—  Btrke,  ftotii  99  F ,,   , ,         ditto 

; '     1'    -ClRrke.fto/niyj)^/        ditto" 

; V  Ti  -nrr-i^^t^j  ^^  iS^    i  ^       d»tto.. 

jT   /,  -     Ferguaon,  fxoan  ^  If.  ditto" 

0(11  hmUdltteiifmp  q/b^ntn/^v  fturchate. 


Galonel  Hon.!?.  W.  Oikiit.'  IfcTfA^ 


^»n..F.^g_«^^^_,.,J 


LtMt  Col. 


Steadht     ,    ^ 

-^  Speannan/S  Dr.  Q, 


■Brown,  95  F.  '"'J^-  ^  >:? 

-»«*-u- — IKMlMlnlMfli:  1^:  !«[  te.  H^ 
Mtlor'Martin.  4f  P.  ^ ^1 


-  Fhl|»H,  h.  PL  at'P. 


f^  1  a£  t.»0 


HwL'K  MulliM,  II  p.  2S£.  ^  ^ 


0  ^ 
I  MA 

Ti>0 


Porter,  from  6  I 


«  June,  1825 


i>ilM.ma^tL  AHi  <  .'  28  ditto 
.  jEns.  C.  FTBerkeltsr.  Arom  SC  P.  SO  ditto 
.  Con  .Mflt4«naidy  tn>m.  C^ptiCorM, 

o     i    .:         7  Julj 
-ir^Watdi^iiom  7  Aiv  ditto 

Ens.  Cameron,  ft'om  79  P.  ditto 

iCm.i^UatiAVti,    \    L    ■    I        ditto 
>  U  JSatigmt  bif  purehcue. 


N.  S.  Oardinerp 

•/B.J^Qraott  ■> 

W.  (StfnpbeU.    . 

B,  H.  Vai^,     . 

W.  J.  HMPOTw 


2tJune,18S6 
ditto 
ditto 
80  ditto 
ditto 
7  July 
dittor 


Lt.  Coi.  C^eWn,  from^X  iriifcit.  ciol.  Wylly, 

tPitz  Geralds  1^0^87  -F.  rec  dUK  with  Capt. 
IfeJt  1ft  P-  I 

,C.  Gxepr.  b.j.  .  , 
-^-:  AyeWngs.  ftroo^  ^  P.  W-  4*^-  •'ith  Capt. 

Wmot,  h.i).    "     (^    ,  .     '    -. 
Lw»^JuUa^y,|^o»^pr.  ,Vitti..Xbut.|Cox,  h.  p^ 

-rr^^oss  jTrom  ^  t^.  wttlii  Zieut  PieUle',  h.  p.  88  P. 
C<ynu:t  Dilka,  j^i)^  ^^.  wltb.Cc^  M'DooiUI^ 
,  i.  Pk  1  Dr.  O. 
^  $&orm  f^ni{8Al^v;^  4iff>  wUlv  ^na.  Reed, 

^  ^'  lP.5!lt*^KBs.Biai,h.p. 

Loran,  frotti  IS  P.  with  ^urg.  AmieL 

idrlMtli/firom  I7y[  «iiii  Am.  Suxg.  Del 


••.    •     ^   )'-•'    r<---iL-     ,'«    jt  .'»  ,-  .-'M     ♦  '  ,*         ^ 

BaliTet       MaJ.  Palla,  rrdwn  Utti.  "ot  <3ibnltar, ) 

i.t.'0oL^1iw  Ahny      ^Jubr,1625 

J        Lt.ii;id4eli,  B.LC.  Aei^.  and  Orderly 

Officer  at  Mil.  Semioi  Addisoombe,      tt>r.' 
I  nooal/teokroff  UC  wUto  80  •mployed 
11  14  do. 

UifciGte/UiuBrQadfcead^^  CtntiM  »urch.  rioe      4 
•  t.    :  Croflse,  ret;  .        /  S3  ditto 

Cor.  and  StxIhXt;.  WmiMm^iLt     ditto      < 

1    V.  iA.  A  fSuiqrnthaiiBe;  Cor.  and  Sub-Lt 

.1  ^  ditto 

m  R:  Ods.  Lt  Doyne»  CapU  l^  piirolL  vioe  Pita- 

.1  Roy,  prom.  14  ditto 

'  Gbr.»<Mby«^Lt:  diWb 

fa  Lt.   Shelley,. firom  Rifle  Brig.  Cor. 

'  ditto      7 

1  Db.  Ods.  J.  B.  MosriB,  Cor.  by  porch,  rioe  WU- 

•on,  prom.  ditto      g 

I  M  O.  W.  Toblu,  dDc  by  paaeOL  lioe  Cot 

Hm^VMia.  4  August 

4  E.  P.  Dayreii,  do.  by  purch.  vice  Bame. 

prom.  ,  7  July 


Os^^tafn  Maxwell,  1, 

-»ua«<jhe,  Ceyjon  »jgiiitt^,f 

-  WUbraham.  ¥.  hi  f  Pr?  ifltn^U 

-Cnwrrofd;>h;pL«i*i^  •   •'  "'"'^ 

-  J.  Campbell,  ten.  h.  p.  91  F. "  '^'^  „ 
»thoiiWHh.iJ4«'*?    '"^i    »     a  ^ 

-  Crittb^HT,  h,  p.  5  flw,'^;  ^'^'^ 
-Hm,  t.r«?R  k -^" 

MM^^dl,  h.  p.  lJi>  F,  II    1    0 

Wilfou.  tu  p.  ^  *?/  '^  ^                • 

— -' — '  Fn^rrior,  h,  \k  J  01  P.  »wi^ 

—  TH5Jk«r^  h>  1^  *4  P.  *'  Jj^' 

HrniAii,  b.  p.  &i  ¥  rirTi 

— — ^  Tlhij4-.'.  Ii.  p,  T  F.  T— -r^    X 

—  K?imHHiii.kl».-iT»'.  ^   f'    *J>^   "* 

— ■  1 1 V \ I,  h .  \^.  \  nOrtf' 

— —  FlMTk.  b+  p,  HS  R  '  S-^ 

— -^  Andrew*,  b.jv  IS  P^  -'  *f*  . 

-^ — ^  Pliimwiw.  h.  p.  30  Fr    "f     *'"  , 

.Vurni>,  h.  p.  ^  R  i       ' 

~ Elton,  h.  II.  Fptnci^  LflTy. 

— ^ UittiLuion,  h.  p.  P^^t  iept^ 

Ui^uL  Tiaupiu^  b.  p.  t  R  "  ^c^  5  ' 

— - —  MIMebnmiL  h.  p.  35  f, 
— —  Ht<?ifeiiK.iii^  h^  pH  ^  Dn  ■ 

-  ■     -  KraUMfK  h.  p.  61  P. 
— ' — ■  WtrealflelJ,  h.  p.  ftl  I?. 
Hinitl«d^  b,  p.  »»  I', 

D«i*t  roinltjnp.  h-'p-l  l>r. 

^ Molnworcli.  li.  p.  fO  Dr.      „ 

lfn4»fH  Orrjwtie,  h.  p,  ^1  F/         *-"  — 

-  —  T^amnt,  h.  p.  lADH?tt  V  Corttf*  —  » 

-  I'mtt,  h.  p.  iitfleJ*  I  nrpi     ^^''  ^ 
Cnjltcr,  h.  p.  74  F  *?i  J 

■"         Mant«j,  h.  p.  R  F*  7 

AppoiniinttiU  Can<;iffiiL  ' 

LkuLCol4kiboi£ii.  ajJF- 
KnsUii  r.  lint**.  7«  p. 
Hr*p,  AiUiist.  Dcj'd^i  I 

Voiirt  Martkd,Mda$Up  /*terifc  Can^ 

CftptAln  T.  trDuherty,  »1  F. 


.M  .VI  Jl 


4  Dr,  Od8.Cpr.  Ki 


3pr.  Keane,  Lt  by  maA^  vice  L^w- 
Cor.  Hobart,  Lt  by  pttl^.  Tioe  Claske. 

prom.      •;  '     '  ^  »'i       n  ao. 

M.  O.  AduQB,  Cot.  '5  d«^ 

R.  Oru)Mie«on.  ditto  j^Woh.    Tim 

Cap^  Linton,  Major  ^j^purch.  ▼!«• 

Lt  BhMsk.  Captain      ^      „         S8  do. 
Cor.  Wh^  Lt  yieet>it6|l  prom. 

"         fSdo. 
P.  WoUaston,  Cor.  d^ 

Cor.  MitdbeU,  from  8  Dr.  O.  Lt.     S8  do^ 
P.  HaU,  4llt<^  by  pttTcb.'>rioe  Wac^k. 
prom.  7  dot 

Oor.  Lyon>  Lt   by  !>urth'.'  vice  Mae- 

j.i"1£».'^-        .       "Si 

Lt.  Hort  Captain  by  purch.  Tlce  Camp- 
bell, prom.  t  ' ;  '  >:     r»^n»  . 


art,  wk  ,»  ^(1  2  ,nitnni;'>qy  14  Ju^y 
Li.  P«r^,  Cpn^  .1  Tiv.  [oa  4AU 
Cor.  SbaweVLk 

Cor.  Mid  Bkli09l¥•«^  wmH?Bk^ 


10 

u 

IS 

prom.  .'[  ^  ..,  .ri  .•c^if.n..ty-Anjk- 

17         H.  %la^S^S^i^^m*aSL. 

Cor.  Pole,  Lt  .%tPqiM(f  .nsfr^wbUair 

prom.  .{  to  .1  .d  ,nw.  itT^Augr- 

K.  PrmMT,  oor..M  :  .,  a  M^\(\i  T      4ob 

SUpleton,  prjjn»nl  u  il  .:/jl^^»IJ^ 
Sd  Lt.  CampbemSttiniUil^  IMS^JIm- 

•Od  Lt.  q  j.j  ft  ff  .V  nbaA  — do,- 
Lk  NowM^fcj  iM<l<Pfl|>iifl7f«»9h.4iM. 

H»U.  promior  .q  d  •mn.vufTi'lB  Aug. 
W.  F.  Siiel(  E|i%.aDa.{<(vi{Tii/)/.  -  do. 
Bdi.  l^mAlpmASrF 


by  pnrch.  vifoo 
,i.,  "  7  do. 
C -^  XC^oo  ChUd, 

^plBcHr  Tioe  Lin- 

^^^.TTTTDr.  ditio 

■ 4Aag. 

Smart, 
,    .  :w  lido. 


b  a\m\  .ts^KiM   io'3    14  July 


IF. 


.1,-.:  ^  ri  .f  nc'.^'l  iiH  --dUr 


Ena. 


ti)jii> . 
uj:i/. 
<«}}ib 
«J  tjb 

(>}}ib  , 

^lib  .KM 
^Jib 

6J)ib 

u-iY^^  t'l    Lt  BrowiciAraik  .SSmK  4d.L>ioe  8ba- 

o3Jib  OS   "^  MaHi^mmif'^^^   H  /)  >.n3Ll  August 

^lii'-  T  h.  p.  44F.                               19 July 

oj:tb  Km.  aii#A<J0i««Mn/4Mdc  of  Lieut. 

(UjiI*  '•!  •jT  oioi"!  ,anTmi/.'3  .snH       SO  da 

f>}:ib  Bna..  J.  JS:  «rp4rtMdliiitoapfrom  h.  p. 

ftO^cI  .'jOiiL  ''  11  Au(. , 

olJfb  «Ju:..    \\:^*.   s.tJ    Prtn*,  Q^k-' JIfwL  i1cv 

ojnb  M.ufb.  n^  iiu'iul        ■'    f    •'■■  ilE). 

8|J4ii)";:  \a  \h  lu.  us.  JW* H  F.  Capuiih  bj- 
owib  t  M  J  rL  IL  V]  c?  fian^liin-,  rtf      21  J  ult 

^fi/L  T       —  \\ Meri.  trx\i  a  VelCm  Lt.  i*  April 

pfiib        —  WklJL.^JLi,  ^:iw»rtJ  ■      21Jiilj 

KiLe.  <'u][^bifilU|rLiip>v^^  ^'  ^'^ui^      <l0r 


R.  W.  Nei  ^_ 
W.  H.GunpS; 


*  S7do. 


_edr **  '"*- 


nedy,  proiD.  -(T  t  ^  . 


, ...    .  .„  ..^f[..(aUuly- 

rigbvqH>^tlre«ojlMMk  dM4>0 

ret'    ,aT,  »,  I  ..  ,^   q  d  .;).rr*tfl-tal3F 
"--  Urt^,  t%  IT  ji  Jj  Ji-/  T )  — j^ 


41    r.  J.  ^K  llAfrU"iv  fivia  h'  r>    ALT'.  Cfsrt^ 
4>,.n  H»}I-^.^*^  ■*«■  ^  ^*»"  !*  **^  **^    .  i|^^ 


7  Lt  StuATt,  Capt^  ^, 

CnMDpw  pfODIs 

^  Bnv  La  Tooelu 
>nts5n\^  iV&M&'jflMW 

11  Rnfl.  Bnslaiid,  Lt  Tloa  Moore.  46  P. 

11  Aug.      6S 
Oent  Cadet  W.  O.  Byre,  firom  R.  lAn  ^  I 
CoL  Bus.  by  puroh.  vioe  La  Touohe, 


.q    rf  ' 

.bimA 

60  I'L  WUliuDs,  thw  a  Vot  ] 

8  April 

Lt  Biois,  Capt  by  pureh,  vioe  Heivett, 

prom.  14  July 

Bdi.  Monbead,  Ueot  do. 

.iit)lindi.'Xl0C.(jHait9rBii..fiIIeH  {^M        ior^hB 


•^^-^^'^I'^MiJfJ^ 


-.1/      djTL'J 


-^Mp<^o^  iL  ffjWiiibmtOl,  prom, 
volunteer  Moorbous 


16 

.  I  ' 
1^ 


>rbouM,  Ens- 


do. 

IJan. 

Rn&  Bart^;»(kpi|iuStP//Ltt  by  pureb. 

,  .b  Sue.  Forbee.  U.  jT|e*«mham.  dead 

.;uiii)--»JT  fl-.ni.'-.- x' oi«"ii."»    '^ -n      I       11  Aug. 

>^'^6l.  XVIII.  '  ' 


^[  ,xlul  C^t^.  |iifiiiM<ii/ifiilia)h4^.  Capt  (pay- 
xiiotno  bui)in9Mg.'JliS^.B>lL#dtliidUrTloeLoTe, 

,f>diTi<'>*ilbAexiriin'>>{  .Iif/.  }/t  ■i'>'>mi)  11  August 
68b>C'l>iii<A«D8tir^lttdea^is8«aK>lTloe  PoUok, 
obH  ret  -  11  July 

'Of  .(fru/^)|leftMpK*ft9iS!BptfoliLlfteiJQfei[f 
(.}Jii)  CS         S  P.  dds.         i.'-i  .tm(a'>  18  do. 

6ft  lb  .MUnaiI]r«nj:jCatittiilLi/.  lo'j  so  da 
J  J  <\\i-6  ba<i-!»^»redtoiltenA  » .S6.y.  Lt  rloe 
ojjib  HanWMPr  14  do. 

s)i'4  9-^17  JtauTa|iiln}JiOo-*n(on  .4J  .abOfidA 
.jjib  ^r      R.  Burton,  Ens.iM"i(,  .{<41  do. 

Igib  Ens.  Grant,  lJi6u%><b9tpiiBBlD  Tice  Fen- 

-.o')  ;thn  oMfkjnppdkiv<Mji-«d'^    j.i    .  do. 

vud.  //on.  H.  Howard,  Ens.  do. 

6SV/  oou  ]A.'Ba|tepi,do;)br9aMbaTite4iiilinHbil 
k«;b  ret  <  "-iq  .no*        80  June 

lOJ  '  .'  S»«49a|dCatfi]aad..Cd}/M«b  Wieburtf 
•»ir»uA  »  Vet  Coffi/NeiiiovadMl  SS  July 
.•^mdfl  ••■■I-   .*    •.   J  '1  -l     l''n/..(I    X    M  f 

•ui:  4  0        ■  •"' 


«60 
HP. 


AppnntmentB,  Fmfimimtf  ^e. 


Pi«T- 


19 


16 


u 


79 


M 


85 


U  0*NenLft«a4lV.  Li  flM  OiiliVe. 

Secf.  tf«).  MTftddHi,  from  86  fTJiS. 

with  nmk  of  Snt.  Tioe  Jordan,  rtt. 

A<U.  <ml7  7  ditto 

H.  C  Jeoner.  ditto  bj  pnroli.  Tioe  An- 

•truther,  prom.  7  ditto 

Eni.  B»tflk  l^om  79  F.  Bna.  vioe  Down- 

ingdSid  28July 

LU  Rom,  from  h.  p.  88  P.  Pajm.  Tiot 

Korr,  L  p.  7  Aojnut 
JBnf.  aad  AOj.  Daff,  rankof  Lt  90<&tto 
Smyth,  Lt.  by  porch.  tIco  Stret- 

toiLMom.  IS  ditto 

R.  Mudel^,  fini.  ditto 

|,t.  Whito,  Capk  Tloe  T.  Mackaj.  dead. 
14  J«ly 
Son  Jalf,  Lieuk  •  ditto 

O.  L.  Harrey,  Bpt.  ^  ditto 

Sua.  At&rlfty.  UBOt  by  iwwih.  rim 

Thoft>,  prom.  11  Anfmst 

C.DaPreEferto]|.Biit.  ^<fitto 

B.  Brown,  ditto  hgr  poidl.  t1o«  Coote, 

iiM>iui,  T  Jnly 

Lieut.  AndoTM^  flrom  h.  p.  18  Dr.  Lk 

Tk0  MUdnay,  piwn.  18  ditto 

Id  Lt  Wd^Tmun  &.  Ait  ditto  Tioe 

£mna.aF.  Mditto 

L.  Macbean,  from  R.  Art.  ditto  vioe 

WaUb,  Btaff  C^rpa  4  Ajunut 

Lt  Payne,  from  h.  p.  Rifle  Brlf .  Lieat 

(repaytns  the  dift  to  h.  p.  Fund)  Tioe 

Piotet  oaneeDed  7  ditto 

Ae.  Sozf  .  GoUini,  from  h.  p.  8  P.  At. 

Sorf.  UJoly 

Lt  RoMWuna,  from  h.  p.  6  W.  I.  K 

Ooa.  Maat  Tioe  SteTona,  h.  p.  J8  do. 
-*  Bmi7,  Oapt  by  purdi.  Tioe  Cl«^ 

prom.  n  ditto 

Eat.  Hanmr,  Lt  ditto 

P.  a  Briitow,  Bns.  ditto 

Lt  Palmer,  from  h.  p.  44  F.  Lt  Tiee 

8«mple,86P.  ^  y.^'**?^ 

Ens.  Mannera,  from  46  F.  Ens.  jiioe 

Bateo,  85  P.  11  dIMo 

Uent  McDonald,  frMn  89  F.  Lt  Tioe 

Twia,prom.  90  ditto 

Bmi  BoeUegr.  Lt  by  poroh.  Tloe  DeUa- 

oey.  prom.  S8  ditto 

ilMw^Ene.  ditto 

Lt  Lair,  Qhpt.  by  paroh.  Tke  6mitb, 

rot  14  ditto 

Rne.  Ca«Meld,  Lt  ditto 

J.  Kelial,  Ens.   •  ditto 

Aa.  Sarg.il'ONrmottk  from  CeTlon.  R. 

Aa.Sax|.  SSJnne 

Ina.  ItMMi,  Lt  by  pnnh.  TioePower, 

prom.  7  Jnlj 

J.  James.  Boa.  ditto 

Lt  Hunter,  Capt  1^  pvch.  Tioe  Oore, 

prom.  SOAngnst 

Bm.  Martins.  Lt  ditto 

W.  P.  M.  Mondy.  Ens.  fay  pnioh.  tIoo 

Martin,  prom.  ditto 

Ens.  Osbom^  Ueot  by  porch.  tIoo 

Alexander,  prom.  18  ditto 

J.  &  Brooke,  Em.  ditto 

Ens.  Stafford,  Lt  Tioe  O'Flaher^  dead 

T.  Oreach.  Eos.  ditto 

Bmt.  M^.  DMMay,  UaSi  by  purah.  Tioe 
NlokErpromT^  11  July 

Lt  mboon.  Capt.  ditto 

Ens.  Fletcher,  Lt  dUto 

Lt  EUls,  Capt  Tioe  Paris,  dead  U  Auf. 
Hj  WilM)n.  Ena.  Tioe  CampbeU.  88  P.  do. 
lii  Stuart,  ditto  by  pnroh.  Tioe  Conry, 
ret  ditto 

Em.  Whito,  Lt  ditto 

H.  R.  Thurlow,  Ens.  ditto 

BOS.  Uoyd,  from  1 W.  I.  R.  En&  Tioe 
Laye,dead  ditto 

GM9t  Stewart,  from  b.  p.  86  P.  Tiee 
Poppleton.  caaeeUed  ditto 

Ens.  Wetherall.  Lt  by  poreh.  Tioe  Da- 
Ties,  prom.  S7Anffust 
P.  Carter.  Ena  ^tto 

C.  Main,  date  Sed-  M«j.  Giwi.  Oda) 
Ad},  with  rank  of  Eat.  Tiee  Dickens, 
prom.  4  ditto 


fiP.        H.  J.  Ltoyd.EM.larvaA'ViMfa^ 

fcor,  4  P.  .21  J«|y 

U  At^l,  ftoB  HMHtand,  Vet  OoHc 

LtTioeBiocoaDoeQed  » April 

99  0«Bt  Cadet  A.  P.  Wainwricht,  l^tn  B. 

MIL  CoU.  EnsL  by  pvceh.  Tloe  Majne. 

prom.  14  Ja^ 

Rifle  Erie.  K  Joaee.  Sd  Lt  by  porob.  Tiea  8Im2> 

ley,  R.  H.  Ods. 
J.  Dolphia,  ditto  by  pord^  Tioe 


belUP.Ods.        ■  ISi 

&  Staff  Co.  LTWeloh,  firom  76  P.  ditto  Tioe  Hall, 

1  W.  L  R.  G.'SoSwson,  Ena  TioeUofa,  91  F. 
LtJetti^  Captain  Tfee 
drad  UAi 


Bna  Or»r,  Lt 
6rJB.Peto,Bas. 


ditto 

.rSi^ 

Bc«T.  Lt  CoL  Hook,  fren  18  P.  Lt 


'^''^^SUUV?^ 


CoL  

&MaltaPa  Capt  Man.  «.de  Piro,  Mel.  with  local 

and  temporary  rank  SS  April 

Lt  BgoeUo,  capt  with  local  and  tco^. 

rank  SSJaBoacy 

—  Goader.  dittodltto  .  M  ditto 

•«VirtatdOwdo.TioedePiro     SSAptB 

Ens.  Qalland,  Lieut  ditto  TioeG»Tata, 

deftd  iSepClSM 

Cuti^ar,  ditto  ditto,  Tioe  BooaDo 

.   »Jaa.in» 

OMtfllcfi  ditto  dUtok-vtoaOoote 

i  Sdditto 

,ditt0|  ditto         SS  ditto 
do.  Tioe  Virtu,  SS  J 


S.  Callea,  Ow.  ditto 
M.  deMarehese Alb 


tMaMei,  Baa  ditto  MdHU 

.  Fettil,  ditto  ditto  t5  dMto 

J.  Gatt,  ditto  ditto  »dito 

V.  VeUa,  ditto  ditto  27  dttto 

A.  CamuU.  ditto  ditto  S6  Aprt 

Ens.  toTifik,  ftom  h.  p.  1  Gn.  Bau.441. 
with  the  rank  of  Lieat  Tioe  OmAr 
MJaa. 
Seij.  Major  S.  Pbtt  Qua.  Mas.  vfih 
locila^toaip^nak  dlMo 

UnaUaehttL 
TV  6<  £f.  CoitntU  4if  I^ntrp  bf  pwrdkaic 
Mai-  Nickle,  ftom  88  P.  89  Jaae 

CaptHflufemU'.pda  ^      UAw. 

mar.  LtCci  Haia,  ^wn  llF.  Lt.^a. 

bypureh.  SI  do. 

To  bt  Mttfort  <if  Ii^KMtf  h9pmrdut$e. 
Capt  Hewett  fhaa  63  P.  14  July 

■         Beancnamp,  fhim  T  P.    U  Aaf. 

Campbell,  from  8  Dr.  Mijor  by 

pnroh.  ditto 

To  he  <ktjplmliH9^inf^mtrfh9pnrdkm»*. 
Lt  Power,  from  86  F.  10  JjBe 

->  Mulkem,  fhnn  U  Dr.  14  Jo^ 

~  Clark,  fnm.  1  Dr.  do. 

^  Bobeits.  from  18  F.  do. 

—  Delancy.  firom  8S  P.  do. 
-«  Hawmoad,  ttom  14  F.  da. 
'<"Feiuriek,frtan68P.               Sldo.' 

—  Orme.fh>m4rDr.  do. 
~  M'Queen,fkom8Dr.  4p. 
^  MaoquecB.  ftom  8  Dr.                d*. 

—  Brookes,  iiom  9  P.  Oapt  by  para. 

da. 

—  G.  Crawford,  do.  do. 
^  Orossley.  tnim  18  Dr.  do.  da. 

—  HUl,  fh>m  6S  P.  do.  do. 
•^  Hon.  J.  Stuart  f^rom  18  Dr.  do.  ^ 

—  Spooaer.  firom  6S  P.  do.  dck 

—  DaTica,  from  94  F.  do.  4a 

—  Lawrensoa,  fhan  4  Dr.  Gdp.  do.  da. 
-llobUaskfh>ml7Dr.de.  .4^ 

—  Andrews,  ftom  18  Dr.  do.  do. 
-.-  Stretton,  Ikom  88  F.          18  Aofoal 

—  Coortayae,  frou  44  F.  do. 
.- Alexaader.fhim88F.^         .    da. 

—  Thorpe,  tnm  70  P.  do. 


X«tObih<»,fromUBr.    <.       ia.4«g. 
Fmer,  fromSP.  Gds.  oo. 

Tty(^  Limtaumt9  qf  If^cmiry^  purehoie. 

Ens.  Madeod,  from  i3  F.  9  Jnoe 

7i  ♦    -^_  Anilnither,  from  M  P.        TJWy 

^       '  — »8ftrMtlMd,from29P.  do. 

Coote,  78  P.  do. 

Etery,  from  1  P.  Lt  Iff  fmh. 

do. 
I  > 'C(oii>.09MnM.frotel6I>t.         UAog. 

J.  CoUin 


.t.'^' 


14  July 

do. 

21  do. 

do. 

88  do. 

ISAos. 

I     .'..40. 

do. 
do. 


L.E. 

R.  Uwis  \  V 

i7ofi.  W.  IL  Drammond 

A.M.WdOdhoMa.1    i 

.-Wi>T..'CHttni .  <    t.i     '    .' 

S.  J.  W.  p.  Welch.  Bdib  bj  puroh.    da 

'^'  '^/!»(^. '••  ''^' 

Maidstone  ^f,  '  SI  J  olj 

Ifk  Darnel,  frtfm  t  j^^  /andsting  in  the 

'    TlQeGh«dflck  do. 

GcmmissaritU. 
•  OtD.  A&  OoDL  0«B.  OHiuOiUr.  Ai.  Com. 
Gen.  SOJnly 

V,  r        Bomfffl  Si%f, 

XhomaB,  Dep.  Imp»,  of  UmpHsIb      96  Uay 
lair/HQBi  Aa.  i^.^v^i^  6  P.  80  June 
Ojmfi^ :        So.  noe  HaU.  6  P.  88  July 

,.  CTttWui.         do.  tioe  PaTidioiv  Sir  P.  do. 

M  J.JftuflMl.      d<^  Tiee  WlUiMM,  27  P.  do. 

'  J.  Jemmett,  Hoip.  Anift.  Tie*  Hvgei,  88  P. 
.  J  .1   ..  V        88  July 

^^  teSkSr"  ^^^sSuH^Uf  the^Anny. 

Mia-  Teolon,  fkma  »  F.  Ma  dift  With  M^.  On- 
slow, b.  p.  42  P. 
Maekay,  frtnn  6  Dr.  wifh  Oapk  Wunnd, 

— ^  I'ddlMik,  from  80  F.  ite  dlir.  with  Capt.  If^ 
"     "'    h.  p. 

.  Dod|^,  from  8  LifB  Oda.  ^tb  Capt 
h.p;T8A  ' 

.Hume>  fr«m«  D«.  Odik  mo.  difll  with  Capt 


Lt  ^rr  L.  F.  Oijii,  lit.  froto  L  Dr.  lea,  diC,  iritk 

—  iJar^ljitr,  from.  JS  F.  witli  Lt.  KTciftinff.M  P. 

—  Curjf,  from  23  P.  r«c.  dlff.  irtlh  Lt,  lluray, 
ti.  p. 

—  MacithtnfMi.  from  S6  F.  wIUj  U  ^tcw»rt»  b.  p^ 
JiO.  i^eo^  Pen. 

—  Lyneb,  frum  1  W.  L  R  with  J-L  C^uopbell,  b.  p. 
^.  Surii.  Pitfpcttrlcfe.  from  S6  F.  tilth  At.  Surg. 

Effiuji,  h.  p.  W  R 

ilftj^  tiCiu  //flit  <5,  A^  C  iJUpyltJjJl,  h,  p,  44  P.*" 
{iiijflt.  Ci>l.  M'Ciifth^r,  h,  I?,  S^j  P. 


J«B^6,  h.  p. 

««^dapt  Do%  ^ 
CrMse,  h.  p;  78  n 

->.^Hume>fr«mV 
diarlett,  h.  p. 


. Lefwd^ from  10  P.  x^. di£ with C^tHarC, 

Ui^  Pord^  from  lA  P.  rec.  dilf.  with  Capt.  Hope, 

w-1  sialnt^  from  97  P.  with  Capt  Bowen,  b.  p. 
-WciL  Reg 

— r««fftdd»  tK«mU9,  titfk  QtML  Abb«»t  MP. 
I^t  Wte.  flrom  6  Dr.  Oda.x«c.  W  with  Lt  For- 
terfb.p.      ,,.  , 


.FitifllOiinoQ^  h.  p.  $7  F. . 
M^l^terflon,  b.  p.  8  Vet,  Bd- 


lllkl.  Hurt,  @  Dr. 

— ^  Blnlp  b.  Ei,  I  p,^  , 

— "  [it/fkir(lAan«  ti.  t^-  5  niu?-  Kif, 

Cajit- Cru!^'^. 'J  Life  aa*-  '".t    1 

^- NfiwTiorr,  iJsj  r  I'  ►''^*"^''*  '* 
-^  ^lib.  ^-i  F.  _  .  /•'^;^*  , 
— ^  KoiMm.  h.  t^  51 F.  '•*'  -^^  '^"* 
— —  ?('ewQij]:,uiici^  li^  B.  fl  P,  ■  ' 
—^  Sfr  J.  CfvlqtihPtib,  ^f.  h.  p.  #rF. 
- —  luour,  li.  \i.  <JS  P.  ■ 

, Kelly.  B.  p,  6*  P.      V:    .V'* 

-^  (Jwlj«Dj  b-  p.  m  P. . .    -^  f. , 
— ^  SfuUun,  k  5.  i»  F.    ''  -"  ^•"*  * 

—  Llewelfm.Tj,  p  SS  P.        ;  ^ 

MaclEJijV,  tip,  m  P.  W 

^^—  Lord  Dturtaftr,  t  p-  H  Dtr 

—  UglkriDJifiii,  h  P-  ^5  P. 

Akeni,  b.  p,  SJ  F. 

— "  rhtnUee,  h.  p  62  P, 
Lieut,  LinjjQrf,  as  R 

^^^-^  Hay,  li.  pi  lOl  P;  '    '"■ 

["irker^  h.  p.  f&  F 

— —  FuBter,  h.  p.  S3  F, 

-^ — ^  WieLr,  h.  p.  7S  P.  '.  . 

Fi^  11.  CT\V,  CamliliclLH  MR 

JaTjiiiiiiii,  53  P. 

— -4l'Dcnin^lt»*.lLlSF. 
~  J)odtL  h.  p.  Klfla  Brtjf, 

Cfflilie,  ti.  ji.  ICerloa  H. 

WiUdrun.  b.  ik  ir  P. 

DEireU,  ii.  p.  Klfopd's  Cufpi. 

-^  Nfrwinaii,  ft.  p.  1W  R 

—  EJwurdn.  h.  p.  U  F* 
^AuMu,  b.  p  P0P. 
— -  SuTtci.'^i  h.  p.  S  P. 

—  HunU^m^  h.  p.  7  TTTp  II<U 

Oapt  Roblion,  17  P. 
-: —  Poppeton,  94P. 
Lleiftmi^m|vP>*   '  ' 

AMstSorg.  CollWlttlF.    '    '         \ 

■■'■■    Gardiner,  tip:  ^ 

.    Amoved  from,  t^  /Service. 
Dep.  As.  Com.  Gen.  Teenor. 


.-..I 
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Bins.  A.  E,  DMb,  iKKikscttcT 

keepffT  '  .  ,, 

Boaauy,  W,  Golchspkr,  rroo^  /► "  ' 
Bradflcld.  J.  L^jodj<>£t^«d]^po4ir,,  '';. 
Bridgei,  t*.  E.  i:iiabam,  LiiDca4«sr*  dj»per        .. 
Bmu,  J.  Lfmi,  teonmotiSfjT 
BbII.  C.  E.  UrUW^U  prvwr  ,^ 

Cliadtfiiit,  J.  {^i^ntijjtigCoc,  carpenter 
ClM^fcciiex,  W-  BuDwcU,  ^fo^fc^lfct  coal  mtTchaat 
CbcQlbJuu.  D-  Sti>cklnJrtt  Cbcshlxc*  cottuo-iplii- 

CWk(?,  J.  Lh-Ma,  rati^nct-initw  .  ^ 

ClirtL%  Ti.  VV*i™ai.  i*t»KoriJ,  drttp^t  ^ 

Claito.  H.  Cvt3D-PLTVe(.  tailor 
OpBp^T^t  H.  CTi»p«l-9lrcct,  E^vin  r^id,  tailor 


AdtLiD5,  J.  BrUlol,  (tr\M3cr 
A^ftus^r  VV-  Wallmsf'jrd,  Bci-kJp  trmkc'^iief 
Artoq,  K  at.  iSarjAt^bomno,  Umoi^ilraitur 
A^by,  J.  uirl  W.  Totctt,  CUCfc.  dcst  Lowoi,  an*- 

Kx^  mtlleni 
Atherkizip  Th  and  J.  Dunn,  LlTf^rpool,  l7?ij|ieTB 
•B^di^fldE,  J.  WatlLntrtois.  Osford,  fitulitr 
Baiter.  J.  jiin.  fla:ii,  enrpcncor 

BMOfvrvl.  J.  Fffham,  baJfor 
Biumcfl,  W  M0f!5' laD«,  cheoiCTBongcr 
BiuTics  T.  Dcniili^tfinp  Sum>lk.  ui«i^Ii(Uit 
Bttrrijw,  T,  U¥«Tt«fll,  t'ltn  smd  lJ<mr  d<Ji*lflT 
BatB,  T   HasUqp^  cliemlAt 

Bcazleyt  i  Huubdidi^di,  trunk  nDd  piUklELg-eu& 


Connollir,  B.  Great  PorUand-fltreet,  Uilor 

^^iSB^iv  fwWW"  iffffS^  MW^ifcJl^ffrj'MWf ' 

[fl ,  .  ^.    ..  1  .-.-■■  ■ 

w.  V-- 


f?9?'. 


Low.  WUltam.  Wood-street,  babodMher 
~  ~    •  Mtddleeex 

Jt.  Slaffotddiire,  1 
ando  ■ 


lA  je/  jdb« 

,Mm>cM  iA   tt 

lOUiD 


W»»Ba^^6o«tf^^nMUlMr8l{y^j^ 
^^V^grf|^|^9J  Men  jmuoa^A^g^ 
I.  BlQnBioiBP*|nlHef^Hi^fMoVMe|HSil^^Ov- 


ftijon,  hut  ttiivi^uDwtitfflt      ' 

,^l^p^.i>.  trios' t.^iimi»-baJt41%^.6bfl^Jf#v***- 
'mati^mctufof  '  '  '   ''      ^'   ',    '  , 

JK«mit  E,,H^J  E-  ]/"iriiJt'yp  tjtiifl'ord  |!fn^i!<\*r 


r.is«'r5!?fA.fftsfif"?w&,?*^)issrVii  "i 


.n*»nii  "^f  ,VTiA  piM  if. '1^1  .l^  — 


'««*«>««iie«fcs£5^fiSiaB,^«5»' 


j\ti.      .     '.   ■  I  ;■  tvlIkujI  til  Tlutiilti 

ttin"4e«i'*r,1il5jnrtrii-  -  ,1       j^  ^  ^. 


^«f^H^L:sw> 


&«1 


varsewdi,  .v«yi»u(VB  laMw  v«v 
PalBley;  an  equalixixig 


)L*  111 

lui,  ^■]K-l-^41■.lrt 


UVhLi 


.    liourij  Ipi  ltiiH,'it"'"i' *bL  ■'- ■■'■ 

'^  Lrrn,    ..  .iiM,rnn.i  Ub  6( 

ttiLif.  ik.jj'.iJt.'ti.PM>*i'-vi- 

.Uil^^A  i..   ,  l.i,r.     ;y.'- 


■  it'L',  ^J.dn^aPlU^iH^l  ,     ,.     ' 


idsi] 


Birthi  dnJt  Marria^, ' 


>•  W  ,»l!onaoO 


BIRTHS,  MAEBUOBB,  Al»t>  BBATHft. 
31IITH8.  ^  AtPtu««Mei,afl'l»A}'oft^6iJei^lti^ 

Fob.  U,  At  Boiv.  in  the  £Mt  IiMlles.  the  Udy      8<S^"Wi.  *!  ^j*^  Jfijt,^^ 

».  At  Madras,  th«  Lady  ©T  Dwid  Hffl,  En.  ®^- jSL^^P'SS^ST'iJ;  irff^^ 

chief  aeenKaa  to  th»  Oawanmeiil,  oi  *  dauhter.  9.  The  I*ArnflWor  8n4«  ^<»n^»  J?W» 

Am|.  |.  At  Beadington,  Surrey,  Lady  Hetoo  8«nP!^  2*  i «?!MSf  • 

WeSeihuni.<rf  awn.                                ^  ..r.^^^*^^"*^ 

—  At  Uonaw  Hoaae^  AfgiUfhlM^  Mr*'  Biin« 
of  Reidatony  of  aeon. 

if, Jlli^iHie^,  Nil. .50,:Q!ueep  Stieet,  of  a  danrt- 

sl  At  No,9pI«raad«)ehPlMerMnWUwn»o<i^ 

-<  AtOowwrStiee^  Bedford  Sqnaxe^  London 
Mcp^  a^.  aoi,  of  a  SOD. 
At  Fa*       "^ 


Lady  Bamsayv  ef  a 
iQ^nftoerMnaelTowo] 


MnOzleve,ofa9on. 
iby.ofjlirken* 


of  a  dMighter. 
—At  No.  8,  Milne  \ 

og  and  Ne^enaw,  of  a  eon.  ■       ^ 

.rr  Ajt  Bivqchto^  Pl»a».  ¥«  Oiahemi  BpII^^of  a 

OMi^ter. 
9.  At  Sonnd,  near  Lenvlok.  the  Lady  of  Jamee 

XfOf^Mi,  JSMt.  Poner,  Beyal  Navy^  of  ftdftugh- 

—  At  Meedoirtiank  Hooie,  Mrs  Maeonodile^ 

m  Hit  Grant  of  Mount  Cyruft,  o^«  daughtor. 
U.  At  Salishury  Koad,  Newtn«tgin,  Un  J.  A. 
SUoneCiAf  awn. 

—  AfHennltiige  Place,  Leith  Link%  Mn  Mon- 
sies,  of  a  daoghter.  ,  .    , 

11  In  Upper  Oroerenor  Street,  London,  the 
Lady  of  Sir  Q^anfi  Ouwiy,  Bart,  of  a  ton  and 
heir. 

XL  At  Cruiiter,  the  Lady  of  Thomas  GiiToid, 

ii!  ArOny  Street,  Newington,  tfra  Captain 
Fraser,  of  a  son. 

I}.  At  TeisNsles  House,  Mxe  Ale^  Oordoo,  of 
a  daughter. 

—  lire  Al»d«oii,  Shaodjpick  PlflMVjp^  »  "on. 
]&  .At  Ko.  17,  Soothutd  $tv«etb  Vi»  Bivan,  of  a 

daughter.  _,__ 

—  At  AheiaouaVy  Place.  Mrs  Wataon.  of  a 
daughter,  who  surriTed  its  birth  oiily  a  short 
iiuie.  ■..-,'•>.  ;i 

VL  At  XoTar  House,  the  I^  of  Hugh  Boae, 
&q.  of  a  pen. 

—  Mrs  A.  Waii|^  Northumbedand  Street,  of 
a  son.  ^ 

S8.  At  Birgham  Cottage,  Berwickshire,  Mrs 
Donghis,  15,  Dmnunond  Piaoe,  of  a  daughter. 

Si.  At  St  Clement's  Wells,  Mrs  Jamee  Alteht- 
son,  of  a  daughter.  _^ 

r-.At  Laorenee  Furk.  the  Lady  of  Thomaa 
Learuionth,  Esq.  o(  a  son. 

—  At  Inrennoritfton,  Un  ^ntA,  of  Otamttoit* 
elbn.  of  a  daughter* 

--^  AS  BaUy&ickl^  in  the  liberties  of  WMtei^ 
ford,  a  poor  woman,  named  Duggan,  who  eams  a 
UTelihtMHl  hy  washing,  was  delivered  of  four  ohil- 
droD-^wo  of  whom  were  bom  at  kix  o'clock  in  the 
mondQg.  and  tiro  at  deven. 

-- jUUnHmne,  Switserlaad,  theLe>dy  of  A. 
Scott  SM>mfleld,  Ksq.  of  a  daughter. 

SL  At  Ohnlstun  Manse,  Mrs  Ramsay,  of  a  son. 

-~  At  Mtt^ill,  nearCriflir,  Mn  Nioolson,  of  a 
sort.  -         • 

.  id  A%  QumUiy  H^n.  Leieesterrtttre,  the  Lady 
of  Mi^r  Otey,  Royal  Scots  Oreys^  of  a  dimgh- 

^.  At  Dalguise  House,  Mn  MeredHh,  Pentre- 

'  ^'l^t  UrkwaL  Mn  Jdhn  Bakle,  of  a  won, 

29.  At  Gamis-Bsfcan,  the  Lady  of  Jaaies  Den- 
aistoii  of  Colgialn,  Ksq.  of  a  daughter. 

8U.    At  SkoU-hiU,  Mn  Oriove.  of  a  son. 

gl.  A  t  Glocwter  Place,  Mn  John  T^it,  of  a  son. 

Sept.  S.  At  anlane  Lodge,  the  Lady  of  Dr  Mac- 
ffhlner,  of  a  son. 

-^  At  Middloton  IIouso.  Unlithgowshire,  the 
lady  of  IS.  W.  H.  Suhcmoly,  Esq.  of  a  son. 
.  —  At  (leriot  Row,  the  Lady  of  U,  Home,  Esq. 
'<]f  a  daughter. 

4. . At  Uamburgl),  Mn  Th<)maft  W.  Mi^thews,  of 


of  a  son.' 
12.  At  Mr^tnlngaidc.  Mi*  CratifttTtl,  flf  a  dJU^br 

—  Ai  BorealdlDc,  tl]Q  Lady  nf  Dunc^  t^4Cf#f 
bell*  Ksq.  i^  DnrcWdiliOf  gf  u  Win.  .  _  a 

lit  At  urn  mrajt,  EdtntuTuJi.tti*  L»dy  fft  Pf 
WUIiMu  <i^ilui;r,  Bulkili  !stn^j  Liiltdtdi,  bf  ,4 

ik  At  KdinliOJKb,  Mt9  Q^t^  Waqcfaop*,  bf  f 

—  At  lita  hmtfw  tn  HfktijgJitiil)  ri3i*o.  tho  LadJ 
of  Patrick  Uujlfi,  liaq.  *Ur^iU,  U'JJ*!  NttVy^  pt  t 
ion.  .  I 

—  At  t'uttfuulK  tbe  Ladf  ("f  JofoelBifice/Eii 
of  ^  ion,  'A 

Id  Ai  Pamhall,  thu  Lj^  of  Oil^tUn  toc^. 
R<i,>}'al  Nftvy,  ut  a,  mjh. 

—  At  l^njjnpcLlbr.  Mr*  ^ti^hana^*  of  a  B&n, 
IT.  At  Fdliiiurf^h,  J^Irs  Mulr  it!  Lccld^.i^f  A  Ml 
^  At  tbu  Catitigu  vii  GiUK^w,  thd  L&dj  Of  ^ 

K.  SwiElf^KTiL,  Eaq-  itf  u  dftufihu*^  r 

—  At  Duticini  strotit,  Otiuujii^nd  PlwM^  ^m 
WUHftUi  ftTuJiweli  Lit  IT  v.  uf  fik  ^n.  , 

18,  Mni  Klliiit  yf  lW(hllU^'h  und  CooHiii,  Gf  iwofl , 
la.  At  iiiidi^B  C*itli;,  Mff  \Viitik>ii,oJrn»trtU5iter- 

—  AI  Miftfiw  Cuttiigc,  r,>rtybtill>,  M»  He|i/p 
atiiol,  ihf  ai^uj^bter.  ,    ji 

—  At  tha  Mutis^u  u<f  OfQ^aff,  }iU  llii^%m^ 
di|UEbh]r+  1       .    J    L 

-^  At  Nfc  i.  St  PatrtaE^^lftlt^  W  ^Ui|^*it 
Fjrfe.  i'f  14  daughtej-  "   ,:   m  .  ■' -^^ 

—  At  ikllluvti,  iMisar  L&UsimucTUiOLfHi^ff  6f  (hVP- 
taiu  W^nna  liaiJ^l.  UN.  i»r  u  sun.  , 

20.  At  KJUilmiK''.  Mre  ItkhivfaMftcktfliaaa,  pf  * 

dUUplltLT.  .    ^  i 

':i.  Airs  Miick«niM,  H?l  ^v:  Fenth  i^ti**;t,  wfft 

iLujj^lttor  '    I 

3i  At  EdlDtumb.  tli*  La^  ftf  Wnjot  Cii^Ilt, 
Eojal  AttiUiitj',  uf  fl.4iyjfih*cf,  wb<t  M4ritnul Iju.^ a 
short  tlcitt,  ^       ■'. 

^  At  Til,  0«9XgQ  ^^treet,  Mrs  RaUstt  ^ufGQ^tft, 

n.  At  Edlubitf^h.  tbo  La4y  or  Jol^  ^flptij^t^n 

—  At  Turrit  Hi^iMC,  M«  Home  R!^i  W-'a 
cUuigbler. 

^  At  Kink,  Mm  Arram  of  a  son. 

27^  At  f-jui  Fiirtuuc.  adfw  Crvwfvldp  pf  |i*o^ 

2y.  A  t  [>i:tiliam-Grecu.  tho  ComitMH  6r  CiTlh- 

^  At  GtiTwubOn  Mn  Grant  cif  CcngnJt^Djk  oC,  h 

m.  At  New  taTCTf**  Battk^  Mrs  WllBaTii  Swfei- 

tCiU    MilclcWi,  of  a  IMD, 

tafi/if.  MrwT.  Wolr.  Jfdison  ETtm^tp  of  h  *ni 

—  At  WkHKlciJd  Cvtta^ro,  FlfodUa^  Mm  Full*), 
of  Ik  dftUglikir,  ,    "  .^_  J 

MAHftlAOlB,  '^^ ':j! 

Jir^if  33.  At  llTU»iilw>  thq  Bar.  E  Jcmkfii*i;1ll[j|, 
<?t  Trfaltj  C'^lte«e,  Cambrldgft,  ta  WIm,  eJtleiit 
duijjilitvT  L.f  joha  Jtkyi  Ilii<]'  formfiij  uf  Lfuit^t. 
liuw  Fdinbtirffh. 

U^  At  Del  rue,  tlio  IfeT,  WJThun  Oiat«pl^^  Jfli 
iiiittur  iLif  K(!lbi.  t'l  Ctim-lc^ttc,  tMr'idi^DKliteT  c>f  I^hj 

lattf  GcoHEQ  HiigBll,  Ksq.  iyt  Wftt^TSifW-  , , 

—  At  Finwfi,  Kile,  UrkBCj.  Mr  ^Viltbim  XJir- 
titsr.  merchftnt,  KdSnlmrgli,  tn  AtJiio,  eldcft  iM^b 
t*;r  ol  HewJj  Spouts,  li*j.  njf  t'ltiWii. 

2y.  At  L^iuiJoti,  Ak*.  Hotxjrt  St*)**rt,  C1h|. 
M.r.  fLff  tliti  cJi>tioty  vf  Limdondfirrr,  io  Linlj  C«i 
TiiUnu  i^iiiic  rmtl^/uun^estdiiUgLttirtirthtJ  Mar- 
ijlllji;  Mi^\    IftU-cldf'bLiW  ClUd^illlti. 

^if- ^  t.  At  Pertb,  MnJorTtKld,  of  CoAtTd  Bonk, 
tii  Murjory.  aldost  d^oghttir  wf  Mr.  BImjI  t»f  Mur- 

*  -  At  Kdlnburgb,  Mr  AleJuiW!<'^iHBte.'>iir- 
veyor,  to  Blua,  daughter  ojf  the  Wf  BnV,  Dr 
Touiig.  nrndtter  of  FouIiIoq,  T 
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Marri^^^ 


.  .J^  AUbe  ^^cw  Church   M    lii*^*****"  "^^^rtj,  ^  * 
*fll  J*f>ti  ,^f  Lord   J..h  "tm' "^ih*  **? '^™''  J"**^^.  «U 


.,  At  St  Peter's  (*hnr^rn*^?"  .**«l«Ul*  Km.  ..^  As  Kamburth    \i^  *  i .      _ 


M"r™,.  m.*S^kV*™  "J^- "«  ««  wan™, 

y.  Iff  s£4^Hst  iL^'""'''^ 


lit-  j«"u.«  ntJiS,  fiSf'^'f  'S''»;,'i«*to  5  iii 


..^rm  i/uwar.  «  -*«  «AJor  Ge-       ™^^  Bart,  of  Cmi.™^  'S^^r"Tl'''^>  -^^  -^o^a 


^nl^  ^fiiii^LtoT  ..f  Mr  Ormf;  yf™S^""'*J^'.  ^  Ann, 


1896.] 


Marriaget  oM  Deathi. 


iffa 


•n.  AiNa  80^  CgMle  8tn6l^  Wftlklii  WOHmd 
WatUni,  Bm.  younger  of  Shoiton.  in  ItetDOonlr 
of  Salop,  to  Chri^Llao,  dughter  ^  the  lata  Tho- 
mM  WatUna,  Esq.,  Ltalitbgow. 
.  S4^  At  BoBoaster,  Liant-^OeMnl  SlUBpa.  of 
Hoddaa,  to  June,. .  daa«hter  of.  Qodttnj  .  Hig.^ 
-*--   Esq.  of  Skeliow  Orange,  in  the  county  of 


«f  the  Rev.  Dr  Janui  8l«viii,  beta  fiifadfler  AfKfl- 


S3;  At  Sdinln«h»  Oapt  «lMnyr^  Mth  RaftJ. 
to  Ann,  onljKlaiigtkter  or  Cbailea  Stewart*  Esq.  «f 
ArdaheaL. 

—  At  Oamnftthan  Homa^.  J<4M£ieMBr  Jfendev^ 
■on,  Eaq.  of  PosweU  Bank,  to  Mias  EUia  Ann 
Loekhart,  aaaDml  daughtor  aftBakeBt  Lookhart, 
Bwi.  of  Castle  HiU. 

%.  At  Bdinbnvg^Mi  Aleuodar  B.  )lladfcay^ 
nenhant,  Leith,  tcEUaabetfa,  ekkat  daughter  of 
Robert.  BreimolliawfaaU^Ei«.MT^./   .<    i    .1 

—  At  Bnaegwilr  Aherdeen.  Charlea  Fraeer, 
Bmi.  of  WilUamrtODi  AbeniaaoabiMi  4aellnaret 
Btaaattir;  nwgwri  dauhtar  ^f  <lhariwiiHt(Si>«fc 
Esq.  of  Puroetball,  Yoiishire. 

».  At>  Otiaerien  BoHa,  ^SbuAmJl^MmB^oi 
Kinnear,  Baq..li»  Chria^Mi/Jaiiff,  idwUlitHrHtf 
John   BoydOnaBBhields  ef  IMnA,   BflQ.  i4T<h 


Oaf.  31,  Jfl01--ililieavMti  at  Cbanaah.  wiitix^ 
theNertMidd^^C^ptBiial.H.  DewaAl,tOth  Regi- 
meat  Matlfe  lnfwl«<  ••  i-  •  •■ 1 .  . ,.  m  . 

Fd>.  19.  tStft,  At  Bombaj,  JLieot.  ArohttAld 
IHiid  OnMa^  M  iNatiTa  .(DaffnlfjF^  aged  22, 
> -!-^  son  <>r  the  late  Jslui  &»■»»  En},  uf 

2].  A I  BH«e1i>  Bi^mliut,  IMttAtiAail  J^um  H&y 

Ua4Kr<airi»iV  JiMrdHnt*  uU^  eoa  of  Mr  M^cpnoiAJtj 
tit  A  lid  row  ij^iuuri^        1 

^^  Al  Jlenwakn,  Ura  QidntUnA  NfelwU^n. 
■Ha.  of  WUUwa  i^fll^  Ein^  <^r  lL*auiiii£. 

JitlM  9^  AA   JiiitJi.  Liidy  Ldnlin,  wieltm  oC  Sic 

11^  At  Siarra  Lcouq,  Xbomv  lIv^«,  fiiq.  £«- 
|nil>  !iHmM!Uvr  rtf  IK^iiliadB,  ton  df  the  tkiT*  Wfl- 

2U.  At  lliUpy^^  i^wJh  of  »t  f^MHridX  Jatuioik 

Williiuu  lhoiJi[k«nn  of  B^lmjiihtml,  £*q.  Lwms- 

8U.  At  Ncwt'^Ti  l|auit%  lUo  Bar,  Thtmia  Savtt, 
luinuter  {if.ltej»^8hi»|^jtvUtia. 


d.  Thet  Re74.  Henry JiCiucheK  minieter  of  the 
OemMl  atJlheMl«rtpa<,      ..  i  ,     ^      . 

—  At  1)nii4e%rMri)Oaof8eJ|axter,  nerduint, 
aged  7«  years, '  Ha.j|»B^M»  «reW|d««B;  ^firgiwd- 
e|Udien«i43gMftt  «DWSdre|^,S^  «en 

neioes,  immma^mKK  UwrnSam^t^ 

M  At  «llKd6ii%«(*eit'V 


i^!lSq,  mecobaDi, 


8.  At!umsgi^<flir,^Qte8|iiMoi^K/»i^ri4d- 
nOraleftlt^Wbi^n.     Ar.~       ■ 

«.  AiiMiitiiaiJ|ad%flici*bridi9ffiAbartlicfll- 
aon.  Bsq.^architeet. 

T-  At  t^liaiimiMWraWre^HRP(9iw  Mr  Ed- 
ward Paintan  ige««7w  :  Hia.deiltMM  caoeed^ar 
the  stinging  of/  a  wwp,  whlah  waa  anoh8enred.in 
ft  eop  of^beMr>«oC  whkn  H,»aa  diinUng^andal- 
thotgk  aftev.feqr  eonaldwaUeefforts  ha  iueeaad^ 
iftthrowhig  the  isseet  out  4»f  his  month,  he  died 
of  suffocation  in  oonaequenoe  of  theaweUinsof 
the  fchivNilkt'illlhtn  half  an  hoar. 
.  9i  AH  MimndUiaaj.  MMMn.  Lady  Javdfaie,  wi- 
dow of  Sir  Alexaikte  JvdiM^l^Hrt.  ef  Apvloprth, 
OwaAries-sliiie.  >  ! 

M^  Ataisniie^GwIiin  AaneaHenAnaon,  of  the 
Ross,  Ac  miUtfa.  <  .. 

-*.  At  GlaMQWj  Hiaa  Joan  Qovvn,  of  Park  of 
Pfmnqwahnssie^ 

^  Suddenly  «t  Uado«k,  io.8iieflia»  Ck>nnt  Bu- 
ow,  an  eminent  PmsBhui  statearoan. 

It  At  Indne,  M r»  BarbMm  Bannalyne,  widow 


U.  At  Cranshaws,  Berwicksliire,  Mr  John  Ber- 
tram, fkimer  tbera,  l»  his  t9th  year. 

*«•  At  Birnhtll,  Perthshire,  Mr  Rarid  Rlntonl, 
late  writer  in  fidlnbugh. 

.14.AtWestM«iaaadiStr«et«Mn  MaigrCaasp. 
heU,  wife  of  Lieut  John  Eddington. 

^  A%  No.  VRoxtaikf  h^  Pla<te.  Bdiabiirgh,  Cap- 
•ain..WilUtei«liMc,  of  the  22d  Regtment  of  Na- 
tir*  Inftult(y*4iM  Asslstaat  QMMtennastec^Oene- 
nU,  and  secretarr  to  the  Military  Fund  at  Bombay. 

^  Mb  MarshiRBainujks,  S«niisl  Scott,  Esq. 
autgeoli  to  the  Oarabineers. 

Id.  At  his  houae,  No.  t,  Charlette  Square,  Mr 
Charlea  Oman. 

IX  Ja  itodnwMmjwuth  »han,  Maigacet  Ni- 
choU, aged  104.  iJ'«.   « 

^  Ai'HMttMCl^'Kewcatefentb  M)r>Joh»  SeviBe, 
aaatfl02.->'  -H^i.  >,......)    1   ..-J  ..>...    .  , 

iMiJlA  IMbkbdrgh,  CSaCbteindDntchileld.  Teliet 
ofBi^Oeoi«e4;hafMMaK»''"i  (••i-itt.... 

~  At  Aberdeen,  Jamea  RAwd,  Rs<^.  eathier  to 
th»BaWlEini'C<Mtepanr1iiJU>ertken.  •        / 

!».  AA  PtfiMreae  BMkrCttrftoUail,  eeconA  dai«fc- 
tav^of  tha'hoii  JaaoM  Pritby  Leitch,  Esq.  mer- 
chiwt.  MK)hd<ta,,«9aii«fleenMftrBL  '  > 

•^  AtEIMeatewib  Mifs  Tulloch,  relict  of  Thomai 

M»  Ai  <2MMfe«i  Manai  Mrs  GMherine  Dahnahoj. 
wife  of  the  Rer.  William  InaeMiity)   -        >   • 
«»' A^fidiiiMirgh.  the  Rl^hHion.  Mint  Plaiida, 

-9».  Al  Mattel  of  eilhia^t  thk  Rer.  John  Pinl 

MytnteiAef-oftfiallMilsh.'       •» 

11.  Ai  ONkblhttMfasil  MmMo,  J^bn,  eldert  sbn  of 
the4tef;D#4lo<Mi4,ag«4ll;f  .  '  > 

—  At  dittcdw,  Jekn  Hamilton,  Ssq.  wHMVL^ 

-  -^^Xt  Mb  house,  Now  d.  Dxumraeiid  Street  Mr 
Jilni  Bwart.  etabter.  i   r>^ 

tL  Ai'«diAb<UKh,  Miss  Maekeniedf  Apple- 
frnfw,       '  '       '  '  • .  •  • 

d'<ii,  tlio  E;irL  i-f   D^nmio'lirJikif^     KIa  titles  ^deipr 
tatd  dcT^J^  ufNm  hlsucMl  l)7i:Ahrijr,  Ijjrd  Hutch- 
inihiii»  K.4J.C.K.  4e 
*^%  At  IsTtiilfin^   Jjiidf  iRIphitiMouti,  iridr^w  nf 

Iff  tDc  ftroMnt  L«*rd. 

-^^t  Kd^liurfrti.  JbiKj  Mnnu^ue,  the  Uifcuit 
tbH^ht^r  uf  Jf"liTi  Ci'C*;J*niHi,  E«i. 

—  At  r-ntlJiMd   i^luoLH,  J^'iBi^^'ti.  Mf  Aiso&Icxy 

i&,  Atth<i  M(Vn*j    ^r  AblxktikrklJ,  the  Ker.  WU- 

Si4.  At  IJiiatKUnKvirOii  H^^iw,  >Mm  ('harlots 
Omni,  {lAugbtcr  uf  ttui!  lato  IftiuiXKi  Irtnnt,  Esq. 

SK.  At  PMaloT*  Mt  Henry  WBimi,  wrtt€t. 
Z7.  At  Lntidou,  MwCiirt",  iffifetif  Mt.  ChwJce 
Hc?nry  t%nT?,  ktt^i  ju^ruhjint  In  EiJIiilmi^h. 

of  ll^tlwTt  fljij,  Kw^i-  of  Harhlir,  \i%tiy>\\  ,tf  i-jscUh 
-^   A(  t^dndt^,    Aftij.   hua  <*  Ih*  ifth  im^ 

at.  At  EdlnbUTfh,  Mt  i{.^h^^Tt  MltcljtU,  lata 
PfiTb^nn  4ff  tbc^  Iiio<Jf«i)iraU<iih  ot  Vi^ht^a^  E Jln- 

■^  At  Mi^litTiliihftllH  WJniiUD  Biundj,  &q  oif 
MfKO rtftf nUnFI ,  a^fi^l  1  (if> y^JHx 

—  At  hEfl  JiitDflfl,  Itruiti|^hC4iii  Vlac^,  aftur  n  InbR: 
ELi^l  mbilut  iHneiA,    At^jfJutdAf    Man  Don.    E*q. 

2(1.  At  AlTr^nbr,  WiJUrf,  Ihlrd  wp  of  ftlchnid 
Haiikentl'!.  wrllflF  t*i  the  i^iniet 

—  At  KIdIasp  Mah^a,  Jotm  Jaiit^,  necand  von 
Df  IbalU'^v.  Wtlluiru  ItoberUniL 

S^.  A I  AnhioitlifD,  3HUs  MwpftTct  tlBtt^ 
<h     '  iMato  Heif.  Hfpbcw  Llrtun,  miiibtor 


80.  At  ^  hoiitc,  itt^h  Me  of  X«»,  aged  71 
years.  Lfent-Colott^WiflSAib  Cuhhihghame.  for- 
merty  of  the  mt^'  KpOtatihi  of  .Pbot,  and  for 
msmy^Mrs  ^  a  meipf)et  of  the  Hon.  House  of 
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Dmikst 


[Hot. 


SL  A%  PoHobano.  Miaor  Jaines  DftvMioii.tete 
In  tboMiTiOT  of  the  Hon.  Bart  India  Compnoy. 

—  ill  Om  Hum  of  Onnirton.  Mi«  Mary  John- 
ston, wife  of  the  Ke  T.  John  Rainaiy.. 

Sept  1.  Tbomas  Lyeli,  Esq.  of  Barrow,  Hnf- 
foUc  He  was  taking  the  diTenion  of  shooting, 
and  wfafltt  directing  his  semuit's  attention  to  a 
eorejr  of  birds  he  was  foflowing,  foU  suddenly,  and 
Ufe  was  instantaneously  gone. 

—  At  Ilarehead,  East  LoCMiin,  Klisa  Pods,' 
youDitest  daughter  of  Mr  John  M'dr^m-,  writer, 
BdinburglL 

-~  At  Glasgow,  Jean,  daughter  of  Mr  Andrew 
Duncan,  printer  to  the  UnlTenity. 

S.  At  North  Lunenham  Honso.  Rutland,  the 
Right  Hon.  Lady  Anne  Nod.  sixth  daughter  and 
hist  surrtiing  child  of  the  late  Baptist  Rarl  of 
Oalusbiiroush.  Her  Ladyship  had  attained  the 
venerable  ago  of  87  years. 

—  At  Cupar,  Catherine,  third  daughter  of  Mr 
Hortbrugh. 

4.  At  his  sdM,  Castle  Howard,  in  the  eountr  of 
York,  Frederick  Howard,  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Vis- 
count  Howard,  Baron  Daeres  of  Gllleshuid,  K.O. 
ke.  Hb  lordahip  wns  bora  May  28.  1768,  and 
oMisuquently  was  In  the  78tii  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  her  home,  Melville  Street^  Mrs  Mary  Stu- 
art, roliet  of  Charles  Stuart,  Esq. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  AlexTHall.  buOder.  This, 
tie  Street 

—  At  his  house  in  Henrietta  Street.  Cavendish 
Square,  Sir  T.  Stepney.  This  polished  gentl^nan 
of  the  old  school  was  seen,  in  his  usual  attire, 
perambulating  St  James's  Street,  fhnn  club-house 
to  club-house,  (his  daily  practkxi.)  so  recently  as 
the  preceding  day.  His  dress  had  been  the  same 
for  half  a  century,  namely,  a  blue  coat,  with  a 
bruad  back  and  long  waist,  and  he  oommonly  wore 
a/remarkably  short  spacer ;  nankeen  was  hto  con- 
stant wear  in  small-clothes ;  and  his  blue  broad, 
striped  silk  stockings  produced  a  remarkable  con- 
trast ;  added  to  these,  was  a  hat  not  deeper  in  the 
crown  than  an  inch  and  a  bait,  iNit  with  a  rim  of 
greater  proportion,  and  a  black  ribbon  tied  round 
it  Sir  Thomas  in  his  70th  year,  on  the  coldest 
day  in  winter,  was  ohMi  the  same  as  in  the  dog- 
days  ;  he  was  a  great  card  player,  but  not  a  gam- 
bler, and  was  an  amiable  character  and  aooom- 
pushed  gentleman. 

5.  Mrs  Phlfaulelphia  Barbara  M'Mmdo,  wife  of 
Norman  Lockhart,  Esq.  of  Tarbrax. 

6.  At  London,  General  Stevens,  in  the  88d  year 
of  his  age. 

—  At  Rtams,  Robert  Montgomeric,  Esq.  of 
Barnahia 

7.  At  his  seat,  Weston,  Staffordshfare,  in  the  Hth 
year  of  his  age,  the  Ri^^t  Hon.  Orlando  Earl  of 
Bradford,  after  a  painfu  and  lingering  lUness  of 
nearly  two  years. 

9.  At  Jersfflr,  Thomas  Dumaiesq.  Esq.  Deputy 
Commissary-General. 

—  At  New  Street  Canongate.  Clementiiia» 
daughter  of  Mr  John  Rnthven. 

—  At  Albro*.  of  the  eholera  morbus,  the  lady  of 
Jchn  Tempest^  Esq.  and  onJy  surviving  sister  of 
Henry,  late  Duke  of  Buodench  and  Queensbony, 
K.O.kc 

10.  At  7,  Stafford  Street,  Mrs  EUsabeth  Por- 
eter,  widow  of  Th<nnas  Gregson.  Esq.  of  .Blade- 
burn. 

IL  At  Edinburgh.  W.  M.  Oreig.  seeond  son  of 
the  Rev.  C.  Greig,  St  Ninfaa's. 

— AtStMing,  Mr. Henry  Redpath,  watchmaker. 

12.  At  Richmond.  Mrs  WeUesloy  Pole  Long 
WeUesley. 

18.  At  Cardoness,  in  the  69th  year  of  hls.age.  Sir 
Dftvid  MaxweU,  Bart. 

—  At  121.  Prince's  Street.  Bdinb«rgh,  Miss 
Catherine  Gibeon,  daughter  of  the  late  TmNnas 
Gibson.  Ewi.  of  Mulrton. 

— >  At  Cooper's  Hill,  Surrey,  Lord  Langford. 


14.  AtBMiff,  Patrick  Drf;  tm^.  dt 

—  Ai  68,  NteholMm  8li«et.  Mn  Maty  Lookop, 

■ponse  of  Mr  John  Ainrtle. 

—  At  Raeden,  near  Aberdeen,  Mtas  Jen  Slwt- 
ton.  of  Kirfcslde,  pariah  of  St  Cyxusi 

16w  Ai  Bdtobuigh.  Boberi.  son  of  Robert 
Whigham.  Esq.  advoeatei 

—  At  Cample,  near  Muaselbmgh,  JasMS  Jofeft- 
ton,  youngcat  son  of  North  Daliymple,  Esq.  a^ad 
16  ujonths. 

—  At  Drumtoehty  Castle,  James  Oammel,  Esq. 
of  Counteaswdls  and  Dmmtodity. 

1«.  At  BelUleld.  near  Mnaselbufgh,  Mtv  An 
Lindesay,  relict  of  Andrew  M'Kems,  Esq.  mer- 
chant  In  LdOi. 

•  —  Mrs  EUaheth  Hogg,  aged  S6,  wifs  et  Mr 
John  Stevenson,  bookaoUer,  Prince's  Street 

17.  At  his  house.  8.  Roxbuigh  Street  Mr  An- 
drew Wilson,  leather  rosrohant 

19.  At  PaUdik.  Robert  Walker,  bq.  of  Man- 
rills. 

90.  At  Mayfleid.  noM*  the  Orange  T^  ae«4  C4 
years,  Mr  WUUam  Wangh. 

22.  At  Lauriston  Place,  William,  youngest  sod. 
and  on  the  20th  Inst  Agnes,  eldest  daaght«r  of 
Mr  Jamee  M 'Naught  merdkant 

28.  At  Duddingston.  Mr  William  Scott  of  tbe 
Bin  Chamber. 

24.  At  PeeUes,  Mr  Adam  Russell,  irunmoncvr. 

—  At  Makerstoun  Manse,  George,  only  sua  of 
the  Rev.  David  Hogarth. 

25.  AtCamis  Eskan,  Katherine,  faifteitdaa^ter 
of  James  Dennistoun.  Esq.  of  Colgrain. 

26.  At  Springfield,  L^th  Walk.  Mrs  AUnn 
OUver,aged  74,  relict  of  tbe  tatte  Mr  Nid  Sindnir. 
Edinburgh. 

Oct  1.  M  hit  house  OastMiffl.  Edtbhonh, 
John  Nichol.  mariner.  He  was  found  dead  in  his 
bed  in  the  morning.  A  narrative  of  the  life  and 
adventures  of  this  veteran  saUor  was  published  by 
Mr  Blackwood  sevenU  years  ago,  flrom  whkb  itnp- 
pean^  that  he  twice  dreumnavigated  tbe  ^lohi^ 
was  Uiree  times  in  China,  and  had  run  down  n 


than  once  the  whole  landboard  of  America,  fram 
Nootka  Sound  to  Cape  Horn.  He  was  also  in  the 
memorable  naval  engagement  fought  off  Oape  8t 
Vincent,  and  in  the  battle  of  the  Nile.  HewM 
born  in  the  parish  of  Cnrrie  in  1766.  and  consa- 
ouently  must  have  been  about  sciventy  when  fan 

8. '  At  Glasgow,  In  the  3l8t  year  of  his  ^c. 
John  Morrison  Duncan.  Esq.  printer  to  the  Uni- 
versity. 

LaUlp,  At  Bath,  Lord  Henrv  Seymour  Moot*. 
seoond  sen  of  the  late  MarqnlB  of  Drogheda. 

—  Mr  Birbeok.  secretary  of  the  state  of  lUlnola. 
America.  He  was  drowned  In  creesii^  a  sCrsaa 
inhlswayhome  firom  avidt  toJfr.  Owen  at  Bar- 
■Bony. 

•-At  Winchester,  Mr  George  Hairding.  agadlK 
years.  He  iurvtved  flv^  wives,  two  of  whom  ha 
mantod  after  he  was  100  yean  fifage. 

^  In  Portugal,  In  the  Centent  of  tbe  Nuns  of 
6t  Benito  d'Ave  Maria,  a  doDMitle,  aged  128  years. 
She  had  been  100  yew  in  the  larviee  of  tbe  aio- 
nastery. 

— On  Board  the  dlip  AMon,  on  his  return  iroai 
Bengal  to  his  native  country,  the  Hon.  John  Adha. 
He  had  resided  in  India  mote  than  go  years.  haviM 
filled  the  important  oflloe  of  flnnrmsr  flsniiial 
from  the  period  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings's  de- 
parture tq  Uie  arrival  irf  Lord  Amherst 

^  AtOambridge,  James  Gordon.  He  died  In  a 
haylonattheHoopHote^lnhlsOfithyear.  Hewns 


formeriy  an attorneyHif  some  eminence.  Hlpeon- 
vivial  talents,  his  wit  and  elMabee.  at  ono  Aro 
rendered  him  the  ddight  of  the  i       " 


Severe  disappointment  crossed  his  path,  destroyed 
the  repose  of  his  youth,  and  the  botHe  became 
unfortunately  hfts  fiital  mouroe. 
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rUITS  TO  TH£  BknAM,  BY  MSCAZA  AHUED  TUBEXP. 

TramslaUdfrom  the  Persian. 
Visit  Fouath* 


I  WAS  <mt  dftv  tktii^  in  mj  De- 
ttn  Khoiiehy  (public  room,)  sur- 
Toanded  hj  a  iramber  ^  Toung  laen, 
to  whom  I  dally  taugbt  pnyticy  after 
IIm  manntr  of  Abu  Alice  Emi  Senna, 
idien,  in  the  middle  of  an  inteRsUng 
diMimiMi  OB-  the  eAel  of  wwler-me- 
km  joioe  in  thecureof  paLnr^myset^ 
vanCy  Qhoolam  Itonij  enteted  thereom. 
Ghoobm  Reia  waa  a  simple  erea- 
tore,  willwnt  geile,  Imt  I  don't  knew 
how  h  happened  that  his  £aoe,  though 
anttctently  good«>hani#aMd>  always 
fecmcd  tt«|imd  to  annonnre  some- 
4hMig  dsMf^veable.  I  Inu^Kine-^ie 
oth^  sertanu  sent  him  to  ro^  with 
«veiy  aMssage  winch  they  beUeted 
would  irritate  or  annoy  me,  when  it 
waa  neesssary  that  aaeh  ehv^  foe  d^ 
ttveted,  and  that  there  thus  arose  in 
flsy  mind  some  associatien  betwcon  the 
irighc  of  liis  message-bearing  fiu^  (te 
•it  bore «  peculiar  cmpression  on  such 
oce^mj,  and  the  irritation  which 
•osnally  followed  his'  monotonous  de- 
Htery  of  the  matter  i^iich  had  been 
-put  into  lusa  at  thefnr^er  sideof  the 
wart,  Certain  it  is,  though  1  could 
not  say  that  Ghoolam  Resa  was  a  bad 
serrant,  or  that  he  was  disrespectAU, 


or  that  there  was  asydiing  natunHy 
ofibnsive  in  his  i^mearance,  still  his 
presence  was  paimbl  to  me^  and  I 
should  have  been  g^  at  any  timei, 
during  the  many  jears  he  remaiaed 
with  me,  to  have  found  him  guilty  of 


which  wmdd  have  justi- 
fied me  in  putting  his  feet  into  die 
noose  of  the  fullttk.* 

Such  being  the  state  of  my  ftefiagi 
lowaid  Oboolain  Rom,  and  such  my 
occupation  at  the  moment,  it  was  not 
without  more  emotion  tksa  I  can  ^pis»- 
ture  to  express,  that  I  heard  the  ^ow 
^-^dnk^clBldE of  hisiAm^ieeled 


tiippen  on  tbe^bridc-^payed  court,  ap- 
nroocfainff  die  door  of  the  spartncBt 
He  slowly  iiised  the  door-csrtalD, 
and  dmugh  i  eiyad  him  (aa  I  eonti« 
ntl^  mv  discourse)  with  a  lodk  of  as 
wmdi  bittsmesa  as  I  oaidd  eoramand, 
ho  stood  nmnoved,  With  his  hands 
Mded  h&htm  him,  resting  on  the  hik 
of  die>  IrhumjefT,  (eunred  dagger,) 
which  he  wore  in  Ms  waiel  shswl, 
waithig  with  composure  for  some  mo- 
ment, when  a  psiise  in  my  ktUac 
should  enable  mm,  without  int8»- 
mptiiig  me,  to  empty  hknself  of  his 
message,  and  retire.    Most  men,  in 


*  Ibe  felhtk  is  a  bean  to  which  the  feet  of  criminals  are  bound  by  a  noese  when 
Uiey  are  uadeigoing  the  punishment  of  the  hasttnsdOi 
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such  drcumitanoet^  would  ha?e  taken 
some  interest  in  what  they  heard,  and 
would  have  required  a  pause  of  consi- 
derable length,  to  enable  them  to  re- 
flect for  what  purpose  they  had  en- 
tered the  room ;  but,  had  Ghoolam  Re- 
za  stood  for  a  year  listening  to  the 
most  interestingdiscoursethaterer  was 
deliyered,  the  most  triflins  message 
would  at  any  one  moment  hafe  been 
as  near  his  lips  as  when  he  first  cross- 
ed Uie  thrediold.  I  called  for  a  Kal- 
leoon,  in  hopes  that  he  would  himself 
go  for  it,  but  he  called  to  anodier 
man  who  stood  without,  to  bring  it 
me,  and  seized  this  opportunity  to  in- 
form me,  that  a  person  was  waiting 
to  see  me.  I  ask»l  who  it  was.  He 
told  me  it  was  a  man.  I  requested  to 
be  informed  whether  it  was  a  gentle- 
man or  a  servant  He  said,  he  had  not 
asked  him  the  question.  At  this  time 
I  heard  some  one  conversing  with 
my  people  with  a  fVeedom  of  manner, 
and  loudness  of  voice,  which  indi- 
cated that  he  considered  himself  of 
some  consequence  amongst  servants, 
and  I  therefore  imagined  it  was  one  of 
the  higher  domestics  of  the  prime 
minister,  Hijee  Ibrahim,  or  of  Meena 
Sheffise,  and  concluding  that  I  might 

rrid  of  him  speedily,  I  desired  that 
might  be  uahered  in. 

He  entered  die  room  with  an  air  of 
great  fineedom,  and  in  a  lou4  voice  an- 
nounced to  me,  that  his  master  had 
sent  him  to  bring  me  immediately. 
The  young  men  were  all  present,  and 
I  felt  the  blood  mount  to  my  dieek 
with  an^,  at  finding  myself  so  un- 
•etemoniously  treated  before  them.  I 
commanded  myself,  however,  and  ask- 
ed, *'  Who  is  your  master?"—"  The 
Khan,"  replied  he.  "What  Khan?" 
demanded  I. — "  Do  you  not  know  the 
Khan?"  said  the  fellow,  with  a  look 
of  mingled  surprise  and  pity. — "  I 
know  a  score  of  Khans,"  said  I,  "  but 
cannot  say  whether  or  not  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  your  master,  till  you 
are  kind  enough  to  tell  me  Ids  name." 

By  this  time  the  young  men  had 
-begun  to  show  symptoms  of  mirth  at 
the  absurdity  <n  the  man's  manner, 
-and  though  I  was  allglowing,  I  thought 
it  best  to  join  them  in  a  h»rty  laug^ 
at  his  expense.  He  stood,  however,- 
half  grinning,  as  if  he  thought  he 
might  perhaps  have  said  something 
witty,  and  half  suspicious  that  he  was 
laughed  at,  till  the  young  ipen  b^;an 
in  a  body  to  question  him  abom  the 
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name  of  his  master ;  and  k  waa  dis- 
covered, after  a  long  aii<l  lunsy  cross- 
examination,  that  his  lord  waa  no 
other  than  the  Shah's  chief  eunndi* 
The  young  men  passed  some  jokes 
about  on  the  respectability  of  the  chief 
eunuch's  domestics,  and  ended  by  se- 
rious complainta,  and  even  abuse,  of 
the  master,  who  could  employ  suc^  a 
wild  beast  fhmi  the  jun^e  as  nis  mes- 
senger, so  that  I  was  forced  to  inter- 
fere. 

"  Whatever  the  messenger  may  be," 
sdd  I,  '*  or  whatever  may  be  the 
terms  of  the  me«age,  I  recommend  to 
you,  young  men,  never  to  quarrel 
with  it  when  it  comes  from  such  a 
quarter.  Theseeunuchshave  the  king's 
ear  at  all  times,  when  there  is  no  one 
by  to  contradict  their  statements. 
They  are,  in  fact,  a  portion  of  the 
king  s  private  society.  A  king,  when 
he  comes  into  public  as  ours  does,  to 
show  himself,  feels  that  he  is  all  tbe 
while  acting  a  part,  and  he  knows 
that  every  one  who  approaches  him  is, 
to  a  certain  extent,  doing  the  same  ; 
he  therefore  looks  for  a  hidden  mo- 
tive in  everything  that  is  said  to  him, 
and  holds  himself  on  his  guard  against 
receiving  any  impression  from  what  he 
hears,  until  it  has  been  corroborated* 
But  when  he  retires  into  his  under- 
oon,  he  returns  to  his  private  charac- 
ter and  existence.  He  is  surrounded 
by  olgecto  whidi  stand  in  the  same 
rdation  to  him  that  others  do  to  other 
men.  He  throws  off  his  restraint  of 
mind  with  his  restraint  of  manner, 
and  is  wiUing  to  believe  that  those 
who  approach  him  are  speaking  and 
acting  in  their  natural  characters;  he  is 
therefore  more  ready  to  receive  impres- 
sions, and  more  ready  to  act  upon 
them,  than  when  in  public  These 
eunuchs  are  eternally  with  him  in  the 
Haram,  and  have  an  habitual  influ- 
ence over  his  mind,  as  weU  directly, 
as  through  the  women.  He  knows 
that  they  are  entirely  dependent  upon 
him,  and,  like  everybody  else,  is  glad 
to  persuade  himself 'that  those  with 
whom  he  is  confidential,  are  sincere. 
In  short,  they  have  a  thousand  ad« 
vantages,  and  if  you  are  wise,  you  will 
avoid  all  wwds  with  the  chief  eunudi, 
or  ev&x  his  servanta,  fbr  the  prime 
minister  is  hardly  more  dangerous. 
These  gentry,  too,  have  so  much  of 
woman*  in  their  natures,  that  they 
cannot  forgive  even  Uie  appearance  o£ 
a  slight  of  any  kind.   They  are  as  ca- 


prieiom  m  jM*?  ^uid  as  TlndicdTe  as 
old  women. 

HsTing  givseH  my  pupils  diis  whole- 
some piece  of  sdyioe,  I  took  my  lesve 
•of  them  to  proceed  to  the  Hsnun.  The 
Khsn's  man  led  the  way  to  the  house 
of  the  Khan^  himself^  where  I  was 
thmst  into  a  private  apartment  to  wait 
fbr  Aurther  intelligence. 

On  looking  roond,  I  saw  a  nnmber 
of  comhs  anid  pincers  for  plucking 
hair^  and  small  mirrors  and  httle  hags 
of  shawl  stuff,  and  boxes  corered  with 
embossed  plates  of  silver,  and  anti- 
mony* bi^  and  bottles,  and  shawl 
wrist-bandsy  and  bits  of  gold  and  siU 
terlaoe,  and  ^Mmgles,  and  so  forth, 
lyinff  on  the  nicnes  of  the  small 
neaUy-esorpeled  room  into  whi<^  I 
had  been  shown.  I  could  not  im*- 
gine  how  all  these  indications  of  a  fe- 
male establishment  eoold  have  found 
their  way  into  the  habitation  of  the 
eunuch,  but  im2^;ined  they  might, 
perhaps,  belong  to  some  sister,  or  other 
ffamale  relation,  and  from  my  being 
shown  what  now  appeared  to  be  her 
room,  I  concluded,  that  this  female, 
whoever  she  might  be,  was  to  become 
my  patient. 

•  I  was  cslculating  whether  she  was 
likely  to  be  old  or  young,  when  I 
heard  slippers  in  the  stairs,  and  pre- 
sently entered  a  youns  person  in  male 
attire,  but  in  fkce  ana  even  in  figure 
much  more  resembling  a  woman. 
There  was  much  beau^  in  the  coun- 
tenance. The  figure,  if  not  good,  was 
yet  set  off  to  the  greatest  advantage  by 
a  magnificent  velvet  dress  in  the  6eor<- 
•gian  fashion,  trimmed  round  at  every 
seam  with  the  richest  lace.  The  lodm 
flailing  behind  the  ear  were  glossy 
black,  and  resembled  those  of  a  w»- 
"man  rather  than  of  a  man.  The  voiee 
was  feminine,  without  any  of  the 
husky  shrillness  common  in  the  vetoes 
of  eunudis ;  and  having  made  up  my 
mind  to  having  a  woman  for  my  pa^- 
tient,'I  could  hardly  persuade  myself 
that  I  was  not  in  the  presence  of  a  fe- 
male in  disguise. 

My  attention  was  somucheiwros^* 
ed  by  the  figure  before  me,  that  I  was, 
perhaps,  not  so  prompt  in  rising  as  I 
ot^t  to  have  been,  and  one  of  the 
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■enrants  thought  it  rsqfuislle  to  inti- 
mate to  me,  that  tl^^wrson  who  was 
then  advancing  was  Aga  Allee  Akber, 
the  Oeorgian  eunuch,  who  was  then 
in  the  highest  ftvourwith  Ms  Majee^ 
ty.  It  may  be  believed  that  I  rose 
somewhat  hurriedly  on  reeeiving  this 
intimation,  and  the  Aga,  who  seemed 
to  divine  what  had  caused  this  sudden 
exertion  to  get  on  my  legs,  appeared 
rather  to  be  gratified  by  that  circum- 
stance, than  annoyed  by  my  previous 
want  of  attention. 

When  the  Aga  had  seated  himself, 
I  took  my  place  directly  opposite  to 
him,  and  we  commenced  the  usual  in- 
terchange of  polite  inquiries.  When 
these  had  passed,  and  I  was  preparing 
to  break  tne  silence  which  ensued,  by 
some  comnliments  to  his  person,  he 
antic^tea  me,  and  begau  so  pretty  a 
speech  in  praise  of  my  skill,  that  I 
conceived  a  favourable  opinion  of  his 
intdlect.  In  return,  I  praised  his  per- 
son, and  showed  hini  that  I  was  not 
deficient  in  knowledge  of  the  neatest 
compliments  to  beauty  which  can  be 
found  in  the  poets.  He  afifi^cted  to 
diink  I  treated  him  as  a  woman,  in 
attaching  so  much  importance  to  his 
external  appearance;  out  I  was  not 
so  much  without  pcroeptioB  as  to  pecw 
mit  the  little  adjustment  of  his  curk^ 
with  which  this  remark  waa  accom- 
panied, to  escape  my  notice ;  and  I, 
accordingly,  became  more  and  more 
lavish  of  my  praises,  till  he  ceased  to 
oppose  them,  by  whidi  time  he  waa 
so  well  satisfied  with  me  and  with 
himself,  that  I  believe  there  were  few 
people  who  then  stood  higher  in  hia 
nvoor  than  I  did. 

It  is  curious  that  a  person  ao  much 
accustomed  to  be  complknented  on  his 
appearance  as  the  Aga  had  been, 
should  have  derived  so  mudi  satist- 
faction  from  anv  praises  which  I  could 
bestow,  but  I  have  observed,  that  a 
new  manner  of  lauding  bean^,  anda 
certain  address  in  empleying  it,  may 
be  made  to  have  as  good  an  eflfect  aa 
if  a  new  charm  were  discovered,  and 
to  this  I  attributed  the  satiafaction 
which  my  remarks  had  aflforded. 

We  were  smoking  our  first  kal- 
leeon,  and  these  refleotioAs  were  ] 


*  The  Persian  women  blacken  the  edges  of  their  eye-lids  with  a  preparation  of 
antimony,  which  is  kept  in  a  small  l«g,  or  in  a  bottle  of  china-ware.  The  effect  is 
good,  and  tlie  practice  recommended  to  ladies  with  dark  eyes,  who  are  deficient  in 
eye-lashes^ 
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iBf^  over  11^  nmMly  when,  wt  ooud  % 
eonridoabtt  ihiiflliiig  in  the  eovrt 
helovr.  It  wm  the  BOimd  of  many 
leet  approadrinR,  and  praoitlj  we 
hetrd  Mine  orcm  given  in  a  ahrill 
voicey  whieh  leemea  to  he  atraining- 
iteelf  to  awnme  something  of  manly 
hoanenen  and  strength.  A  cbitter  m 
alippers  on  the  stairs  announced  the 
approadi  of  some  one>  and  Aga  AUee 
Akber^  whispering  that  it  was  the 
diief  ennnchy  slowly  got  up  before 
that  personage  was  yet  visible.  I  fol- 
lowed his  example^  and  having  stood 
for  half  a  minute,  (during  whidi  time 
the  great  man  was  giving  some  di- 
lectioDs  on  the  stairs/)  he  at  last  en» 
tered,  and  advancmg  with,  a  measured 
step  of  assumed  dignitv  and  impop- 
tanoe>  took  his  seat  in  toe  very  comer 
of  lumour,  the  highest  spot  in  tiie 
room. 

He  was  a  slender  man,  of  rather  low 
stature,  with  thin  psle  cheeks  deeply 
vrrinfckd,  though  he  could  not  be  above 
dnrty*five  years  of  age.  His  nose  was 
high  and  aquiline,  and  his  eyes  dark, 
an^,  and  piercing,  with  so  contract- 
ed a  space  between  them  that  they  al*- 
moet  seemed  to  be  joined  under  the 
bridge  of  the  nooe,  and  cave  to  hia 
countenance  a  cunnixtt,  and  somewhat 
ainister  expression.  He  was  dressed 
•vddi  much  care,  but  without  display, 
and  his  long,  lean,  skinny  fingers  and 
ewrved  nails,  were  verv  sHghuy  djred 
with  liennah.  He  sDoke  sbwly,  with 
much  attention  to  tne  choice  of  his 
words ;  made  nainfiil  effiirts  to  ^ve 
manliness  to  the  tones  of  hii  voice, 
«nd  distorted  his  thin  lips  and  wi^ 
thered  beardless  cheeks,  in  his  en* 
fkavours  to  articulate  with  the  most 
pointed  accuracy  and  disttnotnesa. 
Jiia  manner  vras  studied  at  first,  and 
finrmal  and  pompous,  but  after  a  lew 
odnutea  he  entered  on  oonTersation 
vrith  much  liveliness  and  politeness, 
«nd  having  recounted  to  Aga  AUee 
Akber  some  occurrences  of  theharam, 
which  I  did  not  exactl;^  comprehend, 
he  turned  to  me  and  satd, 

**  We  have  not  met,  I  think,  since 
the  daT  on  which  you  rescued  the 
Armenun  gfarl  who  had  been  con- 
dsmnfd  You  did  a  neat  work  that 
day,  Meerza.  I  should,  myself,  have 
used  my  best  endeavours  to  save  the 
poor  girl,  had  not  the  evidence  of  her 
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mh  appeared  io  IbH,  ind  josi  know 
Uiat  it  would  be  difficult  for  ase  t» 
interest  myself,  under  andi  dream- 
stances,  in  behalf  of  an  Amenaa^ 
lest  I  mighc  be  suspected  of  an  tm- 
dne  leaning  towards  my  own  peo^c 
My  obje^  in  sending  for  you  now» 
Meersa,  is  to  consnlt  you  reigvd* 
ing  the  health  of  the  Aga  here,  i& 
whom  the  king  takea  a  great  inteneaty 
and  his  H^esty  has  ordered  that  I 
should  be  present  at  the  interview; 
and  report  to  him,  this  evening,  yov 

r'  lion  of  the  case.  His  migesty  baa 
greatest  anxiety  on  aoeount  ii  the 
Aga,  and  proanses  a  handaome  t»- 
irard  and  many  liivoinr%  if  you  succeed 
in  fully  re-establishing  his  constitu- 
tion before  his  Migesty  kavaa  Tehrsa 
for  the  camp.  I  am  much  ooeup' 
at  present,  and  shall  leave  you  to  c 
verse  with  your  patient.  Ishidl< 
back  presently  to  hear  the  Meerxn's 
decision,  and  you  will  not  leave  thin, 
Meena,  till  I  retnm." 

With  this  he  rose  and  departed ; 
but  not  content  with  the  injuBctioo 
he  had  laid  upon  me,  be  gaveinstmo* 
tkms  to  the  servanta  al  the  foot  of  tbe 
stairs,  which  made  me,  in  foot,  a  pri- 
aoner  till  he  should  find  laaure  to  re- 
lease me. 

When  the  chief  ennndi  was  foirly 
out  of  sieht,  we  spin  aeated  oiuv 
aelves,  and  being  rdievedftom  the  re- 
straint imposed  oy  the  presence  of  e 
superior,  we  drew  closer  together,  vridi 
looks  of  greater  familiarity.  -The  Ajppa 
called  in  a  more  determined  tone  for 
another  kalleoon,  and  we  eommeneede 
more  free  and  confidential  conv 


''  You  have  been  ailing,"  said  I  to 
^leAga.  <' God  fortnd  that  yon  dioQld 
continue  to  suffinr  from  any  indispo- 
sition which  it  may  be  in  the  power 
of  BMdidne  to  remove." 

"  Yea,"  replied  he;  "  I  have  kmg 
sttfiersd  firom  a  pain  in  my  heart ;  I 
have  become  a  mere  stidt."  Thenaei- 
sing  the  loose  part  of  his  sleeve  in  hia 
hand,  he  added,  "  You  see  how  thin 
my  arms  are ;  I  was  formeiiy  strong 
and  fat,  but  now  I  have  no  strength, 
no  appetite ;  I  cannot  eat  above  twice 
a-day— formerly,  I  used  lo  eat  four 
times;  my  sleep  is  broken — and,  if  I 
taste  water  melon,  or  most,*  or  butter- 
milki  or,  ip  shiNrt,  anything  coolings 


*  Most,  a  preparation  of  milk* 
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It  maket  dm  wone.  Wann  UiiiiflB 
agree  with  me  better.  Several  people 
nave  advised  me  to  drink  wine»  out  It 
ia  ainftilj  and  I  would  not  do  it.  I  do 
not  know  what  you  may  choose  to  oiv 
der.  But  I  shall  abide  bj  your  direc- 
tions^ whatever  they  may  be.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  nobody  dse  can  cure 
me.  In  short,  1  put  myself  entirely 
into  your  hsnds." 

I  felt  his  puke  in  both  wrists,  exa- 
.mined  his  tongue,  and  having  put  a 
few  questions  regarding  other  matters, 
I  pronounced  it  to  be  ^uite  necessary 
that  he  shouM  drink  wine. 

''  Howls  that  to  be  managed?"  said 
he;  'Mt  is  a  difficult  matter.  Is  it 
not  possible  to  oure  me  by  any  other 
-medicine  ?  You  know,  Meerza,  how 
people  talk.  They  vdll  say  a  thousand 
thingsu  Certainly  your  orders  must  be 
attended  to.  If  you  think  it  is  the 
only  medicine  that  can  be  of  use  to 
me,  of  course,  you  know,  it  becomes 
ii  matter  of  necessity.  What  can  I  do? 
Life  is  precious,  and  the  preservation 
jof  the  body  is  enjoined  in  the  book. 
'It  rests  entirely  vrith  you,  Meersa; 
.whatever  you  determine  must  be  rig^t 
Then  addressing  one  of  his  servants, 
he  said,  "  This  has  happened  unfoi^ 
tunately.  What  a  bad  thing  is  ill- 
ness 1  But  you  know  how  thin  I  have 
become :  tdl  the  Meeraa  how  thin  I 
am,  compared  with  what  I  was." 

The  servant  confirmed  more  than  his 
roaster  had  ventured  to  assert,  by  the 
mostsolemnassurances,  andevenoaths; 
andwhenhehad  finished,  the  Agatura- 


ad  tome,  and  demanded  what  I  ordsiH 
ed.  "  Whatever  you  order  shall  1^ 
dcme ;  no  one  will  venture  to  dilute 
its  pro]^ety.  You  can  just  say  what 
you  have  already  said,  when  the  chief 
eunudi  adcs  you  about  my  illness.  I 
shsU  mention  it  to  the  King.  I  am 
much  concerned  about  it;  but  what 
can  be  done  ?  The  choice  Is  not  in  my 
hands,  but  in  yours,  Meerza." — X  as- 
sured him  that  nothing  but  wine  could 
be  of  any  use  to  him,  and  that  when 
Uie  diiefeunuch  came,  I  should  satisfy 
him  of  the  necessity  of  administering 
^t  valuable  medicine. 

This  matter  having  been  arrai^^ 
very  much  to  our  mutual  satisfaction. 
We  discoursed  of  other  things.  I  gave 
him  some  account  of  my  travels,  and 
h^  in  return,  agreed  to  tell  me  his 
story.  There  is  nothing  more  agreo« 
able  than  to  hear  the  history  of  these 
people,  who  have  passed  from  hand  to 
nand  like  any  othor  saleable  commo- 
dity. Tliey  are  often  acquainted  with 
the  moat  private  actions,  and  even  fec^ 
iuff  s,  of  those  with  whom  they  have  li- 
ved. The^  are  mere  spectators,  little 
interested  in  what  is  occurring,  and 
ied  no  responsibility  for  the  ocmdnet 
or  diaractera  of  those  maaters  from 
whose  hands  they  have  passed.  I  was 
therefore  much  gratified  when  the  Aga 
agreed  to  tell  me  his  story,  and  I  preao- 
ea  him  to  proceed,  but  he  made  va- 
rioua  excuses ;  and  itwas  not  till  after 
I  had  been  acquainted  with  him  fw  a 
lonff  time,  that  I  was  able  to  prevail 
with  him  to  relate  to  me  what  follows* 


THS  STORY  OF  AOA  ALLBS  AKJBE.^ 


''I  WAS  bom  in  Kakhet  of  Georgia, 
and  my  father  wa%  I  believe,  a  beg^ 
sadeh  (gentleman).  I  remember  one 
day  being  sent  for  from  a  place  where 


I  was  playing  with  the  other  boys  of  the 
village,  and  finding*  strange  man  sit" 
ting  smoking  with  my  father  at  the  door 
of  uie  house.  My  mother  was  in  teani. 


*  The  story  of  Aga  Allee  Akber,  or  at  least  so  mudi  of  it  as  relates  to  the  pro- 
ceedings between  the  Afthar  and  Meekree  tribes,  is  historicsUy  correct.  About  two 
years  ago,  I  saw  a  gentleman  who  had  met  Boodah  Khan  himself  m  Persia,  from 
whom  he  received  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  blinded,  cofre- 
sponding,  in  almost  all  essential  partiealars,  with  the  narrative  of  Meersa  Ahmed. 

This  gentleman,  however,  suted,  that  Boodah  Khan  had  been  invited  to  Oroomeah, 
ostensibly,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the  families  of  the  chieA  more  intimately  by  fur- 
ther intermarriages.  This  may  be  true,  without  invalidating  the  aeearaey  of  the 
'  Meersa's  account  of  the  nia(ter ;  and  as  Aga  Allee  Akber  related  the  story  a  abort 
time  oaly  after  the  occurrence  of  the  fiiets  which  he  details,  and  as  he  had  no  partiddai^ 
personal  object  to  ooatead  for,  I  do  not  see  any  good  reason  why  we  should  not  cos- 
aider  hu  accoont  of  the  transactions  at  OrooBKab  and  Sow)  Bolak  as  credible aa  that 
^of  any  other  narrator,  whoevur  ha  migr  be. 
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and  tfaero  w»  tome  uoutuil  Imsde 
anioi^;8t  the  women.  When  I  eame  to 
where  they  were^  mv  fiither  sftid  to  the 
man,  ^  That  it  the  boy/  I  was  then 
allowed  to  return  to  pky.  At  nig^t, 
the  ttniM;er  came  agun,  and  my  fa« 
ther  and  he  disputed  a  long  time  about 
money^  and  at  last  the  stranger  gaye 
him  money,  and  he  counted  i^  and 
put  it  in  a  bag,  and  locked  it  up  m  his 
diest  Next  morning  when  I  got  up^ 
I  found  my  mother  in  great  mstress, 
and  my  fitther  scolding  and  abusing 
her ;  and  presently  the  strange  man 
came,  and  my  fitther  took  me  by  the 
hand  and  led  me  to  the  stranger,  who 
gare  me  sugar  to  eat.  We  then  went 
out  of  the  house,  and  my  fitther  toRl 
me  the  stranger  would  give  me  a  ride 
upon  his  horse,  and  he  mounted  and 
-  took  me  up  before  him,  and  rode  away. 

**  When  we  had  ridden  a  long  time  I 
was  tired,  and  cried,  and  wisbM  to  get 
back  to  my  mother;  but  the  man  told 
me  we  should  soon  reach  his  house, 
and  that  he  would  give  me  a  horse  for 
mysdf,  and  Aie  dothes,  and  ^enty  of 
sweetmeats ;  and  though  I  cried  to  get 
home  he  did  not  pay  any  attention  to 
what  I  said,  but  rode  on.  In  the  even- 
ing we  came  to  a  village,  and  in  the 
morning  we  again  mounted,  and  rode 
CD,  and  so  for  many  days^  till  we  came 
-toErivan. 

*'  We  remitoed  a  kmg  time  at  Eri- 
van,  andmanvpeople  came  to  the  man's 
house  to  lixk  at  me,  and  some  sent 
fin'  me  to  their  own  houses.  Bvery 
iMffning  I  was  dressed  out  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  shown  to  those  who 
wanted  to  buy  me,  but  none  of  them 
oould  agree  with  the  man  about  the 
price ;  some  said  I  was  too  young,  and 
some  that  I  was  too  dear,  and  some 
^t  I  did  not  understand  their  lan- 
guage. At  length,  there  came  one 
morning  a  man,  who  seemed  to  be  a 
stranger.  He  asked  for  wine,  and  they 
,got  it^  he  and  the  man  whohad  brought 
me,  and  they  drank  and  bargained 
about  me ;  and  after  much  dispute,  it 
was  agreed  that  I  should  be  sold  for  a 
gun  mounted  in  silver,  and  a  shawl 
and  a  horse.  These  things  were  de- 
livered, and  I  was  handed  over  to  him* 
who  had  bought  me.  That  night  I 
slept  at  hia  house,  and  next  morning 
we  set  out.  He  put  ine  on  a  mule 
which  carried  part  of  his  baggage,  and 
so  we  travellea  to  OroomeahT  where  I 
was  sent  into  the  Haram  of  Mahomed 


Kooly  Khan,  thedderor  the  Afshan 
of  Oroomeah,  whose  servant  I  found  I 
had  become. 

^  It  was  here  my  duty  to  attend  upon 
the  Khan's  women,  but  more  Dsrttca- 
Isrly  on  oue  of  his  sisters,  who,  not 
being  yet  married,  resided  -in  his  fo- 
mily.  She  was  most  kind  to  me ;  and, 
for  some  years,  I  was  very  happy,  tiH 
my  mistress,  on  one  occasion  when  re« 
turning  ftom  a  visit  to  some  firienda  at 
a  distance,  was  taken  prisoner  by  a 
party  of  Me^iee  Koord8,^(4io  had  long 
Deen  at  enmity  with  the  Afohars.  I 
was  inconsolable  for  the  loss,  and  when 
I  found  that  she  was  actually  married 
to  BoodaKhan,  the  chief  of  the  Koor^ 
I  wished  much  to  go  to  reside  widi  her. 
But  my  master  was  much  enraged  at 
^er  having  married  his  deadly  enemy, 
(for  there  was  blood  betweoi  the  la« 
milies,)  and  he  would  not  permit  me 
to  go  to  her,  but  ordered  me  to  attmd 
on  one  of  his  women,  a  Georgian  lilce 
mysdf,  who  was  then  high  in  his  la« 
vour. 

''  I  was  kindly  treated  by  my  coun* 
try- woman  for  some  years— too  kindly 
for  me  and  for  us  both.  Those  mbm 
were  envious  of  her  influence,  founcl 
means  to  pdson  the  Khan's  ear,  and 
exdte  in  his  mind  doubts  of  her  fide- 
lity. I  was  the  person  fixed  upon  to 
be  aocnsed  with  her,  and  though  my 
youth  alone  might  have  refbtMl  th» 
accusation,  a  plan  was  laid  wfaidi  suc- 
ceeded but  too  welL 

"  She  had  ever  been  kind  tome,  and 
I  loved  her,  and  for  her  sake  loved 
her  child.  He  was  continually  in  my 
arms,  and  often  when  at  night  h^ 
cried,  she  called  to  me  to  take  him, 
for  I  could  sometimes  soothe  him 
even  when  his  mother  failed.  When 
she  spoke  to  me,  it  was  always  in  our 
native  language,  and  she  often  spoke 
to  me  whoi  no  one  else  was  by.  From 
these  things  they  sought  to  diaw  some 
signs  of  guilt,  and  £at  was  easy,  for 
when  jealousy  is  once  awakened,  men 
seek  for  confirmation  to  justify  re- 
venge. They  told  the  Khan  that  I 
visited  his  wife  by  night,  and  that  if 
he  chose  to  watch  us  Uiat  evening, 
he  should  himsdf  be  witness  of  the 
intercourse.  He  did  watch,  and  saw 
me  go  to  her  bedside  without  having 
heard  her  call  to  me.  This  was 
enough— he  rushed  along  the  house- 
top to  where  she  lay,  I  heard  him 
coining,  thundering  execration^  aad 
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ied  for  feu  oihkn^  for  hit  anger  was 
terrible.  The  poor  girl  knew  not  what 
to  think— flhe  started  naked  to  her 
feet,  with  her  infant  in  her  arms — ^he 
tore  the  child  from  her,  and  stabbed 
her  to  the  heart  I  heard  her  last 
faint  scream,  but  I  knew  not  what  it 
was-^t  was  all  I  heard  of  her.  Next 
mcnning  I  saw  her  child  in  the  anna 
of  a  slave.  Her  name  was  never  again 
mentioned  in  mv  hearing  save  once— 
it  was  the  day  aner  her  murder,  when 
I  was  seized  and  mutilated,  and  made 
what  I  am  now. 

*'  But  I  have  lived  to  see  that  night's 
villainy  revenged.  There  is  not  one 
of  all  the  perpetrators  of  that  deed 
alive  but  one.  The  knife  and  cord 
have  done  their  work  with  all  but 
him — and  he  is  hourly  praving  for 
death,  but  it  keeps  far  fnmi  nis  dun« 
ffeon.  I  have  seen  much  in  that 
dwelling  that  I  dare  not  tell,  for  fear 
of  implicating  those  whom  veneeanoe 
has  not  yet  overtaken.  But  what  is 
all  that  to  me — I  have  suffered  my 
own  shame — ^from  which  of  them  have 
J  seen  kindness,  that  I  should  lament 
their  misfortunes?  which  of  them  wept 
Ibr  me,  that  I  should  wail  for  them  r 

The  Aga  paused  for  a  few  momenta 
to  recover  himself,  for  he  was  strong- 
ly a^ted,  and  I  was  astonished  to 
nnd  feelins  so  deep  under  an  exterior 
so  gay,  and  in  a  person  seemingly  oc- 
cupied with  nothing  but  his  appear- 
ance. Aftar  calliiu;  for  another  kal- 
leoon,  he  continued:— 

**  It  is  true  I  have  suffered;  but 
many  are  in  the  same  situation  with 
me,  without  the  same  comforts  or  con^ 
solation.  I  have  sometimes  torment- 
I  often  hate  the  world, 
curse^the  father  who  brou^t  this 
evil  upon  me — I  think  of  what  I  might 
have  been — I  envy  the  joys  of  others 
—I  feel  that  there  is  a  ^f  between 
me  and  other  men,  which  separates 
me  from  them  in  their  feelings  as  wdl 
as  in  ray  own — I  feel  that  even  those 
who  flatter  me,  despise  me  or  pity  me, 
and  many  who  court  my  favour  and 
protection,  have  in  their  hearts  a  con- 
tempt for  my  situation.  But  no  mat- 
ter. Perhaps  there  aremisfortunes  even 
n-eater  than  ours.  While  the  Shah 
uves  I  am  well,  and  should  I  lose  him  . 
I  shall  pitch  my  tent  near  his  grave, 
and  spend  the  remainder  of  my  life  in 
ieli£^ous  duties  at  his  tomb. 


**  Yoa  moat  esettse  me^  Meem^ 
for  tronblinff  yon  with  my  feelings» 
It  was  involuntary — ^I  sddom  dwell 
upon  them.  By  appearing  gay  ta 
others,  I  often  succeed  in  mudng  mjm 
self  what  I  began  by  seeming,  imd  to 
divert  my  own  thoughts  as  well  as 
yours  from  the  chanim  into  whidi  I 
unintentionally  led  them,  I  shall  go 
back  again  to  Oroomeah,  and  rdate  to 
you  some  adventures  in  whidi  I  waa 
myself  engaged. 

**  After  t&  night  which  I  motion- 
ed  to  you,  as  the  commencement  of 
my  misfortunes,  I  was  long  confined 
to  the  house,  and  for  some  time  it 
was  thought  that  I  was  dviiu;.  One 
day,  when  I  was  yet  in  beo,  I  waa 
much  astonished  to  hear  that  die 
Kha)^  intended  to  see  me  in  my  own 
room.  I  was  fearful  of  some  further 
violence,  but  I  bdieve  I  should  not 
have  been  much  distressed  to  have 
found  that  he  had  come  to  have  me  put 
to  death.  He  came,  however,  and  treat* 
ed  me  with  much  kindness,  and  or- 
dered many  arrangements  to  be  made 
for  my  comfort  When  he  was  g<me, 
I  madle  inquiries  of  a  negro  slave,  who 
sometimes  came  to  my  room,  from 
whom  I  found,  that,  in  oonse^enoe 
of  a  quarrel  between  his  prmdml 
wives,  the  Khan  had  discovered  tiie 
villainy  which  had  been  practised  by 
them  against  her  whom  he  had  mur- 
dered, and  against  me — ^that  he  had 
given  offence  to  the  Meekree  Eoords, 
and  that  he  had  some  idea  of  sending 
me  in  a  present  to  his  sister  as  a  peace« 
ofl^ng,  and  was  desirous  to  he  oa 
good  terms  with  me  before  I  went, 
that  I  might  not  make  known  his  im« 
quities. 

"  As  soon  as  I  was  able  to  go  about, 
he  treated  me  with  marked  attention, 
and  had  I  not  known  him  to  be  inca- 
pable of  such  a  feeling,  I  should  have 
believed,  that  having  discovered  hia 
error,  he  was  desirous  to  make  me 
some  amends. 

*^  About  this  time  several  messen- 
gers passed  between  him  and  Boodah 
Khan,  in  rapid  succession:  and  at 
last  (shortly  after  a  Koord  had  been 
di^fMitched  with  answers  to  his  chief,) 
horsemen  were  sent  out  in  every  di- 
rection, and  the  Khan  announced  his 
intention  to  set  out  next  day  on  a 
hunting  excursion.  He  directed  that 
I  {i^Liould  accompany  him,  and  ordered 
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hit  JEIowte>«  AbdoolUi  fie|r,  toghre 
me  A  Qjoifit  ^d  manageable  none. 

**  Tliia  sadden  detominatkm  occa-* 
nened  ooMiderable  confunon.  The 
^  mnles  were  at  pastnre  at  tome  dia- 
tanoe-^die  tenti  were  iu  die  etore- 
roorn^  and  many  of  their  cords  #ere 
missing  the  tent  pegs  had  been  burnt 
l^  the  Feroahest— the  racksaddka 
wanted  iie«dx»-4nany  of  the  horsea 
rsqnired  shoeing  some  of  the  ler- 
Tants  had  no  boots^  some  were  with- 
emt  overalls— many  had  pawned  their 
arms  at  the  wine  shops ;  it  was  there- 
Ibre  determined^  in  a  general  meeting 
of  the  domestics,  to  pot  the  Khan  from 
his  intention  ctf  setting  oat  the  next 


«^  l^e  Jillowdar  was  sdected  to 
make  the  attack,  and  he  approached 
his  master  with  an  air  of  confidence^ 
idnch  his  long  serrices  had  given  him 
aaortoftitle  to  assnme.  'What  do 
yoa  want  ?'ssid  the  Khan.  M  want 
a  neat  many  things/  said  AbdooUah. 
'  what  are  they  ?'  demanded  his  mas- 
ter. *  I  want/  replied  he,  '  black- 
smiths  to  shoe  the  horses  and  moles  ; 
I  want  dodi  to  make  nose-bsffs  for 
diem ;  I  want  cords  for  their  halterB ; 
I  want  heel-ropes ;  the  Feroshes  wsnt 
tent-cords  and  pegs.'—'  Why/  inters 
mpted  his  master,  '  do  yoa  not  set 
riioat  dieae  things  without  troabling 
me  f  What  are  yoa  good  for,  if  you 
most  come  to  pater  me  with  every- 
thing ?'— '  You  want  to  set  out  to- 
morrow morning,'  said  Abdoollah, 
<  Mid  Uiere  are  a  thousand  things  to 
4o,  bat  nobody  to  do  them.  AUee 
Ifahamed  is  gone  for  the  moles,  with 
ifl  die  multiteers  that  were  here — yoor 
peishkhidmuts^  are  gone  to  the  ba- 
laar  to  get  things  for  the  journey — 
the  Feroshes  are  looking  after  the 
carpets  and  the  tents,  and  I  must  eei 
everything  ready  bv  myielf— all  tne 
people  want  some  advance  of  wages 
the  Meerxas  have  gone  to  look  after 
their  own  preparations,  and  there  is  no 
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one  to  attend  to  us.'— ^'^Sverrdiii^  is 
diffieidty  to  you/  said  the  Uian,  an- 
grily ;  *  cannot  you  send  some  of  the 
boys  to  bring  theae  peo^  who  one 
wanted?'—'  I  may  aend  the  bora,' 
reioined  die  undaunted  Jilloww. 
'but  God  knows  in  what  infctnal 
places  they  may  be ;  and,  at  all  events;. 
It  will  be  night  before  diey  are  eoU 
kcted.' — *  At  what  time,  then,  m 
the  preparationa  for  the  journey  to  be 
made? — *  It  is  impossible  to  get 
awajr  in  the  morning;  but  towarda 
evening  I  shall  have  everjrthiog  ready 
to  start,  as  soon  as  you  choose.^'  Go 
about  it  then/  cried  the  Khan,  glad 
to  get  rid  of  him  tm  any  terms.  But 
Abdodllah  was  not  quite  done. — ^'WHl 
yoa  not  give  me  an  order  for  the 
amount  of  the  wages,'  said  he?*- 
*  How  much  do  they  want,'  demsnd- 
ed  the  Khan  ?'— '  It  will  be  aboot « 
hundred  tomana.  Yon  can  give  me  an 
order  for  that  sum,  and  I  shaU  make 
an  account  with  the  Meersa.' — *  Go/ 
said  the  Khan,  '  and  get  everything 
ready.  Yoa  shall  have  the  money  to- 
morrow morning ;  and  I  shaU  set  oot 
before  the  son  soes  down.' 

"The  JiUowdar  made  hisbow,and 
hastened  to  the  stable-yaid,  where  the 
whole  of  the  domesties  were  aasem- 
bled.  As  soon  as  he  was  peiorived, 
they  collected  round  him  ;  and  alter 
keq)ing  them  for  some  minutes  in  sna- 
pense,  ne  at  last  announced  that  the 
Khan  was  not  to  set  out  until '  to- 
morrow evening/  and  raisiiiK  fala 
voice,  added,  '  if  I  see  a  single  £ice 
smoogst  voo  here  before  to-morrow 
morning,  nis  father  shall  be  bunt,  fbr 
the  Khan  believes  you  all  to  have  beoi 
scattered  over  the  town  two  boors  ago. 
Now,  thereforei,  oflT  widi  you— ^nn*- 
vanish/ 

"  The  whole  party  scampered  off,  no- 
thing loath,  and  all  attempt  at  prepa- 
ration was  suspended  until  the  mor- 


row. 


'  I  have  often  thought  of  the  JiUow- 


*  A  Jillowdar  is  a  servant  who  has  cbsigs  of  horses,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  car. 
ly  the  saddle-doth  befisre  his  master*s  horse  in  towD%  and  to  nde  in  advance  upon 
the  road. 

f  A  Ferosh  is  a  snenial  servant,  who  sweeps  the  carpets  in  the  boose,  aad  pitches 
the  tents  in  the  field. 

I  PdshkhidniMt  is  a  servant  who  attends  at  meals,  brings  the  kaUeoon,  &c. ;  from 
fimk  ■■lwi()rs»  and  IsMcbmii— servite*  One  who  serves  in  the  presence  of  bis 
master. 
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dar^ft  tvficoi  on  thk  oocaium,  and  la* 
mented  over  theiniserably  dependent 
aitoation  oC  the  great— of  those  who 
Imagine  themselvet  to  be  absolute  and 
all-powerfuL  But  the  truth  is,  Meer« 
sa»  that  nobody  can  be  considered  in<- 
dcfendent  who  wants  any  assistance 
firmn  others;  and  therefore^  of  all  men, 
the  most  d^ndent  is  the  ffreat  man, 
who  wants  tne  assistance  of  hundreds 
—who  can,  in  fact,  do  nothing  for 
himsdf— who  is  alwajrs  ignorant  of 
what  is  going  on  in  his  own  houses 
and  whi&  he  fancies  he  is  directing 
and  commanding  everything  and 
everybody,  never,  by  an^  accident, 
gets  nis  own  wav  in  anythmg. 

*^  Next  day  the  Khan  made  many 
inqfolrieB  recpuding  the  progress  of  the 
preparations^  and  again  avowed  his  de« 
termination  to  set  out  before  sun-set. 
AbdooUah  Beg  prMnised  to  keep  his 
word,  and  to  acquaint  his  master  when 
everything  was  ready. 

''  In  the  evening,  when  the  Khan 
waa  sitting  down  to  eat,  it  was  inti- 
mated that  everything  was  packed  upi 
and  that  the  people  were  waiting  for 
orders  to  load.  I  was  astonished  at  this 
message,  for  I  knew  that  it  must  be 
fidse;  but  I  shortly  began  to  perceive 
the  meaning  of  it.  The  Khan  liked 
to  drink  as  well  as  to  eat,  and  this 
AbdooUah  well  knew.  He,  therefore, 
thought  he  might  safelv  profess  to 
bavekept  his  word  regarding  the  pre- 

S rations,  and  lay  whatever  further 
lay  might  occur  to  the  score  of  the 
Khan's  drunkennesa.  One  hour  pass« 
ed,  and  still  he  did  not  come  out ;  and 
then  another,  and  it  was  dark,  and  the 
Khan  was  drunks  But  the  Jillowdar, 
OB  Ids  own  responsibility,  (as  he  said) 
saiit  the  baggage  in  advance,  with  an 
cseort,'  and  everything  was  arranged 
te  a  atart  before  day-break  in  the 
morning. 

I  remember  I  slei»t  little,  for  there 
waa  a  oontinual  noise  of  mule  and 
cmmI  bdls,and  muleteers, and  others; 
and- 1  was  rather  rdlieved  than  dia« 
tufbed  by  the  summons  to  rise. 

l^^ien  I  got  up,  I  found  the  Khan 
already  drened,  and  aeated  on  a  small 
Idt  out-side  the  gate,  and  giving  very 
short  and  dissgreeableanawers  to  those 
of  his  domesncs  who  hsd  occasion  to 
addreaa  liim.  He  appeared  occupied 
with  his  own  thoughts,  and  allowed 
the  remaining  part  of  Uie  baggage  to 
move  off  without  proposing  to  mount. 
Ther?  remained^,  thmfore,  only  hia 
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mounted  servants,  who,  hcWag'their 
ihorses  in  a  group,  were  smoking  their 
disi  - .    -     - 


pipes  at  a  little  distance.  I  had^taken 
possession  of  the  horse  I  was  to  ride, 
and  had  mounted  him  immediatdv,  so 
that  we  were  all  waiting  for  the  Kmu. 
He  took  no  notice  of  an  intimation 
that  everything  had  been  sent  off; 
and  it  was  not  thought  prudent  to  re* 
}>eat  it.  He  continued  to  sit  for  some 
tiitae  in  deep  thought,  until,  as  if  sud- 
denly recollectinK  himself,  he  started 
to  his  feet,  called  for  his  horse,  uid 
mounted,  without  saying  another 
word.  The  servants  followed  his  ezi» 
ample,  and  we  set  out,  a  party  i^ 
about  fifty  persons. 

*'  AbdooUah  Beg,  mounted  on  a  large 
dun  horse,  which  he  usuaUy  rode,  led 
the  way— he  was  foUowed  by  two 
other  JiUowdars,  leading  the  Khan'a 
yedducks  (led-horses).  Then  came 
the  Khan ;  and  I  foUowed  dose  on  the 
flank  of  his  horse.  The  rest  of  the 
people  were  in  a  dense  body  behind. 
The  morning  was  dark  and  misty,  and 
we  had  some  difficulty  in  extricating 
oiirselves  from  amongst  the  endless 
gtrdens  whidi  surround  the  town. 
We  had  ridden  at  least  two  hours  be« 
fore  the  dav  dawned,  during  the  whole 
of  which  tmie  the  Khan  had  not  spo^  . 
ken  to  any  one ;  and  when  I  reflected 
on  what  I  had  observed,  and  on  some 
obscure  eiqpressions  which  I  had  heard 
drop  from  some  of  the  pecole,  and  ob« 
served  the  Khan's  tboughtfiilneas,  I 
be^  to  suspect  that  there  was  some* 
thmp;  more  than  a  hunting  excuraion 
in  view. 

''  *  You  are  deepy,  AUee  Akber/ 
said  he  at  length,  observing  that  I 
waa  nodding  in  my  saddle.  '  What 
wiU  you  do  if  you  are  out  to-morrow 
night  also  ?' — '  We  mav  perhaps,'  said 
I, '  have  something  to  xeop  us  awake.' 
— '  How  r  said  the  Khan  hurriedly  ; 
'  What  diould  we  have  to  keep  ua 
awake  ?'— '  I  hope  we  shaU  have  star- 
light,' said  I,  '  or  conversation,  or 
a  song,  or  something.'—'  Or  suppose,' 
said  he,  *  in  place  of  star-lkht,  wa 
should  inarch  by  the  light  of  Koord 
vUli^gea  burning ;  and  instead  of  con- 
versation or  a  song,  should  be  kept 
awake  by  the  bleating  of  their  flocks— » 
Would  that  be  bad  r'  At  the  same 
time  looking  over  hia  shoulder  to  see 
who  was  within  hearing. 

<'  At  this  signal,  the  whole  train  of 
domestics  vodferated  their  anproba- 
aon,  and  each  had  his  particular  term 
4Q 
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of  a^MMe  for  <he  Kootdt,  whttu  erne 
woald  have  ftna^ed,  fimm  their  «e» 
^eoimt,  to  have  been,  not  only  the  most 
^etestable^  bat  also  the  most  con* 
teim>tible  people  upon  earth. 
•  •The  ffloom  was  now  dispelled 
from  the  Knan's  brow ;  the  half-sleep- 
ing domestics  roused  themaeWes,  and 
f^r  fhe  remainder  of  the  march  the 
dders  amused  their  young  comrades 
with  accounts  of  the  Tanous  diup- 
nows  (forays)  they  had  made  in  tne 
Meenee  country,  each  giving  himself 
Ik  fUll  share  of  credit  for  the  success  of 
eadi  adventure ;  and  the  youn^  war- 
ffiors  gave  ^rent  to  their  high  spirit,  in 
tlureats  of  destruction  to  their  enemies, 
ind  in  terms  of  the  most  inefikble 
contempt* 

'  **  We  were  now  fkst  approachnig 
the  camp^  where  a  hige  body  of  people 
%as  collected,  and  several  parties  of 
Afthars,  headed  by  their  petty  diiefs, 
teme  out  to  wdcome  the  head  of  their 
tribe.  They  accompanied  us  to  the 
tents,  which  were  already  pitched  for 
ear  reception,  and  having  seen  us  fairly 
lodged,  thev  took  their  leave. 

**  After  having  breakfasted,  we  all 
retired  to  rest,  and  in  the  afternoon 
persons  were  sent  to  the  principal 
people  to  lequire  their  presence  at  the 
lent  of  the  Khan. 

''After  some  discussion,  it  wasdeter* 
mined  that  we  who  were  in  camp 
ahoiddmove  in  one  body  into  theMee* 
kree  country,  and  that  Ismad  Khan, 

^man  esteemed  in  the  tribe,)  with  a 
ty  of  hit  own  followers,  who  had 
pot  yet  joined,  should  make  a  detour 
to  the  westward,  and  having  alarmed 
the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the 
country,  should  retire  upon  his  own 
frontier,  without  attempting  anything 
^Off^er,— that  the  principal  dispos- 
Mt  force  of  the  Koords  having  thus 
hem  drawn  off  in  that  direction,  we 
4iould,  in  all  probability,  find  the  vil- 
la^ in  our  route  prepared  to  ofi^r  lit- 
^  rsslstaiice,  and  should  have  nothing 
to  fbnr  in  our  retreat,  even  should  we 
be  encumbered,  as  we  honed  to  be,  by 
large  flodu  and  a  heavy  Dooty. 
'  ''This  matterhating been  arranged, 
InuidKhan  received  orders  to  set  out 
immedlat^y  that  he  mi^t  enter  the 
Meekree  country  before  morning,  and 
a  was  determined  that  vre  shoiud  re- 
inain  on  our  ptesent  ground  until  the 


next  e>varing,  tiutt  ttt  emmf  ml^ 
have  time  to  coU«at  liii  fo««BS  « 
the  noint  threaimed  by  IsBtal 

'^  Nextday  anrangeneiila  wmpo 
for  moving,  and  thMgh  a  aavog  MSlj 
was  left  to  defend  the  camp,  I  duak 
the  bodyof  Afriiar  hone,  wlueh  w«b 
aelected  to  accompany  uft>  eould  not 
have  been  less  mn  a  thousand^  «id 
there  were  besides  about  two  hmidned 
horsemen  mounted  and  amed  bjr  die 
Khan  himself,  whom  he  catted  hitt 
Ghoobms.* 

"  Weleft  our  campalxMitdireehottm 
befbre  sunset,  and  about  am  hour  al^ 
ter  the  sun  had  ffone  down,  we  di^ 
mounted  by  the  Me  of  ftsHeam,  aaid 
otu:  evening  prayers,  and  ate  some- 
thing. We  then  mounted,  «iid 
riddeft  for  some  hours,  when.a 
who  had  been  sent  in  advanoe, 
ed  to  say  that  he  Mtw  Area  on  a  riaitig 
ground  at  no  great  distance,  and  firan 
their  number,  bdieved  that  it  was  aa 
extensive  encampment  of  Koords. 

"  This  was  an  unexpeetedeventy  for 
it  had  been  supposed  diat  thete  i»«ri 
no  encampments  between  us  and  the 
villages,  which  were  still  distant ;  end 
as  the  fioeks  would,  in  all  probability, 
be  lying  on  the  adjacent  hiUs,  it  would 
be  more  difficult  to  sweep  the  cam  try 
than  if  they  had  been  eoileetod  in  thi 
vinasee,  as  it  had  been  suppoaed  we 
should  have  found  them. 

''A  halt  was  called,  and  some  old 
hands  were  aent  out  to  ascertain-  dw 
nature  and  extent  of  the  encanapmeot, 
and  to  endeavour  to  disoover  when  the 
cattle  lay,  dut  no  time  might  be  lost 
in  seddng  for  them  after  the  attack 
was  made.  We  waited  in  impatkaiot 
and  anxiety  fbr  their  retuni,  and  soane 
of  the  principal  people  having  gather, 
ed  round  the  Khan,  the  mode  of  pto» 
seeding,  under  a  variety  of  posnble 
and  impossible  drcumstanoes,  was  de« 
bated,  ftefbre  anything  had  been  de- 
cided, aome  of  tne  scouts  returned, 
and  gratified  every  one  by  an  aaaau 
ranee  ttiat  the  oattle  and  sheep  were 
all  collected  Mnrnt  the  tents,  whidi 
were  twenty  in  number,  and  pitched 
m  BO  •mall  a  spoee,  that  they  might 
easily  be  surrounded.  That  the  Koords 
•eeaaed  to  have  had  no  inttmaaion  at 
the  noveuent  of  the  Afiduoa,  as  there 
was  no  appearanoe  of  a  watdi  or  v^i^ 
knoaofanykind. 


sohHerortiiebodywgaara.   The  weld  also  s%nlfles  a  slavA  ^ 


r  *f  Eimsf  flOB  now  mf^m^i  wm^  wt 
^qqU  already  b«ar  the  ckgi  bftfluAg 
when  ft  abot  wa«  fired  from  the  cMm 
Pietently  figures  were  leen  hanriedly 
petiuig  and  isDiMiBg  the  firep.  AlWr 
a  liltle^  the  vmoea  ef  the  Kooida  wev^ 
diafcinctW  heard,  aod  it  waa.  ohviooa 
thev  had  been  alanncd^  and  were  pve*> 
panng  either  to  retnaat  or  dfiiMEMlthWa* 
advea. 

'f  Feanng  thai  the  cattle  miflM  he 
driven  away^  and  everything  or  vahie 
ffecretedy  the  A&hars  ocndd  beifstrain* 
ed  BO  hmser,  and  the  whole  body  put- 
ting itaelt  in  motion,  the  greater  part 
waa  aoon  in  full  gallqp&r  the  Koevdr 
iah  camp^  each  taking  the  road  that 
auitcd  hun  best,  and  ail  ahoutingt  with 
|he  fUl  force  of  their  hinga,  andfiring 
their  jdeoea  and  their  pistole^  that  the 
fpemy  mi^t  he  sufficiently  intimida- 
ted before  they  came  in  contact  with 
|hem« 

,  **  I  remained  with  the  Khan  in  the 
rear  of  the  attacking  par^^  anda  oon- 
aideraUe  body  remained  with  us.  As 
the  Afidiars  approached  the  tenta,  they 
•were  xeceivea  by  a  smart  fire  from  ue 
Koords  which  checked  their  impetno- 
sitjy  And  the  fbremost  pnlledup  to  al* 
low  tiieir  companiona  to  join  them* 
When  a  considerable  body  bad  collect- 
pa,  thegr  commenced  a  rapid  fire, 
whidi  was  anawered  with  great  spirit 
by  the  Koords,  and  the  ground  be- 
Iween  the  parties  being  broken  and  in- 
tersected, the  hoTKmen  were  unable 
(o  charae  their  opponents.  TheKhacn 
seeing  nia  men  tnus  at  bay,  ordered  a 

Srty  round  to  attack  the  Koorda  in 
e  rear.  The  women  and  children 
.who  were  making  their  escape  with 
the  cattle,  finding  themselves  inter- 
cepted by  this  movement,  set  up  a 
dreadfU  cry,  and  ran  back  to  the  tents 
they  had  just  quitted.  Themen,aban- 
domng  thecontcst  they  had  been  main- 
tainiiM;,  hurried  to  the  assistance  of 
(heir  ftnulies  who  were  attacked,  and 
scattering  amongst  the  tents,  each  to 
seek  his  own,  were  no  longer  able  to 
offinr  an  effectual  resbtanoe.  Then  they 
ynn  all  mixed  np  together,  and  wo 
could  distinguish  nothing  but  the 
jiaahes  of  the  musketry.  A  wild  and 
tumultuous  cry  rose  from  the  midst  of 
thatdtf k  multitude, at  timea a scrnam 
of  distress  might  be  heard  above  the 
general  uproar,  and  occasionally  we 
could  aee  two  or  three  horsemen  dart- 
ing out  in  pursuit  of  some  one  who 
hM  escaped  ftom  the  mass  of  conf  u- 
don  which  roUcd  about  the  tents. 


'' By  dapesi  Ike  itoiaedinlnkhea^ 
and  Bowlhevobeaof  individmls  niriii 
he  heard*  but  still  the  shoots  of  flie 
victors  prevailed  over  the  waiUngof 
the  vanqulabed,  4ie  wounded,  and  the 
dying;  and,atiniervals,«loiid«r  diovs 
waa  raiaed  aa  aome  poor  inretch  was 
^bragged  from  the  dm  receasea  of  tlae 
tenta,  to  be  afiarBd  or  alaug^lsrad  aa 
might  auit.the  caprice  of  that  band  of 
plundevets. 

'' As  Oie  resiatanoe  of  the  Komds  da- 
minished,  the  desiio  of  our  men  for 
plunder  seemed  to  increaae;  and  when 
we  drew  near,  we  found  the  greater 
part  ooeupled  in  colleoting  the  catlle, 
or  dragginsr  out  of  the  tenta  the  pro- 
perty they  had  ibuod,  and  which  they 
were  desirous  to  examine  by  the  light 
of  the  fires.  I  dismounted,  and  went 
with  acme  of  the  Khan's  personal  ao^- 
vanta  to  look  fbr  plunder;  but»thone^ 
only  a  few  minutes  had  dapaed  aiaoe 
our  men  got  to  the  tents,  we  found 
every  one  of  them  oomj^etdy  rifled ; 
grain  and  flour  were  scattered  about  in 
the  search  for  money  which  it  waa  aniH 
posed  might  be  ooncealed  amongst 
diem,  and  eisen  the  dead  and  wouncM 
hod  been  stripped.  At  every  step^we 
stumbled  over  a  body,  or  were  warned 
by  the  grotfis  of  some  expiring  wretch 
that  we  were  approaching  him  or  her 
—for  men  and  women  had  suflfered 
alike  in  that  dark  indiscriminate  mas- 
sacre. Even  children  had  not  eaeaped : 
I  fbund  ayoung  girl  lying  near  a  ten^ 
and  as  at  first  I  could  see  no  marks  ot' 
videnoe  upon  her,  I  thought  she  might 

Eps  be  feigning,  in  the  hone  of  not 
mplested.  I  touched  ner,  and 
that  she  was  warm,  and  I  ob- 
aerved  her  more  narrowly,  but  I  oould 
not  discover  that  ahe  hreathod.  It  Oc- 
curred to  me  that  she  must  have 
swooned  from  fesr,  and  I  put  my  hand 
under  her  bead  to  raise  her,  but  my 
fingers  slipt  into  a  osfung  gash,  and 
grated  on  theedgesofthe  ImJieu  tkulJU 
I  wsa  horror-struck,  and  hastened 
back  to  my  horse  to  contemplate  from 
a  distance  the  scene  in  which  I  could 
no  longer  induce  myself  to  take  apart 
"  The  people  eontinued  to  search  for 
plunder  till  even  the  most  worthless 
thing!  had  been  picked  up.  A  sort  of 
coun^  was  theo  held,  when  it  wsa 
sgreed  that  the  cattle  should  be  sent 
off  under  a  sufficient  esoort*  with  some 
prisoners  who  had  been  taken,  and 
that  the  Khan,  with  the  main  body,  . 
should.pnrsue  his  eourso  toihc  yillagiBS 
as  had  originally  been  intended.    In 
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•boat  an  hmr,  the  eattk  tnd  prisdn- 
en  were  diqpatdied  towaids  our  campi 
«id  we  took  our  deptrtare  in  the  op« 
polite  direction. 

**  After  learing  die  deedated  eanm 
of  the  Xoords,  we  pursued  our  march 
through  an  open  country;  in  which  we 
percetTed  no  traces  of  habitation  or  in- 
hahitants ;  but  the  success  of  the  first 
assay  had  so  much  elevated  and  exci- 
ted the  Afshars,  that  we  were  kept 
•Awake  by  continual  recitals  of  the  part 
which  eadi  had  taken  in  the  fray^  and 
in  calcukting  the  probable  amount  of 
plunder  whicn  had  already  been^  taken, 
and  of  that  much  larger  portion  whidi 
we  had  not  yet  seen. 

''Just  as  day  dawned  we  entered  a 
narrow  ravine  of  mat  depth,  shaded 
on  both  sides  by  kwty  walnut  trees  and 
sycamores.  Tne  path  led  along  one 
side  midway  between  the  top  m  the 
bank  and  the  torrent,  which  was  Inrawl- 
ing  down  the  rocky  channel  at  its  base. 
The  morning  was  calm,  but  cool  and 
refiieshing — ^thousands  of  tulips,  and 
nardsBUses,  and  hyacinths,  and  the 
Imnerial  Lala  Sernegoon»  thickly  set 
in  tne  green  sward,  covered  the  ground, 
as  with  a  beautiAil  carpet  of  many  co- 
lours. The  ccmtinual  rcdline  ot  the 
stream  rose  on  the  ear,  like  the  voice 
of  a  mighty  multitude  far  off.  The 
clouds,  which  had  all  nu|ht  slept  in  the 
bosom  of  the  valley,  hcA  risen  to  meet 
the  dawn,  and  spreadii^  their  wings 
to  the  early  breese,  were  skimming 
over  the  tops  of  the  hills,  and  one  by 
one  growing  purple  in  the  light  of  the 
morning.  Tne  first  rays  of  the  sun 
had  ed0^  with  a  line  of  liquid  fire 
the  out&ne  of  the  eastern  hills,  and  the 
distant  mountains  behind  us  showed 
tiieir  peaks  still  covered  with  snow, 
sparkhng  high  above  a  mass  of  doud 
which  seemed  to  be  a  portion  of  the 
»ky. 

**  The  pcene  I  had  witnessed  in  the 
night,  with  a  long  gloomy  train  of 
thoughts  which  fbUowed  it,  passed 
away  like  a  dream  which  had  chan- 
ged, and  I  could  have  fanded  that  all 
around  me  was  but  a  more  delightfcd 
vinon,  which,  like  the  more  fearful, 
was  to  he  chased  hy  another;  or  to  be 
swept  away  like  the  douds  before  us, 
whenever  the  dawn  of  reality  should 
break  upon  me. 

''Though  I  had  long  been  imprison- 
ed within  the  walls  of  my  master's 
dwelling,  and  had  sufl^nrea  pain  and 
aoirow,  and  witnessed  vice  and  crime 
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raooj^  to  havedeftfle»ed  mybearty  and 
frosen  up  itkt  springs  of  every  tender 
fediiteinmybosom;yetlwasyoinifc 
and  tne  visions  of  my  own  ftirkma^ 
wfaidi  rase  to  my  mind,  andall  there- 
membrance  of  it  whidi  dwelt  with  m^ 
was  of  something  audi  as  this— the 
trees,  the  vines, theflowers,  thestresm, 
the  snowy  hills,  were  ^  in  both.  My 
heart  began  to  swdl  when  first  mt 
Ukeneas  appeared  -  before  me,  and 
though  I  had  litde  cause  to  rq;ret  tiie 
home  which  had  cast  me  firom  its  bo* 
som,  stQl  the  image  of  my  modier, 
ever  kind  and  full  of  love,  was  there, 
and  a  deep,  peihaps  a  diildish  sorrow, 
stole  upon  me. 

•*  I  was  young  when  T  entered  tiie 
Haram  of  the  Khan— young,  fkiend- 
less,  and  hopeless,  my  native  country 
was  fiu*  off ;  I  had  been  sold  hy  my  fiu> 
ther,  and  there  was  no  one  to  ofBsr  me 
protection.  My  whole  mind  was  diere* 
rore  bounded  by  the  walls  of  the  place 
in  which  I  lived.  All  m  v  hopes  and 
fears  were  confined  to  tne  pndse  or 
blame  I  might  reodve  fixnn  those 
whom  I  was  serving.  If  the  idea  of 
home  ever  came  into  my  mind,  it  was 
only  as  the  remembrance  of  a  place 
which  I  had  seen,  but  which  I  should 
never  see  again,  which  was  no  long;er 
anything  to  me,  with  which  I  had  tut 
more  anything  in  common,  a  place 
which  had  no  dalm  upon  me,  and  to 
which  I  was  bound  by  no  ties.  I  had 
recdved  kindness  from  the  women  in 
the  Haram ;  and  I  had  been  not  uii« 
happy  till  the  night  when  the  Khan 
committed  that  murder  whidi  led  to 
my  own  misfortune. 

**  My  only  feding  to  the  Khan  bad 
atall  times  been  fear— unmixed,  undi- 
luted fea^ — I  had  seen  him  always  ftar- 
ful,  sometimes  terrible.  He  seemed 
to  rule  the  destinies  of  all  whom  I  had 
known  for  years;  I  had  fisared  him 
too  much  to  dare  to  hate  him.  The 
iear  of  him  had  checked  even  my  in- 
wwd  thoughts,  and  the  only  feding 
his  deeds  ^  horror  moved  in  me  was 
fear. 

"But  when  I  left  the  house  and  mix- 
ed in  the  host  of  those  who  were  suo- 
cessfnl,  when  I  Mi  myself  one  of  diose 
who  were  using  power,  not  enduring 
it,  my  thoughts  began  to  range  more 
freely.  The  thought  of  home,  and 
the  wish  to  range  tree,  and  far  from 
the  force  which  I  could  not  hope  ever 
to  be  able  to  rend— ^e  oonsdousnesa 
that  I  was  not  by  nature  fitted  to  rise 
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;^MtH— that  a  wofQ  of  Tiolenoe  was  not 
«  world  for  me  to  thrive  in,  and  that 
I  could  not  hope  to  aee  ainr  other 
where  I  waa-^fint  awakenea  in  me 
^  idea  of  attempting  my  eacape. 

'^  I  fled  the  thonc^t  when  first  it 
came;  hut  anin  and  again  it  rose 
within  me,  and  made  my  heart  flut* 
ter  as  it  poored  into  my  mind,  filling 
it  alL  I  strove  to  keq^  it  down,  but 
It  gnned  upon  me;  and  then  the 
crimes  I  had  witnessed,  theinraries 
J  had  snflfered,  the  slavery  to  which  I 
was  aiil^}ected,  came  to  my  aid,  justi- 
fied my  thou^its,  and  fixed  my  par* 
pose. 

''My  fear  became  less  as  my  hatred 
grew.  The  possibility  that  I  coold 
take  the  life  of  any  man,  had  never 
come  into  my  mmd,  but  now  I  had 
•een  men  wiuumt  power,  and  menials 
■Jike  myself  spilling  the  life-blood  of 
men  with  scarce  an  efRrrU  Mj  pistol 
was  in  my  girdle,  and  when  I  raised  my 
headandsaw  beforemehkn  whom  I  had 
all  my  life  looked  n«m  with  so  much 
awe  and  dread,  I  felt  that  his  life  was 
even  then  in  my  hands,  and  that  at  any 
instant  I  oould  annihilate  the  whole 
fiibiie  of  his  power.  My  head  ^;rew 
giddy  with  agitation,  and  a  sing^ 
Vkgrf  word,  a  lode  of  scorn,  would  at 
4hat  moment  have  made  me — I  know 
not  what— but  something  else  than 
what  I  am.  But,  as  a  mountain- 
•tream  which  rune  a  dearand  slender 
jrill,  when  storms  are  raging  at  ita 
aonrce  cornea  tumbling  down  a  trou- 
bled torrent,  covering  alLtraces  of  its 
natuial  bed,  then  passes  by,  and  is 
Mpsin  the  same  smsU,  tiny  brook ;  so 
these  bold  thoughts  of  mine,  excited 
lor  a  moment,  passed  away,  and  left 
me  to  mysdf  to  be  what  I  nad  been. 

"  Wmle  I  was  thus  occupied,  we 
weredimlnngalowly  ther^;uiara8oent 
whidi  led  us  throus^  the  ravine  over 
the  range  of  hills  which  we  must  pass ; 
but  the  valley  had  quite  dialled  from 
what  it  was  when  we  first  entered  it. 
There  was  no  water  here,  for  we  hsd 
risen  above  the  springs  whidi  fed  the 
torrent.  There  was  no  longer  any 
verdure,  not  a  tree  nor  a  bush.  Allwas 
browniock  and  arid  day.  Thedouds 
were  gone,  the  sun  had  risen  high,— 
the  air  had  lest  its  fis^rance  and  its 
fireshness,  and  the  weaned  horses,  in 
a  long  scattered  train,  were  winding 
^  the  hill  with  listless  steps,  or  toil- 
iiig  up  some  more  abr^  aso^  stop- 


ping at  thnes  to  Imatlie,  and  kkk  the 
gad^fliea  from  their  flanks.  Themea* 
sured  tinkling  of  the  caincl-bdls,tiid 
the  loud  T^KMoing  of  the  ntnletoers, 
came  up  the  hul  nom  the  deep  shady 
£^  bdow.  The  horsemen  nodded 
on  their  saddles,  and  not  a  voice  waa 
raised  amongst  us  till  those  who  were 
in  fhmt  called  out, '  The  viUage  isin 
sight.' 

"  The  winrd  was  passed  akmg  the 
broken  line.  The  very  hOTSes  seemed 
to  know  that  somethiuK  interesting 
was  in  prospect.  .  The  sleepers  raised 
their  heads  to  ask  what  had  occurred^ 
then  pushed  towards  the  front  As 
our  men  cdlected  at  the  summit  of 
the  psss,  each  made  aome  remark  on 
the  vilhui;e  which  lay  in  the  valley  be- 
low, and,  from  the  height  at  whidi  we 
stood,  seemed  scarcdy  larger  than  a 
single  dwdling. 

'' When  those  1^  had  ftDenbeldnd 
joined  us  Main,  we  commenced  the 
descent,  and  as  soon  as  we  were  disco- 
vered from  the  village,  several  shots 
were  fired  towards  us»  and  there  was 
much  running  to  and  fro,  and  some 
who  were  outmde  the  waUs  retreated 
through  the  gateway,  and  many  who 
were  on  the  ramparts  either  hid  them<- 
sdves  behind  tne  parapet,  or  went 
down  into  the  body  of  the  place. 
Herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep 
which  had  been  grazing  in  the  via- 
ni^,  were  hurrieoiy  driven  in,  and 
we  could  hear  a  drum  beating  the 
alarm. 

**  Our  menpushed  down  the  hill  aa 
rapidly  as  they  could,  and  when  we 
came  to  the  level  ground,  about  five, 
hundred  yards  from  ^e  village,  we 
were  received  by  a  general  discharge  of 
firdocks  from  the  walls,  which  was 
returned  by  our  peode  without  the 
slightest  efect,  I  brieve,  on  either, 
side.  Some  of  the  boldest  of  our 
party  now  rode  their  horses  doser  to 
the  place,  and  after  once  or  twice  ^d- 
loping  them  up  and  down,  and  finng 
toeir  pieces,  they  returned  to  the  main 
body  much  satiaied  widi  the  exploit. 
Otl^rs  followed  their  example,  and 
went  even  doser  to  the  walls,  whed« 
ing  their  horses  and  gallov^g  them 
abouty.and  calling  to  the  kooras  to 
send  out  some  of  their  jewans, 
(youths,)  that  they  might  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  their  tbroata  cut. 

**  After  this  manner  many  taunts 
were  interchanged,  tiU  at  length  -the 
gates  opened,  imd,  amidst  budchcera 
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Ibrth  Into  tlia  pUiii>  •nd.  ehaaed  wax 
gftfoonading  bmen  tlnott  to  th«r 
emu  Une,  Vam  ntired  «a4er  proieo« 
tfoB  4>f  the  walln,  whence  ihey  woe 
^giin  kmdly  dieered  by  their  mends. 

''  After  WNne  deky«  duruiR  which  the 
IgMfdB  wope  ringing  their  honet,  and 
performing  many  feats  of  horsemani* 
ship  whioh'esfeQited  proses  even  finom 
oiirpeeple>  and  afWr  much  bluster- 
ing and  confusion,  a  body  of  about 
ftfty  picked  men  of  the  iiidiars  ad* 
yanced  about  an  hundred  yards  in 
firont  of  the  teep,  ^brigade,)  and  took 
m  their  groungl  directly  fronting  the 
Koordish  horsemen.  They  kept  up 
an  irregular  fire  for  some  time,  which 
was  returned  by  their  opponents,  and 
Ae  fifty  men  gradually  grew  to  about 
two  hundred,  as  some  A  those  who 
had  remained  With  the  main  body 
summoned  courage  encMigh  to  figure 
in  the  advance. 

"  Several  single  horsemen  advaneed 
from  either  side  into  the  space  between, 
^ad  one  or  two  sldrmidies  with  indin* 
duals  tock  place,  whldi  ended  in  no<* 
thing.  At  length  a  Koord  rode  so  close 
up  to  the  Aishan  as  to  be  able  to  make 
hunaelf  heard,  and  challenged  any  Af« 
ahar  in  thearmy  tomeet  him  on  thefdair* 
A  young  man,  a  rdation  of  Mamwned 
Kooly  Khan,  desirous  to  distinguish 
himrrlt  started  fifom  the  ranks,  and 
vode  full  career  at  his  antagonist,  sha* 
Idng  his  spear  over  his  head  and  shon^ 
ing  with  all  his  farce.  The  Koord  re- 
treated for  a  little  way,  and  when  the 
young  roan  wasapproadiinghim  at  full 
speed,  dexterously  turned  his  horse 
m^idlv  round  in  a  sbmU  circle,  and 
gamed  the  advantage  of  being  the  purw 
auer  instoad  of  tae  pursued.  Ilie 
young  Khan  tried  toovoidhim,  but  in 
attempting  to  turn  his  horse  he  chedE* 
ed  his  sBM^  and  allowed  the  Koord  to 
dose.  We  saw  the  young  man  drop 
his  near  and  draw  his  sword,  but  a 
doua  of  dust  covered  both  the  combat* 
aalsat  that  instant,  and  we  could  see 
no  move  of  them.  Three  or  four  of 
our  men  ptidied  out  to  support  their 
yonnff  master;  but  thej  had  scsroely 
pnt  uemselves  in  metxm  wh^n  tbe 
honeof  the  young  Khan  emerged  fioom 
Ibe  cloud  of  dust  without  his  rider, 
and  with  hia  bridle  broken  came  pran- 
cing and  neighing  towards  our  line. 
The  Afshars  saised  a  cry  of  lamenta* 
tiottfWhiidi  waaansweredby  loudshouu 


the  ITossftii  Miw 
vanoed  finom  bodi  aides,  and 
twenty  sDmbatanIa  o£  each  tribe  iBOVed 
to  engage ;  but  the  ancoess  of  thd  ftr<t 
caeounter  hademboldmedthe  Koospfc 
and  dispirited  the  Afidiars.  Ther^M 
not  even  stand  the  aswuU  of  Ae 
enemy,  but  retreated  in  ooBlusion  t^ 
their  cemradea.  Hie  whAe  bodf  aT 
the  Koords,  exottad  by  theanoooas  «r 
their  psrty,  ohmed  the  advance  of 
the  Atshars  snd  nrove  them  bnelB  M 
themainbodyintumuknonsieiilbsly 
Nothing  oottld  withstand  the  mad  law 
petaosi^  of  their  attack— die  Abitmm 
gave  way  in  every  dire^ien,  apd  woe 
slaughtered  unresisting  by  the  Koords 
The  Khan  made  an  attempt  widi  hia 
Ghoolsms  whom  he  had  kept  as  a  to^ 
serve  to  check  their  progress,  hut  these 
were  already  hesilsting  whetiicr  ta 
support  him  or  to  fij^-^-the  nMOMat 
mhiMk  they  might  have  been  of  «aa 
was  lost,  the  attempt  fiuled,  and  the 
flight  became  generaL 

^  The  viUa^  poured  out  ka  whola 
anaed  population  upon  u%  and  a  asiuwg 
party  having  occupied  the  «o«d  b? 
which  we  had  come,eifeetuaity««toflr 
our  retreat.  The  army  spread  af«r  the 
•ountry,  each  individaal  seeking  hia 
own  safetyw^^ur  baggsgsandlbDowuiu 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and 
then  was  not  anywhere  to  be  seen  a 
par^  of  Afdiars  who  seemed  to  h«fe 
slackened  their  pace,  or  to  ha^e  anf 
idea  of  rallying  roimd  their  cUaf,  er 
attempting  again  to  fiice  the  enemy^^ 
all  were  exclusively  occupied  in  dying 
from  the  danger,  and  even  when  the 
Koords  had  pulled  up,  the  Shan's  en- 
deavours to  chedc  his  dying  troops 
were  equally  inefiectual.  A&wwere 
awed  1^  his  presence  and  remained 
with  him ;  but  on  the  first  akrm  tlMt 
the  Koords  were  coming,  they  broke 
away  without  waiting  to  ascertain 
whetheritwastrueorfklse.  AH  tiiis 
time  we  wero  flying  farther  and  ftrdisr 
into  the  Koordish  tenitoiy,  snd  thebest 
that  could  be  hoped  was,  that  aa  even- 
ing was  near,  the  aealtered  troops 
might  gradually  draw  tegetlier,  or  sne^ 
oeed  in  e£^ting  their  eseape  by  seme 
mountain  pstha  to  their  own  country. 
TheKhan  was  desirous  to  ooileet  such  a 
body  of  men  as  wouldenahle  him  to  pro- 
tect the  rear  of  the  A&bsis  on  tbehr  re- 
treat, should  they  be  pnrsoed ;  and,  by 
unwearted^exortien,  about  one  hnndrei 
men  were  brought  together  about  sun- 
set, bvthearii^  some  d»oto  fired  at  ne 


9KM  diMDdd  lit  ihak  itMT,  tiie¥  itfdw 
agttia  MiMd  with  a  psnic  and  they  all 
£cL  The  Kbaii^  finding  himself  agiiii 
Ahboet  alone,  heg;an  to  think  of  hia 
*ini  safiity^  and  ofeie  of  hia  servants 
having  offered  to  conduct  him  hy  mt* 
freqnented  paths,  whidi  would  not  be 
tneumberea  by  his  flying  tribe,  he 
came  to  the  resolution  of  pursuing  his 
route  to  the  most  aeeessible  point  of 
hiaowneoimtiy.  To  get  into  this  rosd> 
it  was  necessary  to  strike  still  farther 
into  the  Meekree  possessioiis,  and  Jost 
as  it  grew  dark,  we  abandoned  the 
•TOT  to  its  fate,  and  ourselves  to  the 
guioance  of  die  man  who  had  engaged 
to  put  us. on  the  road.  We  reached 
this  ^t  where  we  expected  to  find  it 
—we  wandered  a  long  time  looking  for 
it-^peraoDS  were  sent  out  in  evca7  di» 
reetKm  to  seek  for  it«--the  gmde  insist* 
•d  that  we  could  not  be  many  yards 
from  it;  but  hours  of  seardi  were 
Ihittless,  and  we  were  forced  to  content 
Oursdves  with  moving  in  a  Une  which 
wo  bdieved  to  be  parallel  to  its  diree* 
tioiu  We  got  entangled  in  ravines, 
mad  imtmmBt  bushes  and  rocks  and 
Hottest  and  were  at  last  glad  to  dis^ 
iMmnt  near  some  water,  to  wiiich  we 
were  guided  by  the  croi^ii^  of  frogs, 
and  to  all«w  our  horses  to  feed  mitil 
moraingfonthegrasswhichgrewnearit. 
'  ^'  We  were  now  only  about  a  doaen 
pcraons,  and  wearied  as  we  all  were,  I 
Mieve  that  not  one  of  us  closed  an 
tf9  during  the  sevend  hours  we  re- 
winfil  at  this  spring.  Few  woidi 
mate  spoken,  and  1  did  not  hear  the 
Khan  even  open  his  lips.  He  gave  his 
home  into  the  hand  of  AbdeoUah  Beg 
whiiu  he  alighted,  and  moving  to  a 
fow  pates  distant  iron  where  the  ser« 
vanta  were  collocted,  he  threw  him« 
self  OB  the  grass.  No  one  ventured  to 
snnktohim.  One  man  carried  him  a 
lipe  iki^rmk  times  during  the  nig^;  he 
lo6k  it,  smoked  it,  and  returned  it 
wkbont  saying  a  word— another  ofibr« 
ad  him  bread,  he  put  it  aside  with 
hia  hand  and  said  nothing.  At  length 
we  eould  see  some  lig^t  fai  the  east, 
and  presently  rose  the  morning  star. 
Then  the  true  dawp  of  the  morning 
hmikfi,  and  we  roounted*  We  seardw 
ed  for  the  road,  but  still  we  could 
diatover  no  traoe  of  it,  and  onlv  when 
it  was  broad  dayttsht  did  we  dissover 
tiiat  we  had  wandered  fkr  foom  our 
oooTK^  and  that  we  had  to  cross  a  tract 
of  mgged  country  before  we  could 
Ji^pe  to  find  any  accessible  paM,  by 
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whi<ai  w6  could  crois  thd  ifcngr  a£ 
mountains  diat  lay  between  us  and  our 
homes.  We  set  out  to  make  our  way 
as  well  as  we  night,  and  aftnr  some 
hours  of  fotigue  and  harassing  exer* 
tion,  we  at  length  found  omdves  on 
a  good  road,  which  AbdooUah  Beg  n^ 
mcmbered  to  have  traveUed.  Wefol^i 
lowed  it  for  some  time  at  a  moderate 
pace,  for  our  hones  were  mwAk  ex« 
hausted,  and  being  on  a  foir  track,^with 
our  hcmies'  heads  homewards,  we  were 
not  without  some  feelings  of  satisfoa- 
tion,  in  spite  of  all  we  had  endured. 
"Formyown  part,  I  was  scarodysor^ 
rj  for  what  had  happened,  And  f<M^ng 
that  if  I  did  foil  into  the  hands  ef  the 
Koords,  it  would  be  but  a  change  of 
masters,  probably  for  the  better,  I  hafl 
none  of  that  pcunAil  anxiety,  or  re^ 
morse,  or  fear  of  future  evil,  whidi 
dosed  the  lips,  and  kept  undooed  th« 
eyes,  of  all  around  me.  As  soon,  thereb 
fore,  as  we  were  ftirly  on  the  road^ 
my  mind  was  at  easoi  and  I  becarat 
drowsy,  and'nodded  along,  to  the  imf' 
minent  peril  of  my  neck.  Hiose  wh# 
have  not  known  wlmt  it  is  to  sbruggte 
vdth  overpowering  sleep  on  hoiwebade^ 
can  have  no  conception  of  the  menlai 
agony  and  bodily  torture  whidi  i$ 
sometimes  endured  in  this  situatioK 
Your  head  is  ever  within  a  .span  of 
some  post  or  pillar,  every  nod  prroipik 
tatss  you  into  some  dark  and  fathom^ 
less  abyss.  There  is  a  hand  <^  htA 
upon  vour  dieot,  and  if  your  horse 
Stumbles,  you  wake  amidst  undBfioed 
perceptions  of  some  awful  dccurrenoe, 
more  appalling  than  the  most  tormU 
dable  or  real  horrors.  After  pasdoR 
aome  time  in  this  state  of  distress  and 
8u£Ebring,  I  was  rdieved  by  actually 
tumbling  off  my  horse,  and  that  witb* 
out  sustsining  any  injury  beyond  the 
shock  which  my  mind  vtesiyed,  and 
which  extorted  nom  mea  scream  loud 
enough  to  attract  the  altentionof  ever^ 
one.  I  was,  however,  oompletdyaww* 
kened,  and  rode  on  gaily  to  the  head 
oftheparty. 

•  '' We  now  came  to  where  the  road 
divided  into  twotomdics,  and  it  waa 
necessary  to  decide  which  of  the  two 
was  to  be  adopSed^  The  one  was  tfw 
more  direct,  the  morerugged,  and  tho 
more  likely  to  throw  us  into  ^bie  way 
of  the  Meekree  Koords,  who  were  pasii 
tnring  thdr  flocks  in  that  ranse»  The 
other  had  the  advantage  of  being 
smoother  and  more  smfo,  but  tkra  it 
wasjaochlonger^    A  tt^Kng  dfcum** 
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•tmee  decided  tiie  matter.  Oneoftbe 
•errants  had  taken  the  diorter  road, 
not  peroei?iiig  that  diere  was  anodier, 
and  those  who  came  up  after  him  oon« 
dttding  thathe  waadoing  right,  fdlow- 
ed  hie  example.  The  Khan,  who  had 
eome  to  no  decision,  struck  into  the 
aune  path,  and  we  were  again  on  oar 
way  homewarda. 

''  As  we  got  amongst  the  hills,  the 
inn  hecsme  intensely  hot ;  allaronnd 
was  cahn,  breathless,  snltry  stillness 
— erery  stone  sparkled,  and  even  the 
banks  of  brown  dayglistened  with  la« 
minoas  particles.  The  waving  stream 
ofheatedyapoorrisingfirom  thegroand 
was  visible  to  the  eye,  and  not  a  living 
tiling  ooold  be  seen  save  three  or  fimr 
dark  vnltares,  whose  broad  shadows 
passed  and  repassed  over  ns,  as  they 
sailed  round  and  round  their  wide 
circles  in  Uie  heavens,  in  an  atmosphere 
too  danling  to  be  looked  upon.  The 
Jiorses  hung  their  heads  almost  to  the 
ground,  and  crawled  along,  the  riders 
were  too  much  overcome  with  the  heat 
to  press  them  to  a  brisker  pace,  and 
too  indolent  and  weary  to  hold  much 
communication.  We  were  moving 
along  in  this  plight,  with  our  caps 
{lulkd  ahnost  over  our  eyes  to  d^iend 
tiiem  fVom  the  sun,  when  vre  were 
roused  by  a  loud  shout  at  some  little 
disluioe  on  the  right,  and  presentlr 
we  heard  die  report  of  a  gun  or  pistoL 
It  rolled  among  the  rocks  like  distant 
thunder,  and  wh^  we  turned  to  the 
ipot  firom  which  both  seemed  to  have 
proeeeded,  we  saw  nothing  but  a  small 
doud  of  smoke,  which  was  home  away 
isk  a  little  dense  body  by  the  light 
breeae,  and  mi^t  have  seemed  to  be  a 
thins;  of  life  rising  and  winging  its  way 
genUy  to  the  blue  sky.  The  Khan 
turned  half  round  upon  his  saddle  and 
looked  towards  his  followers,  who  were 
coming  up  at  a  brisk  pace>  having  been 
roused  by  die  shot  from  the  state  of 
lethargic  oppression  into  which  the 
heat  had  tmown  them. 

''' Did  you  hesr  that  shot  ?' said  the 
Khan  to  AbdooUah  Beg,  his  Jillow« 
dar,  who  was  the  first  to  join  him. 

** '  Yes,'  said  die  JiUowdar,  '  and 
we  shall  hear  more  before  this  sun 
sets.'— ^  Had  thev  been  numeroua,' 
and  die  Khan,  '  tiiev  would  not  have 
given  us  diis  intimation  of  their  being 
near.'—'  It  was  but  a  signal,'  relied 
the  domestie;  '  there  is  one  of  them 
bdiind  every  stone  or  bush  on  the 
hlU.'^<  What  li  to  be  dona  dien?' 


said  Manomed  Kooiy  p^y*,  caatfn^ 
his  eye  along  die  side  of  the  fain,  wttb* 
out  regarding  die  person  whom  be  wwm 
addressing.  *  We  cannot  turn  ba^,* 
replied  Abdoollah  Bqi;;  <  we  muat  mend 
our  pace,  and  push  on  for  the  paaa.' 
^*  fiismiUa,'  ssid  the  Khan,  gorine 
with  his  stirru]^  the  flanks  of  hb  jaded 
steed,  which  with  difficulty  struck  into 
a  limping  trot  over  the  loose  stones  ; 
'  Punna  bur  Khoda,  diis  is  fboBsli 
work,'  added  he  with  affected  lev^. 
*  Stop  till  we  have  seen  the  aid  of  it, 
master,'  said  the  oollected  AbdooUali, 
nothing  loath  to  augment  his  maater^s 
concern,  that  he  mi^t  appear  ^  moev 
necessary  and  useful  to  mm. 

<' This  Ust  remark  put  an  end  to  die 
conversation ;  and  we  were  pnafaiB^ 
on  for  the  pass  with  what  ^eed  we 
might,  on  steeds  so  sorely  wearied, 
when  the  turban  of  a  Koord  was  aecn 
behind  a  maaa  of  large  stones  and 
rocks  on  the  hill,  a  litde  way  in  fhm!U 
I  was  the  person  who  saw  it,  and  I 
called  out  to  the  Khan,  '  There  ia  n 
Koord!'  But  no  one  else  had  aeen 
him ;  and,  though  I  was  confident  I 
could  Jiot  have  been  mistaken,  it  was 
declared  that  I  must  have  imagined 
it.  They  were  all  inclined  to  be  meny 
at  my  expense,  when  they  saw  aae 
hang  back  as  we  approached  the  snol. 
But  when  the  Khan  had  got  fnodn 
about  fifty  yards  of  it,  the  disdiainr 
of  half  a  dosen  muskets  but  too  wdl 
testified  the  accuracy  of  my  stalemest» 
Two  of  the  servants  fell,  and  all  the 
others,  except  Abdocdlah  Beg  and  two 
Ghoolams,  turned  their  hones' hesdb 
andfied.  I  stood  motioBless  widi  aalD» 
nishment  The  Khan  drew  his  swcsd, 
and  calling  to  his  men  to  follow,  pressed 
his  horse  towards  the  point  from  wld^ 
the  fire  had  been  directed.  Hiipeople 
called  to  him  for  God's  sske  not  to 
attempt  it,  but  he  still  pressed  db.  A 
single  shot,  fired  at  the  instant  be 
oommeooed  the  asoent,  loMght  him* 
self  and  hia  horse  to  the  ground.  The 
JiUowdar  rushed  fiirward,  and  celling 
out, '  Aman !  aman  V  told  the  Koorda 
they  knew  not  what  they  had  done; 
diat  diey  had  kiUed  Mahomed  KooIy 
Khan.  On  receiving  this  IntdHgencev 
and  aeeiag  no  prospect  of  further  tt* 
sistance,  the  Koorda,  to  the  number 
of  nine^  sallied  from  their  conceal* 
ment,  and  reached  the  fidlen  Khan 
Just  as  he  had  diaengaged  himaelf  firam 
his  horse,  and  started  to  hia  feet,  with 
hia  sword  still  in  bis  huid.    Hiscap: 
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had  Mm  off,  hit  iharen  liesd  and  Ub 
face  were  covered  with  dust,  and  wiUi 
blood,  from  a  deep  wound  on  his  tem- 
ple. He  saw  the  Koords  in  a  body 
close  upon  him.  He  knew  himself  to 
be  alone.  He  expected  no  mercy  from 
those  whom  he  had  made  it  the  busi- 
ness of  his  life  to  harass  and  to  pil- 
lage. He  might  have  retreated  towards 
us,  but  he  turned  towards  the  enemy, 
jmd>  as  if  anxious  to  have  the  end 
speedily  accomplidied,  rushed  amongst 
raem,  and  cut  down  the  leading  man 
with  the  first  blow  of  his  sabre.  The 
Koords  fell  back  iVom  this  unexpected 
assault,  and  another  turban  was  cleft 
before  they  recovered  themselves.  But 
in  making  a  desperate  efibrt  to  follow 
up  his  astonishea  antagonists,  his  foot 
supped,  and  he  fell  upon  his  knee.  A 
young  Ko(Hrd  seized  tne  opportunity, 
and  struck  him  a  tremendous  blow  on 
the  head  with  his  musket.  The  Khan 
rolle<l  lifeless  down,  and  the  young 
num  had  drawn  his  knife  to  dispatch 
liim^  when  Abdoollah  Beg  called  out, 
'  It  is  Mahomed  Kooly  Khan — you 
will  have  a  thousand  tomauns  for  his 
ransom !'  The  lad  looked  hastily  up, 
and  seeing  Abdoollah  to  be  a  man  like- 
ly to  know  the  value  of  the  prisoner, 
and  (0  make  good  his  promise,  he  ar- 
rested his  uplifted  hand,  and  loosing 
his  sash  from  his  waist,  secured  the 
hands  of  the  unconscious  Khan  behind 
his  back.  The  Jillowdar  made  terms 
fi)r  himself  and  the  Ghoolams,  and 
•the  Khan,  having  by  degrees  recover- 
ed from  the  efi^ts  ^  the  blow,  vras 
placed  on  one  of  the  servants'  horses, 
with  his  bands  still  tied^-a  ceremony 
with  which  the  Koords  would  not  dis- 
pense in  favour  of  any  one,  even  of  my- 
self. The  servants,  who  had  fled  on 
lAm  first  firing,  came  to  join  their  mas- 
ter, and  finding  us  all  prisoners,  at  the 
same  time  fearing  a  greater  evil  in  the 
event  of  their  fkmng  into  other  hands, 
tiiey  surrendered,  and  having  been 
dismounted,  and  then- hands  tied,  they 
pMoeeded,  with  much  lamentation, 
towards  Sowj  Bolak. 
-  **  We  presented  a  curious  groupe. 
The  B^an,  instead  of  his  cap,  had  a 
handkerchief  tied  round  his  h^,  and 
bang  stiU  weak,  was  supported  on 
horseback  by  Abdoollah  Beg,  who  rode 
behind  him  on  the  ^ame  horse,  which 
was  led  by  a  Koord.  Several  of  the 
othin  were  ndt  only  shackled,  but 
were  tied  one  to  another,  and  march- 
ed in  a  string  like  so  many  mules. 
When  we  anived  at  Sowj  tiolak,  we 
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were  detained  for  some  t(me  fxi  the 
■treet,  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  wo^ 
men  and  children,  the  idle  and  the 
curious,  and  were  forced  to  be  most 

EBtient  and  mild,  under  the  most  gal- 
ng  taunts  and  bitter  execrations. 
The  Khan  tried  to  hide  himself,  by 
pulling  the  handkerchief  further  over 
nis  face,  and  might  have  succeeded, 
for  he  was  covmd  with  dust;  the 
blood  from  his  wound  had  trickled 
down  his  cheek,  and  clotted  over  his 
beard,  and  his  whole  appearance  and 
his  situation  favoured  his  wish  to  re- 
main unknown.  But  his  victors  were 
too  proud  of  their  success,  and  too 
much  elated  by  having  taken  such  a 
prize,  to  allow  their  friends  to  be  ig- 
norant of  the  rank  or  identity  of  their 
captive,  and  we  had  not  stood  many 
minutes  before  it  was  known  to  aU 
the  gazing  multitude  that  it  was  Ma- 
homed Kooly  Khan  who  had  been 
taken.  This  information  procured  us 
some  relief  at  his  expense,  for  all  eyes 
were  directed  towardb  him,  and  all  the 
euriosity  of  the  crowd  seemed  to  be 
engrossed  by  his  single  person.  All  of 
them  had  heard  of  him  as  an  object  of 
terror,  and  the  influence  which  his 
name  had  held  over  their  minds  show- 
ed itself  even  here.  Their  clamorous 
exultation  was,  hushed  into  a  mur- 
muring whisper,  and  the  children 
dung  dostf  to  their  mothers,  as  they* 
asked  which  if^as  the  Khan,  and  seem- 
ed unable  to  comprehend  how  a  man 
fo  powerful  should  be  to  their  eyes  so 
little  different  from  those  about  him. 
At  length  we  moved  on,  and  when  we 
were  a^ain  in  motion,  the  clamour  and 
exultation,  the  taunts  and  gibings, 
were  again  cast  fVom  every  mouth. 

*'  We  were  conducted  to  an  apart-* 
ment  in  the  small  inner  fort  occupied' 
by  Boodah  Khan,  the  chief  of  the 
Meekree  Koords.  Mahomed  Kooly 
Khan  was  put  into  a  separate  cham- 
ber, and  the  others  were  collected  into 
a  stable,  where  they  were  guarded  by 
a  party  of  Koords,  who  did  not  yet 
thmk  proper  to  unbind  them.  Ab- 
doollah Beg  alone  had  his  hands  at  li- 
berty ;  and  though  his  companions 
urged  him  much  and  often  to  loose 
the. cords  which  had  stiflfened  and  be- 
numbed their  arms,  he  only  replied' 
by  desiring  them  to  hold  their  tongues, 
and  asked  whether  they  wished  to  get 
Um  put  to  death,  by  proposing  mdn  a^ 
mei^Urc.  At  length  a  person  of  some 
consequence  made  his  appearance,  and 
we  all  with  one  accord  supplicated  him . 
4R 
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to^  intBtlme  in  our  bdulf  i  tie  Mid 
something  in  the  Koordiih  tongue  to 
his  attendants,  and  smiling  at  their 
rndj.  ordered  them  to  unbind  u^ 
which  was  done. 

**  Aiter  atime,  an  old  man  brought 
us  somebreadand  cheese,  and  some  wa- 
ter, and  presently  akrge dowree  (round 
dish)  of  pelau.  There  was  some  dis- 
cussion amongst  us  about  the  propriety 
of  eadng  of  this  smoking  and  moal 
tempting  part  of  our  repast,  for  it  was 
suggested  that  it  might  contain  poisoB. 
AbSDoUah  Beg  made  no  remark ;  but 
having  washed  his  hands^  buried  his 
great  fist  deep  into  the  rice,  and  ha- 
Ting  fished  out  a  piece  of  mutton,  set  io 
work  withmuch  alacrity.  All  the  warn- 
ings and  entreaties  of  nis  friends  were 
quite  inefiectual,  and  not  until  he  had 
undermined  the  fabric  b?  boring  into 
it  from  the  side  next  to  him,  and  ex- 
tracted from  it  almost  all  the  mutton 
it  had  contained,  did  he  deign  to  give 
his  reasons  for  thus  setting  at  noii^t 
all  the  strong  arguments  which  had 
been  used  to  show  that  he  was  now 
little  better  than  a  dead  man.  After 
the  keen  edge  of  his  appetite  had  been 
blunted  by  about  a  fourth  part  of  the 
rice,  and  uiree  fourths  of  the  mutton^ 
he  found  time  between  the  mouthfuls, 
while  with  more  deliberation  he  knead- 
ed the  rice  in  his  hand,  to  state,  that 
if  the  Koords  wished  to  take  our  Uvea 
there  was  no  occasion  to  resort  to  poi^ 
son,  and  that,  fbr  his  fhrtber  certifi- 
cation, he  had  been  assured  by  the  old 
man  who  brought  it,  that  it  was  sent 
to  the  Afsharsby  the  Khanura  (lady), 
who  pitied  their  situation,  and  would 
endeavour  to  make  it  as  comfortable  as 
possible.  For  his  own  part,  he  thought 
she  was  keeping  her  promise,  but  those 
who  doubted  ner  attachment  to  her 
tribe  might  avoid  the  pelau,  as  he  con- 
ceived there  was  no  obligation  on  any 
one  to  take  what  he  did  not  like- 

**  Many  were  the  curses  lavished  on 
the  JiUowdar  for  having  concealed  the 
information  he  had  obtained,  and  most 
CKf  us  profited  fas  £u:  as  Abdoollah's  ex- 
ertions had  left  us  the  means)  by  ttus 
most  grateful  intelligence. 

''Abdoollah,  who  hadbeen  very  quiet 
before  his  repeat,  and  apparently  in- 
different to  his  own  conadfort  and  that 
of  those  about  him,  having  now  reco- 
vered wonderfullv,  longed  for  a  pipe : 
and  by  the  aid  of  much  flattering  ana 
a  few  words  of  Koordish  which  he  had 
picked  up  in  his  travels,  succeeded  in 
procuring  the  chebook  of  one  of  our 


pard :  then  puIKng  from  a  eorii«r  i 
horsecloth  whidi  he  had  dinoovend, 
he  spread  it  on  the  ground,  and  seU 
tin^  himself  down  upon  it,  after  a  few 
whiffi  began  to  think  it  very  hard  that 
we  were  so  scurvily  treated ;  and  befote 
he  had  finished  his  pipe,  had  exhaust- 
ed his  abundant  store  of  abuse  on  the 
Koords,  and  everythix^  belonging  te 
them.  Even  the  Khannm  hH.  been 
spoiled  by  her  residenoe  amongst  them; 
for  a  boy  of  ten  yews  old  ooidd  have 
eaten  all  the  mutton  she  had  put  in 
the  pelau,  and  there  was  not  as  much 
r()ghjan  (clarified  butter)  in  it  as  would 
grease  his  fingers.  He  had  stretched 
himself  at  full  lei^;th,  while  nsaking 
this  last  obaervation,  and  in  five  mi^ 
nutes  he  was  snoring. 

''  We  were  sitting  taDdi^  of  oar 
misfortunes,  and  wc^brii^  how  they 
would  end,  when  the  old  maa  egain 
made  his  appearance;  and  after  q^ 
ing  us  all  carefully,  told  me  that  the 
Knanum  had  sent  for  me.  I  iamped 
UP,  and  was  following  him  to  the  door, 
when  he  stopped  than,  and  asked  me 
my  name.  I  told  him,  and  he  then 
proceeded,  leading  me  through  jipri* 
vate  passage  to  tm  underoon.  Wncsi 
I  came  to  the  door,  he  told  me  to  0» 
into  the  room  to  the  left,  and  wait  wl 
his  mistress  should  come  to  me. 

''  I  had  sat  there  about  five  minutes, 
when  a  woman  laiaed  the  door  cur- 
tain, and  as  she  stood  still  h<ddiQg  is 
mp,  I  expected  to  see  the  Khanua  en- 
ter ;  but,  to  my  surprise  and  terror,  a. 
man  of  gigantic  atature,  ina  Koordidi 
dressy  walked  into  the  room,  and  stri- 
ding up  to  the  musnud  (princtnal 
felt),  set  himself  dofm  without  takmg 
any  notice  of  me.  At  length,  look- 
ing stedfastly,  but  mildly^  upon  me, 
and  perceiving,  I  suppose,  some  symp- 
toms of  uneasiness  m  my  appearance, 
he  bade  me  take  comfort,  sua  he  pr»» 
sumed  I  was.Aga  Allee  Akber,  and  add- 
ed, that  the  Knanum  took  much  in« 
terest  in  my  welfare. 

"  He  then  desired  me  to  relate  to  him 
how  Mahomed  Kody  Khan  had  come 
into  his  country,  how  he  had  bean  ta« 
ken,  and  everything  that  had  haypa- 
ed  since  we  left  Oioomea. 

"  When  I  gave  an  account  of  our  at- 
tack on  the  Koordish  tents,  and  of  die 
&te  of  his  people,  a  dark  eloud  g»- 
thered  on  hia  orow,  and  his  ooonl** 
nance,  which  till  then  had  appeared 
to  me  moat  mild,  though  vmbuj,  be* 
came  the  moat  terrible  I  had  ever  be- 
held.   I  slopped  in  my  narratiyc^  and 


lew  Klioeroe  Beg  to  be  a  Dimvenmnl  *'  Tbe  Annan  were  prepanng  to 
It,  by  heaTeniy  I  did  not  bope  teit  mooat  tbe$r  bones^  wben  t  went  to 
is  from  any  one.**    I  tben  told  bitt    aay^  Kboda-bafii^  (God  be  yoor  pro>- 


tfMNiglit  I  Mw  tha  doom  of  my 
^teckwd.  He  beekoned  to  me  to  goon, 
and  wben  I  ga?e  bim  aa  aooomit  of 
our  defait,  bis  ftce  brigbtened :  and 
wben  I  toldbmi  bow  we  bad  fled,  and 
bow  tbe  force  bad  been  dispnened,  his 
eye  gtistened,  and  be  esdaimed^  **  I 
knew  Kbosroe  Beg  to  be  a  brave  man  1 

bOty 

tbis 

bow  we  bad' been  taken  and  broiq^ 
to  Sowj  BMk,  and  I  tboiulitbe  na- 
med my  master  without  bittemess, 
when  be  asked  me  whether  be  was 
badly  wounded. 

''  I  could  not  help  beHering,  that  had 
we  fallen  into  this  man's  bands  alter 
our  first  success,  instead  of  after  our 
defeat,  Mahomed  Kooly  Khan's  lUb 
would  not  luure  been  worth  many  days. 
But  now  I  hoped  he  might  be  released 
for  a  reasonable  ransom,  and  I  trusted 
to  my  acquaintance  with  the  Khanum 
to  make  my  situation  comfortable. 

**  Next  dav,  I  was  informed  by  tbe 
people  of  the  underoon,  where  th$ 
Kbanum  bad  assigned  me  quarters, 
that  an  interview  mid  taken  place  be- 
tween the  two  Khans,  and  that  after 
agood  dealof  altercation,  Boodab  Khan 
had  been  calmed,  and  that  matters  were 
likely  to  terminate  amicabW.  The  day 
fo^wing,  Boodab  Khan  asked  me  if  I 
was  very  impatiettt  to  get  back  to 
Oraomea.  I  ref^ed  that  I  had  no  love 
for  Oroomea,  nor  for  its  people ;  I  had 
suffisred  much  there,  and  would  be 
mudi  better  pleased  to  remain  where 
I  was.  He  sud  no  more,  but  I  found 
afterwards  that  be  had  spoken  to  the 
Afi^har  Khan  about  me,  and  diat  it 
bad  been  arranged  that  I  should  re- 
main some  time  at  Sowj  Bolak  after 
my  master  returned  home,  which  he 
was  to  do  in  a  few  days,  having  afl;reed 
to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  amity  with  the 
Meekree  Koords,  and  to  cede  some 
small  pastures  as  aransom  for  bima^ 
and  his  people. 

'<  Boodab  Khan  agreed  to  consider 
the  Khan's  sojourn  with  him  in  the 
light  of  a  visit,  which  he  would  return 
shortly,  and  further  arrangements  to 
strengthen  the  league  were  to  be  en- 
tered on  at  Oroomea. 

**  When  the  day  came  on  which  my 
master  was  to  depart,  he  sent  for  me 
and  said,  *  Aga,  you  are  to  remain 
here  with  my  sister,  and  that  savage 
her  husband,  until  he  comes  to  Oroo- 
Have  your  ears  open.  You  un- 
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said  be, '  you  are  not  without  iiitelQ- 
gence.  Tou  know  bow  I  rewud  ihoos 
wborenderme  a  service.  Wboknoim 
what  you  may  rise  to  yet  ?  You  may 
have  great  exnectstions  from  me.*— -i 
made  a  low  ooeisance,  and  took  my 
leave. 
*'  The  Afsbars  were 


4ection.)  AbdooUab  Bes  bad  gt>t  hia 
old  dun,  and  his  own  sMUle,  and  waa 
busied  in  adjusting  it  on  die  beast's 
back  when  I  eame  up  to  bim.-^'  You 
^^  going,'  said  I,  *  to  leave  me  alone 


,  they  have  imoeJted  my  i 
all  to  pieces,  and  as  for  poor  Jeiran, 
be  is  as  thin  as  a  cbarwadar's  yahoo 
(muleteer's  pack-bone).  He  has  not 
bad  a  handml  of  barlev  fnxa  these 
merciless  people  since  his  evil  stars 
led  him  amongst  them.  But,  Aga^  if 
they  catoh  me  on  this  side  of  the  bor- 
der again,  I  give  them  leave  to  cut 
mv  ears  off.  1  must  labour,  and  run 
all  risks  and  bear  my  own  misfortunes, 
and  half  those  of  my  companions,  and 
when  any  of  them  can  get  dieir  own 
tails  out  of  the  trap^  tbey  care  no  more 
for  Abdoollab.  It  is  very  well,'  said 
tbe  Jillowdar,  still  adjusting  his  sad- 
dle with  sundry  angry  jerks  and  tugs, 
and  occasional  curses — *  it  is  very 
well— every  one  applies  to  me  when 
they  are  in  difficulty,  and  when  they  ' 
get  comfbrtable  quarters,  and  a  belly- 
ndl,  I  may  rot  in  a  cow-house  for  augnt 
that  tbey  care.  — ^I  felt  the  reproach^ 
and  diat  it  was  just.  I  had  certainly 
n^lected  my  companions  since  1  had 
be^  in  iht  underoon,  not  that  I  waa 
indifferent  to  their  situation,  but  I 
bad  never  considered  myself  a  person 
who  oould  be  actively  useful  to  them, 
and  I  thought  no  more  of  interfering 
in  their  bdialf,  than  I  should  have 
done  of  interfering  in  behalf  of  my 
master,  but  I  felt  that  this  was  scarce- 
ly an  admissible  excuse,  and  thought 
that  I  could  offer  one  much  more  ac- 
ceptaUe,  in  the  shane  of  a  Bajoklee 
(Dutch  ducat)  whicn  I  bad  in  my 
pocket. 

" '  You  have  been  very  kind  to  roe,' 
said  I,  '  and  I  wish  I  had  it  in  my 
power  to  make  any  adequate  return 
KHT  your  services ;  but  what  can  I  do  ? 
I  can  scarcely  take  care  of  myself.  I 
am  to  be  left  here,  and  perhaps  we  may 


derstand,'  said  he,  loolchig  archly. —     not  soon  meet  again.   1  hope  you  wi& 
I  bowed,  and  smiled.-*'  I  perceive/     think  filndly  ^  —   — "  " 


^  of  me,  and  foigive  my- 
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thing  I  hK99  don0«iBin.'^1/nth  dik 
I  moyed  towtfdsfaim^  and  would  have 
put  the  money  into  hw  hand,  bat  be 
chanced  to  pass  fitnn  me  at  that  mo* 
ment^  and  not  perceiving  my  inten- 
tion, probably  because  be  expected 
nothing  from  me^  he  repliea — '  I 
have  nothing  to  complain  of  in  you, 
,Aga:  you  have  always  behaved  dia- 
creetly.  You  are  a  good  boy,  be  of 
j;ood  cheer;  I  will  speak  to  the  Khan 
to  get  you  ftom  amongst  these  demons 
as  soon  as  possible.  Ehoda-hafiz,  do 
not  be  afraid,  I  shall  arrange  matteis 
for  you.* 

*'  He  mounted  as  he  uttered  his 
adieus,  and  rode  off,  leaving  me  stand- 
ing with  the  bi^oklee  still  in  my  hand. 
Wnen  he  was  out  of  sight,  I  put  it  back 
again  into  my  pocket,  ana  returned 
home.  I  thought  I  had  done  a  clever 
thing,  and  b^^an  to  imagine  that  I 
had  played  off  the  irritable  AbdooUah 
with  considerable  address.  It  was  a 
lesson  by  which  I  determined  to  pro- 
fit ;  and  since  that  day  I  have  never 
offered  money  until  I  was  certain  mv 
object  could  not  be  effected  by  smootn 
words,  which  go  farther  than  is  gene- 
rally imagined. 

"  Having  seated  myself  in  the  room 
which  I  inhabited,  I  felt  a  kind  of 
loneliness  and  desertion  in  the  re- 
membrance that  I  was  the  only  one 
of  those  who  had  come  from  Oroomea 
who  now  remained;  that  they  had 
all  returned  to  their  homes,  and  to 
their  friends ;  and  this  led  to  a  reflec- 
tion still  more  painfril,  that  I  had  no 
friends  to  whom  it  would  make  my 
heart  glad  to  know  that  I  was  return- 
ing. The  tears  stole  down  my  cheek, 
and  I  was  unable  to  conceal  my  sor- 
row from  the  Khanum,  who  entered 
suddenly  and  found  me  weeping. 
'   *'  She  demanded  the  'cauee  of  my 

I  was  obliged  to  tdl  her  what  was  really 
the  case,  but  I  felt  that  it  was  a  dan- 
gerous disclosure,  and  that  she  was  not 
unlikely  to  be  offended.  It  happened 
fortunately,  however,  that  she  had  oc- 
casion for  my  services  at  the  moment, 
and  ^e  took  pains  to  soothe  me,  and 
even  rallied  me,  playfully,  on  my 
weakness.  It  was  her  wish  to  prevent 
her  husband  from  visiting  her  bro- 
ther, whose  character  she  knew  too 
well,  to  think  that  he  could  ever  for* 
give  the  humiliation  he  had  endured 
Irom  tlie  Koords,  and  she  thought 
that  if  I  hinted  suspicions  of  her  bro- 
ther's intentions,  it  might  possibly 


ioduoe  Boodah  Shan  la  Mppite  dMt 
I  had  heard  something  sn^njdona  «» 
Bun^ttheA&hns.  lofoouneagreed 
to  do  aa  she  bade  me,  and  she  went 
mway  well  pleased*  In  the  evening  I 
was  teaifar,  and  the  Khan  apoke  kind^ 
ly  to  me.  He  had  a  tone  of  oonTeiw 
sation,  and  a  manner  whidi  was  win- 
ning beyond  an]^hing  I  had  ever  seen, 
and  I  became  insensibly  attached  lo 
him,  and  loved  him. 

*'  I  was  not  without  some  real  fisais 
for  his  safety  if  he  went  to  Oroomea, 
and  when  his  journey  was  mentioned, 
I  said,  I  wished  he  was  well  back  frtm 
it.  He  smiled,  and  replied,  that  he 
was  too  old  now  to  be  made  of  use  in 
my  situation,  and  that  he  wonkL  be 
csudous  not  to  give  my  master  any 
cause  to  be  jealous  of  him.  Thoiad^ 
ed,  that  the  days  in  which  be  could 
have  anything  to  fear  werepaaaed,  joid 
that  no  one  was  more  convinced  of  the 
advantages  of  the  new  arrangements 
than  my  master. 

'^  Thus  the  conversation  ended,  and 
the  time  passed  quietly  until  the  day 
fixed  for  our  journey. 

"  We  set  out  with  a  oonsiderable 
number  of  attendants ;  and  when  we 
arrived  within  a  few  miles  of  Oroomea, 
we  were  met  by  a  body  of  the  princi- 
pal inhabitants  of  the  town,  who  were 
sent  out  to  welcome  the  gueat,  and 
who  conducted  us,  with  many  fine 
speeches  on  the  pleasure  they  derived 
from  the  alliance,  and  the  uniting  of 
the  two  tribes,  to  the  dwelling  of  their 
chief.  There  everything  had  been  ar- 
ranged with  as  mudi  ostentation  aa 
possible,  and  I  had  never  seen  the 
place  look  so  magnificent.  Mahomed 
Kooly  Khan  was  all  smiles  and  kind- 
ness, and  even  Abdoollah  B^  took  a 
pride  in  displaying  the  superior  cour- 
tesy of  the  Afsnars. 

''Amongst  the  attendants  of  Boodah 
Khan  was  Ahmed  Arab,  an  attached 
and  faithful  servant,  who,  vrith  mudk 
apparent  carelessness  and  gaiety  of 
manner,  united  much  shrewdness  and 
penetration,  and  more  judgment  than 
usually  falls  to  the  share  of  persons  in 
his  situation^  I  had  hinted  my  feara 
to  Ahmed,  and  though  he  pretended 
to  laugh  at  them,  he  sometimes  ^- 
peared  to  me  to  be  more  thoughtfol 
than  usual;  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  second  day,  he  was  evidently  oon^ 
cemed  and  agitated  I  told  him  I  per- 
ceived a  change  in  his  manner,  and 
he  admitr*^  it.  He  said  I  -mm  aa  one 
of  the  Afsbars,  and  a  servant  of  Ma- 
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bomecl  Kikkj  Eh$m%  otfaeridte  h9 
would  have  opened  bis  mind  to  me. 
I  assured  him  that  my  heart  was  with 
Boodah  Khan^  and  that,  in  return  for 
his  kindness,  I  would  laj  down  my 
life  to  serve  him.  '  Well,'  said  he,  *  my 
master  has  been  invited  to  an  enter- 
tainment in  the  underoon,  whither  bis 
people  cannot  accompan^r  him,  and  I 
fear  some  evil  may  be  intended.  I 
have  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  it ; 
but  he  is  so  strict  an  observer  of  the 
laws  of  hospitality,  that  he  can  sus- 
pect no  one  else;  and  Mahomed  Kooly 
Khan  has  acquired  so  great  an  influ- 
ence over  him,  that  he  believesevery- 
thing  he  is  told  by  him.  I  wish  you 
to  attend  io  the  Haram ;  and  if  any- 
thing happens,  to  let  me  know  imme- 
diately, that  we  may  come  to  his  re- 
scue.' I  promised  to  do  so,  and  went 
directly  to  the  inner  apartments,  that 
Imight  be  sure  to  be  there  during  the 
entertainment. 

**  The  dinner  was  served  with  great 
magnifloenoe,  and  a  profusion  of  every 
dehcacy  was  spread  before  the  guests. 
Mahomed  Kooly  Khan  paid  Boodah 
Khan  the  most  marked  attention,  and 
delisted  every  one  with  the  variety 
of  his  anecdotes,  the  extent  of  his  in- 
formation, and  die  dqith  of  his  judg- 
ment. His  manners  were  so  dignifit^, 
lively,  and  affiiUe,  and  his  compli- 
ments so  delicate,  his  mention  of  him- 
self 80  modest,  and  his  professions  of 
regard  had  so  much  appearance  of 
sincerity,  that  Boodah  Khan  could  not 
refrain  fhnn  exclaiming,  that  had  be 
known  Mahomed  Kooly  Khan  as  well 
before  as  he  did  now,  he  would  have 
made  any  sacrifice  to  obtain  his  friend- 
ship. 

"  Mahomed  Kooly  Kban  at  length 
called  for  the  dancers.  This  was  an 
appointed  signal.  The  dancers  did  en-* 
ter,  aod  along'  with  them  a  body  of 
A&hars. 

"A  voice  from  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment called  out, '  Khan,  look  to  your- 
self.' Boodah  Khan  started  to  his  feet, 
and  in  an  instant  was  surrounded. 
His  dagger  was  plucked  from  his  gir- 
dle before  he  had  time  to  draw  it,  and 
he  was  left  unarmed  amidst  his  ene- 
mies. Still  he  stood  towering  in  the 
midst  of  them,  and,  like  the  Hon 
surrounded  by  the  huntsman's  dogs, 
wherever  he  turned,  his  assailants  rell 
back,  but  only  to  renew  their  attacks 
firom  behind.  They  gradually  closed 
upon  him,  and  hung  on  the  skirts  of 
his  garments.  Wherever  his  hand  fell. 


an  AfiriiarfiBUbcnattUt;  blit»lienMD0d 
in  on  evoy  side,  eithatiated  and  uii« 
armed,  the  host  around  him  at  length 
succeeded  in  hurlinglmn  to  theground* 

**  A  wild  dioutm  triumph  announ- 
oedhisfalL  I  tried  to  reaeh  the  outer 
court,  and  alarm  hispec^e^  but  every 
door  was  doaed  and  gunrded.  They 
bound  him  hand  and  foot,  and  scofied 
at  him,  and  mocked  him :  and  amidst 
the  din  of  voices,  I  heard  the  dreadful 
order  given  by  Mahomed  Kooly  Khan 
himself  to  blind  him. 

**  There  was  a  moment's  silence,  a 
moment  of  cold  horror,  of  chilled  firen* 
sy,  in  which  the  heated  blood  ran 
fireesing  to  the  heart. 

"  I  heard  one  deep,  heart-rending 
groan.  One  angry  appeal  to  justice 
and  to  mercy,  a  half-upbraiding  prayer 
to  Heaven,  was  drownied  by  a  repeated 
cry  to  blind  him. 

''Another  shout  was  raised,  another 
sound  of  many  tongues.  They  threw 
themselves  upon  him,  and  with  a  dag* 
ger's  point  they  dug  bis  eye-balls  from 
their  sockets,  and  held  them  up  to 
view  with  noisy  exultation.  They  then 
imbound  him,  and  left  him  to  grope 
his  wav  in  darkness ;  but  he  rose  not 
firom  the  floor ;  he  complained  not ;  I 
only  heard  him  say,  '  My  light  is 
turned  to  darkness ;'  and  when  Ma^ 
homed  Kooly  Khan  exulted  over  him, 
he  turned  himself  to  where  the  voice 
came  from,  and  oied,  '  May  God 
darken  the  light  of  your  soul  as  you 
have  put  out  the  lig^t  of  mj  body.' 

''  There  was  somethii^  in  his  ap- 
pearance, in  his  voice,  and  in  the  tone 
of  bitter  earnestness  with  which  he  ut« 
tered  these  words,  which  went  to  the 
heart  of  his  oppressor.  He  bit  his  lip 
and  would  have  spoken,  but  the  words, 
did  not  come.  Boodah  Khan  still  sat 
upon  the  floor,  his  sunken  eye-lids 
streaming  blood.  There  was  some- 
thing terrible  in  the  expression  of  his 
coujfitenance ;  his  mind  no  longer  look- 
ed out  upon  those  around  him ;  hia 
thouphts  seemed  to  have  retired  deep 
within  himself,  and  his  soul  to  hold 
communion  with  other  beings* 

''After  a  time  they  carried  him  away, 
and  diained  him  in  a  dungeon.  Iweafe 
to  the  house-top  to  calm  myself,  for  I 
was  too  much  agitated  to  go  to  rest.  I 
was  leaning  over  the  wall  of  the  fort^ 
and  thinking  of  the  scene  which  Lhad 
witnessed,  when  I  heard  some  <me 
whisper  ray  name  from  below.  I  an- 
swered, and  found  it  to  be  Ahmed^ 
The  Koords,   suspecting    from    the 
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\m\  1  tlwnfted  to  get  to  1mi  iwbtgncfc 
mA  ftiiiiam  iStmX  jniprteticablg,  lad 
fled.  HeaiMniewlMthertbdriiMifr* 
tir  WM  ^ve.  I  nid  lie  wm^  but 
biinded.  iJuiied  wn  nlent,  and  I 
tlroaBlit  he  wept.  After  a  time  he 
■riced  me  wbetner  he  was  to  foe  muv 
dcnd.  I  told  him  I  knew  not,  but  that 
he  was  chained  in  a  erlL  *  He  must 
be  aared/  said  Ahmed ;  '  and  jtm 
mvitdoit.  Yon  aaid  yos  bred  him^ 
and  would  die  for  him ;  yon  only  can 
Mve  him.'  I  aiked  him  how? — He 
had  already  formed  hii  plan.  Heiaid 
I  moat  meet  him  at  the  same  spot  on 
the  following  night,  when  he  wovld 
letnm  with  a  party  of  Boodah  Khan's 
IbUowerSy  and  leaoiie  him  v/t  teumin 
with  him ;  and  that  I  mnst  conduct 
them  to  their  master^s  place  of  eon* 
finement.  That  as  soon  as  all  waa 
mnet  within  the  fort,  I  was  to  drop  a 
baadkerchief  otct  the  wall>  which  they 
woold  consider  a  signal  to  make  the 
attempt,  and  that  I  must  watch  until 
diey  arrired^  and  meet  them  on  the 
terrace,  that  they  might  not  find  it 
Moessary  to  wander  about  in  search 
of  me.  He  coBdoded  by  sayings  that 
I  knew  Boodah  Khan  well  enoi^^  to 
trust  to  his  generosity  for  my  reward^ 
and  that  if  I  chose  to  leave  Oroomea, 
I  should  find  a  welcome  asylum  at 
Soir{  Bolak,  where  I  should  be  treat- 
ed  as  a  friend,  not  as  a  slaTo.  I  rea- 
dily agreed  to  his  proposal,  and  he  set 
out  instantly  to  make  his  arrange- 
ments. I  retired  to  rest,  to  think  and 
dmm  of  what  my  mind  was  fiUed 
wMi. 

^  Hie  next  day  I  remained  in  my 
room,  and  slept  more  than  I  had  done 
during  the  mght.  ^At  the  appointed 
time  f  was  on  the  tenaoe. 

**  I  waitedfor  the  animal  of  the  party 
with  impatience  and  agitation.  I  kept 
my  eye  fixed  on  the  spot  from  which 
I  Iniew  they  must  appear,  and  every 
doud  which  passed  over  the  face  ^ 
die  bright  moon  made  me  fancy  that 
I  saw  some  one  mounting  the  imdL 
Every  breeae  that  stirred  the  dried 
leaves  in  the  court-yard,  made  me 
think  I  heard  fbotsteps. 

*^  I  feared  to  draw  my  breath,  lest  I 
Aonld  lose  a  sound  of  ratimation,  and 
as  my  eyes  grew  watery  and  dim  with 
atraining,  I  scsrcdy  dared  to  draw  my 
hand  over  thsm,  lest  those  I  longed 
£or  diould  appm  at  that  moment. 
At  leiM;th  a  &a  bariced  in  the  court, 
and,  fearhig  that  he  might  arouse 
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ed  towards  hhn,  snd  Wis  ( 
ing  in  whiapcrs  te  attract  his 
tion  and  to  quiet  him,  when  I  heard 
ething  hMvy  iing  on  te  pawicm 


**  I  turned  to  see  what  it  might  be, 
and  saw  energiBg  firom  the  ifade  «C 
the  wall  into  the  ftiii  raoou^t,  a 
man  in  armour.  The  terrace  Mae  to 
me  was  covered  by  his 
who  were  preparing  to  i 

"  Two  or  three  only  had  < 
when  the  man  who  lupt  watch  la  the 

riray  came  to  asceitam  from  when  ee 
sound  proceeded.  He  dcinandsd 
who  waathere^andreceivhigDerapljy 
advanced  tosttisfV  hinuwll  The  auoi 
in  annour  stepped  bade  agdn  into  tfae 
shade.  The  kcqier  of  the  gate,  aeenig 
strangers,  sought  to  give  the  alttas, 
but  the  first  sound  had  scarcely  csca 
ped  finom  him  brfore  that  mailed  hBDd 
had  smote  him  on  the  breast,  and  he 
&1L  After  he  had  fidlen  I  saw  the 
stranger  wipe  Ids  daggsr  on  the  dead 
man's  dodiies,  and  put  it  back  to  lua 
girdle. 

*<  I  could  have  wished  that  diis  blood 
might  have  been  ^ared*  I  knew  tibe 
man  who  had  been  niassaered,  sad  I 
knew  no  ill  of  hhn.  Hehaddoaeme 
no  wrong.  He  was  a  quiet  and  a  ftitb- 
ful  servant;  but  I  had  engaged  toa 
far,  and  had  too  mnch  at  stake  to  la* 
tnctnow. 

"  I  descended,  and  came  forward  to 
where  the  party  was  ooUecting.  Hie 
man  in  armour  advanced  to  meet  me. 
I  fdt  a  sort  of  chill  come  ever  me  as 
this  unknown  person  mroached.  I 
bad  seen  him  only  a  mw  meaieais, 
and  in  that  time  I  nad  seen  much  to 
fear  in  him.  His  hand  moved  towarda 
his  girdle  as  he  drew  near  to  me,  and 
I  found  the  necessity  of  making  my* 
aelf  known. 

** '  Where  is  Ahmed  Arab?'  de» 
manded  I. 

''' Is  U  you,  Aga  ?' said  Ahmed,  (te 
it  wss  he  who  had  sheathed  himselr  ia 
mail,)  with  a  omile  of  recognition  as 
UBconcsTacd,  aa  if  we  had  met  on 
some  ordinarr  oecasioa. 

'"  I  am  glad  you  ^oke,'  contiaiied 
hc^ '  for  truly  I  cud  not  recogniie  you, 
and  thought  it  was  as  well  to  have  no 
idlers  prying  about  as  at  audi  a  time.' 
— '  So  you  were  on  the  point  of  pa»« 
tias  me  to  death,'  said  1.  '  I  saw  yoa 
ftciing  for  your  danger.'— <  I  don't 
know  that  I  ahould  nave  put  yon  to 
death,'  replied  Ahmed^ '  but  I  was  not 
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Aey  had  Icftliim  only  thai  h»«  p^iAA, 


moves  to  Ikis  girclle  when  ho  meeii  a 
otsttger  in  the  dark.'—'  Yon  would 
have  laid  me  beside  the  door-keeper. 
Ahmod.'-^' Ah  r  demanded  he, '  ^ 
^Mi  see  that?  The  fellow  fUgbtencd 
mo  oq4  of  my  wits ;  he  was  on  the 
point  of  calling  oot  and  alarming  the 
household.  Dia  yon  ever  hear  of  sndi 
a  thing?  How  could  I  spare  him? 
His  blood  be  on  bis  own  head.  If  he 
had  held  his  tongue^  as  anybody  bnt 
an  sBs  would  haite  done  in  sn^  dr- 
cmnstaBceSy  we  should  not  haire  tvoo- 
Ued  him.  But  let  ns  lose  no  time. 
Whew  is  the  Khan?'—'  In  the  next 
court,'  replied  I ;  '  but  the  doer  bo- 
tweeu  is  open ;  there  is  the  passage^ 
and  you  will  find  Boodah  Khan  in  the 
cell  dinctljr  opposite.' 

'<  Ahmed  beaconed  tohismen^and led 
on.  I  returned  to  the  house-top,  that 
I  mig[ht  witness  Iheur  prooeedii^  with- 
out  joining  in  them.  The  door  be- 
tween the  two  ooiMrtB  was  open;  but 
&e  sound  of  footsteps  apDrosehh^  it 
induced  the  leaders  of  tne  party  to 
step  into  the  shadew  I  heard  the  sound 
of  slippers  coming.  I  knew  that,  who* 
oTer  it  was,  must  encounter  Ahmed 
and  his  companions.  I  would  have 
given  much  to  have  had  it  in  my 
power  to  prevent  what  I  felt  assured 
would  follow.  I  stopped  and  turned 
back  to  interpose.  The  fear  of  causing 
a  discoyery,  and  consequent  fiulure, 
arrested  me.  I  was  conscious  that  I 
knew  not  how  to  eflEbct  what  I  wish- 
ed, and  that  moment  of  indecision  put 
it  out  of  my  power  for  ever.  I  hiard 
a  shrill  short  scream,  and  looking  to 
the  nassage,  I  saw  that  same  maDed 
hana,^  stretched  into  the  moonlight, 
descj^nd  upon  its  victim.  It  was 
spectro-like,  for  nothii^  but  the  hand 
was  visible.  Next  moment  I  heard  a 
heavy  plash  far  off,  and  it  sounded 
dinnally>  echoing  through  the  court* 
I  knew  what  it  was,  for  I  knew  that 
there  waa  a  deep  well  in  that  dark 
comer;  and  I  knew  it  had  been  a 
tomb  before  now.  I  hurried  along  the 
house-tops,  and  watched  them  as  they 
entered  the  court  in  which  the  Khan 
was  confined.  I  heard  some  heavy 
sroans  and  pious  ejaculations.  They 
heard  them  too,  and  hurried  to  tba 
cell  irom  which  they  {oooeedod.  The 
door  was  guarded  by  two  men.  I  saw 
them  lying  asleep.  They  never  rQS& 
The  door  of  the  cell  was  forced  ;  and 
I  heard  the  voice  of  Boodah  Khan  do- 
manding  who  was  there;  and  with 
euraes  and  upbraidings  ca^g  to  the 


ment  might  be  the  i^eattrb  The  irate 

oC  Ahmed  anawned  hka  in  Trhispisa, 

whidi  I  could  not^stinolly  hean    I 

heard  the  clanking  of  iwn,  thtti  1 

heard  the  Khan  call  for  hia  sword; 

and  then  I  heard  him  beeak  out  in  lau 

mentations  and  in  curses.    They  led 

him  forth.    He  raised  his  head  and 

turned  hia  face  to  Heaven,  and  asked 

if  it  was  day.  Ahmed  told  him  it  was 

not  day,  but  moQDNlig^t;    '  There  k 

no  ttoreda^  for  mo^  Ahmed,'  rephod 

the  Khan,  in  a  tone  of  deep  mela»* 

chdy,  which  toU  that  his  bold  nirit 

vpas  half  airiNhaed.    '  The  moon  and 

the  stars  light  not  my  world  .now, 

Ahmed.  It  wasafodidi  queationfor 

me  to  adc  if  it  vraa  day*   What  ia  the 

sun  to  me  now  ?  He  rises  and  seta  ftr 

other  men,  but  not  fior  mo.  LetdMm 

who  have  dosed  thdr  cyes^  and  can 

open  them,  ask  if  it  isday.    For  mo 

there  remains  nodiing  but  an  ondleaa 

nig^t,  on  which  no.  moon  rises.    A 

night  which  is  fdlowed  by  no  room* 

Ing.  Why,' continued  he,  <  haw  yon 

exposed  your  lives  tOMve  min^  wUek 

now  is  uaelem  to  you  and  to  mysrif  ? 

What  can  I  do  for  you  mm  ?  Why 

should  you  think  of  me?  Go,  ffo,  and 

leaye  me  here  to  die.    What  haye  I 

to  Uye  for  ?    I  should  not  know  my 

own  hone  if  he  were  before  me.  The 

land  in  whidi  I  have  spent  my  life 

would  be  to  me  as  a  country  which 

I  have  neyer  travelled.    Wnen  mj 

Mends  come  round  me,  I  must  ask 

another   who   thqr  are.     But  vrtiy 

should  I  speak  of  itiends?  Whatoa» 

I  do  now  to  make  men  my  fnmitki 

Why  should  any  one  come  to  me?' 

— '  For  the  love  of  Go4,'  said  Ahmed* 

'  lot  us  hasten  to  leave  this  ouwod 

place.    Some  one  ma/ be  stirring.    It 

IS  vrithin  an  hour  ot  morning.    Wo 

may  be  discovered  if  we  tsny 

er.  We  are  onliy  twenty  men,  an 

Afthars  are  hundreds.' 

**'0h  God,'  cried  Boodah  Khan» 
'for  an  hour  of  the  light  I  have  leal 
fmr  ever^-for  one  short  homv  kind 
Heaven !  I  fed  that  all  my  former 
deeds  are  but  the  aeU  of  boys  and 
diildientowhat  looulddonow.  Otm 
hour  of  l%ht,  and  I  should  leave  m 
deathless  name,  and  take  revenge  a» 
attiple,  that  thia  eursed  laoe  shouM 
ever  alter  learn  to  foar  Hevren's  vrralli 
for  cmdties  like  these.'. 

'' They  led  him  thrmudi  the  naOMga 
and  aorom  the  court,  f  jotned  them 
iMiere,  and  kissed  the  Khxa'u  hand. 
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«  Wkolt  that?'  dcMttidedlie.— <It  is 
•Aok  Allee  Akbo*/  said  some  one,  *  to 
Mom  we  flje  indebted  for  this  nig^V 
gngffff-  He  has  renoonoed  the  sev- 
Tice  of  this  detested  tribe^  and  goes 
with  us.'—'  Why  should  he  fol- 
low a  £dlen  man?'  said  ^  Khan. 

*  Let  him  staj  wiiere  he  is*  Letkon 
senre  the  stroiig,  and  Tine ;  for  we  are 
fidlingy  and  he  will  fall  with  us.' — 

*  I  wul  serve  my  old  mistiessy'  said 
I ;  ^  and  I  can  lead  you.  I  hare  no- 
thing greater  to  offisr,  but  I  will  not 
aerve  the  Afsbaxa.  If  I  am  nsdess, 
ai  least  aend  me  to  my  own  country^ 
that  I  may  be  far  from  Oroomea.' — 

*  It  is  weiU'  said  the  Khan ;  ^  we  can 
do  no  less.' 

**  We  moved  along  the  houae-top  to 
whcvetbe  ladder  wasplaoed,  and  one  by 
«il6  descended*  The  Khan's  horse  was 
■pofdily  brooght*  Uesaid  something  as 
te  pot  ois  £oot  into  the  stirrup;  I  coold 
not  httBir  what  it  was,  but  I  heard 
Ahmed  reply, '  Please  God,  yon  AaQ 
hearofitbefoie  many  days.  We  have 
five  hundred  men  already  collected.' — 
'  God  is  great!'  said  the  Khan,  and 
Bonnted.  He  was  led  about  a  mifo  to 
i^icre  we  fbond  a  nnn  hdding  two 
hoiaes.  Ahmed  and  another  mounted 


md  set  off  with  the  Kfaaa  ai  lUl  gO- 
lop.  We  proceeded  another  mile,  and 
found  horses  waiting  for  us  all,  «Bd  a 
strong  par^  to  cover  our  retreat,  ineaae 
of  pursuit.  This,  however,  proved  un- 
necessary, and  we  all  reached  Sowj 
Bolak  in  safety  on  the  next  monung. 

**  Two  days  had  elapsed  after  our 
arrival  at  Sowj  Bolak,  when  a  laip^ 
body  of  Koords  entered  the  place  m 
triumph,  bringing  with  them  manr 
prisoners,  and  much  beoty,  cattle  and 
tfoods,  and  money  and  iewda.  Fmbb 
we  house-top  I  saw  them  enter  the 
town,  and  I  asked  where  they  had 
«ome  firom,  but  no  one  could  tdl  me. 
At  length  a  Koord  came  riding  fmi- 
ottsly  to  the  gate  of  our  dweUing.  It 
was  Ahmed  who  had  returned  with 
the  choice  men  of  Meekree  from  the 
plunder  of  Oroomea.  Mahomed  Kooly 
Khan  had  escaped  their  f^. 

'' His  fort  was  too  strong  to  be  takoi 
in  an  hour,  and  they  were  all  on 
horseback,  and  dared  not  attempt  it ; 
but  fire  had  been  soread,  and  phmder 
bad  been  taken,  ana  blood  enoo^  had 
been  spilt  in  Oroomea.  The  inhabit- 
ants had  fled  firom  their  burning  dwcB- 
ings,  and  the  swords  of  the  Koords  had 
smote  them  in  their  flig^it." 
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S^ntho  Ortiz  de  las  Hoelas  ;  by  Lope  de  Fegti. 


Lopc  DE  Vkoa  ]>e  Carpio,  the  im- 
mediate predecessor  of  Caldat>n  in  the 
annals  of  Spanish  literature,  is  one  of 
die  most  celebrated  dramatic  writers 
of  his  country  ;  and,  if  he  must  be  ac- 
knowledgfd  inferior  to  his  disthiffuMi- 
ed  sucocMor  in  poeticd  genius,  he  as* 
•uredly  has  no  competitor  in  point  of 
fadHty  and  fertility.  He  had  hardly 
numbered  eleven  Bummers,  ere  be 
commenced  writing  for  the*  stage,  and 
be  thenceforward  laboured  so  dili- 
gently in  his  vocation,  that  in  the 
sixty-two  years  which  intervened  be» 
tween  that  period  and  the  moment 
when  death  arrested  his  career  at  the 
age  of  tS,  he  produced  IBOO  Famosas 
Cotnedmii,  ana  400  Autos  Sacrament- 
Uks ;  theee  last  are  a  sort  of  sacred 
drama  perfbrmed  upon  church  fes^- 
vak,  in  honour,  sometimes  of  particu- 
lar saints,  somethnes  of  the  highest 
and  holiest  mysteries  of  the  Christian 
faith.    Sikglifth  readers,  like  English 


critics  or  authors,  will  probably  deem 
this  amply  sufficient  for  any,  faiowever 
actively  indefatigable,  votarv  of  die 
muses ;  but  it  constitutes  only  a  por* 
tion  of  the  works  of  this  most  copsous 
of  poets.  He  publish^,  in  addition  to 
these  theatrical  pieces,  poema— cfnc, 
pastoral,  didactic,  and  what  not — hi 
such  profusion,  that  a  calculation  has 
been  made  by  some  of  bis  admirers, 
which  estimates  the  number  of  verses 
flowing  irom  his  inexhaustible  brain 
at  upwards  of  90,000,000,000.  From 
this  unimaginable  quantity  we  have 
selected  fbr  analysis  the  Famosa  Co^ 
medior—K  tide  to  be,  upon  the  present 
occasion,  translated  tragedy*— of  San* 
CHO  Obtiz  dx  las  Roelas,  o  La 

EST&BLLA    BE   SxVlLLA,   tilC  StSOT  of 

Seville.  In  elucidation  of  die  second 
title  it  must  be  observed,  that  Estndla, 
the  name  of  the  heroine,  is  Spanrah 
fbr  star.  This  piece  bears  considerable 
resemblance  to  Le  Ctd  ^  Comeille, 
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whilst  Hs  6rtaBth>pbe  is  in  better  haiw 
looti^  with  our  modern  f^iags  and 
opinions,  than  is  the  marriage  of  Chi- 
mene  with  the  roan  who  lmd--ohow* 
ever  jnstiiiably — Skilled  her  father,  in 
the  far-famed  cMJdtoBunre  of  the  first 
of  French  tragic  writers.  We  have  no 
disposition  to  censure  upon  this  ac* 
count  an  author  of  sucn  deseryedly 
hiffh  renown  as  Pierre  Corneille.  Not 
only  he  had  for  his  authority  two  Spa* 
nish  plays  hy  old  dramatists  of  well  es* 
tablished  reputation  in  their  own  ooun« 
try, — El  HOKBAanoa  de  su  PApae, 
ihe  Reverer  of  his  father,  hy  Diamante, 
and  £l  Cid  by  GuiUen  de  Castro,  but 
the  fact  was  strictly  historical,  conse- 
quently unalterable,  and  the  tragedian 
nas  done  everything  to  soften  it.    He 
has,  indeed,  done  so  much,  that  there 
are,  perhaps,  anti-Gallican  critics  who 
may  think  he  has,  according  to  French 
theatrical  custom,  convert^  the  rude 
old  Gotliic  warriors  of  Castilleand  Leon 
into  the  amply-peruked  and  etiquette* 
trammelled  courtiers  of  le  grand  Mim* 
argue.  It  is  certain,  that,  by  these  adap- 
tations of  an  inddent  of  ruder  times  to 
the  exigettnie  ddioacy  of  a  more  civi- 
lized—<ir,  should  we  say,  more  polish* 
ed — era,  he  has  injured  the  graphical 
truth  of  the  picture  of  the  age  and 
country,  and  the  moral  truth  of  the  re- 
presentation of  the  characters  and  sen- 
timents of  personages  then  and  there 
living,  and  amongst  whom  only  such 
an  inodent  could  naturally  occur.    It 
should  seem,  that  to  man,  dth«r  in  a 
savage  condition,  or  even  merely  in  a 
state  of  less  highly  refined  civilization 
than  that  which  iSurope,  for  the  last 
two,  or,  perhaps,  three  centuries  has 
boasted,  such  a  connexion  offers  no- 
thing repugnant  to  right  and  proper 
feeling.    In  days  yet  more  ancient, 
the  boiutiful  widow  or  orphan  became 
the  lawful  and  undisputed  prey  of  the 
victor  who  had  rendered  her  such. — 
When  Teutonic  tenderness  and  reve- 
rence  for  woman  gradually  introduced 
more  chivalrous  notions,  it  appears  to 
have  long  been  deemed  incumbent 
upon  him  who  had  robbed  a  virtuous 
and  helpless  female  of  her  natural  pro- 
jector, to  supply  her  with  another. 
An  idea  which  we  still  see  acted  upon, 
although   after   a  different  fashion, 
amongst  the  North  American  Indians^ 
where,  mean  as  is  their  opinion  of  a 
Squaw,  the  bereaved  mother  frequent- 
ly has  her  choice  whether  she  will 
fdopt  a  captive  in  the  place  of  her  lost 
son,  or  gratify  her  desire  of  vengeance 
Vol.  XVIII. 
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by  fieastiBg  her  eyes  upon  his  tortures. 
We  merely  meant,  therefore,  without 
imputing  any  Uame  to  the  French 
Master  for  his  management  of  his 
sutjject,  to  observe,  that  the  Snanish 
theatre  afibrds  a  tragedy  foundea  upon 
a  story  of  a  similar  kind,  equally  in- 
teresting, peculiarly  illustrative  of  the 
national  cnaracter,  and  more  conso- 
nant with  our  notions  of  natural  af- 
fection, and  the  duties  arising  there- 
from. 

~  Thesc^eofSANcuoOaTizDE  LAS 
AoELAS  IS  laid  in  Seville,  and  the  time 
of  action  is  towards  the  dose  of  the 
thirteenth  century. 

The  tragedy  opens  with  a  conversa- 
tion between  the  King,  Don  Sancho 
the  Brave,  and  his  confidant  Don  Arias. 
In  this  the  King  laments  the  hopeless- 
ness of  his  passion  for  the  beautiful 
Estrdla  de  Tabera,  whilst  Don  Arias 
encourages  the  ro3ral  lover  to  perse- 
vere in  his  pursuit,  dnce  a  sovereign 
must  needs  triumph  in  the  end  over 
all  obstacles*  His  majesty  observes, 
in  reply,  that  he  has  hitherto  very  un- 
sueoessfully  followed  Arias's  counsels ; 
having  fbnnd  it  alike  impossible  to 
soften  the  obdurate  chastity  of  Estrel- 
la  by  his  flatteries,  or,  by  the  most  la- 
vish offbrs  of  fkvour  and  high  offices, 
to  seduce  her  brother,  Bustos  de  Ta- 
bera, into  any  relaxation  of  his  watch- 
fulness over  the  honour  of  his  house. 
He  proceeds  to  relate,  that,  when  the 
very  last  night,  in  despair  of  succeed- 
ing by  fairer  means,  he  had,  at  Arias's 
su^estion,  obtained  admission  into 
Tabera's  mansion  by  corrupting  a  fe- 
male slave,  Don  Bustos  had  eocoun- 
tered  him  before  he  could  reach  the 
apartment  containing  the  fair  olnect 
of  his  wishes,  and  had  attacked  him 
widi  a  drawn  sword ;  that  the  royal 
intruder's  confession  of  his  name  and 
dignity  had  proved  unavailmg,  as  the 
ineensed  noUe,  boldly  taxing  the  de- 
ekration  with  &lsehood,  and  assert- 
ing that  a  king  could  not  be  guilty  of 
so  base  an  action,  had  fordbly  ezpdled 
the  invader  of  his  domestic  sanctutfy, 
althoui^  his  subsequent  conduct,  in 

eadng  at  the  pakce-gate  the  dead 
kly  of  the  fttthleas  slave,  whom  he 
hadtapfiarently  sacrificed  to  his  resent* 
ment,  seemed  to  indicate  that  his  pro-* 
fessed  incredulity  had  been  merely  a 
subterfuge,  to  justify  his  drawing  his 
swovd  upon  his  sovereign.  Don  Arias 
remarks  upon  this  story,  that  Don 
Bustos  is  a  very  dangerous  man,  who 
iBay,uotimprobably,murder  his  sister  - 
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in  order  to  tecure  ber  hoiMmr.  Tbb 
enamoured  monardi  it  terribly  agi- 
tated by  tbis  idea ;  and  bit  confidimt 
adds,  tnat  were  tbe  jealous  and  irasci- 
ble brotber  put  to  death,  Estrrila's 
life  would  be  safe^  and  ber  honour 
unprotected.  The  King  is  shocked  at 
the  nefarious  proposal,  expresses  some 
regret  for  the  lengths  into  which  bb 
unbridled  passion  has  already  betray- 
ed him,  and  professes  his  reluctance  to 
commit  an  act  of  such  downright  ty- 
ranny* At  this  point  of  the  discus- 
sion, whilst  the  princely  lover's  virtue 
is  sdll  in  some  measure  counterbalan- 
cing his  lawless  desires,  Don  Bustos 
himself  solicits  an  audience,  which  is 
immediately  granted.  Tabera,  upon 
his  entrance,  respectfully  informs  his 
Migesty,  as  if  wholly  unsuspicious  of 
who  the  nocturnal  visitant  had  really 
been,  that  the  extraordinary  beauty  of 
bis  sister  Estrella  exposes  ber,  not- 
withstanding her  perfect  virtue,  to 
such  incessant  assaults  and  dangers, 
that  he  is  desirous  of  placing  ber  un- 
der the  more  efficient  gusvdiandiip  of 
a  husband;  and  ^erefore  requests 
the  royal  sanction  to  the  celebratioo 
of  her  nuptials  upon  this  very  day. 
Without  even  inauiring  the  name  of 
the  intended  bridegroom,  the  King 
consente;  and  having  dinnissed  this 
troublesome  brother,  tells  Arias  that 
he  is  now  determined  to  prevent  so 
obnoxious  a  measure,  by  acting  upon 
his  advice  without  further  loss  of 
time;  and  therefore  desires  him  to 
send  instantly  for  Don  Sancho  Ortia 
dc  las  Roelas,  a  warrior  of  such  dis- 
tinguished prowess  as  to  have  acqui- 
red the  title  of  the  Cttf  of  Seville. 
Don  Sancho  presently  appears,  and 
the  King,  after  sundry  bi^-flown 
compliments  upon  his  valour  and  mi- 
liury  fame,  informs  him  that  there  is 
in  Seville  a  person  whom  he  wishes  him 
privately  to  deatrov.  The  gallant  s(^ 
dier  naturally  dislikes  such  a  commis- 
sion, and  entreats  that  the  ofibnder 
may,  if  possible,  be  pardoned.  The 
King,  somewhat  disconcerted  at  this 
opposition  to  his  will,  answers,  that 
tbe  person  in  question  has  attempted 
his  life  with  a  drawn  sword ;  where- 
upon Ortiz,  declaring  that  such  an 
outrage  ought  neither  to  pass  unpun- 
ished, nor,  in  prudence,  to  be  made 
public,  pledges  his  word  and  band  to 
kill  the  traitor,  but  openly,  in  a  duel, 
not,  as  his  Majesty  wishes,  by  assas- 
sination.  The  King  then  gives  Don 
Sancho  a  signed  paper,  in  which  he 


was  bound  himself  to  bear  bim  hflm- 
less  through  the  eonse^jQencet  of  tiie 
deed.  Tms  the  diampion  indignant- 
ly tears,  calling  it  an  unworthy  pre- 
caution, and  asserting  that  be  pvHera 
trusting  for  his  safety  to  the  Monardi's 
verbal  promise.  He  now  solicits  ashv 
recompense,  the  King's  consent  to  hv 
mairiage  with  the  lady  whom  he  shafl 
select,  be  she  whom  she  may.  This  is 
readily  mnted ;  and  then,  presentiDg 
him  with  another  paper,  in  which  be 
is  to  find  the  name  of  the  purposed 
tictim,  the  King  leaves  him,  witti  tbe 
false  assurance  that  no  third  person 
whatsoever  is  acquainted  with  this 
dreadful  and  important  secret.  It 
should  have  been  said,  that  Don  Aisaa 
had  been  dismissed  upon  Ortia'a  ea- 
trance. 

Don  Sancho,  left  to  himself,  is  about 
to  open  the  paper;  but  ere  he  has 
time  to  do  so,  his  servant  joins  bim^ 
brindng  him  a  billet  from  Estrdla, 
in  whicn  she  imparts  the  glad  tidings 
— anticipated  probably  by  the  reader 
—that  her  brotber  has  appointed  diia 
dav  for  uniting  her  in  wedlock  to  ber 
beloved  Ortia.  Intoxicated  with  joy^ 
he  issues  orders  for  the  most  wf^—^-^ 
festal  preparations  in  his  own  _ 
sion,  and  dispatches  his  servant  to 
them  put  in  execution.  He  is  dien 
hastening  to  his  bride,  but  reflects 
that  he  oug^t  to  serve  his  Kingbefiire 
he  seeks  ma  own  felicity,  opens  tbe 
fatal  papa*,  and  there  finds  me  name 
of  his  intended  brother-in-law-  Over- 
whelmed with  horror,  he  exdaima. 

Fall,  Heav*n,  upon  my  bead  I   Oh,  I  an 

lost! 
Wbatsbould  I  do?  Mine  honour  to  the 

King 
Is  plighted,  and  I*m  noble !  Must  I  then. 
After  such  long  and  deep  amdetaes. 
Forfeit  EstreUa?  No!  Impossible! 
Bustos  shall  live.    What,  Bustos,  to  hb 

King 
A  traitor,  for  my  pleasure  live? — ^Die^ 

Bustos ! 

How  fierce  a  conflict,  Bu8to%  does  thy 

name 
Within  me  wake !  I  cannot  satisfy 
Mine  honour,  to  my  love  if  I  attend. 
And  who  'gainst  genuine  love  can  even 

strive 
To  make  resistance?  Better 'twere  to  die. 
Or  at  the  least  absent  myself,  that  Bustos 
May  thus  remain  uninjured  by  my  hand. 
And  shall  I  thus  deceive  my  sovereign's 

trust? 
Again  let's  read.--(i{0mi».)— <*The  man 

whom  I,  enjoin  you, 
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Sancho  Orih  de  las  Rodas;  by  Lope  de  Ftga. 


amtho,  to  ilay»  it  BuiCot  de  TUera.*' 
How  if  'twere  for  Eftrella'a  take  the 

King 
Deaired  his  death,  aeeking  to  gain  her 

love? 
*Tis  to— /or  that  be  dooms  bim !  Never, 

never 
Shall  Bustos  thus,  for  her  destnictiom  fidl ! 
To  iiOure  him  were  iigoriog  ber.    Who, 


Biastos,  against  thy  Monarch  raise  thy 

weapon?. 
Thou  seek  bis  life?~May  not  the  King 

in  this 
Deceive  me  ?«»No !  Impossible  to  doubt 

him ! 
He  is  the  image  of  the  Deity, 
And,  Bustos,  thou  must  die  !«»no  law 

compels 
To  such  atrocity. — Silence,  fond  passion ! 
I  know  not  if  the  King  commit  injostfee. 
But  know  that  to  obey  him  is  my  duty. 
If  he  command  unjustly^— God  chastise 

him! 
And  tlioo,  my  beautiful  Estrella,  pardon ! 
*T!s  for  my  deed  soffident  punishment 
To  foae  thee,  and  of  my  long.worriiip*d 

bride 
Perforce  thus  to  become  the  enemy. 

Don  Bustoe  now  returns  in  search 
of  his  appointed  murderer,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  announcing  to  him  the  imme* 
oiate  gratification  of  his  wishes  in  his 
marriage  with  Estrella.  Don  Sancho 
rcpects  the  offered  bride,  affironts,  and 
studiously  picks  a  quiurel  with  bis 
friend,  to  settle  whidi  by  duel,  they 
quit  the  palace. 

The  scene  then  (Ganges  to  Tabera's 
house,  where  Estrella  appears,  in  bri« 
dal  splendour,  rejoicing  in  her  happy 

Srospects,  and  impatiently  expecting 
ie  arriyal  of  her  brid^;room.  She 
hears  a  trampling  of  feet,  and  has  only 
time  to  exdaim,  rapturously. 

They  come !  they  come !    My  Sancho 

hither  leads 
The  bridal  train ! 

when  Don  Pedro  Guzman,  ^e  Alcalde 
Mayor,  or  Spanish  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
and  his  train  of  subordinate  ministers 
of  the  law,  enter,  and  she  proceeds,  in 
an  altered  tone,— 

How!  Ministers  of  jastice 
Within  my  house? 

Guxmmu  The  ministers  of  justice. 
Lady,  reluctantly  within  your  house, 
Visit  you.' 
Ettrdla.  What  means  this,  Don  Pedro 

Guzomn? 
Guxman.   Orieis  and  misfortunes  are 
the  characters 
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TbatmariEhwaanityi  this  mortal  life 
Is  one  vast  sea  of  tears.    Your  noble 

brother, 
Don  Bustos  de  Taberay  is  no  more. 
•  Eatrdku  Great  God !  So  suddenly  ? 
Gusmaiu  Pierced  by  a  sword— 
MUrtiku  Oh,  woe  is  me  1    I  see*t— >I 

see  his  wound  !^ 
That  cruel,  recent  wound  my  lips  shall 

dose- 
Give  way,  ye  impious,  ye  inhuman  men. 
And  suffer  me  to  vivi^  with  mine 
His   frozen  blood !— Illustrious   blood, 

thus  shed 
To  bear  forth  on  thy  stream  a  mighty 

spirit, 
With  fury  mine  thou  fillest!     Here  I 

swear 
By  Heaven  above,  that  I  a  potent  hand, 
A  hand  resistless^  will  raise  up,  t*  avenge 

thee 
Upon  that  cruel,  reckless,  impious  hand. 
Which  in  thy  breast  opened  this  horrid 

door 
To  mine  eternal  misery  1  Oh,  thou 
Friend  of  my  brother,  of  his  sorrowing 

sister 
Only  support,  thou,  who  must  in  his  stead 
Govern  his  house,  thine  arm  invincible 
Raise  up  in  allevktion  of  my  woes  I 
Friends,  call  Don  Sancho  Ortiz ;  bid  him 

hasten 
With  vengeance  to  console  me. 

Gtaanatu  Sancho  Ortiz  ?-— 
Why,  he's  the  murderer,  and  upon  him 
This  very  day  shall  justice  be  fulfilled. 
EUreUtu  Whom  said  you? 
Guxnuuu  Sancho  Ortiz. 
EstreUa,  Lo,  has  grief 
Confused  my  senses,  that  Iwrongly  hear  ? 
Gukmaiu  Lady,  Don  Sancho  Ortiz  de 

las  Roelas 
Is  of  this  horrid  deed  the  perpetrator. 
He  is  our  prisoner,  and  has  confessed. 
Ettreila.  Begone!  Hence,  race  inimical, 

who  bear 
The  blackest  rage  of  hell  upon  your  lips ! 
My  brother  dead,  by  Sancho  Ortiz  slain  ! 
What  further  tortures  or  calamities, 
Oh  holy  Heaven,  can  human  soul  endure? 
By  Sancho  Ortiz? — And  Estrella  lives? 
Of  marble  is  my  frame  if  I  survive.— 
Don  Pedro  Guzman,  dost  thou  not  deceive 

me? 
Gwrnon.   Tou  shall  yonrself  behold 

him.    In  the  presence 
Of  the  still-bleeding  body,  we  must  now 
Receive  his  solemn  dedaratkm. 

EttrtOa.  I?— 
What,  I  behold  him?  Impious  fate i  If 

pity 
Be  harboured  in  your  bosoms,  kill  me ! 

Guxmatu  Grief 
Bewuders  her,  and  not  unreasonably. 
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EttnlU.  Aa^U  me,  Tlwato%  for  my 

aitengfh 
Exhausted  fiuls— upbold  me  yet  a  while. 
I  (aint.    Ob,  most  unfortunate  Eetrella ! 
By  heay*n  deprhred  of  all,  defeneelew, 

lost! 
My  brother  dead,  by  Saneho  OrtU  slain ! 
He,  who  of  helpless  innocence  should 

prove 
The  stay,  'tis  he,  barbarian,  who  destroys 

it- 
Alas,  my  brother !  My  unhappy  brother ! 
Awaken  Bustos,  oh,  awaken  quickly 
From  this  lost  fearful  lethargy !  This  last  ? 
How  froze  it  not,  the  fratricidal  hand. 
When  thus  in  thee  two  lives  at  once  de- 
stroying? 
When  rending  with  a  single  Uow  one 

soul 
In  three  sad  hearts  ?  My  choking  voice 

denies 
To  speak  my  griefii— My  hair  stands  bor- . 

ror-stiffsned— 
Away,  ye  idle  trapptngfs !  Far  away 
From  my  orisfortones !  Oh!  how  reoentlyv 
In  pomp  and  happiness  I  looked  upon  you 
As  trophies  of  the  dearest  victory  I 
Den  Saneho  Ortis  de  las  Roehis— Die, 
Inhuman  fratricide !  Ye  failing  powers. 
Desert  me  not,  and  I  myself  will  deal 
His  ponishment ! 
(She  attempU  to  rite.    They  prevetU  her.) 

Enter  Don  Fakfan  db  Rubra,  (the  se- 
comt  Jioaide  Mayor)  amd  hit  Atiemttmtt, 
with  Don  Sancuo  O&TIZ  jmtoner. 

Oh,  cruel,  cruel  heavens !  (Jaintt,) 

Ortiz,  Are  there  yet  more  calamities 

reserved 

For  Saneho  Ortiz  ?  Bustos  and  Estrella ! 

Souls  of  my  soul,  for  dearer  than  mine 

own, 
Both  slain  by  me !  Oh  promise  dire  and 

impious  I 
Promise  ill  plighted,  and  for  my  destruc- 
tion 
PnlfiUed !  EstreUa !  Oh,  Estrella ! 

(Going  towardt  her,) 
Ribera.  Stay! 
Don  Saneho  Ortiz,  stay ! 

Ortix.  Let  justice  speak. 
And  Ortis  sImU  implicitly  obey. 

Enter  Don  Arias. 
Jriat.  What  may  this  mean  ? 
Ortix.  My  hopeless  misery. 
Ariat.  Hitherward  by  the  gathering 
crowd 
Directed,  and  by  clamours  loud, 
I  readi  his  mansion  but  to  see 
Bustos  Tabera  in  his  shroud ! 
Say,  what  has  chanced  ?  How  ahoukl  this 
be? 
Ortix.  *Ti8  that  my  task  I  hate  fulfilled. 
With  mine  own  hand  my  life  have  slain ; 


My  beother  1  myvir  htve  kiUeA  t 
I  am  Seville's  detested  Orai  i 
Ariat.  Woe  inconceivable !  explain. 
Ortix.  Fiereely  and  cmeUy  I  slew 
The  friend  most  cherished,  and  most  true. 
Lifoless  through  me  behold  him  lie 
Beside  him  let  me  instant  die ! 
For  that  sole  fovour  do  I  sue ; 
With  pangs  so  horribly  severe 
Do  honour*s  hiws  my  bosom  wrin;. 
Mine  honour  have  I  thus  proved  clear. 
Redeemed  my  word.     Don  Aiias^  bear. 
And  bear  this  message  to  the  Kii^. 
Seville's  proud  sons  unfalt'ringly 
Fulfil  a  iMTomise^  raslily  given. 
With  bosoms  constant,  though  grief>ri ven, 
Tliough  trampling  on  the  stars  of  heaven. 
And  on  each  dear  fraternal  tie. 
Say  this,  and  leave  me  to  ray  fote, 
Bustos  Tabero  I  destroyed, 
And  with  my  death  would  expiate 
A  deed  of  cruelty  so  great 
As  e*en  brute  natures  would  avoid. 
By  honour  doomed  my  friend  exptre«. 
Love,  now,  my  proper  death  reqoires. 
Let  oone  for  me  a  pardon  seek. 
Since  hopeless  tove  that  daom  desires 
Which  'ds  the  Monarch's  part  to  speak. 

The  two  judges  naturally,  and  Don 
Ariasaoraething  bypocridcailv,  express 
great  astonishment  at  this  language, 
and  long  urge  the  accused,  unsuccess- 
fully, to  explain  his  meaning.     Don 
Saneho  terminates  the  Courtier's  sbve 
of  the  discussion,  by  saying, 
I  slew  bin,  that  1*11  ne*er  deny ; 
But  wherefore,  never  will  confess. 
Another  must  reveal  the  why. 
Since  I  all,  save  the  deed,  suppress. 
This  to  the  King^  Dob  Arias,  bear. 

Ariat.  I  will,  and  every  alleviation 
Will  ask.     Your  wishes  then  deolara. 

Ortiz.  Death  is  my  wish,  and  only  con- 
solation. 

Don  Anas  departs,  and  the  two  AU 
caldes  Atatfores  proceed  to  interrogate 
Don  Saneho  in  torm.  They,  however, 
cannot  extract  from  him  any  farther 
explanation,  or  apology  for  his  crime, 
which  he  still  fVankly  avows — only  as- 
serting that  he  killed  his  friend  fairly, 
in  single  combat ;  and  earnestly  en-> 
treats  to  be  speedily  executed.  Estrel- 
la, who  had  continued  insenable  du- 
ring the  whole  of  these  two  scenes, 
now  revives^  and  desires  to  speak  with 
Ortii,  ere  he  be  removed  to  prison. 
Her  request  is  of  course  complied  with  , 
and  she  says. 

Support  me  for  a  little,  Theodora, 

l*m  powerless— support  and  guide  my 

steps 
Nearer  to  that  unhappy  wretch,  the  foe 
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Sancho  Ortiz de lui  RatU»j  fy Impede  Vega. 


Of  my  repoie,  at  nMrble- wIm  wm  htrd* 
And  is  as  mbrble  cokl.-»-I  cwmot  standi 
Replaee  me  on  the  coiioh.^->W9ep€at 

thott,  Sancho? 
Harboun  a  breast  so  fierce^  ao  cased  ia 

atone, 
GompassioD  for  my  sorrow  ?  Focthesorv 

row 
Thou  wilfully  bast  wrought  me?  Pray 

you,  sirs, 
Let  him  approaich^ — ^My  very  accents  faint* 
Ortix,  Great  God !  what  torments  can 
:  with  this  eoropare? 
.  EttreUou  Thou  l\cart  of  stone,  for  my 

misfortune  bom, 
Sancho,  of  lore  and  hatred,  wondrous 

mixture, 
Source  of  mine  agonies,  tell  me  in  what 
My  brother  ever  wronged  thee,  oar  Ss» 

trella? 
Tbenee,  whence  I  hoped  aopport^  has  de« 

solation 
Upon  me  fkllen— «nd  roust  I  iiewev  learn 
What  cause,  what  motWe,  brought  despair 

and  anguish, 
Whence  I  for  conM>ladon  fondly  looked? 
Ortk.  WiMt  need  you  qseetion  further 
when  you  see 
The  heart,  which  you  term  hard  and 

stony,  weep  ? 
Ob,  read  mine  inmost  bosom !  Let  these 

tears 
Tell  you,  what  words  reveal  not.    The 

deep  sorrow 
They  publish,  of  my  seeming  guiltine^ 
Might  haply  be  esteemed  a  palliative, 
If  1  were  worthier;  but  I  renounce 
All  claim  to  worth,  content  to  know  my- 
self. 
Etlrella.  I  understand  youjiot. 
Ortiz.  Alas!  Estrella,  , 

Scarcely  I  understand  myself* 

EstrelUu  Wast  thou 
Yet  unacquainted  with  the  happiness 
My  dearest  brother  bad  for  thee  designed  ? 
Ortiz,  Bttstos  himself  announced  my 

promised  Joys. 
E9trella>  Ingrate?  his  kindness  could^ 

thou  recoospense  with  death  ? 
OHiz,  If,  then,  I  slew  him,  judge  thy- 
self, 
How  powerful  the  cause. 
EUrelln,  Did  he  offend  thee  ? 
Oriiz,  He  did  not. 
EslreUtu  Or  did  1  ? 
Orth.  Art  thou  insane  ? 
U\  possible  thou  sliould'st  offend  thjf 
lover  ? 
EUreUfu  If  we  provoked  thee  not,  who 
could  possess 
Such  influence  over  thee,  as  headlong 

thus 
To  hurl  thee  down  th*  abyss  ?  Was  it  the 
King? 
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Of4m.  AlBt!  BitfMtt,  'twas  )mf  det. 
tiny. 

,  After  a  good  deal  more  of  a  sort  of 
antitheticaTplaT  upoD  his  action  and 
his  fate,  waicn  to  British  feelings 
seems  not  very  suitable  firora  a  lov^- 
in  such  real  de8pair**-but  of  the  true 
language  of  passion  there  ia  little  in 
Spanish  dramas— Don  Saneho  is  car* 
ned  off  to  prison ;  EatrelU  bitterly 
deplores  her  lot>  and  for  a  moment 
appears  to  dread  the  King^s  taking  ad«> 
rantage  of  her  defenceless  cdndition ; 
but,  idgorously  recalling  her  resolu- 
tion, she  determinea  to  show  herself 
worthy  of  her  birth,  and  fully  equal  to* 
her  trials^  and  to  her  own  protection. 
We  now  return  to  the  nalace,  where 
the  King  receives  from  tne  two  Aical- 
dei  Mavores  and  Don  Arias  an  ac« 
count  of  the  crime,  examination,  and 
oonfefision  of  Don  Sancho  Ortiz.    His 
majesty  is  aadly  perplexed  how  to  save 
the  criminal,  according  to  his  promisejr 
without  acknowledging  himself  to  have 
been  the  instigator  of  the  crime ;  an 
acknowledgment  which,  as  he  was  a: 
sort  of  Intimate  half-usurper,  a  re- 
bel against  his  father,  and  not  v^ry 
firmly  seated  upon  his  throne^  he  feara 
niifdit  occasion  an  insurrection.    He 
highly  approrves,  therefore,  of  Doit 
Sancho's  conduct  in  concealing  tho: 
name  of  his  royal  aeoomplioe,  but  ia 
vexed  and  provoked  with  him  for  not,, 
devising  some  other  exculpation  or 
palliation  of  his  homicide.    He  senda 
the  poisoner  word,  through  Don  Arias*: 
that  if  he  can  afford  him  any  pretext 
for  his  clemency,  he  will  pardon  him^ 
hut  must  sanction  his  immediate  exe« 
qution,  if  he  persists  in  his  silence ; 
whilst  Don  Arias,  whose  pemicioua 
advice  had  led  the  King  into  his  diffi- 
culties, and  who  even  now  would  faia 
haveadvan  tage  taken  of  Eatrella's  help- 
lessness^ would  have  her  seized  and 
brought  to  the  palace,  insists  strong- 
Iv,  nevertheless,  upon  the  necessity  of 
the  monarch's  keeping  hia  word,  and 
releasing  Don  Sancho  Ortiz  at  all  ha- 
zards.   In  the  midst  of  the  discussioa 
between  the  King  and  his  favourite, 
Estrella  arrives,  clad  in  deep  mourn- 
ing, and  with  half  Seville  at  ner  heels^ 
to  demand  that  the  prisoner  should  be 
given  up  to  her  disposal.  The  impa»« 
sioned  prince  naturally  cannot  resist 
the  tears  and  supi^cations  of  the  god- 
iesa  of  his  idolatry,  but  entreats  her 
to  be  merciful.  Slie  rejects  hk  entrea* 
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tiM,  ttylng^  Dttdi  li  not  die  kiig«ag;e 
proper  to  a  aofereigii,  from  iHloin  it 
M  equiyalent  to  a  denial  of  justice^  and 
that  he  had  better  giye  her  a  direct  r&- 
ftiaal  at  once.  He  then  preeents  her 
with  his  ring»  and  a  written  order  to 
the  governor  £i  the  prison,  compli- 
menting her,  at  the  same  time,  upon 
her  bcAuty,  and  her  well-known  cm- 
dtj*  To  this  she  answers,  that  ooold 
hex  be«ity  endanger  her  honoor,  she 
wonld  hersdf  destroy  it ;  for  that  if 
one  Tahera  be  dead,  there  is  still  a 
^abera  aliye ;  and  then  departs  with 
her  attendants.  The  King,  actuidly  in 
despair  at  what  he  has  now  done,  har« 
ries  away  Don  Arias  to  see  if  he  can- 
not extort  some  kind  of  excuse  from 
Don  Sracho  before  Estrdla  shall  reach 
die  mison ;  and  shoold  that  prove  im« 
possibte,  he  authorizes  his  confidant 
to  prevent  her  wrealdn|^  her  vengeance 
upon  her  intended  victun,  even  at  die 
expense  of  committing  a  fresh  act  of 
violence,  by  seising  upon  Estrella's 
own 


iTe  now  leave  the  absolute  King 
amidst  his  faults,  his  remorse,  and  his 
embarrassments,  to  visit  die  hero  of 
the  piece  in  confinement.  He  is  disco- 
vered with  the  two  Alcaides  Mayores, 
who  are  labouring,  as  unsuccessfully  as 
before,  to  prevail  upon  htm  to  make 
some  sort  of  defence.  They  can  ob- 
tain only  answers  similar  to  those  he 
gave  npon  his  former  examination,  to- 
flether  with  reiterated  assurances  of 
Sis  wish  for  immediate  death.  This 
scene  is  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  Don  Arias,  who,  according  to  his 
instructions,  informs  the  prisoner,  that 
^e  King  entreats  him,  as  a  friend,  to 
disclose  his  motive  for  Idllinff  Tabe- 
ta ;  to  say,  whedier  be  struck  me  fatal 
blow  for  the  sake  of  friends,  of  ho- 
nour, of  a  lady,  or  of  kindred,  or  at 
die  instigation  of  any  grandee  of  the 
realm,  including  the  sovereign  him- 
self;  to  name  somebody ;  and  finally, 
if  he  have  any  written  authority,  to 
transmit  it  to  him  by  Don  Arias.  To 
this  message  Don  Sancho  repeats  his 
Ibnner  answers,  adding,  with  some 
indignation,  that  he  is  surprised  at 
being  asked  for  papers,  he  who  knows 
how  to  destroy  papers.  He  concludes 
by  Mying,  that  ne  has  done  his  duty ; 
that  he  continues  to  do  it  by  remain- 
ing silent ;  and  that  whatever  there 
may  be  farther  to  do,  is  the  duty  of 
another.  The  visitors  depart  with 
many  expressions  of  regret,  and  Ortis, 


left  to  fafanself,  wondenai  the  eondact 
of  the  King^— which,  it  must  be  eon- 
fessed,  ^s  neither  kitagly  nor  TomMdw, 
and  little  in  unison  widi  die  loftOj 
ponetiHons  honour  of  the  other  ^is- 
racters.  Moreover,  if  his  majcatj 
judged  of  others  by  himsd^  be  nd^^ 
deem  it  rather  hanidons  to  tmaty  as 
meanlv  and  crudly  as  he  doe^  to  Ins 
victim  s  devoted  loyalty.  Don  Ssn- 
chosays*- 

Let  iindeliverDieif  hecando  it; 
And  if  be  eaiuiot»  if  perebanee  *twoBM 

wound 
His  sacred  dianeter  to  set  Die  frec^ 
His  reputation  be  his  diiefest  care ! 
And  Itttie  matters  it  that  I  sbould  die. 
If  by  my  death  I  serve  him.    GiacioBs 

God! 
Tbat  thus  a  mighty  mooardt  should  be 

found 
UnaUe  to  observe  his  pligbted  wevd! 
(X  ny  aflbontiBg  him  should  nm  aock 

risk! 
To  paltry  sabteiAiges  and  evasloBS 
Shonidcondesccadt  Surelf  somewc^hty 


Fkovokes  his  coDdact;  for  that  i 

King 

Should  in  a  passing  minute  thus  forget 
His  solemn  promises— The  thought  were 

treason. 
And  never  in  the  breast  of  Sancho  Oftis 
May  find  admittaaoe.    Fast  dilute*  my 

death 
To  his^security  is  necessaiy. 

He  finds  comfort  in  this  idea,  and 
yet  more  in  the  conviction,  that  Bus- 
toe  now  sees  his  heart,  forgivea  him 
his  death,  and  knows  that  he  oouM. 
not  have  acted  otherwise.  Whilst 
dwelling  upon  this  soothing  persua- 
sion, and  upon  their  past  mendship, 
the  intended  connexion  occurs  to  his 
mind,  and  in  renewed  anguish  he 
bursts  forth,— 

Estrella!— Mighty  God!  Notyet,£s. 
treUa, 
Thy  heav*n  inhabiting,  can  read  the  soul. 
Estrella's  eye  sees  but  a  criminal 
In  duty's  hero ;  an  atrocity 
Sees  in  an  action  of  immortal  worth. 
Ahw,  what  pangs  I  cause  her  I  And  m 

her 
What  pangs  I  suffer  f  She  beholds  in  me— 
In  me  her  tender,  her  devoted  lover,— 
A  bitter  enemy!  Alas,  her  wrath. 
Exasperated  bj  her  fevered  blood. 
By  duty,  kindred,  and  a  sister's  love. 
How  passionately  must  she  wish  to  see 
My  life  laid  down,  a  sacrifice  to  ven- 

geance! 
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UnaUe  to  lopport  the  id«a  of  tbe 
needlessly  ftugmented  anffuish  Estrella 
is  endunngy  Ordz  feels  grieyously 
tempted  to  break  the  loyal  sUenoe 
wh^ce  it  flows.  He  subdues  the 
temptation^  howefer,  and  consdea 
himself  wiUi  oontemplaiiMis  of  his  ap* 
proaching  interview  with  bis  slaug^ 
tered  fri^  in  heaven.  Whilst  he  ia 
impatiently  bnging  for  that  ministry 
of  the  executioner^  which  is  to  expe-* 
dite  a  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be 
wiidiedy  £strella  enters^  closely  veiled, 
and  conducted  b^  the  governor  of  the 
prison,  who  delivers  over  to  her  hia 
captive,  and  withdraws.  We  translate 
the  scene  which  ensues  between  the 
loversd — 

EMnlltu  Ton  are  at  liberty,  Don  8an« 
choOrtix; 
Depart,  and  God  be  with  yon.    No  de- 
lay ;- 
Ck>  presently.    Misuse  not  the  compas. 

Bion 
I  eone  to  practise.    Toa*re  at  liberty. 
Wherefore  remain  yOu?  Why  that  amdoot 
gaae?  [IT^tMmng. 

Whyhetilate?  Who  needlessly  thus loi- 

ten^ 
Unprofttably  wastes  important  minutes. 
Go!  Horses  to  facilitate  escape 
Await  you  at  the  gate**witb  necessaries 
Your  servant  is  provided.    Fnj  you  go  i 
Superfluous  are  all  words  of  gratitude. 
Go,  Sancho  Ortis.     Speak  not,  but  de* 
part 
Ortix.  Lady. — Oh  most  unha|^y  San- 
cho Ortis ! 
Estrella  of  my  soul ! 

EttrtUcu  Oo,  and  henceforth 
Be  thou  more  fortunate!  and  oh!  may  I, 
T)iMebATging,  thus,  conflicting  duties,  be 
To  thee  a  star,  whose  clear  and  steady 

light 
May  guide  thy  frailty!  Go,  and  if  for  thee 
My  love  can  thus  subdue  a  lawful  anger. 
Go  thou,  preserving,  undecajred,  the  love 
Thou  to  EttrelUi  owest. 

Oribt,  Merciful 
As  beautiful  art  thou !  and  even  towards 
Thy  greatest  enemy.     Oh  be  not  so 
To  me!   Treat  me  with  cruelty;  for 

mercy 
Is  there  unreasonable,  where  punish- 
ment 
Itself  is  mercy.    Hasten  thou  my  death- 
stroke. 
Seek  not,  thus  generously,  by  indulgence 
To  torture  me,  whose  solace  is  in  suffer- 
ing. 
'Twere  most  unfitting  he  should  live  who 

slew 
His  brother. 
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Knew  I  not  my  bfolher's  lose 
As  pafarfU  to  thy  boaom  as  to  asine^ 
Perdia»;eIhadnotfreedtheei»    Bntto 
me, 

Ortix,  thou  art  known,  my  love  can  peooi. 

trate 
The  mysteriea  of  thy  fot,    A  criminal 
I  should  not  save.    1  save  th*  unfortn- 


Ortuu  My  wretdiedftte  sentences  me 
to  death; 
For  only  death,  that  (ate's  severity 
Which   overwhdBBs     me,    howsoever 

strong 
Gsn  soften* 
SanOa.  Live!  Life  la  e^gMtjaceept 

OrHau  That  death,  from  which  thou 
woukl'st  deliver  me, 
I  seek.     For  if  thou  act  but  like  thyself 
Freeing  me^  I  too  like  myself  must  aet 
JSstreOa.  Why  seek'st  thou  death  ? 
Ortk.  That  thou  may*st  be  avenged. 
JEstreUa,  Avenged  of  what? 
OrtiM.  Of  me  and  of  my  treacfaeiy. 
SUrtUa,  Believed  I  thou  wert  capable 
of  guilt 
So  fbul,  I  h»d  not  dreamed  of  saving  thee. 
But  well  I  know  thy  conduct,  just  and 

upright, 
Fsssion  misleads  me  not.    When  Ortia 

slew 
Bustos  Tabera,  a  resistless  force 
Compelled  him. 

OHk.  Never  had  I  hijured  Bnstos, 
Had  it  been  possible  to  shun  the  deed. 
JStireIku  And  never  had  I  sooght  to 
rescue  thee. 
Had  I  inuigined  that  in  other  guise 
Ortiz  oould  act.    Thou  wert  constnlned 

to  klU  him. 
I  know  it,  and  require  not  that  thy  secret 
Thoa  should'st  betmy.    I  also  can  be 

silent. 
And  know  thy  secret,  thoi^h  I  speak  it 

not. 
Then,  live,  by  mme  own  life  do  I  adjore 
thee! 
Oriix.  Think  not  I  will  go  hence. 
EUrelta.  Oh  cruelty! 
Ortou  *Tis  magnanimity  that  makes  me 
worthy 
To  love  thee,  which,  afugitive,  I  were  not 
JStiftUa.  Preserve  thyself  for  thy  sad 

consort's  sake. 
Otiuh  Lady,  another  must  preserve  my 
life. 
Or  I  must  die.  Despite  thy  love  I  killed, 
Andyur  thy  love  shall  I  not  die? 

EttreOa.  Unhappy! 
Yet  better  so  than  guiltyl  At  my  prayer. 
Conquer  this  desperate  bravery,  and  live. 
Ortix,  From  thee  far  distant,  of  ail  hope 
bereft, 


Aad  tefaftlfi^  mr  fttHli#  t«  wbdm  A0«M  I 
My  reoiMnt  of  €iiiteBC«  dedicate  ? 
Since  I,  perforoe»  became  a  homicide^ 
Life  it  my  wont  affliction.     To  my  fate 
Abandon  mt*    To  life  is  my  chief  tor- 
ture, 
And  I  am  scarce  the  ibadow  of  mytelC 
Etlfttta.  Thtn  stay,  barbarian  as  thou, 
art,  and  die ! 
Whilst  I  to  die  go  htnce^ 
Oriix.  O  cruel  duty! 
Estnlbu  Honour  and  love,  most  sad, 

most  tyfaonoos ! 
Ortix.  Dost  thou  depart?. 
EareOa.  Alas !  dost  thou  remain  ? 
^  Ortm.  FareweU!  I  Wait  for  death. 

EstrdUu  I  go  to  seeic  it 
Farewell ! 

Orttt.  So  beautiful,  how  could  I  grieve 

her! 
.EtthUa,  A  liero  to  be  thus  uiifortu- 

nate! 
.OHw.  Unhappy^  but  inevitable  crime! 
EstreOa.    Farewell,    farewell,    may*6C 
tbott  forget  Estrella ! 
.   Ortiz.  Farewell,  and  ne'er  may'st  thou 
remember  Ortiz ! 

The  lovers  part,  and  the  scene  re- 
turns to  the  palace,  and  the  King's 
perplexities.  His  majesty,  in  the  first 
place,  receives  from  the  commandant 
of  the  prison  an  account  of  the  use 
made  by  Estrella  of  the  power  in- 
trusted to  her,  and  of  the  captive's  re- 
lec^on  of  the  liberty  offered  him  by 
bis  fair  enemy.  He  exclaims  that 
every  creature  in  Seville  is  a  hero,  in- 
conceivably admirable,  but  most  an- 
noyingly  unmanageable^  and  desires 
this  gentleman  gaoler  to  bring  Ortiz 
privately  to  the  palace.  When  the  go- 
vernor of  the  prison,  or  lord  lieuten<« 
ant  of  the  tower,  has  withdrawn  to 
execute  his  orders,  the  King  resolves 
that  he  must  and  will,  at  all  events^ 
save  Don  Sancho's  life,  but  that  the 
best  way  of  effecting  his  purpose  will 
be  to  prevail  with  the  two  Alcaldes 
Matfores  to  deviate  a  little  from  the 
dtrict  letter  of  the  law.  He  accord- 
ingly sends  for  them,  although  he  ob- 
serves that  he  hardly  knows  how  to 
tamper  with  men  who  look  so  digni- 
fied in  their  grey  locks. 

The  King  first  assails  the  two  Judges 
together,  smiply  by  recommending  it 
to  them  to  temper  justice  with  mercy. 
Upon  wliich  they  observe,  that  it  rests 
with  his  maiesty  to  show  mercy-— that 
they  can  only  do  justice — and,  if  they 
have  lost  his  royal  confidence,  i^re 
ready  to  resign  their  office.  The  King 
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tiMQ  tends  tbett  to  mepuv  their  ver- 
dict, and  recalls  each  scparmtdy^  hop- 
ing thus  to  find  them  ain^y  nwre 
traetable.    To  each  he  represent  Um 
high  value  to  the  state  ofsuch  a  mm 
as  Sanoho  Ortiz,  and  intimates  bu  ovm 
desire  that  the  Cid  of  Seville  shoold 
rather  be  doomed  to  banishoieiit,— 
when,  even  as  an  exile,  he  might  i^ 
serve  bis  country  against  the  Moora,^ 
Uian  to  death.    Each  Alcalde  Mmyor 
vaguely  professes  his  individual  fti^ad- 
ship  for  Don  Sancho  Ortiz,  and  hla 
wisti  that  it  may  prove  practicahle  i» 
save  him  without  detriment  to  justice. 
The  monarch,  well  satisfied  with  his 
own  exertions,  again  dismisses  them 
to  draw  up  this  more  lenient  sentenee ; 
and,  when  left  alone,  exults  in  the 
omnipotence  of  roval  rhetoric,  and  in 
the  fallibility  of  nis  austere  judgcsi 
who  had  inspired  him  with  such  un- 
neceasar^  reverence.    These  pkasiog 
lucubrations  are  disagreeably  inter- 
rupted by  the  return  of  the  two  Al^ 
eMtt  Mauortt^  who  present  him  a 
aenteuoe  of  death  to  sizn.   Hia  majes- 
tv  vdiemently  rsproaj&efi  them  witk 
their  breach  of  promise ;  when  they 
respectfully  explain^  that  their  pto- 
mise  was  to  favour  Uie  ofl^nder  as  fiir 
as  was  eoropatiblc  vrith  justice^  wfaidi, 
after  the  maturest  investigation  and 
dcUberation,  they  had  found  dearly  to 
require  his  death.   They  are  proceed-^ 
ing  with  justifications  and  professions 
of  loyaltv,  but  the  King  cuts  them 
short  vnth  the  impatient  exdamatioo^ 
Enough !  enough !    Now^  by  the  Uvmg 

God, 
There's  not  a  soul  with  whom  on  this  af- 
fair 
I've  spoken,  but  overpowers  me  witb 
shame! 

At  this  crisis  Don  Arias  enters, 
bringing  with  him  Estrelk,  whom, 
acconling  to  his  conditional  commk- 
don,  he  has  seized,  and  the  gov^nor 
of  the  prison  at  the  same  moment  ar- 
rives, escorting  Ortiz,  for  whom,  it 
irill  be  remembered,  the  King  had 
sent  him.  The  monarch,  in  person, 
then  urges  Don  Sancho  to  justi^r  his 
conduct ;  but  he  is  as  unsuccessml  as 
his  messenger  had  been.  The  perse- 
cuted prisoner  calmly  replies,  that  if 
his  majesty  sees  no  means  of  saving 
him,  assuredly  there  can  be  none ;  and, 
when  farther  importuned,  says, 
1  know  but  this,  that  whom  I  dearest 
loved 
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I  slMghterM,   bting  tberelo 

pUghted; 
And  tfait  Ml  act  vpolkaigh  btroiea], 
Sogratt  U  ny  mitfortane^  Menu  a  crime. 

llie  royal  dissembler^  defeated  in 
this  project,  has  recourse  to  Estrella — 
his  passion  for  ^om,  by  the  by,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  thoroughly  cured 
DY  die  difficulties  and  distresses  in 
Whibh  it  had  involved  him.  He  first 
informs  the  afflicted  mourner,  whose 
woes  he  has  himself  caused,  that  he  has 
provided  an  honourable  husband  to  pro- 
tect her,  and  then  proceeds  to  say,  that 
he  knows  she  has  in  private  shown 
herself  merciful,  and,  in  consequence, 
earnestly  entreats  that  she  would  pur- 
sue a  sitnilar  line  of  conduct  in  pub- 
lic, and  sotidt  the  pardon  of  her  ene- 
my. Estrella  humbly  thanks  his  ma- 
jesty for  his  palemal  care  of  her,  but 
declines  to  profit  by  it,  declaring  her- 
self ab-eady  married.  She  then  readily 
complies  with  his  desire  that  she 
should  solicit  the  pardon  of  Don  San- 
cho Ortii.  The  King  breathes  more 
freely,  and,  flattering  himself  that  he 
is  at  length  extricated  from  his  embar- 
rassments, hastens  to  pronounce  the 
pardon  of  the  loyal  ofiender,  to  whom 
ne  is  proceeding  to  issue  his  commands, 
that  he  should  forthwith  repair  Xo  the 
Moorish  frontier,  when  the  inflexible 
Alcaldes  Mayoru  interpose,  with  the 
remark,  that  the  magnanimous  for- 
giveness of  the  prosecutrix  is  no  suffi- 
cient ground  for  pardoning  a  convict- 
ed murderer ;  and  that  justice  wovUd 
be  violated  by  such  dewency.  The 
eternally  baffled  monarch — ^whose  dis- 
appointments and  worries  the  reader 
will  perhaps  think  have  by  this  time 
sufficed  for  a  sort  of  purgatorial  pu- 
nishment of  his  crime — tiius  beaten 
iVom  his  last  strong-hold,  and  finally 
despairing;  of  fiilfiUing  his  plighted 
word  without  revealing  his  guilt,  ex- 
claims— 

No  more!  In  this  most  fortunate  of  lands 
AIU  all,  except  myseU;  are  heroes.     I, 
Emulous  of  their  greatness,  will  by  speak- 
ing 
Rival  the  heroism  of  his  silence. 
Put  me  to  death,  SeyiUians!  I  alone 
Was  of  this  bloody  accident  the  cause- 
By  my  command  did  Ortiz  slay  Tabera. 

Those  personal  dangers,  the  antici- 
pation of  which  had  so  bng  repressed 
the  royal  wish  of  d<nng  justice  to  Don 
Sancho  Ortis,  do  not  appear  likely  to 
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easue  uMn  tbia  gcnct^gs  avowal,  fat 
<m&  of  me  Aladde$  Moyorti  Mya— 

Full  compensation  thus  Seville  receives; 
For  if  our  sovereign  willed  Tabera's  death. 
Beyond  dispute  his  fiite  was  merited* 

The  King,  now  relieved  from  his 
fears  and  anxietiefl,  and  quite  at  his 
ease,  first  banishes  Don  Arias  for  ha- 
ving, by  his  pernicious  flatteries  and 
evil  counsels,  occasioned  so  much  mis- 
chief, and  implicated  his  confiding 
master  in  so  many  troubles.  He  next 
desires  Don  Sancno  Ortii  to  repair  to 
the  fVontiers  of  Grranada,  no  longer  as 
a  banished  criminal,  but  in  order  to 
assume  the  chief  command  of  the 
troops  employed  against  the  mid)elie« 
ving  Moors.  He  then  suddenly  recol- 
lects that  Ortiz  had  requested  me  royal 
permission  to  marry,  and  adverting  to 
this  matter,  learns  that  Estrella  was 
his  intended  bride.  Persevering  in  his 
present  virtuous  course,  the  penit^t 
monarch  requests  the  object  dT  bis  il- 
licit attachment  to  redeem  his  promise 
by  giving  her  hand  to  Don  sancho^ 
listn^  replies^ 

My  liege,  *tis  not  mine  office  to  redeem 
That  word,  which,  only  for  my  honse*- 

ruio. 
Tour  highness  pledged.  When  other  bri- 
dals offer. 
Repute  me  Sancho  Ortiz's  wedded  wife. 
But  give  me  leave,  forgotten,  solitary. 
For  life  within  a  convent's  cheerless 

gloom 
Secluded,  to  endeavour  painfully 
By  penances  to  expiate  the  crime 
Of  loving  Mm,  by  whom  my  brother  died. 
OrCss.  Lady,  from  his  pledged  promise 

I  release 
Our  sovereign,  and  to  you  restore  your 

freedom. 
'Twere  an  eternal  torture  to  inhabit 
That  mansion,  where  my  cruel  hand  on 

you 
Inflicted  pangs  so^readfuL   Love  itself 
Could  but  enhance  this  torture's  agony, 
Converting  eVn  the  sweetest  happiness' 
To  bitterness.     Then  live,  and  live  hi 

peace. 
Forgetting  him  who  wronged  you. 

EttreOa.  Sancho  Ortiz, 
Never  shall  I  forget  you. 
Ortix,  My  misfortune 
Will  be  the' heavier.  My  giackms  losd, 
'Gainst  the  ferocioss  Moors  grant  me 

.     permission 
Instantly  to  set  forward. 
Xmg,  In  God's  name 
Depart,  and  leave  me  lelsore  to  admire 
4T 


•90. 

Your  mighty  deeds— to  nanj  In  one  day 
Hmve  orerpow«r*d  m^.— Oh  ftM  pee- 

sion! 
Ob  guilty  counsel ! 

Farfar  de  Bibere,  If  at  such  your  high- 
ness 
Acknowledge  it,  no  more  can  be  desired. 

JU*  £v'n  from  the  pobt  where  weak- 
ness termmatesy 
Does  heroism  its  glorioos  course  begin. 

With  this  flattering  unction  laid  to 
the  King's  soul,  the  Famosa  Comedia, 
Don  Sancho  Ortiz  de  las  Roblas, 
concludes;  and  we  will  detain  our 
readers  no  longer  than  whilst  we  ^oint 
out  the  whimsical  anomaly  arising 
from  the  poet's  endeavour  to  repre- 
sent such  an  equal  administration  of 
justice,  even  in  opposition  to  the  royal 
will  or  interest,  as  we  enjoy  in  this  free 
and  happy  land,  as  compatible  with 
the  licence  of  arbitrary  power.  Those 
very  austere  judges,  whose  inexorable 
virtue  not  only  pertinaciously  resisted 
the  King's  commands  to  soften  the  se« 
verity  of  the  law,  but  even  attempted 
to  control  the  exercise  of  the  most  un- 
questioned^ and  perhaps  most  enviable 
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of  royal  prerogatives^  tiie  j 
tending  mercy  to  all  crimi 
very  jud^  no  sooner  learn  diat  the 
murder  has  been  perpetrated  at  the 
King's  desire^  than  th^  datifulK  con- 
clude that  the  victim  deserved  his  §ate, 
and  suffer  the  flagitious  cleed  to  paaa 
as  the  execution  of  a  lawful  sentcpce, 
into  which  all  farther  inquiry  is  in- 
admissible. It  is  far  from  our  pmpooe, 
in  making  this  remark,  to  attempt  con- 
vincing the  contented  slaves  of  an  mh- 
solute  king  of  the  superior  blessings  of 
a  limited  and  constitutional  monarchj, 
such  as  ours.  We  value  liberty  too 
highlv  to  cram  it  like  a  nauseous  po- 
tion aown  the  throat  of  any  Despoio* 
maniac  patient,  or  even  to  biestow  it  9M 
an  alms  upon  a  hesrtless  and  helpless 
mendicant.  We  merely  meant  to  in- 
dulge an  inclination  which  we  some- 
times could  not  bridle  if  we  would, 
and  oftener  would  not  if  we  could— 
the  inclination  to  enforce  upon  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  our  readers  the 
inestimable  arlvantages  enjoy^  by 
them  as  Britons. 


TUS  MAN-OF-WAR  8-M AN. 

Chapter  XVI. 

When  the  blue  lightnings  gleam  athwart  the  sky— 
The  madden'd  waves  drive  mountains  high— 

When  absent  every  grace  and  beauty— 
When  the  whizsing  ball  around  him  flies, 
And  his  bosom-friend  before  him  dies, 
The  storm  and  the  fight  he  must  both  despise. 

For  Jack  must  do  his  duty  !— 


Favoured  as  she  was  with  a  crack- 
ing breeze,  the  Tottumfog  speedily 
gained  the  latitude  in  which  her  Com- 
mander was  at  liberty  to  open  his 
sealed  orders,  which  he  had  the  mor- 
tification to  find,  condemned  him  to  a 
three  months'  cruize  in  the  stormy  cir- 
cle of  from  Santeroe  to  Christiansand^ 
thence  across  to  the  Murray  Frith, 
and  thence  by  Shetland  to  Santeroe  ; 
a  station  at  all  times  disagreeable — 
but  one  which,  at  the  close  of  the  year^ 
requires  a  skiU^  a  vigilance^  an  equa- 
lity of  temper,  and  a  coolness  of  iudg- 
ment,  rarely  the  lot  of  any  single  in- 
dividual. It  is  hardly  possible^  in- 
deed, to  convey  to  our  readers  any- 
thing like  a  ^ood  idea  of  the  priva- 
tions, the  hardships,  and  the  complete 
absence  of  every  comfort,  which  the 
luckless  crew  of  a  small  war  vessel 


must  endure  in  this  region  of  clouds, 
and  sleets,  and  storms.  These  of  them- 
selves are  evils  enough  ;  but  when  to 
these  is  added,  the  vigilance  peculiar 
to  a  cruizer — the  absolute  necessity  of 
examining,  if  possible,  every  sail  that 
peers  on  the  horizon  around  them — 
thus  constantly  driving  away  at  full 
stretch,  shortening  and  making  sail  at 
every  sudden  chuige  of  weamer — a 
f^ni,  but  a  very  inadequate  notion 
may  be  formed  of  their  uncomfortable 
situation. 

Such  as  it  was,  however,  the  Tot- 
tumfog continued  for  nearly  two  weeks 
to  knock  about  these  inclement  seas, 
in  still  more  inclement  weadier,  with- 
out meeting  with  any  incident  worthy 
of  record,  if  we  except  an  almost  con- 
tinued chasing  or  bemg  chased  by  one 
or  other  of  our  cruizers,  with  which 
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the  North  Sea  at  diat  time  abounded. 
At  the  end  of  that  ihort  period^  a  trou« 
bled  Sabbath  had  passed  away^  amid 
the  most  unceasing  and  irksome  con-* 
tentions  with  wind,  rain,  and  sleet, 
when  Edward  and  his  companions  of 
the  watdb,  sad,  wet,  and  weary,  were 
i^wed  to  retire  firom  the  deck,  for  an 
uncertain  and  precarious  repose  dur- 
ing the  first  watch.  They  retired  in- 
deed, but  not  to  sleep ;  for  the  day, 
which  had  been  uncommonly  fitful 
and  lowering,  towards  evening  assum- 
ed such  a  gloomy  appearance  to  wind- 
ward, as  made  even  the  most  experi- 
enced veterans  quake,  while  they  snook 
their  heads,  and  announced  a  coming 
gale  of  wind. 

**  Oh,  and  the  devil  fly  away  with 
this  cursed,  cowld,  illnatured  quarter 
of  the  world  say  I,"  cried  Dennis  Ma- 
honey,  wringing  the  water  frcfm  his 
long  blade  hair,  **  and  bad  luck  to  the 
ould  gentleman  who  sent  us  here, 
when  we  were  all  so  comfortable  and 
merry.  By  the  powers,  now,  if  my  hair 
isn't  as  full  of  the  drench  as  a  sponge, 
and  the  never  an  inch  of  me  but's  as 
wet  and  wheezy-  as  thof  I'd  been  at 
work  all  day  in  a  gutter.  Och,  och,  in 
faith,  Mahoney,  you're  in  for  it  now, 
boy!— Whew,  whew!— ay,  my  dar- 
lings, there  itcomesagain.andbadluck 
to  It — a  fVesh  hand  at  die  bellows,  I 
dedare ! — Odi,  och,  darlings,  you  may 
all  stand  dear,  for,  soul  of  me,  but 
well  have  a  night  on't  I'm  afraid.—' 
Bu^  ubbaboo,  wnat's  the  use  of  grum- 
bling, honeys — troth  we  must  face  it, 
blow  as  it  likes,  and  that's  certain. 
Cheer  up  then,  and  never  say  die,  f(v 
the  devil  a  morsel  of  good  it  wUl  do." 

'«And  belike  'twUl  do  as  little 
harm,"  growled  a  stem  voice  from  a 
comer. 

'^  I  do  not  iee  you.  honey,  or  £ut 
and  troth,  but  I  could  answer  yon 
without  snivdling,"  replied  the  indig- 
nant Dennis ;  '*  ay  could  I,  the  devil 
a  doubt's  on't. — ^But  why,  if  you're  all 
determined  to  sing  dumb  at  once,  'tii 
all  one  to  Mahoney.  By  the  powers, 
now,  and  you  all  may  sit  there  with 
your  hands  in  your  beckets,  as  dull 
and  melancholy  as  oysters,  for  ever  and 
a  day,  BO  it  likes  you ;  but  for  my  part 
III  e'en  go  and  prepure  for  the  worst, 
that  if  so  DC  as  the  ould  hooker  is  deter- 
mined to  go  down  with  us,  I  may  go 
to  the  bottom  oomfortabW,  like  a  good 
son  of  Uie  Churchi  as  Father  Duiiel 
says." 


001 

Thus  iolfloquiaed  the  Hvely  and 
lo(|uadou8  Dennis,  without  any  one 
deigning  him  a  word  of  answer ;  all 
were  so  completely  crest-fallen  and 
spiritless,  partly  through  their  wet 
and  uncomfortable  situation,  partly 
through  fatigue,  and  doubtless  not  a 
few  there  were  whose  hearts  were  fiill 
of  inquietude  and  terror,  and  a  fear-  ■ 
ftil  looking-for  of  coming  evil,  'fhe 
most  determined  sullen  suence,  there- 
fore, universally  prevailed,  oidy  par- 
tially interrupted  by  the  few  who  were 
following  Alahoney's  example,  and 
who  were  busily  shifting  their  dothea 
in  order  to  meet  the  coming  storm 
with  a  small  portion  of  morejtersonal 
comfort.  Of  these  our  hero  was  one  ; 
and  having  made  himself  as  comfor- 
table as  his  stinted  wardrobe  would 
admit  of,  he  had  thrown  aside  his  wet 
iacket,  and  lay  stretched  on  the  top  of 
his  hammock,  where,  despite  of  the 
noise  on  deck,  he  was  just  sinking 
into  a  doze,  when  he  was  roused  by  his 
inexhaustible  firiend,  Dennis,  bawling 
all  along  the  deck,  "  Davis,  Davis  !— 
I  say,  Ned  Davis,  where  are  you  ?" 

**  Where  should  I  be  but  in  my 
hammock,"  cried  our  hero,  a  little 
diagrined ; — "  why,  what  want  you 
now?" 

''  Oh,  die  devil  a  ha'porth,"  cried 
Mahoney,  approaching  him,  *' just  He 
fast,  my  darhng,  and  111  be  with  you 
in  a  moment — Have  youdouced  your 
wet  gear,  Ned  ?" 

''  Of  oourse,  as  fiur  aa  I'm*  able^ 
Denny,  certainly  I  have." 

''  WeU,  well,  that's  just  being  after 
so  far  ii^t,  honey/'  continual  his 
lively  firi^d.  **  Now  you  see,  Ned,  I 
know  you  are  rather  shortish  in  the 
rigging  way ;  and  having  a  somewhat 
to  spare  for  the  use  of  a  pell,  I  have 
brought  it  with  me,  if  youU  not  take 
it  amiss." 

^*  Oh,  never  fear,  Denny ;  but  what 
have  you  brought  with  you  ?" 

"Why,  Ned,  the  never  a  thing 
mote  nor  less  than  a  tolerable  goodish 
pair  of  trowsers,  and  dry  drawers  to 
put  under  them,  that's  all,  dear.  But 
mind  me,  mat^,  they  are  made  of 
devilish  good  sc«l-skin,  and  wMl  co- 
ver you,  short  legs  and  all,  ay,  up  to 
the  breast-bone,  honey ; — so  without 
any  more  palavering,  jump  out,  on 
with  them,  and  welcome.— Come,  Ned, 
out,  and  on  with  them  in  a 
:ling,  for  I  ^^pect  we'U  be  called 
every  moment.    They've  already  f^- 
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ed  the  fomuSi,  after  •  terrible  batde, 
and  are  nowbtisy  doing  the  same  with 
the  foretopaail  se  there's  ttonda  of 
comfi)rt  to  ye>  deeor.— Come,  come^ 
bahbaboo,  jump  out,  you  lazy  rogue 
you,  sure  this  is  not  a  time  for  8lo|p^ig 
and  j^ting— jump  out,  there's  a  jewd 
now,  and  dap  them  on  in  a  minute— 
they  will  ke^  your  back  as  dry  and 
coinfortable  as  a  daisy ;  and  in  troth 
I  can  tell  you  from  experience,  dear, 
that  nothing  in  the  world  flattens  a 
fellow's  courage  sooner  than  bong  in 
8  soak  of  water  from  the  small  r0>s 
downwiuds.  D'ye  hear  me,  Ned ;  come 
nttke  haste,  there's  a  darUng. — Stop 
now,  and  I'll  lend  you  a  hand— there 
now — brace  titter  up,  my  dear  fel- 
low—there now,  you're  ready  for  it 
blow  as  it  will ;  111  be  bound  to  say 
you'll  fod  lighter  in  these  than  in  your 
own  pair  of  wet  heaTy  woollens,  with 
the  never  a  dry  morsel  under  them, 
atall,atalL" 

*'  Thank  you,  thank  tou,  matey," 
answered  our  hero ; ''  I  do  indeed  feel 
a  great  difference— but  I  hope  I  haven't 
robbed  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  by  the  powers  of  Moll  Kelly, 
let  Paddy  alone  for  that,  gra^ !"  cried 
Bennis**— '' Just  fed  me,  darling; — 
why,  lad,  I'm  skin  to  the  mast  head 
-i-Crowters,  frodc-jadcet,  Iwoded  and 
booted  and  everything,  all  as  one- as 
thof  I  were  going  a  harpoomns  again. 
Had  1  had  another  frock-iacket  you 
should  have  had  it  also,  ana  wdcome ; 
but  thU  I  had  not-^et  a  little  is  better 
than  nothing  at  al)  you  know." 

"  Thank  vou  again,  my  heart,"  cried 
Edward,  snaking  h^  friend  wartnly 
by  the  hand,  <^  and  I  hope  t  dtall  live 
to  repay  you-^" 

*'  Bah,  bah !"  cried  Dennis,  inter- 
rupting our  hero,  by  clapping  his 
hinds  on  his  moudi,  '^  spake  not  of 
that  I  beseech  you ;  for  hang  me  if  I 
tan  teH  you  how  it  is,  but  I  may  fairly 
say  I'm  compelled  to  it — ^fer,  somdiow 
or  other,  I  love  you  as  thof  you  were 
sny  own  dear  self,  and  that's  my  ould 
^mother's  son,  dear. — ^But  avast,  Ned, 
avast;  hear  you  how  dreadfrdly  it 
roars.— Och,  murder  and  wounds,  but 
well  have  the  devil  s  own  watch  of 
it,  that's  certain,  dear  !— Hark  now  ! 
listen  a  moment  or  sc^--there  it  is, 
just  as  I  said— there  it  is  with  a  ven- 
geance!— £h— what-— soul  of  me  if 
they're  not  dnging  out  for  Tom  Bird, 
and  we  havenH  ^n  an  hour  bdoW 
yet.— Och,  och,  stand  by,  my  dear 
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bd^r,  for  both  a  jeHy  tog  and  a  < 
swate  with  old  MotiMr  Sbiver-the* 
mlaen." 

Dennis,  thoup^  a  ramd   OMikcr, 
had  hardly  oonduded^  w^&k  tlie  bim 

hurrying  on  deek,  a  sosne  preacnlgd 
itsdf  to  the  eyes  of  our  berv,  so  oa^ 
lime,  so  terrifically  grand  and  awMI, 
that  he  stood  fixed  and  gailiig  on  it 
with  a  mixture  of  admiratian  and  fiear. 

When  he  had  left  the  dedc  to  tana 
in  for  repose  the  sky  to  windward  bad 
assumed  a  very  ugly  aspect,  the  clawds 
in  that  quarter  gramidlygetftiii^  dark* 
er  and  daricer,  while  ever  and  uoatt  a 
small  Uack  portion  would  be  detaeked 
from  the  gathering  mass,  vn&aidof 
as  it  passed  a  biiabut  |dthy  aquaS, 
generally  accompanied  wtth  hiol,  aleet, 
or  snow.  Now,  again  endeok,  thoc^ 
the  same  grim  and  threatenuw  ap- 
pearance eontimied  to  windtvan^  yeC 
the  dcy  overhead  was  serene,  of  the 
darkest  blue,  studded  fHth  inauaaer- 
abltf  stars>  shining  and  twiakMns  with 
the  BKMt  brilliant  lustre,  whue  the 
dear  frdl  mean  mardied  her  glariova 
way  in  all  the  beauty  of  afifosty  id^t. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  bitter  breathing  fnu  ; 
but  as  most  Of  die  watch  were  in  ambt 
measure  prepsred,  it  was  unheeded 
and  unfolt  in  die  draoat  general  nociee 
the  amwaranoe  of  the  moon  attracted. 
Round  her  outer  edffe  was  a  halo  of 
the  most  brilliant  eoloora,  every  way 
similar,  if  not  superior,  to  the  brightest 
tints  of  the  summer's  rainbow,  which, 
gradually   eidarglna,   died   a^luatie 
around  her  subllmdy  beautifull    She 
mppetated  to  be,  as  it  were,  set  in  a  di« 
Vinely  magnificent  frame ;  and  done 
with  an  cS^gence  so  bright  and  so 
lovdy,  that  our  hero  coi^  not  hdp 
ejaculating,  as  with  admiration  and 
awe  he  gaaed  on  the  beautiful  appear- 
ance—'' How  great  art  thou,  and  hew 
wonderfrd  in  all  diy  works,  O  God  T — 
Very  difierent  were  the  sentiments  of 
his  seniors  of  die  watch.    Experience 
had  taught  them  to  look  on  aU  this 
beauty  only  as  the  smile  before  Ae 
coming  storm ;  and  of  oonrse  to  brace 
up  dieir  hearts  and  hands  to  moet  it 
with  firmness  sfnd  with  courage. 

"  Why,  I  knew  it,"  cried  old  BiH 
Lyson;  "  I  was  certain  we  should 
catch  it;  and  mind  me,  my  nliale^ 
for  youll  see  it,  that  the  moment  die 
donees  that  fiashy  foU-laH  of  a  ring  of 
hert,  and  becomes  like  herself  agam, 
that  moment  the  gale  will  commente. 


you  may  take  my  word  on't^— But 


what's  eur  offioer  about  P-^h,  twig- 
ging her  through  his  g^ss— Badi^  bah^ 
slupidi— I'd  wish  vou'd  commeDCB 
maling  snug,  iBStoad  of  standing  there 
gazing  up  at  her  like  a  rat  in  a  oor« 
ner." 

**  Why,  don't  you  think  we're  snug, 
BiU?" 

**  Snug,  be  d— 4 1— no,  not  hall 
enough  snvg ;  and  ^t  you  will  short- 
ly  see  to  your  oost^  my  lad/'  said  Ly« 
son^  gruffly. 

Just  at  this  moment  CaptainSwitch- 
em,  awakened  by  the  turning  up  of 
the  handsj  came  on  deck  in  his  night- 
gown:— "  Well,  Doeboy,  what  do 
vou  think  of  the  weather  now  ?"  said . 
ne. 

**  'Tis  rather  unsettled,  sir,"  answer- 
^  the  second  Lieutenant,  *^  and  has  a 
surly  and  threatening  appearance.  I 
doubt  me  mudi  if  we  shan't  haye  a 
gale,  and  a  stiff  one  too— at  least  die 
moon  says  as  much." 

''  Yes,  it  indeed  looks  rather  rough- 
ly," said  the  Captain,  gaaing  around 
Kim.  **  I  think  you  had  better  take 
advantage  of  all  the  pe^le  being  on 
deck,  aiM  make  everything  as  snug  as 
possible.  I  do  not  uke  that  moon  at 
all,  nor  indeed  the  whole  appearance 
of  the  heavens ;  for  I  was  onoe  in  a 
most  dismtti'Ous  hurricane  in  the  West 
Indies,  a^  I  think  they  had  pretty 
much  the  same  aspect.  Do  furl  tho 
main  topsail  also,  and  commence  ope- 
rations without  d^y." 

'^  There  spoko  a  seaman,"  cried 
Bill  Lyson,  in  an  under  toone,  to  Uiose 
about  him :  *'  faith,  I  shall  love  him 
better  now  than  ever  I  did« — Stand 
by^ijffoed  topsail  sheets." 

The  words  w€te  hardly  out  of  his 
mouth,  when  a  fresh  squall,  which 
had  blown  A>r  some  timc^  now  became 
so  furious,  that  the  weather  maintop- 
sail-sheet  gave  Way,  and  the  sail  was  m 
ribbons  in  a  moment.  After  a  fight  of 
equal  fatigue  and  daager,  by  as  many 
hands  as  could  get  crowded  ^n  tfaie 
yard,  die  tattered  sail  was  at  length 
secured,  firmly  tied  together  by  the 
reef-po^nta,  and  lowered  to  the  4eck. 
The  topmen  had  now  4o  wait  amid  a 
most  tremendous  blast,  accompanied 
by  hail  and  sleet,  until  another  was 
brought  on  deck  and  foisted  to  the 
tx^  when,  reeving  Iresh  sheets,  it  was 
speedily  hailled  out  and  made  fast  to 
the  yard ;  then,  favouMd  by  a  momen- 
tary lull,  it  was  quickly  close^reefed 


andfdrled.  HoUing  tackles,  and  pre- 
venter sheets  and  nraces,  were  next 
clapped  on  the  yards — the  storm  try- 
sail, main  stav-sail,  and  storm-jib,  got 
up  and  set^-tne  yards  were  loweredto 
the  cap— topgallant-masts  sent  down, 
and  tc^masts  strack— jib*boom  haul- 
ed in,  and  spritsail  y»rd  fore  and  aft 
r-the  guns  and  boats  doubly  secured 
-^and  the  fore  hatchway  tarpaulin 
battened  down.  In  short,  every  pre« 
caution  the  Captain  and  first  Lieuto- 
nant  (who  was  now  on  deck)  could 
think  of,  was  taken  to  make  the  vessel 
snug  and  easy. 

Tne  uproar  of  the  dements  now  be- 
came tremendous,  and  blew  a  perfect 
hurricane.  The  main  hatchway  was 
therefore  also  batteneddown ;  and  mea- 
sures were  actually  in  preparation  for 
hurling  the  guns  overboard,  when  the 
Captain,  observing  that  the  wind  kept 
st^y  to  a  point,  and  that  the  Tot- 
tumfog,  being  an  excellent  sea-boat, 
made  tolerable  good  weather  of  t^ 
shipping  very  little  water,  he  counter- 
manded the  order,  ordering  all  the 
watch  to  go  aft  on  the  quarter-deck. 
There,  huddled  dose  together  ab^ 
the  wned,  a  scene  presented  itsdf  to 
our  hero  and  his  shivering  compa- 
nion%  at  once  appallipg,  temble,  and 
horrific.  The  lovdy  moon  and  stars 
had  retired,  and  given  place  to  the 
most  pitchy  darkness — the  sea,  abso- 
lutely on  fire,  and  lashed  into  ipark- 
liagmam  asfiirasthe  eye  could  reach, 
ran  roaring  and  flying  before  the^ 
screaming  wind  in  the  tremendous 
iona  of  Alpine  mountains — the  whole 
rendered  still  more  dreadful  and  ap- 
palling by  the  light  Uue  lisditnaiig^ 
whi<^  ever  and  anon  would  shoot 
Athwart  the  gkomy  expanse  in  a  zig- 
zag career  ;  while  the  '^  poor  devoted 
bark,"  uncommonly  hard  beset,  qui- 
verod  at  every  plunge  of  her  bows,  and 
.groaned  at  every  stroke  she  veodvod 
from  the  maddened  ocean.  Now  would 
she  topple  to  the  very  gates  ^  heaiveu 
on  dbc  summit  of  a  wave  crowned  with 
white  foam,  which  hissed,  and  awisl- 
ed,  and  sputtered,  as  if  r^ieidng'Over 
her  certain  destruotion ;  and  now  was 
sbehurleddewnward,  with  amazioff  vo- 
lodty,  into  a  deep  watery  valley,  wMie 
the  next  coming  wave  seemeu  hurry- 
ing onward  to  Imryherin  its  tuimoil- 
ed  bosom.  The  scene  was  awful— ^k 
silenoe  complete— and  notbiag  wis 
more  earnestly  wished  for  Ihfli  the 
blessed  light  of  day. 
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The  dfty  al  length  did  dawn,  but 
the  dull  grey  light  only  brought  with 
itan  accumalation  of  horrors — nothing 
b^g  now  to  be  seen  from  the  sum- 
mit  of  the  highest  wave,  bnt  another 
atiU  more  maiesticallj  dreadful  advan- 
cing to  the  charge.    The  situation  of 
the  crew  at  this  period  can  be  more 
easily  imagined  than  described.  Awe- 
struck and  spiritless,  worn  out  with 
fatigue,  and  rendered  stiff  and  uncom- 
fortable from  a  freezing  blast  of  hail 
and  snow,  those  on  deck  kept  huddled 
together  in  the  most  complete  silence, 
except  an  occasional  whisper,  gazing 
with  various  emotions  on  the  awful 
scene  before  them  ;  while  those  below, 
though  lets  exposed  to  the  fierce  con-  . 
ilicting  elements,  had  to  encounter 
•uperstition  in  all  its  various  forms  of 
terror.  One  fellow  swore,  that  during 
the  night  he  had  twice  seen,  by  aid  c^ 
the  lightning,  the  flying  Dutchman, 
dashing  away,  as  usual,  in  the  face  of 
the  tempest's  loudest  roar ;  another, 
that  he  was  sure  the  vessel  had  sprung 
a  leak,  as  he  could  hear  the  rush  of 
the  water  into  the  hold  quite  distinct- 
ly ;  and  a  third  still  more  confidently 
asseLted,  that,  while  at  the  wheel,  he 
hewrd  the  Captain  and  first  Lieute- 
nant say,  that  they  thought  she  would 
never  be  able  to  weather  it  in  her  pre- 
sent crippled  state,  and  was  sure  of 
foundenng  if  the  gale  continued  mudi 
longer ;  but  they  both  agreed  that  it 
was  best  to  keep  this  secret  to  them- 
selves. -  Now,  besides  all  these  omens 
and  prognostics  of  evils  to  come,  there 
were  others  of  actual  existence,  which 
were  enough,  of  themselves,  to  render 
Uieir  present   situation  utterly  dis- 
heartening and  melandioly.    J9y  the 
seas  which  had  struck  her,  and  by  bar 
often  running  a  considerable  space 
with  her  nose  under  water,  the  ves- 
sel's lower  deck  was  completely  swamp- 
ed, and  clothes-bags,  culinary  uten- 
sils, wash-tubs,  in  fact  everything  mo- 
vable, floated  to  and  fro  with  the  roll- 
ing vessel,  at  the  discretion  of  the  wa- 
ter contained  in  her.  If,  therefore,  the 
m^»er  deck  was  cold  and  uncomforta- 
ble, the  lower  was  equally  so,  from 
^e  absence  of  all  light  but  the  miser- 
able twinklings  of  the  purser's  can- 
dles through  a  horn-glazed  lantem^- 
the  deck  aU  afloat  and  hourly  accumu- 
lating—and, above  all,  the  absence  of 
fire,  and  of  course  the  now  utter  im- 
possibility of  shifting  their  wet  clothes. 
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or  even  drying  diemsdves^     Add  to 
this,  a  continual  state  of  alann^  wliidlk 
effected  a  complete  bani^ment  of  all 
sleep,  with  a  grievous  irregalsoity  in 
the  supply  of  every  article  of  fbod, 
and  the  picture  of  the  Tottxunfb^s 
crew's  misery  is  filled  up,  for  the  loii^ 
and  dreary  period  of  five  days  and  six 
nights,  dunng  which  the  storm  T%fzcd 
with  unabated  fury.    During  all  this 
time  no  observation  could  be  takeifr^- 
the  reckoning  itself  was  even  doabtliil 
—and  the  Captain  and  his  ofliceiB  were 
in  the  highest  perplexity.    At  length 
on  Saturday,  the  wind  moderatiiiff  a 
little.  Captain  Switchem  was  enaMcd 
to  make  some  ^ditional  sail ;   when 
the  same  afternoon  brou^t  hioi  in 
sight  of  the  small  island  of  Anholt ; 
fnm  thence  he  speedily  gained  Wingo 
Sound,  and  anchored  under  the  lee  of 
the  British  Admiral,  whose  flag  waved 
over  the  proud  poop  of  the  £tf-ftined 
Victory. 

Here  they  naturally  enected  a  sea- 
son of  repose ;  but  such  nad  been  the 
ravages  of  the  storm  in  the  loss  of  ships 
and  men,  that  their  services  were  im- 
mediately put  in  reouimtion ;  snd  the 
sails  were  hardly  furled,  when  Captain 
Switdiem  was  given  to  understand, 
by  notiee  from  the  Admiral,  that  he 
must  prepare  to  take  the  rear  of  a  con- 
voy in  waiting  to  proceed  up  the  Lit- 
tle Belt  without  delay.  Passive  obe- 
dience is  the  order  of  the  day  in  the 
fleet,  so  grumbling  was  out  of  the 
question.  He  returned  directly  on 
board ;  and  the  astonishment  of  both 
officers  and  men  may  be  guessed,  when 
the  first  order  he  gave  was,  **  Mr  Fyke, 
up  topgallant*masts,  and  cross  the 
yards  as  o  uick  as  possible,  if  you  please. 
Tell  Fireball  to  get  four  guna  reuiy  as 
fast  as  he  can ;  and  lis  soon  as  you  get 
the  masts  up,  tell  Marlin  to  pipe  all 
hands  up  anchor.  We  must  retrace 
our  steps.  Fyke,  as  the  rear-guard  of 
that  convoy  were  awaiting  us ;  it  seems 
there  is  no  other  vessel  fit  for  the  duty 
in  the  Sound.  I  am  going  below  to 
write  a  few  lines ;  do  keepa  ^arpeye 
on  the  Admiral;  for  the  old  fdkm 
is  all  impatience,  and  no  doubt  will  be 
inquiring  what  is  the  matter,  if  we 
don't  look  sharp.  I  told  him  I  would 
hoist  the  union  at  the  mast-head  the 
moment  I  was  ready,  and  fire  a  gun. 
111  tell  you  more  hereafter ;— mean* 
time,  for  Heaven's  sake,  be  active,  my 
dear  fellow,  and  get  on." 
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**  rU  do  mj  best  endeftvoiir,  sir/' 
said  Lieutenant  Fyke^  as  the  Captain 
retired. 

The  hurly-burly  now  commenced 
with  all  that  vigour^  bustle^  and  ala- 
crity, 80  peculiar  to  the  naral  service. 
The  masts  rose,  and  the  yards  were 
crossed,  with  uncommon  dimtch ;  the 
foretopsail  was  dropped,  and  the  union 
flew  at  the  mast-head  to  the  sound  of 
a  gun,  with  the  anchor  atrip,  long  be- 
fore the  Admiral  could  reasonably  have 
expected  it.  Tbegun  wasimmeoiately 
answered  by  the  Admiral's  signal  for 
the  convoy  to  get  under  weigh  direct- 
ly—an order  wiuch  was  gladly  obeyed 
bv  the  impatient  merchantmen ;  and 
after  seeing  them  all  pass,  headed  by 
a  frigate  as  commodore,  and  flanked 
on  each  side  by  a  gun-brig,  the  Tot- 
tumfog  took  her  station  in  the  rear, 
and  her  crew  partaking  of  a  hasty  sup- 
per, once  more  pot  under  weigh,  after 
a  few  hours'  leisure  in  the  Sound  of 
Wingo. 

*'  Now.  may  I  be  hanged,  lads," 
cried  one  of  the  Adamants,  impatient- 
ly, **  but  this  fairly  beats  cock-fight- 
ing. Zounds !  no  sooner  in  than  out 
again  ! — By  the  Royal  George,  but  'tis 
enouffh  to  make  a  fellow  jump  over- 
board. Why,  here  it  is  now,  I've  only 
been  on  board  of  this  here  hooker  but 
a  ver^  few  weeks,  and  111  be  sworn 
my  Bible  oath,  as  I've  had  more  of 
short  commons,  and  gone  through 
more  fatigue,  than  I've  done,  ay,  for 
the  last  ten  years  at  least.  Why,  mates, 
you  ain't  allowed  time  here  even  to 
swallow  a  morsel  of  victuals ;  and  as 
for  sleep,  or  anything  like  a  comfort- 
able rest,  whv,  that  there  is  com- 
pletely out  01  the  question.  If  this 
nere  is  to  be  the  way  on't,  I  wish  from 
my  soul  I  were  once  more  on  board 
the  old  Adamant  again." 

*'  I  don't  doubt  but  you  do,  ship- 
mate," cried  Jack  Sykes,  sarcastically, 
"  seeing;  as  how  you  know  there's  a 
main  difference  between  a  guardo  and 
a  sea-goer.  You  had  a  snug  billet 
enough  of  it  yonder ; — ^lobloUying  it 
awav,  day  after  day,  from  your  ham- 
mocjc  to  the  galley,  and  from  the  gal- 
ley to  your  hammock  again.  No  won- 
der you  growls.  Why,  jrou  were  all  as 
one  as  little  officers,  I'faith ;  but  here, 
my  lad,  you'll  learn  to  know  what  duty 
actually/:  is." 

"  Why,  as  to  duty,  shipmate,"  re- 
torted the  Adamant,  surlily,  ''  I  be- 
lieves as  how  there's  ne'er  a  one  in 
your  hooker— ay,  from  the  highest  to 
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the  lowest  on  ye— ota  taadi  me  any- 
thing I  doesn't  know  already ;  and  as 
to  your  snug  billet  you  so  scoff  about, 
I  doesn't  say  but  what  it  is  well  enough, 
thof  this  I  will  say,  that  'tis  little 
enough  as  a  reward  for  a  fellow  who 
has  been  knocking  about  over  all  the 
world  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  uid 
made  some  ducks  for  his  napper  be- 
like the  ne'er  a  one  you  ever  4id." 

"  Ay,  matey,"  ci^ed  Jack  Sykes,  on 
whom  the  words  Jfifleen  years  acted 
like  magic ;  "  fifteen  years  did  yon 
say  ?  Whv  after  running  such  a  gaunt- 
let I  will  say  they  cannot  make  too 
much  on  ye. — But  where  wert  all  that 
time,  old  ship?  Always  in  the  sea* 
going  way,  eh  r — My  eye,  fifteen  years ! 
Zounds,  you  must  have  made  vast 
sights  of  priaEe-money,  my  old  blade." 

"  More  kicks  than  mi'pence,  my 
lad,"  replied  the  Adamant,  somewhat 
mollified.  ''Zounds,  I  were  hardly 
warm  in  the  service,  when  I  was  wreck* 
ed  on  the  French  coast,  athreshing  a 
large  hooker  as  brought  your  soldier 
gear  over  to  Ireland,  and  that  was  my 
first  kicking — ^howsomdever,  she  were 
wrecked  herself,  and  that  was  some 
satisfaction.  Then  I  was  a  prisoner 
among  the  parlevous  a  good  long  while, 
when  a  parcel  of  ur  contrived  to  cut 
our  sticks  to  the  water's  edge,  where 
we  had  another  kicking,  and  a  hearty 
one  too,  ere  we  succeeded  in  taking  an 
old  lousy  boat  from  a  mob  of  your 
fishing  chaps,  as  wouldn't  allow  us  to 
shove  off  to  sea  peaceably ;  and  last  of 
aU,  d'ye  see,  to  mend  the  matter,  the 
Ardent  took  us  up  in  the  Channd, 
when  we  were  all  nearly  ready  to  eat 
one  another,  and  bundled  us  off  with 
her  up  the  Mediterranean,  where  we 
were  kept  at  it  night  and  day,  and 
soundly  kicked  to  boot,  for  the  best 
part  of  a  couple  of  years.  From  the 
Ardent  I  were  chucked  into  the  Au« 
dacious,  and  then  followed  another 
kicking  on  the  first  of  August " 

*'  The  Nile  business  you  mean,  old 
ship  ?"  interrupted  Sykes. 

"  Undoubtedly,"  replied  the  vete- 
ran. *'  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  I  got 
a  hearty  kicking  in  that  there  lol^ 
then  we  came  borne,  and  I  were  chuck- 
ed with  some  thirty  more  from  the 
Audacious  into  Haslar,  where  the  doc- 
tors, d — ^n  them,  gave  .roe  the  worst 
kicking  of  all. — But  avast,  for  what 
is  the  use  of  prating  any  more  about 
it  ? — it's  over,  and  thank  God  we  can 
still  do  our  duty.  All  I  shall  say  is 
this,  my  good  fellows,  that  if  none  on 
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you  ever  get  a  better  birth  than  a 
guardo  after  such  a  length  of  aervice, 
I'll  be  awom  you'll  think  yoursclTes 
acurvily  dealt  with,  that's  all."— So 
saying  the  veteran  turned  on  his  bed, 
and  with  considerable  dignity  walked 
slowly  away. 

Fop  several  days  after  this  the  con- 
voy was  slowly  making  its  wav  up  the 
Cattegat,  andhad  got  as  far  as  the  island 
of  Samsoc,  when  tne  troubles  and  vex- 
ations attending  a  convoy  began.  The 
instructions  of  the  commanders  of  the 
vessels  of  war  compelled  them  at  all 
hazards  to  see  the  merchantmen  safely 
beyond  the  Danish  territory,  when 
they  might  leave  them  at  hberty  to 
pursue  their  respective  routes,  whe- 
ther to  Dantzic,  Memel,  Riga,  over  to 
Stockholm,  or  up  to  St  Petersburfffa. 
They  considerably  exceeded  in  number 
two  hundred  sail,  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes;  and,  among  such  a  diversity,  it 
may  easily  be  imagined  that  the  num- 
ber: was  pot  small,  who,  compared  with 
the  rest,  were,  fM*  every  purpos^  of 
sailing,  no  better  than  mere  washing- 
tubs,  which  could  neither  keep  the 
pace  nor  the  wind  with  their  compa- 
nions, but  were  continually  wambbng 
to  leeward,  or  lagging  far  behind  in  the 
rear.  These  hog- troughs,  when  any 
way  numerous,  were  ever  a  bone  of 
contention  in  a  convov — and  not  with- 
out good  reason.  'The  anxiety,  and 
even  impatience,  of  shipmasters  gene- 
rally to  reach  their  destined  port  is 
well  known;  when,  therefore,  they 
found  themselves  retarded  in  their 
voyage  by  the  impotent  efforts  of  such 
slow  crawling  craft,  and  kept  in  com- 
plete restraint  by  the  conducting  ves- 
fids  of  war,  who  did  not  hesitate  to 
keep  them  in  due  subordination  by 
.fieodi^  over  them  a  shot  now  and  then, 
their  anger  and  vexation  was  often 
very  apparent.  It  may  be  easily  ima- 
gined, then,  what  a  series  of'^  petty 
squabbling  went  on  daily  between  the 
commanders  of  the  war  vessels  and 
merchantmen  during  this  their  dow 

Srogress  into  the  Baltic.  In  fact,  we 
0  not  know  a  more  vexatious  or  teaz- 
iag  employment  a  British  navd  officer 
can  be  put  to  than  the  conduct  of  a 
laxge  and  ill-assorted  convoy.  He 
stands  for  a  time  between  two  fhes ; 
for  while,  for  his  own  honour  and  the 
safety  of  the  underwriters,  he  must 
strictly  enforce  his  instructions,  tb^ 
shipmasters,  on  the  o&er  hand,  irked 
ana  soured  in  their  tempers  by  the 
skiggidi  crawling  of  a  number  of*^ their 
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companions,  and  by  the  atem  disci- 
pline which  compels  them  to  await 
their  progress,  knowing  dieir  cargo  to 
be  insured,  and  eager  to  be  at  an  end 
of  their  journey,  radier  dioose  to  mn 
aU  risks  done,  by  embradng  the  first 
opportunity  of  hazy  or  stormy  weatlieT, 
anil  dius  take  what  is  called  a  Frendi 
leave  of  their  guardians.  This  is  wdl 
known  to  navd  commanders,  and  they 
occasUmally  were  put  to  no  small  diaie 
of  trouble  and  vigdance  to  prevent  it ; 
accordingly  it  was  the  reguuo:  cuatotn, 
in  large  convoys,  while  the  van  sh^ 
of  war  kept  the  swift  vessels  and  front 
of  the  convoy  in  check  and  together, 
the  rear  one  brought  up  the  stragglers, 
sometimes  by  forcing  them  to  make 
more  sail,  and  sometimes  by  taking 
them  in  tow,  which  system  was  com- 
monly persevered  in  until  the  aignal 
was  made  by  the  Commodore  to  dose 
for  the  nignt  We  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  be  thus  particular,  aa  ex- 
planatoiy  to  some  of  our  readers  <tf 
what  we  are  immediately  to  narrate. 

We  have  dready  add  that  the  oon- 
voy  had  got  up  as  far  as  the  island  of 
Sarasoe.  As  they  were  now  approach- 
ing the  enemy's  ooaat,  the  Craimodare 
thought  it  advisable,  after  ordering 
the  convoy  to  dose,  to  hang  out  the 
dgnd  for  the  shipmasters  to  oome  on 
board  his  fHgate,  when,  after  giving 
them  every  necessary  instruction  aa  to 
his  future  signals,  &c  by  day  and 
night,  and  the  strongest  injunctions, 
and  even  threats,  to  obey  them  prompt- 
ly and  implicitly,  he  dismi^ed  &e 
meeting.  ITiey  were  hardly  on  board 
of  their  vessels  agdn,  when  he  hoisted 
the  signd  to  make  all  sail,  and  being 
favoured  with  a  fine  breeze,  they 
stretched  away,  and  held  on  dieerily 
till  dusk,  when  he  fired  his  usudgun 
to  close  for  the  night,  which  being  re- 
peated by  the  other  vessels  of  war,  the 
whole  fleet  came  to  an  anchor  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Little  Belt. 

"  I  say,  Mahoney,"  cried  Tom  Bird, 
'*wert  ever  up  the  I-ittle  Bdt,  my 
hearty  ?" 

"  No,  Tom,  never,"  replied  Dennis ; 
"  but  soiil  of  me  but  I've  been  up  the 
Sound  and  the  Great  Belt,  as  they  caU 
it — and  I'll  not  forget  the  sound  great 
belting  I  catched  in  the  pair  of  them, 
in  a  hurry,  dear.  Och,  but  they're  a 
cowardly  set  of  spdpeens  them  there 
Danske's after  dl,  gragh— though  troth 
I  will  say  it,  they  fought  fairly  enough, 
and  in  open  daylight  in  the  Sound — 
but  in  tbe  Great  Belt  as  they  call  it. 
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bj  St  FMricktheyhadBdUierlMOOiiv 
nor  comrieBce.  The  never  the  like 
on't  ever  you  saw.  There  would  we 
be  lying  awaiting  and  awaiting  on  'em^ 
and  doing  nothing  at  all  at  aU^  for  the 
whole  blened  day— -for  d'ye  lee  they'd 
nearer  ihow£ue;  but  haft  a  little^-aa 
soon  as  the  sun  went  down^  and  their 
curaed  ftgs  began  to  spring  up,  and  to 
daricen  everything  around  us,  why 
then  out  tiny  came  in  these  cursed 
row«bo8t8  of  theirs^  and  would  keep 
every  soul  of  nsy  boats  and  all^  as  lively 
and  busilv  employed  as  the  devil  in  a 
gde  of  wmd.  Now  who^  d'ye  think, 
but  a  coward  loves  to  fight  in  the  dark 
— wfaco^  you  don't  know  what  you're 
about,  Bwating  and  firing  away  may- 
hi^  at  nothing  at  all  at  aU — ^unless,  to 
be  sure,  you  should  happen  to  come 
bolt  against  one  of  their  iow-boat»-*- 
when  there  is  nothing  to  be  had  but 
murder  and  broken  heads,  just  as  thof 
'twere  all  in  the  way  of  goocUhumour, 
as  we  say  in  IreUmd,  dear— 4t  being  so 
thundenng  dark  all  the  time  that  you 
ean't,  so  save  me,  know  your  friends 
from  your  fi>es  I  Och>  by  St  Patrick, 
and  bad  luck  to  diem ,  their  bd  ts,  and 
thdr  beltings  in  darkness  too,  say  I; 
—If  they'd  give  us  fair  daylight  for 
it,  I'd  have  never  the  single  objection 
to  mdce  one  at  any  time.  Indeed,  Tom, 
I  may  say  it  is  my  nature,  sure ;  tat, 
•oul  of  me,  but  I've  loved  never  a 
thing  better  than  a  good  smart  quil- 
ting  match  ever  shioe  I  was  the  sise  of 
a  Bodger^s  ramrod,  my  darling." 

«'  Well,  111  tdl  you  what  it  is,  m*. 
tcy,"  cried  Bird,  laughing,  "  you  may 
stand  dear  once  more  to  have  a  quilt- 
ing or  two  in  the  dark,  for  we're  just 
entering  the  very  place  to  receive  it,  I 
ctti  tell  you.  why,  my  bd,  I  remem- 
ber as  well  as  'twere  yesterday,  of  be- 
ing up  here,  some  two  or  three  yean 
gone  now,  in  the  old  Bounty  of  Lynne. 
•—She  were  a  regular  whaler,  you 
know,  but  somdiow  or  other  she  mist- 
ed the  iee  that  year  by  bdng  in  dock 
—so  we  were  going  to  Memel  for  wood, 
by  way  of  keeping  ner  hand  in. — Well, 
going  to  Memel  fbr  wood,  as  I  were 
saying,  we  were  in  ballast,  you  knows, 
and  mtd  never  a  thing  for  any  one  to 
steal,  as  you'll  guess,  but  our  mnb, 
and  that  we  couldn't  and  would'nt 
part  with  neither  to  Danes  nor  devils, 
mind  me.  All  this,  however,  wouldn't 
hinder  your  Danskes  firom  l>aying  xfB 
a  niffhtW  visit,  ay,  and  sometimea  two, 
no  doubt  to  see  what  th^  could  pick 
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up,  seeing  aa  how  we  were  just  in  a 
eonvoy  the  same  as  we  have  now  in 
comcany.  Well,  we  had  only  two 
muskets  in  the  hod^er,  and  d—nd  buL 
ones  they  were;  but  what  did  that 
argttlfy,  mv  lad,  when  we  had  all  our 
harpoons,  nsh-lmives,  and  other  gear 
of  tnat  there  sort  on  board,  and  were 
to  the  full  as  wdl  aoenstomed  to  buai* 
ness  in  the  dark  as  they  were ;  so  we 
got  all  them  there  things  on  deck,  and 
held  ourselvea  always  in  readiness,  d'ye 
eee,  in  case  they  should  attempt  to 
harm  the  old  Bounty.  'Twas  devilish 
lucky  we  did  so ;  for  one  ni^^t  they 
made  a  most  desperate  attempt  at 
boarding  on  us ;  so  we  up  knivee  and 
handled  them  so  lustily,  that  I'll  be 
hanged  now,  Mahoney,  if  I  doesn't 
think  we  did  more  eicecution  with 
them  than  we  could  have  done  wi^ 
gunpowder.-— MHiy,  man,  old  Bluff, 
our  skipper,got  a  power  of  money  ftwn 
the  owners  for  that  there  Job ;  and  they 
also  gave  us  all,  man  and  bov,  a  Jolly 
flood  dinner,  with  grog  to  tne  mast- 
head, my  boy,  and  a  whole  ;ilver  crown 
»-head  to  boot-*80  that  it  wasn't  such 
a  bad  night's  work— wasn't  it,  di  ?" 

«' Oh,  m  fiedth  and  it  was  pretty  fiuF- 
ish,  Tdm,"  cried  Dennis ;  ''  'twill  be 
long,  however,  before  you  make  sudi 
a  good  night's  work  here,  honey. — Ay, 
dialing,  so  I'm  in  for  this  same  ni^ht- 
fighting  again  ? — ^weU,  by  the  hookey, 
I  never  liked  it,  gragh,  for  I  always 
thought  it  were  someudng  like  blioo- 
fokUng  a  fellow,  and  then  j;iving  him 
the  challenfle  for  the  first  tip  of  a  shi- 
lelah.— Sou  of  me,  iscraiching  his 
head,)  but  after  all,  Ive  always  my 
own  Messed  luck — I  mane,  sure,  I'm 
never  out  of  a  good  thing,  if  there's 
anything  to  do  at  all  at  alL— Wdl, 
well,  Dkeunis,  vou  can  go  down  but 
once ;  so  the  oevil  fiy  awav  with  all 
cowardly  considerations;  mr,  as  old 
Slushy&ts  sings,  when  he's  malty,— 

A  fig  for  thinking,  boys,  when  you're 

drinking,  boys, 
And  all  coward  melancholy  !— 
Stick  to  drinking^  boys,  when  you're 

sinking,  boys. 
Then  you'll  go  down  blithe  and  jolly !" 

And  with  this  very  obJectionaUe, 
though  trulv  characteristic  stave,  we 
shall  close  the  conversation. 

The  convoy  soon  found  that  Binfa 
remarks  were  true  to  a  letter ;  but  suoh 
was  the  care  and  vigilance  of  the  Com- 
modore and  other  commanders,  in  ma- 
4U 
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king  the  coDfOv  lie  Tery  dose  together^ 
and  keeping  toeir  whde  boats  rowing 
guard  around  them  dnring  the  nij^ 
wat  though  the  Danes  made  genml- 
1 J  a  nightly  desperate  sweep  or  two 
athwart  channel,  yet  ther  always  found 
the  convoy  so  compactly  formed  and 
so  yigilantly  guarded,  tnat  for  many 
nights  notmng  occurred,  if  we  except 
the 'alarm  necessarily  created  among 
the  merchantmen  as  the  dei^eradoes 
pushed  their  way  through  the  fleet  in 
ibur  or  five  ^ces  at  once.  In  diis 
irksome  manner,  however,  thef  conti- 
nued to  be  nig^dy  harassed  by  a  vigi- 
lant and  Intrepid  enemy ;  but  still  no^ 
thing  worthy  of  notice  occurred  until 
they  had  paissed  the  island  of  Alsen, 
and  lay  between  those  of  Arroe  and 
^Slesvig,  which  maybe  called  the  mouth 
of  ^e  Baltic  Here  the  channel  wi- 
dening considerably,  neither  persua- 
sions nor  threats  could  induce  the  mer- 
chantmen to  lie  so  dose  together  as 
they  had  hitherto  done,  and  the  guard*> 
boats  having  thus  a  much  larger  circle 
to  describe^  and  to  row  against  a  cmv 
jrent  which  ran  here  at  the  rate  of  from 
two  and  a  half  to  three  miles  an  hour, 
.were  necessarily  farther  separated  from 
^ne  another.  This  the  watchful  Dane 
speedily  observed,  and  resolved  to  avail 
himself  of.  Making  choice,  therefore, 
of  an  exceeding  dark  and  foggy  ni^ht, 
and  choosing  the  hour  of  midnight 
when  he  knew  the  crews  of  the  guard- 
boats  were  getting  their  relief,  he  made 
a  desperate  dash  into  the  fleet  with  a 
numerous  flotilla  of  open  boats  from 
both  sides  of  the  channel,  when  such 
an  uproar  commenced  amongst  the 
merchantmen  as  beggars  all  descrip- 
tion. Guns,  mudiets,  pistols,  flash- 
pans,  blue-lights,  and  devils,  wero 
roaring  and  blazing  amongst  them  as 
far  as  could  be  seen  in  all  directions, 
whilst  the  air  resounded  with  the 
shouts  and  cries  of  Uurmoil  and  des- 
peration. 

Captain  Switchem  and  his  officers 
were  immediately  on  deck,  and  for  a 
space  were  exceecungly  puzzled  in  what 
manner  to  act.  This  irresolution,  how- 
e\er,  was  onl^  for  a  moment ;  for  with 
his  usual  decision.  Captain  Switchem, 
addressing  his  secona  in  command, 
said,  *^  I  really  think.  Fyke,  we  should 
weigh  directly.  The  akrm  appears  to 
be  so  general,  that  I'm  certain  the  at- 
tack must  be  moro  than  usually  for- 
midable—-besides  you'll  remark  the 
hour  is  exceedingly  well  chosen.    Of 
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oevrse  toman  the  boats  iaabaoard,  1 
they  oonldbe  of  no  eflfeetiye  nscu 
in  the  boats,  dierefine,  as  fioSaa  jimi 
can,  and  le(  us  have  the  amdior  ^ 
without  a  moment's  dday.  I'm  cer- 
tain some  €i  the  oonvovmuat  be  adixfk 
ere  now,  and  will  neea  our  asiistifwc 
Don't  you  think  so?" 

**  I  agree  with  you  entiidLj,  mr 
retried  Lieutenant  Fyke,  **  rad  sliafl 
fly  to  execute  your  OTdsn."  TImd 
coming  forward,  he  cried,  **  Boat- 
swain s-mate,  turn  up  eyery  aoul  on 
deck  directly.  Hook  on  the  bo«t  tao- 
kle-fidk.  Forward  there,  bring  to  tiie 
small  bower  cable  l—Come,  jtump,  my 
lads,  and  man  the  capstan  ; — ciieierily, 
now,  and  awoy  with  ner  I — D — n  duS 
pi[»iig  blockhead — ^we  want  no  wfail^ 
ling  at  midnight — nut  your  fife  in  your 
bosom,  you  soounorel,  and  elap  yov 
arms  to  the  bars.  Foroand  maintops 
there,  cast  loose  the  topsails !  Foro- 
csstle  there,  is  the  jib  ready  ? — Hsnl 
ofl^all!  Well  done,  my  kds,  very  wcfl 
dime  indeed ;  come,  cheerily,  my  hearti^ 
another  tug  and  away  she  goes.  Tfast 
will  do,  my  boys,  belay,  bday  I  By  my 
honour.  Captain,  (comni^  i^,)  we've 
just  been  fifteen  minutes. — Now,  0, 
pray  how  d'ye  mean  to  steer  ?" 

'^  Thwart  and  thwart  dmnnel,  most 
undoubtedly,  Fyke,"  replied  the  Cq^ 
tain  :  *'  because  it  strikes  me  that  if 
they  ve  succeeded  in  boarding  any  of 
the  convoy,  which,  however,  I  have 
very  small  doubts  of,  the  current  wifl 
carry  her  down  a  considerable  way,  I 
should  think,  ero  they  can  overcome 
the  crow  and  make  sau.  If  we  fail  in 
this,  we  can  then  stsnd  up  along  sluve 
on  both  sides  as  close  in  as  our  own 
safety  will  admit  of.  By  that  time  I 
think  it  will  be  about  day  break,  wiwn, 
if  nothing  has  happened,  we  can  easily 
resume  our  stadon,  you  know." 

"  We'll  requiro  a  good  hand  in  both 
chains  in  that  case, '  said  Lieutenant 
Fyke. 

"  Oh,  of  course,  you  know.  Fyke; 
and  particularly  when  we  stand  in," 
replied  Captain  Switchem.  **  Order 
two  of  our  best  to  hold  themselvea  in 
readiness." 

''  I  shall,  sir. — ^Boatswain's-mate, 
send  the  Captain  of  the  ioietop  this 
way." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  cried  Bird.  "  Cap- 
tain of  the  foretop !  d'ye  hear  there, 
you  Sinclair?  you're  wanted  on  the 
quarter-deck." 

''  Oh,  Sinclair/'  said  Lieutenant 
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Fyke,  '^  pkk  oat  two  of  jour  bett 
leftdtoMiiy  and  let  tfaem  be  ready  when 
oalled  finr.  Harkye,  Sinclair,  you  bad 
better  have  four — ^'twill  be  a  rttief>  you 
laow,  to  'tis  «  cursed  cold  morning." 
<  *^  Aj,  my,  sir/'  replied  Sindair,  gp9* 
Ingfownd. 

The  Tottvmfqg  now  oontinned  to 
ponae  the  track  pointed  out  by  ber 
Captain,  wi^ont  meeting  Anything 
worthy  of  notice ;  bat  as  soon  as  daj- 
Hf^t  appeared,  a  large  htif  was  dis« 
coTerea  to  be  on  shore,  a  bttle  to  the 
northward  of  SlesYig,  which  the  Danes 
were  pillaging  with  infinite  abcrity. 
Captain  Switdiem  immediately  stood 
away  to  her  assistance,  but  soon  dis- 
covered by  the  depth  of  water,  that  he 
eonld  only  near  her  enough  to  bring 
her  within  the  range  of  his  gans.  He 
therefore  lost  not  a  moment  in  placing 
theTottomfog's  broadside  to  the  shore, 
and  immediately  gave  the  maranders 
audi  repeated  vdlies  of  roand  and 
grape  as  speedily  made  them  fly  In 
idl  directions,  at  the  same  time  tele- 
graphing the  Commodore  for  farther 
orders.  This  was  answered  by  the  ar- 
rival of  the  frigate's  launch,  and  all  her 
larger  boats,  crowded  with  men,  and 
he£led  by  a  jonior  Lieutenant,  with 
theComroodore's  orders  to  desist  firing, 
as  the  vessel  might  be  injured  by  the 
shot,  and  «s  he  was  determined  to  try 
to  pull  her  off.  Captain  Switchem 
immediately  manned  his  large  and 
small  cutters,  and  being  joined  by  the 
largest  boats  of  the  gun-brigs,  the 
whole  advanced  to  the  captured  brig 
with  the  utmost  swiftness  and  intrepi- 
dity, covered  by  the  fire  of  the  ToU 
tumfog. 

As,  lor  the  sake  of  connexion,  we 
have  here  allowed  one  nart  of  our  nar- 
rative to  ran  a  little  a-nead,  we  must 
turn  back  for  a  moment  to  see  what 
was  going  on  ashore,  since  it  may 
easily  be  imagined  that  the  Danes,  du-« 
ring  all  this  time,  were  not  idle.  The 
bsMh  on  which  they  hod  stranded  the 
vessel,  was  a  fin^  open,  white,  sandy 
plain,  which  rising  gradoally  from  the 
water^s  edge,  termUiated  in  a  little 
knoll,  beautifullv  verdant"^  and  vari&- 

Sated  here  and  tnere  with  patches  of 
warf  birch  and  sweei-scented  brusb- 
wood.  A  windmill  in  full  action  oc- 
cupied a  conspicuous  place  in  frxmt, 
and  a  little  farther  to  the  southward, 
the  leaden-coloured  wooden  steeple  of 
Slesvig  showed  its  vane  above  a  grove 
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of  loftv  fir  and  pine-trees.  On  such 
an  unsheltered  and  whiten^  beach,  it 
waa  easy  for  the  Tottumfbg's  ship's 
company,  now  sUtioned  at  quarters, 
to  observe,  whilst  the  boats  were  coU 
leeting,  the  armed  inhabitants  eoming 
pourinff  ^own  in  hundreds  to  the  wa- 
ter^s  edge,  and  the  four-horse  field- 
artillery  making  for  the  same  quarter 
in  Ml  gaUop.  These  latter  speedily  ' 
chose  stations  for  their  six-pounders  ; 
and  long  beibre  the  boats  left  the  Tot- 
tumfog,  stood  ready  to  give  them  a 
warm  reception. 

'^  Bv  mine  honour,  I  can  assure  you. 
Fyke, '  exdairoed  Captain  Switchem, 
attentively  examining  the  proceedings 
on  shore,  *'  this  affidr  is  assuming 
a  more  formidable  appearance  than  I 
had  the  smallest  idea  of.  Gradous 
heaven,  what  a  quantity  of  people, 
and  all  armed  too!  Oh,  theyll  never 
tow  her  off  in  the  face  of  such  a  force 
in  this  world.  I  think  we  must  haul 
farther  in  if  possible.  Fyke,  else  ti^ese 
fellows  will  dash  the  boats  into  splin- 
ters in  a  twinkling. — Chains,  there, 
what  water  have  we,  my  lads  ?" 

*'  Deep  eig^t  half  nine,  sir,  and  the 
flood  settii^  i  V  answered  the  leads^ 


*'  Ah,  well  said,  my  sood  fellow, 
that  is  excellent,"  said  the  Captain ; 
''  but  pray,  how  d'ye  know  the  flood 
is  making  ?"     * 

**  Please  your  honour,"  answered 
the  leadaman,  touching  his  long  bushy 
forelocks,  ^'  because  a£>ut  ten  minutes 
gone  I  hove " 

''  Ah,  well,"  interrapted  the  Cap. 
tain  eiwerly,  '*  and  what  had  yon  then, 

''  The  mark  seven,  please  your  ho- 
nour," cried  the  leadsman. 

"  Oh,  a  very  good  reason  indeed, 
my  lad,"  said  the  Captain.  *'  D'ye  hear 
wnat  he  says,  Fyke— By  the  by,  d'ye 
recollect  how  many  feet  we  draw  ?" 

"  Eighteen,  sir, '  answered  the  first 
Lieutenant ;  *'  but  I  don't  think  it 
would  be  prudent  to  work  her  guns 
under  at  least  twenty-four." 

"  Well,  supoosing  you  say  thirty, 
stiU  that  woula  near  us  consklerablv, 
and  bring  these  fellows  completely 
within  our  range.  Come,  my  dear 
Fyke,  you  must  see  about  it  directly, 
for  I  see  the  boats  are  nearly  ready  to 
push  off;  and  harkve,  don't  you  think 
It  would  be  as  well,  in  case  of  acci- 
dents, to  dap  a  spring  on  her  ?" 
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''  rm  certain  it  woiild-4Uid  I  will 
0ee  it  done  directly,  sir,"  aniwered 
the  first  Lieutenant. 

Tlie  Tottamfog  waa  aooordinf^y 
haoled  in  until  the  leadanuoi  aung  ou^ 
"Sy<Aemai*^»ff,"— whenahe  waa 
immediatdT  hove  round  on  hfr  broad- 
side,  and  tne  boata  puahcd  off,  aa  we 
have  already  said,  and  made  for  the 
stranded  bng  wi^  all  the  dispatch 
^e  rowers  ceroid  exert,  corered  by  the 
gnns  of  the  Tottnmfog,  now  solely  di- 
rected on  the  artillery  on  shore. 

Though  the  shot  mm  the  Tottum* 
fog  produced  a  wonderful  confcuion  on 
tli^  beach  amongst  the  i»eople,  yet  ez« 
cepting  now  and  then  a  single  gun,  the 
Danes  took  no  farther  notice  of  her,  eri* 
dently  resenring  themselTes  for  the  ap- 
proacning  boats ;— which  had  no  soon- 
er reachei  a  given  length,  than  they 
opened  a  most  galling  and  tremendona 
fire  upon  them,  of  round  and  canni- 
ater,  aided  by  a  powerful  and  unceaa- 
ing  fire  of  musketry.  Though  the  fight 
yna  evidently  notoriously  unequal,  and 
not  a  single  hope  could  be  expressed  aa 
to  its  succenftu  issue,  yet  did  our  gal* 
lant  tars  push  on  despite  of  all  oppo« 
sidon — gam  the  brig-<tfet  all  thesfldk 
the  rapacity  of  the  enemy  had  left  on 
the  yards — ^made  fast  the  tow-n^a— 
and  while  the  shot  showered  around 
him,  the  Commodore's  Lieutenant  gal- 
lantly seized  the  tilHer,  kept  a  few 
hancb  by  him  to  trim  h^  sails  aback, 
and  sent  the  main  body  in  the  boata  to 
strain  every  nerve  to  drag^  her  once 
more  afloat.  Their  zeal,  their  cour- 
se, theh-  strength,  all  waa  unavail- 
ing— ^in  fact,  to  keep  men  at  audi  a 
hopeless  undertaking  was  complete 
butchery;  the  unfortunate  Lieute- 
nant was  speedily  seen  to  drop  dead 
fW>m  the  tiller,  whilst  in  the  act  of 
cheering  the  rowers— many  ahota  had 
struck  the  boats,  the  crews  of  which, 
from  their  exposed  situation,  were  evi- 
dently Uiinnmg  fiist  in  their  numbers 
•^when  at  last  a  signal  from  the  Com- 
modore gave  the  recal.  This  the  peo- 
ple in  the  boats  gladly  availed  them- 
selves of;  and  without  bestowing  a 
single  thought  on  their  comrades  kft 
on  board  the  stranded  vessel,  they 
anxioasly  and  eagerly  sought  shelter 
under  the  lee  of  the  Tottumfbg,  which 
still  continued  to  blaze  away  upon  the 
shore  and  its  inhabitants.  The  Com- 
modore now  hoisted  the  signal  to  bum 
and  destroy  with  shot  the  object  of 
contention^  himself  standing  in  wiUi 
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tlie  twa  gim-brifli  to  aid  itt  die  worit  of 
deatmctum.  The  conduct  of  tfaia  si£- 
fiur  waa  committed  at  hia  own  desize  to 
Lieutenant  Fyke,  who  having  chosen 
five  vokmteera,  ^amongat  whom  weie 
our  hero  and  hia  hiwcparaMe  friend 
Dennia,)  out  of  aa  many  aeore  who 
were  willing  to  follow  hiin,  and  loaded 
the  gig  with  pitch,  tar,  roain,  oakum, 
gunpowder,  and  othor  eombustibleaiy 
gallantly  puahed  off  towarda  the  de- 
voted vend,  which  they  instantly 
hoarded  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  fiie 
of  cannon  and  mudcetry  from  die 
shore.  Not  an  instant  waa  lost  in 
preparing  her  for  deatmction  bodi  foto 
and  aft ;  and  having  seen  her  praper- 
ly  kindled  into  flame  iikall  her  miU 
aiona,  they  once  more  embarked,  ta- 
king with  them  three  of  their  deaoted 
companions  who  still  sorvived,  and 
pushing  through  a  very  heavy  ahowe^ 
of  all  descriptions  of  shot,  which  killed 
two  of  the  very  men  wham  Uiey  had 
just  relieved,  thev  once  more  gained 
the  lee  aide  of  the  Tottumfog.  To 
aave  or  utteriy  deatroy  the  oljectcC 
their  quarrel  became  now  the  primary 
ol^t  of  the  contendhM^  parties.  The 
Tottumfbg  had  bv  this  time  made 
herself  so  completdy  obnoxious  to  die 
enemy^  that  againat  he^  in  the  fi^at 
instance,  they  levelled  their  whole  ar- 
tUlery,  and  In  fact  got  her  so  com- 
pletely  under  thdr  eve  that  their  every 
shot  told ;  so  that  after  sustaining  n«- 
merous  shots  betwixt  wind  and  water, 
and  having  her  rigging  and  aaila  moat 
terribly  cut  up,  not  to  mention  a  re- 

Sectable  number  of  killed  and  wound* 
,  she  waa  compelled  to  aheer  ofl>-~ 
not,  however,  before  she  had  levdled 
the  wind-mill,  (which  fdl  to  die  mu- 
sic of  a  British  cheer,)  and  repeated^ 
fcnroed  the  enemy  to  fly  thenr  gone. 
The  gun-brigs  were  soon  compelkd 
to  folio  w  her  example,  and  the  Commo- 
dore waa  now  left  to  finish  ti^t  had 
been  so  gaUantly  begun.  He  made 
his  long  dghteena  teU  so  smardy  aboat 
their  ears,  whOe,  aa  he  lay  at  a  great- 
er distance,  diey  could  make  Ktde  or 
nothing  of  him,  that  at  laat  diaooverw 
ing  the  flamea  making  thdr  appear- 
anoe  in  various  parte  of  the  olqect  of 
thdr  widiea,  thj^  deaiated  from  fiffw 
dier  hostility,  llie  Commodore  fbU 
lowed  thdr  exam^e,  but  still  kept  his 
station ;  and  it  waa  only  after  dark- 
ness had  covered  the  eardi,  and  when 
die  flickering  flamea  showed  the  ene- 
my in  thdr  boats  vainly  attempting  to 
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get  the  fire  under,  that  be  fir^id  an- 
other shot  At  lengthy  about  seren 
o^ctock  in  the  evening,  the  flames  got 
the  complete  ascendant,  and  arose  to 
the  heavens  in  a  grand,  a  vivid,  and 
an  elevated  column— the  sails  and  rig« 
ffing  went  to  nothing  in  a  mom^t— 
S^e  masts  staggered  and  sank  into  the 
devouring  element  for  ever — when,  to 
finish  the  whole  in  superb  style,  the 
fire  at  length  caught  what  appeared 
to  be  gunpowder — ^for  a  tremendous 
explosion  took  place,  which,  rending 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  vessel  in 
pieces,  sent  the  flaming  fragments  in- 
to the  air  with  the  velocity  of  rockets, 
where,  flzCing,  and  sparkling,  and  flam- 
ing, at  an  immense  height,  hke  so  many 
beautiful  fireworks,  they  at  length  feu 
into  the  water,  and  au  was  sudden 
darkness. 

As  soon  as  the  vessels  of  war  had 
in  some  measure  repaired  their  ng- 

§ing,  and  consigned  their  dead  to  the 
eep,  the  convoy  once  more  got  under 
way,  and  proceeded  without  further 
molestation  to  the  point  of  separation, 
which  the  Commodore  announced  by 
signsl.  It  seemed  to  have  a  joyful 
sound  that  thrice-repeated  gun;  for 
it  was  truly  astonisning  to  see,  no 
longer  restrained  b^  naval  discipline, 
how  asealously  they  improved  the  hour 
of  their  emancipation — ^how  smartly 
^is  final  signal  was  obeyed — and  in 
how  short  a  time  this  ctowded  multi- 
tude of  vessels  dispersed  themselves. 

Now  fairly  rid  of  his  troublesome 
charge,  the  Commodore,  after  wait- 
ing until  they  were  all  fairlv  out  of 
signt,   bethought  him  of  his  oom- 

E anions  of  the  guard,  and  therefore 
ove  out  another  signal,  requiring 
them  to  repair  without  delay  on  board 
the  frigate.  He  then  thanked  them 
generafiy  in  very  polite  terms  fbr  the 
able  assistance  they  had  rendered  him, 
and  declared  that  their  duty  was  now  ' 
at  an  end,  and  that  he  was  empowered 
to  say  they  were  all  at  liberty  to 
return  to  their  respective  stations.— 
Then  addressing  himself  particularly 
to  Captain  Switdiem,  he  sdd, ''  As  for 
you,  Captain,  I  want  words  to  express 
my  admiration  of  your  masterly  con- 
duet  ;  for  I  solemnly  declare  to  you, 
that  while  I've  been  in  the  service, 
and  I'm  net  a  man  of  yesterday,  I 
never  saw  a  vessel  better  w^kea,  or 
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keep  up  a  steadier  or  doaer  fire.  I 
beg  you  will  convey  my  thanks  to  your 
officers  and  whole  ship's  oompauy«> 
I  have  noted  them  down  very  parti- 
cularly m  my  letter  to  the  Adnural,  I 
assure  you— fiir  it  is  but  truth  to  say 
that  they  are  truly  exceUent.?— I  am 
now  going  to  ask  you  a  favour  which 
I  hope  you  will  grant  me.  I  cruize 
in  the  Baltic  here  until  I  am  relieved 
by  a  vessel  of  the  same  or  a  superior 
force.  Now  as  in  the  present  unhappy 
state  of  our  squadron,  two  of  whom 
have  gone  down  under  peculiarly  dis- 
tressing circumstances,*  this  may  be 
for  an  indefinite  period ;  and  as  I  am 
certain,  from  the  crippled  state  of  your 
vessel,  you  will  be  ordered  for  Eng- 
land, I  would  feel  obliged  if  you  would 
be  so  good  as  take  charge  of  our  letter- 

S^,  which  shall  be  made  up  for  you 
ore  you  go,  and  also  that  you  will 
be  the  bearer  of  this  my  di^tch  to 
the  Admural  in  Wingo  Sound,  which^ 
I  assure  you  all,  gentlemen,  contains 
nothing  but  what  I  was  bound  in  ho- 
nour, as  a  gentleman  and  an  officer,  to 
say,  and  which,  if  properly  forward- 
ed^  will  be  no  hinderance,  I  am  certain, 
to  your  future  speedy  advancement. 
—The  Commodore  then  regaled  his 
friends  in  the  handsomest  manner,  de- 
Uvered  his  letters  and  dispatch  to  Cap-* 
tain  Switchem,  and  after  shaking  them 
all  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  wishtoff 
them  a  prosperous  cruize  and  good 
health,  the  meeting  broke  up. 

As  soon  as  Captain  Sw|tchem  came 
on  board,  he  summoned  all  hands  on 
the  quarter-deck,  and  addressed  them 
in  a  verr  short  but  sweet  little  speech, 
which,  for  the  first  time  since  he  came 
on  board,  Edwardobserved,  was  adorn- 
^  with  the  imitation  of  a  smile.  For 
the  first  time,  also,  he  cave  all  hands 
the  highest  praise ;  and  declaring,  that 
he  was  determined  to  show  them  how 
well  he  was  pleased,  he  gave  them  the 
rest  of  the  day  to  themselves,  ordered 
a  double  allowance  of  grog,  and  with 
his  usual  show  of  teeth  while  he  pro- 
nounced his  Be  merry f  butbetnse,  he 
retired  to  his  cabin.  We  need  hardly 
add,  that  in  the  iollities  that  immedi- 
ately afUrwards  followed  was  a  power- 
fill  salvo  fbr  every  previous  sore. 

Next  morning  after  breakfiist  the 
Tottumfog  got  under  way  for  Wingo 
Sound,  where  after  a  stay  of  a  few  days 
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rafittfogaiid  waterlog  «he  WPS  <Mrdar- 
ed  for  £ii£^d;  and  after  a  tedious 
pafsage,  occasioned  by  her  crip^ed 
state,  she  arrived  all  safe  at  Sheerness, 
ftom  whence  she  wss  ordered  up  the 
Medway  to  Chatham,  and  finally  lasb. 
ed  alongside^  the  hulk  Vanderl 
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directly  in  froot  of  ^  Dock  Taid 
stairs.  Captain  Switchem  imniedi- 
atdy  set  off  for  London,  leaviBg  his 
ship's  oompanv  in  a  state  of  temporary 
repose  which  had  long  been  anKnown 
to  them,  anid  during  the  oontinuanoeoC 
which  we  shall  oonchide  this  chapter* 
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Ftfewell  to  the  Nordi,  and  its  loud  roaring  saas  t 
Farewell  to  the  North,  and  its  ioe  and  its  snow ! 
For,  bless'd  with  a  stMdy  and  8tiff4>iowiiig  breese» 
To  the  Emerald  Isle  through  the  waters  I  go  !— 
But  where  I  go  next,  why  iff  more  than  I  know ; 
To  the  word  that  is  pass*d,  zounds,  I  mustn't  say  nay ; 
But  with  heart,  band,  and  soul,  must  still  cheerily  bow. 
For  'tis  bis  to  command,  and  'tis  mine  to  obey. 


Many  days  had  not  elapsed  after 
the  departure  of  their  Commander, 
before  the  powder-boat  came  along- 
side, accompanied  by  a  lighter  to  carry 
off  Uieir  ammunition,  guns,  and  gun-* 
ner's  stores ;  this  was  followed  by  an 
order  from  the  Dock  Yard,  to  carry 
afhore  their  sails,  rigging,  and  cables  ; 
and  by  another  from  the  Victualling 
Office  for  the  Purser's  stores; — the 
water  casks  and  tonnage  followed; 
and  some  days  before  Captain  Switch- 
em's  return,  the  Tottumfog's  flag  had 
been  hauled  down,  and  herself  reduced 
to  a  complete  sheer-hulk.  Assembling 
his  late  snip's  company  on  the  quarter- 
deck of  the  hulk,  ne  acquainted  them 
that  the  Totturofog  was  going  into 
dock  to  be  cdmpletely  oYerhauled,  and 
that,  of  course,  it  would  be  a  very 
long  time  ere  she  was  again  ready  for 
sea; — that  it  had  pleased  the  Lords 
^  Admiralty,  to  grant  him  the  com- 
mand of  a  mgate  on  a  new  station ; 
and  that  as  thev  could  not  expect  that 
their  King  ana  Country  was  to  keep 
them  in  the  river  doing  nothing,  when 
hands  were  so  much  wanted,  he  had 
come  from  London  with  the  power  to 
say,  that  those  who  still  wished  to  go 
along  with  him  might  do  so,  while  £e 
remsinder  would  be  sent  down  in  the 
tender,  to  the  guard-ship  at  the  Nore, 
there  to  be  disposed  of  as  the  Admirid 
should  see  proper.  He  rather  expected, 
however,  that  this  last  sltemative 
might  be  spared,  for  he  earnestly  wish- 
ed and  hoped,  that  man  and  boy  they 
would  all  so  along  with  him. 

We  need  hardly  add,  that  his  speech 
wss  received  with  time  cheers,  and 
that  the  whole  volunteered. 


^'  I  thank  you,  mv  lads,"  said  tli^ 
Captain,  ajpparently  nighly  g^tificd, 
''  tor  the  frankness  and  unanimity  erf" 
your  choioe,  for  with  me  it  ia  mn  un- 
equivocal mark  of  your  confidence  and 
esteem — and  depend  upon  it,  I  shall 
be  more  studious  than  ever,  in  ooq- 
sulting  your  best  interests  and  indivi-' 
dual  welfare.  We  all  know  some- 
thing now  of  one  another,  and  it  would 
have  been  a  very  great  pity  indeed 
had  we  had  to  part.  The  frigate,  I 
understand,  goes  alongside  of  the 
mast-hulk  to-day,  and  if  that  is  really 
the  case,  you  may  expect  her  down 
this  afternoon;  meantime  you  can 
employ  yourselves  very  efficiently  in 
matdng  and  preparing  a  number  of 
little  matters,  that  mil  be  of  great 
use  to  us  in  rif;gingher  out—all  of 
which  Mr  Marhn  can  explain  to  yocL 
better  than  I  can.  I  am  now  done ;  I 
will  see  you  all  again  to-morrow ;  when 
it  shall  be  my  pride,  as  it  is  mv  duty,, 
to  hoist  the  Tottumfog's  weU-worQ 
standard  on  board  of  our  new  ves- 
sel, in  the  eyes  of  all  my  old  ship's 
.  company.  — fioatawain's-mate,  pqpe 
down." 

Then  calling  Mr  Marlin  to  him,  and. 
giving  him  some  instructions,  he  al^* 
ped  over  the  side,  accompanied  by  his 
first  Lieutenant,  to  the  music  of  rei* 
iterated  cheering. 

The  hulk  now  presented  a  picture 
of  naval  industry,  aa  pleasant  as  it  was 
highly  unique.  On  going  down  to 
her  main  deck,  deardl  as  it  waa  of 
guns  and  all  other  incombranoea,  one 
might  have  supposed  they  were  enters 
ii^  an  inomense  workriiop,  crowded 
with  worbnea  in  full  employ,  while 
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the  hum  of  toDgooi  and  the  long  kmd 
laughi  which  have  and  there  nduted 
the  ear,  gmTe  an  animation  to  the 
scene  wh<3lY  indeecrihaUe; — ^for  on 
this  deck  aU  those  who«e  seirices  were 
not  required  in  the  Dock  Yard  were 
buiily  at  work>  doing  something  or 
other,  according  to  their  reapectiTe  abi-> 
lities.  In  one  part,  mk^t  be  seen 
joiners  and  carpenters  at  thdr  benches, 
with  armourers  repairing  and  cleaning 
flre-orms ;— in  another,  sail-makers 
and  tailors  busily  driving  the  needle; 
in  a  third,  sat  a  numerous  and  ha^y 
knot  of  topmen,  stroping  and  siting 
blodcs,  working  reef-points,  gaskets, 
mats,  and  sennet;— in  a  fourui,  were 
the  gunner's  crew  similarly  employed, 
and  also  making  wads,  andcneesing 
them;— while  here  and  there  over 
all  the  dedc,  sat  numerous  circles  of 
landBmen  variously  employed — ^mak- 
ing brooms,  knotting  yams,  spinning 
foxes,  or  smuggling  a  game  at  cards. 
All  were  apparently  busy,  and  while 
the  joke  and  the  jeer  was  bandied 
from  one  to  the  other,  peals  of  laugh- 
ter and  the  merry  chant  resounded 
ftwa  every  comer.  The  most  promi- 
nent subject  oi  conversation,  however, 
tumed  on  the  news  of  the  moming-i^ 
the  volunteering,  and  the  new  frigate. 

''  I'll  be  hanged,  boys,"  cried  Dick 
Brown,  Uie  gunner's  mate,  '^but 
the  skipper's  gone  a-shore  to-day  as 

proud's  he'd  got  a  pea  in  his ; 

and  no  wonder,  i'  faith,  after  all,  for 
it  aint  every  one  that  can  boast  of 
their  whole  ship's  company  going 
cheerily  along  with  them.  But,  I 
say,  wasn't  it  vastly  funny  to  see  how 
comicallv  he  twisted  his  ill-coloured 
mug,  wnen  he  saw  old  Lyson  there, 
waving  his  little  Queen  Anne  in  the 
air,  and  bawling  for  all  the  world  as 
thof  he  d  been  craay  ?  D — n  me,  but 
I  never  heard  the  old  'un  make  such 
a  noise  before— a  Congreve  rocket  was 
nothing  to  it.  It  pleued  the  skipper, 
Uiough,  to  a  nicety ;  and  I'll  warrant, 
mates,  he  meant  yon  queer  faces  he 
made  for  a  verv  hearty  laugh;  and  no 
doubt  twas  oecause  he  saw  the  old 
blade  so  rampagioos  and  merry." 

*'  Belay,  belay,  if  you  please,  Dick," 
nowled  Bill  Lyson,  '^you're  oarry- 
mg  the  rig  rather  a  little  too  £ur,  my 
hearty/' 

''What,  Bill,"  interrogated  the 
laughter-loving  Brown,  **  wilt  deny, 
lad,  the  making  on  a  most  thundering 
noise  when  you  vohintcered,  whilst 


yonr  little  baxbei^sbaaoD  of  ahatall  the 
while  spun  round  your  head  like  a 
whirli^?" 

"No,  I  don't  deny  it^  Dick,  nw 
have  I  any  occasion,  cned  Bill  Ly« 
son ;  ''  but  I  do  deny  making  such  a 
bawling  goose  of  myself  as  you  would 
have  me.  I  cheered,  to  be  sure,  and 
you  did  the  same — ^what  then? — ^f 
thought  'twas  no  more  than  time^ 
when  every  puppy- whelp  on  board  was 
yowling." 

<(  Oho  !— kegg'd— kecg'd  abeady, 
by  all  that's  marvellous,'  cried  Brown, 
in  a  rosr ; — ''  why,  dang  it,  I'd  no 
idea  I'd  stmck  fire  out  of  the  oldfiint 
so  smartly." 

''  Bah,  bah !  trace  with  your  rag- 
ging, Dick,"  said  Lyson,  peevidily, 
"  I  m  not  in  the  humour  at  all,  at 
present ;"  and  so  saying  the  old  man 
arose,  and  to  the  infinite  triumph  of 
Brown,  went  slowly  on  deck. 

''  Now,  soul  of  me.  Brown,  but 
you're  a  most  provoking,  teasing  ras- 
cal," cried  Dennis,  "  to  go  for  to  tear 
the  poor  old  man's  ffood-natore  in 
pieces,  in  that  there  lousy  manner. 
By  the  powers,  now,  but  tnere  isn't  a 
better  tmer  heart  in  this  ould  hulk 
than  he  is ;  I'm  certain.  Brown,  you 
knows  that — and  'tis  a  diame  on  you 
to  tease  him  so  craelly .  But  I  knows 
the  reason  as  why  you  makes  choice 
of  he  for  your  wit  to  slap  at^shall  I 
out  with  it?— faith  and  troth  will  I^ 
why,  then,  you  knows  he's  as  ouid  as 
your  father— so  you've  nothing  to  fear, 
spake  what  you  will — and  men  you 
knows  he's  a  little  hot  in  the  tem^, 
and  liable  to  diow  ofi^at  times,  ridi- 
culous and  laughable  enough,  I  must 
own— and  that  makes  you  laugh  of 
course — and  that  there's  all  you  want, 
so  you  gets  your  laugh  out  Och,  och, 
shame  on  you,  I  say,  darling.— Now, 
what  although  the  old  boy  did  roar, 
dear,  ay,  and  roar  like  a  bull  as  you 
say,  what  the  devil  was  it  yours  or 
any  one's  business? — Soul  of  me,  Dick, 
to  my  ear,  you  were  playing  a  pretty 
good  stick  at  that  there  roaring-matcn 
yourself,  honey ;  and  thof,  tninking 
mayhap  'twas  the  way  to  nromotion, 
I  gave  all  the  mouth  to  it  I  could, 
hang  me  if  the  ever  a  nearer  I  got  to 
you.  Why,  my  darling,  you  bawled 
and  roared  all  as  one  as  thof  'twere 
oneofyourownfl;uns;  and  it's  a  troth 
I  snake,  mates,  that  d— n  me,  but  Mr 
Fyke  was  glad  to  plug  up  his  ears  as 
soon  jui  Brown's  sheevoy  beguu" 
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'  ^Came,  oome^lCaiioiisf,  iPewnnli 
Qope  of  your  dieek,"  isaid  fiiown* 
ttaMj,  "  we've  had  fiu:  too  much  on't 
dready.  -Yen  had  better  sing  dumb, 
lad,  or " 

^Or  what  now,  Dick?"  cried  the 
fifdy  Dennis,  Sntetropting  binu 

f  Why,  flomething,"  aaid  Brown, 
doggedly,  J^  yonll  probably  npcrdiah 

*^jkai  from  yoo,  Didc  Bvown,  no! 
from  YOU,  my  lad,"  cried  Dennia; 
^yonlre  dot  Wit  boy  bo  able  aa  all  that 
oomesto." 

''Say  yon  are  not  sure,"  aaid 
Brown. 

"  Sonl  of  me,  but  I  am  diong^," 
cried  DenniB ; ''  and  111  couyince  yon 
of  that  just  now,  or  to-morrow,  or 
any  time,  or  any  place  you  Ilka,  my 
darling.  When  doea  it  please  yo% 
honey?" 

*'  Get  out,  mala,  get  ont,  I  want 
noChjng  to  say  to  you,"  laid  Brown  ; 
''  yoa  know  wen  how  I'm  situated— 
yon  know  I'd  gain  nothing  by,  it,  but 
the  kMs  oimy  rating— *el8e  you  would- 
n't prate  so  boldly,  my  saucy  Jack." 

''Hen !  hen !"  bawled  the  listeners, 
witfi  dumts  of  lan^ter. 

Brown,  like  many  other  wits,  did  not 
relish  being  laughed  at;  he  therefore 
growled  out  a  few  indistinct  expres*- 
aiOBs,  and  withdrew  to  the  other  end 
of  the  deck.  The  oonyersation  them 
took  a  more  atnieable  tuni. 

"  I  wonder  what  they  calls  this 
here  frigate  as  comes  down,  Sykcs  ■ 
have,  you  heard  yet  ?"  said  a  topman« 

^'Not  I,  matey/' replied  Jade  ;-.<- 
"  but  it's  likely  we^ll  hear  all  thenewa, 
as  soon  as  the  Dock- Yarders  coma  on 
board  to  dinner." 

"Dang  it,"  continued  the  other, 
"  I  hones  shell  have  a  better  un  than 
the  ola  hooker  as  lies  outside  there-*- 
fbr  I  were  always  ashamed  to  hail  for 
her." 

"  As  why,  my  lad  ?"  inquireid  Sykes;, 
smfling. 

"  Why  reaUy,  Jack,  I  doesn't 
know  rightly ;— but— but  there  was  a 
some'at.  so  cursedly  silly  about  her 
name,  that  somehow  or  other  I  were 
jdways  ashamed  on't. 

"  I'm  surc^  old  ship,"  said  Sykes, 
"  if  you  were  ashamed  of  haUing  finr 
her,  it's  mcHoe  than  I  ever  waa.  Sbe's 
a  glorious  sea-boat  there  where  she 
lies ;  and  has  more  tlian  oaoe  shown, 
that  she  can  breaat  a  gale  with  any 
hooker  ofhersiiein  lbs  tot.    Iwish 
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fiir  nay  piri  we  nuiy  haieaas 

in  this  sama.frigate  they  talks  anr 

"  Dear,  dear,  how  yon  mistekas  I» 
Sykcs,"  coed  the  topman ;  <'  wfay^ 
man,  I  wem't  saying  a  word  as  to  fne 
hooker  b«radf-she!b  all  wen  enon^ 
'Twaa  her  name  I  wer»  taUdi^  of, 
mate— 'tis  audi  a  mm  000,  yoa  cnn't 
think." 

"  Oh,  I  underatind  you  novr, 
lad,"  said  Sykes;— ^'tu  the  * 
on  her  the  Tottamiog  you  nmm,  yim 
wag.  Why, 'tis  A  queer  oddish  eiMB^ 
name,  that's  ttrtain ;  and  I  reeoUoct  I 
laui^ed  and  jeend  aft  it  aa  1— nj  as 
any  one  when  I  first  heard  itv— B«| 
I  don't  know,  somdiow  or  other  the 
fhn  of  it  soon  went  to  bed,  mad  ray 
ears  got  qoite  sceaskNoacd  to  it." 

"Well,  Sykes,  that'a  more  than 
ever  I  could  say,  and  I  cama  «d>  boaei 
with  Ned  Danies,  thcr»— By  dia  by, 
Ned,  how  leag  ia't  ainoe  we  came  on 
board  the  Tott— Tottum— dr— 1»  1 


a  name— the  what-d'ye-eaUnm  of  a 
hooker  ashes  outside  there?  Von  re^ 
member  there  were  ibr^  of  nadrallid 
from  the  Namnr  that  moning/' 

"Why,  Jem,"  cried  our  hflm,"'twifl 
be  two  years  coom  the  naoodi  of  Jwmt 
or  July." 

"  WaU,  old  ahip,"  cried  tfae^tap. 
man,  resuming,  "I  thought  her  name 
a  foolish  one  at  that  time,  and  Im^ 
meifldon'tthinkitaoTet.  D'y»kBow 
what  it  means,  S^kcs  r  or  is  it»  Ifte 
all  other  namea,  with  never  a  "*^*^ 
ataU?" 

"  I  amifoae  so,  matey/'  replifid 
Sykes ;  ".  nut  there's  your  own  name, 
for  instance,  can  yon  tdl  nae  what  it 
meana?" 

"  Handlane,  Handlane— no,  not  I, 
i'fiaith,"  cried  the  topman,  lai^hhig  ; 
"  and  I'll  tell  you  what.  111  bet  you 
a  pint  of  grog,  you  can't  tell  me  die 
meaning  cf  your  owu." 

"  Not  I,  'pon  my  soul,  matey,"  aail 
Sykes,  "  I  wouldn^t  attempt  it.  If  it 
ever  had  any  meaningin  it,  other  thui 
that  they  called  my  dad  the  same  bo- 
fbre  I  were  bom,  'tis  more,  I  must  say, 
than  I  ever  heard  an." 

They  were  hers  interrupted  by  an 
unusual  shouting,  accompanied  by  the 
report  of  a  mu^et  or  two ;  and  An 
was  enough  to  bnng  bsni^  mea  tiisn 
the  Tottumfog's  on  ded:  in  a  twink- 
ling. £dwardandDennfswflreamonffst 
the  first  that  sained  that  ei^  of  Sk 
hulk  whence  aie  shouting  aroeeeded, 
and  th^  eurioaityof  all  handa  was  not 
4 
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,yfn^  feDof  ^sf  imming 


n*¥^'Wf^-^?^  <i»fVf«7/. 


.^, ,.,  ^  ^,  - ,,  c ,        w    '     p^y^» 

incf^huUc> '•  little  ,b^^     them,  w^ 

,  pieces.  ^  etude  fbeir  ab^tj  the  iwiijii- 
'^fn^  diVea  I|ke a  f!iiek',,bi:i^  8t$  row 
.  JOifl  nift^e  Ibr  the  oppodte^hank  of  die 
river.  ]{m  any  bth^  ground^  he  would 
'undoiibtedlj  have  ooei  his  jaflbrs'  a 
.  run  forit  at  the  leadt,  having  all  the 
,i^peirance  of  a  sUn^t,  muscular,  agile 
.youn^  man  ;.l^ift,  inihia  hurry  to  «dn 
^a^footing,  he  took  the, ground  ratoer 
too  toon,  sunkin  the  miid,  and  there 
^atuck  fast.  ^  He  made  evenr  ^ffiirt 
tl)at  df^spair  or  desperation  could  sug- 
gest in  vain — every  struggle  only  tend- 
^  cd  to  rivet  his  limbs  the  &8ter,  and 
'  nn^hiin'^  deeper. .  iSiming  his  face, 
.  ttieiefore,^to  his  old  pnson,  and  bran- 
iUshing  lus  claiched  fists  in  the  air, 
.he  died, ,  '*  Fire  away  now,  you  fed- 
,  oacked  rascals ;  fire  away  now  as  long 
as  you  like,  and  be,d--d  to  you!-^ 
'  Here  I  stand  li^e  a  ta^et  for  you,  vpu 
v^)ains,*ifith  a  stouter  pair  of  darbies 
.on  ine  than  you  have  in  all  your  poa* 
fsfoon.    Fure  away,  I  tell  you,  scoun- 
^£^«— 4re  away,  and  let  me  die  V-^ 
Thia  was  a  mooe  of  going  out  of  the 
.world,  however,, to  which  apj^renjtly 
hit  hfA  no  daim,  as  no  attention  was 
.  pa^d  to  Ilia  request  llie  convict-hulk'a 
figat  had  indeed  beei\  hauled  up  to  the 
spngWay,  and  six  or  eight  gnm-look« 
^1^  leuows  had  alreadyleapt'into  her, 
ibc  ^  purpoee  of  following  him ;  but 
.  Vbea  ^y  saw  he  was  fast»  they  very 
cool)y  Ifft  ihe  boat  at  the  command 
^  of  ^  elderly  gentleman,  and  left  the 
'  poor. jwriHch  standing  ihm^  although 
.'  the  ;^de  was  running  down,  aqid  liaa- 
,  Ting  Ibim  fast^ '  In  truthj^  it  was' a  sin- 

•  C^u^,  but  a  very  severe  pimnhment. 

•  when.ihe  tide  left  hun,  there  stood 
.  the  poor  ponvict,  comj^etely  e^ust- 

^,  and  firmly  imbedded  beyond  the 
]  middle  in  the  thi^  strong  mud ;  apd 
\  thpre  he  waa  allowed  to  stand,  seem- 
.  ingly  p^ectly  unnodoed,  undl  the 
^  iH^tyirpng  tide  was  rippfi^  againsthia 
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cried  j 

there  fellow  will  cut  his  Stick  in  a  hu^- 
hr  again,  ^ql  of  me,  but  he  has  ^is 
day  mi  a  1)9thing-bout,  sure,  might 
'  lastmmr  oii^  and  out  for  a  twelvemonth^ 
to  ooihe  at  the  least,  honey."     '         " 

*^  Oh;  never  fear,  Denny,"  said  Ed- 
ward^''that  he'llhaveth^  least  chan^ 
even  although  he  wer^  billing  to  make 
another  trial ;— they'll  {Prevent  thKt, 
matey.  I've  litde  doubt  on't,  but  e^ 
an  hour'goes  by,  he'll  have  Ac  dod- 
ble-decker^  *  gracing  his  ancles  at  wdl 
as  the  darbies ;  and  I  duu't  seeiiow  lie 
could  leap  WiUi  them,  fair  le^  awiii\." 

**  Ay,  M  you  say,  honejr,'*  Aried 
Dennis ;  "  but,  och  I  isn't  it  a  pitjr, 
after  all  now,  but  the  poor  feltow  could 
have  tipped  them  the  double,  Ned  ? 
Soul  of  me,  boy,  but  I'd  gloried  fn't ; 
for  Tve  never  a  doubt  at  ul  at  alt,  but 
ihem  there  bverseer-chape  they^ve  got 
*— I  mane  these  ugly  monsters  youKbe 
with  them  in  the  I>9ckyard,armed  wi^ 
huge  shjlelahs— arig  k  mean,  lousy, 
rascally  set.  Then  he'was  such  a  fine, 

2»iritea.  clean-heeled  'sOrt'Of  a  joket^ 
y  St  Patrick !  boy,  but  I'll  be  bouAd 
to  say  that  yon  feUbw  Was  steel  Ui  the 
back-bone,  and  hi^d  etcelllent  pludk. 
—But,  ubbaboo,  if  here  isn't  our  n^w 
customer,  Ned,  comiug  down  the  ri- 
ver, as  brave  and  saucy  ^  a  new  dou- 
bloon. By  the  powers,  now^  but  she's 
a  good-looking  nooker ;  I  wondef  what 
her  name  is,  or  where  the  devil 'shb'a 
to  carry  us.  Ill  j;o  anvwhere  with 
pleasure,  but  Uie  cursed  cowld,  dtt* 
agreeable  statbn  we  catne  from." '  ' 

"Cursed,  or  tiot  cursed,  Denny,** 
said  Edward,  **  you  must  just  go  Mdc 
again  if  vbii're  ordered.--BiJit^  totinda, 
lad,  vou  re  certainl jr  cra^ ;  that  HeVer 
can  be  the  hooker  meant  for  us,  man ; 
she'i  fur  too  large^Ill  Warrant  that's 
a  Axty  gun  ship*" 

''  And  111  bet  you  mj  ears^  N^, 
ahe'a  ne'er  siich  a  thing,  cried  Den- 
nis. "  Crazy,  honey  l^nlth  and  trOth, 


•  A  most  excellent  invention  fpr  ni>bhig  dowi^tbe  ^sfcittiidi  or,  the  rdVactory  ^U 
^.rlttof  this.eiiHghtene4  fge.  ,Tb«  tkmble-4kcker$  nmy  be  aidministered  iu^inafiy  wnyiu 
:  i^i^  besta  a^'by  Cur  the  taiMt  efficient  we  have  seen,  con sista  pf  tH'o  pqoare  billets  of 
.  ffl9d<>^0ak,  each  weeing  10  or  l^Jba.^^^  to  botli  of  VBicli  la  fastened  a  stout  ^^r- 
Ijfi^md^  cbaifl.  ending  i^  the  usual  .'ring  for  t/ie  ancldk  '.'"jnieyare  put  oA  at  discte- 
'j^tioiii^^  either  xfjti'rfvet'or  pad^L  jjlthe  chiun'inu8(J>e'of  a  sulHeient  length  to  ^n. 
;|ji)le,'t)M  fj^prit,  in  going  or  returnini*  j^m  \9baWj  to^^e  iip  his  <UniJble*:diBckerf  under 
SAch  eluQw,  and  so  walk*  on'tntti  tBein.-^Bit.t  TVedi    ^ * 
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darlinc,  and  if  It  weren't^  you  mig^t 
think  It  nnkiBd,  I  could  chuck  hack  your 
words  OB  you  in  a  jiffey !— -And  so  you 
think  that  can't  be  her  ? — ^Now,  I'll 
tell  you  what  it  is,  Ned,  if  that  isn't 
her^  then  mv  daylights  ha^e  got  into 
my  pocket,  acar,  that's  all ;  for  look 
you,  honey,  to  say  the  never  a  lucky 
word  more  on  the  subject^  doesn'^  see 
the  sharp  cut-water  of  the  skipper 
standing;  on  the  quarter-deck  yonder, 
sure,  and  my  o\vn  darling  of  an  offi- 
cer, Liftenant  Fyke,  cheek  for  jowl 
Ibeside  him  ? — Doesn't  see  that,  dar- 
line?— Aha,  Ned,  you're  completely 
in  the  basket,  that's  all,  boy !" 

"  In  truth,  Denny,"  cried  Edward, 
"  I  was  so  taken  up  with  that  despe- 
rate fellow  that  leaped  iVom  the  pri- 
son-hulk, that  I  never  thought  of  look- 
ing to  her  quarter-deck ;  I  »ee  both  the 
Captain  and  Mr  Fyke— she  certainly 
is  a  beautiful  vessel.  Zounds,  we'll 
have  plenty  of  room  to  lark  now,  my 
heart" 

**  The  devil  a  bit,"  cried  Dennis  ; 
*'  no,  honey,  not  one  half  so  much  as 
you'd  imagine.  Recollect  what  a  de- 
vilish sight  of  more  hands  we'll  need ; 
and  then  you  will  always  remember, 
that  if  there  is  any  great  matteration 
of  room,  after  all  that  is  set  aside, 
why,  the  officers  and  sodgers  will  keep 
it  all  to  themselvis.  But  here  she 
'  comes,  good  luck  to  her  ! — Soul  of  me, 
but  she  comes  on  just  like  a  beautiful 
water-bird,  as  thof  she  were  saying, 
Dennis,  my  jewel,  just  look  at  me ! — 
But  where  the  blazes  are  they  going 
to  bring  her  up  ? — Och,  by  the  powers, 
Ned,  let  us  jump  below ;  for  here  they 
both  come  m  that  there  boat,  and  will 
board  us  directly." 

They  were  hanlly  below,  when  they 
heard  the  first  Lieutenant  bawl  out 
for  theboatewain's-mate,  and  saw  Tom 
Bird  scamper  on  deck.  He  soon  came 
below  again,  and  bawled  out,  **  D'ye 
hear  there,  fore  and  aft?  if  any  on  ye 
have  anything  on  board  the  old  hook- 
er you  wouldn't  wish  to  lose,  go  on 
board  directly  atid  bring  it  with  you. 
Half  an  hour  will  be  allowed  you  for 
thia  purpose ;  after  which  you  will  be 
too  late,  as  the  old  un's  to  be  then  cast 
loose  for  going  into  dock,  and  to  sur- 
render her  place  to  the  g^lant  frigate 
Bounce,HenrySwitchem,  squire,  Cap- 
tain. Amen--Oyes,  oyes  .'—-God  save 
the  King !  and  all  thatl — Come,  d'ye 
bear  there,  all  on  you  ?  jump^  my  hearto, 
and  let's  see  how  many  mouldy  dollars 
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youll  knive  oat  of  faerlKiins. — Jjot^ 
Lord !  what  a  pity  'tis  we've  lost  oU 
Gibby — how  Va  gloried  in  seeing  him 
discloise  his  trap-holes.  Zounds,  now  I 
think  on't,  does  any  on  ye  know  hb 
birth?  By  the  foreyard.  111  have  a 
dig  at  it  myself  this  very  minnte  ;  for 
the  devH  a  moment  he  bad  for  sny- 
thin^  of  the  kind  that  time's  we  land- 
ed him  in  Norway." 

But  Tom,  like  many  oUier  specidi- 
tors,  was  disappointed;  and  thomeh 
he  was  followoi  by  numbers  into  Oe 
Tottumfog,  yet  it  was  more  for  tile 
half  hours  recreation  than  xnytliing 
they  had  left  behind  them.  This  acr«- 
tiny  over,  the  TottimifM^  was  est 
loose,  and  consigned  into  the  hands  of 
the  Dockyard-men,  and  the  frigste 
made  fast  in  her  place.  She  was  wlm 
is  now  called  an  old-fashioned  oak  fri- 
gate, had  undergone  a  thonm^  ^epsir, 
was  to  be  newfy  ri^ed  and  masted, 
and  though  rated  only  a  32-gnn  ddp, 
was  intended  to  carry  44  guns,  widi  a 
complement  of  260  men.  As  soon  as 
she  was  fast,  the  Captain  ordered  old 
Jerry  the  signalman  to  bend  tbe  Tot- 
tumfogfs  standard  on  her  stalF;  dmi 
assembling  all  his  crew  on  her  quar- 
ter-deck^ and  ordering  a  ilaggon  of 
wine  to  be  placed  on  die  capstan,  he 
filled  a  glass,  and,  doffing  his  Rvs- 
sian  cap,  exclaimed,  '*  Success  to  die 
Bounce  f  and  success  to  her  j^esmt 
ship's  company !  May  she  wear  dM 
standard  about  to  be  unfurled,  wtA  as 
much  honour,  and  as  many  years,  as 
her  crippled  predecessor,  our  cM.  Toi- 
tumfog  i  Signalman,  hoist  away !" 
— Up  went  the  standard,  bolt  went 
the  wine,  the  drum  rolled,  the  fife  and 
boatawain's  pipe  screamed,  the  naa- 
rines  presented  arms,  and  tbe  whole 
ship's  company  joined  heartily  in  re- 
peated cheers.  After  the  vrine  had 
gone  round  aU  the  officers,  tbe  Captain 
ordered  all  hands  to  knock  off  for  a 
day;  ordered  also  the  main-brace  to 
be  spliced,  that  they  might  all  haie 
it  in  their  power  to  drink  healths  al- 
so ;  and  went  over  tbe  aslp,  followed 
by  bis  second  in  cononand,  amidst 
the  thundering  plaudita  of  the  whole 
crew. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  o«ir 
intelligent  readers,  that  abont  tlita 
time  the  disputes  with  tbe  Utaited 
States  of  America,  founded  upon  o«r 
Orders  in  Coundl,  were  driven  to  a  cri- 
sis, and  that  alUiougfa  diese  ordetm 
were  rescinded^  so  far  as  America  Was 
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ooncerned^  yet  it  did  not  hinder  Con- 
gress from  declaring  war.  To  meet 
uiis  unexpected  new  enemy  on  fai^ 

nndy  was  a  matter  of  no  small  dif- 
ty  to  a  country  already  engaged^ 
heart  and  hand,  in  a  mortal  grapple 
Irith  the  combined  forces  of  the  despot 
of  Europe  in  the  Peninsula,  in  the 
Blediterranean,  and  in  inlanders.  As 
America  was  a  maritime  state  of  no 
trifling  importance,  both  in  point  of 
strength  and  enterprise,  the  safety  of 
pur  foreign,  commerce  imperiously  call- 
ed on  the  legislature  of  this  country 
for  protection,  nor  did  they  call  in 
vain ;  iox  although,  it  is  true,  the  Ame- 
ricans appearttl  first  on  the  ground  of 
warfare,  and  both  their  ships  of  war 
find  privateers  obtained  a  temporary 
triumph  over  an  unsuspecting  and  in- 
ferior i'orce,  yet  it  was  notoriously  the 
presumption  of  apetulant,  thoughtless, 
forward  boy,  who  vengefully  raises  his 
arm  against  his  parent,  and  is  severely 
{>unishcd  and  whipped  for  his  imper- 
tinence. Britain  roFe  with  redoubled 
energy  as  her  perils  increased ;  and 
such  was  her  industry  and  activity, 
XkifX  in  an  astonishing  short  period  of 
time,  she  swept  the  American  cruizers 
from  the  seas,  and  blockaded  all  their 
principal  ports.  Of  course,  it  need  not 
be  doubte<l,  that  the  greatest  bustle 
pervaded  every  Dockyard  in  the  king- 
dom ;  the  workmen  were  at  it  night 
and  day  ;  a  small  armament,  hastily 
provided  for  the  defence  of  our  com- 
merce, was  as  hastily  dispatched  across 
the  Atlantic,  to  stem  the  torrent,  till 
a  more  efficient  force  could  be  got 
ready ;  and  amongst  others  which  were 
hurrying  for  that  station^  may  be  men- 
tioned his  Migesty's  frigate  Bounce. 

Compelled  now  to  be  on  the  alert, 
'  therefore,  we  will  not  stop  to  narrate 
theminutis  of  fitting  out,  nor  attempt 
to  describe  how  smartly  and  sedulous- 
ly all  hands  were  employed  from  dawn 
until  dusk — how  the  Tottum fog's  crew 
went  to  the  Dockyard  in  a  boay,  and 
cot  every  farthing  paid  them  that  was 
due ;  and  how,  of  course,  the  frigate 
and  hulk  for  several  days  was  a  scene 
of  disorder,  riot,  and  misrule ;  how^ 
order  being  restored,  her  complement 
of  men  was  completed,  partly  by  drafts 
Arom  the  GuarcUship  at  the  Nore,  and 
partly  by  sweeping  the  river  and  jails 
of  the  metropolis ;  how,  by  the  end  of 
a  fortnight,  her  masts  stood  on  end, 
"  bolt  uprigjit,"  fUly  rigged  and  ar- 
rayed; how,  in  three  weels,  after  re- 
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oeiving  two  months'  wages  in  advance, 
she  fell  down  to  the  Nore,  where' 
having  received  her  instructions,  she. 
fldmost  immediately  got  under  way. 
All  this  we  humbly  b^  our  readers  to 
suppose  in  their  mind's  eye ;  meaning 
to  skip  athwart  Channel  at  once,  and 
to  land  them  and  the  Bounce,  at  one 
wide  leap,  safely  and  soundly  into' 
the  snug  anchorage  of  the  Emerald 
Isle  called  Bearhaven,  where  they  were 
to  await  the  assemblage  of  a  small  fleet 
of  fruit  vessels  from  various  quarters, 
and  convoy  them  to  the  Azores. 

Nothing  coidd  exceed  the  joy  of 
Dennis  at  the  sight  once  more  of  hii 
native  land;  he  was  all  mirth  and 
spirit,  and  full  of  the  very  loquacity 
of  praise.  Though  his  extraragant 
panegyric  was  frequently  unbounded, 
and  our  hero  heard  him  with  a  patient 
smile,  he  still  silently  thought  that 
much  more  favourable  spedmensroight 
have  been  exhibited  of  the  £merald 
Isle  than  the  meagre  mountainous  dis- 
trict which  lav  before  him.  In  truth, 
if  we  except  the  fVequency  of  military 
stations  and  signal-posts,  which  on 
every  summit  met  the  eye,  there  waa 
nothing  either  around  Bearhaven,  or 
on  Bear  Island,  that  could  strike  any 
person,  who  was  at  all  familiar  with 
the  north  of  Scotland,  or  indeed  any 
northern  country  whatever.  The  coun- 
try all  around  had  a  wild,  rocky,  mossy, 
rude  appearance,  with  here  and  there 
patches  of  turf-covered  cottages,  whose 
inside  was  filthy  in  the  extreme ;  and 
cultivation  just  sufficient  to  mark  that 
the  country  was  inhabited.  The  in^ 
habitants,  old  and  young,  were  bodi 
rude  and  ragged ;  but  of  what  little 
they  had,  they  fteely  and  good-bu- 
mouredly  gave  a  share.  Indeed,  thev 
are  naturally  a  frank,  open-heartea, 
spirited  people ;  with  a  ready  wit  pe- 
culiar to  the  country,  and  an  uncon- 
querable tenacity  of  opinion,  which 
interference  pernaps  may  bend,  but 
we  are  confident  will  never  subdue. 
In  short,  they  are  warm  friends ;  and 
if  they  are  as  warm  enemies,  it  is  pos- 
sibly hecause  they  have  too  little  to 
do,  and  too  mucn  leisure  to  sit  and 
brood  over  their  poverty  and  misery. 
It  was  astonishing  to  see  what  yaat 
numbers  of  idle,  dirty,  racged  wretch- 
es, used  to  come  down  the  haven  in 
their  miserable  boats,  for  no  other  pur- 
pose apparently  than  to  gaze  at  the 
frigate.  A  few  of  them  had  a  single 
bottle  of  whisky  for  sale,  which  was 
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^ik^lf  exdumged  for  flour,  biacol^ 
^  W.  dothet;  ami  it' wai  singalar  to 
\m3Lf  in  the  baggUng  that  enaued  on* 
£oie  lMUfflin-«inakingt,  how  Ticto* 
nmly  the.  Irish  wcmld  beat  off  alt 
4ttiemp(B  lit  Buperioritj ;  for  thon^ 
■la^y  were  the  attempts  to  put  Paddy, 
4pvn/  it  was  quite  unavailing,  a?  he 
fever  failed  to  beat  them,  to  silence 
amidst  ihouta  of  involuntary  laughter* 
0ne  .^Uow  inquired  of  ,a  boatman, 
whether  he  had  any  game-oocks  Um 
sale  ?  f'  No,  my  dare,^'  replied  Pftt, 
V>noDe  for  fale;  but  I  have  a  moe^ 
mellent  game  pig  hqce."— "  What'a 
|bo  wioe  of  him  ?"  cried  the  otheTf 
y^^i  Oh !  honey,  and  he  isn't  for  sale 
^ther*  He.wasfat,'yousee,,andget- 
ttog  moostraciously  discontinted,  I 

ett  brought  Mm  out  alons  with  me,  to 
ve  a  stare  at  yon,  and  taJce  warmng." 
,  Jn  %£ew  days,  the  fruit  vessels  ha- 
ling idl  made  jheir  appearance,  the 
Bounce  got  under  way,  and,  leaving 
CsM  Clear  behindthem,  they  weresoon 
|n  uie  AtUntic  Ocean.  Jt  was  now  that 
C^pjtam  Switchem  began  sedulously  to 
d^All  hands  to  a  familiar  and  dex- 
^raua  use  of  the  sun,  musket,  and 
^tttiaas.  Of  the  last  ne  was  particulazi- 
\j  m^^croj^  to  )iave  them  made  adepti^ 
and  for  that  express  purpose  had  beet 
i|i  aom^  .psins  to  procure  an  expert 
^ocdaoian.  to,  aer^e  both  for.the  iur 
atrnption  of  his  of&cers  and  crew.  As, 
un^cr  this  mai^,  we  think  his  scheme 
V$  tei^ptuifff  both  i^stematic  and  sim- 
1^  imd  ^ofig^  posnbly  furnish  a  hint 
or  two  to  young  commanders,  we  shaljl 
^Bi^y  fa^ijWn  it  On  any  day  of  the 
week^  Whf  nwind  and  weather  permits 
goiiig  to  this 
iv  wanted 
«  .(thesamc 

i  c||tIa8s«p)#y^).upon  permission  ask- 
l  and  obtained,  were  immediately  fur- 


J  wi^  two  cane  rattans,  stuck  in 
incker  handles ,and  also  accommodated 
with  the  use  of  the  lee-side  of  the  quar* 
ter-deck,whefe  theymight  thrash  away 
at  eadi  other  until  one  or  other  of  them 
gave  in.  fhia  was  agnified  in  feif 
words,  and  by  deUvenng  up  his  arpis 
to  his  conqueror,  who  now  stood  cham- 
pion on  toe  quarter-declc,.  while  hia 
crest-fallen  antagonist,  by  the  lawa  of 
.^e  game,  had  Tmmediately  to  leave 
i^  d^ck  ;.a  re«i|ation  whi/ui  oointed 
Oi:|t  the  individval  lo.all  ^nos,,  and 
waf  often  found  to  bo  the  bittmst 
P^ft  of  the  pill;  Besides,  aa  ithe  chsin- 
pion  for  the  time  was  always  particu« 
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lirl7 noticed- tijr ^Ciq^  UStlBk 
officela,  and  confiiiried'a  sort  oi  wnitMf 
(Bgnity  on  the  bii^  where  b^  nti^artJ, 
there  were  oons^tl/  a  nUmbefdf  ifi>* 
lited  individuals  emulous  fo^  die  of« 
ice.  TobebestoutofftwasyOfooliiBsi; 
felt  as'a  personal  a&ont  by  die  wbote 
l|[ieas ;  ind  it  waa  ^erefore  notltiiig 
unootnmon  for  the  diaeomflted  w^i^ 
aa  soon  as  he  reached  his  mes»-tablc^ 
to  be  questimied  as  to  who  had  IbOed 
hini.  To  this  he  would  reply,  aome^ 
^mes  sulky  enough,  by  giviiig  ^d 
dumpion's  name. 

<'  VVlist!  Rowley,  did  you  any,  uaU 
iey  ?"  would  the  interrogator  exdahn  ; 
"  did  Rowley  make  you  give  in  ?— 
My  eve,  what  a  shame !  to  allow  a  f^ 
low  that  can't  tie  a  reef-knot  to  take 
the  shine  out  of  our  mesa !  Hangine, 
however,  if  111  stand  that,  for  one  : 
you  may  all  do  as  likes  you  best  I 
say,  matey,  does  he  walk  the  deck  ?* 

''  J  believe  he  does,"  wonld  be  ^bt 
disoonsoUle  reply. 

"  Why,. then,  dieer  v;^  my  hent, 
for  111  have  at  him,  and  that  in  a  mr- 
nute.  It's  ndnteose  to  swagger,  matep 
— I  know  well  enou^  that  Rowlejr 
has  a  pretty  sharp  eve,  and  a  smiitiA 
turn  of  hismsts ;  but  vrhat  tfaen?^ 
this  here  t'se  be  bold  to  say  before  die 
all  on  ye,  tbaf  d— n  me  but  be  mna^ 
qttOt  m^  also  before  I  will  boU  such 
an  affiont    So  here  goes,  my  mates. 

So  saying,  amid  the  plaumts  of  h& 
messmates,  away  he  would  loarcb  to 
the  main  hatchway,  on  the  grating  of 
which  lay  the  .captive  weapon  of  nia 
companion. .  Rere  he  would  Qnd  tlft 
dbampion  pacing  backwards  and  for- 
wards, who,  <h,e  instant  he  mad^  .bin 
appearance  above  the  de^ck,  tappedhhn 
on  the  head  with  his  weapon. ,  n  et 
this  lAoment  bis  courage  UH^  J^tfA^ 
h€|  had  only  to  return  to  his.  n^d^ 
ble,  accompanied  with  a  roar  <«  ^'' 
sive  laughter,  interlarded  with  il 
elegant  epithets  which  we  shSifl  iioi 
name ;  but  if  otherwise,  he  h^  q^ 
to  say,  '*  Here  I  come,  niy  lad  j!*  ^^*^ 
his  opponent  wotild  dik^Uy  vhdk  b^ 
to  the  lee  side  of  th^  quarter-de&,  and 
there  quiedy  await  the  Otiset  .  ttilm 
gave  the  officers  time  to  as^ii^ite  to 
windward,  wheH  the  two  would  inqfiioL 
diatdy  aMatlt  eat^  other,  tod  ^tkiih 
away  vdthout  intermission :  ^n^ofttn, 
who^  ^ere  Existed  *  ?ectej;  gbtdge, 
vrithout  niercT.  At  tUM  ]iMU:Ufl^ 
the  teacher  irtt  getier^y  preseft  t  aM 
by  his V^stki  mn  gmd^X^ 
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tda  or  liirflfirlieiiteBant  ih^fatdilff 
a  stop  to  the  game*  In  fiiol^  catan  al«» 
Itg^inery  thit  method  of  cutk^exei^ 
ciKy  however  harsh  h  may  appear,^ 
MsM^d  many-  advantiM ;  far  whilv 
ndxfatt>tted  iimividual  skill  and  nginst 
Uf  t^  officersi  it  ,^Uftgty  taught  tfai» 
indmdnalst}iemsehes  where  they  were 
ftiohr  or  inferior'  >  gave  them  a  prao^ 
fieil  knowledge  of  new  fehita  and  cuts 
^babilnated^  them  to  oodness,  and  m 
autdhfiil  eye— and^  i^ve  aH^  gave 
theni  an  ezeellent  opportunity  of  get^ 
ting  rid  of  any  spleen  or  secret  grudge 
they  might  entertain  against  one  an* 
•then 

In  a  few  weeks^  favoured  wiA  aflne 
hrme,  diey  made  the  island  of  Fayad; 
at  the  entranoB  of  the  spacious  road* 
■tead  of  which  the  Beaoce  stood  off 
aiNl  on,  while  part  of  her  convoy  went 
in  and  antbored.  It  has  alwava  heen 
oor  opinion,  that  die  inmate  or  a  man^ 
ol^war  most  he  b^  necessity  a  very 
poor  Itad-traveller,  even  when  pos-: 
iessed  of  every  advantage;  and,  of 
comae,  we  decline  saying  a^  word  of 
this  otherwise  dehghtfuF  islattd-^its 
betutiM  harboiir*-die  gandiness  and 
imtiosing  appearance  of  ita  numerous 
rsugimlsmito>painted  wooden  houses^ 
dr&!  striking  contrast  aflbcded  by  ^ 
rich  an^cluitering  veidure  of  ^  Ibli^ 
age  wliioh  oomroonly  embowers  the 
abo  white-washed  viUas  and  cUtti^es 
of  the  town— all  thia  may  hefiwad,  in 
all  ite  minutiil^,  in  the  pages  of  any  of 
bnrnutiikbqa  vovage-monget*— so  let 
itpais.  Af^  seeing  a  pan  of  hereon* 
roy  saftly  disposed  of,  the  Bounce  now 
bore  d#ay  for  the  aeighbomring  island 
o(  $t  Midiaelsy  and  let  go  her  andior 
under  the  tbwn,  all  welL  This  iskhd 
the  British  conral  had  made  dioioe  id 
fok  Us  lesidenoe,  and  as  it  was  on  that 
aobbunt  the  princ^  wine  ahd  fruit 
iiikrt  of  the  Aaoies,  the  du^  of  the 
Boimcev  lagarding  the  remainder  of 
her  convov,  was  at  an  end.  Whatever 
ftnttkUes  &»  wmited,  therefore,  were 
r^amW  complied  widi,  but  Mr  Reed 
eomMdned  grievoudy  of  the  havodt 
^iliidi  had  beei;i  made  amongst  die 
vaNNds  fivfuenting  the  isUmd/  by  the 
ictive  vigiuneeof  the  Americaii  priv»< 
tcer&  Of  two,  he  nMice  widi  peeolkr 
^miyence  for  diehr  eflVvntetjr  and  ImM« 
neip*— rqup^y  ciqinressed  his  fears  for 
the  homeward-lxmnd  Indiamei'  "and 
mfouiclgr  dHcribed  tlfe  hHW  promi- 
Bcht  shtoes  and  various  disgvdaea  thef 
commonfyassumed.  Gapiahsdwitsham 


assmred  him' he  woold!  certainly  ran. 
down  the  idands  in  queA  of  Aem^  and 
after  a  mntoal  interaumge  of  dvilitiei 
tbok  place  the3r  portadr  .  TheBouaoa 
accordingly  ssuled  next  moriung,  and 
siood  in  for  the  coast  of  Africa.  Th^ 
niade  Madeira  on  Ae  evening  of  a 
beautiful  day,  and  as  the  ann  had  gooa 
down  while  lliey  were  approa(£ing 
ihe  place  of  anchorage,  tiiev  were 
suddenly  saluted  with  a  sheCnrora  an 
old  crazv  fort  in  front  of  the  town  ef 
Funchar,  which,  however,  waa  not 
paid  the  smallest  attention  to.  hnA 
mediately,  however,  this  riiot  wasfol<>* 
lowed  by  several  others,  one  of  wlmli 
whizzed  so  closely  over  Ate  nunta  of 
the  Bounce^  as  completely  to  areasa. 
the  cMtain's  choler.  Ordmigaboat 
to  be  lowered  and  manned,  he  bawle^ 
out  to  Lieutenant  Doeboy  from  the 

Sngway,  ''  Tell  the  commandant  of 
e  fort  from  me,  Mr  Doeboy,  that  it 
is  not  cuBtomary  for  Britidioffioera  44 
be  fired  at  with  impunity,  and  tf  h^ 
dares  to  send  me  another  shc^  I  witt 
hry  my  ship  alongside  of  him,  and 
bring  ms  fort  about  his  ears  in  a  trioe." 
The  Doat  speedily  returned  with  a  note 
for  the  captain,  who>  after  seeing  falk 
vessel  safdy  at  anchor,  went  imme* 
diately  on  uiore  himself. 

Next  monunf^  as  aoon  as  dnty 
would  permit,  a  numerous  nsr^of 
land-gucrs  assenlded  on  the  fore^i 
castle. 

^*  I  savy  matey/'  asked  a  aimpleton, ' 
**  tant  tibat  ^lere  the  {daee  whcve  all 
the  vine  we  driidn  comes  from  }^ 

''  To  be  sure  and  it  is,"  was  tht 
answer;  ^'bvthe  iiookey,  bi^,  irait 
snug  ashore  there,  Aee'd  get  a  skinfrilj 
afanoBt  for  the  drinking  on  V 

''  Tliai  be  d— d  fm*  a  fodge," 
edioed  a  third  ;  <'  at  least  I  nrast  saV 
'twas  never  my  good  luck  to  gei  warn 
a  blow-out  ait  vou  speaks  on  in  Uiat 
there  way,  ana  I've  been  ashoia  here 
often  and  often.  On  the  eontwtfy^ 
mates,  I  always  found  It  quite  the  re* 
wse^  and  whenever  •  I'd  occasion  to 
fredien  liawae  in  that  there  town  as 
lies  niider  the  hill  yonder,  I  knowa 
devilish  wdl  I'd  obli^  to  table  my 
diincrs  all  as  one  as  in  England;  Bleiia 
your  souls,  lads>  'tii  alfow^  l^  entf 
one  wholLBOws  anything  of  themattcr 
ta  be  a  monstrous  dxar  hide,  and  it'ft  aa 
fttH  of  Jews,  and^yoord*— i^  Soitti 
aad  iHrii  sharkinff  rascals,  «b  yov  can't 
thinlE.  trhtaefoUowsai^auittapi^ 
np  their  enmbawhoravir  they  gOj  and 
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no 

wfa^e  the  devil  won't  yoa  find  'em  ? 
For  my  part,  I  think  the  old  nying  at 
tnie  aa  the  Prayer  Book,  when  it  n^v* 
that  your  Scotcn  and  Newcastle  grind- 
aton^ " 

**  Now  just  hand  yc  there,  Joseph 
Aitkina,"  cried  m  Scotdi  amacksman^ 
interrupting  the  last  speaker,  "  for  my 
certy  ye're  just  far  enough.  Hae  you 
the  cheek  to  stand  np  before  me  and 
aay,  that  a'  the  Scotcn  folk  are  shark* 
ing  raicala,  air  ?" 

*^  Mayhap  I  haye,  mate — and  what 
then?" 

''  What  then,  sir— what  then  did 
ye  say?"  cried  the  kindling  Scot, 
*'  why  just  that  ye*re  a  liar,  a  muckle 
fonl-moathed  liar,  wha's  filthy  tongne 
wad  be  nane  the  wanr  o'  a  gittle  scra- 
ping.   That's  just  what  then,  sir." 

'<  Ha,  ha,  ha !  d'ye  hear  that  now, 
matea?"  cried  the  seaman,  laughing ; 
«  may  I  die  but  I  did  but  barely  men* 
don  the  Scotch,  and  here  is  Watty 
Nettlestang  like  a  red-hot  shot  ready 
to  skuttle  me.  Come,  come,  my  red- 
cheeked  canny  laddie,  don't  go  to  be 
fodish  now  ;  for  if  I  did  hoMc  in  th# 
careful  folks  of  your  calf  country,  I  at 
least  knew  that  you  were  out  on't" 

'*  Out  <Mi't  or  in  on't,  sir,  ye  suld 
aye  speak  the  truUi,"  cried  the  Scots* 
man,  with  animation,  ''  and  no  be 
gaun  to  compare  ane's  kith  and  kin 
wi'  the  only  creatures  wha  are  under 
the  ban  o'  the  Almighty." 
.  "  Oh,  ho !"  rejoined  the  smiling 
Atkius,  "  then  if  I  understand  you 
aright,  mate,  the  Jews  and  the  Irish 
•re  sent  to  Coyentry.— D — ^n  me,  but 
that's  something  new,  howeyer." 

''  I  did  not  say  to,  Joseph,"  answer- 
ed Nettlestang ;  ''  fo  ye  needna  tak 
Yne  up  before  I  fit'.  It's  weel  kent  the 
Irish  are  our  ain  folk,  and  just  as  good, 
if  no  better,  thanony  o'  us— «nd  it's  as 
.weel  kent  by  the  haill  o'  us  what  the 
Jews  are^a  parcel  o'  cheating  neer- 
do- weds." 

'*  Glory,  my  heart  of  oak,  and  giye 
ns  your  flipper,"  shoyed  in  a  turbn* 
lent  Irishman  named  Bamy  Donelly, 
coming  forward  and  shaking  Nettle- 
atang  heartily  by  the  hand.  ''  By 
the  powers  of  war,  but  I  honour  you 
now,  and  the  country  that  bore  yon ! 
As  for  Joe  Atkins,  honey,  you  need 
not  nolnd  him,  nor  the  neyer  a  morsel 
lie  spskea— I  know  him  of  old,  dear— 
iie's  real  Sussex  bang  you  must  know, 
of  the  real  stockfish  kidney  J  mane — 
that  is  good  for  tbedevUacfioss  atall  at 
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all,  nntil  it  ytsabeirty  ^ivUkimg.  So 

ifyoar  so  mmded,  boy,  and  he  \ 

to  be  after  comparing  any  Ion 
ould  Rubers,  and  broucrsy  and  4 
and  all  that,  to  your  raacallj  Jews 
and  other  ugly  creatures,  why  up  fist 
and  down  with  him.  As  sme  as  mj 
name's  Donelly  I'll  bsck  joo  witfi  all 
my  soul — for  I  loyes  the  good  people 
at  home  as  well  as  yooreelf^  aj  uid 
ouhl  Irdand  to  boot,  hoper—I  tlnk 
it  wUl  be  deyiliah  funn j,  indeed,  if  the 
one  or  other  of  ns  can't  take  the  Eeg- 
lisb  coneeit  out  on  him  in  a  btaoe  of 
shakes." 

**  You  hear  now,  mates,  how  an* 
merdfullj  I'm  abaiKd,  fiir  a  mete  as* 
thing,"  cried  Atkins,  addreaaiag^i 
around  him.  "  I'm  a  liar — I'aa  { 
bang— and  I'm  the  deyQ  knows  how 
many  other  hard  names,  and  aU  iv 
saying,  what  we  all  knowa  to  be  trac^ 
that  your  Scotch  and  Irish  aie  to  he 
found  in  eyery  hole  and  comer  of  tlai 
here  world,  humbugging  and  pick- 
ing vp  their  cmmm,  as  pifflitilBl 
almost  as  the  Jews  themsehres.  Now 
to  all  this  here  nonsense  I'd  aeora  Is 
return  a  wag  of  m J  toi^iae,  were't  asl, 
d'ye  see,  that  I  am  where  I  aaa ;  any* 
where  else,  bdieye  oie,   males,  Joe 

Atkins  would  thnik  d d  little  of 

himself  if  he  wan't  able  to  sst,  that, 
for  a  single  pint  of  grog,  be  Ass  the 
conceit  to  think  himselfbaiig  rmiagh 
to  thrash  die  pair  of  'em,  one  after 
t'other,  in  the  twirling  of  a  mop  stick* 

''  Woald  youfaith,  Joseph  Aitkins?" 
cried  Nettlestang,  with  a  griD  of  de- 
fiance. "  Od,  I'd  like  to  see  yoa  try  k, 
lad.  I'm  unco  doubtfae  you'd  fiad  it 
a  dourer  job  than  ye're  aware  o',  ys 
gibble-gabbling  niger  diat  ye'ie." 

"  Well  said,  Scotchman,"  cried  a 
mischieyons  listener,  enooiuagiqg  te 
broil—*'  Why  hanw  me,  .to^  bat 
that's  a  complete  naikr  to  ye,  my  kd.* 

''  I'd  rather  consider  it  a  direct 
challenge,  mate,"  chimed  a  second. 

'^  I'm  a  Uule  inclined  to  think  thai 
way  myself,"  cried  Atldns  eoolly, 
''  and  so  without  any  more  pahncr, 
for  I  won't  eat  np  my  worda,  I  dda't 
care  although  I  should  make  them 
good.  What  say  the  pair  on  ye?  Wik 
godown  to  the  galley  now— or  woald'st 
rather  make  it  a  lantern  bQsiness?-^ 
it's  all  one  to  I— I  dicerftiUy  gire  yoa 
your  choice." 

"  I'm  ready  for  yoa  momently,  Jo* 
seph,"  cried  Nettlestang  ea^crl/,  **lbr 
let  the  consequence  be  what  it  wi]I« 


111  no  stsiid  hj  And  hear  auld  Scot- 
land bambootled,  it  wUl  I  no." 

"  WellbehaTed  again,  Wattjr,"  cried 
his  former  encourager,  rubbing  his 
hands  together  with  delight.  "  Come, 
'  mates,  let's  down  to  the  galley  instant- 
ly and  let  them  have  it  out.' 

*'  Och,  and  we'll  do  no  such  a  thing, 
honey,"  cried  Bamy,  in  evident  wrath ; 
'^  so  do  be  so  good  as  shut  up  your 
potato-trap  if  you  please,  for  the  devil 
a  one  here  wishes  a  word  of  advice 
from  a  spalpeen  like  you." 

"  111  be  hang'd  now  if  Bamy's  not 
beginning  to  hen,"  cried  a  looker-on. 

^'  Why  that's  nothing  uncommon," 
said  a  second ; "  every  one  knows  Do- 
ndl/s  a  wheding  cock." 

'*  No,  honey,"  cried  the  Irishman 
with  animation,  "  I'm  neither  begin- 
ninff  to  hen  nor  to  wheel  either,  though 
troth  on  me,  I  rather  wish  to  keep  my 
trotters  dear  of  the  darbies.  How- 
ever, I  dmi't  care  a  skirrach,  so  faith 
Just  come  along  with  you  all,  mates, 
and  the  devil  fly  away  with  the 
hindermoet." 

So  saying,  the  daring  fellow  darted 
.  from  tlie  forecastle  and  disappeared 
down  the  fore-hatchway.  He  was  im- 
mediatdy  followed  by  Atkins  and 
Netdestang,  with  a  crowd  of  curious 
amateurs. 

We  think  it  quite  unnecessary  to 
•  describe  the  battle  which  followed, 
such  affidrs  bdng  quite  common  in 
newly  congregate  ships'  companies, 
until  the  various  grades  of  skill,  from 
the  diampion  downwards,  are  proper- 
ly fixed,  when  all  ooes  on  smootnly. 
'  We  will  only  shortly  observe,  that  it 
was  a  hard,  a  desperate,  and  a  keenly 
contested  conflict— that  the  utmost 
order  and  rilence,  as  far  as  possible, 
was  maintained — and  that  fortunately 
f<^  the  credit  of  Atkins,  who  was  in 
great  distress,  and  while  every  faculty 
of  the  numerous  auditors  was  wound 
up  to  the  hiffhest  pitch  as  to  its  final 
issue,  Captam  Switchem  came  sudden- 
ly on  boud — his  ears  were  attracted  by 
the  bustle— theparties  were  all  iostant- 
ly  seized,  and  immediately  put  in  irons. 

Whether  the  Captain  had  received 
any  frrther  intelligenoe  when  on  shore 
or  not,  is  not  known,  but  certain  it  is 
that  he  was  not  long  on  board  ere  the 
Bounce  was  once  more  under,  way, 
with  her  head  directed  in  the  coarse  of 
the  Canaries.  She  thus  carried  on 
under  easy  sail  for  the  firyt  two  days. 
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without  any thinff  hanpeniag  worthy  of 
notice ;  but  on  tine  tfiird,  about  neariy 
the  meridian,  the  look-out  hailing 
the  deck,  first  sung  out.  Land  ahead! 
and  immediately  after  backed  his  inti- 
mation with  the  triumphant  bawl  of 
Two  sail  on  the  lee-bow  ! 

"  Bravo,  my  brave  fellow  I"  cried 
the  captain,  snatching  up  his  glass, 
and  leaping  on  the  forecastle,  **  point 
to  them,  my  lad." 

"  I  have  them,  sir,"  said  Lieutenant 
Fyke,  who  had  eagerly  followed  hun ; 
"  I  see  them  quite  distinctly— they 
appear  to  me  to  be  square-rigged." 

«*  The  very  description.  Fyke,"  cried 
•  the  captain  exultingly — **  the  very  de- 
scription, by  my  honour^— Oh  ay,  I 
have  them  now^yes,  as  you  say, 
they  are  8quare-riggiMl.»0h,  to  a 
certainty,  it  roust  be  them,  for  youll 
remark,  my  good  su-,  how  much  they 
loom  like  war  vessels,  and  I  heard  df 
none  of  ours  being  on  this  station  at 
present  Zounds,  Fyke,  pipe  make 
sail  directly,  and  let's  down  upon  them 
before  they  are  aware— they  never 
could  be  better  placed  than  Uiey  are 
now.  But  stop,  stop  a  little,  my  good 
sir — ha,  ha,  ha !  Just  put  your  glass 
to  your  eye.  Fyke— ha,  ha,  ha !  as  I 
wish  to  be  saved  if  they're  not  making 
sail  to  give  us  chase." 

"  I  see  what  they're  about,  sir,"  re- 
plied Lieutenant  Fyke,  drily ;  *<  but 
why  not  make  sail  to  run  away?" 

"  Oh,  bless  your  soul,  not  at  all," 
cried  Captain  Switchem,  <'  they  bear 
not  the  smallest  indication  of  that. 
Fyke,  which  besides  you  know  to  be 
impossible  in  our  present  situation, 
unless  we  all  turn  in.  No,  no,  my 
good  sir,  look  you  again,  and  youll  be 
quite  of  my  opinion.  Now,  by  mine 
honour,  Mr  Columbia,  but  you're  a 
fine  fellow,  and  mean  to  save  us  a 
deal  of  trouble ;  come  on,  old  slyboots, 
come  on— even  though  you  shoirid 
catch  a  tartar. — Ha,  ha,  ha! — D'ye 
think  I'm  right  now.  Fyke  ?" 

''Quite  so,  sir,"  repUed  the  first 
Lieutenant,  with  a  smue ;  ''  'pon  my 
honour,  Jonathan  doesn't  seem  to  lie 
aware  what  he  is  about." 

''  So  much  the  better,  Fvke;  so 
much  the  better,"  continued  tke  Cap- 
tain. **  However,  we  mustn't  allow 
honest  Jonathan  to  smoke  us  either, 
so  dispatch  a  messenger  down  to  our 
iunior  Lieutenant,  Mr  Plush,  and  tell 
him  by  all  means  to  make  his  fellowa 


set  tWr  gwu  xn^y,  bat  to  keep   .cckdCap|amS^ 

the  main  d«dk  parte  ^  uQtU  iimli«r 

crdefs.    You  may  abo  tell  your  own 

^vinon  of  boaraen  to  stand  ready> 
^jke,  for  if  we  are  right  in  onr  ooi\)eo- 

torea  at  all«  my  j^n  is  thia, — I  tmnk 

111  6rst  astonish  the  foremoat  with  .a 

broadside  or  two,  and   then  throw 

yon  on  board  of  her  to  make  her  your 
.  own — as  for  the  second,  you  know  we 

can  pepper  her  at  our  leisure.     What 

tiiinkye.  Fyke?" 
"I  think  your  scheme  exceDent, 

air/'  said  the  first  Lieutensnt^  "  and 

shall   fed  mysdf  honoured  in  the 

CKecution  of  your  orders." 

*'  Come,  oome.  Fyke,  no  flattery^  .1 
ibeaeech  yon ;  'tia  not  such  a  pleasant 

aerrice  I'm  putting  you  on,  I  assure 

you;. but  you  know,  as  our  friend 

Nailpsring  sings,  and  he's  a  cool  cal- 

cuknng  sprig  of  the  old  school,  ^Fro^ 

moiwm  iieM  ihnmgh  a  ittont^  patfu — So 

come  now,  my  good  Fyke,  let  me  see 

Toa  exert  yourself,  ana  get  all  things 
.  m  order  ss  smartly  as  you  can.  Mean- 
.  time  111  watdi  tbeir  motions." 

*'  You  may  depend  upon  me,  sir/' 
.«tid  the  first  Lieutenant,  retiring. 

The  utmost  bustle  now  prevailed  in 
i  dearing  away  for  action,  and  no  long 
.  time  ehpsed  ere  all  was  ready — the 

guns  beinff  mannedanddouble  sooCtod, 
.and  the  lifted  matches  secured  in 

their  tuba.    The  utmoet  silence  now 

prevaOed — the  Bounce  jogging  slowly 

onwards  towards  the  land,  and  the  two 
..yessds  bearing  up  to  her  under  a 

heavy  press  of  sad.     Hardly  had  a 

rter  of  an  hour  elapsed,  when  a 
firom  the  headmost  vessel  whistled 

,  over  the  Bounce's  bowsprit. 

''  Oh,  you  blockhead,"  cried  Captain 
Switchon,  smiling  and  showing  his 

:  teeth,  "  I  tee  what  voo    take  me 

c  for  now— an  outward-oound  India-* 
man.    However,  I'll  convince  you  of 

.  your  mistake  in  a  very  few  minutes. 

.  Giacioua  Heavena,  Fyke,"  continued 
he,  addressing  his  second  in  eomiQand, 

.  idio  had  now  joined  him,  "  do  go  for- 

^ward  and   keep  those  fellows  dose 

..under  the  gunnel-rthey're  so,  impa- 
tient, they'u.oomfiUildy  spoil  th^Jp]ce 
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secret  satiafiutiop  1  .^... 
of  his  gunnrrsy  "  just  a^eiry  £em'\ 
mente  longer,  upon  .mj  lioi^ 
Quartenpaster,  .kea>,her  away — thetr 
.poWf  steady,  and  keep  her  no.  Afr 
you  all  ready  bebw.  Fyke  ?" 

«'  All  ready,  ar,"  relied  1im  first 
Lieutenant 

'*  Then  you  may  fly  to  jonr  ooa»- 
mand  as  soon  as  you  plaue,  for  I 
mean  to  roeak  to  this  sairmialier  di- 
rectly— hell  do  us  damage  else.  Mr 
Doebov,  are  you  all  ready  forwazd  ^ 

"  All  ready,  ^^  ap4  out  of  ,^ 
patience." 

'' Ah  wen,  that's  aU  jipat  aa  it  aboakl 

be.      But  for  Gpd's  sake,   I>9f^» 

caution  your  people  to'be  ijpal  uu 

.steady,  uid  be.  sure  to  ^ke  a  Mfd 

aim— they  have  qrery  adyantaga. 

A  .^iin  shot  now  flew  oyer  t^ 
Boivioe's  fcrequ^  from  the  f^ceinqst 
Inrig,  ;whidi  ,was  now  nearjj  wiil^ 
pistol-shot  to  leeward.  Thia  also  be- 
jg^g  paid  ^0  attention  to,  she  at ,  iMt 
commenced  a  regular  sort  of  ninmsig 
fire,  at  the  same  time  hoisting  Ukt 
American ,  colours. 

"  Now,  my  good  friend  JanathaBy" 
cried   the  Captain,  unsheatning  m§ 
aplendid  sfibte,  "  111  coquette  wkh 
you  no  longer,  for  you've  at  last~do9e 
,e3(actly  what  I   Vf anted.     Quarter- 
master* tlie  niDmeiie  I*  give  the  w^ard, 
.be  sure  that  you  hiff  lier  up— ^Signal* 
man,  are   you  re^ih}     Mr  licj^ioy, 
Jook  out  thtre — ready^  ready,  ohT' 

"All  ready,  air,"  was  the  response^ 

" Then  Fir*  !^Hohi fta^a^ /'"bawl- 
ed the  Captain »  anil  the  brig  that  mo^ 
ment  i^  aa  coriipletely  undeodvwl  bj  a 
broadside  that  laadi;  hiers^a^er  sf^uOp 
while  \\\c  Briti^  cro^  fluttered  itti>- 
fiance  in  tbe  breeze.  The  Captain  nQw 
orderiU  the  rnain  deck  p^jrts  to  be 
hoisted  f  and  imniediately  another  and 
more  heavy  broads itk  was  |w>ttn«l  ittto 
the  bt^g  ^vLich  orated  the  most  mani* 
.  &st  contusion. 

**Away  there,  ..b9anU^   ^ff^yJ" 
..bawled  the  captain. 

The.  drnm,^ed,,|t|)e  boats  mfft 
jpwei^,  ^irben  Lieutenant  tjke^  ind 


•Itogetlier.  Staldy,  my  braye  fellows,  jtids  boarders  Cwong.wh^  waa  op 
be.  steady,  I  beseech  ^AU-^youll  get  ..l^ero  /^id^his  st^y.fp^d  r^iu^) 


..plenty  dT  Jonathan  in  a  very,  few 
.  .ttinutea— but  for  Gad'a  .sake.lel  hpn 
..near  ua a  little  more/'  ,. .    .. 

Another ahot  i^oin  the  aame  icwsel  ,.  ^imn^dpng^  i^fot 
c  again  whisaed  athwart  .the.  bowsprit    ,,:of  yien,  pf  ^gyxt ' 

..  o.„j_  ..^j 11...  f.;i.  *.     —4  though  ' 


sMu^  on  dep^,  lemtl  into.th^  tio^t^ 

and  gallantly  bpardi^  the  hfig,  cutlns 

In-h^d.  :T|iia  waa  ajs^vioe  of  lin- 

"  j&vpilill 


^  Steady,  steady^  my  gallant  lada,''     and  t 
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mqinnon, 
broadacles 
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Uiey  had  leoeiTed  had  done  cootider- 
able  exesution^  yet  were  they  raore 
agtonifihed  thaB  d[efeated.  Roused  from 
their  Btupor  at  the  sight  of  the  boarders 


pottring  in  upon  them,  they  seized 
their  arms,  and  a  most  sanguinary  6ffht 
ensued.  The  Bounce  had  now  receded 
10  far  astern,  for  the  purpose  of  attack- 
ing the  second  brig,  th^t  no  assbtance 
could  be  expected  from  her  in  any- 
thing like  time-^Lieutenant  Fyke  and 
his  boarders  therefore  fought  for  their 
lives.  Twice  had  they  gained  the 
quarter  deck  of  the  brig«  and  twice  were 
they  driven  back  ¥rith  great  loss  on  both 
aides  to  her  bows ;  on  a  third  desperate 
rally,  however,  they  once  more  fought 
th^ur  way  to  her  after-quarter,  and 
Lieutenant  Fyke,  assisted  by  Edward 
and  Dennis,  who  never  left  him,  was 
in  the  very  act  of  pulling  down  the 
Fifteen  Stars,  when  he  was  felled  to 
the  deck  by  the  butt  end  of  a  musket 
of  a  colossal  man  of  colour.  He  fell 
on  his  face,  and  lay  there  completely 
senseless ;  and  the  tall  dingy  monster, 
uttering  a  loud  howl  of  triumph,  was 
in  the  very  act  of  repeating  his  blow, 
yfihen.  it  was  auccessfully  parried  by 
Sdlvard,  while  Dennis  at  a  single 
atrd^e  of  lus  cutlass  stretched  his  huge 
carcase  on  the  deck.  They  now  once 
more  ^w  aft  and  hauled  down  the 
oolouFs,  instantly  hoisting  the  union  in 
ita  place.  Then  cheering  their  com- 
rades once  more  to  action,  thev  each 
took  a  gangway,  which  they  charged 
with  such  determined  courage,  that 
9itat  a  short  but  severe  conflict,  they 
snceeeded  in  forcing  the  crew  from  the 
deck,  and  immediately  battened  down 
the  hatdies  upon  them.  Intheveryact 
of  doing  this  Edward  received  his  last 
and  moat  serious  wound ;  a  pistol  being 
fired  through  the  hatches  at  him,  the 
ball  of  which  lodging  in  his  right  arm 
tendered  it  useless  in  a  moment.  He 
had  already  received  different  strokes 
of  the  cutlass,  and  other  missiles,  on 
various  parts  of  his  body,  and  the 
p4Hnt  of  a  pike  had  been  driven  through 
.  the  Aeshy  part  of  his  thigh;  but  cir- 
eamstancedasheknew  they  idl  were,  he 
had  hitherto  persevered  with  astonish- 
ing resolution,  determined  to  conquer 
or  die  along  with  his  companions. 
Finding  that,  on  account  of  his  disa- 
bled arm,  he  could  be  of  no  farther 
service,  he  thought  be  would  now  go 
Aft,  and  look  after  the  remains  of  Lieu- 
tenant Fvke,  a  gentleman  who  had 
been  unimrmly  favourable  to  him,  and 
Vol.  XVIII. 
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whose  deeds  of  kindness  he  had  of^n 
experienced.  On  reaching  the  quarter- 
deck he  found  him  still  lying  on  his 
face,  and  the  blood  flowing  profus^y 
from  a  large  wound  in  his  neiEid.  Un- 
acquainted with  surgery,  he  knew  not 
how  to  proceed,  and  was  pondering  in 
his  own  mind  what  to  do,  when  he 
thought  he  observed  a  slight  convulsive 
shudder  come  over  the  extremities  of 
his  officer.  He  eagerly  renewed  his 
attentions,  and  his  joy  was  complete 
when  he  discpvered  that  he  still  breath- 
ed. Disregarding  himself  for  a  mo- 
ment, although  he  bled  from  various 
parts,  he  succeeded  in  turning  Lieu- 
tenant Fyke  round  on  his  back,  un- 
tied his  collar,  and  sitting  down  and 
placing  the  wounded  head  on  his  un- 
harmed thighj  he  resolved  to  wait  with 
patience  the  arrival  of  Dennis,  who> 
with  the  others,  was  still  forward  se- 
curing more  eflRictually  the  turbulent 
and  desperate  prisoners  of  the  brig. 

Nothmg  could  exceed  the  astonish- 
ment of  Dennis,  who  had  luckily  re- 
ceived no  serious  ii^ury,  when  he  came 
aft  and  beheld  the  officer  he  most  re- 
spected, and  the  friend  be  most  loved, 
in  such  a  miserable  plight.  Edward 
by  this  time  had  becopie  so  exceeding- 
ly weak  through  loss  of  blood,  as  to  be 
nearly  in  a  state  of  complete  stupor, 
and  was  found  by  Dennis  leaning  over 
his  officer,  whom  he  had  meant  to  sup- 
port, in  a  state  almost  bordering  on 
insensibility,  the  blood  which  flowed 
from  their  united  wounds  mingling 
and  moving  slowly  away  to  leewanL 
Dennis  sto^  for  a  mom^t  looking  at 
the  unfortunate  pair,  then  throwing 
from  him  his  deep-dyed  cutlass,  he 
sprung  forward,  and  was  on  his  knees 
pefoire  Edward  in  a  moment.  Taking 
him  kindly  round  die  middle,  he 
gased  earnestly  for  some  time  OjU  his 
now  pallid  countenance,  r^eatedly 
wiped  away  the  blood  which  trickled 
down  his  temples,  then  burst  into 
tears,  and  exdauned— 

**  Och,  och,  my  dear  fellow^  and  has 
it  indeed  come  thus  hard  upon  you !— ^ 
och,  by  the  powers  nowj  and  I'm  sorry 
for  it— indeed,  darling,  I  am ! — Now 
whatshaD  I  do  for  you,  honey  ? — speak 
if  you  can,  dear — ^tell  your  Mahoney 
what  he  can  do  for  you,  and  he'll  fly 
like  the  devil  in  a  gale  of  wind.  '  Och, 
och,  how  pale  jrou  grow,  Ned ! — ^Bv 
the  powers  now,  if  he^  not  going,  that^ 
flat — J^rd,  Lord,  what  shall  I  do!— 
what  can  I  do !" 
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"  Water,  water !"  faintly  articula- 
ted Edward. 

"  Water,  honey,"  cried  the  despond- 
ing Dennis^  suddenly  spnngii^  to  his 
feet,  "  by  the  powers  Irat  you  shall 
have  that  in  Uie  twinkling  of  a  sun- 
beam," and  away  he  ran  to  the  tank, 
and  for  want  of  a  better  utensil  came 
back  with  his  leathern  hat  full  of  that 
precious  liquid. 

Edward  drank  greedily,  and  felt 
somewhat  reyived ;  and  as  many  others 
;]ad  now  flocked  round  him,  he  was 
in  no  want  of  such  immediate  assist- 
ance as  could  be  had.  Among  these. 
Bill  Lyson  and  Jack  Sykea  took  the 
lead — their  age  and  experience  suggest- 
ing expedients  which  rawer  wit  could 
nerer  nare  thought  of.  The  neck  ker- 
chiefs were  fireely  volunteered  as  ban- 
dages for  the  heads  of  their  officer  and 
comrade  ;  another  was  employed  as  a 
tomiquet  on  Edward's  tliign;  and 
Dennis  Mahoney's  joy  was  unbounded 
when  Bill  Lyson  and  Jack  Sykes  both 
assured  him  that  the  bone  of  Edward^s 
arm  was  stUl  quite  sound.  Making  a 
couch  of  old  sails,  jackets,  &c  &c. 
beaft  the  wheel,  they  carefully  placed 
the  two  invalids  side  by  side — dispo- 
sed of  the  dead  and  dying  satis  cerC" 
monie — ^placed  a  strong  giwd  on  the 
twohatcnways,  wellarmcd — and  there> 
roainder  taking  their  station  round  the 
companion-la£ler  hatch,  they  steered 
directly  after  the  Bounce,  who  was 
standing  in  for  the  land,  with  the 
other  brig  as  a  prize  in  her  wake. 
Continuing  their  course  with  a  fair 
wind,  they  all  went  into  Tenerifib 
that  same  afternoon,  and  let  so  their 
anchors  before  the  town  of  Santa 
Cms. 

As  Captain  Switchem  meant  to  wood 
and  water  at  this  iriand,  which  would 
detain  him  for  a  few  days,  he  lost  no 
time  in  applying  to  the  governor  for 
permission  to  land  his  sick  and  wound- 
ed during  the  period  of  his  stay.  His 
request  was  immediately  granted,  to- 
gether with  a  voluntary  ofi^  from 
the  governor  of  the  use  of  his  hospitals 
— an  ofkr  whidi  was  gladly  accepted. 
Lieutenant  FykeandEdwartl,  together 
with  a  number  of  others,  were  there- 
fore immediately  sent  on  shore,  and 
conveyed  with  the  utmost  carefulness 
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to  the  government  hospital — ^wliere,  it 
is  almost  needless  to  add,  their  woundr 
being  strictly  examined  and  proper]  j 
dres^,  they  met  with  every  attantiefi 
which  an  intelligent,  a  humane,  moA 
a  generous  people  could  bestow. 

In  the  hospital  of  Sanu  Crux,  Ed- 
ward and  his  companions  ei\joyed  every 
comfort  they  could  possibly  want  or 
wish  for — the  inhabitants  or  the  town, 
in  whom  the  natural  grave  dignity  of 
the  Spaniard  is  happily  blended  witk 
the  airy  vivacity  of  Prance,  freqoent- 
ly  visiting  them,  and  vying  witn  eadi 
other  in  their  tokens  of  kindness  and 
hospitality.    But  this  was  too  good  m 
life  to  last  long,  and  the  hour  of  th^ 
departure  fit  last  arrived.  Hie  captain, 
with  the  governor's  assent,    bavxi^ 
permitted  the  best  half  of  the  Ameri-> 
cans  to  go  on  shore,  had  now  got  tbe 
Bounce  and  her  two  prizes  ready  lor 
sea — and  Doctor  Cawdle  having  re- 
ported all  his  patients  out  of  danger^ 
they  were,  with  much  regret  on  Ed- 
ward's part,  conveyed  from  the  boqii- 
tal  to  the  frigate,  which  immediately 
after  sailed  for  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 
Lieutenant  Fyke,  now  oonvaleseent, 
showed  Edwam  the  utmost  attention 
and  kindness  during  the  passage,  fre- 
quently visiting  him    personally  in 
his  hammock  in  sick  bay,  and  <rflen 
sending  him  any  little  ddieacy  he 
thought  he  would  like  from  the  ward- 
room table.    All  this  goodness,  how- 
ever, was  completely  counteracted  by 
the  bad  air,  the  salt  provisions,  the  un- 
ceasing noise,  and  the  stinted  allowance 
of  necessary  cordials,  universally  to  be 
found  in  a  vessel  of  vrar.     It  was  not 
therefore  without  a  feeling  of  roudi 
satisfaction,  weak  and  emaciated  as  he 
was,  that  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  of 
severe  suffering,  he  found  himsdf  go- 
ing over  the  Bounce's  side  in  his  ham- 
mock, for  the  purpose  of  being  convey- 
ed to  Halifax  nospital.   HeafWwarda 
learnt,  that  through  the  mediation  of 
Lieutenant  Fyke,  who  had  also  taken 
lodgings  ashore,  he  had  been  accom- 
panied by  his  steady  friends  Maho- 
ney^  Lyson,  and  Sykes — who,  after 
seeing  him  safely  moored,  and  having 
taken  an  affectionate  farewell,  left  the 
hospital  in  a  very  gloomy  frame  of 
mind. 

S. 
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FBBNCH  LITERATURE  OF  THK  DAY. 


What  do  you  thiuk  the  gay,  snrigh  t- 
iy,  tasteful,  light-minded  French  Mve 
t>een  talking  cf  for  the  last  six  rooBths  ? 
A  new  opera,  you  will  say,  or  poem, 
two  rival  fiudiions,  D' ArUnoourt  s  last 
romance,  or  Talleyrand's  dry  bon- 
mot— all  wnmg,  quiet  astray,  it  is 
neither  on  wit,  literature,  the  arts, 
the  mode,  nmr  any  other  of  its  nrover- 
bial  occi:qpaUons,  uat  the  FrencA  mind 
ia  bent  at  present.  No,  no,  our  nei^ 
hours  haye  become  men  of  business, 
quite  above  such  trifling ;  and  the  sole 
object  of  thought  and  word  amongst 
them  is,  and  has  been^  nothing  ottor 
than  the  stocks,  M.  de  ViU^,  and 
his  three  per  cents.  Enter  Uieir  sa- 
iotis,  peruse  their  journals,  pam- 
phlets,* read  even  their  long  faces, 
and  no  other  subject  will  you  find 
interesting  or  occupying  them.  Hear 
Chem — why,  you  would  think  this  Vil- 
lele  was  a  Mazarin,  a  Dubois,  a  Seja- 
nus,  a  minister  carrying  into  etSeetibe 
worst  whims  of  a  rapacious  despot,  so 
desperate,  clamorous,  and  unceasing 
i^  the  outcry  against  him— «nd  why, 
mm^y  that  he  is  determined  to  save 
the  state  some  millions,  and  because 
he  refuses  to  pay  five  per  cent  to  the 
public  creditor,  when  ne  can  borrow 
at  four  per  cent  to  pay  off  the  debt 
It  is  the  simplest  question  in  finance, 
one  that  even  here  the  yelling  hounds 
of  the  opposition  press  woukl  be  al- 
most ashamed  to  bay  at  Yet  thdr 
heaven,  and  earth,  and  logic,  are  sub- 
verted to  convert  so  salutary  an  act 
into  A  state  crime  of  diabolical  turpi- 
tude. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  gene- 
ral advantages  to  be  derived  from  this 
measure,  especially  to  such  a  country 
as  France,  where  the  rage  for  metro- 
politan and  dty-lifie  has  ever  been 
such  as  to  leave  the  country  desert- 
desert,  at  least,  of  all  those  inhabit- 
ants whose  comfortable  incomes  would 
enrich  it  Since  the  conversion  of  the 
rentes,  however,  all  the  small  fund- 
bolders  have  been  compelled  to  sedc 
the  usual  interest  for  their  limited  ca- 
pitals, in  land  or  active  speculation. 
And  tlie  whole  kingdom  is  at  this  mo- 
ment covered  with  Parisians  in  search 
of  little  landed  proprieUs,  in  lieu  of 


the  curtailed  income  which  the  finance 
minister  now  offers  them.  Nor  is  this 
movement  confined  to  the  middling 
ranks;  it  has  extended  higher.  And 
more  nobles  have  establiebed  them- 
selves in  their  country-seats  this  sum- 
mer, than  has  been  known  since  fif- 
teen. 

But  ^ou  have  enough  of  politics 
and  political  economy  al  home,  with- 
out importing  any  ;  so  I  pass  to  sub- 
jects of  literature.  You  have  read 
that  eloquent,  graphic,  noble  work  af 
S^nir's,  on  the  Rusdan  Campaign, 
full  of  descriptive  exaggeration  and 
grandiloquence,  however  impartial  and 
fair  in  its  view  of  persons  and  poli- 
tics. He  has  sadly  enraged  the  Buo- 
napartists,  between  whom  and  him 
the  question  is,  whether  the  modem 
Cesar  was  sick  or  mad,  when  he  com- 
mitted not  only  the  grand  imprudence 
of  the  Russian  campaign,  but  also  the 
minor  strategic  blunders  which  mark- 
ed it  There  was  one  passage  in  the 
work,  that  very  much  amused  me. 
The  general  is  describing  the  terri- 
ble and  unheard-of  privations  of  the 
French  soldier;  amongst  the  chief 
misfortunes  he  enumerates,  is  the 
dreadful  transition  from  the  coun- 
tries where  the  eaunle-vie  is  made 
from  wine,  to  those  where  it  is  distil- 
led from  grain.  This  latter  stu£^  a 
beverage  neither  more  nor  less  than 
whisky,  the  general  exclaims  against 
as  the  most  pernicious  of  poisons, 
which  when  the  unfortunate  French- 
man chanced  to  taste,  he  was  straight 
subdued,  a  dizziness  and  lethargy 
came  over  him,  and  he  sunk  by  & 
road-side  to  rise  no  more.  I  cannot 
say,  that  those  effects  of  whisky  are 
extremely  uncommon,  except  so  far 
as  the  never  wakinc  after  it ;  but  if 
the  plenty  of  svum  poisonous  stuff 
formed  one  of  the  aggravations  of  the 
soldier's  fate,  methinks  I  am  acquaint- 
ed with  troops  of  more  than  one  coun- 
try, who  would  have  volunteered  en- 
thusiactically  for  such  a  campaign. 
Murat  is  unaccountably  the  hero  of 
Segur's  first  volume,  unaccountably,  I 
say,  for  even  in  the  description  of  the 
battle  of  the  Moskwa,  Key,  the  hero 
of  the  day,  the  Prince  of  the  Moskwa, 
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ever^  the  work  was  so  far  in  progress, 
he  must  have  suhmitted  it  to  some 
friend^  who  remarked  the  neglect  to 
the  author ;  and  he  appears,  m  con- 
seqxftnce,to  hare  endeavoured,  towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  work,  to  do  more  . 
justice  to  the  indomitable  hardihood  ^ 
of  Ney. 

As  far  as  we  may  judge  from  sale, 
no  had  criterion  certainly,  the  publi- 
cation that  has  rivalled  S^m's  m  po- 
pularity, is  the  work  of  the  Abb^  de 
la  Mennais,  "  Sur  Tlndifiference  en 
ReUgion,"  ftc  Know  ye,  that  the 
French  have  become  arrant  polemics. 
Ye  have  no  idea  of  this  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water,  where,  no  doubt,  ye 
still  suppose  the  French  to  be  toe 
same  infidel,  careless  race  as  ever.  Far 
ftom  it.  The  Jesuits  are  springing  up 
in  influence,  in^wealth,  and  learning — 
no  longer,  indeed,  to  do  them  justice, 
the  Jesuits  of  Loais  the  Fourteenth's 
reign,  but  just  such  Jesuits  as  are  cal- 
culated to  advance  the  cause  of  their 
religion  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
There  is  no  greater  proof  of  the  here- 
ditary, or,  rather,  corporate  sagacity 
of  that  establishment,  than  that  its 
sons  have  always  suited  their  thoughts, 
arguments,  and  behaviour,  to  the  age 
in  which  they  lived.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  and  IV.,  they  made  use  of 
the  dagger  of  the  assassin ;  and  they 
were  not  singular.  Later,  they  ruled 
mildly  by  keeping  possession  of  the 
royal  concessional,  and  did  not  root 
out  the  Jansenists,  till  they  conde- 
scended to  reason  with  them.  Now, 
they  do  not  make  use  of  the  strong 
and.  flagrant  hand  of  power,  which  is, 
nevertheless,  at  their  disposal;  but 
whilst  they  proceed  quietly  to  regain 
the  wealth,  establishments,  and  other 
sinews  of  their  strength,  their  autho- 
rity over  the  public  is  not  fulminated, 
but  peached,  and  preached,  moreover, 
in  all  humility,  by  such  plausible  rea- 
soners  as  De  U  Mennais,  Xavier  Le 
Maistre,  and  others. 

In  opposition  to  these  Jesuits,  you 
will,  no  doubt,  in  your  own  mind,  op- 
pose a  band  of  Uberals  and  infldeto, 
casting  forth  jests  and  mockeries  <m 
their  opponents,  charging  them  vnth 
bigotry  and  hypocrisy,  while  they  de- 
clare themselves  above  the  folly  and 
restraint  of  all  religion.  No  sudi  thing 
-—even  Deism  has  passed  away,  and 
hath  ceaied  to  be  the  mode ;  and  in- 
stead of  the  profane  scoffing  of  Vol- 
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ConaUnt  sapporting  religioQ  vsgndj, 
but  with  good  will,uid  M.  Keratrj,  an- 
other libml  member,  gravelT  and  se- 
riously proposing,  in  the  mtdat  of  the 
utmost  zeal  for  the  Christian  fluth,  m 
ref<»rm  and  emendation,  if  not  in  Uie 
principles  of  religion,  at  least  in  the 
forms  and  ceremonies  of  public  wor- 
ship. Keratry,  a  Frendi  Icgialstor, 
priding  himself  in  his  CatboliciaBi, 
calls  for  prayers  in  the  national  tonsnie, 
for  an  election  of  bishops  independent 
of  Rome,  and,  in  short,  for  a  compleae 
reform  in  churdi  government.  Am  a 
proof  how  much  these  disputes  occofff 
and  interest  the  public  mind  of  Franee, 
it  is  but  necessary  to  state,  tbet  m  Pe- 
riodical of  talent  and  popularity  is  de- 
voted soldy  to  these  diseussions.  It 
is  called  the  Memminl  CathoHqme^  and 
is  supported  by  De  k  Mennaia  and 
YoM  confreres. 

Between  the  rival  idigionists,  Je- 
suits and  reformers,  stai^,  but  en- 
trenched on  liberal  ground,  a  journal 
entitled  Le  Ghbe.  It  is  the  first  pure- 
ly hterary  paper  ever  establiahed  in 
France ;  and  the  spirit  with  wbidi  it 
is  conducted,  the  eminent  talent  that 
from  time  to  time  is  conspicnous  in  ita 
po^^  and  above  all,  the  impartial  tone 
of  Its  politics  and  morals,  soi^asa  U- 
terary  journal  can  meddle  in  sudi  oon- 
siderations,  entitle  it  to  that  attention 
amongst  us,  whidi  it  has  already  at- 
tained in  its  own  country.^  Its  spirit 
is,  moreover,  some^ing  new,  and  al- 
together difierent  from  the  impious, 
joking,  hadmeyed  cant,  which  Mes- 
sieurs Jouy,  &c,  those  wret^ed  dregs 
of  the  Voltaire  school,  still  kept  up  ftr 
the  entertainment  of  the  good  Pari- 
sians, until  of  late.  The  Ohbe'htM  pat 
an  end  to  that  set,— a  success  that  de- 
serves our  gratitude  and  admiration^ 
even  if  it  did  not  otherwise  oommand 
both.  During  the  reign  of  the  Miroir 
and  the  Fandwe,  it  was  held  as  an 
axiom,  that  French  readers  would  to- 
lerate nothing  serious,  unless  what  was 
downright  political.  The  Giobt,  how- 
ever,  commenced  its  career  in  the  very 
teeth  of  this  prejudice.  It  was  grave, 
sensible,  dignified,  flattering  nought, 
nor  royalty  nor  revolution,  utterii^ 
no  jokes,  and  disdaining  to  convert  it- 
self, like  its  predecessors,  into  a  mere 
play-bill,  in  order  to  gain  popularity 
with  a  play-goinp  people.  And  in  de- 
spite of  inauspiaous  prophecy,  it  has 
succeeded,  fonnkig  itself  the  most  fla- 
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gnmt  proof  of  thtf  MridUB  ehnaelcr,  in 
whtoh  Ae  prorerbial  gaiety,  the  an«- 
cient  mercuriality  and  ughtneu  of  the 
French  people,  is  merging  fast. 

The  editor  is  DubcHs,  a  young  Bre- 
ton, an  ex-profeesor  of  some  of  the 
Parisian  collegjes,  a  roan  of  great  in- 
formation, coolness,  and  sagacity.  It 
is  amusing  to  peruse  his  excellent  ar^ 
tides  on  the  religious  worfoe  carried 
on,  the  shrewdness  he  displays,  the 
impartiality  he  exercises,  now  demand- 
ing lair  play  for  the  maligned  Jesuits, 
AM  now  answering  the  expostolatioM 
of  the  reform  and  anti-Jesuit  party, 
who  accuse  him  as  the  ally  of  super- 
itition.  To  us  Bng^,  who  are  so 
far  remoTed  in  principle  and  feeling 
from  the  field  of  sudi  a  contioTeray, 
it  is  interesting  to  contemplate  theae 
atrog^  of  the  thinkingmen  of  a  na- 
tion, without  a  creed,  in  want  of  one, 
and  in  dubiety  where  to  fix.  Franoe 
presents  in  this  respect  a  primitiye 
Kind  of  society,  wittiout  precedents, 
without  prejucUces,  without  a  past^  I 
laay  almost  say,^fiudi  a  blank,  such 
a  taMa  ra$a  of  principle  has  been 
handed  down  to  the  present  genera^ 
tion. 

The  most  remarkable  arttcLes  in  the 
paper  are  certainly  those  of  Jouffiroy, 
a  disciple  of  Cousin,  but  far  more  a 
man,  or  rather  a  philosopher,  of  the 
world,  than  the  late  ca|)tiye  to  the 
Prussians.  A  paper  of  his,  entitled, 
De  la  Sorbonne,  et  dts  Philosffphes,  is 
oonsidered  the  manifesto  of  tne  vei^ 
powerftil  party  to  which  it  belongs ;  it 
proflesses  an  equal  contempt  for  Vd- 
Uire  and  for  the  Sorbonne.  No  essay 
could  at  once  have  been  more  auda- 
cious, more  just,  or  more  useful.  I 
wish  you  would  allow  me  to  translate 
carefully  for  you  this,  and  his  essay 
on  the  extinction  of  Dogmet ;  they 
would  be  worthy  of  one  or  two  pages, 
which  Balaam  might  otherwise  oc- 
cupy. The  criticism  on  the  arts,  espe- 
cidly  the  musical  criticism,  is  original 
and  fir8t*rate,  an  opinion  not  to  be 
predicated  possibly  of  an^  such  thing 
in  this  country.  As  to  light  writing, 
and  poetical  criticism,  that  is  ayera^, 
and  romantiqoiet  of  course,  from  the 
youth  of  iU  writers.  In  8h<N:t,  it  is  one 
of  those  periodicals,  whose  establish- 
ment forms  an  era  in  the  litertiture  of 
an  age,  sod  which,  in  its  short  career, 
has  had  a  most  manifest  influence  on 
the  tone  and  s^le  of  criticism,  pole- 
mics, and  pisriomcai  writing  in  France. 
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Yon  haye  aeon  the  cleyer  Itttera  of 
young  DeStael upon  £iM;]and.  It  eon*, 
tains  many  naUc  remarks:  one  is  the 
utter  astonishment  of  the  author,  that 
during  the  debates  and  difficulties  of 
the  late  marriage-act,  no  member  could 
haye  thought  of  proposing  to  make 
marriage  a  dyil  contract.    The  good 
Baron  attributes  the  non-appearanee 
of  this  liberal  proposition  to  its  not 
having  occurred,  forsooth,  to  any  of 
our  legislators.    Alas  1  how  little  he 
knows    Henry    Brougham    and   his 
friends  1    Ten  times  over  did  the  sub- 
lime thought  occur  to  them,  we  may 
inform  M.  De  Stael,  although,  thank 
Heaven,  they  stood  in  too  much  dread 
of  the  sound  religious  prindples  of  the 
English  peo^  to  dare  to  put  forward 
any  such  opinion.  Do  not  impute  this 
to  their  ignorance,  as  you  do  most 
fuaoehf,  M.  Le  Baron,  but  to  thdr 
fears  and  caution.    Another  of  the 
Baron's  targets  for  declaiming  at,  is 
the  Droii  ttAinesse,  against  whidi  be 
brings  all  the  old  principles  of  the  Re- 
volution to  combat  it.    There  is  one 
thing  we  may  learn  from   modem 
.  France  at  present,  and  it  is  this,  viz. 
That  prejudices  but  a  quarter  of  a 
century  old  are  firmer,  more  obstinate, 
and  more  difficult  to  be  overtumod, 
than  those  whidi  have  endured  for 
ages.    Opinions  so  very  old  ore  ques- 
tioned at  times  by  those  who  \M 
them,  whilst  those  of  yesterday,  such 
as  the  minor  points  of  the  RevcMUtion- 
ary  code,  are  the  ofifspring  of  yester- 
day's reign  of  reason,  and  are  loolnsd 
on  as  utterly  unquestionable.    Such 
are  the-  existing  French   jntgudicea 
against  hallovnn^  the  union  of  the 
sexes  by  a  religious  ceremony,  and 
against  supporting  the  gentility  and 
aristocracy  of  a  country,  by  alfowing 
eldest  sons  a  superiw  daim  to  landed 
property.    Those  institutions  of  ours 
they  look  upon  as  Gothic ;  nor  do  Uiey 
•admit  any  reasoning  on  the  sulgect, 
deeming,  in  limine,  the  suf^porter  of 
any  smm  argument  too  illiberal  to  be 
hearkened  to. 

The  roost  popular  employment  of 
the  learned  in  France  at  present  seems 
to  be  history.  It  is  the  mine  in  which 
almost  every  man  of  talent  hath  set 
hhnself  to  work.  M.  De  Barant^s 
excdlent  and  picturesque  History  of 
the  Duke  o£  Burgundy  you  have  heard 
of  at  least,  and  Mignet's  celebrated 
abridgement  of  Revdutionary  EfiSwts 
and  Camaea.    These,  however,  have 
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been  lonie  time  puWihed.  And  in  the 
/historic  roine^  to  continue  my  met»- 
ipttor,  rerohitbn  is  the  vein  ot*  metal 
meet  priaed  and  followed.  Vertot 
.  ae^ns  to  reanimate  each  pen.  Masore 
has  written  our  Reyolntion  of  1688^ 
and  Guigot  is  busy  upon  our  anterior 
one ;  wmlst  Tiiierrv  has  attained  the 
highest  success^  by  nis  History  of  the 
Conquest  of  Engliuid  by  the  Normans^ 
to  compose  which,  he  is  said  to  have 
•eduded  himself  from  all  society  for 
ten  years.  What  he  found  so  peeuli* 
arly  to  interest  him  in  the  period  he 
has  chosen,  is  quite  beyond  my  con- 
ceptions. With  us,  who  nave  been  now 
m  long  time  wearied  with  the  mid- 
dle ages,  and  all  that  relates  to  them, 
such  a  work  would  not  have  the  small- 
est chance  of  being  read.  But  in 
France,  where  the  mania  of  researdi 
and  historic  retrospect  is  altogether 
new,  not  long  since,  indeed,  awaken- 
/  ed,  for  the  first  time,  by  the  volumes 
I  of  Sismondi,  works  on  tms  sulgect  and 
era  are  most  greedily  perused  and 
spoken  of.  The  eidumstion,  too,  of 
memoirs,  which  have  of  late  been  rare 
of  i^[ypearanoe,  and  scant  in  informa- 
tion, has  necessitated  this  zeal  fbr 
more  elaborate  and  more  finished  nar- 
imtion.  Not  only  has  this  general  pro- 
|>ensity  towards  history  been  nrouuc- 
tive  of  the  many  works  of  toe  first 
cla^s  I  have  enumerated,  but  its  influ- 
ence has  been  felt  in  the  very  lowest  de- 
partment of  historic  writing.  Abridge- 
I  ment  upon  abritlgement  of  the  histo- 
ries of  all  nations  under  the  sun  issue 
I  in  duodecimo  from  the  nress.  They 
are  called  Rtsumia,  and  have  been 
multiplied  beyond  number.  Felix 
Bodin,  who  originated  the  idea  in  his 
Retumi  de  tHistoire  de  la  France, 
and  who  has  written  some  dosen  more 
periiaps,  is  styled,  in  consequence,  ei- 
ther le  Pere  or  le  Prince  de§  MeswnSs, 
I  foroet  which.  And  ajpropoi  to  Bo- 
din, know,  that  this  Prince  des  Re* 
sumh  has  laid  hold  on  poor  Bentham, 
who  is  here  cooling  his  hot  brain  with 
shower-baths,  and  guards  him  from 
the  too  vukar  adoration  of  the  vete- 
ran's Fr&adi  worshippers,  by  consti- 
tuting himself  his  Cerberus,  and  thus 
enhancing  highly  the  honour  and  va- 
lue of  the  juris-consult,  by  the  diffi- 
culty or  utter  impossibility  of  obtain- 
ing a  8u;fat  of  hn  benign  countenance. 
In  truth,  the  old  gentleman's  charac- 
ter is  rising  fast  beneath  the  rigid 
gentleman-iuhenhip  of  Feiix. 
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The  acting  dnma.  aeena  at  a  very 
low  ebb  indeed.  Joay  hoi  wiiUeat  a 
play,  Beluarie,  I  bdieve,  and  VieB- 
net  another,  neither  worth  incntBaift-> 
iqg.  The  theatrical  attractions  <»f  Pa- 
ris at  present  are  first  and  principally. 
Jocko,  a  man-ape,  who  rivals  Tdmay 
and  whom  the  Kiog  of  Pruaaia  wesa 
to  aee  the  first  nig^t  of  hb  M^c^jm 
arrival  here,  as  a  token,  I  suppose,  of 
Prussian  taste.  Pasta,  Fodor,  both  at 
war ;  and  the  Crociato,  with  its  qpien- 
did  choruses,  fill  the  Italian  Opm  io 
overflowing.  Whilst  Perlet,  the  Frendi 
Mathews,  but  a  very  inferior  mirae 
indeed  to  our  Highgate  fri^d,  briqsi 
visitors  to  the  Gymnase.  However, 
although  the  stage  ofiers  nothing  re- 
markable, the  presa  has  sent  forth  a 
volume  (^  dramas,  which  has  made  a 
noise ;  I  mean  the  Theatre  de  Claia 
Gasul,  dramas,  Spanish  Irf  pntenee^ 
but  written  by  a  young  Frrnchman 
of  the  name  of  Merim^  They  have 
not  mudi  spirit,  and  with  us  wonld 
perhaps  be  insipid;  but  for  Franee^ 
they  are  audaciously  original,  and 
therefore  were  pres^ited  not  to  an  au- 
dience, but  to  the  reading  woiid,  whidi 
has  received  them  most  fovourably. 

The  poets  have  been  scribbling,  at 
usual,  more  req^ectably  than  remark* 
aUy.  Lamartine  has  turned  laureat, 
and  written  a  Chant  du  Saere,  as  exe- 
crable as  the  Vision  of  Judgment,  aho 
m(Hre  Last  Words  of  poor  Bpon,  in 
the  shape  of  another  Canto  of  Childe 
Harold.  His  latest  publication  con- 
sists of  a  few  pretty  letters  in  vera^ 
one  of  them  addressed  to  his  brother 
poet,  Delavigne.  To  gratify  any  stray 
admirer  of  French  poesy  f^id  Lamar- 
tine, I  shall  copy  the  best  passage  of 
diese  epitres ;  it  concludes  one  of 
them: — 

"  Notre  &me  est  une  source  errante 
Qui,  dans  son  onde  transparente* 
S*empreint  de  la  couleur  des  lieux ; 
De  la  nature  elle  est  Timage : 
Tsntdt  sombre  comme  an  nuage, 
Tantdt  pure  comme  les  cieux! 
Si  quittant  ses  rives  fleuries, 
Ses  flots,  par  leur  pente  emport^ 
Vont  laver  ces  plages  fl^tries 
Bit  I'omb^  obscur  des  dt^ 
Elle  perd  sa  teinte  axur^, 
Et,  ne  conservant  que  son  noot 
Elle  tralne  une  onde  alter6e 
Que  sonille  nn  orageux  limoo» 
Et  le  pasteur  qui  la  vit  naltre 
S'^tonne,  et  ne  pent  reconnaltre 
L*eau  Brarmurante  da  vaUon. 
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MtMf  dh  qa*  abandonnant  ces  plagcsy 
£t  retioiiTant  ton  lit  natal^ 
Sa  pente,  sous  de  verts  ombrage% 
Bam^ne  son  flot  de  christa], 
Sur  le  sable  d*or  qa'elle  arrose* 
£n  murmunmt  elle  depose 
L*ombre  qui  temit  ses  couleurs, 
£t  dans  son  sein  que  le  del  dore, 
Limpide,  elle  retrace  encore 
L*azur  du  soir  ou  de  Taurore* 
Les  bois,  les  astres,  et  les  fleurs  !** 

Delavigne  has  either  heen  idle,  or  is 
else  brooding  o'er  a  drama,  and  fie- 
ranger  now  and  then  improTiaes  a 
chanson,  too  bold  for  the  press,  which 
he  commits,  howerer,  to  the  kind 
echoes  of  his  friends,  through  whom  it 
soon  readies  every  ear,  that  m  chanson 
of  Beranger  ooula  delight*  There  are 
minor  poets,  of  whom  gallantry  ob- 
liges me  to  notice  Mademoiselle  Del- 
phine  Gay,  the  Sappho  of  the  Pari- 
sians. She  yery  sillily  improvises  an 
Ode  to  Gros,  who  was  then  painting 
the  Cupola  of  St  Genevieve,  which 
provoked  much  laughter.  There  is, 
nowever,  much  prettinesa  in  her  verse 
at  times,  as  she  has  lately  besought 
Christians  for  the  Greeks  in  vary  spi- 
rited couplets  for  so  young  a  lady.  I 
must  not  forget  a  Froichman,  M.  £u- 
gene  de  Pradel,  who  has  attempted  to 
rival  the  Italian  ivrprovisatori  in  deli- 
vering himself  of  rhymes  on  any  given 
subject  extempore.  He  gathered  a  very 
respectable  audience,  which,  as  well  as 
hims^elf,  he  put  into  tortures  inde- 
acribable.  Not  one  returned  from  the 
improvisations  with  a  whole  nail  nt  a 
sound  head,  so  quickly  contagious  was 
the  biting  and  scratching,  by  which 
the  poet  sought  in  vain  to  facilitate 
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his  delivery.  There  are  several  other 
works,  Xavier  Le  Maistre's  Tales,  for 
example,  and  Marchangy's  IVtitaji 
Le  Voyageur,  that  I  wiuied  to  have 
spoken  of,  but  further  I  shall  not  tres- 
pass for  the  present. 

P.  S.  You  have  seen  in  the  papeiv 
some  notice  of  a  discovery  made  by  an 
Irish  physician  in  Paris,  Dr  Barry. 
His  doctrine  is,  that  the  reflux  of 
blood  to  the  heart  is  occasioned  b^  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere.^  Conse- 
quentljT  the  cupping-glass,  or  exhaust- 
ed receiver,  is  the  remedy  to  be  ap- 
plied to  a  bite  by  a  rabid  or  poisonous 
animaL  The  I)octor  tried  a  great 
many  experiments  with  success,  and 
latterly  with  a  viper,  ][>rovided  fc« 
him  by  the  French  government  with 
great  aifficulty.  It  was  made  to  Uite 
two  rabbits ;  the  one  was  abandoned 
to  its  fate,  and  died  in  a  few  minutes  ; 
the  wound  of  the  other  was  covered 
with  the  glass,  and  it  survived  firee  of 
poison  or  dis^ue.  Cavillers  impeach 
the  originality  of  this  momentous  dis- 
covery, by  saying,  that  the  system  of 
sucking  poisonous  wounds  practised  of 
old,  waa  a  remedy  on  the  same  princi- 
ple ;  but  suddng  was  an  obvious  re- 
medy, not  made  use  of  on  any  scien- 
tific principle,  as  is  the  glass.  In  the 
common  and  unavoidable  event  of 
hydrophobia,  this  is  a  discovery  of  the 
greatest  utility^  and  importance.  Dr 
Barry  held  a  hi^h  surgical  rank  in  the 
Portuguese  service,  and  was  lately  ho- 
noured by  the  sovereign  (^  that  King- 
dom with  the  order  of  the  Tower  and 
Sword. 


ON  THE  USB  OP  MBTAPHOSS. 

**  We  most  speak  .by  the  Card,  or  Equivocation  will  undo  q&" 


It  is  said  to  have  been  a  boast  of 
Swift,  or  some  of  his  friends,  **  that 
he  had  hardly  a  metaphor  in  all  bis 
works."  This,  if  true,  was  but  a  fool- 
ish boast.  It^  is,  however,  not  true; 
but  is  not  therefore  the  less  foolish^ 
as  shall  be  made  to  appear  by  and  by. 
It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  why  a  man 
should  think  hia  style  improv^  by  the 
'  entire  absence,  were  such  a  thing  pos- 
sible, of  Metaphor.  There  is,  to  be 
sure,  a  vu^ar  iilea,  that  a  style  not  me- 
taphorical is  necessarily  a  plain  style. 
In  one  sense  of  the  word  this  is  true, 
or  rather  this  ii  a  truism.  If,  however, 


by  the  term  **  plain,"  is  to  be  under- 
rstood  a  style  more  intell^ble  than 
other  styl^,  the  assertion  is  unfound- 
ed. There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  men 
ambitious  of  metaphorical  expression, 
are  very  liable  to  fail  in  their  attempt 
to  express  themselves  metaphorically, 
and  thus  darken  and  conftise  their 
language.  But  this  is  not  the  fault 
of  metaphor.  It  is  the  fault  of  the 
writer.  That  a  happily  written  figu- 
rmtive  style  is  not  less  easy  to  be  com- 
pfdiended  than  any  other,  it  needs 
<mly  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of 
Meti^phor  to  show.    It  is  less  easy  of 
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aitaiDinait  than  «  pltiner  method ; 
but  when  sUaixicd,  Juit  as  ohviona  to 
the  comprehenilon  of  the  mder. 

A  Metaphor  may  be  defined  to  be 
the  appellation  of  soniethiiig  by  the 
name  of  some  other  thing,  to  which  it 
hat  aome  similitude,  or  with  which 
it  has  some  quality  in  common.    Dr 
Johnson  well  describes  it  ^  ''  a  si- 
mile in  one  word."  NowwhathasbeeB 
the  original  reason  of  authors,  whether 
of  prose  or  poetry,  adopting  ^s  •ex- 
pedient?   8nrdy  not  the  dsdlre  of 
being  umnteUigible  1    If  we  only  adc 
the  quesUon  why  axe  meta]Aors  made 
use  of,  the  plain  answer  is  this — to 
render  more  striking  some  uauaual  or 
abstract  expression,  by  joining  to  it 
another  idea  which  is  less  common,  or 
lessabstract,  toillustratethefh^t.  Thvs 
we  say  "  striking  eflfect,"  adding  to  the 
abstract  generah  idea  of  efi^t,  tbs  yU 
mble  idea  of  a  blow  ;  and  this  we  do 
to  give  additional  force  and  meaouig 
to  the  f  hrase,  and  for  no  other  reason. 
What  IS  the  reason  of  poets  being  so 
wedded  to  the  employment  of  meta« 
'  ^ors?    Not  for  the  sake  of  being  ob- 
scure— that  they  can  be  easily  enough, 
Crod  knows,  without  metaphors ;  but 
fbr  the  sake  of  that  force  and  intensity 
of  meaning,  which  is  the  pith  and 
marrow  of  poetry,  and  which  is  best 
attainable  by  the  emi^i^fment,  where 
it  is  possible,  of  viyid  and  distinct 
ima^y.    7t  is  fbr  this  leason  that  an 
original  metaphor  is  better  than  one 
that  is  not  original.    It  attracts  the 
attention  more  strongly,  and  stamps 
the  impression  more  forcibly  upon  toe 
mind.    Trite  metaphors  in  time  cease 
to  be  metaphors ;  even  as  Addison^s 
lady  was  described  by  him,  to  have 
become  of  no  sex  after  a  few  anniver- 
saries of  the  honey-mooD^     We  em- 
ploy them  without  knowing  that  we 
do  so ;  and  this  accounts  for  the  boast 
of  Swift  or  his  friends,  with  his  books 
-before  them  and  dieir  eyes  open.    It 
XB  perhaps  almost  impossible  to  con- 
struct a  language  which  shall  be  di- 
vested of  metaphor.    Whether  or  not 
Bishop  Wilkins's  philosopbdod  kft- 
guage  admitted  them,  I  do  not  know; 
out  I  dare  swear  every  other  known 
lai^uagedoes.  There  are  few  truly  06^ 
siract  words.    Home  Tooke  has  made 
verba  of  the  prepositfens  and  conjunc- 
tions ;  and  if  he  be  ri^t,  nine  in  ten 
of  them  are  metaphors,  like  tbe  rest  of 
dieir  more  pompous  brethren.    Your 
matter-of-fact  people  may  find  that 
they  stand  but  upon  hcmow  ground 
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after  aD^    If  matefilur  \m  a  ttn,  w 
may  say  withFiOatafi;  «  God  help  tfao 
wicked."    Even  the  sdencea  that  pre- 
tend to  be  the  most  abstracted,  an 
over-run  with  them  likcScotdi  tbistfea. 
The  very  term  Metaphysic  carries  a 
metaphor  in  its  tail.    So  does  the  tenii 
Abtiraet    Each  of  them  has  a  fignra- 
tive  root.    That  the  word  MeUpfaor 
should  be  itself  metaphorical,  is  only 
in  kee|»ing.    As  for  the  disclaimer  of 
9wift,  it  remiiids  one  of  the  swrtliy 
fitmi  a  Mttle  north  of  the  Tweed,  w^ 
aom^aeently  demanded  of  some  «o«ii 
country  friend,  if  he  could  have  **  koit 
him  to  be  a  Scotman  by  hia  denlact." 
It  needs  only  to  torn  over  a  page  or 
two  of  his  writings  to  prove  tiiat  fas 
has  these  ''  similes  in  ooe^wsovd*  '^  as 
plenty  as  Idackberries.''    l^e  Ibnaal 
long-winded  similitudes,  in  whidi  be 
sometimes  indulges,  he  would  proba- 
bly except  out  of  the  definition.   Bek 
•0.  Only  lead  a  fowpaiagrai^,  taken 
almost  at  random  from  his  vrorka,  i 
we  shall  go  near  tofiad  a  naet 
or  somediing  v^  like  one,  ia  i 
every  sentence.  To  be  sans,  like  luie^ 
they  are  so  like  the  ground  the^r  at  on, 
that  it  requires  a  shsgrpere  now^  and 
then  to  make  them  out:  but  what  k 
that  to  thepnrpoee?    AH  mrta,  wt 
know,  reouire  practice,  and  so  does 
meta^or  hunting.    Now—''  hear  tbe 
trier. ' 

**  However,  tbeir  (^ipontiaa  was  to  ao 
purpose.  They  w^iOtd  wkk  too  grc«t 
a  power,  and  were  sooa  cnttked  mt^ker 
it.  For  those  in  poaeessM  iaifii^  t^ 
could  never  be  quiet  m  their  usuipationib 
wliilst  otkers  bad  any  eredit  who  wei«at 
least  upon  an  equal  Jooi  of  merit,  b^^ 
to  make  overtures  to  the  ducortkd  whiga. 
Thus  commenced  this  solemn  Lcsi^e  and 
Covenant*  whicli  has  ever  since  been  col- 
tivated  with  so  much  application.  Tbe 
great  traders  in  money  wev  devoted  to 
the  whigs  who  bad  first  raiaed  them. — 
The  army— the  court,  and  the  tKeafijaiy, 
continued  under  the  old  despotic  adlaiiii- 
stration.  The  ^vhigs  were  received  Into 
employment,  left  to  manage  the  .  I^- 
liament,  cyy  down  the  lapoed  interest* 
and  toovry  the  churdi.**       . 

Conduct  €^  the  uBSem. 

Again,—; 

«  Tkns  it  plainly  appeass  that  thone 
was  a  oontpimcy,  on  all  sides,  to  go  oa 
witli  those  measutea  wkiefa  most  perpe- 
tuate  the  war--and  a  oonspiracy^^nnidiif 
upon  the  interest  and  ambition  of  each 
party,  which  htigat  so  firm  a  union,  that 
iottead  of  wo«4erir^  Why  It  lasted  so 
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long;  I  un  aaConished  to  think  bow  It 
cuae  to  be  bmken.  The  prudence,  cour- 
age^ and  flrmneat  of  ber  Majesty  in  all 
Cbe  ttep$  of  tbat  great  change,  make  a 
^rerffAM^partof  ber  story;  nor  is  ber 
judgment  less  to  be  admb^,  which  di« 
lected  ber  iu  the  choice  of  perhaps  the 
only  persons  who  have  skill,  credit,  and 
resolution  enoogh  to  be  her  mOrymenU 
in  oveHkromng  so  many  difficulties. *'-~ 
Omdua  of  the  AUitu 

The  following  aentences  occur  in 
the  ''  Conduct  of  the  Allies,"  and  the 
"  Barrier  Treaty,"  two  of  Swift's  gra- 
vest and  plainest  pamphlets. 

''The  General  and  Ministry,  were 
forced  to  take  in  a  set  of  men,  with  a 
previous  bai^ain  to  tcrem  them  from  the 
consequences  of  their  miscarriage.*' — 
'*  Nothing  is  so  apt  to  break  even  the 
bravest  spirits  as  a  continual  chain  of  op- 
pressions.** •*  A  new  incident  gr<^ied 
ujfon  the  original  quarrel.**  "  Such  a  wild 
bargHin  could  never  have  been  made  for 
us."  •*  bur  trade  is  dogged  with  duties.** 
*  Here  is  a  Jlourisfdng  kingdom  brought 
to  the  brink  of  rui^i.** 

Let  us  next  take  an  instance  or  two 
of  the  long-winded  metaphor  or  simi- 
litude, in  which  he  sometimes  syste- 
matically indulges.  They  ore  excel- 
lent, no  doubt,  of  their  kind ;  but  that 
is  not  the  question  here.  The  particu- 
larity to  he  noted  is,  not  that  these 
comparisons  rarely  fill  up  less  than  a 
sentence^  and  sometimes  run  through 
8  long  paragraph^  but  that  in  the  con- 
struction of  tile  language  in  which 
they  are  couched,  will  be  found  inclu- 
ded other  subordinate  minor  meta- 
phors of  one  word,  of  which  Swift, 
when  he  wrote  them,  was  probably 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  aware. 

The  following  occurs  in  No.  14,  of 
the  **  Examiner." 

"  A  political  lie  is  sometimes  bom  out 
of  a  di$carded  statesman's  head,and  thence 
delivered  to  be  nursed  and  dandled  by 
the  rabble.  Sometimes  it  is  produced  a 
monster,  and  licked  into  shape :  at  other 
times  it  comes  into  the  world  completely 
formed,  and  is  spoiled  in  the  licking.  It 
is  often  bom  an  infant  in  the  regular 
way,  and  requires  time  to  mature  it,  and 
often  it  tees  the  tight  in  its  full  growth, 
but  dwindles  away  by  degrees.  Some- 
times it  is  of  noble  birth,  and  sometimes 
the  tpawn  of  a  stock-jobber.  Here  it 
screams  aloud  at  the  opening  of  the 
womb,  and  there  it  is  deliver^  with  a 
breath.  I  know  a  lie  that  now  disturbs 
half  the  kingdom  with  iu  noise,  which* 
«lClio«Bfa  too  peoud  and  great  at  present  to 
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own   its  parents,   I  oan  remember  iu 
wliisperhood  !** 

Again, 

'*  Few  lies  carry  the  inTentor*s  mark ; 
and  the  most  jwoaHtmte  enemy  to  trutk 
may  s^tread  a  thousand  without  bei^f 
known  for  tlie  author.** 

Once  more, 

*'  Those  le^/ms  liovering  every  after- 
noon in  Change  Alley,  enow  to  darken 
the  ail ;  or  over  a  dub  of  discontented 
grandees,  and  thence  sent  down  in  cargoe$ 
to  be  scattered  at  elections*** 

So  ii.uch  for  the  unmetophorical 
Swift.  We  now  come  to  the  second 
part  oi  the  dispute,  not  whether  he 
and  others  have,  or  have  not,  used  cer- 
tain roeUphors,  but  why  Uiey  might 
not  do  so. 

There  is  a  class  of  persons,  who,  like 
certain  secondary  animals,  live  and  are 
fed  upon  those  of  greater  importance 
than  themselves.  Certain  of  this  class, 
yclept  critics  aiul  grammarians,  have 
been  at  infinite  pains  to  lay  down 
divers  rules  and  laws,  which  they  have 
attempted  to  enforce  and  exemplify  by 
ouotations  taken  from  one  or  other  oC 
tneir  primary  authors.  Amongst  other 
distinctions  18  the  well-known  and  no- 
table one  of  "  mixed"  and  "  unmix- 
ed," or  *'  broken  "  and  "  unbroken  " 
metaphors,  of  which  it  has  been  their 
pleasure  to  put  the  first,  as  an  Otahei- 
tun  would  say,  ''  under  Taboo." 

It  is  forbidden  diet.  In  prose  wri- 
ters, unclean ;  in  poeU,  abominable. 
**  The  reason  why/  is  another  matter ; 
-^for  their  laws,  like  those  of  the 
comeU,  are  inscruUhle  to  common 
intellect.  Special  pleader-like,  they^ 
deal  in  argument  as  little  as  they  can, 
and  as  much  in  precedent — where  it 
makes  for  them.  It  is  easy  to  call 
Addison's  well-known  couplet, 
**  I  bridle  in  my  straggling  muse  with  pain; 
That  longs  to  launch  into  a  nobler  strain,** 
a  string  of  broken  metaphor.  But 
what  then  ?  What  anathema  of  Na- 
ture's is  there  against  changing  a  me- 
taphor as  often  as  a  man  pleases? 
Why  is  it  of  necessity  to  fill  up  a  seii- 
tence  or  a  period,  or  a  paragraph,  or 
any  assignable  space— neither  more 
nor  less,  Hkc  Sbylock's  pound  of  flesh, 
on  peril  of  canoeHing  the  bond  r 
What  jurisdiction  has  Matthews  or 
Hoyle  to  compel  us  to  play  out  the 
suit  thus  before  we  ^  another? 
Are  we  bound  to  run  down  the  first 
similitude  we  start,  like  beagles,  or  be 
lashed  by  some  whipper-in  of  a  |ieda- 
4Z 
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Mtie  ftr  takmg  op  «  onxb  Kent? 
What  law  is  there  to  compel  us  to 
let  our  first  metaphor,  like  our  first 
wife,  die  a  nstund  dea^  before  we 
take  a  second  ?— <»>  what  canon  is  thero 
thus  coupling  metaphor  and  matri- 
niony,  and  indstii^  that  our  compari- 
sonsy  like  our  wives^  if  we  will  haye 
them,  shall  be  pure,  and  only  by  one 
at  a  time  ?  Has  any  critic  soown  the 
CMsteRce  of  such  laws,  either  i]»  reason 
or  out  of  it  ?  The  fbrbiddance  of 
broken  metaphor  is  founded  then  upon 
aasertioo.  Let  us  look  at  the  oommon 
sense  of  the  thing. 

What  is  the  twf  of  a  metaphor?  To 
attract  and  fix  and  assist  the  attention 
by  the  aid  of  another  idea  analogous  to 
that  which  is  wished  to  be  expressed. 
We  are  more  readily  induced  to  take  in 
that  which  is  unusual,  by  having  it  mix- 
ed with  something  we  xnow.  So  chil- 
dren swallow  physic  without  wincing  in 
the  tid^bit  of  a  gingerbread  nut,  or  a 
bolus  of  raspberry  jam— «  simple  phi- 
loaophy.  The  more  noyd  the  meta- 
phor, provided  it  be  plain  and  dear^ 
the  greater  the  efiect  produced.  When 
Sbakspeare  said  '^  yeasty  waves,"  he 
sueoeeded  in  impressing  upon  the  aucU- 
tor  a*  stronger  and  more  vivid  idea  of 
the  appearance  of  the  surge,  when 
fhHhing  and  working  during  a  sCorm> 
than  has  ever  been  given,  before  or 
since.  If  this  be  the  use  of  a  metaphor, 
and  the  process  b^  which  it  assists 
the  apprehension,  it  follows  that  the 
^teoer  the  metaphor  is  changed,  that 
fe  to  say,  the  more  of  them  that  can  be 
fomprised  in  a  period,  the  stronger 
must  be  the  effect  It  will  be  argued 
that  obscurity  will  be  thus  produced, 
and  that  obscurity  ought  to  be  avoid- 
ed. Doubtless,  the  answer  to  this, 
however,  is,  that  obseiuity  arises  out 
of  the  unskilful  emnloymeat  of  meta- 
phor, whether  broken  or  unbroken. 
It  may  be  more  difficult  to  use  broken 
than  unbroken  metaphor,  without  the 
production  of  obscurity.  It  may  be 
more  dangerous  to  modetBte  inteUecta 
than  to  attempt  broken  metaphor.  But 
this  is  the  fault  df  the  intellect,  not  of 
the  metaphor ;  of  the  artificer,  not  of 
the  tool.  It  ia  altogether  an  affiiir  of 
devemess;  and  «  man  of  genius  shafi 
pour  out  half  a  dosen  fine  meti^ors  in 
a  sentence,  combined  with  as  little 
obscurity  as  a  blunderer  shall  i^o- 
duce  in  drawling  one  over  the  same 
space. 

If  this  be  admitted— if  it  once  be 
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panted  that  die^eflbcrrf  nnflipiMW*  » 
toereaKd  by  their  frequency,  **  thr 
rest  is  aH  but  leather  and  pmneUa.* 
Provided  they  be  skilfidljr  managrd 
—provided  each  be  oontoraed  laag 
enough  to  give  it  dl  the  fbree  of  wliicb 
it  is  capable,  and  ^morecinnge  dw 
better.  There  seems  to  be  no  rsmb 
to  the  eontrary  left  A  man  mig^  aa^ 
well  pride  himsdf  upon  having  only 
one  A,  or  B,  or  C,  in  a  sentenoe,  aa 
only  one  metaphor  in  a  oentenee. 
Broken  metaphors  have  anotlier  re- 
commendation. Bdng  more  abn^pC, 
they  appear  to  be  less  artful.  Nothnii^ 
can  be  more  nauseous  than  a  long 
drawn-9Ut  stmfle,  crawling  npon  aa 
many  1^  as  a  centipede.  Oneabaurdi- 
^  always  involves  another.  The  stick- 
lers for  unbroken  metaphor  appear  to 
have  forgotten  that  the  bulk  of  our 
common  expressions  is  metapboricaL 
Having  been  once  striking,  they  have 
now  Income  oommon  and  idiomatic. 
The  greater  part  of  language  is  made 
up  of  dd  cast-off  metaphcHTs,  just  aa 
the  greater  part  of  any  gay  assemUage 
is  made  up  .of  waning  beauties,  age- 
tarnished  beaux,  and  dandies  out  of 
date,  and  precisely  for  the  same  ressoit 
— ^having  been  ntshionable,  though' 
less  admired,  they  are  still  admitted. 
We  in  time  cease  to  remember  that 
they  are  metaphorical,  and  once  for- 
getting this,  mix  them  in  all  sorts  of 
tntys,  without  let,  hinderance,  or  re- 
morse. We  talk  6t**  branches  of  kam^ 
ing,"  "  solid  judgments,"  *'  gtoonds 
of  apprehension,"  "  roeretrieioua  or- 
naments," "  strait-laced  notions,"  of 
"  flourishing  finances,"  "  corrupt  ad- 
ministrations/' *'  currents  of  opinion,"' 
"  fall  of  stocks,"  "  doors  opened  to 
abuses,"  or  "  errors  exploded,"  all  in 
abreadi!  And  how  comes  this  to  hi^ 
pen  P  Not  because  these  are  not  me- 
taphors, but  because  being  old  they  do 
not  pass  for  such  ;  so  that,  after  all, 
this  predous  rule  ends  in  saying,''Yoa 
may  mix  old  meta^/hors  as  you  will, 
but  of  young  ones  beware."  To  tam- 
per with  them,  is  as  perilous  as  put- 
ting new  wine  into  old  bottles,  accord- 
ing to  these  canons  of  criticism.  What 
are  the  points  of  the  notable  cavil  on 
j^ddison  s  couplet,  which,  instead  of 
being  one  of  the  worst,  is  one  of  the 
best  he  ever  wrote?  that  the  muse 
is  ''  Gist  a  horse,  then  a  woman,  and 
then  a  ship."  They  cannot,  foraootl^ 
I  hear  the  wcM-d  bridle  without  broadly 
'  referring  it  to  a  horse;  nor  lauoGh> 
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^without  ^▼ertiiig  dirccay  to  a  *ip ! 
Tet  the  oddi  are  that  these  self-same 
critics  would  talk  with  the  utmost  an- 
concern  about  "  the  duty  of  bridling 
our  desires,  which  are  too  apt  to 
launch  beyond  the  limits  of  modera- 
tion."  But  then  these  are  common 
exwessiOtts.  Do  we  not  p€n>etuaUy 
read  and  hear  such  phrases  as  *'  rest 
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a  word  our  author  is  fond  of  using  elst- 
wfaere,  he  might  bsve  wrote, 

— ^—  '  si^  of  troubles.* 
But  perhaps  any  eorrection  whatever 
may  be  unnecessary,  considering  the  great 
licentiousness  of  our  poet  iii  joining  he- 
terogeneous meUphoFS,  and.eonsidering 
too,  that  it  is  used,  not  only  to  signi#r 
the  ocean,  but. likewise  a  viOlt  quantity, 
nmltitude,   or  confluence  of  anythbig 


feaa  ana  near  wumim  yu^m.^^      •  -;  multitude,   or  coni 

tug-  upon  the  soundness  of  |WI)ies  ^^^  .._xheo»ald. 

\vUwsr--''Jl!fing  wiA  hasty  ftet,  —  ^  ^^^^^  of  '  a  sea  of  troBWcs,*  per- 

^'J7j^ing- in  the/«ceof  public  opin^,^  haps ^akspesre  wrote, 

— "  rebutang  unfounded  calummes,  *"     ,  AmaiiwgtitoMm; 

^nd  "  bolstering  up  corruf^  systems  T  ^^^^^  ^^y^  preserve  a  propriety  of  tfie 

Do  we  not  talk  of  a  man  s      rising  metaphor."—"' 


aolely  by  the  weigJU  of  his  characttf, 
*nd  of  "  arguments  being  too  deeo  for 
mmds  of  a  certain  ca/i^re,"---and  no 
fault  found?  Nodoubt  metaphors  may 
be  so  broken  as  to  be  intensely  ludi- 
crous, and  this  certain  "  sage,  grave 
men,"  erect  into  a  sweeping  argument 
against  broken  metaphors.  Like  most 
bad  logicians,  they  prove  too  much. 
Every  figure  of  speech  may  be,  and 
has  been,  by  management,  made  ridi- 
culous. If  ridicule,  therefore,  is  to  be 
the  test  of  propriety,  we  may  reject 
figurative  expression  aU<^ether.  Ine 
dilemma  is  obvious  enough. 

-The  best  practical  proofs  of  the 
utter  folly  of  attempting  to  unpose 
shackles  upon  the  use  of  figurative  ex- 


metaphor.**— Hanmbk. 

«•  Without  question  (hear  ye,  Doctor 
Pedro  Positive !)  8hak^>eAlfe  Wiotei 
i...*  against  adail  Of  trotiUeik' 
i. «.  assault.**— WAaBOMOir, 

"  Mr  Pope  proposed  siegfi,  I  know 
not  why  there  should  be  so  much  solici- 
tude about  this  metaphor.  Staakspeare 
breaks  his  metaphors  often,  and  hi  thir 
desultory  speech  there  was  less  need  of 
preserving  them."— Johnson. 

Poor  Shakspeare !— The  beet  of  the 
joke  is,  that  Johnson,  who  seems  here 
to  have  deserted  for  a  moment  the  ofd 
mumpsimusy  contradicts  himsdf  in 
the  very  next  pa«,  and  having  la^gb* 
'  ed  at  "  brc^en     metaphors  in  one 


shackles  upon  the  use  of  figurattve  ex-     ^iTeBXJti,  attempts,  in  the  next,  to  «  re- 
pression, are  to  be  found  in  the  iKtrto-    ^^^  „  ^^^^  ^^  ^  manner  of  surgery 
rum  notes  on  Shakspeare  s  Plays,     in     ^,^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  Warburton 
the  "  Emendations,*   by  a  wise  dis- 
pensation, we  are  permitted  to  see  the 
effect,  together  with  thexiause ; 
•'For  tliis  effect  defective,  comes  Iqr 

cause,**  .  .      «  1.      *_i^ 

as  remarks  a  sage  critic  of  the  strait- 


laced  school— P^donius. 

By  way  of  conclusion,  let  us  take 
one  example.  Let  us  see  what  Shak- 
speare might  have  written,  had  he  been 
lucky  eaough  to  have  lived  qfter  the 
tunes  of  Warburton  and  Pope,  and 
been  happily  converted  from  nis  sin- 
ful flirtanons  with  first  one  metophor 
and  then  anothor,  to  the  blessed  com- 
munion of  "  one  at  a  time,  for  better 
for  worae."  Having  seen  this,  let  us 
compare  it  with  what  he  did  wnte, 
and  then,  like  Audry  and  Touchstone, 
'<  thank  the  Gods  for  bis  foulness. 


almost  as  awful  as  that  of  Warbortoa 
himself.  ,    ,       .^ 

It  is  asserted,  and  no  doubt  with 
truth,  that  no  animal,  however  pre- 
posterous, has  been  created  wiUnrnt  a 
view  to  utility.  Yet,  if  a  man  were 
demanded,  after  reading  the  pedantry 
that  has  been  endited  under  the  name 
of  Rules  for  Composition,  of  what  use 
were  the  writers  of  sudi  stuff,  he 
would  be  puaalcd  not  a  Utile  what  to 
do  #ith  the  critics.  T%ey  are,  im 
truth,  an  eouivocal  generation.  One 
Uiinks  one  has  hit  upon  the  solutiott, 
by  eupposing  that  they  may  have  been 
intended  asoneof  Mr  Malthuii'cheoka, 
together  with  vice  and  misery,  to  the 
over  propagation  of  poets.  But  then, 
when  one  considers  that,  for  every 
gqod  poet  they  have  marred,  they 
must  have  made  a  brace,  at  least,  of 


thank  tbe  iioas  tor  ois  louuiess.  must  have  made  a  nraoe,  ai  leasi^,  %n 

The  foUowmg  shining  ex^pleof  bad  ones,  the  hypothesis  falls  throng 

the  comment  ruining  the  Sext/  is  jn  fi^^^^^  |he  case,  like  that  of  Eliii^ 

om  the  notes  on  Hamlets—  i^eth  Canidng,  or  the  disappeaianoe  of 


from 

*•  Or  to  take  amuagainti  a  tea  oftr&uNes, 

And  by  opposing  end  them  /** 

**  I  once  imagined,  that  to  preserve 
rthe  uniformity  of  metaphor*  and  as  it  is 


beth  Canidng,  or  the  disappeaian 
Mr  Harrison  in  the  Harleian  Miscel- 
lanies, seems  to  be  ^together  inexi^ 

T.  D. 
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tions  of  the  reroiDiscent  kind,  and  seU 
tine  up  a  fashion,  which,  Uke  other 
fasnions/will  prohably  soon  give  place 
to  some  more  fayouiite  novelty.  I 
must  only  hep  of  you  to  remember, 
that,  in  suffering  myself  to  be  drawn 
within  its  pale,  I  am  doing  wbat  I 
never  should  have  thought  c^  datng, 
hut  to  comply  with  your  deare  ;  and 
that  you  have  only  to  hlame  youndf 
for  the  prohahle  miseroployment  of  a 
few  columns  that  might  be  better 
filled. 

There  is  indeed  one  satisfiictoiT  rea- 
son for  the  pleasure  so  frequently  de- 
rived from  memoirs  or  recollections  of 
past  days,  when  related  with  modesty, 
and  untarnished  hy  egotism.   Besules 
inducing  us  to  look  back  to  wbat  is 
usually  the  most  agreeable  pmod  of 
our  lives,  they  enable  us  to  make  an 
amusing  as  well  as  instructive  oom« 
parison  between  the  days  that  are  pass- 
mg,  and  the  days  that  are  long  past ; 
and   show  the   graduality  of   those 
changes  which  has  reconciled  us  to 
new  habits  of  life,  and  unforeseen 
states  of  thin^.  From  sources  of  this 
kind,  the  cunous  historian  will  oft^n 
collect  much  useful  information,  for 
which  he  would  have  vainly  looked  in 
many  a  studied  composition,  profess- 
ing to  treat  on  men  and  manners. 
Professed  autliors  are  fonder  of  draw- 
ing from  imaginary  than  Arom   real 
sources  ;  and  in  painting  what  ^lej 
call  the  manners  of  the  time,  frequent- 
ly pass  over,  or  at  roost  but  incidental- 
ly allude  to  those  minute  but  not  un- 
important occurrences  which  really 
mark  the  character  of  their  transient 
day.     How  much  more,  for  instance, 
do  we  learn  of  men  and  things  as  they 
then  were,  from  the  amusing  gossip  ci 
your  excellent  countryman  James  Bos- 
well,  than  from  all  tne  papers  of  his 
great  friend's  celebrated  Rambler  ?— 
where,  indeed,  we  find  moral  precepts 
clothed  in  pomp  of  language,  but  sel- 
dom, as  I  conceive,  drawn  from  views 
of  real  life,  or  more  applicable  to  one 
period  than  another.  To  another  most 
agreeable  writer  of  the  same  day,  we 
are  still  less  indebted  for  any  enter- 
taining or  instructive  picture  of  the 
times  m  which  he  lived^I  meaa  that 


Th  b  favour  with  which  my  late  com* 
munication  has  been  received,  justi- 
fies, vou  think,  a  hope  that  other  early 
recollections  may  not  be  unacoeptabte 
to  your  readers.  1  am  afraid  your  en- 
eonraging  anticipations  will  not  be  ve- 
rified by  the  event,  conscious  as  I  am, 
that  however  interesting  to  myself, 
tfiere  can  be  but  little  in  a  life,  like' 
mine,  calculated  to  produce  the  efibct 
yon  contemfdate,  or  to  engage  the  no- 
tice of  any  material  number  of  respect- 
able mders.  Yet  there  app^rs  to  be 
no  small  portion  of  public  curiosity  di- 
rected to  details  of  this  nature,  even 
wften  proceeding  from  persons  of  as 
Utde  importance  as  myself,  if  we  may 
be  allowed  to  judge  from  the  several 
recordaiumes  prateriti  ttti,  now  exhl* 
bited  in  the  catalogues  of  new  publica- 
tions. It  is  true,  the  number  of  these 
announcements  is  not  decisive  of  their 
onthors'  success,  and  may  be  account- 
ed for  on  other  grounds.  They  may 
have  arisen  from  a  dearth  of  better 
matter  in  an  age  when  almost  every 
•abject  has  been  already  handled  and 
vehandled,  until  the  exhaustion  of 
poblic  themes  has  compelled  writers 
to  seek  variety  in  the  opinions  and  oc- 
currences of  private  and  even  obscure 
life.  Perhaps,  however,  and  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  it  the  case,  the  present 
reminiscent  fashion  may  be  more  just- 
ly ascribed  to  the  avidity  with  which 
certain  reminiscences  of  distinguished 
individuals  have  been  received ;  that 
is  to  say,  to  a  cause  which  ought  to 
have  operated  in  a  contrary  manner ; 
fbr  it  was  an  example  which  they  only 
were  justified  in  imitating,  who  could 
bring  to  their  aid  characters  of  equal 
importance,  or  talents  of  equal  cele- 
brity. This,  however,  was  an  objec- 
tion easily  overruled  by  the  fond  sug- 
gestions of  that  universal  flatterer. 
Human  Vanity.  Every  man  is  of  im- 
portance to  himself,  and  this  is  a  very 
natural  step  to  the  easy  and  pleasant 
conclusion,  that  he  deserves  to  find  fa- 
vour in  the  eyes  of  others ;  and  how 
can  he  do  this  so  well  as  by  making 
himself,  indirectly  at  least,  the  hero  of 
his  own  story.  All  these  considera- 
tions may  have  had  their  own  weight 
in  bringing  forward  so  many  pubHca<- 
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curious  oompouud  of  weakness  and 
genius,  of  envy  and  good-nature,  the 
eccentric  Oliver  Goldsmith.  There  fa 
a  charm  in  his  style,  in  prose  as  well 
as  poetry,  which  mnkes  us  unwilling 
to  quit  nis  literary  banquet,  though 
the  food  presented  to  our  palates  is 
often  as  unsubstantial  as  whipped  syl- 
labub. I  speak  particularly  of  nis 
"Essays,"  and  "  Citizen  of  the  World," 
of  which  the  latter  title  afibrded  so 
fair  an  opportunity  of  drawing  a  just 
and  lively  description  of  public  virtues 
and  public  vices,  general  manners,  and 
national  peculiarities.  Yet  what  of  this 
nature  is  to  be  learned  from  either  of 
those  works  ? — ^Absolutely  nothing. 
The  most  amusing  of  his  letters  or  es- 
says, are  perhaps  those  which  have  no 
reference  to  any  of  them.  I  hardly 
know  of  anything  which  could  even 
mark  the  era  in  which  he  lived,  though 
certainly  not  one  of  the  least  distin- 
ffuished  in  British  annals.  Would  it 
Be  believed,  if  we  bad  not  been  other- 
wise apprized  of  the  fact,  that  the 
writer  or  those  letters  lived  in  the  me- 
tropolis of  Great  Britain,  and  in  the 
beginningof  George  the  Third's  reign  ? 
That  he  was  contemporary  with  Wil- 
Ham  Pitt  the  elder,  (which  was  the 
greater,  it  is  not  easy  to  say ;)  with 
Lord  Mansfield,  Lord  Camden,  Lord 
Thurlow,  Lord  North,  Lord  G.  Sack- 
ville,  Charles  Fox,  and  others,  as  ora^ 
tors  and  statesmen ;  with  Lowth,  War- 
burton,  Hurd,  &c.  as  theologians; 
with  Hume'  and  Robertson,  as  histo- 
rians ;  with  Fielding,  Smollett,  Rich- 
ardson, Sterne,  as  novelists ;  with  the 
l^ntic  moralist  Samuel  Johnson  ; 
and  with  the  theatrical  delight  of  his 
age,  the  unequalled  and  inimitable 
David  Garrick? — One  would  think 
^t  such  characters  as  these,  such  a 
people  as  the  English,  and  such  a  con- 
stitution as  that  of  Great  Britain, 
might  have  afibrded  the  soidUant  Man- 
darin noble  materials  for  the  amuse- 
ment and  edification  of  his  Chinese 
friend.  Had  they  been  employed  as 
they  might  have  been,  with  what  plea- 
sure should  we  now  have  recourse  to 
a  production,  which,  as  it  it  written, 
records  nothing  worth  knowing,  and, 
of  the  little  that  it  does  record,  hardly 
anything  authentic,  or  drawn  from  the 
real  situation  of  things.  Yet  it  was 
not  through  want  of  discrimination, 
but  of  judgment,  that  he  so  egregious- 
hf  erred.    Of  the  former^  he  has  lef^ 


m  a  spedmen  in  his  little  poem  calki 
**  Retaliation,"  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able  he  has  written,  and  marked  with 
yery  sufficient  ability  to  discern  and 
describe  peculiar  characters.  Even  in 
this,  however,  his  great  foible,  that 
enviousness  of  dispnosition  which  re* 
coiled  both  from  praising,  and  hearing 
praised,  the  merits  of  others,  is  suffi« 
ciently  apparent ;  for  though  a  mere 
Jeu  d*espni  for  the  amusement  of  par* 
ticolar  friends  and  intimates,  it  is  r*« 
ther  unnecessarily  severe,  both  on  them 
and  on  others.  The  general  nature  of 
theintelli^nce  he  thinks  prop^  to  con- 
vey to  Chinese  nobles,  is  such  as  would 
more  appnmriately  come  from  the  pe» 
of  the  philosophic  traveller'a  yalel|- 
writing  to  his  fellow-servantB,  than 
fVom  that  of  his  sage  master. 

Even  the  periodical  papers  of  JohB« 
son,  though  perhaps  more  highly  com- 
mended, are,  I  believe,  mu^  las  f^ 
quently  read  than  the  *'  Spectaton.'* 
The  reason  is,  that  the  latter^  beside 
great  merit  in  other  respects,  present 
us  with  many  pictures  of  rc«l  life* 
They  are  drawn  from  acute  and  faith- 
ful observation  of  men  and  manner^ 
whereas  the  others  are  mere  works  of 
the  closet.  The  authors  of  the  "  Speo« 
tator "  take  in  a  laiger  field,  nor  da 
they  disdain  to  touch  upon  any  sub* 
ject  of  general  interest,  fnun  a  &8ti« 
dious  notion  that  such  matters  are  be* 
neath  the  notice  of  a  sententious  mo-» 
ralist  Their  appropriate  motto  would 
be, "  Nihil  humam  a  me  alienum  fmioJ* 
Of  these  excdlent  pepera,  I  need  not 
say  how  larse  a  proportion  iof  merit 
belongs  to  v\e  celebrated  Joseph  Ad« 
dison. 

Of  all  private  or  domestic  jonmala* 
one  of  the  most  singular,  as  well  at 
most  interesting  to  £iij|(li^  readers,  it 
a  diary  not  only  undengned  fbr  public 
eyes,  but  stricUy  forbidden  to  be  seen 
by  any  but  the  persons,  or  rather  per- 
son,  to  whom  it  was  addressed — I 
mean  Swift's  Journal  to  Stella.  On 
this  remarkable  document,  fhll  of  cu^ 
nous  reminiscenoes,  it  would  be  im^* 
pertinent  to  say  anything,  after  the 
excdlent  observations  of  his  last  and 
best  editor.  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Life  of 
Swift  is  a  masterpiece  of  biogrftphy  ;- 
intelligent,  able,  candid,  critical,  and 
just.  I  could  wish  that  his  admira-. 
tion  of  the  author  had  leaned  less  to 
the  profits  of  the  bookseUera,  and  been 
more  conuderate  of  the  purses  of  their 
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coiUNiMn.  It  doofBOtweiD  quite  ftir 
to  take  9dvMntMgs  of  a  popular  name 
Ibr  tlM  Durpose  of  impoauig  a  hesry 
lax  on  the  reader  of  his  worki.    Aa 
lar  aa  kttera  gp»  it  it  yery  well,  be* 
eanae  the  correspondence  would  be 
tame  without  a  view  of  both  aidea ; 
but  why>  under  the  name  of  Swift'a 
Woikg,  we  should  be  compelled  to 
purchase  a  quantity  of  trash  which  he 
did  not  write,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss 
to  conceive.   I  could  wish  also,  that 
instead  of  admitting  (as  for  the  mere 
purpoae  of  bibli(^>olical  profit  had  been 
done  before)  any  of  Pope's  oomposip- 
lions,  duplicates  of  which  are  in  his 
own  volumes,  his  last  editor  had  set 
ibe  liberal  example  of  excluding  them 
•^^^bttis  cuiaite  tribuito.     Instead  c^ 
this.  Sir  Walter  has  out- Heroded  He^ 
rod  in  the  way  of  cumbrous  accumu- 
lation, foisting  in  a  &rrago  of  the  sa- 
tamaUan  extravMpance  of  some  gid- 
dy eoUege  boys,  which,  be  the  authors 
who  they  may,  were  wholly  unworthy 
of  being  drawn  from  their  mouldy  re- 
cesses.    The  juvenile  authors,  who 
could  oiily  have  regarded  them  as  the 
oort  of  a  day,  would  no  doubt,  had 
dey  lived  to  the  age  of  discretion,  have 
been  shocked  themselves  at  the  idea  of 
their  seeing  the  light.    Yet  every  pur- 
chaser of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  edition  of 
Swift,  must  load  his  shelves  with  these 
zidiottlous  effusions'— and  for  a  most 
admirable   reason  ^^  beoause,   truly, 
Jaeky  Barret,  &  F.  T.  C,  D.,  thought, 
that  as  Swift  was  in  colle^  at  that 
time,  aome  lines  in  these  j^redoua 
oompoaitiQBS  migfU  hasoe  been  written 
b^  him !   Longinus,  I  remember,  ad- 
vises an  author,  when  about  to  com- 
poae,  to  eonaider  hew  such  or  such  a 
writer,  of  established  rei>utatiQn«  would 
be  likely  to  treat  a  similar  subject 
Thu^  he  thought,  might  elevate  his 
genius,  and  make  it  produce  some- 
thing woHhy  of  the  prototype.     It 
would,  I  think,  become  a  respectable 
editor  to  ask  himself,  not  only  whe- 
ther what  he  ia  committing  to  the 
press  be  the  genuine  compositicm  of 
the  author  whose  works  he  has  un- 
dertaken to  pubUsh»  but  also  whether 
they  are  worthy  of  his  reputation,  and 
ougpiit  to  be  given  to  the  world ;  whe* 
thar  they  are  su^  as  he  would  him- 
sdf  have  been  vnUing  to  own.    It 
would  have  sounded  a  little  odd  to 
have  notified,  in  theprefaoeingadver^  . 
tiatment,— <^  The  Wcncks  of  Jonathan 
Swift,  &c. ;  to  which  are  added,  se- 
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veral  picees  in  prose  and  «n^  aoanc 
of  which  were  written  by  otben  wboce 
names  are  known,  and  a  eonsiderable 
part  by  persona  whose  names  are  osil  j 
guessed  at,  and  widi  whidi  it  sdnaoat 
amounts  to  an  imposaibQity  that  the 
Dean  of  St  Patrick's  could  haye  had 
any  concern  !'*  Yet,  is  not  thisexacW 
Ij  the  case? 

Su:  Walter  Scott  concurs,  vriih  every 
other  reader  of  Johnson's  Critical  Bio« 
graphy,  in  expressing  hia  aatomah* 
ment  at  the  letter's  dislike  of  Swif^ 
and  unaccountable  injustice  to   his 
fiune  and  character.   His  iust  and  jo- 
dicioua  comments  on  Milton   woiald 
add  much  to  our  aorpriaet,  did  we  nol 
remark  an  equal  portion  of  u^jviat  ae^ 
Yeritj  displayed  in  his  life  <tf  ij^, 
whose  sublime  and  beautiful  Odes,  la 
spite  of  Johnson's  perverse,  and  I  ha4 
almost  said   puerue   criticism,    wiU 
maintain  their  fame  with  the  d«wa« 
tion  of  our  language.  Where,  indeed, 
shall  we  find  them  equalled,  aaveooly 
by  John  Dryden  ?    "  Great  wit^^ 
sa^a  Pope,  though  with  a  different  ap« 
phcation, "  sometimes  may  glorioauj 
ofiend."    I  believe  they  often  do^  but 
there  is  a  great  difierence  between  opi- 
nions sported  in  conversation,  or  uw 
^emeral  essays  of  a  party  writer, 
and  the  sober  meditations  of  unpairtial 
criticism,  written  for  the  instructive 
information  of  present  and  future  g». 
Derations.    In  the  Utter,  we  hare  a 
ri^ht  to  expect  the  utmost  candour, 
with  the  fairest  judgment;  a  careful 
abstinence  from  anything  that  noay 
mislead  the  reader,  and  a  cautious 
avoidance  of  Iconclusions,  not  fully 
justified  by  the  premises.    Oflfences 
affainst  these  requisites  are  not  of  the 
gpforious  kind,  and  ultimatdy  prove 
more  injurious  to  the  commentator 
than  the  person  commented  on.  Swift 
disliked  Dryden ;  for  which  many  rea« 
sons  may  De  assigned  besides  his  ob- 
servation, that  Swift  would  never  be  a 
poet,  and  that  he  occasionally  exhibited 
him  as  an  object  of  ridicule ;  but  if  he 
had  undertaken  a  sober  critique  on  hia 
works,  under  such  an  engKement  as 
that  of  Johnson's,  he  would  hardly 
have  represented  lum  in  the  ludicrous 
light  in  which  he  appears  in  the  pre- 
face to  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  and  the 
Battle  of  the  Books.    These  are  the 
sportive  sallies  of  a  wit,  not  the  sen-* 
ous  compositions  of  a  critic    As  su^ 
they  are  very  amusing,  but  without 
doing  any  injury  to  the  red  character 
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•f  the^gnM  ^t.  Yo«r  eetebxsted 
eouBtryniftn^  Sir  Walter  Soott>  has 
dooe  rach  ample  juttioe  to  die  Dean'i 
character  as  a  wnter,  a  patriot^  and  a 
man,  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  say 
another  word  on  the  suligect 

One  loTea  to  dwell  on  great  names 
and  illustrioua  characters;  it  brings 
Uiem  nearer  to  view,  and  infoies  a 
flattering  idea  of  something  like  per- 
sonal acquaintance.  Sir  Walter  Soott 
has  lately  paid  this  country  a  ^mty 
and  thou^  I  had  not  die  gocnl  fortune 
to  meet  hun,  yet  the-rery  circumstance 
of  hit  having  been  so  lately  among  us, 
justifies,  or  rather,  I  think,  calls  upon 
me  to  say  something  in  acknowl^lg- 
ment  of  the  hcmour  thus  conferred.  I 
must,  however,  be  candid  enough  to 
tell  you,  that  many  of  those  who  did 
see,  or  might  bave  seen  him,  were  dis- 
appointed. Now,  don't  let  your  Ca- 
ledonian pride  rise  with  indignation 
at  Paddy's  want  of  respect  for  so  high 
a  name,  or  his  inabiHty  to  appreciate 
80  amiable  a  chancter;  it  is  capable 
of  bdng  explained  to  the  satisfaction 
oi  all  parties.  You  must  know,  then, 
that,  Uibemically  speakisg,  we  have 
but  one  mode  of  complimentary  reve- 
rence for  the  great — and  that  is  by 
fulscmie  addresses,  sumptuous  ban- 
quets, and  Wordy  revellings;  cram- 
ming them  with  flattery  before  din- 
ner, with  forty  diff^nt  kinds  of  meat 
at  dinner,  and  with  as  many  diflerent 
sorts  of  intoxicating  liquors  after  din- 
ner. He  must  also  join  in  the  stun- 
ning discord  of  three-times-tbree. 
Heaves  knows  bow  often ;  he  must  not 
only  make  speedies,  always  an  unplea- 
sant task  enough,  but  he  must  also, 
which  is  still  wotm,  listeu  to  the  half- 
tipsy  n>eeches  of  others;  he  must 
surrenaer  his  sense  of  hearing  to  a 
n<Msy  band  of  wind-iqstrumeiits,  and 
he  must  undergo  the  vocilenitions  of 
those  who  eail  tfacmsdves  singerst 
^n  oppertunity  of  enduring  aU  ^is 
for  Ave  er  six  hours,  is  eonsideved  to^ 
be  the  highest  oomptiment  that  can  be 
paid  to  eminent  worth  by  its  oivilacd 
and  refined  admirers ;  and  an  actual 
enduraace  of  it  is,  of  course,  thought 
to  be  the  highest  mradficatien  that  the 
said  eminent  wortk  can  possibly  en- 
loy.  The  compliment  is  not  new  in 
Its  natme,  thoi^lh  theembdHshments 
are  modem.  Homer's  heroes  oompli- 
mented  each  other  with  feasts,  and, 
literaUy  speaking,  killed  their  dw» 
besf  and  mnttea ;  the  oecufutions  of 


eodk  and  bttteher  wive  ttot  beneadl 
die  ^ity  ef  the  heio»'who  killec^ 
akinnra,  and  roasted  the  animal  ctt 
the  spot.  Wine  was  not  wantinff  after 
^M  appetite  had  been  satisfied  vrith 
subetantials,  but  i  cannot  find  any 
tiuoes  upon  recnrd,  of  wind-iusiiv* 
ments,  speeching  bumpers,  or  threes 
times-three.  For  such  actions  aa 
these  we  are  indebted  to  the  superiet 
degance  of  modem  manners*  Now, 
these,  it  seems,  did  not  exaedy  suit 
the  modem  notions  ef  ^  waited 
Scott,  whose  toste  lies  in  die  fensfs  of 
literature,  from  which,  as  hehas  drawn 
largely  himself^  so  has  he  been  equally 
generous  in  feasting  others.  Henee 
the  surprise  of  my  kind-hearted  coun-fc 
trymen,  who  naturally  thought  that 
the  describer  of  heroes  should  be  a 
here  himself.  Sir  Walter  traveled 
here  as  he  would  have  done  at  home, 
not  to  be  seen,  but  to  see,  and  there* 
fore  thought  proper  to  decline  the  an*, 
noying  narade  of  public  exhibition. 

I  shsil  certainly  be  glad  to  kno# 
what  opinion  he  has  formed  of  Killar^ 
ney.  To  me,  and  I  have  seen  mani^ 
romantic  scenes  of  like  ehtfacter,  it  (n 
one  of  the  roost  longularlv  delightM 
pictures  that  the  sportive  fiaBd  of  na-i 
ture  ever  pourtrayed.  In  other  pfeces 
will  be  found  higher  mountains,  hr^ 
ger  lakes,  woods,  islands,  ftc  But  ad 
Kiilamey  aU  Aese  objects  are  so  hap* 
pily  grouped,  so  curiously  contrasted, 
andyetahogethersoharmomouslyconU 
biued,  ^at  the  first  view  of  it,  fnm 
an  eminence  near  Turk  Moun^aiB, 
stru<^  roe  nsore  as  a  scene  ef  enebmt* 
ment  than  of  reality.  It  was  on  « 
summer  evening,  without  a  ckmd  in 
the  ricy  or  a  breeze  on  the  kkew 
Our  eyes,  for  there  were  three  in  com^ 
pany,  were  rivetted  to  the  view,  and 
hungrv  and  tired  as  we  were,  it  was  a( 
long  time  befofe  we  eould  prevsil  on 
ourselves  to  move.  Yet^edwussnd 
details  of  it,  in  treading  its  shores  and 
viakittg  its  islands,  are  no  less  wortliT 
of  regasd  and  admkation.  Many,  F 
am  smre,  participate  wi^  me  in  a  de« 
sire  to  know  what  impression  ft  has 
made  on  a  mind  so  peeuttarly  8useep« 
tible  of,  as  w^  as  so  inconeeivabfir 
hi^y  in  describing  all  the  varied 
beauties  of  na^iral  landscape. 

You  see>  sir,  the  danger  of  encou- 
raging an  old  gentleman's  garrality. 
Y€«t  expected  aneedetes  of  evlv  days, 
and  I  am  writing  lAieut  two  of  those 
iuliijeats  whi^  moatei^iE^  the  adrnt^ 
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atkm  of  the  praseDt  age*  Sir  Wilier 
Soott  and  the  Lake  of  KiUarne^.  In 
tamih,  this  desultory  kind  of  wntuuc  is 
^ry  apt  to  lead  the  pen  astray.  Afiz-^ 
ad  and  sin^  subject  channs  the  mind' 
to  one  train  of  thought,  and  refuses 
admission  to  all  ideas  not  directly  con- 
dudve  to  (he  part  contemplated.  A 
oorrespondence  like  ours  is  more  like 
omversationy  where^  in  consequence 
of  casual  and  unexpected  suggestions, 
the  subjects  of  discourse  are  perpetu- 
ally changing,  and  they  who  be^;an 
-with  the  merry  tale  of  a  jolly  friar, 
may  end  with  the  piteous  stor^jr  of  a 
mionight  ghost.  How  fkr  this  singu* 
laxity  may  be  acceptable  to  readers,  I 
don't  know,  but  it  is  most  agreeable, 
because  most  easy,  to  the  writer. 
When  one  travels  for  pleasure,  it  is 
mudi  more  amusing  to  loiter  and  di- 
Terge  occasionally,  than  to  follow  the 
monotonous  track  of  the  mail-coach 
road. 

In  proof  of  what  I  have  here  said,  a 
word,  certainly  not  contemplated  in 
the  beginning  of  the  paragraph,  un« 
expectedly  employs  its  powerful  influ- 
ence to  turn  me  m>m  tne  present,  to 
leodl  the  memory  of  the  })a8t,  when 
ghosts,  and  goblins,  and  fairies  form- 
ed, as  a  matter  of  course,  the  subject 
of  many  an  evening's  conversation  and 
koctumal  alarm.  Yet,  I  don't  know 
why,  my  neighbourhood  was  not  pe- 
culiarly nappy  in  being  the  scene  of 
niectral  appearances  or  fairy  gambols. 
Both,  inoeed,  were  religiously  bdie- 
Ted  in,  but  all  the  stories  told  wara 
XBoeived  on  credit.  Everybody  admit- 
ted that  such  things  were,  but  nobody 
had  seen  them.  They  maintain  a  little 
of  their  credit  still,  but  being  much 
more  rarely  talked  of,  are  ^t  sinking  to 
oblivion.  The  notion  of  ghosts  seams 
confined  to  a  particular  class  of  souls, 
viz.  those  of  persons  murdered,  or  who 
have  come  to  some  untimdy  end. 
Not  many  years  since,  a  traveller, 
known  to  nave  money  in  his  purse,  was 
murdered  by  the  family  of  a  house 
where  he  sought  a  night's  lodging. 
The  room  in  which  the  murder  was 
oommitted  was  the  best  bed-chamber 
in  the  house,  and  that  in  which  the 
fiunily  were  accustomed  to  sleep. 
From  the  day  of  the  murder,  it  was 
deserted  by  all,— the  consciences 
which  were  seared  to  the  commission 
of  murder,  beins  unable  to  brave  the 
iear  of  meeting  the  ghoat  of  the  mur* 
dered*  A  knowledge  of  this  £ut,  soon 
13 


diseovered  by  their  ne^hboars,  ^aife 
full  confirmation  to  the   anapacMM 


before  entertained.  Through  the  snb- 
sequent  testimony  of  an  aeoomplke, 
strengthened  by  drcnmatances,  tiiey 
received  the  just  reward  of  their  atr»» 
dona  cruelty.  I  remember  an  ioataner 
of  similar  apprehension,  whidi  saved 
my  Either  tne  trouble  of  wmtchii^  a 
young  planution  he  was  very  food  of. 
The  body  of  an  unfortunate  woman, 
whOi  in  a  fit  of  despair,  had  comnui- 
ted  suicide,  was  found  there.  Far 
many  years  after,  and  until  the  me- 
mory of  the  act  began  to  be  oblitera- 
ted, not  a  creature  of  the  lower  class 
would  venture  to  enter,  or  even  ap» 
proacb  venr  near  its  precincts,  between 
the  dusk  of  eve  and  the  dawn  of  morn- 
ing. They  don't  seem  to  have  consi- 
dered that  a  ghost,  if  loco-mocive  at 
all,  mi^t  just  as  easily  visit  one  place 
as  another ;  or  that,  if  permitted  to 
re-visit  this  earth  at  iXL,  the  place  least 
likely  to  be  favoured  with  iu  oompasy 
was  that  which  their  own  fears  had 
selected. 

Of  witchcraft,  once  so  universslly 
believed,  and  of  which  it  ia  hard  to 
say  whether  the  bdief  waa  in  ita  re- 
sults more  mischievous  and  cruel  thm 
ridiculous  and  absurd,  I  believe  not  a 
vestige  is  now  remaining.  Wboiit 
ceased  to  be  anohjectof  jucuctaliiiqitiry 
— when  malice  could  no  longer  be  gm- 
tified  by  persecution,  nor  superatitioo 
fed  by  daily  fables,  a  doctrine  en- 
gendered by  vice  and  folly  soon  sank 
under  the  withering  power  of  ridicule 
and  contempt.  In  my  boyiah  days, 
however,  it  still  maintained  aome 
ground  among  the  vulgar.  In  this 
country,  suspicion  had  selected  a  very 
curious  accomplice  for  the  superannua- 
ted sibyl ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  con* 
oeive  by  what  pervenity  of  intdlect 
two  of  the  most  harmless  and  hdplesa 
of  all  creatures  should  have  been  fixed 
upon  as  dealers  in  diabolical  acta,  a 
decrepid  old  woman,  and  a  hare !  The 
hare,  it  seems,  was  one  of  the  witch's 
moatfavourite  transformations,  thon^ 
it  should  seem  to  be  one  of  the  nuMt 
dangerous  shapes  she  could  assume, 
being  the  unfortunate  objeet  of  uni- 
versal pursuit.  But  as  hares,  by  their 
meed  and  doubling,  sometimes  elsde 
the  hunters  in  a  wonderfhl  manner^ 
there  waa  no  easier  way  of  acoountnig 
for  the  miracle  than  by  pnwoaBcin^ 
her  a  witdi.  One  story  I  have  fire* 
quently  heard  from  an  old  poiicher» 
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who  WAapenuMled  that  he  had  often 
hunted  old  hags  in  the  shape  of  old 
hares.  This  story,  howerer,  he  had 
fVom  a  ttieod,  and  there  could  be  no 
doubt  of  its  truth,  for  it  happened  ia 
the  county  of  Kerry,  a  famous  place 
for  true  stories.  It  is  said,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Valiancy,  or  some  other  al- 
most as  good,  that  that  county  had 
been  originally  colonised  from  Tyre 
or  Carthuie,  as  you  will  also  find  in 
O'Drisool  s  book  on  Ireland,  if  it  has 
not  yet  gone  to  the  trunk-maker. 
Among  their  importations,  they  did 
not  forget  the  Ptmicajidet,  a  strong, 
but  unfortuiwtely  a  sole  and  solitary 
remnant  and  memorial  of  all  the  splen* 
did  arta  and  sciences  they  brought. 
The  Btorv  is  this*— One  of  these  be- 
witched hares  had  been  long  closely 
pursued,  and  the  hunters  were  deter- 
mined not  to  be  foiled  by  her  then,  as 
aa  they  had  been  manj  times  before. 
In  h^pened  that,  during  the  hunt,  a 
dog  more  fleet  than  the  rest  had  caught 
her  by  the  rump,  but  she  escaped  from 
his  jaws  with  no  other  injury  than  the 
lonof  a  little  of  her  akin.  Afterafery 
prolonged  chase,  the  hounds  came  to 
a  check  near  a  few  straggling  cabins, 
beyond  which  they  vainly  looked  or  ra- 
ther stooped  for  the  scent.  Puss  was 
nowhereto  be  found.  Whatwastobe 
done?  Ahold  huntsman  exclaimed, 
'  Though  we  can't  find  the  hare»  we  may 
find  the  witch.'  Acoordii^y,  they 
oommenoed  a  search,  and  m  one  en 
the  cabins  was  found  'a  wrinkled  hag 
with  age  grown  double,'  sitting  on  a 
stool,  and  '  mumbling  to  hendf.  The 
test  was  obTioos — uiie  hare  had  been 
wounded  in  a  certain  part,  and  an  ex- 
amination of  the  cprremonding  place 
in  the  oki  lady  would  emctually  dear 
up  the  point.  Civil  entrttties  wero 
first  resorted  to,  for  one  would  not  un- 
necessarily incur  the  displessure  of  so 
dangerous  an  enemy,  but  they  were 
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resorted  to  in  vain.  The  sibyl,  who, 
though  she  could  run  so  well  on  four 
1^,  could  not  even  walk  on  two,  re« 
fused  to  rise  fhmi  her  seat,  and  pe- 
remptorily declared  against  submit- 
ting to  the  proposed  inspection.  This 
opposition  on  the  pert  of  the  aged 
dame,  which  might  naturally  enough 
be  accounted^  for  without  imputa- 
tion of  sorcery,  was  to  these  sapient 
hunters  '  confirmation  strong  as  proofs 
of  holy  writ ;'  for  what  other  motive 
could  she  possibly  have  for  refusing  to 
gratify  so  reasonable  a  demand  ?  If  it 
was  a  young  woman,  indeed,  the  case 
would  be  altered— but.  Lord, -what 
signifies  an  old  lady's  scruples?  In 
short,  as  the  story  goes,  they  proceed- 
ed to  violent  measures,  the  result  of 
which  was,  the  complete  terification 
of  their  well-founded  susptdons.  But 
whether  the  all^;ed  wound  had  been 
previoudy  given  bv  the  hound,  whe- 
ther it  was  reodvea  in  the  scuffle,  or 
whether  it  existed  only  in  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  inspectors,  is  a  matter 
that  may  admit  some  doubt.  Fortu- 
natd^  for  the  old  lady,  the  daya  of 
hanging  and  drowning  were  over,  by 
which  means  she  escaned  that  sentence 
which  no  court  would  have  refused  to 
such  convincing  testimony,  and  they 
retired  quite  delighted  vrith  the  con- 
sdottsnessof  their  sa^uity  in  discover- 
ing witches. 

This  stonr  was  firmly  believed  by 
the  old  poacher,  and,  for  aught  I  know, 
by  myself  too  when  I  first  heard  it 
Had  ne  lived  in  the  flourishiitf  daya 
of  witchcraft,'  he  might  have  mimed 
no  small  bounty  from  the  state  ;  for 
on  his  prindplesy  he  had  probably  not 
only  kiUed»  but  also  devoured,  at  least 
half  a  doxen  witches  to  his  own  ahare. 
I  am,  sir,  &c 

SiNCX. 

Coai,  October  31,  1825. 
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LIHS8  ADDRISSSD  TO  JOHN  BR08TER»  F.A.8Je. 
BY  A  PUPIL. 

When  the  foil  moon  is  seen  to  riM 
From  ber  palace  in  the  eastern  skies. 
Red  and  rayless,  like  the  sun 
When  through  mists  his  western  goal  is  won 
Or,  o'er  the  southern  mountains  blue. 
Rises  the  star  of  the  night  to  riew, 
Then  Fancy  reigns,  and  rules  the  hour, 
While  Feeling  assumes  imperial  power. 

On  such  an  eve  did  my  pilgrim  feet 
Wind  to  the  summit  of  Amiur*s  Seat ; 
'Twas  a  bright,  rich^  fairy  scene  around, 
But  Admiration's  tones  were  bound. 
And  sad  Was  my  heart,  as  the  willow  bough 
0*erhanging  the  stream  that  wails  below — 
Or,  as  wandering  birds  that  fly— and  fly*- 
Over  ocean's  waste  immensity. 
Yet  find  no  island's  green  retreat 
For  their  weary  wings  and  useless  feet. 

A  month  hath  pass'd,  and  Arthur's  Seat 
Is  agmn,  at  twilight,  my  k»e  retreat. 
And  Salisbury's  cl^b,  engvlph'd  in  mist, 
Assume  the  tmts  of  the  flineth3r8t, 
And,  fiEU'  in  the  west,  the  hues  of  day 
By  the  demon  Darkness,  are  brush'd  away. 
While  the  eastern  ruby-tinted  skies, 
Herald  the  Empress  of  night's  uprise  : 
She  comes — above  a  dark  red  slreak, 
Appear  the  lines  of  her  pallid  cheek, 
Pure  and  bright,  as  a  silver  shield 
Found  unstain'd  on  a  camaged  battle-field. 

It  was  a  beautiful  scene — a  sight 

That  made  the  heart  o'erflow  with  delight. 

And  the  stranger  gazed  on  the  fairy  beam, 

Like  one  escaped  from  a  painful  droam ; — 

The  fever  had  pass'd  away ;  his  tongue 

Was  released  from  the  spell  that  around  it  chmg. 

He  call'd  upon  Echo — I  saw  him  rejoice, 

As  Echo  replied  with  unbroken  voice. 

And  he  said  to  the  stream  that  murmured  by, 

"  How  oft  have  I  envied  thy  liberty. 

When  my  tongue  was  chain 'd,  and  my  words  a  sign 

That  the  listener's  guess  could  alone  divine  !" — 

Oh  I  have  feelings  few  may  guess. 

Which  words,  even  words,  cannot  express. 
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Due  to  him  who  loosed  my  vince,  and  hronghl 
The  light  of  words  to  my  darken'd  thought ; 
Not  more  gratefdl  could  Cain  have  heen,  I  trow, 
Had  the  curse  of  Heaven  heen  erased  from  his  brow  I 

E.D. 
Caubmdqe,  19th  October,  l&2d. 

The  writer  of  these  lines^  before  be  became  Mr  Brostcr's  pupil^  had  been 
under  the  care  of  several  gentlemen  who  professed  to  cure  impediments  of 
speeeh.  These  all  fttiled  in  their  attempts^  because  diey  were  ignorant  whence 
the  impediment  proceeded.    But  Mr  Broster  discovers,  with  almost  intuitive 
acuteness^  the  particular  cause  of  his  pupil's  impediment ;  and  this,  it  will  be 
owned,  is  a  very  necessary  step  towards  removing  it.    To  proceed  in  the  first 
person— When  1  first  beount  acquainted  with  the  most  prominent  feature  of 
Mr  B/s  system,  I  was  much  disappointed  in  it — 1  mistook  it  for  a  simple  eh* 
cuiionary  process.    But,  in  fact,  this  prominent  feature  is  only  simple  in  prin- 
ciple ;  if  rightly  and  pertinaciously  adhered  to,  it  is  in  practice  omnipotent 
Moreover,  it  owes  nothing  to  elocution  ;  but  is  a  perfectly  original  discovery* 
Nay,  so  fiur  from  being  at  all  indebted  to  elocution,  the  good  orator  must  be 
in  possession  of  Mr  B.'s  system :  either  unconsciously  practising  it,  when  it  is 
bestowed  on  him  by  nature ;  or,  consciously,  having  acquired  it  from  Mr  Bros* 
ter.    Persons  who  say  they  have  weak  lungs — who  are  unable  to  fill  such  a 
church — or  make  themselves  audible  in  such  a  court  of  juatioe— will,  after 
having  attended  Mr  B.,  be  able  to  speak  for  many  honra  together,  widumt  feel* 
ing  any  particular  fatigue.    I  am  aware  that  Mr  B.  has  already  instructed  se- 
veral dergymen  with  great  success ;  but  I  hope  soon  to  hear,  that  he  makes  it 
a  part  of  his  profession  to  enable  men,  intended  for  the  church  and  law,  to  speak 
impressively  and  audibly,  for  a  great  length  of  time,  with  comparativdy  little 
exertion.    I  am  here  only  ofiMng  a  few  remarics  on  the  Brosterian  system  ; 
fbr  a  fuUer  account  of  which,  I  refer  the  reader  to  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  Ja« 
nuary  1825,  and  to  the  London  Magazine  and  Review  for  August  1825,  No.  8, 
Art.  5.    But  let  me  add,  that  Mr  B.'s  system  is  often  highly  conducive  to  tlM 
pupil's  health.   In  many  cases,  the  person  troubled  with  defective  utterance  is 
eontinuaUy  impairing  his  constitution,  by  using  other  energies  for  the  produc* 
tion  of  sound,  than  those  furnished  him  for  that  purpose— other  energies, 
which,  having  also  their  own  individual  functions  to  perform,  are  seriously  ii^ 
jured  by  this  increase  of  employment.  But  Mr  Broster,  by  causing  the  organs 
of  speech  to  undertake  their  own  duty,  relieves  those  parts  of  the  frame  which 
have  been  wearied  and  agitated  by  unnatural  exertion,  and  prevents  the  fax* 
thcr  progress  of  an  evil  which  has  been  to  the  pupil  a  consuming  canker  in  the 
bud  of  life. 

Lastly,  speaking  of  Mr  Broster's  system,  I  affirm,  that  such  ss  are  affieted 
with  considerable  impediment  and  distortion  of  countenance,  will  be  imme« 
diatdy  relieved  by  it — all  who  are  endued  with  some  perseverance,  will  derive 
much  benefit  from  it — those  who  can  wrestle  vigorously  against  an  old,  and 
firmly  adopt  a  new  habit,  will  be  efl^tually  cured  by  it.  Reader,  if  you  have 
a  relation— «  friend — the  victim  of  an  impediment  in  speech — ^who  shrinks  from 
observation — ^who  dreads  to  hear  the  sound  of  his  own  voice — and,  If  in  his 
welfare  you  are  interested,  recommend  him  to  try  the  efficacy  of  Mr  Broster's 
system. 
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Mt  friend  C it «  coootry  ckr- 

gjnan.  In  hit  yoath  he  wat  an  offi- 
eer  in  the  inny^  tnd  tenred  dnring 
■evertl  etmptignt  in  the  kte  war  in 
the  Penintnuu  HaTing  a  pkniing  II- 
gnre  and  ooantemnoey  rerj  rnimtted 
msnnert,  an  amithle  ditpodtion,  and 
hmryanttphrita,  hewaaagreatfiifoar* 
ftewdi  wilh  men  and  women  in  the 
nnmerottt  ciide  of  hit  acqnaintaneey 
and  indulge  in  all  that  gaiety  and 
dittipation  forwhich  the  warm  tonth- 
crn  nationt  of  the  continent  olfcr  audi 
tempting  and  honndleat  opportnaitiet. 
At  ttie  coodnaion  of  the  war,  he  quit* 
ted  the  anny^  looked  roond  for  a  pro- 
feeiion,  and^  untuitable  as  it  may  ap« 
pear^  fixed  on  the  dinrch  ;  and  hay* 

tog  patted  the  reqnitite  time  at 

CdlegCy  Cambridge,  in  honett  and  car* 
nett  ttady^  he  took  oidert>  married, 
and  obtamcd  a  enracy.  He  it  now 
liyiog  in  the  retired  and  beantiful  rik 

hge  of ,  in  the  ocmntj  of         » 

ne  oonlemplatkmt  and  active  dutiet 
of  rdigion  na?e  geocialed  in  him  a 
mood  of  mind  adapted  to  his  holy  of- 
fice. He  is  natorally  eloquent ;  he  hat 
a  ready  command  oflanguage — a  warm 
and  tender  heart,  which  often  trembles 
in  hit  Toice  during  the  more  tondnng 
and  empatfioned  partt  of  hit  termont. 
Hit  oongrtt;attony  of  course,  think  him 
the  raott  eroQuent  of  preacbert.  But 
thit  is  not  all:  to  the  distresaed  he  is 
aetrfe  in  grring  and  procuring  relief 
— to  the  tick,  or  those  in  aorrow,  in 
oflferiuR  Ba^pgori  and  contoiation — in 
ihort^  ne  is  an  excellent  parish  priest. 
In  talking  about  the  contrast  between 
his  past  and  present  modes  of  life,  he 
often  deckret  that  he  was-nerer  happy 
till  now,  and  that  althongh  his  income 
is  so  narrow  as  to  require  the  utmost 
frugality  to  render  it  equal  to  his  ex« 
penses,  he  would  not  exchange  the 
tranquil  Jiappiness  which  he  derives 
Iroro  the  duties,  the  contemplations, 
and  the  proapecta  of  religion,  for  all  the 

3»lendia  gaiety,  the  intoxicating  ex- 
tement,  and  Uie  lavish  expenses  of 
his  youth.  He  sometimes  comes  to 
town  and  visitt  me.  On  one  of  these 
occasiont  he  was  complainii^  of  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  medical  attend- 
ance for  the  sick  poor  of  his  parish, 
many  of  whom  live  far  from  the  town 
where  the  parish  surgeon  resides.  The 
surgeon  himself  was  too  busy  in  visit* 


ing  hitridi  patientt  hit  i 
ig^octnt  and  inattentive^-— and  ■▼ 
friend  waa  convinced  that  hit  poor  tick 
flodc  often  tuneicd  a  liugth  < 
and  aometiBMt  deadi,  vHiicii 
and  better  caremig^it  havie  ^ 
Una  gave  him  great  pain,  end  he  y 
wishing  that  it  waa  poosff  ~ 
a  few  women  of  a  tttpctior  «Bder  te  iht 
generality  of  nurses,  and  tatt^it  by  a 
residence  in  the  hoipitala  to  irrttgmm 
and  rdieve  the  moatoomnMm  kinda  df 
flfawtt.  ^  They  shonld  be,**  he  add- 
ed,  «<  animated  with  rdigioB. 
and  mere  humanity  cannot  be 
on.  Anorder  of  women  aachaa  these, 
distributed  among  the  oountrrparbte 
in  the  kingdom,  would  be  or  mcaks- 
'lable  value.  It  waa  lonneriy  title  I 
of  the  Cadiolict  ^at  iSbe 
had  no  mitnonariea.  Hint 
tilenoed,  but  they  may  atill  i 
ProCettantism  has  not  yet  prodooed 
her  Sisters  of  Charity." 

When  I  waa  in  Flanden  m  diart 
time  ago,  I  saw  at  Bmgea  and  Ghent 
aome  of  this  singuhur  and  naefvl  ofdar 
of  Nuns^they  are  all  of  a  renecAable 
station  in  todety,  and  I  waa  tM,  that 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  females 
of  the  most  wealthy,  and  even  nobis 
fiunilies,  voluntarily  to  quit  the  worid 
and  its  pkatures,  enter  thia  oader, 
and  dedicate  theinselves  to  the  ummc 
menial  attendance  on  the  sick.  I  went 

one  morning  to  die  hospital  at ; 

all  the  nuraet  are  **  Steura  de  Charity* 
and  it  was  a  atriking  aight  to  tee  theae 
women,  whose  countenances,  ™ffT^nrrt^ 
and  a  something  in  the  quality,  or 
deanness  of  their  stiff  white  nooda,  and 
black  russet  gowns,  are  exprcsaiveof 
a  station  anperior  to  thdr  office,  one 
with  a  pail  in  her  hand,  another  down 
on  her  knees  washing  the  flod^  of  the 
chapeL  The  phvsicum  to  the  bonU 
tal  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
humility  and  tendamess  with  whkli 
they  nursed  hispatienta.  When  I  fell 
ill  myself,  which  I  did  during  my  atay 
in  thu  town,  I  was  near  having  a  Siater 
of  Charity  for  my  nurse. 

My  friend  is  right  The  attendanta 
on  the  sick,  whether  profetrional  or 
menial,  are  commonly  actt^ed  by 
scientific  zeal,  by  mere  natmal  huma- 
nity, or  by  mercenary  motives ;  bat 
these  cannot  be  trusted  to  for  steady 
attcDtionir-theoneaubeides  with  theao^ 
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lutkiD  of  a  qwefloni  the  other  bardenB 
by  babit,  the  last  reqmim  Jeaknia  i«« 
spectkm— there  arelong  intenrakof  io- 
dlffbrence,  and  apathy^  and  hiattentum 
—we  want  an  actnatiagniotiveof  a  more 
st^uly  and  enduring  nature,  whidi  re>- 
qunet  neither  curiosity,  nor  emotioD, 
nor  aTarloe  to  keep  it  alhre,  whkh  still 
bmns  in  the  most  tranquil  states  of 
mind,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  human 
iniqpection,  and  this  motiTO  is  rdigion. 
I  hive  often  seen»  and  still  often  see 
(for  I  must  let  out  the  secret  tliat  I 
am  a  physician,)  cases  in  whidi  the 
suflTerinffs  of  illness  are  much  increa- 
sed, and  I  hare  every  reason  to  beliefe 
the  dianoes  of  reoorery  much  dimi- 
nished, by  a  want  of  persevering  atten- 
tion to  the  sick  ;  nut  an  example 
occurred  to  me  when  I  was  a  young 
roan,  which  at  the  time  when  it  hap- 
pen^ afibcted  me  much,  and  has  Im 
on  my  mind  an  inddible  impression. 
Whilst  I  was  a  student  at  the  uniyorsi^ 
ty  of*—,  and  during  one  of  the  long 
vacations  which  I  was  spending  at 
— -  on  the  coast  of  — — ,  an  En^ish 
frigate  captured  a  French  frigate, 
Inrought  her  into  the  roads,  and  the 
sick  and  wounded  were  sent  on  shore 
to  a  temporary  ho^tal  which  was 
fitted  up  for  the  purpose.  As  the  or- 
dinary medical  attendants  were  insuf- 
ficient to  attend  upon  the  sufferers, 
oUiers  were  invited  to  assist  them,  and 
I  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  two 
smdl  wards,  one  of  them  fullof  French- 
men. They  were  an  orderly  and  peaoe- 
aUe  set  of  men,  received  the  attentions 
whidi  I  paid  them  with  thankfiilness, 
and  when  those  who  were  cured  were 
sent  from  the  hospital  to  the  orison, 
they  used  to  come  to  me  before  uepart- 
ing,  iu  a  duster,  with  a  ipokesman  at 
thdr  head,  ^dio,  with  an  aur  of  conrte^ 
which  is  seldom  seen  among  Enghan 
sttlors,  expressed  the  general  gratitude 
of  the  whole  par^  for  the  humanly 
with  winch  they  had  been  attended. 
Among  these  noor  fellows  there  was 
one  who  exdtea  unusual  interest  in  me 
— hisnamewas  Pierre  *  *  ^  *  hewasa 
tall  slender  young  man,  about  two  and 
twenty  years  of  age,  with  a  sallow 
countenance,  a  full  durk  eye,  and  hair 
of  the  deepest  black.  You  would  lutve 
been  certain  that  he  was  a  foreigner, 
and  have  guessed  that  he  was  an  Ita- 
lian-^he  mid  recdved  a  severe  w^id 
in  his  right  leg,  which  had  aflSscted 
the  knee  with  pain  and  swelluig.  The 
prlndpd  surgeons  at  the  bospital>  de« 


liberated  whether  or  no  lo  remove  the 
limb ;  a  humane  desire  to  save  it  if 
ponible,  led  them  to  postpone  the  ope* 
ration  for  several  weeks,  out  the  tune 
at  length  arrived  when  it  was  obvi* 
onsly  necessary  to  sacrifice  the  limb, 
in  OTder  to  save  his  life,  and  the  ope- 
ration was  performed  above  the  kneew 
Pierre  went  through  it  with  adnuraUe 
firmness— I  had  ue  command  of  the 
toumiauet  After  the  removal  df  the 
limb  tne  blood-vessels  were^  secured 
with  ligatures— the  wound  was  closed 
and  bandaged,  a  cotton  night-cap  vras 
drawn  over  the  stump,  and  poor  Pierre 
was  lilted  firom  the  operation-taMe^ 
and  gently  placed  in  a  warm,  dean, 
comfortable  bed.  For  several  weeks 
his  chief  sufiMng  had  been  pain  in  the 
knee.  In  the  evening  after  the  opera- 
tion I  went  to  see  him,  and  as  I  enter- 
ed the  ward,  I  heard  him  complaining 
aloud  of  pain  in  the  knee.  I  told  him 
it  was  impossible  that  he  could  have 
pain  in  that  knee,  as  it  had  been  cut 
off  in  the  morning,  but  this  did  not 
satisfy  him ;  he  still  called  out  loud^ 
about  pain  in  bis  knee.  I  lifted  up  the 
bed-dothes,  and  showed  him  that  his 
knee  was  gone ;  he  looked  at  it  for  a 
moment,  and  then  raidng  his  eyes^ 
earnestly  said,  *^  Then  it  is  the  ^loH 
of  my  knee."  The  truth  is,  that  he 
really  felt  pain ;  but  by  an  error  vrfaidi 
surgeons  often  witness,  and  roetaphy« 
sidans  have  often  heard  of,  referred  it 
to  a  part  which  was  gone. 

The  stump  healed  slowly  i  at  kncdi 
it  did  heal>  but  now  we  had  a  new  dif* 
ficulty  to  eneounter.  From  long  lyii^ 
in  bed  upon  his  back,  the  skin  on  the 
Imns  begui  to  come  nff,  first  in  little 
places,  which,  gradually  extending^ 
joined,  and  formed  a  large  wound ;  aM 
this  b^an  to  slou^,  as  surgeons  euU 
it,  that  is,  portions  of  the  flesh  died 
and  fell  away.  What  was  to  be  done? 
As  long  as  he  continued  to  lie  on  his 
back,  the  pressure  on  the  fleshy  whidi 
was  able  to  cause  thisulceration,woakl, 
of  course,  be  able  to  prevent  its  healings 
No  good  was  to  be  hoped  for  uidess  we 
could  lift  him  off  his  back.  I  need  not 
relate  the  difficulties  which  I  encoun- 
tered in  this  task,  the  various  contri- 
vances which  I  employed,  and  the 
pains  and  time  which  I  spent  in  effect* 
ing  my  object ;  but  I  did  effect  it.  I  at 
acyusted  his  bedimd  pillows,  that  one 
day  he  lay  on  one  side,  another  day  on 
the  other,  and  never  on  his  back.  The 
consequence  was,  that  tha  ubaiatkm 
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aiidrfMiglilBgitonpeds  the  wound  be- 
am to  look  bealthy>  filled  up  with  new 
iedi^  thai  skinned  orer ;  and  at  the 
tame  time  Pierre  was  reoorering  his 
health  and  looks ;  he  slept  well,  en- 
joyed his  food,  gained  flesh,  and  began 
to  look  another  man.  The  wound  was 
neariy  healed,  when,  jost  at  this  criti- 
eal  period,  the  time  ani?ed  fi)r  mr  re- 
tnm  to  the  uniTerstty ;  and  I  took  leate 
of  poor  Pierre  and  my  other  patienta. 
I  did  not,  howersr,  go  straight  to  the 
uniyersity,  but  went  first  to  spend  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight  with  my  relations. 
As  I  write  this  I  fed  a  pang  of  self- 
reproach.  On  my  way  to  tne  university 
I  nsd  to  go  back  tlmnigh  the  town, 
and,  of  course,  visited  the  hospital  to 
see  how  my  patients  were  going  on. 
That  visit  wu  a  painful  one.  I  shall 
never  fotget  it.  During  my  absence 
Pierre  had  fillen  un^  tne  care  of  a 
young  man,  an  assistant  sureeon,  who, 
although  good  tempered,  and  not  defi- 
cient in  sense  or  in  knowledge  of  his 
profession,  waa  incorrigibly  indolent 
and  inattentive.  Pierre  was  allowed 
to  roll  on  bis  back  again ;  the  voung 
ddn  and  flesh  soon  ulcerated  and 
doughed ;  a  hectic  fever  followed ;  he 
lost  nia  appetite,  and  wasted  to  a  ake- 
leton.  He  was  in  this  state  when  I 
returned  and  visited  the  hospital.  As 
I  opened  the  door  of  the  ward  in  which 
Piorre  lay,  it  eo  happened  that  his  eyes, 
always  large  and  prominent,  but  now 
larger  and  more  prominent  from  the 
emaciated  appearance  of  his  face,  were 
turned  towaras  the  door,  and  he  in- 
stantly caught  sight  of  me.  Po«r  fol- 
low !  I  think  I  now  see  him  first  lay 
his  left  diedc  on  his  pillow,  then  turn 
his  face  toward  me  again,  clasp  his 
bands,  burst  into  tears,  and  exclaim 
that  he  should  now  die  happy.  He  had 
been  for  some  days  aware  of  his  ap- 
proaching dissolution,  had.  been  wri- 
ting verses  on  me  in  French,  and  re- 
peiSedly  expressed  a  hope  that  he 
ahould  live  till  I  return^,  that  he 
might  see  me  once  more  and  take  leave 
of  me  for  ever.  He  had  his  wish,  and 
that  was  dl.    He  died  that  night 

Let  the  Church,  or  if  not,  let  that 
class  of  Christians  in  whom,  above  all 
others,  religion  is  not  a  mere  Sunday 
ceremony,  out  the  daily  and  hourly 
principle  of  their  thoughts  and  ac- 
tions, and  of  whom  I  have  only  to 
complain  for  a  little  error  in  doctrine, 
and  more  than  a  litle  cant  at  least  in 
language,  which  latter  peculiarity  vt 


pefpetaall^  pnvcDtiag  tke  soooenc 
their  religKNM  anpeala,  at  leust  lo  efa 
oated  mitraa,  and  whidh  is  as  grcatc 
ebatade  to  the  first  steps  in  r^Spa 
aa  technical  jargon  to  the  firsit  alepfi  i 
acience— let  all  serjous  ChriatiaBi, 
say,  join,  and  found  an  order  of  wem 
like  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  Cafiisl 
countries;  let  them  be  selected  ii 
good  plain  sense,  kindness  c€  dispai 
tion,  indeAitigable  industry^  and  dee 
piety ;  let  them  receive  not  a  tedus 
cal  and  scientific,  but  a  pnurtical  med 
cal  education;  for  this  purpose,  ]i 
them  be  placed  both  as  nuzsea  and  pv 
pils  in  the  hospitab  of  £dinbiB)ph  t 
London,  or  in  the  county  hoopttak 
let  their  attention  be  pointed  by  ti 
attending  physieian  to  the  particiiL 
svmptoms  bv  which  he  distinguisb 
tne  disease ;  let  them  be  made  as  foo 
liar  with  the  best  remedies^  vrliich  a 
alwaya  few,  as  they  are  with  bsrlr 
water,  gruel,  and  beef-tea.  Let  the 
learn  the  rules  by  which  these  rem 
dies  are  to  be  employed ;  let  them  1 
examined  frequently  on  these  aabjec 
in  order  to  see  that  they  carry  the 
rules  clearly  in  their  beads  ;  let  boo 
be  fVamed  ror  them,  containing  the  i 
sential  rules  of  practice,  briifly^  cka 
ly,  and  untechmcally  written ;  let  su 
women,  thus  educated,  be  distribut 
among  the  country  paruhes  of  t 
kin^om,  and  be  maintained  by  t 
pansh  allowance,  whidi  now  goes 
the  parish  surseon ;  let  him  be  reso) 
ed  to  only  in  difficult  cases;  let  tlu 
be  examined  every  half  year  by  001 
potent  physicians  about  the  atate 
their  medncal  knowledge;  let  this 
done,  and  I  fearlessly  predict  that  n 
fHend,  and  all  those  who  are  aimils 
ly  situated,  and  xealous  with  hhnse 
will  no  lonmr  complain  that  th< 
sick  flock  snfibr  fVom  medical  negle 

It  may  be  objected,  that  women  vri 
such  an  education  would  form  a  b 
substitute  for  a  scientific  medical  ; 
tendant.  Be  it  remembered,  howevi 
that  the  choice  is  not  between  su 
women  and  a  profound  and  perft 
physician,  or  surgeon,  but  betwe 
such  women  and  tne  ordinary  run 
country  apothecaries;  the  latter  ] 
bouring  under  the  additional  disa 
vantage  of  wanting  time  for  the  app 
cation  of  what  skill  they  have. 

Among  the  various  writinmi  of  tl 
extraordinarv  man,  JohnWeuey,  th< 
is  one  entitled  *'  Primitive  Phjrsit 
Under  the  heads  of  the  difiermt  dj 
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>  to  which  the  haman  body  Is  gub« 
ject,  arranged  alphabetically^  are  di« 
rectiona  for  their  cure  in  English.  This 
little  book  has  gone  through  no  less 
than  thirty  editions,  the  last  dated 
1094.   This  looks  as  if  it  was  still  ex* 
tensively  circulated  and  read ;  but  if 
it  is  really  attended  to  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  sick,  the  patients  are  some- 
timea  sulgeeted  to  most  whimsical  re« 
medies.  For  an  WiOy  we  are  directed. 
At  the  approach  of  the  fit,  to  lay  pound- 
ed and  salted  wall-flowers  to  the  su- 
tures of  the  head.    In  an  apoplexy,  a 
pint  c^  salt  and  water,  if  it  can  be  got 
down  into  the  stomadi,  will  certainly 
hring  the  patient  out  of  the  fit.  For  a 
▼iolent  bleeding  from  the  nose,  a  piece 
of  white  paper  is  to  be  put  under  the 
ton^e ;  for  a  cancer  in  the  breast,  the 
patient  is  to  drink  an  infusion  of  warUt 
off  the  legs  of  a  horse,  in  ale ;  for  a 
cold  in  the  head,  the  rind  of  an  orange 
is  to  be  turned  inside  out,  and  to  be 
thrust  up  the  nostrils ;  for  a  oonsump- 
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tlon,  the  patient  Is  to  cut  a  hole  in 
fresh  turf,  and  breathe  into  it  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  cTery  morning ;  for  a 
fresh  cut,  we  are  to  apply  toasted 
cheese ;  for  the  gout,  we  are  to  lay  a 
beef-steak  upon  the  swelled  toe;  fbra 
cancer,  we  are  to  apply  goose's  dung  ; 
lor  a  speck  in  the  eye,  we  are  to  Uow 
into  it— what  dost  thou  think,  gen« 
tie  reader  ?— >the  dried  and  fine  powder 
of  zibethum  ocddentale?  Art  thou  so 
ignorant  aa  not  to  know  what  this  is  ? 
— stercus  humanum — a  madman  is  to 
be  put  under,  not  a  pump,  but  a  large 
water&ll  (Corra  Linn,  or  Schaff-hau- 
sen  ?)  I  am  persuaded  that  a  bode 
might  be  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  my 
sisters  of  charity,  whidi  would  serve 
as  a  far  clearer  ukl  safer  guide  than 
Wesley,  or  Buchan,  or  Reeoe  ;  and  I 
would  here  put  down  one  article  aa  a 
specimen  of  the  way  in  which  the 
work  ought  to  be  executed,  were  I  not 
afraid  of  tiring  my  readers. 
London,  1st  Nw.  1835. 


Fob  Music. 


Is  she  fair  as  morning's  shine? 

One  I  know  is  fairer; 
Rare  as  pearls  beneath  the  brine  ? 

She  Vm  sure  is  rarer. 
Be  her  eyes  like  cloudless  skies  ? 

Even  heaven  can  naught  like  hazel  boast. 
Streams  her  hair  like  sunbeams  fair  ? 

Dark  locks  o'er  bright  brows  please  me  roost. 


Coral  lips  are  common  things,— 

But— the  breath  that  parts  them  ! 
Starry  looks  one  often  sings. 

But — the  soul  that  darts  them ! 
I  have  seen  and  sigh'd  and  sung ; 

Oh !  have  I  ever  felt  before  ? 
Thought  that  love  lay  on  the  tongue. 

And  now  he  stings  my  bosom's  core. 

3. 

Other  smiles  must  chase  away 

Thoughts  that  sting  too  keenly ; 
Brightly  still  shines  beauty's  ray. 

Though  no  more  serenely. 
Fill  about  the  brimming  glass, 

To  those  we  see  no  more— no  more ! 
Smother  I^ve,  nor  sigh,  alas  ! 

That  one  sad  toast,  and  then  'tis  o'er. 
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THB  niX  TRADE. 


Thb  Political  Eoonomifts  are  a  inoit 
unfortunate  lace  of  people.  TheThad 
got  Ministersy  Parliament,  and  the 
presa,  into  their  net ;  they  had  got,  to 
a  great  degree,  public  offiurs  into  their 
huida;  they  had  removed  ahnoateTcry- 
thing  calculated  to  prevent  them  from 
aporting  at  pleaanre  with  the  fortunea 
and  bread  of  his  Migeaty'a  aubjects, 
and  behold  1  their  firat  experimenta 
blow  them  into  the  air.  Without  al« 
lowing  them  a  moment'a  respite,  the 
Silk  Trade  aeema  readved  to  deprive 
them  of  any  little  life  that  may  nava 
been  U£i  them  by  the  Combinations. 

Our  readers  may  perhaps  remember, 
that  Mr  Huakisami  and  Mr  Robinaon 
repeatedly  boasted,  during  the  laat  Ses- 
sion of  Parliament,  of  the  vast  benefita 
which  their  changea  had  produced  in 
the  Silk  Trade.  They  pomted  to  the 
thriving  atate  of  this  trade,  to  prove 
that  what  they  caUed  the  principles  of 
free  trade  were  unerring.  This  seem- 
ed to  ua  to  be  exceedingly  incompre- 
henaible.  The  only  change  that  nad 
ihen  come  into  operation,  was  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  revenue  duty  upon  ailk ; 
thia  waa  certainly  no  departure  frmn 
the  old  ayatem,  and  the  wearer  of  ailka 
•carcely  felt  it  at  all.  Foreign  ailka 
were  then  aa  atrictly  jvohibited  aa  ever. 
Well,  the  period  fcnrthe  real  change^-^ 
for  the  "  new  ayatem  " — to  come  into 
operation,  ia  approaching ;  it  is  still 
several  months  distant,  and  yet  its 
mere  approach  has  contributed  esaen- 
tiallv  to  place  the  Silk  Trade  on  the 
brink  of  ruin.  The  silk-manu&ctu- 
ten,  aa  our  readers  know,  have  deda- 
red  to  the  world  that  their  trade  is  in 
a  state  of  unexampled  atagnation ; 
partly  from  the  illegal  introduction  of 
French  silks,  and  partly  from  the  re- 
fusal of  the  retail  dealers  to  buy  £ng- 
plish  ones,  on  account  of  the  time  be- 
ing so  near  for  the  regular  admission 
of  those  of  fbrdgn  countries. 

We  will  here  observe,  that  if  there 
be  any  truth  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Eoooomists,  this  amuggling  of  French 
ailka  ought  to  have  benefiUed  the  Silk 
Tnde,  and  our  other  trades,  greatlv. 
The  law  certainly  at  present  forbida 
the  Frenchman  to  bring  us  his  silks ; 
but  if  he  get  them  dandestinely  into 
the  country,  it  gives  him  full  permis- 
sion to  take  any  of  our  manuractttrcs 


in  exchange  for  them.  He  has  at  lim 
moment  as  much  liberty  to  do  tfakysa 
he  win  have  when  his  silks  are  to  be 
lawfully  imported.  Instead,  faowevo; 
oi  incressing  the  oonsumptioii  of  Kng- 
lisb  silks,  he  onlv  renders  themiuisale- 
able — instead  of  giving  an  impoke  Is 
our  cottons  and  ower  articles  of  maoB* 
faeture,  be  only  injures  them  by  dino- 
nishing  the  means  of  the  silk-msaa- 
^Ktuners  for  buying  them.  With  ai 
our  manufactures  spread  before  hiai 
far  his  choice,  he— mal icioaaly  k 
league,  as  he  evidently  is,  with  even- 
thing  dse  against  the  £con<Hn]sta—wffl 
take  nothing  of  us  but  gold  coin— ^ 
only  manuractored  artioe  that  we  cam- 
not  part  with  without  injury.  He  baa 
tak&i  ao  much  of  thia,  thiat  he  hs 
given  a  tremendous  ahock  to  almoit 
every  interest  in  the  country.  Is  then 
any  man  in  his  senses,  who  bdievei 
that  the  case  will  be  di£^rent  when  the 
market  shall  be  opened  for  him  resa- 
larly? 

Our  soil  is  fully  peopled  ;  the  £00- 
nomists  have  not  yet  invented  any- 
thing for  enlarging  the  island,  and  ex- 
tracting com  and  pasture  land  fiom  the 
ocean,  at  pleasure.  Our  popolatioB,  as 
a  whde,  is  superabundant ;  it  is  xiqdd- 
ly  increasing:  and  the  increase  lias 
(mly  trade  and  manufactures,  or  emi- 
gration, to  look  to  for  bread.  When  a 
man  reflects  upon  thla^and  then  Uum 
to  the  immense  consumption  of  ailk% 
here  and  throughout  tne  world,  he 
must  be  convinced  that  no  sacrifioe 
(niffbt  to  be  spared  to  protect  and  ^e- 
nsa  the  SiU^  Trade,  unless  it  csn  be 
proved  that  it  is  a  downright  impoa- 
sibility  to  make  it  flourish  in  this  ooua-i 

The  Economists,  from  some  un- 
known reason,  have  always  regarded 
thia  trade  with  peculiar  enmity.  Only 
a  few  yeara  since,  they  earnestly  ex- 
horted us  to  abuidon  it  altt^geuier; 
and  their  advice  at  present  amouptt 
simply  to  this,  that  we  ought  to  fdunge 
it  into  ruin  as  soon  as  possiUe.  l^ey 
lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  that,  if  ws 
can  buy  goods  of  other  nations  at  a  less 
price  than  we  can  produce  them  at,  we 
ought  to  ceaae  produdiu;  such  goixis. 
They  call  this  ^n  infallible  prindple, 
and  other  people  have  been  lea  to  think 
it  infaUible  likewise.  TheCbancdkir 
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of  the  Exchequer  has  more  thai)  onoe 
publicly  intimated,  that  the  govern- 
ment m  tibia  eountry  intends  in  ftitnre 
to  act  upon  it  aa  far  as  possible. 

On  a  former  occasion,  we  showed 
that  this  principle  was  grossly  false  ; 
and  we  regret  Ihat  the  necessity  is  im- 
posed upon  OS  of  doing  it  again.  If  it  * 
be  tme,  it  is  true  likewise  that  a  ma^ 
nufiicture  has  not  its  infancy  and  ma* 
turity,  but  fbr  ever  remains  what  it  is 
when  it  is  commenced.    If  this  prin- 
ciple had  always  been  acted  upon  in 
this  country,  we  should  not  at  this 
moment  have  had  a  manufacture  of  any 
deacription.    The  Economists  might 
as  weU  tell  us,  that,  because  a  boy  is 
not  equad  to  the  Aill-grown  and  expe- 
rienced workman  when  he  is  put  ap- 
prentice to  a  trade,  he  ou^t  not  to 
team  it.    It  is  wise  in  an  mdividual 
to  give  a  large  sum  fbr  a  beneficial 
trade-secret,  or  to  sacrifice  many  of  his 
early  years,  and  much  of  his  private 
fmtnne,  in  qualifying  himself  fbr  a  lu- 
oratire  profession ;  or  to  pay  a  consi- 
derable amount  annually  to  an  insu- 
raace-office,  to  secure  a  provision  for 
his  family,  after  his  decease ;  and  it  is 
most  wise  in  a  nation  to  make  heavy 
lacrifloes  fbr  a  long  term  of  vears,  for 
^  acquisition  of  a  profitable  manu- 
facture.   Adam  Smith,  as  for  as  we 
remember,  to  enfbroe  the  principle, 
states,  that  it  would  be  exceedingly 
foolish  to  attempt  to  make  Sootluid 
produce  vrine.    This  is  no  doubt  true^ 
and  it  would  be  exeeedingly  fool- 
ish to  attempt  to  make  England  pro» 
duce  sugar.    But  sudi  reasoning  is 
perfectly  idle,  because  neither  indivi- 
duals, nor  governments,  vrill  be  guilty 
of  the  Mlj  which  it  is  intended  to 
combat.    Generally  speaking,  nations 
endeavour  to  establish  such  trades  and 
manufactures  only,  as  may  be  fairlt 
expected  to  be  reasonably  sucoessfm. 
A  country,  when  it  commences  a  ma- 
nt^Mture,  cannot  expect  to  compete 
with  other  countries  vrhidi  are  already 
expert  in  such  manufiMture ;  the  want 
of  capital,  machinery,  skill,  and  many 
other  thinM,  majr  cause  it  to  produce 
at  double  ue  cost  incurred  by  itsrivals. 
But  still,  if  there  be  a  probability  that 
in  time  it  may  compete  with  these 
rivals,  it  is  sound  wisdom  in  it  to  make 
the  attempt. 

With  regard,  however,  to  the  ma- 

nu£Mture  of  siUc  in  this  country,  the 

question  is  not,  whether  it  shall  be 

commenced,  but  whether  it  shall  be 
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continued.  Fortunately  fbr  the  na- 
tion, it  was  begun  when  other  prin- 
ciples prevailed  than  those  whicn  are 
now  the  fashion.  It  has  gone  on  in- 
creadnff,  until  the  trade  is  estimated 
to  employ  at  present  fitr  hundred 

THOUSAND  SOULS,  and  TWELVE  MIL- 
LIONS OF  CAPITAL.  Our  manuikctu- 
rers  have  not  yet  overtaken  the  Fr^ndi 
ones,  but  they  are  very  little  behind 
them. 

In  respect  of  price,  the  government, 
and  some  of  the  manuiMturers,  be- 
lieve, that  if  hoiuse-rent,  wages,  taxes, 
&c  were  as  low  nere  as  in  France,  our 
manufacturers  could  sell  at  as  low  a 
rate  as  the  French  ones.  The  protect- 
ing dut^  of  thirty  per  cent  on  foreign 
silks,  is  intended  merely  to  subject  the 
foreign  manufacturer  to  the  extra 
charges  whidi  would  rest  upon  him  if 
he  dwelt  in  this  country.  It  stands 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  English 
article  is  equal  to  the  French  one,  and 
that  the  English  manufacturer  could 
sell  at  as  low  a  price  as  the  French  one, 
ifplaced  in  the  same  circumstances. 
We  believe  that  some  of  our  fair  coun- 
trywomen think  English  silks  more 
snviceable  than  French  ones;  they 
are  of  opinion  that  the  colours  stand 
better,  and  that  thev  are  not  so  liable 
to  stam.  On  the  other  hand,  they  say 
that,  in  respect  of  beauty  and  br^ht- 
ness  of  colour,  the  English  silks  are 
inferior  to  the  French  ones.  There 
may  be  this  inferiority,  and  it  may 
be  sufficient  for  driving  our  own  siUcs 
out  of  the  market,  but  still  it  is  onlj 
to  be  discovered  by  the  eye  of  the  cri- 
tic. Every  silk  article  that  beauty, 
or  taste,  or  wealth,  may  need  for  its 
adornment,  can  be  supplied  by  the 
English  manufacturer,  and  the  gene- 
ral gaxe  of  society  will  not  be  able  to 
perceive  that  it  has  not  been  brought 
from  the  land  of  fitshion. 

To  this  point  of  perfection  the  ma- 
nufacture of  sOk  has  been  brought  in 
this  country,  although  it  has  had  to 
struggle  vdth  several  disadvantages. 

In  the  first  place,  our  manufacturers 
have  never  been  able  to  equal  the 
Frendi  ones  in  madiinery. 

In  the  second  place,  France  produ- 
ces its  own  raw  silk,  which  it  keeps 
exclusively  for  the  use  of  its  ma- 
nufacturers ;  it  suffers  none  to  be  ex« 
ported.  Onr  manufacturers  can  only 
procure  silk,  proper  for  the  better  kinds 
of  goods  in  Italy,  and  even  there  the 
best  is  reserved  for  the  Italian  manu- 
5B 
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qnditj  totlitt  MedbyihoaeoCFnaee. 

In  the  third  phiee,  die  FrenA  na^ 

uaiketann  are  Ddiered  to  have  better 

water  and  a  better  dimate  fo  dyeing 

.  their  flooda  than  the  Eni^iabonea;  in 

addition  to  thia,  the  anperiority  of  their 

raw  artide  givea  a  aopcrioiity  in  point 

ofbrigjitneiiand  bfantytotiienrcoioQia, 

It  may  now  be  necceiary  to  inquire 

whether  thew  diaadtantagea  cannot 

be  got  rid  ot 

With  regud  to  the  first  point,  our 
nanufaeturcra,  aa  f Ar  aa  probability 
goesy  may  be  expected  in  ptoceaa  of 
thne  to  equal,  if  not  aorpais,  the 
Fvendi  onea  in  machinery*  Every- 
thhig  eonspires  to  render  tbia  not  only 
poM&le,  but  likdy. 
^  l^th  regttd  to  the  aecood  point, 
a  company  with  a  capital  of  a  millioa 
haa  just  been  formed,  at  the  head  of 
whidi  are  the  Eari  of  LiTerpool,  the 
Ifarquis  of  Lanadowne,Mr  Huakiason, 
&c  &C.  for  the  purpose  of  establithing 
the  nlk  worm  in  thu  country,  Irelancl, 
and  certain  of  our  dependendea.  We 
are  not  competent  to  put  finrth  anj 
predi^ion  touching  the  success  of  this 
company,  but  the  exalted  patronage 
under  which  it  appears,  leads  us  to 
hope  that  it  haa  only  been  founded 
upon  extensiTe  inquiry,  csrefnl  calcu- 
lation, and  rational  hope.  If  it  suc- 
ceed, it  will  by  act  and  example  re- 
more  altogether  the  disadTantage  in 
question.  Should  it  foil,  the  produc- 
tion of  silk  appears  to  be  n^idly  in* 
creaaiiig  in  aereral  forei^p  countries^ 
and  thm  ia  almoat  a  certainty  that  our 
manufacturers  will  soon  be  able  to 
draw  from  them  a  raw  artide  equal  in 
quality  to  that  of  France. 

With  regard  to  the  third  point,  a 
better  raw  artide  would  we  beliere 
improre  the  odours  of  the  En^^ish 
manufactured  silks.  Whether  the 
French  manu&cturers  hsTO  or  have 
not  an  advantage  in  water  and  dimatei, 
ia  a  disputed  matter  which  we  may 
not  settle.  The  Enaiish  manu&ctu* 
rers  assert  that  they  nave.  Theouea- 
tioD,  howerer,  standa  thua-^  the 
Fittch  colours  be  more  beautiful,  they 
are  less  durable ;  and  the  diflferenoe  la 
80  small  that  it  requires  a  toleraUe 
judge  to  discover  it.  This  point 
toumes,  in  a  very  trifling  degree,  qua- 
lity, and  it  doea  not  touch,  at  all, 
cheapness  of  production. 
Upon  the  whole,  then,  here  is  a  ma- 


pkrr  halfamiBtaorsoida 
■illiot  of  capital — wbidi 
hitherto  constantly  ' 
whidi  haa  improved 
late  yesr*— whidi  na 
advantagps  piodncea  go^ds  vcsjf  Bcasly 
equal  lo  the  beat  woteeed  a  ^ikBr 
eoonUita  whidi  baa  n  proipecf  af 
being  aoon  rdieved  from  mtut  ^Mad* 
vunti^ea,  and  of  being  enabled  tocoM- 
peta  widiany  rivdb  wbaleve 
iiHurca  no  particular  public  i 
whidi  yidds  great  benelita  fa  thecaa- 
pbe  and  promises  still  greaUr  < 
~ '  ~  a  few  montl 


whidi  a  few  montha  ainoe  vms  in  the 
moat  flouriahing  conditioa—niid  which 
asksnodiing  atthehandaof  eavcn- 
ment  except  that  it  may  not  be  a^ 
terfered  with.  Tfaia  mnmfiactve  ii 
thrown  into  stsgnation  md  diatwai, 
and  threatened  with  ndn,  aoldy 
dianges  in  thekwsand  thei 
dling  of  the  govemnent. 

We  will  here  aak  why  such  < 
and  intermeddling  were  icaorted  la. 
If  we  admit  that  obvioM  and  otves- 
powering  necessity  migfat  have  jnsii. 
fied  tiiem,«— did  any  sndi  ncrsaailj  ex* 
ist?  No!  ThesUktmde  and  the nn- 
tion  at  kige  were  perfectly  aniiadad 
with  mattera as  they  atood.  llKBBn. 
nnfiMturera  were  not  getting  mosMBaly 
piiceB,  or  anything  b^'oad  fair  prafila ; 
and  the  communis  waa  conamt  to  be 
Bupplied  exdnsivdy  by  them,  it  was 
conftased  that  boa  the  SOk  Ttede 
and  evorv  other  interest  were  fliwiiish 
ing.  Wnile  the  changes  and  ints- 
meddling  sported  thuaraahlj  vrith  die 
fortunes  and  bread  of  ao  large  n  part 
Af  the  community,  they  were  perftctfy 
uncalled  for  and  gratnitoon.  T^ 
were  obvioudy  a  volunteer  aHanpt 
mereW  to  ''  make  wdl  better."  No 
mdfic  facta  and  caVnlations  were 
sdducsd  to  prove  that  they  wonU 
operate  beneficially ;  the^  vrere  »- 
aorted  to  soldy  upon  untried  theory, 
and  they  were  advocated  soldy  by 
vague  generalitiea.  We  nwat  now 
I  the  reasoning  which  haabeen 


It  ia  said  diat  tha  restrictive  I 
gave  a  monopohr  toourmanufiwiwcrs 
genoally,  and  tbat  monopdy  is  a  BMat 
pemidouB  thing.  Before  «a  proceed 
urther,  we  must  aaoertain,  aa  accu- 
rately as  we  can,  what  this  monopoly 
was  m'kind  and  eflfect.  Foreipi  ma- 
nufactures were  exduded  ftoin  the 
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nuH^ket,  (mt  our  maimfactiirera  were 
iMttttered  about  timmgh  the  three 
IdM^onw;  mej  were  unoonAected 
wiui  each  other;  their  acted  not  in 
ooBoert;  they  were  in  many  cases 
stranjiers  to^  and  thev  were  constantly 
the  rurals  of,  mA  otner  in  both  price 
and  anaUtr.  Those  of  one  dUu»  con- 
tinually laboofed  to  undersell  those  of 
another;  and  even  those  of  the  same 
place  acted  towards  each  other  in  the 
same  manner.  Instead  of  there  being 
ioo  Utdie  competition  among  them, 
there  was  very  often  fu  too  much. 
Prices  were  so  far  iVom  being  mono* 
woly  ones,  that  they  were  generally  the 
lowest  that  the  manofecturers  could 
aiftrd  to  Ukt,  and  they  were  often  so 
low  as  to  min  them*  It  is  preposterous 
in  any  one  to  call  this  a  monopoly, 
according  to  the  common  meaning  of 
the  term ;  and  it  is  much  worse  wan 
preposterous  in  diose  who  are  entnisU 
ed  with  the  management  of  pnblic 

Sudi  is  the  monopoly  which  our 
manuActorere — ^we  speak  of  them  ge- 
BenDy— have  enjoyed.  We  pray  our 
readers  to  keep  in  mind  its  real  cha- 
racter. 

It  is  asserted  that  this  very  mono- 
pcdy  prevents  compedtion,  keeps  bsck 
manufiMturing  improvements,  raises 
prices  above  what  they  ought  to  be, 
mjnres  public  interests,  and  does  great 
harm  to  the  manufacturers  themsdves. 
According  to  the  public  prints,  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne  said  in  Par- 
liament that  he  could  scarcely  conceive 
any  state  of  things  in  which  monopo- 
ly—that is,  the  actual  monopoiy  wmdi 
we  have  described-^could  benefit  the 
manufacturera.  Men  utter  as  great  ab- 
surdities when  they  are  intoxicated 
with  theory,  as  when  they  are  intoxi- 
cated with  liquor. 

As  the  question  turns  in  a  great  de- 
gree upon  the  efibcts  of  oompetitk>n, 
we  win  give  to  these  a  somewhat  de- 
tailed examination.  We  will  look  at 
them  first  as  they  aflfect  prices. 

**  If  the  fbr^gner  be  admitted," 
exclaim  the  Economists,  **  the  compe- 
tition that  he  will  cause  will  bring 
down  prices,  and  this  will  benefit  the 
nation  immensely  V  It  is  by  wretch- 
ed generalities  lilce  this  that  measures 
are  advocated  which  involve  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  empire  shall  or  shall 
not  be  plunged  hito  ruin.  Every  one 
knows  tnat  prices  may  be  too  low,  that 
there  is  a  point  below  which  they  can- 


not hSi  without  produdhg  genenl 
distress,  and  that  it  is  very  possible  to 
sink  them  to  this  point  Tlie  ques- 
tion, therefore,  is,  have  our  manufko- 
turers  on  the  average  been  charging 
higher  prices  than  they  were  j^tly 
entitled  to?  Certainly  not.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  they  can  bardy  obtain 
remunerating  prices.  They  keep  the 
market  promselv  stocked ;  they  fre« 
quently  overstock  it;  there  is  always 
a  suffidehcy,  and  often  more  than  a 
sufficiency,  of  competition  to  keep 
prices  at  the  lowest  point  No  matter 
what  increase  of  competition  the  fo- 
reigner might  create  among  them; 
they  could  not  reduce  thdr  profits  in 
a  d^ree  to  be  felt  by  the  consumer 
without  ruining  themsdres.  Govern- 
ment distinctly  admits  this  to  be  the 
ftcty  by  imposing  a  protecting  duty 
upon  the  fbrdgner,  whidi  it  expects 
wOl  compd  him  to  charge  quite  as 
much  as  the  Englishman.  If  the  fci< 
rdgner,  by  increasing  competition^ 
lower  prices,  he  will  produce  a  vast 
portion  of  public  distress.  So  Cur, 
therefbre,  as  competition  afi^cts  pdces, 
that  of  the  fbrdgner  cannot  possibly 
produce  any  benefit;  at  the  best  ft 
will  be  useless,  and  the  probability  is, 
that  it  will  be  grievously  mischievous. 

This  refers  to  the  present,  and  what 
is  the  prospect  for  the  future?  Is 
there  the  least  likelihood  that  our  ma- 
nufacturera would  ever  charge  mono- 
poly, or  higher  than  proper  prices  ? 
None  whatever.  We  nave  a  super- 
abundance of  capital  and  population, 
and  if  the  fordgner  be  rigidly  exclu- 
ded, there  is  even  a  certainty  that  in 
regard  to  prices,  competition  will  al- 
ways be  too  high  rather  than  too  low 
in  this  country.  There  is  a  certain- 
ty, that  if  any  fall  in  com,  labour,  or 
toe  raw  article,  or  any  discoveries  give 
the  ability  to  our  manufacturers  to  re- 
duce their  prices,  there  will  always  be 
sufiident  competition  among  them  to 
cause  them  to  make  the  reduction. 

Looking,  therefbre,  at  the  present 
and  the  future  with  respect  to  pricey, 
this  competition  of  the  fordgner  can- 
not be  of  the  least  value  whatever. 

Competition  cannot  possibly  endure 
unless  the  competitors  be  plaoed  near- 
ly on  an  eoualitv.  If  the  one  can  re- 
gularly undersell  the  other,  or  produce 
goods  that  are  deddedly  preferred,  he 
must  ruin  his  rival,  and,  of  course, 
destroy  the  competition. 

If  the  Englismnan  and  the  foreigner 
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be  not  placed  on  a  lerd ;  if  the  one 
can  constantly  undersell  the  other^  or 
produce  goods  that  have  the  prefer. 
eno&  he  must  speedily  monopoliiie  the 
market.  This  equahty  must  exist  at 
the  commencement  of  the  oompeti* 
tion ;  no  man  can  or  will  carry  on  a 
regularly  losing  trade.  If  the  £ng« 
lishman  be  driven  out  of  his  home 
market, — ^he  has  no  other  that  can  sup- 
port him  in  his  manufacture, — this 
manufacture  must  be  wholly  lost  to 
the  nation. 

Our  opinion  is,  that  it  is  perfectly 
imnossiUe  to  place  the  EngUshman 
and  the  fordjgner  on  a  level  in  our 
market.  The  manufacturers  who 
dwell  in  the  same  country  are  placed 
in  Uie  same  circumstances,  ana  they 
are  alike  afiected  by  the  same  change^, 
but  the  case  is  wholly  difierent  with 
those  who  dwell  in  different  coun- 
tries. Changes  are  continually  ta- 
king place  in  every  nation  which  do 
not  extend  to  other  nations.  Bread 
and  wages  may  fall  in  one  when  they 
rise  in  another;  one  may  raise  its 
taxes  when  another  is  lowering  them ; 
one  may  be  distressed  when  another 
is  prosperous;  one  may  improve  its 
goods  much  more  rapidly  than  ano- 
ther.** A  protecting  duty  to  compel 
the  Englifih  and  French  manufactu- 
rers to  sell  at  the  same  price,  ought  to 
be  changed  almost  every  month  to 
keep  botn  sides  on  an  equality.  .It 
would  be  impossible  thus  to  change  it, 
for  trade  could  not  be  carried  on  under 
such  a  system.  The  present  protect- 
ing duties  must  in  our  judgment,  in 
regard  to  price,  give  the  trade  either 
to  the  foreigner  or  the  Englishman, 
they  will  make  no  division  of  it  worth 
mentioning.  In  spite  of  them,  the  one 
will  be  able  to  undersdl  the  other  and 
engross  the  market. 

This  would*be  the  case  if  the  ma- 
nufactures of  different  countries  were 
precisely  the  same  in  character  and 
quality,  but  they  are  not,  and  no  pro- 
tecting duty,  no  art  of  governments, 
can  make  ihem  so.  The  silks  of 
Fiuice,  for  instance,  have  their  pecu- 
liar characteristics ;  a  protecting  duty 
ctn  make  them  as  dear  as  the  English 
one^  if  it  can  be  collected,  but  it  can- 


not iQSke  the  latter  resemble 
exactly  in  allthingk  If  the 
facUnes  of  one  country  be 
to  those  of  another,  they  will  be 
bought  in  a  rieh  eountry,  if  a  vamA 
higher  ]^ce  be  charged  for  tbcm.  If 
it  were  possible  for  a  protecdv  dmy 
to  place  the  Englishman  and  tiie  §>• 
reigner  on  an  exact  equality  witli  re- 
qpeet  to  price,  the  goods  of  tiie  cm 
would  possess  some  pecoliaiity  cr 
other  which  would  give  him  the  nv- 
ket.  Such  differences  always  lisie 
been,  and  always  wiU  be.  ystiwi 
will  get  before  or  hl\  bebiiid  tmk 
other  in  manufactures,  but  they  wS 
never  be  kept  exactly  tog^ecber.  It 
would  be  just  as  easy  to  make  sU  aa- 
tions  produce  at  the  same  priee,  as  is 
make  them  produce  artidea  of  dir 
same  kind  exactly  alike. 

Our  opinion  seems  tobejaaSlKedby 
experience.  The  demand  for  any  psr- 
ticular  kind  of  manu&ctiires  aeoasts 
be  chieflv  supplied  by  a  sin^  nstni 
in  most  tree  national  markets.  Priees 
and  even  the  actual  worth  may  be 
about  the  same,  but  still  some  peca- 
liarity  or  other  in  the  goods  grves  the 
chief  part  of  the  trade  to  a  sin^  eooD- 
try.  The  trade  may  pass  mm  ese 
nation  to  another,  but  it  seems  to  be 
incapable  of  any  great  and  lastiiig  di- 
vision. 

If  our  Government  could  estahliih 
a  perfect  equally  of  price  between  die 
Englishman  and  the  foreigner,  other 
governments  could  destroy  it  in  a  b»- 
ment  in  favour  of  their  own  sul^jecls. 
Our  market  must  now  be  to  the  fo- 
reigner by  far  the  best  foreign  one  in 
respect  of  demand,  prices,  and  quick 
returns.  A  trifling  bounty  from  his 
government  would  give  him  a  decided 
advantage,  and  this  mig^t  operate  fia 
several  months — for  a  period  suffickBt 
to  plAnge  the  Engludmian  into  dta- 
trcss— before  it  could  be  met  In^  an 
increase  of  protecting  duty.  Such 
things  would  render  trade  ahnost  a 
certain  source  of  ruin. 

We  will  now  apply  what  we  have 
said  especially  to  the  sUk-tiade. 

Have  our  silk  manufiictnrers  beea 
charging  monopoly  jprices— have  they 
gained  more  than  fair  and  adequate 


*  In  proof  of  this  we  may  cite  tbe  fact,  that  in  the  short  space  which  lias  ehpscd 
since  the  passing  of  the  kw  for  opening  the  silk  trade,  wages  and  many  other  things 
have  advanced  in  this  country  30  per  cent,  while  in  France  they  have  remsined 
nearly  stationary. 
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proflu?  Havo  they  been  unable  or 
iin willing  to  supply  tbe  market  ? — Is  it 
asserted  that  there  has  been  no  conw 

Setition  among  them  ?  No  ! — ^Thc^ 
eclare  that  they  cannot  lower  their 
prices  and  profits^  and  this  is  dis- 
proved in  no  Quarter.  The  govenn 
roent  shows  tnat  it  belieres  them, 
when  it  lavs  a  duty  on  the  foreigner 
\o  compel  nim  to  charge,  at  least,  as 
inuch  aa  thevk.have  charged  while  he 
has  been  excluded  from  the  market. 
Ther  bave  always  kept  the  market 
profusely  supplied,  and  they  have  of- 
ten greatly  overstocked  it.  Competi- 
tion has  been  active  among  them,  it 
has  in  late  years  been  extremely  ac- 
tive, it  is  sure  to  increase,  and  it  is 
certain  that  should  the  prohibitory 
system  be  continued,  there  will  always 
be  sufficient  competition  to  keep  silk 
goods  at  the  lowest  prices. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  competition  af- 
fects prices  and  profits,  there  is  not  the 
least  need  of  an  increase  of  it  in  the 
trade  in  question.  An  increase  would 
only  produce  mischief  rather  than  be- 
nefit. 

The  silk  manufacturers  say  that  the 
protecting  duty  of  thirty  per  cent 
cannot  be  collected ;  they  assert  that 
^vemment  admits  that  it  cannot. 
They  state  that  the  French  agents  at 
present,  for  a  premium  of  10,  or  ^ven 
7^  per  cent,  contract  to  deliver  their 
goods  to  the  purchaser  free  from  duty, 
and  take  upon  themselves  the  ride  of 
seizure  up  to  such  delivery.  They 
aver,  that  when  the  sale  of  French  silks 
shall  be  lawful,  the  seizure  of  smug- 
gled ones  after  delivery  will  be  im|irac- 
ticable,  and  that  the  market  will  be 
chiefly  supplied  with  French  goods 
smuggled  on  such  terms.  We  bdieve 
this  to  be  unquestionable.  The  Frendi- 
taan  will  bring  his  goods  to  market-at 
a  price  whidi  the  EnglishmaB  cannot 
possibly  compete  with.  By  some  mis- 
take in  the  laws  French  silks  are  at 
S resent  admitted  into  Ireland  at  a  low 
uty,  they  are  from  thence  sent  to 
this  country  under  the  name  of  Irish 
ones,  and  tney  are  sold  hero  at  lower 
prices  than  our  manufacturers  can  af- 
(prd  to  take.  If  the  goods  therefore 
Were  exactly  similar,  the  foreigner 
would  bring  great  part  of  his  to  mar- 
ket at  prices  Uiat  would  ruin  the  Eng- 
lishman. We  gain  the  chief  part  of 
the  trade  solely  by  underselling.  The 
competition  which  constantly  rages 
among  tbe  retail  dealers,  would  cause 
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the  smugfl^  siHcs  to  fix  the  retail 
prices,  and  would  prohibit  the  dealer 
from  buying  of  the  English  manufac- 
turer. This  is  another  proof  Uiat  it  is 
imnossible  to  place  the  Englishman 
ana  the  foreigner  on  an  e quaHtv.  It 
was  boasted  that  the  **  new  liberal 
lystem"  would  destroy  smuggling ;  it 
is  now  proved  that,  with  recard  to  the 
silk  trade,  it  will  prodigiously  increase 

'But  if  the  protecting  duty  could 
be  collected,  and  if  the  Englishman 
and  Frenchman  could  be  placed  on  an 
exact  equality  in  regard  to  price,  still 
their  goods  aro  not,  and  cannot  at  pre- 
sent be  made,  exactly  similar.    The 
French  silks  have  peculiarities  which 
cause  them  to  be  preferred  by  the 
moro  valuable  class  of  consumers. 
They   are   French   silks — ^they   aro 
hroi^t  horn  a  foreign  country — and 
this  is  no  slight  recommendation  with 
a  vast  number  of  silk-wearers.    The 
adage  is  not  the  less  true  for  being 
stale,  that    '*  The  far-fbtched   and 
dear-bought  is  good  for  ladies."  Silks 
are  wanted  chiefly  for  dress,  they  are 
diosen  by  female  taste,  and  the  most 
beautifm  and  fluhionable  ones  will 
have  the  preference.    It  is  acknow- 
ledged that  the  French  silks  surpass 
ours  in  brightness  and  beauty  of  co- 
lour.   We  nave  always  been  the  ser- 
vile copyists  of  France  in  r^^  to 
that  incomprehensible  and  omnipo- 
tent thing  odled  Fashion.    In  colour 
and  nattem,  the  Frenchman  will  be 
the  decided  favourite  with  the  weaU 
thy  part  of  our  lovely  countrywomen. 
A  rich  lady  cares  not  for  durability  ; 
she  does  not  want  the  silks  for  her  use  ; 
she  wants  what  is  beautiful  and  un- 
common. She  gives  her  silk  articles  to 
her  woman  when  they  aro  perhaps 
scarcely  soiled ;  they  aro  then  many  of 
them  sold ;  and  this  one  lady  thus  in 
reaU^  diooees  for  a  great  number  of 
other  females  neariy  all  the  silks  they 
wear.  She  is  reganllesa  of  price,  ana 
wero  a  protecting  duty  to  maxe  French 
silks  thirty  or  forty  per  cent  dearer 
than  the  English  ones,  she  wtuld 
have  them,  if  they  should  possess  the 
superiority  in   beauty  and  fashion. 
Most  females,  down  to  the  wives  of 
respectable  farmers   and  tradesmen, 
choose  their  silks,  as  far  as  their  means 
will  permit  them,  on  the  same  princi- 
ple. 

On  this  point  it  is  wholly  impossi- 
ble for  the  government  to  place  the 
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and  Fyeathman  on  an 
eqwditj.  li  m^t  ebp  mi  additionsl 
tenor  twenty  per  oent  upon  the  Freneh- 
man  on  aooount  of  hk  colour  ami  fa- 
•biony  and  thk  would  only  make  his 
■like  mote  genteel  and  nehionable, 
and  more  the  rage.  He  would  gain 
aU  tbe  nch  conenmere^  all  thoae^ 
without  whoae  boainces  the  manu^ 
iacture  would  eeercel  j  be  worth  cer* 
rytog  on  in  this  oountnr*  If  he  can 
efcr  be  equalled  in  other  thinge,  we 
fear  that  he  will  alwava  be  inimitable 
in  matters  of  fiMfakm.*  We  have  aW 
ways  fidlowed  the  Frendi  in  soch 
matters,  and  the  disposition  for  it  has 
suffleted  no  abatement.  Hues  and  pat« 
terns  are  continually  changing,  and 
they  admit  of  endless  difevsity :  the 
KngiiAman  aud  fimgnef  cmud  not 
prepare  the  same  ftr  the  aune  mo* 
ment,  and  in  the  liralry  the  ibmer 
would  be  constantly  worsted.  Should 
his  actually  be  the  most  beautilbl, 
they  would  be  rqiected  for  not  being 
Frendi  ones  ^  and  should  he  imitate 
those  of  his  rival,  his  imitations  could 
only  be  producod  when  too  late  far 
theiiMhion. 

In  articles  of  dailj  oonsumplkm, 
articles  bou^i  merm  for  use,  price 
isa  consideratioB,  ana  intrinsic  valiie 
is  principally  looked  at.  BotinartiM 
desof  dnss,omament,and  show,  price 
is  not  a  matter  of  much  momentamong 
the  best  buyers  in  this  country.  These 
buYers- think  nothing  of  a  shilling,  or 
eignteen  pence  per  Tard«*of  twenty  or 
t&tj  per  cent  additionaL 

We  will  now  sum  upon  this  point. 
If  the  protecting  duty  were  suflteient- 
W  hign  to  prefent  the  Frenchman 
from  underselling  ^oEng^ishman,  itia 
piet^  certam  that  it  cannot  be  coUeoU' 
ed.  It  k  pretty  certain  that  great  part 
of  the  French  silks  will  be  bronc^t  to 
the  market  doty  free,  and  that  fhey 
will  be  sold  at  prices  whidi  would 
ruin  the  manu&ctnres  of  this  country. 
Putting  this  out  of  sig^t,  the  Frendi 


silks  wiH  be  distinct  in  kind,  tikcy  «9I 
be  diffinent  in  cokmr,  pattern,  Ace.— 
in  matters  of  hMoa-'^im  dkose  ^tdagt 
whidk  are  sure  to  gala  them  tbe.beit 
part  of  the  trade,  eren  thov^  they 
should  be  aold  twenty  or  thirty  per 
sent  hifjbtt  than  the  Bngllsii  oaes. 
SmuAk  ia  the  competition— ancii  is  the 
MpttUty— whid^  Fuliainent 
wiadom  haa  uKmnit  good  to  a 
between  the  EngJishman  aad  thefi^ 
rdgner  in  the  Silk  Trade.  To  the 
En^idiman,  they  muat  t\i  moaiafi  aMy 
be  a  competition,  and  an  eqonfity  ef 
rein. 

We  proceed  to  theeBectaof  cowy^ 
tition,  in  rcipect  of  improfewifnta  ind 


It  is  said  that  the  monopoly  which 
we  have  described  once  more  we  beg 
our  reaiers  to  remember  its  real  dba- 
racter— depii^ea  our  wiamifacUHei's  ef 
exertion,  and  prevents  diem  fi^om  im- 
proviiM;  their  goods.  Itba—ertedythat 
die  amnission  of  the  foreigner  into 
the  msrket  is  essential  fbr  oompdfing 
them  to  make  brilliant  inventioiia  and 
discoveries,  and  to  carry  their  gooda  to 
die  hig^iest  point  of  perfection. 

This  is  advanced  by  Mr  Hnsklaann, 
by  both  sides  of  Ptoriismen^  by  tbe 
press,  and  by  almost  every  one.  We 
should  perhaps  repeat  it,  if  we  cotdd 
fbllo#  nie  multitude  and  court  pepu-« 
larity,  instead  of  kwking  at  duty, 
common  aense,  Qruth,  and  experience. 

In  the  ftbrication  of  manjr  artMea, 
we  excd  the  whole  world ;  m  the  &. 
brioatkm  of  roost  others,  we  are  sur« 
passed  by  no  other  nation.  Our  ma- 
nofectniers  we  speak  of  them  as  a 
whole  in  the  widest  sense  of  die  term 
--have  made  almost  superhuman  ex* 
ertkms,  diey  have  surmounted  the 
moat  gigantic  disadvantages,  tbey  have 
triumphed  over  what  seemed  to  De  ac- 
tual impossibilities,  they  have  made 
the  most  astonishing  inventions,  dieir 
madiinery  Is  almost  roiraculons,  they 
have  obtdned  die  chief  trade  of  the 


*  We  are  assured,  that  many  of  the  cotton-printing  establishments  have  at  present 
very  little  employment  for  their  workmen.  The  dealers  are  expecting  to  draw  their 
chief  SMpplies  of  printed  cottons  from  France  and  Swiizerlsiid,  and  refuse  to  give  w- 
ders  to  tbe  Engliiibnan.  Here  agnin  the  latter  will  Imve  to  compete  with  tbe  foreigR- 
er  ia  hue  and  pattern— in  matters  of  fashion— and  in  such  competition  he  will  not 
aocoeed.  The  rich  are  iio%v  great  wearers  of  prints,  and  they  will  very  willingly  gife 
a  high  price  to  procure  •uc*h  as  are  not  common— such  as  are  not  worn  by  tbe  poorer 
classes.  The  valuable  part  of  every  manufacture  that  depends  upon  fancy  and  caprice 
»-4ipon  ikbhiou— must  now  in  our  judgment  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  foreigner. 
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worlds  and  their  goods  iecm  to  haTO 
veftdied  the  highest  point  that  human 

S»wer  can  carry  them  to.  The  mano^ 
ctnrers  of  most  other  countries  are 
indchtal  to  their  inycntious,  &c,  for 
the  means  of  carrying  on  their  trade* 
Now,  to  what  system  is  all  this  ow« 
ing?  The  question  is  a  hitiug  one. 
We  rmat — To  t^ai  sjfsifm  is  wl  thta 
owing  J    What  has  been  the  sys* 

TEM  UNDEB  WHICH  WB  HATE  BECOME 
UNBIVALLED  IN  MANOFACTUBI VO  EX* 
CBLLBNCE  ? 

Have  our  manufacturers  heen  goad- 
ed  into  their  UA\,  and  risks,  and  supe^ 
riority,  hy  competition  with  foreigners 
in  our  home  market  ?    Hare  our  cot* 
tons,  wooUens,  hardware,  &c.,  been 
brought  to  their  present  exeellenoe  by 
audi  competition?    Is  our  iron  in« 
debted  to  such  competition  for  its  pre* 
sent  floodness?    Can  any  article  be 
named  which  owes  to  such  competi- 
tion its  perfection  ?  To  everv  question 
the  answer  must  be.  No  I  The  great- 
est improvements  have  been  made  in 
our  manufactures  when    they  have 
been  the  most  free  from  such  compe- 
tition. Our  cotton  manufacturers  have 
made  the  greatest  varieties  in  their 
articles,  and  the  greatest  reductions  in 
their  prices,  when  it  has  been  perfectly 
unknown.   Our  iron  and  several  other 
articles,  which  a  few  years  since  were 
greatly  inferior  to  those  produced  in 
other  countries,  have  been  brought  to 
equal,  and  in  some  cases  to  surfMus, 
those  of  all  other  parU,  entirely  with- 
out such  competition.    Under  a  sys- 
tem which  studiously  prevented  such 
competition,  which  jealousy  excluded 
the  foreigner  from  our  home  market, 
wehavefar  outstripped  allother  nations 
in  manufiictures — we  have  made  the 
most  wonderful  inventions  and  im- 
provements—-we  have  rendered  our* 
adves  the  first  manufacturing  nation 
in  the  universe.    ''The  Restrictive 
System"  leaves  us  at  its  death  full  of 
trade  and  pro^ierity,  and  unrivalled 
in  manu&ctunng  excellence.    Peace 
be  to  its  aihes !  Sacred  be  the  me- 
mory of  its  pazenU !  We,  at  leas^ 
will  not  be  numbered  with  the  un- 
grateful. 

Let  us  now  look  at  France,  which 
stands  the  next  to  us  in  manufkctures. 
How  has  she  become  so  expert  in 
them  ?  Has  it  been  by  means  of  com- 
petition ?  No !  She  has  adhered  as 
rigidly  to  the  prohibitory  system  as 
ourselves.    How  has  her  silk  manu- 
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hti^m  risen  to  Ms  mBhmtted  exa^ 
knee  ?  It  has  so  riaeft  under  laws 
which  jeakmaly  excluded  the  manii« 
Ikctttfed  silks  of  other  oountriea.  If 
our  prdliibitory  system  have  kept  our 
nlk  maimActure  fhNn  tmponng,  it 
is  exeeedin^y  odd  ^t  a  mmikur  pian 
should  have  carried  that  of  France  to 
the  higbeai  point  of  perleetioB. 

Let  na  now  look  aft  other  eouiiCries<. 
In  aevefal  of  then  the  oompetitaon  in 
question  existed  long  afWr  it  was  dob 
strayed  here  and  in  France.  Did  thai 
manufiicfcttres  isaprofe  and  flourish  in 
them  infinitely  more  than  in  the 
countries  where  the  lestrictive  system 
roread  its  baleful  infiuence?  Quite 
the  contrary.  They  languished ;  they 
have  only  improved  and  floiurished 
since  these  countriea  adopted  the  re- 
strictive syatem. 

These  are  fiu!ts  which  cannoi  be  an- 
nihilated, or  dianged,  by  all  that  may 
be  said  by  Mr  Hnskisson,  Parliament, 
the  press,  and  the  nation.  In  spite  of 
all  that  may  be  put  forth  in  any  onarw 
ter,  we  must  look  at  them  in  judging 
of  this  question.  Sophistries  will  not 
weigh  with  us ;  we  care  not  much  for 

rioua  reaaoning,  if  we  can  get  at 
results  of  actual  and  complete  ex- 
periment. After  looking  at  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  manufiwtimes,  and  at 
the  system  under  which  they  have 
.reached  it,  it  would  be  as  easy  to  con- 
vince us,  that  this  solid  globe  is  a 
mass  of  smoke,  as  that  the  admjision 
of  the  foreigner  is  necessary  to  spur 
our  manufacturers  to  exerdon,  and 
cause  them  to  make  improvements  and 
discoveries.  The  doctrine  is  destroyed 
by  the  most  overwhelming  refutation 
that  ever  fell  upon  unfortunate  fake* 
hood.  How  it  happens  to  have  been 
swallowed  by  the  Jiation  we  know  not  | 
we  thank  Heaven  that  this  is  a  matter 
which  we  are  not  called  upon  to  ac- 
count for. 

Havittg  stated  the  facts ;  having 
given  the  results  of  the  experiments 
of  our  fathers,  we  will  not  attempt  to 
show  why  they  are  what  they  are. 

If  the  manufiicturera  of  an  article 
live  in  the  same  country,  they  are  pk- 
ced  ii)  similar  dreumstanoea;  some, 
periiaps,  from  having  more  capital  and 
credit,  may  produce  at  a  cheaper  rate 
than  others,  but  the  diffidence  in  this 
must  ^ways  be  small ;  their  goods  are 
alike,  and  they  stand  on  a  precise 
equality  in  the  maricet.  Competition 
must  alwayi  be  active  among  them. 
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A  Bwnnftrtnwr  It  alwiyt  anxioiis  to 
do  M  much  bmiiieM  as  possible.  He 
esimot  stand  in  \m  wsraumse  to  wait 
for  cnstomen ;  for  if  he  do  not  weA 
them,  they  will  not  seek  him.  Hemnst 
sendoutan  agent  to  solicit  orders;  and 
this  agent  most  continnally  enoonnter 
the  rivalry  of  the  agents  of  odier  mann- 
£ictarersy  and  the  costomers  will  only 
buy  of  those  who  will  sell  the  chear^ 
est.  This  competition  most  not  only 
beactive,  but  it  must  endure;  it  must 
beperpetoal.  Prices  may  be,  and  often 
are,  sunk  until  they  become  minoos ; 
but  then,  if  they  be  too  low  for  any 
oonaideraUe  number,  they  aie  too  low 
for  alL  All  must  suflfer  nesxly  alike, 
because  all  must  constantly  stand  in 
neariy  the  same  sitoatioQ.  If  a  por- 
tion be  mined,  the  manu&cture  is  still 
kept  in  the  country,  and  the  same  com- 
petition continues. 

In  a  competition  like  this,  m  manu- 
facturer has  constantly  the  most  power- 
ful stimulants  acting  upon  nim  to 
make  all  possible  improTerocnts  in  his 
article.  He  is  compelled  to  produce  at 
the  cheapest  rate  pofsible,  and  to  make 
the  quauty  as  good  as  possible  for  the 
price.  Ifnecanmakeadisoovervthat 
wiU  enable  him  to  produce  a  better 
article  at  less  cost  than  his  rivals,  it  is 
a  certain  fortune  to  him.  If  he  keep 
his  discovery  to  himself,  it  does  these 
rivals  but  Uttle  injury;  because,  do 
what  he  will,  he  can  only  supply  an 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  demand,  and 
the  remainder  must  go  to  them.  If  he 
make  his  discovery  known,  his  rivals 
are  again  placed  on  an  equality  with 
him. 

Such  a  competition  has  constantly 
existed  amidst  our  trades  and  manu- 
factures, and  no  man  can  look  at  them 
svithout  being  convinced,  that  neither 
Mr  Husldsson,  nor  any  other  human 
beings  can  make  improvements  and 
discoveries  travel  at  a  quicker  pace  in 
them  than  they  have  hitnerto  travelled 
at.  In  truth,  divers  discoveries  and 
inventions  have  been  made,  which  are 
by  no  means  deserving  of  eulogy.  We 
nave  discovered  how  to  convert  bones 
iod  stone  into  bread,  how  to  change 
salt  into  sugar,  how  to  make  slo^  leaves 
into  tea,  how  to  manfactnre  new  car- 
pets from  old  rotten  ones,  &c  &c 
Almost  everything  is  adulterated  in 
the  most  scandalous  manner  that  is  ca- 
pable of  it;  these  discoveries  and  in- 
ventions have,  in  almost  all  cases,  had 
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tfaeir  origin  fai  oompetitiotiy 
most  parts  they  have  been 
bringing  down  prices.  WecooldiicBe 
some  extensive  counties,  in  whadi  se- 
veral artides  of  large  conaimipciaa, 
were,  for  years,  almost  oonslantfyaoU 
for  less  than  they  could  lawfuJW  be 
bought  for.  The^  were  thus  aoU  ma 
adulteration.  It  is,  we  beUere,  at  pre- 
sent the  custom  of  many  of  the  Lon- 
don shopkeepers  to  sdl  their  knr  eot- 
tons,  flannels,  &c.  at  prime  eoat,  and 
often  at  less  than  prime  cost ;  th^de> 
pend  entirely  upon  their  better  goods 
tor  profit.  When  competition  has  eoHK 
to  this,  we  think  it  needs  no  incrme. 
The  badness  of  many  of  oar  nrticies  a^ 
no  doub^  to  be  ascribed  to  excessive 
ccnnpetition. 

Now  for  the  new  competitioii.  Tlie 
manufiieturen  of  two  diferent  natioBi 
cannot,  as  we  have  shown,  be  placed 
in  similar  circumstances.  Neither  Fv- 
liament,  nor  anything  upon  earth,  can 
cause  them  to  be  alike  aflfected  by  die 
same  changes,  can  keep  them  on  the 
same  ground  in  respect  of  price,  and 
can  make  them  produce  exactly  simi- 
lar articles.  Ther  must  act  in  die 
market  as  two  rival  bodies,  and  the  one 
must  inevitably  have  decided  advan- 

Xof  one  kind  or  another  oiFer  the 

If  one  of  our  manu&cturers  posses 
some  secret  which  enables  hhn  to  un- 
dersell his  brethren,  or  to  render  bis 
goods  the  mo«t  attractive  ones,  be,  » 
we  have  already  said,  can  onlv  supply 
a  contemptible  part  of  the  aemand  ; 
his  brethren  can  still  keep  in  bosiness 
and  obtain  fair  profits.  But  the  case  u 
totally  different  vrith  the  two  bodies. 
If  the  one  can  undersell  the  other,  or 
-give  peculiarities  to  its  goods  to  gaiD 
them  the  preference,  it  can  easily  sup- 

athe  whole  demand,  and  drive  the 
er  out  of  the  market  and  ont  of  bu- 
siness. 

If  this  manufacturer  will  only  di- 
vulge his  secret,  all  his  brethren  vriU 
be  at  once  placed  on  an  equality  with 
him.  But  the  advantages  of  tne  one 
body  may  be  perfectly  unattainable  to 
the  other.  In  respect  of  price,  the  one 
may  find  itself  totally  unaUe  to  bring 
down  wages,  and  the  other  expenses 
of  production,  to  the  level  of  those 
paid  by  the  other.  In  respect  of  cha- 
racter of  the  goods,  climates,  national 
character,  fancy,  fashion,  &c  mav  ren- 
der it  a  downright  impossibility  for  the 
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one  10  nuke  tii  goods  rMomble  those 
of  the  other. 

If  a  manufactiuer  cau  sell  his  goods 
«t  a  reasonable  profit,  he  will  continae 
hit  business  even  though  some  rival 
in  his  own  country  have  great  advan« 
tages  over  him ;  he  will  stndy  to  make 
improvements ;  he  will  expend  money 
in  experimentSy  because  he  will  know 
that  it  b  possible  for  him  to  readi  this 
rivaL  But  if  the  manufacturers  <^  a 
nation  can  scarcely  sell  their  goods  at 
all,  and  can  only  sell  diem  at  any  rate 
at «  heavy  loss,  if  the^  have  no  means 
before  them  for  enabhng  them  to  oom« 
pete  with  their  foreign  rivals,  they  will 
retire  from  the  contest — they  wiu  give 
up  business.  They  must  do  it  to  escape 
ruin. 

If  under  the  old  competition,  the 
weaker  part  of  the  manufiicturers  were 
mined  by  it,  those  who  drove  them 
out  of  the  market  wese  Ensiishmen, 
and  the  manu&ctnre  was  stiu  retained 
in  the  country.  But  if,  under  the  new 
competition,  the  English  body  be  ruin« 
ed  by  the  French  one,  the  manufacture  . 
must  pass  to  France.  It  must  exist 
here  no  longer,  neither  fat  improve* 
ments  and  discoveries,  nor  for  any- 
thing else.  The  competition  must  end. 
.  The  new  competition  must  neces^ 
aarily  operate  in  the  way  of  stunulos 
upon  the  foreigner,  as  well  as  upon 
th^  Englishman.  If  it  incite  the  Eng- 
lish body  to  attempt  to  make  improve- 
ments and  discoveries  in  order  to  over- 
take the  French  one,  it  must  incite 
the  latter  to  do  the  same,  in  order  to 
retain,  or  add  to,  its  vantage  ground. 
If  the  English  body  be  not  at  the  first 
wutetmiul,  it  must  res^n ;  for  a  regu- 
larly losing  trade  will*  in  a  year  or 
two,  dissipate  away  capital,  and  no 
one  will  curnr  on  such  a  trade  without 
wdl-founded  hope.  The  French  body 
wiU  begin  with  good  profits ;  it  will 
make  experiments  with  them  and  not 
with  coital;  if  these  fail,  its  trade 
will  still  be  a  gainful  one ;  it  has  the 
best  raw  article;  its  raw  article  is 
perfectly  at  its  mercy,  and  it  has  far 
more  control  over  lalx)ur  than  its  rivaL 
Under  thenew  competition,  thechances 
for  improvements  and  discoveries  are 
infinitely  in  favour  of  the  French  body. 
The  English  <me  can  only  maintain  the 
Gompetinon  for  a  moment  at  a  heav^ 
losi ;  the  Fr^ch  one  can  maintain  it 
*^?nnanently,  tuul  ^in  good  profits. 

The  new  system  is,  in  truth,  no  new 
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invention.  It  has  been  known  ev^ 
since  the  beginning  of  the  world;  it 
hss  been  tried  by  every  country,  and 
it  has  only  been  abandoned  from  ne* 
cessity.  No  country  could  ever  pros- 
per under  it  The  old  system  is  the 
only  one  that  ever  enabled  a  nation  to 
excel  in  manufactures. 

We  wiU  illustrate  this  farther  by 
referring  to  the  silk  trade. 

It  is  believed  that,  in  regard  to  pri« 
ces,  the  English  silk-manufacturers 
could  sell  as  cheaply  as  the  French 
ones,  if  they  had  to  pay  no  more  than 
the  same  wages,  and  otner  expenses  of 
manufiicturing.  Wages.  &c  are,  how« 
ever,  much  hig^  here  tnan  in  France; 
and  firom  this  abne  the  Englidi  msnu* 
facturers  are  compelled  to  charge  consi« 
derably  higher  prices  than  the  Frendi 
ones.  To  remedy  this,  a  duty  is  im- 
posed upon  the  latter,  but  it  is  disco- 
vered  that  it  can  be  only  very  partially 
collected.  It  is  discovered  toat  the 
Frenchman  will  supply  a  large  part  of 
the  demand  at  prices  which  will  leave 
them  good  profits,  but  which  the  Eng- 
lishmen cannot  take  without  ruining 
themselves. 

Well,  what  is  to  be  the  remedy 
here  ?  Theonly  one  that  can  be  thought 
of  is,— our  manufacturers  are  instant- 
ly to  invent  something  that  will  ena- 
Ue  them,  with  thirty  per  cent  of  addi- 
tional expenses  upon  them,  to  sell  as 
cheaply  as  the  French  ones.  They  say 
that  they  cannot.  They  are  abused  in 
the  most  unsparing  manner  because 
they  cannot,  and  the  matter  remains 
without  remedy. 

Now,touching  the  character  of  goods. 
The  French  silks  have  peculiarities  of 
colour,  &c.,  which  cause  them  to  be 
preferred  to  the  English  ones.  What 
does  the  government  do  to  produce 
equality  here  >  Nothing.  It  tells  the 
English  manufacturers  that  they  are 
to  make  improvements  and  discoveries 
that  wiU  cause  their  silks  to  resemble 
the  French  ones,  but  it  does  not  teU 
them  how  to  do  this,  neither  does  it 
prove  that  it  is  possible.  The  manu- 
facturers declare  that  they  cannot,  and 
the  matter  remains  without  any  equa- 
lity. 

Under  the  old  competition,  no  con- 
siderable number  of  manufacturers 
could  re^pilarly  undersell  the  rest,  and 
monopolize  the  trade.  Under  the  new 
competition  this  is  totally  reversed. 
If  prices,  under  the  former^  were  so 
5C 
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low  as  to  csnse  loss,  the  effect  wbs 
Betrij  the  mne  upon  ererTBdler;  and 
tho  erU,  of  courae,  ipeedilj  supplied 
its  own  remedy.  Under  the  latter,  the 
Fivodi  body  can  at  preMOt  regularly 
vndcndltbeEDglidione;  it  can  get 
liur  profits  at  prices  diat  would  ndn 
the  other.  In  addition  to  this,  its  goods 
hare  pecoHaritiei  which  gain  them  the 
preference.  The  market  cannot  ti^ 
off  the  goods  of  both,  bnt  either  of 
them  can  singly  supply  it  abnndantlT. 

In  this  eompedtion,  the  French  body 
has  the  monopoly  of  an  excellent  home 
trade  to  support  it ;  diis  home  trade 
will  enable  it  to  make  great  sacrifices 
in  die  roaricet  of  this  country ;  were  it 
driven  out  for  a  moment,  it  would  al- 
ways be  straggling  to  re-enter  it.  The 
En^iA  bodyhas  the  competition  in 
its  home  trade ;  it  cannot  attack  the 
home  trade  of  itsriTal ;  it  has  no  other 
trade  to  support  it ;  and  if  it  be  driven 
from  the  market  here,  it  must  retire 
altogether  from  the  business. 

Tnis,  according  to  the  Ministry  and 
Fftrliament,  is  to  be  the  competition 
to  cause  our  silk  manufiMstiu'ers  to 
make  brilliant  improvements  and  dis- 
coveries. It  contains  none  of  the  na- 
tural dements  of  r^;ular  competition ; 
it  cannot  possibly  be  a  regular  compe- 
tition ;  and  its  only  efibct  vrill  be  to 
ruin  the  silk  manufiicture  of  this  coun- 
try. Such  a  competition  never  could, 
and  never  can,  be  established  in  any 
nation.  "While  other  countries,  from 
the  total  inabilitv  of  their  own  manu- 
ftctures  to  supply  the  demand,  have 
admitted  foreign  manufactures  of  bet- 
ter quality,  they  have  been  compelled 
to  lay  such  a  dutv  on  the  latter,  as  not 
only  gave  a  deciaed  advantage  to  thehr 
own  manufiicturers  in  price,  but  pro- 
hibited all  but  the  more.wealtiby  mm 
buving  the  fbreign  goods.  Without 
din,  the  admission  of  the  latter,  in- 
stead of  causing  improvements  and  dis- 
coveries, only  ruined  their  own  manu- 
fiicturers, and  destroyed  competition. 

If  even  such  a  dutv  were  hud  upon 
French  silks  as  shonla  place  them  be- 
yond the  reach  of  all  but  themore  weal- 
thy, this  would  do  our  manufacturers 
very  great  injury,  but  sdll  they  would 
retain  a  part  of  the  trade ;  they  would 
continue  in  business,  and  they  would 
compete  with  each  other,  and,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  with  the  fordgners.  But 
this  is  not  to  be ;  they  arc  to  be  under- 
aold  as  well  as  surpassed  in  quality ;  and 
yet,  fbrsooth !  they  are  to  maintain  a 
competition*  If  it  be  possible  for  them 
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to  fwse  ttWMwvei  ta  an  wfility  wiA 
the  Frendmien,  the  meaaa  lor  dao^ 
It  ara  at  present  mddMiwn,  not  oadyis 
diem,  but  to  the  goiuiamt,  «•  Fsr- 
liament,to  thaEeonomf  sti, 
to  say!  to  ^ 

prospect  bcfcre  diesi  la    rf  tocy  osn* 
timie  in  business,  dieymwBt  be  I  ■■mA 
Instead  of  wasting  dieirmaney  in  wili 
experanents,   diey  ai^  pttupariBg  is 
abandon  the  trade.  Many  of  theaade- 
dare  that  they  will  not  boy  an   ' 
ounce  of  raw  suk ;  diat  diey  w3 
up  their  present  stodc,  and  tben 
wiM^  from  the 

ever  Parliament  may  thndc  ofitsaBs- 
nipotence,  we  wiQ  tdl  it  that  berv  it 
WW  not  be  omnipotent;  wewiDtdlil 
that  it  cannot  create  gentus  ;  that  ^ 
cannot  work  miracles.  We  wffl  tefi  k, 
diat  to  niaee  before  a  maanfiietnrerdK 
alternative  of  ruin,  or  die  pyodnctisa,  I 
with  a  worse  raw  ardde,  vporse  na-  [ 
chinery,  and  fcr  ly^bcr  wages,  Ac^ 
of  goods  eoual  to  those  of  tile  ftsuign- 
ef ,  is  as  tnorooghly  at  Tariaaee  vrilk 
Enf^sh  humanity,  aa  widi  Bto^BA 
vrisdom  and  sai^^.  Su^  tiangs  an 
new  in  this  eountiy,  they  are  snttaUi 
only  for  the  merimui  of  Turibey,  sad 
we  cannot  -apeak  of  them  wSth  eoas- 
mon  temper.  It  is  monstroiui  ni  Phr- 
Hament  to  pretend  to  compri  men  is 
andce  inveraoas  and  diaeoi4rieB  in  ds* 
spite  of  actual  impossibaitieB.  If  oar 
pariiamentary  Hooealohea 
diis  manner,  we  diaU  aoon 
making  laws  to  cnupd  our 
to  cure  conssmpdon  and  r 

Upon  die  whole,  then, 
petition  waa  die  only  one  to 
manufkcturing  improveuienta  and  dn* 
ooveries  ;  the  new  one,  Inrtend  of  d»> 
ing  this,  will  deprive  ns  akagethar  af 
the  best  part  of  several  namSsctnias. 
Under  the  <M  system,  our  mannlao* 
tures  improved  in  the  most  astonidi- 
ing  manner;  and  everything  ia  cxpe* 
rience  tends  to  diow,  that,  if  it  hui 
been  continued,  ^e  silk  manufiMtme 
in  this  country  would,  in  a  few  yean, 
have  been  carried  to  the  highest  paint 
of  perfection.  Under  the  new  ^stoa, 
this  manufacture  most  be  plui^ed  into 
ruin.  This  is  even  now  matter  ^ 
I^oof.  The  market  ia  fdH  of  fnem 
silks;  our  manufacturers  are  in  cm- 
tress ;  and  instead  cff  middng  in^covei. 
ments  and  discoveries,  they  are  pnepa- 
rii^  for  abandoning  me  business. 

We  must  now  inquire  what  we  are 
to  gain  from  tha  destruction  of  the  Silk 
Trade. 


199I.;]  ,Th$  am  Tfitd^. 

Tiwvt  AM  few  Uiii^  in  the  New 
political  Economy  Out  have  a  greater 
efiect  in  caiudng  us  to  detest  it,  than 
the  ferociooB  levity  with   which  it 

rls  with  the  fortunes  and  hread  of 
community.  Changes  are  mode 
in  the  laws  which  are  totally  uncalled 
finr  hy  public  necessity^  which  are  be- 
lieved i>j  very  many  to  be  founded  on 
^dse  pnncipfes^  and  which,  whether 
right  or  wrongs  are  sure  Co  plun^  a 
vast  portion  of  the  oommunit;^  mto 
distress;  vet  they  are  made  with  as 
much  rashness  and  carelessness  as 
jthougb  thev  were  sure  to  benefit  every 
one.    Haifa  million  of  people  com- 

flain  that  by  these  changes  they  will 
e  deprived  of  the  only  employment 
chat  they  are  acquainted  witn,  and  of 
bread  ;  and  they  are  only  laughed  at^ 
lUid  reproached  for  not  doing  what 
they  find  to  be  impossible.  *^  If  they 
cannot  retain  their  trade,  th^  must 
go  to  some  other."  Such  is  the  only 
notice  which  the  Economists  deiy  to 
take*of  their  impending  ruio.  We  wish 
heartily  that  these  Economists,  high 
and  h>w,  official  and  unofficial,  comid 
be  made  to  taste  for  a  single  month 
the  misery  which  a  man  feels  when  he 
IS  plunged  into  bankruptcv,  or  forced 
from  the  only  calling  that  ne  knows^ 
depdvedof  bread,aiMi  thrown  upon  the 
oflmh.  We  think  the  community  at 
lyrge  would  profit  mightily  by  it.  Vfhat 
theEnglishmanb  to  be  rendered  by  the 
new  political  bubbles,  we  know  not, 
but  changes  have  already  been  made  in 
him  whidi  render  him  in  feelings  half 
«  barbarian.  No  abstract  doctrinea^ 
no  hope  of  ^ture  benefit,  nothing  but 
impenous  necessity,  could  justify  the 
government  of  this  country  in  makinc 
experiments  with  the  fortunes  and 
Inread  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  and 
even  T«iHioim  of  the  people :  and  no- 
thkig  upon  earth  could  justifjr  the  lan- 
guage used  by  theEconomists  in  speak- 
mg  of  the  distress  likely  to  flow  from 
these  experiments. 

''  If  tne  silk-manufacturers  cannot 
stand  their  ground,  they  must  go  to 
some  other  trade.**  So  say  the  Econo- 
mists. Hie  effect  which  this  would 
have  upon  public  interests  is  not  to  be 
disregarded,  if  no  commiseration  be 
due  to  the  manufacturers.  We  will 
therefore  put  the  latter  wholly  out  of 
sidit,  and  look  at  the  question  as  it 
aJrects  the  community  at  large. 

British  aad  India  manufactured 
silks,  and  our  manufactures  generally. 


are  ^xAdj^  prohlhited  from  enterii^ 
France,  llie  Frenchman  can  take  no- 
thing fbr  his  silks  but  money.  He  win 
not  taiefit  other  trades  in  proportion 
9a  he  may  injure  the  silk  one ;  ne  will 
produce  nothing  but  unmixed  evlL 
He  will  render  English  capital  and 
labour  idle,  and  replace  them  with 
French  ca^tal  and  labour.  Something 
puy  be  said  in  favour  of  the  China 
money  trade;,  on  account  of  the  Eng- 
lish capital  and  labour  which  it  em- 
ploys, out  this  French  money  trade 
will  employ  only  those  of  France.  The 
Frenchman  wiu  be  a  producer,  and, 
to  a  very  great  extent,  the  carrier  too. 
He  will  oo  nothing  to  increase  gold 
on  one  hand^  in  proportion  as  he  may 
diminish  it  on  the  other ;  he  will  ^ve 
the  nation  nothing  for  enabling  it  to 
buy  more  money ;  he  will  cause  it  to 
have  less  money  for  the  purchase  of 
silks,  and  not  more,  and  it  will  mere- 
ly pay  that  to  him  whidi  it  would 
otherwise  pay  to  the  Englishman.  He 
will  cause  a  regular  unbalanced  drain 
of  g(dd,  which  will  frequently  give 
shocks  to  the  whole  interests  of  the 
country,  like  that  which  has  just  been 
experienced. 

If  the  Frenchman  could  oome  gra- 
dually into  the  market;  if  he  ceuld 
only  sell  a  few  thousand  pounds'  worth 
of  goods  in  the  first  year,  and  proceed 
bjr  little  and  little,  our  Silk  Trade 
might  go  off  in  a  consumption  without 
much  suffering.  But  he  comes  with 
the  ability  to  supply  the  market  im- 
mediately, when  the  Englishman  has 
it  overstocked  already.  The  market 
has  nearly  twice  as  many  goods  ready 
for  it  as  it  can  take  off^  am  of  course 
the  Endish  trade  must  go  at  once. 

MThi^  therefore  the  Frenchman  will 
throw  so  much  ca^atal  and  labour  idle 
in  the  Silk  Trade,  he  will  do  nothing 
whatever  to  enable  any  other  trade  to 
employ  a  sin£^  additional  pound  or 
workman.  Every  other  trade  must  for 
him  remain  just  as  it  is  in  respect  of 
increase.  Now,  we  have  in  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  many  millions  of  c^ 
pita],  and  at  least  a  million  of  labour- 
ers totally  unable  to  procure  employ- 
ment ;  the  number  of  the  latter,  if  not 
the  amount  of  the  former,  is  very  ra- 
pidly increasing.  What  trades  then 
are  the  silk-manufacturers  to  look  to 
for  cmpbyment  ?  None  can  be  named  ; 
these  manufacturers^  as  far  as  proba- 
bility goes,  must  remain  constantiy 
idle.  "nieEconomists  speak  as  thougn 
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diere  nerer  couM  be  a  fitpenbon^Uaioe 
of  capital  and  labour— as  thoii£^  tbese 
coula  at  any  time  pass  from  trade  to 
trade  without  injury — aa  though  the 
supply  of  any  article  could  always  be 
profitably  increased  to  any  extent  with- 
out reference  to  demand — as  though 
we  could  part  with  trade  after  tnde, 
and  stUl  never  have  a  redundant  po« 
pulation.  That  legislators  should  ut- 
ter such  trash  is  lamentable. 

The  Frenchman^  howerer,  instead 
of  benefitting,  will  do  great  injury  to 
various  odier  trades.  We  purchase 
the  raw  article  with  goods^  we  employ 
ships  in  fetching  it,  and  this  must  be 
lost  to  us  without  an  equivalent.  The 
immense  mass  of  traders,  manufiustn- 
rers,  labourers,  &c.  who  directly  or 
remotely  depend  on  the  Silk  Trade  in« 
dependently  of  the  regular  members 
of  it,  will  suffer  most  severely.  So 
much  labour  being  thrown  upon  the 
market  will  greatly  depress  wages  in 
many  quarters.  When  our  revenue 
depends  so  much  upon  consumption, 
a  (^edc  will  be  dven  to  the  ktter, 
which  will  seriously  afiect  the  former. 
Every  interest  in  the  country  will  be 
injured.  We  shall  thus  iiijure  and 
impoverish  ourselves  to  strengthen 
ana  enridi  the  most  formidable  ma« 
nufacturing  and  political  rival  that  we 
have. 

Now,  what  do  the  Economists  them- 
selves  ofier  the  nation  to  balance  all 
this?  We  have  already  said  quite 
enough  touching  improvements  and 
discoveries.  They  do  not  even  pretend 
to  give  us  cheaper  silks,  for,  so  far 
as  concerns  the  government,  prices 
are  not  to  be  reduced.  They  do  not 
pretend  to  give  us  better  silks  for 
wear,  for  in  respect  to  use,  many  peo- 
ple think  the  English  silks  superior 
to  the  French  ones.  The  only  Dene- 
fit  that  they  offer  is,  silks  of  finer  co- 
lour, and  more  fashionable.  Now  we 
would  concede  even  something  on  this 
point,  if  the  English  silks  were  not 
sufficiently  beautiful  to  decorate  the 
most  splendid  mansion,  and  adorn  the 
.most  lovely  person.  But  they  are.  The 
most  exalt^  rank  needs  none  more 
rich— the  mostbewitching  charms  need 
none  more  showy.  This  is  to  be  the 
only  benefit  to  oalance  the  gigantic 
eviis.  May  heaven  speedily  deliver  this 
land  from  such  Pohtical  Economy ! 

If,  contrary  to  this,  the  Frenchman 
could  supply  us  with  silks  at  half  the 


price  chuigBd  br  the  1tii(^lisimmi>  wt 
maintain,  that  nie  latter  ought  to  have 
the  market  on  the  score  of  pabHc  m- 
tereat  alone.  The  history  of  aD  oar 
other  manufkctures,  and  eyery  pviad^ 
pie  of  reasoning,  tend  to  prove,  tkit 
if  our  silk  manufiu;tare  had  enjoyed 
its  monopoly  a  few  years  longer,  it 
would  have  risen  to  an  equality  wi& 
that  of  any  other  country.  "We  soaert, 
that  when  these  unhappy  changes  were 
made,  the  nation  was  in  s  eanrntkn  to 
have  sacrificed  milUona  for  carryiiK 
its  silk  manufiurtnre  toperfectum,  and 
that  it  ought  to  have  done  this,  loolc- 
ing  only  at  ultimate  pecaniary  profit 

There  is  something  in  the  way  rf 
managing  these  things,  on  whidi  we 
must  say  a  word.  A  body  of  men  who 
have  been  their  whole  hres  in  a  par- 
ticular trade — ^who  have  atodied  it  pro- 
foundly— ^who  are  minutely  aeqnamt- 
ed  witn  all  its  bearings — wait  upon 
Mr  Husldsson  and  Mr  Robinaoo,  and 
thtfte  gentlemen  say,  *'  Yon  don't  know 
your  own  trade — you  are  strangers  to 
your  own  interests."    This  is  some- 
thing new  at  any  rate.   These  ezaltsd 
individuals  tell  the  silk  manufiicturers 
that  the  pouring  of  an  immense  mass 
of  foreign  silks  into  the  market,  when 
it  is  aheady  overstocked,  and  when 
the  number  of  buyers  will  be  dimi- 
nished and  not  increased,  will  greatly 
benefit  their  trade  and  interests  I  It  is 
actually  astonishing  that  in  strau^t- 
forward  old  England  such  quackery 
should  be  tolerated. 

Mr  Hale,  we  perceive,  and  some  of 
the  silk-weavers,  as  well  as  certain 
other  people,  are  calling  for  the  adbiis- 
sion  of  foreign  com  as  a  cure  for  the 
distress  of  the  silk  trade.  Now^  Mr 
Hale  must  know,  that  wages  are  much 
hi^er  here  than  in  other  countries, 
not  so  much  from  the  difierence  in 
the  price  of  food,  as  from  the  difier- 
ence in  the  manner  of  living  and  the 
Combinations.  If  com  and  animal 
food  were  at  the  same  price  here  as 
abroad,  wages  would  still  be  much  the 
highest  in  this  country,  unless  our  la- 
bourers should  be  deprived  of  many 
thhigs  which  they  now  look  upon  as 
necessaries.  The  admission  of  foreun 
com  would  not  lovrer  taxes;  itwoiud 
afiect  house-rent  in  towns  very  litde  ; 
the  present  prices  of  woollens  and  cot- 
tons could  not  be  reduced ;  it  would 
have  very  Kttle  influence  over  colonhl 
produce,  and,  of  course,  it  could  only 
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fin^eigA  oorm  nrasl  cone  from  oocm* 
tries  wfaicfa  oar  tilk  goodn^  ft«Bi  aototl 
fHEohibitioDy  or  the  underaelling  of  the 
EreoKk,  cumot  enter.  Thenwrketi^ 
^Ik  IB  ormtoclEed,  ahnost  twice  the 
miBriher  of  manufketoreri  are  in  it 
thmt  it  CMEi  en^loy,  and  does  Mr  Hale 
imagine,  that  to  reduce  the  incomes  of 
the  nobility^  the  eoontry  gentlemen, 
the  fiurmers^  husbandry  laboarers^  and 
worioDengeMraUy,  would  be  a  reme- 
dy— ^would  promote  the  oonsomption 
of  silks^  and  take  off  the  overstock  } 
Jjet  Mr  Hale  reflect  upon  these  mat* 
ters.  Let  him  remember  that  silks^ 
generally  speaking,  are  articles  of 
luxnry,  ana  that  national  poverty  is 
not  the  thing  to  promote  tbeir  con* 
,  sumption.  If  We  reduce  prices  here, 
we  cannot  proportionally  reduce  them 
abroad ;  to   reduce,    tnerefore,   the 

E rices  of  what  we  sellf  will  be  in  ret^ 
ty  to  advance  the  prices  of  what  we 
buy ;  we  shall  by  it  raise  considerably 
to  oursdves  the  prices  of  what  we  buy 
of  other  countries.  We  shall  sdl  as 
cheaply  as  possible,  and  buy  as  dearly 
as  possible.  A  ruinous  system,  even 
according  to  the  Economists.  Grant- 
inff  that  it  may  somewhat  increase  the 
sate  of  our  goods  abroad,  this  will  be 
a  wretched  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  consumption,  revenue,  &c  at  home. 
We  will  say  no  more  on  this  point  at 
present,  as  we  purpose,  on  an  early 
occasion,  to  devote  a  paper  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  A^cnltural  Ques- 
tion. 

At  present,  most  of  our  leading  ma- 
nufacturing interests  are  in  a  state  of 
embarrassment  The  silk  trade,  the 
cotton  trsde,  and  the  woollen  trade,  are 
more  or  less  distressed.  Someportions 
of  the  iron  trade  seem  to  be  rapidly 
approadiing  to  a  state  of  suffering  and 
certain  other  trades  must  inevitably 
follow.  That  this  is  to  be  ascribed,  in 
a  very  considerable  degree,  to  the 
changes  that  have  been  made  in  the 
laws,  cannot  be  doubted.  The  retail- 
ers dare  not  buy,  from  ihe  idea  that 
foreign  goods  will  be  the  rage;  the 
manufiusturers  dare  not  prepare  stocks, 
and  all  is  uncertainty  and  stagnation. 
Now,  what  was  the  condition  of  the 
country  when  these  changes  were 
made?  It  was  in  the  highest  d^^ 
flourishing,  and  not  a  single  alteration 
was  called  foe  If  these  dianges  were 
likely  to  be  ultimately  beneficiiJ,  some- 
thing might  be  saidfor  them;  but  what 
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IsthopnNpeel?  AnhmheiMemassor 
ftteign  manufiictures  is  to  be  poured 
into  our  over-stocked  -market,  ^hM 
not  a  sinffle  additional  outlet  is  to  be 
created  tor  our  own,  and  when  the 
ahOily  cf  the  natkn  to  consume  is  to 
he  very  glMtly  diminished.  Putting 
miracles  out  of  sight,  this  can  have  no 
other  eflfect  than  to  distress  and  ruin 
our  manufaoturen.  li  must  fiH  the 
forek;n  ones  with  skill  and  capital, 
enable  them  to  carnr  their  goods  to 
the  highest  point  of  perfection,  and 
deprive  our  own,  not  only  of  thdr 
home,  but  of  their  foreign  trade. 

If  any  class  of  our  prmlucers  be  un- 
dersold by  the  foreigner,  the  Econo- 
mists cry  that  it  is  injuring  the  com- 
mumty;  they  speak  of  it  as  though  it 
formed  no  pctft  of  the  community — as 
though  it  merely  existed  to  sell  to, 
and  not  to  buy  in  return  of,  the  rest 
of  the  population.  Now,  if  the  land- 
holders, farmers,  husbauchy  labourers, 
silk-manufacturers,  &c  &c.  were 
wholly  taken  away  from  the  commu- 
nity, we  think  the  community  would 
cut  but  a  Yery  poor  figure.  We  think 
those,  whom  they  might  leave,  would 
be  exceedingly  anxious  to  get  them 
back  again,  on  condition  of  paying 
them  their  present  prices. 

To  the  good  old  fashion  of  commer- 
cial treaties  we  can  have  no  objection. 
In  such  treaties,  the  efl^cts  to  be  pro- 
duced can  be  pretty  accurately  calcu- 
lated ;  a  loss  on  one  article  can  be 
counterpoised  by  a  gain  in  another. 
But  this  rash  measure  of  throwing 
open  every  trade  without  any  equiva- 
lent—of brining  a  mass  of  fbreign 
manufiictures  into  the  market  without 
securing  any  additional  foreign  de- 
naand  for  English  ones— of  employing 
foreign  ci^ital  and  labour  merely  to 
throw  out  of  employment  English 
capital  and  labour— can  only  produce 
puoliceviL 

If  there  be  any  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  who  has  not  been 
whollv  deprived  of  his  sound  and  ho- 
nest English  understanding  by  the  Eco- 
nomists—who  still  loves  his  coimtry 
—and  who  is  anxious  for  it  to  retain 
its  wealth,  prosperity,  happiness,  and 
greatness,  we  trust  that  ne  vnll  take 
up  these  matters  on  the  assembling  of 
Parliament.  We  confidently  hope 
that  the  new  systems  will  undergo  a 
very  different  examination  in  the  next 
session  to  that  which  they  imderwent 
in  the  last  one.    Instead  of  having  to 
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on  Um  nallmli  wt  avt  «|foiing  tbi  p«i j  thai  «b 

pBOfperitj,  we  Utr  Uwt  Parluimqnfi  iiiTMr.    Wo  nfrtf-mua^  cf  tke  lfi» 

^its  Bifledii^  will  have  to  reoeiTe  DiitaB^  and  wb  ever  ahtUievaetlHB; 

DetUiQos  prapog  for  the  nmonkid  b«ttliejoooap]roiilyth« ^-^ — 

diatreM.    However  nmch  to  be  do*  in  oof  levemice.    We 
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plflfed,  thie  will  itiU,  we  hep^  apih  u  cmr  eemtoy*    We 

rate  in  one  way  bencAeially*    li  aaay  believe  wliat  we  bave 

<]fteck  the  rage  finrdungeiaidiniioViF  edmdentkmslj    bdieve    thai 

tktty  and  avert  eome  of  the  calamities  diaa|p  have  been   made    oi 

that  axe  haafiBg  over  ne.  pdnoipke.  and  that  they  are 

We  will  Gondnde  with  a   word  with  pnbue  calOBitii 

tenching  owielvee*   Penonal  intereei  cannet  be  likat— we 

in  theie  matten  we  have  none ;  and  we  mnst  oenenre. 
we  have  no  party  interest  in  theni^fo 
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Though  tied  by  tightest  lendefest  links  man  knows^ 
By  me  unknown,  but  not  unhonour'd — ^goes 
Thy  lovely  spirit  o'er  the  lawns  of  light. 
Where  haven's  bright  habitants  drink  deep  delight 
Through  eadi  i^flned  ■sn8e.-*-Yet9  sainted  eoe. 
Fair  angel  ai  air's  freedom,  all  unknown 
In  this  frail  frame  of  flesh  as  once  thou  wert. 
May  we  not  hold  the  converse  of  the  heart  ? 
May  not  our  unembodied  ipirits  meet 
In  the  mind's  metody  commingling  sweet? 
Come,  Spirit,  on  my  tranced  bosom  steal. 
Stamping  there  feelings,  such  as  Thou  coulcf  st  feel. 
Come,  Spirit^  on  my  slumbers,  in  thy  bright 
And  besttteoos  fotm,  and  with  thy  smile  of  li^^i— 
Such  as  thou  worest  here,  but  more  refined 
From  what  of  earth  (if  any)  round  them  twined. 
Be  thou  my  messenger  in  this  mortal  state. 
To  cheer  deluding,  and  chastise  elate ; 
To  guide  to  good,  and  from  the  irrong  to  warn. 
And  fit  me  for  thy  side  among  the  fields  of  mom. 

C.  M. 


No.  xxni. 

X?H  A'EM  SYMnOZia  KTAIKON  nEnKIXXOMENAHN 
HAEA  KariAAONTA  KAeHMEMOM  OINOnOTAZBIM« 

PHOC.  ap.  AHi 

ZTkU  ft  a  dktieh  by  wise  M  Phoeytidti, 

An  aneieni  who  wrote  crabbed  Greek  4m  no  tilty  iajfi  / 

Meaning,  **  'Tis  sight  fok  oodi^  winbbibbino  pboplb^ 

**  Not  to  i.bt  thb  juo  pace  bodwd  thb  boa&d  likb  a  cbipplv; 

**  But  OAILT  to  €HAT  WHILB  DtBCUSSIlfO  thbib  tipplb." 
An  exeeUeni  rtUe  of  the  hearty  M  cock  Vtr— 
And  a  very  Jit  motta  io  put  to  our  Noetes.'2 

C.  N.  afk  Ambr. 

NomTR>  SUBFHBB])^  TlCKLBB« 

koath* 
Thmnk  hotvea  to  wintcc !  Would  ihU  tl  kitea  tU  jrcur  long !  Spiii^  ii 
pret^  well  in  its  way,  with  imdding  bntndiet  and  candhng  birds,  «nd  wimp* 
ting  burmes,  and  fleeey  skieg.  and  dew-like  showera  softening  and  brkhteolng 
the  bosom  of  M  mother  earth.  Summer  ianot  much  amiss»  with  umbragBana 
^oods^  glittarii^  atmosphere,  and  awak^aing  thundernstotms*  Kor  let  ma  Ubcl 
Autumn  in  her  gofgatma  boin^,  and  her  beautiM  deeaya.  But  Wintec^  dest 
cold-handed,  warm-hearted  Wintca,  welcome  thou  to  my  fur<*«lad  faoasM  I 
Thine  are  the  sharp,  short,  bracing,  inviaorating  days,  that  screw  up  muscle, 
fibre,  and  ner?e,  lil^  the  stnn^i  oTan  oM  Crcm(Aia  diaComiiB|^£](odlent  mu« 
sio-^khine  the  lonj;  snow-silent  or  hail-4niltling  nights,  with  earthly  firesidea 
and  heaTonly  kmunarks»  lor  home  oomfota,  or  tratidliBg  tanaginkiop^  for 
undisturbed  imwiaomnenl,  or  unbounded  fireedsnij  far  the  aflbotioiia  of  tlM 
heart  and  the  fl^to  of  the  soul  i  Thin*t«>-— 

SREPKBRD. 

Thine  too,  skaitin',  and  curlin',  and  gvawin*,  and  a'  sorts  o'  deerilry  amang 
lada  and  lasaea  at  rockin'a  and  kinia.  &ef  and  greens  t  Beef  and  greflaalO, 
Mr  North,  beef  and  greens  I 

KOBXH. 

Yes,  JameSj  I  f^ympathiae  with  your  enthusiasm.  Now,  and  now  only,  do 
earroka  and  turnips  desenre  the  name.  The  aeason  this  of  rumpa  and  rounds^ 
Now  the  whole  nati<m  sets  in  for  sedoua  eatiqg  acriom  and  substantial  ea(» 
in£^  Jamea,  half  leisure,  half  Ubattv--4he  tabk  loaded  with  a  lease  ef  li^  and 
eaejb  dish  a  year.    In  the  presence  of  that  Usggis,  I  feel^myedf  Snunovtak 

SHBPHKBDw 

Butcher  meat,  though,  and  coals,  are  likely,  kl  me  tell  you,  to  actt  at  a 
periec'  ransom  fkae  Martuimaa  to  Michaeknas. 

KOftTH. 

Paltry  thought.  Let  beeves  and  mutlana  look  up,  ewA  to  the  alaffs^  and  tal 
be  precious  as  at  the  Pole.  Another  slice  of  the  stot,  Jamea,  another  slice  of 
the  stot— and,  Mr  Ambrose,  smash  that  half-ton  lump  of  blaek  diamOBd  t91  the 
chimney  roar  and  radiate  like^Mount  VesuTius. — ^Why  so  glum.  Tickler  ?— 
why  so  glum  ? 

tickub. 

This  outrageous  merriment  grates  my  spirits.  I  am  not  in  the  mood.  'Twill 
he  a  aevere  wmter,  and  I  think  of  the  poor. 

Monxs. 

Why  the  devil  think  of  the  poor  at  this  time  of  day  ?  Are  not  wagea  good, 
and  work  plenty,  and  is  not  charity  a  British  virtue  ? 

SHBPBBBn 

I  never  heard  sic  evea-doun  oraaBpae^  Mr  Tickler^  in  a'  my  bom  daya^    I 
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met  a  pair  woman  ganging  alang  the  brigg,  wi'  a  deeiift  dinen  o'  batrm,  iOa 
ane  wr  a  daud  o'  breedin  the  tae  han'  and  a  whang  o'  cheeae  i'  die  titfaer,  wlO^ 
their  cheeks  were  a'  blawn  out  like  mc  mm  fioreasea^  wi'  something  becfea- 
than  wan,'  and  the  mither  heraell,  a  weel-nar*d  hiziiey  tearm'  awa  at  the 
fleshy  shank  o'  a  marrow-bane,  road  wi'  hunger,  bat  no  wi'  atarratiflo,  §m 
these  are  twa  different  things,  Mr  Ticklar.  I  can  a»are  you  that  puir  fob, 
mair  especially  gin  they  be  b^mrs,  are  hungry  fsor  or  five  times  a-daj  ;  bat 
'Starvation  is  seen  at  night  sitSng  by  an  empty  aumry  and  a  canld  bmth- 
stane.    There's  little  or  nae  startadon  the  now,  in  Sootlan' ! 

KOETH. 

The  people  are,  on  the  wh(^,  wall  off.— Take  some  pickles,  Tknodij,  to 
yoar  steak.    Dickson's  mostaid  is  superb. 

SBavHaan. 

I  oanna  say  that  I  a'thegither  just  properly  understan'  the  ^stem  o'  the  pwaw 
laws ;  but  I  ken  this,  that  pair  folks  there  will  be  till  the  end  o'  Btaekwoo^s 
Magazine,  and,  that  granted,  maun  there  no  be  some  kind  o'  proriaioo  lor  tfaen, 
thou£^  it  may  be  kittle  to  calculate  the  preoeese  amount  ? 

NORTH. 

Are  the  English  people  a  dependent,  ignorant,  groTeDing,  mean^  debased, 
and  brutal  people  ? 

SHEPHBED. 

Not  thej,  indeed—they're  a  powerfu'  pooulation,  second  only  to  the  Soot^. 
The  Ei^hsh  pair-laws  had  better  be  cot  oown  some  twa-three  millions,  bot 
no  abolidied.  Thae  Political  Eoonomv  cieatm'es  are  a  cmel  aet— -greedier 
theirsells  than  gaberlunzies^— yet  grudgmg  a  handfii'  o'  meal  to  an  anld  wile's 
w^let.  Charity  is  in  the  heart,  not  in  the  head,  and  the  open  hann  aboold 
be  stretched  out  o'  the  sadden,  unasked  and  f^,  not  hdd  back  wi'  dwtciied 
fingers  like  a  meeser,  while  the  Wiseacre  shakes  his  head  in  caukbife  **^in^^ 
tion,  and  ties  a  knot  on  the  purse  o'  him  on  prindple. 

MOATH. 

Wlill  said,  James,  although  perhaps  your  tenets  are  scaredy  tenable* 

SHEPHKKB. 

Scarcely  tenable?  Whall  take  them  firae  me  either  bv  force  <»  reason ? 
Oh !  we're  fa'en  into  argument,  and  that^s  what  I  canna  ttude  at  meals^  Mr 
Tickler,  there's  nae  occasion,  man,  to  look  sae  down-m-th&^naatii— ererybedy 
kens  ye're  a  man  o'  genius,  without  your  pretending  to  be  melanchidy. 

TICKLBR. 

I  have  no  apfietite,  Jamea. 

SHBPHKRn. 

Nae  appeteet !  how  suld  ye  hae  an  appeteet  ?  a  bowl  o'  MoUygo-tawny 
Mmp,  wi  bread  in  proportion — ^twa  codlins,  fwi'  maist  part  o'  a  labsler  in  that 
■ass,^  the  first  gash  o'  the  jiget— fiiakeft--tnen  I'm  maist  sure,  paflets,  and 
Anally  gose— no  to  count  jeeUies  and  coosturd,  and  bluemange,  and  many 
million  mitesin  that  Campsie  Stilton — better  than  ony  English — a  poto*  Draught 
— ^twa  lang  shankers  o**aie— noos  and  thans  a  sip  o'  the  auld  port,  and  just 
afore  grace  a  caulker  o'  Glenlivet^  that  made  vour  een  glow^  and  water  in 
▼our  head  as  if  yoa  had  been  kpkin'  at  Mrs  SiddoAs  in  ^  sleep-walking  scene 
m  Shakspeare's  tragedy  of  Macbetii-^n  ye  had  an  ai^>eieet  after  a'  dmt 
destruction  o'  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  your  maw  would  be  like  that  o' 
Death  himseU,  and  your  stamach  insaniable  as  the  grave* 

TiCKLBR. 

Mr  Ambrose,  no  laughter,  if  you  pklMe,  sir. 

KORTH*- 

Come,  come.  Tickler— had  Hogg  and  Heraditus  been  contemporarka,  it 
would  have  saved  the  shedding  of  a  world  of  tears. 

'  SHBPHRRn. 

Just  laugh  your  fill,  Mr  Ambrose.  A  smile  is  aye  becoming  that  honest 
&ce  o'  yours.    But  I'll  no  be  sae  wut^  again,  gin  I  can  help  it. 

{Exit  Mr  Ambrose  taith  the  tpergne.) 

^  TICKLER. 

Mr  Ambrose  understands  me.  It  does  my  heart  good  to  know  when  his  arm 
is  carefully  extended  over  my  shdulder,  to  put  do  wn  or  to  remove.  None  of  lliat 
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huiry-and-no-apeed  waiter-like  hastiness  about  our  Ambrose !  With  an  ever-ob- 
servant eye  he  watches  the  goings-^  of  the  boards  like  an  astronomer  watching 
the  planetary  system.  He  knows  when  a  plate  is  emptied  to  be  filled  no  more, 
and  lo !  it  is  withdrawn  as  by  an  inTistble  hand.  Daring  some  '^  syncope  and 
Bolemn  pause"  you  may  lav  down  your  knife  and  fork  and  wipe  your  brow,  nor 
dread  the  evanishing  of  a  naif-devoured  howtowdy ;  the  moment  your  eye  has 
decided  on  a  dish,  there  he  stands  plate  in  hand  in  a  twinkling  beside  tongue 
or  turkey !  No  playing  at  cross-purposes — the  sheep's  head  of  MuHion  usurp- 
ing the  place  of  the  kidneys  of  ODonert^,  The  most  perfect  confidence  reigns 
round  ihe  board.  The  possibility  of  mistake  is  felt  to  be  beyond  the  fear  of 
the  hungriest  imagination ;  and  sooner  shall  one  of  Jupiter's  satellites  foradce 
his  orbit,  jostling  the  stars,  and  wheeling  awav  into  some  remoter  system,  than 
our  Ambrose  run  against  any  of  the  subordinates,  or  leave  the  room  while 
North  is  in  his  chair. 

KORTH. 

Hear  the  Glenlivet !— hear  the  Glenlivet ! 

SHEPHERD. 

No,  Mr  North,  nane  o'  vour  envious  attributions  o'  ae  spirit  for  anither.  It's 
the  sowl  within  him  that  breaks  out,  like  lightning  in  the  ooUied  night,  or  in 
the  dwawm-Uke  silence  o'  a  glen  the  sudden  soun'  o'  a  trumpet. 

TICKLER. 

Give  me  your  hand,  James.  • 

SHEPHERD. 

There  noo— there  noo.  It's  aye  me  that's  said  to  be  sae  fond  o'  flattery ;  and 
yet  only  see  how  by  a  single  word  o'  my  mouth  I  can  add  sax  inches  to  your 
stature,  Mr  Tickler,  and  make  ye  gim  like  the  spirit  that  saluted  De  Gama 
at  the  Cape  o'  Storms. 

NORTH. 

Hear  the  Glenlivet !— hear  the  Glenlivet ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Hush,  ye  haveril.  Give  us  a  speech  voursell,  Mr  North,  and  then  see 
who'll  cry,  ••  Hear  the  Glenlivet !— hear  tne  Glenlivet !"  then.  But  baud  your 
tongues,  naith  o'  you— dinna  stur  a  foot  And  as  for  you,  Mr  Tickler,  bowk 
the  tow  out  o'  your  lug,  and  hear  till  a  sang. 

THE  BRAKEK8  Wl'  ME. 

Air — Driving  the  Steers. 


I'll  sing  of  yon  glen  o'  red  heather.  An*  a  dear  thing  that  ca's  it  her 
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hame,  Wba's  a'  made  o'  love-life  to  -  ge  -  ther,  Frae  the  tie  o'  the 
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shoe   to  the  kembe.     Love  beckons  in   ev*  -  ry  sweet  mo-tion.  Com- 
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j'j'ij'j'iruf^ 
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manding  due  hom^;e  to  gi'e ;  But  the  shrine  of  my  dearest  devotion  Is  the 


^^±tt^^ 


bend  o*  her  bonny  e'e  bree. 
Vol.  XVIII. 
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2. 
1  fleeched  and  I  prayed  the  dear  lawie 

To  gang  to  the  brakens  wi'  me. 
But  though  neither  lordly  nor  saucj. 

Her  answer  was,  *'  Laith  will  I  be. 
Ah,  is  it  nae  cruel  to  press  me 

To  that  which  wad  breed  my  heart  wae. 
An'  try  to  entice  a  poor  lassie 

The  gate  she's  o'er  ready  to  gae. 

3. 

"  I  neither  hae  father  nor  mither. 

Good  counsel  or  caution  to  gie. 
And  prudence  has  whisper'd  me  never 

To  gang  to  the  brakens  wi'  thee. 
I  neither  hae  tocher  nor  mailing, 

I  hae  but  ae  boast — I  am  free ; 
But  a*  wad  be  tint  without  failing 

Aroang  the  green  brakens  wi'  thee/' 

4. 

;*  Dear  lassie,  how  can  ye  upbraid  me. 

And  try  your  ain  love  to  beguile. 
For  ye  are  the  richest  young  lady. 

That  ever  gaed  o'er  the  kirk-stile. 
Your  smile  that  is  blither  than  ony. 

The  bend  o'  your  sunny  e'e-bree. 
And  the  love-blinks  aneath  it  sae  bonny. 

Are  ^ye  bunder  thousand  to  me/' 

5. 
There's  joy  in  the  blithe  blooming  feature. 

When  love  lurks  in  every  young  line ; 
There's  joy  in  the  beauties  of  nature. 

There  8  joy  in  the  dance  and  the  wine  ; 
But  there's  a  delight  will  ne'er  perish 

'Mong  pleasures  so  fleeting  and  vain. 
And  that  is  to  love  and  to  cherish 

The  fond  little  heart  that's  our  ain. 

TICKLER.     (Pasging  his  hand  across  his  Cffes,^ 
*'  I'm  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet  music." 

NORTH. 

Your  voice,  James,  absolutely  gets  mellower  through  years.  Next  York 
Festival  you  must  sjpg  a  solo—"  Angels  ever  bright  and  fair,"  or  *•  Farewell, 
ye  limpid  streams  and  floods." 

SHEPHERD. 

I  was  at  the  last  York  Festival,  and  one  day  I  was  in  the  chorus,  next 
to  Grundy  of  Kirk-by-Lonsdale.  I\ent  my  mouth  was  wide  open,  but  I  never 
heard  my  ain  voice  in  the  magnificent  roar. 

NORTH. 

Describe— James— describe. 

SHEPHERD. 

As  wed  describe  a  glorious  dream  of  the  seventh  Heaven.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  o'  the  most  beautifiil  angels  sat  mute  and  still  in  the  Cathedral. 
Weel  may  I  call  them  angels,  although  a'  the  time  I  knew  tliem  to  be  firiii 
evanescent  creatures  o'  this  ever-changing  earth.  A  sorto'  paleness  was  on  their 
faces,  ay,  even  on  the  faces  where  the  blush-roses  o'  innocence  were  blooming 
like  the  flowers  o'  Paradise-— for  a  shadow  came  ower  them  frae  the  awe  ? 
their  religious  hearts  that  beat  not,  but  were  chained  as  in  the  presence  of  their 
Great  Maker.  All  cyne  were  fixed  in  a  solemn,  raised  gaze,  something  mourn- 
ful-like  I  thocht,  but  it  was  only  in  a  happiness  great  and  deep  as  the  cahn  sea. 
I  saw — I  did  not  see  the  old  massy  pillars — ^now  I  teemed  to  behold  the  roof 
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o'  the  Cathedral,  and  now  tlie  ukj  o'  heayen,  and  a  lieht— I  bad  maist  said  a 
Tnurmuring  licht,  for  there  surely  was  a  faint  spirit-like  soun'  in  the  streams  o' 
splendour  that  came  through  the  high  Gothic  window,  left  shadows  here  and 
tnere  throughout  the  temple,  till  a'  at  ance  the  organ  sounded,  and  I  could  have 
fallen  down  on  my  knees. 

KORTH. 

Thank  you  kindly,  James, 

SHEPHERD. 

I  understand  the  hint,  sir.    Catch  me  harpin'  ower  lang  on  ae  string.    Yet 
music's  a  subject  I  could  get  ga'en  tiresome  upon. 

TICKLER. 

So  is  painting  and  poetry. 

SHEPHERD. 

Paintin' !  na — that's  the  warst  ava.  Gang  into  an  exhibition,  and  only  look 
at  a  crowd  o'  Cockneys,  some  wi'  specs,  and  some  wi'  quizzing-glasses,  and 
fiices  without  ae  grain  o'  meaning  in  them  o'ony  kind  whatsomever,  a' glower- 
ing perhaps  at  a  picture  o'  ane  o'  Natiure's  maist  fearfu'  or  magnificent  warks  I 
Mowdiewarts !  they  micht  as  weel  look  at  the  new-harled  gable-end  o'  a  barn. 
Is't  a  pict ve  o'  a  deep  dungeon-den  o'  ruefu'  rocks,  and  the  waterfa'  its  ragin' 
prisoner,  because  nae  wizard  will  with  his  key  open  but  a  wicket  in  the  an- 
cient gates  of  that  lonesome  penitentiary  ?  Is't  a  picture  o'  a  lans  lang  endless 
glen,  wi'  miles  on  miles  o'  dreary  mosses,  and  hags,  and  lochs— thae  wee  black 
fearsome  lochs  that  afttimes  gurgle  in  their  sullen  sleep,  as  if  they  wanted  to 
grup  and  drown  ye  as  you  gang  by  them,  some  lanely  hour,  takin'  care  to  keep 
at  ^e  distance  along  the  benty  knowes — mountain  above  mountain  fkr  and 
near,  some  o'  them  illuminated  wi'  a'  thehr  woods  till  the  verra  pine-trees  seem 
made  o'  heayen's  sunshine,  and  ithers,  wi'  a  weight  o'  shadows  that  drown  the 
sight  o'  a'  their  precipices,  and  gar  the  micbty  mass  o'  earth  gloom  like  thun- 
der-clouds, wi'  nae  leevin  thing  in  the  solitude  but  your  plaided  self,  and  the 
eagle  like  It  mote  in  the  firmament — Siccan  a  scene  as  Tamson  o'  Duddingston 
w»i  trummel  as  he  daured  to  paint  it — What,  I  adc,  could  a  Prince's  Street 
maister  or  missy  ken  o'  sic  a  wark  mair  than  a  red-deer  wad  ken  o'  the  inside 
o'  George's  Street  Assembly  Rooms,  gin  he  were  to  be  at  Gow*s  ball  ? 

TICKLER.  • 

Or  in  the  yegetable  market.  N^rth^  baye  you  seen  that  worthy  original 
Martin  since  he  came  to  town  ? 

NORTH. 

I  haye-— and  I  haye  seen  his  collection  too  at  No.  44,  North  Honoyer  Street ; 
rare,  choice,  splendid.  What  a  Paul  Potter !  What  a  John  Both !  What  a 
Rembrandt !  What  a  Corregio !  It  is  a  proud  thing  to  know  that  such  pictures 
find  purchasers  in  Scotland ;  for  we  are  not  rich. 

TICKLER. 

Neither  are  we  poor.  We  say  that  Edinburgh  is  a  city  of  palaces.  This  is 
a  somewhat  exaggerated  spirit  of  vain  talk ;  but  certainly  it  contains  no  small 
number  of  large  commodious  houses,  in  which  five,  ten,  twenty  thousand  a- 
year  may  be  spent  with  consistency  and  decorum ;  and  of  the  fbraiture  of 
each  shall  no  part  be  pictures  ?  Bare  walls  in  the  houses  of  wealthy  men  be- 
tray a  poorness  of  spirit    LiCt  them  go  to  my  friend  Martin. 

TICKLER. 

The  Burgo-Master — Rembrandt's  of  course — I  remember  to  have  seen  years 
ago.  Itisfrom  the  collection  of  Vandergueht.  What  a  solemn  and  stem  expression 
over  forehead  and  eyes  1  You  do  not  say  the  jnctnre  speaks ;  for  the  old  Bui^;o- 
Master  is  plainly  a  man  of  few  words — but  it  thinks,  and  you  see  embodied 
there  a  world  of  intellect  What  did  these  fellows  do  with  all  that  powerful 
mind  ?  One  and  all  of  them  ought  to  have  l^  behind  them — systems. 

NORTH. 

They  were  better  employed — ^fathers,  heads  of  houses,  civic  rulers.  But  I 
see  yet  before  me  that  Virgin  and  Child — a  study,  I  believe,  for  Corregio's  ia- 
moas  picture  in  the  Louvre,  *'  the  Marriage  of  St  Catharhie."  What  meek 
maternal  love  mingled  with  a  reverential  awe  of  her  own  divine  babe !  How 
beaQtif\Edly  has  Marjr  braided,  scarcely  braided,  folded  up  aa  wi^  a  single 
touch,  ere  yet  her  child  had  awoke,  that  soft  siltoi  shining  hair— tresses  rich 
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in  yaatWil  buuuianoey  yet  tuned  down  to  s  matroii  ciaiplici^j  ia  fweet  w^ 
9(vdanoe  with  that  devout  forehead  and  bUsa-bieathing  eyes ! 

TICKLER. 

Such  pictures  scarcely  bear  to  be  qpoken  of  at  aU.  Let  them  bang  in  ihm 
silent  holiness  upon  the  wall  of  our  most  secret  room,  to  be  gaxed  on  at  twca 
wh^  we  feel  the  emptiness  and  vanity  of  all  things  in  this  life,  and  when  o«r 
imagination,  coming  to  the  relief  of  our  hearta,  willingly  wafu  na  to  l^ 
heaven  which  inspired  such  creations  id  genius.  Those  great  paintera,  Kortbk 
were  great  divines. 

NORTH. 

A  mere  landscape  of  this  earth  is  better  fitted  for  ordinary  hours.  In  Umi 
Paul  Potter,  did  you  ever  breathe  anything  like  the  transparency  of  the  «a- 
rooephere — ever  feel  such  warmth  of  meridian  sunshine !  Two  quiet  hmaan 
figures,  I  think,  and  a  couple  of  cows,  that's  all ;  and  yet  that  little  bit  of  cs»- 
vass  is  a  picture-— a  poem  of  the  pastoral  life. 

TICKLER. 

Hare's  Martin's  health — a  bumper. 

auRFHEan. 
Pray,  what  is  this  New  Military  Academy  ?  Is  it  a  gude  initj|utian,  lir 
North? 

NOaTH. 

I  think  it  is.  It  will  not  only  give  youns  soldiers  some  uaefiil  knowMp, 
but  put  spirit  and  spunk  into  mm  before  tney  enter  upon  aervioe. 

TICKLBR. 

Most  happy  waa  I  to  see  Signer  Francalanza  appointed  fendng-maaler  to  tkr 
Institution.  He  is  a  perfect  teacher.* 

NORTH. 

And  a  man  of  probity. 

TICKLSR. 

And  of  accomplishments.  Could  I  touch  the  guitar  like  the  Signor^  I  ^ 
aet  out  for  Venice  to-morrow,  and  serenade  myself  into  the  love  of  the  i 
dunes  in  Italy. 

SHEPHKRIK 

Fie  shane,  Mr  Tickler  !  fie  shame,  and  you  a  married  man  ! 

TICKLi;^ 

I  had  forgot  it,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  no  true.  Nae  man  ever  forgot  he  was  married.  As  for  the  gittKie, 
I  wadna  niflfar  the  fiddle  for  that  trifiin'  bit  chirpin'  tam-thoom  o'  an  iaatm- 
ment.  Yet  I  allow  chat  Mr  Frank  Alonzo  fingers't  wi'  mickle  taste  and  spirit; 
and  his  singing  o'  outlandish  airs  makea  ane  maist  think  that  he  vilmitalA 
French  and  Italian  himsell. 

NORTH. 

What  think  you,  James,  of  the  projected  Fish  Company  ? 

SUSPHERD. 

Just  everything'  that's  gude.  I  never  look  at  the  sea  without  lamftentiiK 
the  backward  state  of  its  agriculture.  Were  every  eatable  land  ajiimal  exti^^ 
the  human  race  could  dine  and  soup  out  o'  the  ocean  till  a'  eternity. 

TICKLER. 

No  fish-sauce  equal  to  the  following :  Ketchup^mustard— cayenae-pemr 
— 4Nitter  amalgamated  on  your  plate  prftprio  manu,  each  man  aoccnrdiiig  to  "k 
own  proportions.  Yethdra  ketchup^— made  by  the  gipsies.  MushtooBM  ftr 
ever— 4amn  walnuts. 

NORTH. 

I  care  liltk  about  what  I  eat  or  drink. 

SHEPHERD. 

Lord  have  mercy  on  ua— what  a  iee  I  There  does  not,  at  thia  blfased  mo- 
BSBBt,  breathe  on  the  earth's  sur£soe  ae  human  being  that  does  na  prefer  eat- 
ing and  drinking  to  all  ither  pleasures  o'  body  or  sowL  This  is  the  mfe: 
Never  think  about  ^ther  the  ane  or  the  ither,  but  when  you  are  at  the  board. 
Then,  eat  and  drink  wi'  a  your  powers— moral,  intdUectnal,  and  physical. 
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Say  little,  but  look  Ireendly—tak  care  chiefly  o'  younell^  but  no,  if  yon  can 
licJp  it,  to  the  utter  oblivion  o'  a'  ithers.  This  may  soun'  queer,  but  it'a  guda 
manners,  and  worth  a'  Chesterfield.  Them  at  the  twa  ends  o'  the  table  maun 
Vast  reverse  that  rule— till  ilka  body  has  been  twice  served— «nd  then  aff  at  a 
liaun-gallop. 

NOaTII. 

^Vbat  think  ye  of  luncheons  ? 

SHfiPUERP. 

That  they  are  the  disturbers  o'  a'  ea];^iily  happiness.  I  dawma  trust  mysdl 
"wi*  a  luncheon.  In  my  hauns  it  becomes  an  untimeous  denner — fi)r  after 
a  hantle  o'  cauld  meat,  muirfowl-pies,  or  even  butter  and  bread,  what  roMon- 
able  cretur  can  be  ready  afore  gloamin'  for  a  het  denner  ?  So,  whene'er  I'm 
betrayed  into  a  luncheon,  I  mak  it  a  luncheon  wi'  a  vengeance;  and  then 
order  in  the  kettle,  and  finish  aff  wi'  a  jug  or  twa,  just  the  same  aa  gin  it  had 
been  a  r^;ular  deni^  wi'  a  table-doth.    Bewaur  tlie  tray. 

NOaTH. 

A  few  anchovies,  such  as  I  used  to  enjoy  with  my  dear  Davy  at  tha  oonier, 
act  aa  a  whet,  I  confess,  and  nothing  more. 

^UfiPHimD. 

I  never  can  eat  a  few  o'  onything,  even  ingana.  Ance  I  begin,  I  maun  pi^ 
ceed ;  and  I  devoor  them — ilka  ane  being  the  last — ^tiU  my  e'en  are  sae  watery 
that  I  think  it  is  raining.  Break  not  in  upon  the  integrity  o'  tima  atween 
breakfast  and  the  blessed  hour  o'  denner. 

KOETU. 

The  mid-dav  hour  is  always,  to  my  imagination,  the  moat  delightful  hour  of 
the  whole  Alphabet. 

SHapHsan. 
I  understaun.  During  that  hour — and  there  is  nae  occasion  to  allow  difiSar- 
enoe  for  clocks,  for  in  nature  everv  oYj^ect  is  a  dial— how  many  thousand 
(groups  are  collected  a'  ower  Scotlana>  and  a'  ower  the  face  o'  the  earth — in  in 
*  every  dime  wondrously  the  same  are  the  grepit  leading  laws  o'  man'a  neeesai- 
tiea— under  bits  o'  bonuy  buddin'  or  leaf-fu'  nedgeraws,  some  bit  firagrant  and 
flutterin'  birk-tree,  aneath  some  owerhangin'  rock  in  the  desert,  or  by  some 
diamond  well  in  its  mossv  cave — breakin'  their  bread  vri'  thanksgiving  uid  eat-, 
en't  with  the  dear  blood  o'  health  meandering  in  the  heaven-blue  vems  o'  the 
sweet  lasses,  while  the  cool  airs  are  playing  aman^  their  haflins-eoVered  bo- 
aoms — ^wi'  many  a  jeist  and  sang  atween,  and  aibbns  kisses  too,  at  ance  dsw 
and  sunshine  to  the  peasant's  or  shepherd's  soul — then  up  again  wi'  lauchter 
to  their  wark  amang  the  tedded  grass,  or  the  corn  rigs  sae  bonny,  scenes  that 
Robbie  Bums  lo'ed  sae  wed  and  sang  sae  gloriously — and  the  whilk,  nssd  I 
fear  to  say't,  your  ain  Ettrick  Shepherd,  my  dear  fellows,  has  sung  on  his 
auld  border  harp,  a  sang  or  twa  that  may  be  remembered  when  the  bard  that 
wauk'd  them  is  i'  the  mools,  and  *'  at  nis  feet  the  green-graas  turf,  and  at 
bia  head  a  stane." 

TlCKLEa. 

Come,  come,  James,  none  of  your  pathos — none  of  your  patliaa>  my  diir 
Jamea.  {Looking  red  about  the  eyes,) 

NORTH. 

We  were  talking  of  codlins. 

suBPHian. 

True,  Mr  North,  but  folk  canna  be  aye  talkin  o'  oodlins,  ony  mair  than  mft 
eatin'  them ;  and  the  great  charm  o'  conversation  is  being  aff  on  ony  wiikl  that 
blawB.  Plttsant  conversation  between  frienda  ia  just  luce  widkiag  thnmg^  a 
inountainous  kintra— «t  ever^  glen-mouth  the  wun  blaws  frae  a  difierent  aivt 
—the  bit  baimies  come  tripping  alang  in  opposite  directions — ^noo  a  harebell 
scents  the  air — ^noo  sweit-bnar — noo  heather  bank — here  ia  a  gmcaonie  qaag« 
mire,  there  a  pht  o'  sheep-nibbled  graas  amooth  as  silk,  andsreen  as  emeraUa 
— 4iare  a  atony  rqpon  of  cinders  snd  lava— -diere  gpoim  o*  Ae  kidy-fsm  em- 
bowering the  sleepmg  roe— here  the  hillside  in  its  own  various  dyes  reaple»- 
dent  as  the  rainbow,  and  there  woods  that  the  Druids  would  have  worshipped 
—hark,  sound  sounding  in  the  a  wfu'  aweetness  o'  evening  wi'  lbs  cnahat'a  aang, 
and  the  deadened  roar  o'  some  great  waterfa'  far  aff  in  the  very  centre  o*'  we 
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uncrodden  forett  A'  the  wirict  o'  ootward  oatnr  are  ijmbolicml  o'  oar  am  ^- 
nortal  tools.    Mr  Tiekler,  is't  not  just  even  ne  ? 

TICKLEK. 

Sheridan-^ Shericbm— what  was  Sheridan's  talk  to  our  own  SbcpheiJi, 
North? 

NORTH. 

A  few  qoirks  and  cranks  stodied  at  a  looking-glass— pons  pchifiilhr  eU»- 
rated  with  pen  and  ink  for  extemporaneoos  reply — boo  mots  genermted  in  m^ 
iise  prrpffijtf^witticisnis  jotted  down  4n  short-hand  to  be  extended  when  he 
had  put  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion — the  drudgeries  of  memory  to  be  primei 
off  for  the  ebullitions  of  imagination— the  coinage  of  the  coanter  paned  liar 
currency  hot  from  the  mint  of  fancy— squibs  and  crackers  ignited  md  expto- 
ded  by  a  Merry- Andrew,  instead  of  the  lightnings  of  the  soul  darting  oat  fork- 
ed or  sheeted  fhran  the  electrical  atmosphere  of  an  inspired  genius. 

SHEPHERn. 

I  wish  that  you  but  saw  my  monkey,  Mr  North.*  He  woold  make  yoa  hof 
the  twig  in  a  gaSkvr.  I  hae  got  a  pole  erected  for  him,  o'  about  some  150  fees 
high,  on  a  knowe  ahint  Mount  Benger ;  and  the  way  the  cretnr  rins  up  to  lie 
knob,  lookin'  ower  the  shouther  o'  him,  and^wistiog  his  taQ  roan'  the  pdefw 
ffear  o'  playin'  thod  on  the  gran'  is  comical  past  a'  endurance. 

NORTH. 

Think  you,  James,  that  he  is  a  link  ? 

SHEPHERn. 

A  link  in  creation  ?  Not  he,  indeed.  He  is  merely  a  monkey.  Onlj  to  see 
him  on  his  obsenratory,  beholding  the  sunrise !  or  weeping,  hke  a  leaker, « 
die  beaoty  o'  the  moon  and  stars ! 

NORTH. 

Isheabit  of  apoet^ 

8HEPHERO. 

Gin  he  oooM  hot  speak  and  write,  there  can  be  nae  manner  o'  doubt  that  fe 
woold  be  a  gran'  poet.  Safe  usi  what  een  in  tne  head  o'  him !  Wee,  deff, 
red,  fiery,  watery,  malignant-lookin'  een,  fu*  o'  inspiration. 

TICKLER. 

Yoo  should  have  him  stuflM. 

SHETBian. 

Stufibd,  man !  say,  rather,  embalmed.  But  he's  no  likely  to  dee  for  yens 
to  eome--indeed,  the  cretur's  engaged  to  be  married ;  although  he's  no  in  the 
secret  himsell  yet    The  bawns  are  published. 

TICKLER. 

Why,  really,  James,  marriage,  I  think,  ought  to  be  simply  a  civil  contract 

"SHEPHERD. 

A  dril  contract !  I  wus  it  was.  But  oh !  Mr  Tickler,  to  see  the  cretur  st- 
tin'  wi'  a  pen  in's  hand,  and  pipe  in's  mouth,  jotting  down  a  sonnet,  or  odd, 
or  Ivrical  ballad  !  Sometimes  I  put  that  black  velvet  cap  ye  gie'd  me  on  lus 
head,  and  ane  o'  the  baims's  auld  big-coats  on  his  back  ;  and  then,  sure 
aneugh,  when  he  takes  his  stroll  in  the  avenue,  he  is  a  heathenish  christian. 

NORTH. 

Why,  James,  by  this  time,  he  must  be  quite  like  one  of  the  family  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

He's  a  capital  flee-fisher.  I  never  saw  a  monkey  throw  a  lighter  line  in  my 
lifb.  But  he's  greedy  o'  the  gude  linns,  and  canna  thole  to  see  onybody  else 
grappin'  great  anes  but  himsell.  He  accompanied  me  for  twa  three  days  in 
Sie  season  to  the  Trows,  up  aboon  Kelso  yonner ;  and  Kersse  allowed  that  he 
worked  a  salmon  to  a  miracle.    Then,  for  rowing  a  boat ! 

TICKLER. 

Why  don't  you  bring  him  to  Ambrose's  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

He's  sae  hashfh'.  He  never  shines  in  company ;  and  the  least  thing  in  the 
world  will  mak  hhn  Uosh. 

TICKLER. 

Have  you  seen  the  Sheffidd  Iris,  containing  an  account  of  the  feast  given  to 
Montgomery  the  poeit,  his  long-winded  speech,  and  his  valedictory  addnss  to 
the  world  as  abdicating  editor  of  a  provincial  newspaper? 
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SHEPHERD. 

I  hare  the  Iris— >that  means  Rainbow — in  my  pocket,  and  it  made  me  proud 
to  see  sic  honours  conferred  on  genius.  Lang-wunded  speech,  Mr  Tickler ! 
What,  would  you  have  had  Montgomery  mumble  twa-three  sentences,  and 
sit  down  again,  before  an  assemblage  o'  a  hundred  o'  the  most  respectable  o' 
his  fellow-townsmen,  with  Lord  Milton  at  their  head,  a'  gathered  thegither  to 
honour  with  heart  and  hand  One  of  the  Sons  of  Song  ? 

NOKTH. 

Right,  James,  right.  I  love  to  hear  one  poet  praise  another.  There  is  too 
little  of  that  now-a-days.     Tanicsne  animut  celestibut  tree  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

His  speech  is  full  of  heart  and  soul— amang  the  best  I  hae  read  ;  and  to 
them  that  heard  and  saw  it,  it  must  have  been  just  perfecrtly  delightful. 

TICKLER. 

Perhaps  he  spcMled  it  in  the  delivery  ;  probably  he  is  no  orator. 

SHEPHERD. 

Gude  faith,  Mr  Tickler,  I  suspec  you're  really  no  very  weel  the  nicht,  for 
you're  desperate  stupid.  Nae  orator,  aiblins !  But  think  you  it  was  naething 
to  see  the  man  in  his  glory,  and  to  hear  him  in  his  happiness?  Yes,  glory,  sir, 
for  what  do  poets  live  for  but  the  sympathy  of  God's  rational  creatures  ?  Too 
often  we  know  not  that  that  sympathy  is  ours — ^nor  in  what  d^ee,  nor  how 
widely  we  have  awakened  it.  But  here  Montgomery  had  it  flashed  back  upon 
his  heart  by  old  familiar  faces,  and  a  hundred  firesides  sent  their  representatives 
to  bless  the  man  whose  genius  had  cheered  their  light  for  thirty  winters.    . 

TICKLER. 

Hear,  hear !  Forgive  me,  my  dear  Shepherd,  I  merely  wished  to  bring  you 
out,  to  strike  a  chord,  to  kindle  a  spark,  to  spring  a  mine 

SHEPHERD. 

Hooly  and  fairly.  There's  no  need  o'  exags:eration.  But  my  opinion — my 
feeling  o'  Montgomery  is  just  that  which  he  himself,  in  this  speech — there  s 
the  paper — ^but  dinna  tear't — has  boldly  and  modestly  expressed.  ''  Success 
upon  success  in  a  few  vears  crowned  my  labours — not,  indeed,  with  fame  and 
fortune,  as  these  were  lavished  on  my  greater  contemporaries,  in  comparison  of 
whose  magnificent  possessions  on  the  British  Parnassus,  my  little  plot  of  ground 
is  as  Naboth's  vineyard  to  Ahab's  kingdom ;  but  it  is  my  own :  it  is  no  copy- 
hold ;  I  borrowed  it,  1  leased  it  from  none.  Every  foot  of  it  I  enclosed  from 
the  common  myself ;  and  I  can  say,  that  not  an  inch  which  I  had  once  gained 
here  have  I  ever  lost." 

NORTH. 

On  such  an  occasion,  Montgomery  was  not  only  entitled,  but  bound  to  speak 
of  himself— -and  by  so  doing,  he ''  has  graced  his  cause."  His  poetry  will  live, 
for  he  has  heart  and  imagination.  The  religious  spirit  of  his  poetry  is  affect- 
ing and  profound.  But  you  know  who  has  promised  to  give  roe  an  ''  Article 
on  Montgomery ;"  so  meanwhile  let  us  drink  his  health  in  a  bumper. 

SHEPHERD. 

Stop,  stop,  my  jug's  done.  But  never  mind,  I'll  drink't  in  pure  speerit. 
{Bibunt  omnes.) 

TICKLER. 

Did  we  include  his  politics  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Faith,  I  believe  no.    Let's  tak  anither  bumper  (o  bis  politics. 

NORTH. 

James,  do  vou  know  what  you're  saying — The  man  is  a  Whig.  If  we  do  drink 
his  politics,  let  it  be  in  empty  glasses. 

SHSPHEED. 

Na,  na.  Ill  drink  no  man's  health,  nor  yet  ony  ither  thing,  out  o'  an  empty 
glass.  My  political  principles  are  so  well  known,,  that  my  consistency  would 
not  suffer  were  I  to  drink  the  health  o'  the  great  Whig-leader,  Satan  him^ll ; 
besides,  James  Montgomery  is,  I  verily  believe,  a  true  patriot.  Gin  he  thinks 
himsell  a  Whig,  he  has  nae  understanding  whatever  o'  his  ain  character.  I'll 
undertak  to  bring  out  the  Toryism  that's  in  him  in  the  coui^  o'  a  single 
Noctes.  Toryism  is  an  innate  principle  o'  human  nature — Whiggism  but  an 
evil  habit.     O,  sirs,  this  is  a  gran'  jug. 
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TICKLER. 

I  am  beginning  to  feel  rather  hungry. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  bae  been  rather  sharp-set  ever  dn'  Mr  Ambrose  took  awa'  the  dieese. 

NORTH. 

Tis  the  n^t  of  the  2l8t  of  October— The  battle  of  Trsfi^ffU" — ^Ndsae'i 
death — the  greatest  of  all  England's  heroes — 

His  inarch  was  o'er  the  mountain- ware. 

His  hftme  was  on  the  deep. 
Nelson  not  only  destroyed  the  naval  power  of  all  the  enemieB  of  Kng^and,  bst 
he  made  our  naval  power  immortal.    Thank  God,  he  died  at  aea. 

TICKLIR. 

A  noUe  creature ;  his  very  £uling8  were  ooe«n-bom. 

SHEPRSRD. 

Yes— a  cairn  to  his  memory  would  not  be  out  <^  place  even  at  die  head  ei 
the  most  inland  glen.  Not  a  sea-mew  floats  up  into  our  green  soHtndes  dm 
tells  not  of  Nelson. 

WORTH. 

His  name  makes  me  proud  that  I  am  an  islander.  No  continent  has  waA  i 
gtery. 

,      SHEPHERD. 

Look  out  o'  ^e  window— What  a  fleet  o'  stars  in  Heaven !  Ton  is  the  VIn 
tory — a  hundred  gunship— I  see  the  standard  of  England  flying  mt  the  msia. 
The  brichtest  luminary  o'  nicfat  says  in  that  halo,  *'  England  expects  every 
man  to  do  his  duty." 

HORTH. 

Why  might  not  the  batde  of  TrafUgar  be  the  subject  of  a  great  poem  ?  It 
was  a  consummation  of  national  prowess.  Such  a  Ppem  need  not  be  a  nana- 
tive  one,  for  that  at  once  becdroes  a  Gazette,  yet  stfll  it  might  be  graphic  The 

fiurport  of  it  would  be,  England  on  the  Ocean  ;  and  it  woula  be  a  Song  of  CSwy. 
n  such  a  poem,  the  character  and  feelinp  of  British  seamen  would  have  ^peocj ; 
and  very  minute  expression  of  the  passions  with  which  &e]^  fl^t,  vrcnild  ben 
place.  Indeed,  the  life  of  such  a  poem  would  be  wanting,  if  it  did  not  eontain  t 
record  of  the  nature  of  the  Children  of  the  Ocean — the  strugglers  in  war  and 
storm.    The  character  of  sailors,  severed  from  all  other  hfe,  is  poetical. 

TICKLER. 

Tes — ^it  would  be  more  difficult  to  ground  a  poem  under  the  auspices  of  ^ 
Duke  of  York. 

NORTH. 

The  fleet,  too,  borne  on  the  ocean,  human  existence  resting  immedSatdy 
on  great  Elementary  Nsture;  and  connected  immediately  with  her  great 
powers ;  and  ever  to  the  eye  single  in  the  ocean-solitudes. 

TICKLER. 

True.  But  military  war  is  much  hanler  to  conceive  in  noetrv.  Cor  army  it 
not  an  independent  existence,  having  for  aces  a  peculiar  life  of  its  own.  It  is 
merelv  an  arm  of  the  nation,  which  it  stretcnes  forth  when  need  requires.  T%ib 
thougn  there  are  the  highest  qualities  in  our  soldiery,  there  is  scarcely  the  in- 
divi&al  hfe  which  fits  a  body  of  men  to  belong  to  poetry. 

NORTH. 

In  Schiller's  Camp  of  Wallenstein,  there  is  individual  life  given  to  soldiers, 
and  with  fine  effect  But  I  do  not  see  that  the  army  of  Lord  Welliiigton,  all 
ihroudi  the  war  of  the  Peninsula,  though  the  most  like  a  continued  separate 
life  of  anything  we  have  had  in  the  military  way,  comes  up  to  poetry. 

TICKLES. 

Scarcely,  North.  I  think  that  if  an  army  can  be  viewed  poetically,  it  must 
be  merely  considering  it  as  the  courage  of  the  nation,  clothed  in  shape  and 
acting  in  visible  energy ;  and  to  that  tune  there  might  be  wariike  strains  ibr  €tkc 
late  war.  But  then  it  could  have  nothing  of  peculiar  military  life,  but  wocM 
merge  in  the  general  life  of  the  nation.    There  could  be  no  camp-life. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  don't  know,  gentlemen^  that  I  follow  you,  for  I  am  no  great  scholar.  But  al- 
low me  to  say,  in  better  English  than  I  generally  speak,  for  that  beautiful  star 
—Venus,  I  suspec,  or  perhaps  Mars— ^n  ancient  times  they  shone -togetber"— 


that  if  any  poet,  bretthmg  the  spirit  of  battle,  knew  intimately  the  I^ninsukr 
war,  it  would  rest  endrehr  with  himself  to  derive  poetry  flrom  it  or  not.  Every 
{MMUon  that  is  intense  omt  be  made  the  ground-work  of  poetry ;  and  the  pas* 
aion^with  which  the  Britttn  charge  the  French  is  sufficiently  intense,  I  suspep^ 
to  ground  poetry  upon.    Not  a  critic  of  the  French  school  would  deny  it. 

NOaTU. 

Nothing  can  be  better,  or  better  expressed,  my  dear  James,  That  war  would 
fbmish  some  battle-chaunts — but  the  introduction  of  our  land-fighting  into 
any  great  poetry  would,  I  conjecture,  require  the  intermingling  of  interests  not 
warMke. 

SHS^HERB. 

I  think  so  too.  What  think  you  of  the  Uiad,  Mr  North  ? 

KOBTH. 

The  great  occupation  of  the  power  of  man,  James,  in  early  society,  is  to 
make  war*  Of  course,  his  ffr^  poetry  will  be  that  which  cdebratea  war.  The 
mighty  races  of  men,  and  their  mightiest  deeds,  are  represented  in  suc^  poetry. 
It  contains  ''  the  glory  of  the  world"  in  some  of  its  noblest  ages.  Sudi  is  Iso- 
mer. The  whole  poem  of  Homer  (the  Iliad)  is  war,  yet  not  much  of  the  whole 
Iliad  is  fighting ;  and  that,  with  some  exceptions,  not  the  most  interesting.  If  we 
consider  warlike  poetry  purely  as  breathing  Uie  qpirit  of  fighting,the  fierce  ardour 
of  combat,  we  fall  to  a  much  lower  measure  m  human  conception.  Homer's 
poem  is  intdleetual,  and  full  of  affections ;  it  would  go  as  near  to  make  a  phi- 
losopher as  a  soldier.  I  should  say  that  war  qipears  as  the  business  of  Hoiner's 
heroes,  not  ofteh  a  matter  of  pure  enjoyment.  One  would  oonedyct,  that  if  there 
could  be  found  anywhere,  in  language,  the  real  breathing  qpurit  of  lust  for  fight, 
which  is  in  some  nations,  there  woud  be  cancentions,  and  passion  of  blMd- 
thirst,  which  are  not  in  Homer.    Tiiere  are  flashes  of  it  in  ^sehylus. 

SHEFHB&D. 

I  wish  to  heaven  I  could  read  Gre^k.    I'll  b^in  to«morrow. 

TICKLE  a. 

The  songs  vi  Tyrtfleus  goading  into  battle  are  of  that  kind,  and  theur  class 
is  evidently  not  a  nigh  one.  Far  ab6ye  them  must  horve  been  those  poems  of 
the  ancient  German  naUons,  which  were  chaunted  in  the  front  of  battle,  reci- 
ting the  acts  of  old  heroes  to  exalt  their.  eourage«  These  being  breathed  out 
of  the  heart  of  nasston  of  a  neople,  must  have  been  good.  The  spirit  of  fighting 
was  there  involved  with  all  their  mtel  ennoiUing  oonoeptioiis,  and  yet  was 
merely  pugnadoua. 

KOET^. 

The  lUad  is  remarkable  among  military  poems  in  this,  that  beinp;  all  about 
war,  itittHils  no  passiott  for  war«  None  ot  the  high  inspiring  motives  to  wwr 
are  made  to  kindle  the  heart.  In  fact,  the  cause  of  war  is  fidse  on  both  sides. 
But  there  is  a  glory  of  war,  like  the  splendour  of  sunshine,  resting  upon  and 
enveloping  all. 

SHBPttxan. 

Vm  beginning  to  get  a  little  ddarer  in  the  uj^r  story.  That  last  jug  was 
a  poser.  How  feel  you,  gentlemen— do  you  think  you're  baith  quite  sober  ? 
Our  oonverstttion  is  rather  beginning  to  get  a  little  heavy.  Tak  a  mouthfu'. 
(North  quaffs.) 

Ticxtaa. 

North,  yon  look  as  if  you  ware  taking  an  observation.  Have  you  disooirered 
any  new  comet  ? 

NOETH. 

Do  you  think.  Shepherd,  as  much  building  has  been  going  on  within  these 
dozen  years  in  the  moon  as  in  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh  ? 

SHEPHEBD. 

Nae  doubt,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  moon's  metropolis.  Surely  a*^ 
the  chimnsTS  devoor  dieir  ain  smoke  yonder,  sae  pure  are  a'  the  purlieus  o  the 
planet    Tmnk  you  there  is  ony  Ambrose  in  the  orb  ?  or  ony  editors  ? 

NORTH. 

Wkf,  James,  speaking  of  editors,  I  had  a  strange  dream  t'other  night.  I 
dreamed  I  saw  the  editor  of  the  Imaginary  Magazine. 

SHGFHERB. 

Faith,  that  was  comical.    But  what  was't  ? 

Vol.  XVIII.  .  5E 
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NORTH. 

The  moment  I  tAw  hiro,  I  knew  that  be  wa«  the  editor  of  the  f  magfaiflffx 
Magazine — die  non-cxkting  ChriBtcmher  Kordi  of  •  mma^esManf^  Msgm  ; 
what  amused  me  much,  was,  that  I  saw  from  the  eKporesaon  of  his  — 
nance  that  he  was  under  protecntion  for  a  libel. 

SHIPHKBD. 

^  Had  be  advised  any  man  to  commit  murder  ? 

NORTH. 

He  entered  into  a  long  detail  of  his  Magazine,  and  all  die  leadiag-i 
were  on  subjects  I  bad  never  before  beard  of;  yet  I  knew  the  libeUooa  i 
instinctively.  Indeed,  he  showed  me  bis  last  Number ;  and  I  thought,  that  af- 
ter perusing  a  few  pages,  I  bad  put  it  into  my  pocket.  '^  la  an  UBknowii 
tongue,  he  warbled  melody." 

SHEPHERD. 

The  stuff  that  dreams  are  made  of  !^  What  did  be  ofib*  you  per  aheet  ^ 

NORTH. 

Kinga  men  kulisb  abatton.    These  were  his  ^ry  words. 

BHVPHERn. 

Dang  it,  you're  bamming  me. 

NORTH. 

'  No ;  be  seemed  in  a  great  fright  about  his  January  Number,  and  looked  up 
in  my  face  with  sudi  an  inexplicable  face  of  bis  own,  that  I  awoke. 

SHRPHBRD. 

I  recollec  ance  dreaming  o'  an  unearthly  Hallow-Fair.  It  was  held  on  a  great 
plain,  and  it  seenoed  as  if  a'  the  sheep  in  the  universe  were  there  in  ae  flock. 
SbepherdB,  too,  frae  every  planet  in  space.  Yet  wherofver  I  walked,  emt^  na- 
tion kent  me ;  and  diids  fVae  China,  apnarentiv,  and  the  lands  ay  on  t  the  Bple, 
jogged  ane  anither's  shouthers,  and  saia,  ''  Tnat's  the  Ettfick  Sbepberd."  I 
gaed  into  the  tent  o'  a  Tartar,  and  selt  biro  a  score  o'  gimmers  for  m  jewd  be 
had  stown  frae  the  turban  of  a  Turk  that  was  gettin'  fu'  wi'  Prester  .John.  Sic 
dandn ! 

**  It  was  an  Abyssinian  maid. 

And  on  a  dulcimer  she  play'd. 

Singing  of  Mount  Abora  1 

Then  what  a  drove  o'  catmels,  and  dromedaries,  and  elq^ants, ''  indorsed  wilb 
towers !"  Lions,  and  tigers,  and  panthers,  and  bunting-leopaords,  in  cages  like 
cottages,  sold  and  purchased  by  kin^ !  And,  in  anither  region  o'  the  boundleaa 
Baaaar,  eagles,  vultures,  condors,  rocs,  that  nodded  their  heada  ftr  aboon  the 
quadruped  quadrilliona,  and  flapped  Uie  sultry  air  into  a  monsaon  with  their 
wings. 

TICKLER. 

Sleeping  or  waking.  North,  the  Shepherd  is  your  match. 

SBXPHERD. 

Ye  ken  I  once  thought  o'  writing  a  book  of  dreams.  Some  o'  muiders,  diat 
would  bae  made  Thurtell  appear  a  man  of  the  utmost  tenderness  o*  dispoai* 
tion.— horrible  natural  events,  that  were  catastrophes  frae  banning  to  cinI— 
a'  sorts  o'  night-meers 

TICKLER. 

James,  North's  falling  asleep— stir  him  up  with  a  long  pole. 

NORTH,  {rubbing  his  fyes.) 
Well,  since  you  insist  upon  it,  here  it  goes. 

Song. 
Air,-:-''  Crambombalee.** 


pjT]im&\n^\^  f  j'lj'fnT 


CRA»t-BAM.Bo.LKB!  all  the  work!  o  -  ver,  Thou'rt  motber^s  milk  to 


%m\j_iyn^[^^ 
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oo^licgjfyve,  or     de-vilsbluc,  tra  li  ra. 


Blow  hot  or  cold,  from 


C[.  itl^|l|.JpL.lj.>-^ 


ast 


JiJU.\fi'^^\i-TTTVn 


mom  to  nighty '  My  dram  is  still  my  souFs  de-light  Cram-bam«bim- 


^m^ 


bam-bu-Iee!  Cram-bam-bu-Iee  1 


l^f.?^"jir  \\Vfi 


Hungry  and  chill'd  with  bivooackiDg^ 

We  nse  ere  song  of  earliest  bird — ^Tra  li  ra. 

Cannon  and  drums  our  ears  are  cracking. 

And  saddle,  boot,  and  blade's  the  word*— Tra  li  ra. 

"  Vite  en  Tavant,"  our  bugle  blows, 

A  flying  gulp  and  ofi'it  goes, 

Cram-bam-bim-bam-bu-Iee !— Crambambulee  1 

Victory's  ours,  off  speed  dispatches, 
Hourra  !  The  luck  for  once  is  mine — ^Tra  li  ra. 
Food  comes  by  morsds,  sleep  by  snatches. 
No  time,  by  Jove,  to  wash  or  dine— Tra  li  ra. 
From  post  to  post  my  pipe  I  cram. 
Full  gallop  smoke,  and  suck  my  dram. 
Cram-bara-bim-bam-bu-lee ! — Urambambulce ! 

When  I'm  the  peer  of  kings  and  kaisers. 

An  order  of  my  own  111  found — ^Tra  li  ra. 

Down  goes  our  gage  to  all  despisers, 

Our  motto  through  the  world  shall  sound — Tra  h  m. 

"  ToiMours  Bdele  et  sans  souci, 

C'est  1  ordre  de  Crambambulee !" 

Cram-bam-bim-bara-bu-lee !  Crambambulee ! 

TICKLER. 

Brayo !  One  good  turn  deserves  another.  ^ 


THI  MARCH  OP  INTELLECT.      A  MBW  SONO. 

Tone,  <'  Through  all  the  EmploTineBts  of  ii^"^ 

Ob  !  LeanMng's  a  Very  fine  tking. 

As  alio  ia  wisdom  and  knowledge. 
For  a  man  is  as  great  as  a  king. 

If  he  has  but  tne  airs  of  a  ooUege. 
And  now-a-days  all  most  admit. 

In  Learning  we're  wondronsly  fayour^d. 
For  you  scarce  o'er  your  window  can  n>it. 

But  some  learned  man  is  beslaver'd  I 

Sing,  tol  de  rol  lol,  &c  kt- 

Well  all  of  us  shortly  be  doom'd  i> 

To  part  with  our  plain  understandiiig. 
For  Intellect  now  baa  aaBumed 

An  attitude  truly  oonamandii^ !    . 
All  ranks  are  so  dreadfulljr  wise, 

ConoBon  sense  is  set  quite  at  defiance. 
And  the  child  for  ita  ponridge  that  cries. 

Must  cry  in  the  language  of  Scievcb. 

Smgf  tol  de  rol  lol,  &&  &c* 

The  Weaybb.  it  surely  beoomes. 

To  talk  of  his  web's  inyolutioD, 
For  doolitless  the  hero  of  thnuns 

Is  a  member  of  someinstitution  ; 
Hespeaks  of  supply  and  demand, 

With  the  airs  of  a  grei^  legislator. 
And  almost  ean  tell  jwi  off-hand, 

That  the  smaller  is  less  than  the  greater  f 

Sing,  tol  de  ml  kd,  &c.  &e. 

The  Tailor,  in  cutting  his  doth. 

Will  speak  of  the  true  conic  section. 
And  no  tailor  is  now  such  a  Goth 

Bui  he  talks  of  his  trade's  genuflection  f 
If  you  laugh  at  his  handy-le^d  dan. 

He  calls  it  unhandsome  detraction. 
And  cocks  up  his  chin  like  a  man. 

Though  we  know  that  he's  only  a  fraction ! 

Sing,  tol  de  rol  lol,  &e.  &cw 

llie  Blacksmith  'midst  dnders  and  smoke. 

Whose  visage  is  one  of  the  dimmest. 
His  ftimace  jvofoundly  will  poke. 

With  the  air  of  a  practical  chemist ; 
Poor  Vulcan  has  recently  got 

A  lingo  that's  almost  mstoric. 
And  can  tdl  you  that  iron  is  hot, 

Because  it  is  fill'd  with  caloric! 

Sing,  tol  de  rol  lol^i  &c  &c. 

The  Mason,  in  book-learned  tone. 

Describes  in  the  yery  best  grammar 
The  resistanee  that  dwdls  in  the  stone. 

And  the  power  that  resides  in  the  hammer  ; 
For  the  son  of  the  trowel  and  hod 

Looks  as  big  as  the  Frog  in  the  Fable, 
While  he  talks  in  a  jan;on  as  odd 

As  his  brethren  the  builders  of  Babel ! 

Sing,  td  de  rol  lol,  &c  &c. 
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Tb«  CoBBEim  who  uti  al  your  oAte 

Now  pennrely  points  bis  ho^  bristle. 
Though  the  very  same  cobbler  of  kte 

O'er  his  work  used  to  sing  ami  to  whistle ; 
But  cobbling's  a  paltry  oursiiit 

For  a  man  of  polite  education— 
His  works  may  be  trod  under  foot, 

Yet  he's  one  of  the  Lords  of  Creation ! 

Sing,  tol  de  rol  lol,  &c.  &c. 

Ob !  learning's  a  very  fine  thin^ ! 

It  abnost  is  treason  to  doubt  it— 
Vet  many  of  whom  I  could  sing. 

Perhaps  mi|;ht  be  as  well  without  it ! 
And  witnout  it  my  davs  I  wiU  pass. 

For  to  me  it  was  ne  er  worth  a  dollar. 
And  I  don't  wish  to  look  bke  an  Ass 

By  trying  to  talk  like  a  Soholaji  ! 

Sing,  tol  de  rol  lol,  &c  &c. 

Let  scfaoolmasttrs  bother  their  brains 

In  their  dry  and  thek  miirty  vocation ; 
But  what  can  the  rest  of  us  gain 

By  meddling  with  such  botheration  } 
We  cannot  be  very  far  wrong. 

If  we  live  like  our  fkthers  before  us. 
Whose  Learkiko  went  round  in  the  song. 

And  whose  cares  were  dispelled  in  the  Chorus. 
Singing,  tol  de  rol  lol,  &c.  &c. 

KORTH  {itandinr  up.) 
Friends— countrvmen-^nd  Romans — lend  me  your  ears.  You'^say,  James, 
that  that's  a  gran'  Jug ;  well  then,  out  with  the  ladle,  and  push  about  the  jo- 
rum.   No  speech — no  roeech — ^for  my  heart  is  big.    This  may  be  our  iast 
meeting  in  tne  Blue-Parlour.    Our  next  meeting  in 

AMBROSE'S  HOTEL,  PICARDY  PLACE ! 

(North  sudden^  nU  doum,  Ticklir  tuid  the  Shbphxrd  m  a  moment 
are  at  his  side^ 

TICKLER. 

My  beloved  Christopher,  here  is  my  smeOing-bottle.— (/^f<«  ihe  vmegarette 
to  hie  aqmkne  noee.) 

shepherd. 
My  beloved  Christopher,  here  is  my  smeUiiig-bottle.—( Pi«t#  the  ttatefy  ob* 
long  OUnUvet  ctyetal  to  hie  Hpe,) 

KORTH  {opening  his  eyes*) 
What  flowers  are  those  ?  Roses — mignionette,  bathed  in  aromatic  dew  I 

SHSrHERB. 

Yes ;  in  romantic  dew— mountain  dew,  my  respected  sir,  that  could  give 
scent  to  a  sibo. 

TICKLER. 

James  let  us  support  him  intp  the  open  air. 

NORTH. 

Somewhat  too  much  of  this.    It  is  beautiful  moon-light    Let  us  take  an 
arm-in-arm  stroll  round  the  ramparts  of  the  Calton-HilL 

(Enter  Mr  Ambrose  mucA  affected,  wUh  North's  dreadnought ;  North 
whispers  in  his  ear,  Subridena  oUi ;  Mr  Ambrose  looks  cheerfid,  et  exeunt 
omnes.) 
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WORKS  PREPARING  FOR  PUBUCATION. 


LONDON. 


A  Hebrew  Tale,  entitled  Sepjiore,  is 
announced  as  being  in  a  state  of  consi- 
derable forwardness.  It  will  contain  a 
minate  Description  of  Palestine,  and  of 
the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient 
Israelites. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  Court  Anec- 
dotes ;  with  a  Portrait  of  his  present  Ma- 
jeatf. 

A  Translation  of  the  Life  of  Sdpio  de 
Riod,  will  soon  appear. 

Hightend  Mary.  By  the  Author  of 
**  The  Foundling  of  Glenthom,"  6u!. 

Dr  Ayre  is  employed  on  a  work  on  the 
Flathology  and  Treatment  of  Dropsiea. 

Dr  Southey  will  shortly  publish  Dia- 
l<^es  on  various  Subjects. 

Bibliotheca  Sussezianas  a  Historical 
and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Manu. 
scripts  and  Books  contained  in  the  Li- 
bnury  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Sussex ;  with  Biographical  Notices  of  the 
most  eminent  Authors,  Editors,  Print- 
ers,  &c  accompanied  with  Engravings, 
Illustrations,  Facsimile^  &c  By  T.  J. 
Pettigrew,  Librarian  to  his  Royal  High- 


Tbe  Rev.  H.  H.  Milman  has  a  new 
Dramatic  Work  nearly  ready,  to  be  enti- 
tled, Anne  Boleyn. 

Mysterious  Monk ;  or.  The  Wizard's 
Tower.     By  C  A.  Bolen.     3  vols. 

Miss  Landon!  is  engaged  in  writing  a 
new  Poem,  which  will  shortly  appear. 

Poetic  Hours ;  consisting  of  Occasional 
Poems,  Translations,  Stanzas  to  Music, 
he*    By  G.  F.  Richardson. 

The  second  volume  of  Mr  Wiffen's 
Translation  of  Tasso,  is  on  the  eve  of 
publication. 

•    AbbotofMootserrat;  aRomam^  By 
William  Child  Green,  is  announced. 

A  volume  of  Essays  on  the  Evidences 
and  Doctrines  of  Christianity,  is  aimoun- 
oed,  from  the  pen  of  Joseph  John  Gumey 
of  Norwich. 

A  Third  Series  of  Highways  and  By- 
ways ;  or  Tales  of  the  Road-side,  picked 
up  in  the  French  Provinces,  by  a  Walk- 
ing Gentleman. 

A  work,  entitled  Antediluvian  Phito-' 
'  lo^,  illustrated  by  a  Collection  of  Fossil 
Remains  of  Plants,  peculiar  to  the  Coal 
'  Formations  of  Great  Britain,  is  announ- 
ced, by  Mr  E.  T.  Artis. 

A  Historical  Novel,  entitled  William 
DougUs ;  or.  The  Scottish  Exiles,  is  an- 
nounced for  speedy  publication. 

Mr  Kendall  is  alK>ut  to  publish  a  Let- 
ter to  a  Friend,  on  the  State  of  Ireland, 


the  Roman  Catliolic  Questioii,  mod  tke 
Merits  of  Constitutional  Bdigioas  Dis- 
tinctions. 

Geological  Errors  and  Mytbo- Zoology  ; 
or.  Inquiries  respecting  Sea  Serpeuu, 
Crakens,  Unicorns,  Werewolrea,  Ogre% 
Pigmies,  &c  Sec.  To  which  ia  mAded, 
Contributions  to  the  Natural  and  Chril 
History  of  several  known  Animala. 

Eustace  Fltx-lUdiard ;  m  IkJe  of  the 
Barons*  Wars.  By  the  author  of  •*  The 
Bandit  CMef ;  or.  The  Lords  of  Urriw*.** 

A' second  volume  of  MeoMiirs  and  Be- 
eolleetkms  of  Count  Segur,  Fecr  of 
Krance,  Member  of  the  Fkvnch  loatkate. 

The  Rev.  J.  F.  Lyte  is  about  to  pob- 
Uah  a  Series  of  Foelieal  Talea,  Oluatim. 
tive  of  the  several  petitions  of  the  Lord*s 
Prayer. 

A  Novel,  entitled  Gianby,  ia  preparing^ 
for  the  press. 

In  the  press,  a  Treatise  on  Diet ;  witli 
a  view  to  refute  several  prevailing  opi- 
nions, and  to  establish,  on  practical 
pounds,  a  system  of  rule  for  the  prevca- 
tion  and  cure  of  various  diseases.  By  A. 
J.  Pirns,  M.D.  F.R.&  FeUow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

The  Rev.  W.  Ellis  is  about  to  public 
a  Narrative  of  a  Tour  by  a  party  of  BGs- 
sionaries  in  the  Sandwich^Islands,  Hawaii, 
the  capital  of  those  Islands. 

Miscelhmeoua  Pieces  for  the  Instrae. 
tion  of  Young  Persons,  by  the  late  JIrs 
Barbanld,  will  soon  appear. 

ISr  Jonah  Barington'a  Historic  Anec- 
dotes of  Ireland,  during  his  own  timc^ 
with  Secret  Memoirs  of  the  Union ;  il- 
lustrated  by  Delineations  of  the  Priodpal 
Characters  connected  with  those  T^ran- 
sactioas ;  curious  Letters  and  Fspers  in 
Fac-simile ;  and  above  forty  original  Por- 
traits, engraved  by  the  elder  Heath.  To 
be  completed  in  ten  numbers,  royal  ito. 

In  the  press,  the  Principles  of  Analy- 
tical Geometry.  Designed  for  the  use  of 
Students.  By  H.  P.  Hamilton,  M.A. 
F.R.aE. 

Mr  Boaden,  author  of  the  Life  of  Kem- 
ble,  Ims  announced  Memours  of  the  Life 
of  Mrs  Siddons. 

Fscts  and  Fancies.  By  the  author  of 
Solace  for  an  Invalid,  will  soon  appear. 

Memoirs  illustrative  of  the  History  of 
Europe,  during  the  last  Twenty-five 
Years.  By  a  distinguished  Political  Cha- 
racter. 

The  Peerless  Peer,  by  Mrs  Carey,  is 
announced  for  early  publication. 

A  work  is  in  the  press,  entitled  The 
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Contatt  of  the  Twelre  Natioiit;  or,  a 
CompArison  of  the  different  Bases  of  Hu- 
man  Character  and  Talent  Its  object 
is  to  sho^  that  the  peculiarities  of  Cha- 
racter observable  in  every  individual  may 
be  traced  to  some  one  or  another  of 
twelve  departments,  and  that  he  may  have 
his  place  assigned  him  in  a  dastified  view 
of  the  diversities  of  human  nature. 

The  Seventh  and  Eighth  Volumes  of 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Countess  De  Genlie. 
MTritten  by  herselt  Being  the  conelosion 
of  this  interesting  work. 

The  author  of  Doblado's  Letters  from 
Spain,  b  preparing  a  work  for  the  press. 

Materia  Indies ;  or,  Some  Account  of 
those  Articles  which  are  employed  by  the 
Hindoos,  and  other  Eastern  Nations,  in 
their  Medicine,  Arts,  Agriculture,  and 
Horticulture;  together  with  Lists  of 
Seientific  Books,  in  various  Oriental  Lan. 
gus^s,  &c.  &c.  By  Whitelaw  Ainslie, 
M.  D.  M  R.  A.S.  late  of  the  Medical  Staff 
of  Southern  India. 

A  work  is  preparing  for  publication  on 
Knighthood,  and  its  relations  with  the 
past  and  present  state  of  Society,  and  par- 
ticularly  with  the  Modem  Military  Pro- 
fession.   By  Mr  Kendall. 

Dr  Johns  of  Manchester,  F.L.S.  has 
nearly  ready  for  publication.  Practical 
Botany,  eonsisting  of  two  parts.  The 
First  Part  containing  an  Introduction  to 
the  Linnean  System— the  Second,  the*Oe- 
nera  of  British  PUints  in  a  tabular  foraw 
The  shith  vohime  of  the  Personal  Nar- 
rative of  Travels  in  Colombia,  embracing 
I>etsite.  By  Baron  de  Humboldt.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Original  FVench. 

A  Novel,  entitled  Montville ;  or.  The 
Dark  Heir  of  the  Castle,  will  soon  be 
pablislied. 

A  Treatise  on  Education.  By  Madame 
Campan,  Directress  of  the  Maison  d*- 
Ecouen,  Author  of  Memoirs  of  Marie 
Antoinette. 

The  Constitutional  History  of  Eng. 
land,  from  the  Accession  of  Henry  VII. 
to  the  Death  of  George  IL  By  Henry 
Hallam,  Esq.  is  announced. 

Yesterday  in  Ireland,  a  Series  of  Xftles, 
Ity  the  author  of  **  To-day  in  Ireland," 
is  announced. 

Lord  Kingsbury,  the  eldest  Son  of  the 
Eari  of  Kingston,  is  about  to  publish  a 
folio  work  on  Mexican  Momiments,  with 
Coloured  Lithogiaphic  Prints.  A  few 
oopies  of  the  work  will  be  printed  on  vel- 
lorn. 

•  Imaginary  Conversations  of  Literary 
Men  and  Statesmen.  By  Walter  Savage 
Landor.     Second  edition,  revised. 

A  new  work,  by  one  of  the  Authors  of 
the  Rejected  Addresses,  is  announced: 
A  volume^  entitled  Mary  Queen  ^ 
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Soots^  is  in  a  forward  state.  Itpurports  to 
be  a  relation  of  her  persecutions,  trials,  and 
sufferings ;  with  an  exposure  of  the  tres* 
cheries  of  Elisabeth,  the  conspiracies  of 
the  Protestant  Lords,  the  forgeries  of 
Buchanan,  Knox,  and  Randolph,  and  the 
calumnies  of  Robertson,  Laing,  &c. 

A  Th'u-d  Series  of  Sayings  and  Doings, 
is  in  the  press. 

P.  Virgilii  Maronis  Bucolica ;  contsla- 
isg  an  Ordo  and  Interiineal  Tirandatiofi 
accompanying  the  Text,  with  references 
to  a  Scanning  Table,  constructed  on  Ms.r 
sical  Principles,  and  exhibithig  every  va» 
riety  of  Hexameter  verse.  Intended  as 
an  Introduction  to  the  reading  of  the 
Latin  Poets.  By  P.  A.  Nuttall,  LL.D. 
Editor  of  Stirling's  Juvenal  Interlineally 
Translated. 

A  new  and  beautiful  Set  of  Illustra- 
tions to  Scott's  Poetical  Works,  from 
Designs  by  Henry  Corbould,  Esq.  will 
be  ready  about  Christmas. 

A  work  is  announced  as  being  neariy 
ready  for  publication,  entitled,  The  Cosn 
plete  Governess.  The  work  is  said  to  bo 
composed  on  an  entirely  original  plan ; 
and,  besides  the  usual  branches  of  fenuds 
education  taught  in  schools,  is  to  oonteiii 
treatises  on  horsemanship,  daadng,  teu- 
sic,  painting,  embroidery,  &c 

Baron  Charles  Dupin's  work,  entUM 
«  Geometric  et  Mechasique  des  Aits  et 
Metiers  et  des  Beaux  Arts,"  is  transhi. 
ting  for  publication  in  London.  It  wiH 
be  beautifolly  printed  in  octavo,  and  il- 
lustrated by  numerous  copperplates;  No. 
L  will  appear  on  the  1st  of  Jan.  1826. 

In  a  neat  pocket  volume,  Useful  Hints 
to  Travellers  going  to,  or  already  arrived 
in.  South  America ;  and  to  Military  Men, 
or  Merchants,  t>ound  to  the  West  Indies^ 
India,  or  any  other  Tropical  Climate. 

In  the  press,  and  shortly  will  be  pub- 
lished, Waterioo;  or  the  British  Mia- 
strel,  a  Poem  in  Five  Cantos.  By  J.  H. 
Bladdeld. 

Early  in  December  will  be  published, 
in  one  handsome  octaTO  volume,  pries 
L.1,  4s.  A  Genend  and  Heraldie  Die- 
tionaiy  of  the  Peerage  and  Baronetage  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  for  1896,  exhibit- 
ing, under  strict  Alpbabetieal  arrange- 
ment, the  present  state  of  those  Ilhistri. 
ous  Orders,  with  their  Armorial  Bear-- 
ings.  Mottoes,  &c.  dedudng,  from  Its 
founder,  the  Lineage  of  eadi  distingnidi- 
ed  House  With  an  Appendfac,  compri- 
sing the  Surnames  of  the  Peers,  Uie  Titles, 
by  court^,  of  their  Eldest  Sons,  the 
Names  of  Heirs  Presumptive,  &c  &c. 
By  John  Burke,  Esq.  The  Armorial 
Bearings  are  comprised  in  300  pages  of 
besiitifolly  executed  Engravings. 
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EDIKbUltOH. 

Id  one  volume,  8to,  Prospectus  of  a  mas^s  in  the  East,  Jamaica,  and  the  dia- 
Couxse  of  Moral  Inquiry.  By  John  WiU  tingmshed  author  of  *'*'  Elementa  of  Ma- 
son,  Professor  of  Moral  PhilcMiophy  ia  the  thematics,**  has  arrived  in  this  coontrj,  and 
University  of  Edinburgh.  will  soon  be  published. 

Literary  Gems.  Handsomely  printed  in  Illustrations  of  the  Anatomy  oi  die  Pd- 
one  vdume  poet  8vo,  with  Vignette  Title-  vis.  Part  I.  folio,  price  L.I,  5b.  B7  Alex- 
page,  ander  Monro,  M.D.,  P.R.S.E.,  Piofrsanr 

An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Me-  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  &c.  Sue.  Tins 
diciae,  from  the  Eariicst  Period  to  the  Part  consists  of  Seven  Plates  of  tbe  mwe  of 
Present  Time.    By  O.  G.  Wood,  M.IX     nature,  idiich  have  been  engraved  by  BffB- 

Mr  Bereiidge's  Forms  of  Process  in  die    ler,  Horsbnigh,  &c. 
Gomt  of  Sesite,  &c     1  vol.  8vo.  Forms  of  ProcecdingB  before  the  i 

B^*a  Iiaw  DictkHiary  ;  new  Edition,  -Courts  of  Scotland,  aM  beine  the  i 
vvudk  impcoved.    2  v(^.  8vor  as  Commissaries  within  tfaair  vei 

We  have  just  kamed,  with  much  satis*    Jurisdictiofui.  likcfwise  beAnns  the  j 
faction,  that  a  large  Collection  of  iugenieiii     Dean  of  Guild,  Justice  of  Poaoew  «mI  J 
and  valuable  Mathematical  Papers,  by  die    ron  BaiUie  Covets.    Compiled  b  j  m  P 
Rev.  John  West,  late  Rector  of  St  Tho-    titioner. 

Constidde*s  Miscellany  of  Original  and  Sdected  Publications,  in  varioi 
of  literature.  Science,  and  the  Arts.    To  appear  in  weekly  numbers. — ^Tlie  _ 

is  to  reprint,  in  a  cheap  form,  several  interesting  and  valuable  publications,  hithccto 
placed  beyond  the  te^ch  of  a  great  proportion  of  readers,  and  to  issue  in  that  (okib 
many  original  treatises  which  are  now  in  preparation  :  among  which  are  the  foUowmg 
works: — 

Devodonal  Exercises,  Prayers,  and  Meditations,  original  and  selected,  by  Robert 
Morehead,  A.M.  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford.—^.  O.  Lockhart's  (LL.B.)  Life  of  Robert 
Boms.-— History  of  Voyages,  from  the  earliest  times.  3  vols. — The  Life  and  Diaco- 
vieries  of  Caiptain  James  Cook.  3  vols. — History  and  Present  State  of  South  America. 
a  volSk-^Hislory  of  the  Earth  and  Animated  Nature,  by  James  M^son,  Esq.  asnsted 
bf  savAal  distinguished  naturalists.  6  vols.-.-Murray*s  (Hugh,  F.R.8.E.)  Narrative  of 
the  Setdement  and  Presens  Stateof  Van  Dienien*s  Land,  New  Holland,  and  the  Coasts 
a»d  Islands  of  AustnAa.  2  voIs.A^History  of  Britidi  India,  and  of  the  Commeiee  of 
B«m|M  with  the  Easietti  Nations.  3  vols.— <A  Treatne  on  Road>making,  Railways, 
Whed«oafriiges,  and  the  Stroigth  of  Animals,  by  George  Buchanan,  Esq.— >Lilb  and 
Adventures  of  Alexander  Sdkirk«-— Lile  of  Andbew  Hoftr,  General  of  the  TyioWasi 
History  of  Inventions  and  Discorevies,  by  Professor  John  Beokman*  Tsanslated  ftom 
the  Gkarman.  4  vola — lives  of  the  Reformers— JdadM  Lather,  Mriaactheo,  Ovanmae, 
Oalvin,  Alasco,  Zuingle,  and  John  Knox..  2  vds.— Haakh  and  Liogevity.  Rnka  im 
the  Preservation  of  Health,  and  the  Attainment  of  long  life,  by  the  Right  HooonmUe 
Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart.  A  new  edition.  Revised  by  a  Phyiioian.  2  v<ds. — ^Tko  Nai^ 
rative  of  Bruce*s  Travels  in  Abyssinia,  to  Discover  the  Source  of  the  Nile.  4  vols.  ■■ 
Murray*s  (Hugh,  F.R.S.E.)  History  of  GreenUnd,  the  Whale  Fishery,  and  of  the 
Northern  Voyages  of  Discovery.  2  vols. — A  Treatise  on  the  Prindplas  of  Metallic  and 
Fsper  Moncnr,  and  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Exchange,  by  J.  R.  M'CuUoch,  Esqu— 
History  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Printing,  Engraving,  Paper-making,  and  other 
Acts  and  Inventions.  2  vols. — Biography  of  Illustrious  British  Statesmen. — A  Systema- 
tic View  of  the  mo^  Popular  and  Practical  Parts  of  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy, 
and  Chemistr^r.  3  vols. — History,  Principles,  and  Advantages  of  Benefit  Sodetiea, 
Banks  fyt  Savings,  and  Assuhmces  on  Lives.»Joumey  to  the  Holy  Land,  by  the  Vis- 
ooant  de  Chatcssubrfiuid,  Peer  of  France.  Translated  from  die  French.  2  voUu— Mi. 
licary  Life  of  Ardmr,  Duke  of  WdUng^on.  3  vols.— Life  of  General  Washington.  2 
nvls— *Life  of  Uotatla,  Viscount  Nelson.  2  vols.— Biography  of  distinguished  Indiri. 
duals  who  have  eontrMmted  to  Modem  Improvement  in  the  Arts,  Sciences,  and  €om- 
meroekr*«HistOi7«f  the  Discovery,  Revcdutions,  and  Present  State,  Political  and  Com- 
mareial,  of  the  Contineot  of  Ametiea.  3  vols.>^Hatery  of  Ancient  Gtoece.  3  volawh— 
HistoiT  of  Modem  Greece  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  21  v<]^s.^^Uiiloi7  of  Roaae^-  $  ««ls.— 
Memoirs  of  the  life  of  Duncan  Forbes  of  Culkden,  wtdt  mmtt  |Ma«ieidaM  of  dio  ReM- 
lion  in  the  Year  1745. — Menunis  of  Alexander  Murray,  D.Di^  Pasfawot .  bf  OricMal 
Languaoes  in  the  Univezsity  of  Edinburgh*  Original  ComtspondeBotf-aad  tlieBia|jq»' 
phical  Nodce  by  Sir  Henry  Moncrieff  Wellwood,  Bart. — lite  of  Mary  Queen  of  Seals* 
2  volsi — History  of  EngUnd,  and  of  Great  Britain,  to  the  Present  Time.  6  vals«— 
History  of  Scotland,  3  vols. — British  Sermon  Writers— Extracts  from  Endnent  IHviiMl. 
Selected  By  John  Clayton,  Esq.  2  vols.— Universal  Gazetteer  aud  Geogri^hical  Die*. 
tionary.    3  vols.— A  New  General  Atlas» 

TkeftrU  mimben  are  nom  in  ajorw^rd  Mate,  <md  tp$eM  mmoumoemfHis  nrg  tkufy 
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*    ABCHITBCTDBB. 

No.  V.  of  Bobinson't  Omaniental  Vil- 
Imm,  eonouning  a  Castellated  Design.  The 
work  will  be  completed  in  twel?e  num- 
bers 

laUOOEAPHY. 

F)tft  in.  of  Richard  Baynet*a  General 
Catalogue  of  Books,  ancient  and  modem, 
containing  Oriental  and  Hebrew,  and 
ForeigB  Literature,  and  Miscellanies. 

BOTANY. 

Flora  Conspicua,  No.  V.  price  Sa,  6d. 
containing  Azalea  Pontica,  Cbelone  Bar- 
bata,  Lapinus  Nootkatensis,  Tigridia 
Ozypetala,  Remarks  as  to  Cultivation 
Tlreatment,  &c.  By  Richard  Morris, 
F.  Li.  8.  Author  of  <*  Essays  on  Landscape 
Gardening***  &c. 

OHSMISTfiY. 

An  attempt  to  Establish  the  First 
Principles  of  Chemistry  by  Experiment. 
By  Thomas  Thomson,  M.D.  Regius 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  &C;  2  vol,  8vo.   LI,  10s. 

EDUCATION. 

Kos.  L  to  IV.  of  I^ints  to  Parents. 
First  Exercises  in  Forms.  Intuition  and 
Denomination  of  the  most  simple  Rela- 
tions of  Formi^  their  Position  and  Mag* 
nitude^  in  the  Spirit  of  Pestalozzi*s  Me- 
thod. 

A  Practical  System  of  Algebra,  design-- 
ed  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Private 
Students.  By  P.  Nicholson,  author  of 
the  Architectural  Dictionary,  Combina- 
torial Analysis,  &c ;  and  J.  Rowbothami 
Master  of  the  Academy,  Walworth. 

lUfB  ARTS. 

Views  in  the  South  of  Fkwice;  chiefly 
on  the  Rhone;  engraved  in  line  engra- 
ving by  W.  B.  Cooke,  Geo.  Cooke,  and 
J.  C  Alien,  from  Drawings  by  P.  De- 
wint,  after  the  original  sketches  by  John 
Hughes,  A.M.  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford; 
with  letter-press  descriptions  of  each 
View,  complete  in.  Six  Numbers,  each 
containing  Four  Plates,  royal  quarto, 
8s.  6d.,  India  Paper  Proofs,  imperial  4to, 
128.  6d.  each  number. 

Marine  Views,  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner, 
B.  A.— A  pair  of  Prints,  Sun- Rise,  Whi- 
ting Fishing  at  Maigate,  and  the  Eddy- 
stone  Ligh^house,  represented  in  a  Storm 
at  Nighu  Eqgraved  in  Meszotinto,  on 
steel,  by  Thomas  Lupton,  from  original 
Drawings  by  Bir  Turner.     Published  in 
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a  folio,  to  protect  them  frwn  daaiaga. 
Price  of  the  pair,  prints,  L.  1, 5s. ;  Proofr^ 
L.1, 158. ;  India  Paper  Proofs,  U^  2a 
They  may  also  be  had  separately,  as  foU 
lows:— The  Sun- Rise*  pimts,  15s.; 
Proofs.  20s. ;  India  Pkper  Ftoofo,  25s.; 
The  Eddjrstone  Light-House,  prints, 
lOs. ;  Proofs,  15s. ;  India  Paper  Proofrk 
18s. 

Beauties  of  Gaud  Lorraine^  Part  |.» 
oontaining  Twelve  Plates.  This  work 
consists  of  Twenty-four  Lendscapesb  bf 
CUude  Lorraine,  engraved  on  steel,  se- 
lected  as  the  most  choice  subjects  in  the 
two  first  volumes  of  the  *<  Liber  Verita- 
tis,*'which  ooncainsTwo  Hundred  Plates. 
They  are  engraved  from  a  brilliant  Pkoof 
Copy  in  the  possession  of  His  Oraoe  tlia 
Duke  of  Bedford,  who  has  liberally  lent 
them  for  that  purpose.  These  Plates 
being  engraved  on  steel,  retain  all  the 
lighter  tones  in  their  origuwl  purity  and 
clearness,  and  possess  a  peculiar  depth 
and  brilliancy.  The  work  forms  a  select 
collection,  enriched  by  a  portrait  of  Claude 
Lorraine,  engraved  from  a  Drawing  by  J. 
Jackson,  R.  A.  from  an  original  in  the 
possession  of  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  and 
contains  the  Life  of  this  great  Landscape 
Painter.  Two  Parts  eoroplete  the  Work, 
each  containing  Twelve  Plates.  Price  of 
each  Part  1*1, 16s.— India  paper  Pkx>of% 
of  which  only  25  Copies  are  printed,  L.d» 
3s.  India  Proofii  with  etchings^  only  85 
Copies  printed,  L.5. 

*«  Gems  of  Art,'*  Put  VL,  wfaida  com- 
pletes  the  First  Volume^  containing 
Christ  in  the  Garden,  from  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  celebrated  picture  by  Cor- 
reggio.  Jael  and  Sisera,  by  J.  Northeote, 
R.  A.  in  the  possession  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy. The  Milk  Girl,  from  a  Picture  by 
Gainsborough.  A  Gale,  by  Vandervelde» 
and  a  Canal  Scene  by  moonlight,  by  Van- 
demeer.  The  First  Volume  contains 
Thirty  Plates  engraved  on  steel,  in  Mez- 
xotinto,  by  the  most  eminent  Engravers, 
from  Pictures  of  acknowledged  excellence. 
Each  Part  containing  Five  Plates,  price 
SOa— Proofr,  L.1,  10s.— India  P^r 
Proofs,  L.l»  18s. 

HISTORY. 

A  History  of  the  Roman  Emperors, 

from  the  Accession  of  Augustus  to  the 

Fall  of  the  hut  Constantino.   In  seven 

Books.    By  Charles  A.  Elton,  Esq.  an- 
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thor  of  <*  Specimens  and  Biographical 
Notices  of  the  Classic  Poets^**  &c. 

IISDICIKE  AND  SURGERY. 

Elements  of  Operative  Midwifery; 
comprising  a  description  of  certain  New 
and  IfflpTored  Powers  for  assisting  Diffi- 
cult and  Dangerous  Labours.  Illustra- 
ted bj  numerous  Plates ;  with  cautionary 
Strictures  on  the  Improper  Use  of  In- 
etmments.  By  David  Davis,  M.D.  Mem- 
ber  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians 
of  XiOndon  and  Edinburgh,  Lecturer  in 
Midwifery,  F.R.L.a  &c.     L.2,  2s. 

Sketches  of  the  Most  Prevalent  Dis- 
«ttes  of  India ;  comprising  a  Treatise  on 
the  Epidemic  Cholera  of  the  East.  By 
James  Annesley,  Esq.  Madras  Medical 
Eatablishment 

A  Treatise  on  Ligaments ;  intended  as 
an  Appendix  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  Work 
on  Dislocations  and  Fractures  of  the 
Joints.  By  Bransby  B.  Cooper. 

Medical  Researdies  on  the  Effects  of 
Iodine,  in  Bronchocele,  Paralysis,  Chorea, 
Scrophuh^  &c.  By  Alexander  Manson, 
M.D.  Physician  to  the  General  Hospi- 
tal, &c.  Svo,  12s. 

Practical  Observations  on  the  Nature 
and  Treatment  of  those  Disorders  of  the 
Liver,  and  other  Digestive  Organs,  which 
produce  what  are  termed  Bilious  Com- 
plaints. By  Joseph  Ayre,  M.D.  Member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  &c. 

The  Works  of  the  late  Matthew  Bail- 
lie,  M.Di  To  whicii  is  prefixed,  an  Ac- 
count of  his  Life,  collected  from  Au. 
thentic  Sources.  By  James  Wardrop, 
Sofigeon  Extraordinary  to  the  King,  &c. 
&c.  In  2  vols.  8vo,  with  a  Head.  L.  1, 
58.  boards. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Treat- 
ment of  Diabetes,  Calculus,  and  other 
Affections  of  the  Urinary  Organs.  By 
William  Prout,  M.D.F.R.S.  Second  edi- 
tion,  enlarged. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  I.  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine, 
and  Register  of  Rural  and  Domestic  Im- 
provement, to  be  continued  Quarterly,  in 
8vo,  price  2s.  6d.  each  Number.  Con- 
ducted by  J.  C  Loudon,  F.L.&  R&, 
Stc,  Author  of  the  Encyclopaedias  of  Gar- 
dening  and  of  Agriculture. 

The  Slave  Colonies  of  Great  Britain ; 
or,  a  Picture  of  Negro  Slavery,  drawn  by 
the  Colonists  themselves^  being  an  Ab- 
stract of  the  various  Papers  recently  laid 
before  Pariiament  in  that  subject. 

The  Holy  Inquisition  ;  being  an  His- 
torical Statement  of  the  Origin,  Progress, 
Decline,  and  Fall,  of  that  infamous  Tri- 
bnnal;  Originally  written  in  Latin,  by 
Philip  A.  Limborch,  D.D.,  and  transla- 
ted by  Dr  Samuel  Chandler,  m  1731 ; 
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and  now  modernised,  alargtdt  mad  re- 
modelled,  by  C  Biackenxie. 

The  Prophetic  Almanai^  Ibr  198S. 
From  the  Manuscripts  of  Sir  WiUoa 
Brachro,  Bart  K.T.R. 

A  General  Guide  to  the  Companies 
formed  for  working  Foreign  Mines,  li- 
ving their  Prospectuses,  Names  of  Di- 
rectors.  Amount  of  Capital,  "Number  of 
Shares,  &c.  &c  followed  by  Remarks  on 
the  Progress  of  the  Companies  {from  av- 
thentic  sources).  By  H.  English,  Stodk 
and  Exchange  Broker.  3s. 

The  Trial  of  Daniel  0*Connel,  Esq. 
Second  Edition,  with  a  Vignette  repre- 
ienting  Cobbett  mider  Cross- exnaama. 
tk>n.   Price  Is.  6d. 

The  Annual  Register ;  or,  a  View  of 
the  History,  Politics,  and  Literature,  of 
the  Year  1824.    IGs. 

Reminiscences.  By  Horace  Walpokv 
late  Earl  of  Orford.  Forming  Part  I.  of 
Sharpe*s  Edition  of  the  British  Pro%e 
Writers.  Price  2.<.  ^.  sewed.  To  be  con- 
tinned  Weekly,  and  completed  in  50 
Parts.  Part  II.  containing  Walpolian^ 
Parts  IIL  and  IV.  consist  of  Burns*  Let- 
ters. 

Domestic  Anecdotes,  with  Moral  Re- 
flexions. Price  5s.  boards. 

The  Sporting  Almanack,  and  Olympir 
Epbemeris ;  computed  for  the  Second 
after  Leap-year,  and  for  tlie  Year  of  Christ 
1826.  By  a  Yorkshire  Gentleman. 

NOVELS  AND  TALES. 

Phantasmagoria ;  or  Sketches  of  Life 
and  Literature.  These  volumes  consist 
of  Tales,  Esmys,  Sketches  of  Society,  and 
P6etry.  2  vols.  18s. 

Gratitude,  and  other  Tales.  By  Hen- 
rietta Rouviere  Mos«e,  Author  of  •*  The 
Bride  and  no  Wife,"  &c  8  vol*.  18s. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Pandn- 
rang  Han,  a  Hindoo. 

TUes  of  the  Wild  and  the  Wonderful ; 
containing  The  Prediction — Hie  TeUow 
Dwarf—- Der  Freischutz— Hie  Fbftones 
of  de  la  Pole,  and  The  Lord  of  the  Mael. 
Strom.  lOs,  6d. 

Tales  and  Miscellaneous  Pieces.  Bj 
Maria  Edgeworth;  now  first  collected 
and  printed  in  a  uniform  Edition.  U 
vols.  12mo,  L.4>,  4s. 

THEOLOGY. 

The  Theology  of  the  Eariy  Patriarchs, 
illustrated  by  an  Appeal  to  subsequent 
Parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  By  the 
Rev.  Thomas  T.  Biddulph,  M.A.  Mmis. 
ter  of  St  James's,  Bristol.  2  vols.  L.  1,1s. 

A  Sermon,  occasioned  by  the  Death 
of  the  Rev.  John  Rjland,  D.  D. ;  Preach- 
ed at  Bristol,  June  6,  1885.  By  Robert 
Hall,  M.A.  of  Leicester. 

True  Christian   Religion ;  containing 
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the    Universal   Theology  of  the  New  toyaobs  and  teatbls. 

Church  which  was  foretold  by  the  Lord,  The  Adrenturee  of  Don  Juan  De  UU 

in    Dan;  m  13,  14;  and  in  the  Apo-  ]ao,  in  a  Voyage  to  Calicut;  with  M£n- 

calypse,  xxi.   1,  2.  Translated  from  the  graviags.    Price  Ts.  hal£>bound. 
Latin  of  £•  Swedenborg. 


EDINBURGH. 


The  Subaltern.  Originally  published  in 
Illaickwood*s  £dinburg|h  Magazine.  12mo, 

The  Magic  Rin^ ;  a  Romance  fVom  the 
Oerman  of  Frederick,  Baron  de  la  Motta 
Fouqu^.    3  vols.  12mo,  L.1,  Is. 

Cases  Decided  in  the  Ck>urt  of  Session, 
From  May  12  to  July  9^  1825.  Reported 
by  Patrick  Shaw  and  Alexander  Dunlop, 
jun.  Esqrs.  Advocates.— Also,  price  As. 
6d.«  Index  of  Names  and  Contents  in  VoL 
III.  of  the  Cases  dedded  in  the  Court 
of  Session,  and  the  Cases  decided  in  the 
Courts  of  Justiciary  and  Temds,  since  No- 
vember 1824.  In  royal  8vo,  Vol.  IV.  Part 
1  „  price  9s.  6d. 

Cases  decided  on  Appeal  from  the  Courts 
of  Session  and  Teinds,  in  the  House  of 
l^rds,  from  February  21  to  July  27, 
1821.  Reported  by  Patrick  Shaw,  £m. 
Advocate.  In  roysl  8vo,  Vol.  1.  Part  I. 
price  68. 

Occasional  Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  Ro- 
bert Morehead,  A.M.  pf  BaUol  College, 
Oxford,  junior  Minister  of  St  PauFs  Cha- 
pel, York  Place,  Edmburgh. 

Rone  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  3  vols, 
post  Hvo,  with  plates.     4th  Editbn. 

John  Baliol,  an  Historical  Drama,  in 
tive  Acts.  By  William  Tenant,  author  of 
*»  Anster  Fair,"  &c    8vo,  6s. 

Hemarks  on  the  Merits  and  Present 
State  of  Vaccination,  wherein  the  objec- 
tions of  the  Anheraccinists  are  comddered. 
By  Robert  Lewms,  M.D.,  &c  8vo,  3s. 

An  Essay  on  Education,  applicable  to 
diildren  in  general,  the  defective,  the  cri. 
luinal,  the  poor,  the  adult,  and  ag^«  By 
Richard  Poole,  M.D. 

The  Second  Edition  of  Sermotu^  by  die 
Rev.  Robert  Gordon,  D.D.  Minister  of  the 
New  Nordi  Church,  Edinburgh.  8vo, 
10s.  6d. 

Decisions  of  the  First  and  Second  Divi- 
•sions  of  the  Court  of  Session,  from  Novem- 
ber 1821  to  November  1822.  Polio,  L.1, 
Is. 

Man  responsible  for  his  belief :  two  ser- 
mons occasioned  by  a  passage  in  the  Inau-  . 
gural  Discourse  of  Henry  Brou^am,  Esq. 
M.  P*  on  hit  installation  aa  l^rd  Rector 
of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  April  6, 
1825.  By  Ralph  Wardhvw^D.D.  8vo,3s. 
ISmo,  2f. 


The  Anatomy  of  the  Foetal  Brain,  with 
a  Comparatif  e  Exposition  of  its  Structure 
in  Animals.  By  Frederick  Tiedemen. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  William 
Bennet,  M.D.    8vo,  128. 

A  Synoptic  Table  of  the  Vegetable  and 
Mineral  Poisons.  By  Eusdie  de  SaUe. 
Translated  from  the  French,  and  consider, 
ably  augmented,  by  Wiftiam  Bennet,  M. 
D.  4s.  6d. ;  or  on  canvas  and  roUer,  8s. 
6d. 

Gulielmi  Harveii  Exerdtationes  ob  mor« 
tu  Cordis  et  Sanguinis ;  cora  Thomas 
Kincston,  M.  D.    8vo,  7s. 

The  Duty  of  doing  all  to  the  glory  of 
God :  a  Sermon  preached  before  the  Inoor. 
poration  of  the  Orphan  Hospiul,'  and  pub. 
fished  at  their  rrauest.  By  the  Rev.  Wfl- 
liam  Huir,  D.D.  miil^itf^  of  the  New 
Grejrfriars,  Edinburgh.  8vo,  Is.  6d. 

A  Vindication  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Edinburgh  Bible  SodeCy,  relative  to  the 
Apocrvpha,  against  the  Aspersions  of  the 
Eclectic  Review.  6d. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
Laws  of  Chemical  Combination  and  the 
Atomic  Theory.  Drawn  up  for  the  use  of 
Students.  By  Edward  Turner,  M.D., 
F.R.S.E.,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry,  and 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phyridans, 
Edinburgh.     1  voL  18mo,  2s.  6d. 

The  Chosen  Love  Songs  of  Scotland ;  a 
few  of  the  admired  ones  of  Scotland ;  and 
a  Selection  from  that  of  cur  best  modem 
poets.    2s.  6d. 

A  Method  of  Farm  Book-Keeping.  By 
Alex.  Trotter,  Esq.  of  Dreghom.  In  royal 
8vo,  7s.  6d.  half  bound. 

Introduction  to  the  Writing  of  Greek, 
for  the  use  of  the  Junior  Greek  Class  in 
the  University  of  Ghisgow.  In  four  parts. 
By  D.  K.  Sandford,  Esq.  A.  M.  Oxoo, 
Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow.  Third  edition,  enlaiged  and  im- 
proved. 12mo,  3s.  6d.  bound. 

The  Edinbiurgh  Dispensatory.  Eleventh 
edition,  improved  and  enlarged.  8vo,  16^ 

A  Map  of  the  Birman  Empire^  from  the 
most  authentic  details.    Imperial  folio,  4a 

An  Atlas  of  the  Counties  of  Scothmd, 
Part  I.,  containing  Dumfries,  Kirkcud. 
bright,  and  Wigton.  Price  3s.  |  kin,  and 
4s.  coloured.  Printed  on  4te,  or  royal 
drawing  paper. 
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MONTHLY  REGISTER. 


EDINBUROH^iNTop.  9. 


Wheat.         1 

Ist,. 

.38s.  Od. 

2d,  ...SdB.  6d. 

3d,  ...328.  Od. 

Barley. 
l8t,...34i.  Od; 
2d,  ...3li.  Od. 
3d,  ...288.  Od. 


Data. 

let, 24s.  Od. 

2d, 22s.  Od. 

3d, 20s.  Od. 


Average  of  Wheat  £1,  14s.  2d.  U-lSths. 
Tuesday ,  Nov.  16. 


Pease  &  Beans. 

Ist, 34s.  Od. 

2d,. 23s.  dd. 

3d, 21s.  OdL 


Beef  (174  o^  P^  ^^-)  ^'  ^^-   <^  ^    ^ 
Mutton    .    .    .    .    Os.  5d.   toOs.     8d. 

Veal Os.  Gd.   toOs.  lOd. 

Pork Os.  5d).to08.     7d. 

Lamb,  per  quarter  .    Ob.  Od.    to  Os.    Od. 
TaUow,  per  stone  .    7b.  fid.   to  Ss.    Od. 


Quartern  Loaf  .  .  Os. 
New  Potatoes  (28  lb.)  Is. 
Fresh  Butter,  per  lb.  Is. 
Salt  ditto,  per  stone  21s. 
Ditto,  per  lb.  .  .  Is. 
£gg99  per  dozen      .     Is. 


9d.  to  Os-IOd. 
Od.  to  Os.  Od. 
4d.  to  Os.  Od. 
Od.  to  24s.  Od. 
4d.  to  la.  Sd. 
6d.   to    OS.  Od. 


HADDINGTON — Nov.  11. 


MHieat. 


3d, 


I       Barley. 
1st,  ...  318.  Od. 
2d,  ...  29s.  Od. 
3d,  ...  278.  Od. 


Oats.  Pease. 

Ist,  ...  248.  Od.     Ist,   ..  23s.  Od. 

2d,  ...  228.  Od.     2d,  «..  22s.  Od. 

3d,  ...  20s.0d.    3d,  ...  20s.  Od. 

Average  of  Wheat  £1,  13r.  7d.  3.12ths. 


Average  Prices  of  Com  in  England  and  Walesyfrom  the  Returns  received  in  the  MTetk 

ended  Nov.  5. 
Wheat*  60^  3d«.^irky,  4ti.  lld.-.Oatft,  fOk  Sd.— Rye^  418. 5(L— Besas*  46i.  Ill     Fiim%  55%.  U. 


London^  Com  Bxchange^  Nov.  7* 


Whaat,iad«old  MIoffi 

lt«I.Mw    .  .    fOU>5^ 

FlMdltto 

SupaflM  ditto    65toa< 

WUtBb  .     .     . 

Fins  mtto  .    • 
Snperflae  ditto 


White  paw 

48  to  eiSiTiaU  B»n», 
nitto,oW 


eoto  » 
70  to  7.*) 
»fio  on 


6f  to  AhTiclidrtta. 


l>ittD,  old 
Fbici  ditto 


4f  to  4r 
48to  5< 
I  BW45U>  4*: 
Mto  5'< 
88  to  41 
4f  to  41 
SSto  f'^ 
25  to  tt>,  Eb$, 
Bvier,       .    •    SS  to  5(E,PoUna  dSttu    .    Si  to  K  i  ^^eoteli 
Fine  ditto  .    .    SSto  41 '.Fitic  ditto  .    .    S7to  SCllilib  .  .      4   9  to  5 
SopflrtiM  ditto'  43  to  4riT'ataCn  ditto         95  to  ft  faniga    .    _   to     — 
MaK  .    •    .    .'  M  to  ei^Fiitc  ditto  .     ,    S9  to  SP  *^ta^  p€W  i^  lb. 

SSto  Si    Ktiff.  ...   3    Sto  3    7 
hith    ,  ,  .  3    1  to   S    6 
STOlch  ,  .  3    8  to  8    7 
Vot^  ig  bcmd  — •  to  ^-* 
.nn.dut,fr,    -.    to   — 
Ryft,  pCTqr.38  0  to  41    C 
^HfllT  per  b.  3    6  to  10 
^Middltr^7    9  to   9 

>  CloTCT,  red  ewt.50  to  72  0  Kitij^lja^   .    46  0  to  50 

-  White  ...  45  to  66  (»:  I  riih    .  ,     44  0  to  49 

)  Foreign  red     50  to  70  (    ^r        <4>^!    i4  0  to  X6 

„„,  .--J White44to60(  Tii>560to4i 

CMtTLWMj,  cvt  di  Id  to  olCoriander  .  .    9  to  IS  (  :  i;  .   .10  0  to  54 

Ciibarr,pcr<iTaot>6>]a5  OlTxefoU.    .  .  .  SOtoSS  C,  ^k.ii,  EngHih, 
Cinque  Foin     SH  to  10  O'  {n.^4aitLftue  n  0  to  55 

-     ■      —    -  — •   "^^  fllrUh,  SsU    16  0to50 


HogPesae 
Maple    .    . 
Maiili^fliM 


hpertHli*  oio  4  0 
Miun.  Wldiv^ .  16  bo  U  0 
^-  Bftnr^  IMV  li  ID  SO  0 
Tunlpe,  bth.     0  to  —  0 

—  Ked&0«n  9  to  13  0 

—  White,         11  to  13  0 


88  to  8(E,PoUna  dSttu 

88  to  4l'lFjtii'ditt0  . 

43  to  4riT'ataCn  ditto 

50  to  ec^^rtiH  ditto  . 

6S  to  7(i.iSc»tdi    .    . 

4S  to  44 1  Flour,  per  w:X   55  to  6(- 

46 to  4ft  DHtOi  ttaotjdt     SSto  S^ 

—  to— lOran,         .    .    00 to  00 

SeedSf  4r^. 

Rye  Ones.        SO  to  3S  0 


Liverpooij  Nov.  & 
1     A    «.    tf  ,  «•  A     «.  A 

,W1i«at,  per  70  It».  ' Amtf^  p.  l!liS lb. 

Kns.  g    0  to  10   9  ^wcet,i;3.  £J  O  ta  SC  0 

iHA  ,  .   .      —to—    [DclJiboad^  — 

scotefa   .     8    6  to  ID  C.^ymu  bowl  IG  O  to  17  0 
Irivh  ...  8    6  to    9  i»Q*txiw«]»  per  S40  lb. 
Ootuled     .  3    9feo   4    lii^lUli        3<)  O  to  M  0 
Hurley,  per  60  lbs.  Scotdi  *  ,    Si)  O  to  31  0 

4    9  to   6    4infth  ...    30  O  to  84  0 
I    9  to  5  lO'BtBD.tullib^  —    to   — 
9 


s,      s.d. 


Rye  Ones.       SO  to  3S  i 

lUbgTBII.     .  .  —  to  —  I 


3B  tfl  to  0' 
Hipe  Sced^  p*r  Jwt,  £S6«  to  £S8»  lOd. 


BvtUr^  Beef,  4T* 

ButtfTtpwCwt.  e.  «L 
AtmA,      lOiJ  0  toIlO  0 
PVe#T¥   .    ,103  0  to  106  0 
V^'ati>rroTd  Itil  0  to  108  O 

coTk,pK,iiii,3ae  to  1070 

3J  dq_   0  to  — 

Bwf,  Ji*  tlCTCH. 

—  Mc»i       ^  0  to  105  0 
^  p.  iMrrvli  a)  0  to  70  O 
P^rk.  p.  bl . 
-^t»f    .    naOto  88  0 

—  MiddL  .  11  Oto  45  0 
O1.GIACOO,  p»  cwt, 
CiShoTt  ^hlL  i4  0  to 64  0 
OS(Jm   .    .     —  0  to—  O 

mami,  dry,—  0  to—  0 
O.Omii  .  *  —  0  to*—  0 
OlL»rd»td,p.c  —  0  to  —  0 


Weekly  Price  of  Stocks^  from  \st  to  22d  Oct.  1825. 
1st.  8th.  15th. 


22d. 


Bank  stock,, 


3  per  cent.  redu< 
3  per  cent,  oonso] 
34  per  cent,  conso] 
ISevr  3  per  cent.^ 
New  4  per  cent,  consols,. 
India  stock 


.  bonds,. 


Exchequer  bills^ 
Exchequer  bills. 
Consols  for  ace. . 
Long  Annuities,. 
French  6  per  oenta. 


OOf.  76 


2251 

m  7 

94i 
102}  3 
207 

TTp. 
2  Sp. 

loot: 


.  ComrH  ^f  Eschange^  Nov,  a^AmaUidam,  12 : 3.  F.  C.  Ditto  al  ti^^  li :  0. 
Rotterdam,  12:4.  Antwop,  12:4.  Hamburgh,  36:11.  Us.  Altooa,  97:0. 
PmrU^  3  d.  ti^t,  25  :  90.  Boordorax,  25 :  25.  Frsnkfoit  on  the  Maine,  151.  Ex. 
JiroM.Petenbui^perrble.'9|9U.  Ba(lin,7:0.  Vienna,  9:58.  Trieste,  9 :  58.  Ma- 
«lnd,  37  t  Eff.  Cadiz,  97.  Bilboa,  96}.  Barcelona,  36.  SeriDe,  96^.  Oibraltar,  91, 
JLteghom,  49f .  Genoa,  441.  Venice,  27  :  0.  Malta,  0  :  9.  Nanlea,  40).  Paknno, 
per  OS.  123.  lisbon,  51.  Oporto,  51.  Bucnoa  Attci,  49^.  Rio  Janciio,  40.  Bahta, 
ol.     Dublin,  91  per  cent.    Cork,  9i  per  cent. 

J*ric€*  of  Gold  •ud  Silvtr^  per  02.— Foreign  gold,  in  ban,  X9 :  17  t  64d.  per  os. 
NewDottblooiit,^:lds<M.   New  Dollars,  4t.  lldf.  Silfer  in  bazt,  stand.  6ai  1)^ 


PRICES  CURRENT,  Noo.  5. 


Brova* .  cwt. 


SUGAR,  Moie. 
^.  P.  Dry  Bi 

Mld.goo4,f 

Flas  and  Tcrr  fine,    . 
R«fliMd  Doub.  Loavoi,    . 


8lagtodHt<^      . 

SoMdl  Lumps*  •    . 

LwBtditto.  .   .    . 

Crualied  Limvs   . 
MOLASSES.  BiilMi,  cwt. 
CX>FFKB,  Jamaki,.  cvt. 

OnL  food,  and  Aim  ord. 

MkLcood, and  Am  mU. 


TrbMtaiid  ircryard. 
fOod»  and  niM  acd. 
.  cood,  and  flna  Olid. 


Dutah 
Oid.^      . 
Mid.  good,  a 

StDMIifiMN     . 

Ptmita  (la  Bond,)  .    .    . 
SPIRITS. 
JaB.Rai,ieO.P.«aIL 


Grata  Whkky,      •     . 
WINES, 
Clarat,  UtOroirtbs,hbd. 
PortofalRad,         plpa^ 
SpanldiWIiita,        batt, 

-     -  -  pllOfaB. 


LOGWOOD,  J 


Caapaadiy, 
rUSTfC  Jaa 

Cuba, 
INDIGO,  «.««>c  ■«-•  w. 
TIMBnt,  Amcr.  PtBS,fiKit. 

Ditto  <Hk, 

Cbilirtaniasil  (dat.pald,) 

Hooduiai  MalM^gmy,    . 

St  Domioflo,  ditto,    .    . 
TAR,  Amertfltti,  bd. 

Aroiancn,    ..... 
PITCIlTForela. 
TALLOW,  RuTVi 

Homenidted,  .    . 
HEMP,  POBA  RMaSb 

Peteubuigb,  Oean,  .    . 
FLAX, 

IUgBTbiaa.&Dn4.Rak. 

Duteh, 

IrUh,       .       . 
MATSfAnb 
BRISTLES. 


ASHES.  PeiM.  P^aic^  .    . 

Montieal,  dittos     .       . 
Po^      • 
OlL,Wbalib      .      tasw 
_Cod,       .... 
TOBAOCO,inmla.fB%  »b 

Middlbw,       .       •     . 

I^vior,       .       •       . 
COTTONS,  Bovad  GMi«. 

8«ililnd.fB%       . 


W«itfaidi«, 


LEITH. 
70  to  7t 
74      TH 
7t      80 
lis     IfO 


98  lis 

96  104 

9S  95 

40  50 

55  8  38 

50  — 

56  80 
65  80 
65  70 
88  .- 
85  96 

8i  111  l^O 

SH   f  *    — 

8    5  3    8 

51  S  S 
4    8  4    8 


GLASGOW. 
70  - 

•a    8        786 


108 


15 

50 
81 


LIYIRFOOL. 
70  — 

78  80 

81  > 


98  8* 

Z  i 
-I 


ss 

m 

81 
78 

U 

m 

Tt 

m 

OUM 


» 
if 
7S 
if 
« 

18 


LONDON. 
87  78 

71  T$ 

78  88 


IH 


if 
56 
78 


mti   m%A 


85 
S6 

SS 

i5 

£7 
7 
8 
8 

10 

lit  8 
1  10 
3  0 
S  0 
1  9 
S    0 

S4 

18 
9    8 

40 

45 

4it 

45 


48 

48 
84 


0 

0 

14s  0 

S    8 

4  0 

5  7 
S  4 
5    0 

SS 

90 

18    0 

41 


36 
38 
3S 
34 

"i 
8 
8 


11 


SH  8d      ftSi      ftid    Oi 


Si  Id  3k 
f  la  8 
18      1 


iu 


7  0 


—    '    £816 


—  1 


10  0      — 


7  0 
7  o 

8   •     8    6 
716     8    6 

18    8    10  18 

Ma  9  uao 

1    U    S    1 


«    4* 


V\ 


1  1 

f    8 

18    0 


1    8 
S    8 

U  8 


8f    8 
38    • 
36 
38 

1 

8 
6 


8         — 


£7   0 

7  • 

8  0 

7  • 
18  0 
13   8 


1  1 

1  7 

U  — 

17  — 

16  — 

41  • 
31 

£48  0 

46  • 


30  6^ 


8 


31 

SS 


81 
30 


0    8    8    8 

0    44   0    6ft 

0  4  0  7 


719 
•  9 
81« 
8  9 
11  9 
4    8 


1  4 
1  10 
S    6 


too 

09 


£60    0     £61 
6S  66 


U  0    16  16 

34  — 

34  0         36 

84  — 

80  0    31    0 

3D  10    81    0 

0  7      0    8 

9  4i    0    6 

*0  Ok    OICII 


0  10ft    1    Of 
OlA   oir 

1  Ok    1 
Oil     9 
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Metkokolooical  Table,  extracted  from  the  RegUter  kip  at  Bdinburff^-,  <»  <*^ 

Observatory^  CalionJiUL 

N  B^The  OlMerTatkm»  aw  nude  twice  •vary  day,  at  nine  o^dock*  foceaooo,  and  four  tfclocir.  *f^*^ 
nwi™  be^adOUeriration  in  tHe  afirnoon.  in  the  flm  column,  it  taken  by  tta*    am^mm 


1*h*ff. 


-I 


A.  59 

A.  AG 
M.47 

M.iN 
M.tii 

«.<: 

A.  Ill 

A.  6  J 

A.  3* 


iTwf. 


3*(J  A.  &i  f 


-Kll 


A,  Bi  r 


Cble. 


A.fiO 


} 
} 

w.m  > 

A.  i5  J 

"} 
} 


S, 


M.j5 
Mis  H.  i^ 

.*^T«  A.  .^t; 

*j*HA*l>^) 
.S14M.fl7 
.»i4  A.iiil 

>a;jA.5l 

,M^i  A,Aa^  ^^ 


s.W. 

CWc 


s:w. 


S.W. 


Dull  wtth 
Ij^hl  r^ii' 
t'iir^  with 

FleAvy  TAiu 

rair,  with 
■uittliLnf. 

jihn.  nin- 
Falr*  with 

t'lareD.  TAJii 
after^  suukIv 
L»uU,   BflUi 
»hr*.  r»iii. 
[lulU  ^hri. 
[Bin  lAer^ 
Worn,  raSn^ 
tlay  iiitinxh. 

li^fl  OlOdl 

Dull*  but 
Mr. 

FAlfp  with 
lUiuhinc^ 
I  air  fijrwi. 
*lir.  tifljL-m. 
VAitt  ulLh 
iututiin^. 
Ftinw  RUDkh. 


Th^. 


-I 
'A 


M.5T 
A.4H 

A.  15 

A.  45 

A>S£ 
A.  31 
\..17 
v.  50 

M.50 
A.  37 

A,a8 

M.IC 
A.iO 

A*  la 


13. 


.47i^M.t«  1 
3a.9ic]A.f»| 

.737  A.  4.-^  I 
^ii»]A.43|' 


Average  of  rain. 


MIJ. 


APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c. 


Brev.        Maj.  Gen.  Sir  H.  Lowe,  K.  C  B.  local 

rank  of  LU  Gen.  upon  the  Continent 

of  Europe  »  Sept  1W5. 

Capt.  Macfarlane.  Adj.  E.  I.  C.  Dep-at 

Chatham,  k>cml  rank  of  Mi^.    6  Oct. 

W.  Thome,  tocal  rank  of  Lt  Col.  on 

'    the  Continent  of  Europe  only  13  do. 

1  Dr.Gds.  Cor.  TysMn.  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Master, 

prom.  6  do. 

G.  H.  ThompMm,  Cor.  do. 

3  As.  Surg.  Ingham,  ftom  22  F.  As.  Surg. 

vice  BrowD.  22  F.  •        13  do. 

i  Cor.  Ogle,  Lt.  by  purch.  vtee  Nash, 

prom.  .  1  do. 

«<m.  W.  Vaughan.  Cor.  do. 

Lieut.  Staroer.  Capt  by  purch.  vice 

Whichcote.  prom.  29  do. 

I  Dr.        Surg.  Young,  f^om  10  F.  Surs.  vice 

Steed,  ret.  22  Sept* 

Surg.  JameMm.  ftom  75  F.  Surg,  vice 

Young,  cancelled.  22  Sept. 

3  Lt.  Slailte,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice  Webb, 

prom.  22  Oct.  • 

Cor.  Phillipps.  Lt  by  purch.  do. 

4  B.  Ogle,  Cor.  by  puieh.  vice  M'Callfery, 

prom.  10  Aug. 

J.  Elton,  da  by  puich.  viee  Rams- 

bottom,  prom.  2  sept. 

6  Lt  Armstnn^  A4).  vice  Boyd,  res. 

A41.only  15  do. 

-^-DowB,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  Haa- 
nrd,  ret  29  do. , 

7  R.  Doyne,  Cor.  by  purch.  vice  Hope- 

toun,  prom.  22  do. 

8  Rcf.  SerJ.  MaJ.  Mawdsley,  Quar.  Mast 

vice  Donahoo,  b.  p.  29  do. 

9  Cor.  Rumley.  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Mark- 

turn,  prom.  80ct 


13 


C.  S.  Trower.  Cor.  29  Sept* 

Surg.  West,  from  27  F.  Surg,  vtoi 
BfORobert.  h.  p.  6  Oet 

Cor.  Bambrick.  Lt  by  puxcfa.  vice 
Mulkem.  prom.  12  da. 

A.  Bolton,  Cor.  do. 

Capt  Vanddeur,  Miy).  by  putdk  viee 
Stawdl,  prom.  i  da 

Lt  Harrington.  Capt  da 

A.  Brown.  €or.  by  porch,  vice  Camp- 
bell, prom.  8  Sept 
"    .Hoi    -- 


ColdstF.G.Ens.  Hon.  C.  Howard,  fin.  70  P.  1 

and  Lt  by  purdu  vice  Fane,  mom. 

22  Oct 

3F.Gds.CoL  CUtherow,  Lt  CoL  vice  Rookew 

h.  p.  rec.  difT.  15  Sept 

Lt  CoL  Keate^  Bfi^.  with  the  rank  of 

CoL  ^'  da 

—  Hall,  ftom  h.  p.  C^t  pay  dift 

IF.         Ens.   OgUvy,    Lt    by    puicfa.    vice 

O'Brien,  20  F.  1  Oct. 

F.  Lucas,  Ens.  da 

Capt  Macdougall,  from  1  Vet  Bat 

Capt  8  Apr. 

Lieut  Sargent,  da  Lieut  da 

4  Lieut  Rawatonie,   from  1  Vet  Bn. 

Lieut  da 

5  Lieut.Flemlng,  ftom  1  Vet  Bn.  Lieut 

da 

6  Lieut  PUkingtoo,  from  1  Vet  Bn.  vice 

Bowlby.  90F.  do. 

8  Lt  Lang,  from  13  Dr  Capt  by  porch. 

vice  Hailes,  prom.  da 

Bt  M14.  Lysler,  from  3  Vet.  Bn.  Cant 

9  B.  H.  Heathcote,  Eni.  by  purch.  van 

Ogle,  prom.  8  Sept 


9  p. 

10 
11 


19 


AppUnimentii  ProfiMtUmi,  ^. 


17 


51 
95 


27 


*9 
31 
32 


34 
37 


38 
39 
40 

41 

4i 

45 

48 


IfiiK.  Browntf  from  1  Vet  Bn.  Em. 

7  Apr. 

As.  Surg.  Grmham.  from  31  F.  Surg. 

vice  Young,  IDr  ^JJ^eoU 

Sne.  Bellf  Lt.  by  purcb.  vice  Mitchell, 

96  F.  1*  do* 

J.Ooold.Eii«.     ^ ^  ^    ,.   jf®" 

Eat.  Gardiner,  firom  37  F.  Lt.  vice 

Hudenby,  dewl  S9  Sept. 

Eni.  Maxwell,  from  1  Vn.  Bn.  Ens. 

7  Apr. 

Hon. Hay,  Ens.  vice  M'KenAe, 

dMd  6  Oct. 

J.  W.  F.  Pretteiohn,  Ens.  by  purch. 
vice  Hay.  71 F.      .  «    S**^ 

UeaL  M'Grath,  from  S  Vet.  Bn.  Lieut. 
B  Apr. 
Ens.  Crokcr,  da  Ens.  ^jj^ 

Hon.  At.  Ti^e,  As.  Surg.       90  Oct. 
Capt  BouTcrie,  from  h.  p.  (pay,  dift)  F«: 

CW  vice  Grey,  43  F.  (8Aug.      48  — - 

S.  Cl  Hilton,   E^   by  purch.  vice  an 

Deedes,  prom.  17  Sept. 

As.  Surg.  Martindale,  Siirg.  vice  Heriot, 

6  Dr  O.  ^  ^^J<** 

T.  R.  Auldjo,  Ens.  by   purdu  vice 

Young,  prom.  *4  do. 

Ens.  PeSf,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Macpher- 

son.  91  F.  «0  Oct 

-^-  Dwyer,  from  3  Vet  Bn.  Ens. 

7  Apr. 
Forbes,  Ens.  by  purdu  vice  Peel 

SO  Oct 
Lt  O'Brien,  from  1  F.  Lt  vice  That- 
cher, 37  F.  ^  _,     ^      \^ 
A.  Soott,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Cumming, 
88  F.  13  do. 
Lt  ^ige,  from  h.  p.  Lt  vice  Hamroill, 
eTfT                               tiSept. 
Ens.  Gough,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  But- 
lar,  prom.                                1  Oct 
Capt  Harrison,  Mi^|.  by  purch.  Eng- 
land, prom.                               29  do. 
Lt  Waller,  Capt  do. 
Sd  Lt  BeaucWk,  Lt  da 
H.  R.  H.  C.  Elwes,  fd  Lt  da 
Ens.  Manserrii,  Lt   by  purch.  vice 
Lynch.  97  F.                        tl  Sept 
W.  W.  Stuitoo,  Ens.  no. 
Lt  Warde,  from  h.  p.  Lt  vice  Murray, 
56  F.                                       13  Oct 
Capt  Pratt,  from  h.  p.  Capt  vice  Mur- 
ray, exch.  rec.  din:                   30  da 
Ens.  Brebant,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  M'Ni- 
ven,  prom.  59  F.               '       29  da 
J.  Guthrie,  Ens.  do. 
As.  Surg.  Mostyn,  Surg,  vice  West, 
10  Dr                                         6  do. 
Hosp.  As.  Mullarky.  As.  Surg.         do. 
Ens.  Freame,  from  3  Vet  Bn.  Ens. 

7  Apr. 
Ens.  Irving,  Lt  by  purdu  vice  Lords. 
Lennox,  prom.  2S  da 

B.  Broadhead,  Ens.  da 

Lt  M'Niven,  from   26  F.  Capt  by 
porch,  vice  Chambers,  prom.  S9  Oct 
Hosp.  As.  Minty,  As.  Surg,  vice  Gra- 
ham, 10  F.  «  Sept 
Lt  Colthurst,  Capt  vice  Lord  S.  Kerr, 
dead  29  da 

White,  from  14  F.  Lt  da 

Ens.   Markham,  da   by  purch.  vice 

Palk,prom.  S30ct 

F.  J.  Griffin,  Ens.  vice  Wardell,  28  F. 

13  da 

J.  J.  Burgoyne,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice 

Marlcham,  prom.  22  do. 

J.  S.  Greene,    Ens.  by  purch.  vice 

Moore,  ret  29  Sept 

Ens.  Deshon,  from  8  F.  Lt  by  purch. 

vice  Grsme,  proro.  6  Oct. 

Lt.  O'Neil,  from  8  Vet  Bn.  vice  Barrs, 

prom.  9  Apr. 

Foskett,  Lt  by  purch.  vicfe  Alrey, 

prom.  22  da 

E.  S.  Bayly.  Ens.  da 

Lt  Thatcher,  from  30   F.  Lt.   vice 

Hartley,  prom.  1  da 

Cor.  J.  Ramon,  from  h.  p.  25  Dr  Ens. 

vice  GanUner,  1 1  F.  29  Sei)t. 

Br.  Lt  CoL  Dunbar,  from  66  F.  Maj. 

by  purch.  vice  Valiant,  from     8  Oct. 


63 
61 

6J 


775 

L.  W.  Yco^  Eas.  by  pureh.  vke  Amiel 

ret  6  do. 

CoDt  Seymour,  from  h.  p.  Capt  vice 
^lllcocks,  81 F.  «da 

Lt  Kirkley,  from  S  Vet  Bn.  Lt  vice 

Newport,  prom.  8  Apr. 

Lt  Olpberts,  from  2  W.  I.  R.  Lt  vice 

Robertson.  92  F.  82  Sent 

Fits    Herbert   Coddington.    Ens.   by 

purch.  vice  Hotham,  83  F.  da 

~1-  Webb,  from  h.  p.  86  Ft  Lt  vice 

Spencer,  18  F.  20  Oct 

Hosp.   As.  DartneU,    As.  Surg,  vice 

Mostyn,  prom.  81  F.  da 

Lt  Gledstanes,  Adi.  vice  WooUard,  38 

F.  da 

O.  M.  Dalway,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice 

M'Crea,  prom.  do. 

Lt  O'Meara,  from  h.  p.  AfUcan  Corps, 

Paym.  vice  Webb,  h.  p.  da 

—  Weston,  Capt   by  purdu  vice 

Brooke,  ret  do. 

—  Sweeny,  from  3  Vet  Bn.  Lt  vke 

Hay.  prom.  5  F.  9  Apr. 

Ens.  M*Clevei^,  Lt  by  porch,  vice 

Kenyon,  77  F.  6  Oct 

H.  Leech,  Ens.  da 

50  Hosp.  As.  Ellison,  As.  Surg.      20  Oct. 

53  Lt  Canpenter,  Ci^^  by  purch.  vke 
0*Grady,  prom.  29  da 

54  Capt  Srokh.  from  h.  p.  Paym.  vice 
Pilton  29  Sept 

56  Lt  Murray,  firom  25  F.  Lt  vice  Butt* 

dead  13  Oct 

59  —  Doran,  Capt  vice  Mathers,  dead 

6  da 

Ens.  Clark.  Lt  da 

R.  Macgregor,  Ens.  da 

60  Lt  Hammlll,  from  21 F.  Lt  vice  Swee- 
ny.  New  Sa  Wales  Vet  Comp.  24  Sep. 

2d  ;Lt  and  A4J.  Goghlan*  rank  of  Lt. 
12  Oct. 

Udded,    do.        13  do. 

Ens.  Hay,  from  h.  p.  2d  Lt  vice  Col* 

man,  canodied  6  do. 

Capt  Hamilton,  from  I  Vet  Bn.  Capt. 

9  Apr. 

62  Lieut  Hemsworth,  from  2  Vet  Bn. 

Lieut  7  do. 

Ens.  Thompson,  from  h.  p.  Ens.  vice 

Ddy,  1  wTl.  R.  20  Oct. 

Capt  T.  Fairtlough,  Mi^|.  by  purch. 

vice  Arbuthnot,  prom.  1  da 

Lt.  Briggs,  from  50  F.  Capt  do. 

G.  Gonng,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Hunter, 

prom.  do. 

Capt  Dillon,  from  2  Vet  Bn.  Capt 

8  Apr. 
A.  H.  L.  Wyatt,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice 

Dundas,  proro.  1 7  Sept 

Lieut   Hunt.*  Capt  by  purch.    vice 

Wood,  prom.  29  Oct. 

66  Ens.  Jc^nston,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Mur- 

ray, prom.  1  Oct. 

G.  Douclas,  Ens.  8  da 

Lieut  Kirwan,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 

Dunbar,  prom.  37  F.  do« 

69  W.  T.  Smyth,    da  by  purch.    vice 
KeUey,  58F.  29  Sept. 

70  P.  W.  Braham,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice 
Howard,  Colds.  Gds.  22  da 

71  StafrAs.Surg.  Bartlcy,  As.Surg.    da 
Ens.  Ld.  A.  Lennox,  Lt  by  purch.  vice 

Montagu,  prom.  22  Oct. 

";r"J?*^ "*y»  ^^^  ^^  f  •  Ens.  da 

1 2  D.  T.  Barton,  Ens.  by  purch.   vice 

Campbell,  89  da 

Surg.  Clarke,  from  Cape  Corps,  Surg. 

T  .^**?.  ^'V"*' *^  P-  20  da 

to  Lt  Hamilton,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 

Mao  Mahon,  ret.  15  Sept. 

Ens.  Seymour,  Lt  Ja 

C.  D.  O^Conndl,  Ens.  do. 

R.  Baillie,  do.  vice  Howard,  prom. 

*._.,,.  8  Oct 

**  Em.  Vallancey,    Lt.    by  purch.  vicfi 

Black,  prom.  aX' 

II.  C.  Pocock.  Ens.  da 

Stoff  As.  Surg.  Brisbane,  As.  Surg.  6  do. 

Ens.  Keames,  from  2  Vet  Bn.  Ens. 

1^  As.  Surg.  Graham,  from  31.  F.  Svum. 

vice  Jameson,  1  Dr.  n  $««? 


7r« 

77 


71 


AppMwtwMUif  JhrotnoUottSp  Sfc* 


[[Dec 


81 


8IP. 


84 


8ft 
88 


91 


03 


97 


Lt 


^sssr&J^ 


Portv,  ftoBi  1  W.  L  a.  Umt. 
"    '  -.dec  fOOcL 

▼In  Lnia«,  4Md 

89  Sept. 
Lt.  K«nyoB,  fkom  48  F.  Lt.  vioe  Moly- 

MOZj  37  F.  6  Oct. 

C  wTp.  MMim  Bm.  lido. 

Ens.  Steele,  Adj.  vfeeMolyiMax-    do. 

Cent.  DoudM.  Mai.  br  ovcch.  vfee 

Stdo. 

do. 

do. 

J.  Madeod,  Em.  do. 

Bos.  Thomaff  Lt.  viee  Molony,  deed 

15  Sept. 
Cor.  Cood,  from  h.  p.  R.  Wagg.  Tram, 

Em, 
LL  Ellis.  Oept.  vSee  Pheipe,  deed  89  do. 
F.  H.  OmluuB,  Ebb.  by  pwdu  Tioe 

Coed,  pram.  15  Oct. 

Bier.  Mig.  Horlaii,  II4.  bTpaich.  vice 

Taylor,  prom.  Sf  do. 

As.  wg.  MoityB,  fkom  41  F.  Suig 

Cagan^ret.  dow 

C»pt.  WUkoeks, ftom 88  F. Capt*  do. 
Lt.  Hdldsworth,  from  h.  p.  Col.  Comp. 

Mauritius,  Paym.  Tiee  Williams,  deed 

sttSept. 

Lt.  Swialmme,  CapL  vice  SanderKn, 

dead  60ct 

Ospt  Dufgew,  ftom  8  Vet.  Bn.  Capt. 
^^  8  Apr. 

Hen.  M.  St.  Clair,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice 

Faber,  cancelled  13  do. 

Hosp.  As.  Smyth,  As.  Sun.  6  do. 

Ens.  Hon.  C  Moocktoo,  Lt.  by  puxcfa. 

vice  Jardine,  ret.  a(l  Sept. 

—^Oallway,  Lt.  by  puicli.  vice  Mi- 

elieU,ret.  SSdo. 

—  Cumming,  from  SO  F.  Ens.  SI  do. 
6.  J.  Sutton,  do.  S:<do. 

Lieut  Woollard,  A^J.  vice  Soutar,  res. 

theAdLonly,  SfOOct. 

Lt.  Uawiins,from  44  F.  Capt.  by  purch 

vice  Agnew,  ret.  do. 

Lieut.  Butler,  ftom  1  Vet.  Bn.  Lieut. 

vice  Blayney,  Rifle  Br.  9  Apr. 

CKpL  Riven,  from  3  Vet  Bn.  Ciwt 

Lieut  Maephmon,  from  18  F.  C^pt 

by  purch.  vice  Richardson,  ret 

SOOct 
Lt  Maepheraoo,  Capt  vice  Donaldson, 

dsad  SSSemt 

Robertaoo,  ftom  40  F.  Lt       da 

Capt  Wfaichester,  Ua^  vice  Charleton, 

dSwd  16  Aug. 

Lt  J.  M'Donald,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 

Gammell,ret  6  Oct 

—.  Weymouth,  ftom  8t  F.  do.  13  dOb 
Ebl  M*Cumiflii^  Lt  by  purch.  6  do. 

Capt  PtliuiMrtion,  ftxm  h.  p.  59  F. 

Cspt  vice  Peat  exch.  do. 

J.  R.  Johnston,  dOb  by  purdk  vice  De- 

laneey,  16  F.  SS  Sept 

Ens.  and  A4i.  SpiUer,  rank  of  Lt  6  Oct 
Lieut  Oilliess,  ftom  h.  p.  Lieut  vice 

BidiOTton,  exdi.  ree.  am>  do. 

Gent  Cadet  S.  O.  Dalgcty,  ftom  R. 

MilL  ColL  Bm.  vice  Price,  78  F.  do. 
Lt  MitcheU,  ftom  11  F.  Capt  byjpurch. 

vice  Borlase,  ret  8  Sept 

Ens.  Cumberland,  ftom  85  F.  Lt  by 

purch.  vice  Ousely,  prom.       15  Oct 
Lt  Lynch,  ftom  25  F.  Capt  by  purch. 

vice  Colthurst,  ret  l7  Aug. 

9§  -, —  Maxwell,  from  h.  p.  S5  F.  Lt  vice 

Dutton,  New  Sa  Wales  Comp. 

»Sept 
Ens.  Or^gory,  Lt  by  puich.  vice  Allan, 

prom.  1  Oct. 

J.  H.  Armstrong,  Ens.  do. 

Lt  Wolfe,  A4).  vice  Stevens,  prom. 

6do. 
99  Hosp.  As.  Dobson,  As.  Surg.    SSSept 

Rifle  Brig. Smith,  Sd  Lt.  vice  Vivian,  7  Dr. 

15  da 
Lieut  Woodfind,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 

Perdval,  promi      .  ^  S9do. 

td  Lt.  Stemut,  1st  Lt  do 

J.  Benyoo,  Sd  Lt  do. 


1 W.  L IL  Ui  WaMoMkoMfe.  &  m.T«ik  Ba«. 
Lt  viee  Warner,  New  Soolh  Waiea 


Compw 
Ens.  Ddy, 


ty,  ftonn  8S  F.  Bi 
pram,  m  77  F.  aD^eu 

P.  C.  Codd,  Em.  da 

Lt  Fiaser.  fWm  h.  pw  98  F.  FsyiM.  viee 

Stoplbrd,  deed  da 

Ens.  Dickenson,  Lt  vke  ITiiIHb  w B, 

dead  ISOA, 

F.  Codd,  Ens.  4a 

Ceylflli  R.  Lt  Denraeey,  ftom  h.  p.  81  F.  Lft.  vice 

Wodlhouse,  canocUed  8  Sept 

Lieut.  Phelan,ltomh.p.44F.  Ueat 

vice  Whitaker,  cane  <la 

Cope  Cor.  As.  Suig.  Parrott,  from  llie  Prav.  Bn. 

Surg,  vice  (SarkaTSF.  da 

Lt  A.  Armstrong,  Capt  vIee  Stnazt, 

dead  ^^  15da 

Ens.  Wsvden,  Lt  da 

J.  North,  Ens.  da 

Af.Col.CaEns.  Caider,  Lt  vIee  Dowling.  ret  do. 

Stapleton,  do.  vice  Splalae,  dead 

SZdo. 
V6L  E.  Hartley,  Ena.  da 

Lt.  Ring,  A4).  vice  Pattciaun,  res.  A4|. 

only  da 

E.  Cooke,  Ens.  by  purdi.  vice  CaUer 

88  da 
Lt  Rogers,  Capt  vice  de  BarraUkr, 

dead  39da 

Ens.  Turner,  Lt  da 

J.  P.  Hardy,  Ens.  da 

C  Nott,  Ens.  vice  Caimody,  dead  da 

Ordtutnce  Department. 

Koyal  AfUOery, 
Sd  Capt  Romer,  A4).  viee  Gortoa. 

prom.  S9  Jofy 

■■  Strnmons,  ftom  h.  pw  Sd  Gut 

vice  Romer  da 

1st  Lt  Wright,  Sd  Capt  da 

Sd  Lt  St  John,  1st  Lt  da 

Gent.  Cadet  W.  F.  Williams,  Sd  Lt  da 
Lt  CoU  Maodonakl,  CoL  vice  Tten- 
hill,  dead  S9  am. 

MsJ.  and  U.  CoL  Holoombe,  Lt  CoL 

.  Capt  and  Brev.  Miv).  AddanM,  M14. 

Sd  Capt  and  Brev.  M^  Mididl.  C^bl 

Sd  Capt  Andrews,  fhmi  h.  p.  Sd  Capt 

Ist  Lt  Mathias,  Sd  Capt  da 

Sd  Lt  Dacrei,  1st  Lt  da 

Uoitf'^  Engineert* 

1st  Lt  Wortham,  Sd  Capt  vice  Birch, 

h.  p.  S4Sc|it. 

Sd  Lu  Walpole,  1st  Lt  ~  io. 

Gent  Cadet  R.  Howorth,  Sd  Lt  6  Am 

J.  D.  Hcid^,  da  W  Sepc 

R.  Dashwood,  da  do* 

C  C.  WUkiMon,  da      do* 

-       J.  Creatoflex,  do.  do' 

W.  Renwick,  da  do* 

■■  T.  H.  Rimington,  da    do* 

— i— -»  W.  E.  Brooghtoo,  do*    du* 

Stqff. 
Lt  CoL  Stavely,  from  R.  Staff  Cons, 
Dep.Qtia.  Mas.  Gen.  in  the  Manrittus, 
vice  Nesbitt,  res.  S9  Sept 

Cape  ofO.  H.  Mij}.  C.  A.  Fitsroy,  h.  pw  Dcp.  A4i. 
Gen.  with  Rank  of  Lt  CoC  vice. 
Blake,  tcs.  SO  Oct 

Hotpiial  Staff, 

Hosp.  As.  Dyccb  As.  Surg,  vice  Mdfaw 
piom.  SSda 

Wood,    da    vice  Baitky. 

74  F.  80ct 

H.  Mackecey,  Hasp.  Assist      SSSept 

R.  Joliostoo,  da  vice  Minty.  31  F.  da 

W.  Macready,  da  viee  Mulfuky,  S7  F. 

6  Oct> 

D.  Browne,  da  vice  Wood,  da 

W.  H.  Ctawfbfd,  da  viee  Smyth,  85 

F.  da 

11 
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Uoni.  At.  OnmU  Staff  At.  Surg.  Tic« 
lifillar,  mora.  20  Oct. 

C.  BeU.  Hotp.  At.  vice  Grant  do. 

A.  GibBoo,  dow  vice  Squah-,  93  F.     do. 
J.  Ewing.  do.  vice  Tighe,  16  F.       do. 
Unaliached. 

To  be  Lt.  Colonels  of  Infantry  hy  purchase. 
Maj.  SUwell,  firom  18  Dr.  1  dOb 

ArbuthDOt,  from  65  F.  ^  do. 

ValitDt,  from  37  F.  8  do. 

Falconer,  from  78  F.  ^  do. 

Taylor,  from  81  F.  J^S* 

England,  from  23  F.  29  Oct. 

To  he  Majors  of  Infantry' by  purchase. 
Capt  Haiies.  from  8  F.  1  do. 

— -—  Webb,  from  3  Dr.  It  do. 

Chambers,  from  29  F.  do 

O'Grady,  from  53  F.      ^  ^    do. 

Whichcote.  from  4  Dr.  Gda.  do. 

Wood,  from  65  F.  do. 

Perceval,  flrom  Rifle  Brig.  do. 

To  he  Captains  of  Infantry  hy  purchase. 
LL.  Hartley,  ttcm  37  F.  1  do. 
Butler,  from  22  F.  do. 

—  Allan,  from  98  F.  do, 
Nash,  from  4  Dr.  Gda.  do. 

—  Murray,  from  66  F.  _      do. 

—  Hon.  H.  D.  Shore,  from  4  Dr.  Gd». 

8  do. 
Markham.  from  9  Dr  do. 

—  Smith,  from  2  Life  Gda.  do. 

Stevenson,  from  38  F.  15  do# 

Hofu  H.  S.  Fane,  ftrom  Coldi,  Gda. 

23  daw 

—  Montagu,  from  71  F. da 

Lord  S.  Lennox,  ttosa  28  F.       da 

—  FalX,  from  32  F.  do. 

—  Wemyss,  from  4  Dr.  Gda.  da 

—  Airey,  fromSlP.  ^      ^     do. 

—  Small,  from  25  F.  Capt.  do.  da 
To  he  Lieutenants  of  Infantry  by  purchase. 

Kna.  Hunter,  from  61  F.         ^  „  1  da 

. Hon.  R.  Howard,  from  73  F.  8  da 

Cood,  from  80  F.  15  da 

Hon.  G.  Upton,  from  43  F.  Lieut. 

da  vice  Berkeley,  cane.  da 

To  be  Ensigns  by  purchase. 
G.  J.  Rush  1  ^ 

J.  E.  Wetheran  da 

F.  Deacon  8  da 

H.  Reynolds  5*** 

S.  D.Clarke  ^da 

H.  Curling  «da 

H.  S.  James  da 

C  Robinson  ^,.,     do. 

Genu  Cadet  Wilkie,  from  R.  MiL  Col. 
do. 

Exchanges, 

Ifa^.  Heatbcote^  from  27  F.  with  Ma}.  Dansey, 

BtLt  Col.  Stavqly,  from  Staff  Corps,  with  Capt 

CapL  Dai^on,  from  African  Col.  Corps,  with  Lt. 

CoL  Ralney,  h.  p.  55  F. 
Bsbinaton,  from  1  Dr.  G.  rec  diff.  with  Capt 

-^"S^U.^'from  6  Dr.  I8C  difll  with  Capt. 

_2lajimi£d,  from  19  F.with  Capt  Taylor,  h.  p. 

40  F 
Lanphler,  from  19  F.  rec  diffi  with  Capt. 

^^^ioujhtonffrom  54  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Capt 

—-Uortou,'  from  m'iT rec  diff:  with  Gapt  HiU, 

_  tennis,  firom  62  F.  with  Cmt  Mair,  h.  P. 

.  Seymovu-  from  65  F.  with  Capt  Wood,  h.  p. 

5Di.  Gds.  „  . 

, M'Laine.  from  75  F.  with  Capt  Hammond, 

- —  Eeaper,  from  79  F.  rec  difll  with  Capt  Mar- 
shall,  h.  p.  ^^        . 

—  Smith  fkom  89  F.  with  Capt  Thorp,  h.  p. 
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iTg.  vice      Lt  Collins,  from  f  Dr.  Q.  with  U.  ttaOey.  4  F. 
20  Oct      —  Dent,  firom  10  Dr.  xec  difll  with  Lt  Oabam^ 

.—  ]£titt,  from  7  F.  leeb  difll  with  LI.  ChimbBt^ 
h.  p.  64  F.  _.  ^  ,     ^ 

—  Plunkett,  from  37  F.  with  Lt  Fxeeioaa,  h.  p^ 
18  Dr. 

—  Blakeway,  fron  43  F.  with  Lt  Foalcr,  Cap* 
Corps  Cav. 

—  Foster,  fhnn  45  F.  with  Lt  Kewrnj,  h.  p.  31 F. 

—  Noyca,  from  56  F.  lee.  dilC  with  Lt  Keating, 
h.  p.  R.  W.  L  Ra. 

—  Cornwall,  from  76  F.  with  Lt  Betra,  h.  p. 
71  F. 

—  Duke,  from  91  F.  with  Lt.  Baniar»  h.  p^ 
Ens.  Webster,  from  51  F.  with  Ens.  St  L«!gcr,  It 

F. 
Paym.  Irvine,  from  79  F.  with  Capt  Gnham,  h.  p. 

aoF. 

Appointments  Cancelled^ 
Lt  CoL  Slesaor,  at  ret.  Mi^.  h.  pw  45  F. 
Lt  Robinson.  2  F. 

—  Woolhouse,  Ceylon  R. 
2d.  Lt  Ens.  Goleraan,  60  F. 
Assist  Surg.  Faber.  84  F. 

PortelU,  28  F. 

Graham,  10  F. 

Foote,  12  F. 

Ewing.  86  F. 

The  following  Officers  have  been  allowed  to 

dispose  of  their  half-pay. 

CoL  Sir  J.  M.  Doyle,  at  Lt  Col.  It 

Garr.  Bn.  29  Oct  1825. 

Lt  Col.  Ryvet.  as  M^  and  Fenn.  A» 

Qua.  Mast  Gen.  da 

CgI.  Thomas,  as  MaJ.  R.  Wagg.  Train, 
da 
Maj.  O'Connel,  18  F.  da 

Maj.  Sir  T.  T.  F.  E.  Drake,  B/.  51  F. 
Maj.  Ouseley,  Port  Sserviee  da 

Capt  Im  Thurn,  35  F.  d«. 

Ens.  Robinson,  Cape  Rog.  do. 

Resignations  and  Retiremcnis. 

t:obnti  / :  x .  h.  p.  Sheflteld  Rcf. 

^ ti:nii!<j,  i»,  |,,  .Surrey  Rang. 

l.itjhti  h.  p.  aj  F. 

Licut.-CsjL  Humphry,  li.  p^  Unat_ 


Uiidd^  h.  V  I  lisp.  Field  Oi&cer. 

Hcyiialdip  JjttP  5  VDt  Bat 

. Bmwtif!:j  Jv  p,  liJJ  !**• 

—  Amcjry,  h.  p^  5  Gal-  Bo. 

ilm.pL  l(u&anl|.  6  ]>r. 
— .—  MacMahon»  TJ  F» 
- — "  Apiow,  h9  F. 

.^ CmnmtlL  1>S  F. 

^  Uorliu*?*  yfj  ¥. 

—  Warrvi^*  h.  p^  K^  F.. 

SaiiXt-y,  li.  F.  Sa  F* 

Evelyn,  h.  pv  Gii  F- 

MultuiO^  b.  p,  liisli  Brig. 

Wakh,  h.  p.  ^1  F. 

M«miU,  h.  p,  a  h\ 

Coll?,  h.  p,  hi  F. 

^ — ^^Opilwiy.  t>.  p^  e4  F. 

Brni  !<■,  h.  p.  Capr  R, 

Ku^^jii*(.\  h.  p.  ti  F- 

Huddleston,  h.  p.  46  F. 

Clonard,  h.  p.  4  Irish  Brig. 

Bromhead,  h.  p.  28  Dr. 

Lieut  Jardine,  88  F. 

MicheU,  80  F. 

Dowling,  R.  Afr.  Col.  Corps. 

de  Lorenta.  h.  p.  1  F. 

Lunn)  h.  p.  78  F. 

Rope,  h.  p.  24  F. 

Brett,  h.  p.  24  Dr. 

Comet  Doherty,  h.  p.  23  Dr. 
Ena.  Moore,  33  F. 
Aroiel,  37  F.     _ 

—  Gordon,  h.  p.  13  Gn«  Bn« 
Shenley,  h.  p.  4  F. 

Conolly,  h.  p.  71  F. 

Heatly,  h,  p.  99  F. 

5G 
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Em.  Smith,  h.  n^  45  P. 
«—  Brno,  b.  p.  6  Iiiih  Brig. 
Deaths. 

.JttiiSo»,f8Aiig.l8t5 


CDer* 


OolaMl  ThonhilL  R.  Alt. 

Mi^lor  PhelpsTttOF. 

'     ■■    Cliarltoa,  9t  P.  Jam 


-  J.  Hewitt,  52  F.  New  Brunswick,     25  da 

■  ShcUetOD,  h.  p.  51  P.  M^  of  Brigade  at 
Quebec* 

■  Lena,  19  P.  Coric.  24  Oct. 
CapL  Sutherland,  33  P.  kut  with  tlie  Comet  iteam 

packet  off  Gourock,  25  do. 
•  Mathers,  59  P.  on  boazd  the  ship  Euphrates, 
B  ftom  India,                          12  Aug. 


Lieut  Manhall^  77  P.  Ja^ica* 

■  Jefftnoo,  5  E.  V.  Bo.  a^  Ridkw 

to  1  Light  Dr.  London,  ifi  oeL 

Ens.  Maekouie.  16  F. 

Irvine,  77  f. 

Carmody,  R.  Afr.  GbL  Cocpa.  Camm  Ctatf 

Castle. 

Coxcn,  h.  pw  14  F.  Windsor.  15  SeyL. 

Lawtoo.  h.  p.  93  F.  Ireland,  13  Aac. 

Quarter-master  FoUenua,  h.  p.  7  Db  G.  RoK 

Hous^  Swords,  Dublin,  21  ScpC 

Sutton,  h.  p.  1  Iri^  Brig.  ^Joi 


n,  82  F.  on  passage  from  Ceylon, 
12  do. 

Purefoy,  h.  p.  79  P.  Walwurth,  21  do. 

Mather,  Dublin  Co.  MU.  26  Sept 

—  Rose,  89  F.  in  ttie  Burman  territory,  7  Mar. 

Camion,  do.  do.  da 

Lieut  Haldeuby,  11  P. 

Kettlewdl,  2  W.  I.  R.  Honduras. 

—  Oxiey,  R.  Afr.  CoL  Corps,  Cape  Coast  Cas* 
tie,  25  June. 

—  Eyre,  R.  Eng.  Tobago,  21  Aug. 
Walker,  h.  p.  4  Dr.  Whlteeross,  near  Wake- 

field,  22  May. 

'  Grobedter,  h.  p.  R.  Wagg.  Train,  Disporf, 

Wittengen,  Prussia,  11  July. 

—  Osooiune,  h.  p.  35  P.  Bruges,  4  Sept 


Assist  Suigeon  Bulkeley,  16  P. 
Ceylon, 


Ojficers  Killed  and  Wounded  m  IheDomA, 
nions  of  the  King  ofAva^  betwecm  Slk 
March  and  Iff  ApriL,  1825. 

KUled, 
Capt  Rose,  89  P.  7  Max.  uts. 

——  Cannon,  da  da.* 

WoundaL 
Lieut.  Gordon,  47  P.  severely,  not  iliiisi  nm  Jj 
Capt  Evanson,  54  P.      da  do. 

Lieut  Harris,     do.       do.  4o. 

—  J.  Clarlie,  do.       da  doi. 

W.  J.  King,  H9  P.  slightly,  7  Mk. 

^—  C  G.  King,   da       da  do. 

— >^  Currie,  da       da  dow 


Alphabetical  List  of  £iroLisH  Bankrupt cies,  annoonced  between  the  23d 
of  Sept.  and  the  19th  of  Oct  1825 ;  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 

Johns,  H.  I.  Devonshire,  tMnker. 

Kincaid,  J.  Spital-square,  sUk-mana&ctimr 

King,  C.  Cranfarook,  banker. 

King,  T.  Bennondscy-new-road,  linen-draper. 

Leven,  W.  L.  Grove-lane,  Cambcrwell,  meidiairt, 

Lowes,  W.  Livopool,  broker. 

Messey,  W.  Heaton  Nonis,  cotton-mamfiietttrer. 

Millin,  E.  Berkeley-square,  shoemaker. 

MoUen,  J.  G.  and  R.  Alger,  Change-aliey,  timbef- 

merchant 
Nachbar,  J.  jun.  Old  Brmtford,  f 
Nash,  J.  Bristol,  wharfinger. 
Nichol  J.  and  P.  Cornbill.  merchants. 
Pain,  R.  O.  aty,  underwriter. 


Aoghtle,  T.  Poultry,  grocer. 

Barnes,  W.  Richardby,  Cumberhmd,  hay  and 

corn-merchant 
Booty,  J.  Newport,  grocer. 
Brinley,  J.  S.  Bircmn-lane,  ship  and  insuraitoe- 

broker. 
Bridgenian,  J.  Bethnal-green,  taUow-dumdler. 
Brown,  J.  Shadwell,  plumber. 
Butler,  T.  Old  Radford,  Nottingham,  joiner. 
Byers,  N.  Bath-street,  Clerkenwell,  oilman. 
CoUens,  F.  Pall  Mall,  man-milliner. 
Coley,  F.  H.  Broad-street,  wine-merehant 
Cooper,  T.  W.  Liverpool,  chemist 

Cowdroy,  W.  Gorton,  Lancaster,  glue-maker.  _,   _.  _..,, 

Dennett,  C.    R.  Pulhamroad,   Little  Chelsea,   ^  Ploudfoot,  J.  Queen-street,  Cbeapsidc;,  taDow- 

cheese-monger.  chandler. 

Dickinson,  J.  Churdi-passage,  Guildhall,  ware*      Potter,  C.  Scarborough,  Yorkshire^ 

houseman.  Pringle,  J.  London-road,  victualler, 

Dobson,  J.  Hesketh-with-Becconsalt,  grocer.  Procter,  S.  Calverley,  cbthier. 

Em«rson,  J.  and  S.S.  Whitedupel-road,  com-      Robinson,  R.  Friday-street,  Uvem-keepes. 


factors. 

Pabdough,  R.  Liverpool,  pahiterand  ghoier. 

Follett,  J.  Bath,  innkeeper. 

Ford,  R.  Bridgewater,  merchant 

Ford,  W.  Broadway,  Blackfriars,  tea4ealer. 

Hall,  W.  Gutter-lane,  warehouseman. 

Haworth,  A.  and  J.  Whitdiead,  Lever  Banlcs, 
near  Bolton,  calico-printers.  . 

Harvey,  W.  Cloudesiey-terrace,  Islington,  sur- 
geon. 

Higgs,  E.  Thombury,  Gloucester,  victualler. 

Hul,  W.  Arundel-street,  Panton-square,  tailor. 

Hobbs,  B.  and  W.  S.  Hellyer,  Hedbridge,  South- 
ampton,  ship-buildera. 

Uougntcm,  J.  Manchester,  linen-draper. 

Huddy,  G.  Mark-lane,  hop  and  seed-merdumt. 

Hulthm,  T.  Catherine-street,  Tower-hill,  mer- 
chant 

Jacobs,  E.  Windsor,  dealer  in  iewelkry. 

Johnson,  J.  B.  and  J.  O'CaUaghan,  Liverpool, 
merchants 


Robson,  W.  J.  Oxford-street,  grocer. 

Sandwell,  J.  Strand,  Uvem-kecper. 

Smith,  J.  Broad-street,  broker. 

Squire,  J.  and  W.  and  W.  W.  Prldcaux,  Kings- 

Diidge,  Devon,  bankers. 
Stevens,  J.  Lime-street,  merchant 
Summer,  T.  Clithero,  Lancashire,  ironmonger. 
Sutcliffe,  T.  Halifax,  cotton-roinner. 
Tristam,  J.  Wolverhampton,  honmaster. 
Tucker,  T.  High-street,  Borough,  oil  and  oo)oar> 

man. 
Tutin,  R.  Birmingham,  builder. 
Walker,  W.  and  T.  Baker,  Cannon^treet.  gneess. 
Watts,  J.  P.  Angel-court,  llm^gmorton-atiaet, 

stockbroker. 
WeUford,  J.  Little  Ouildford-street,  Soothwaik* 

timber-merchant 
Whitelook,  J.  Retford,  Nottii^hamahire,  dr^n. 
Witherington,  C.  H.  Borough-road,  apothecary. 
Wood,  D.  Milk-street,  woolkn-warehoosemaa. 


Alphabetical  List  of  Scotch  BANKRurrciESy  announced  between  the  1st  Angntt 
and  dOth  of  September,  extracted  from  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 

dividends. 


Andrew,  William,  of  Newlandmuir. 

Brown,  Thomas,  manufacturer,  Prinlaws,  Laia- 
Ue,  Fife. 

Dougall,  John,  flsh-hookmaker,  and  hardware- 
merchant  in  Glasgow. 

Elliot  Andrew,  builder  in  Portobello. 

Gibson,  John,  auctioneer  and  broker,  Edinburglu 

Grant  James,  slK>emaker,  dealer  in  leather,  &c. 
Newton-upon-Ayr. 

Jacobs,  R.  and  Company,  hatters  in  Edinburgh. 

Johnston,  Alexander,  and  Co.  merdiants  and  soda 
manufacturers,  Strathbungo,  parish  of  Govan. 


Cousin,  James,  silk  and  cotton-yam  merdnnt 
In  Paisley ;  a  seoond  dividend  17ui  Noverabcr. 

Hardie,  James,  Rrocer  and  spirit-dealer  in  Kiik- 
aldy;  a  dividend  ISth  Novclaber. 

Stewart,  David,  junior,  laSoil  and  cokNmnaa 
and  spirit-merchant,  Edinbuight  a  dMdend  M 
December. 

Welsh  and  Dingwall,  woed-marehanta  and  Join- 
en  hi  Greenock ;  a  tceonA  dividesd  S8th  No- 
vember. 


IBS^'2  Birth*  (md  Marriages. 

BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 
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BIHTHS* 

April  16.  At  Madras,  the  Lady  of  Lleatenant- 
Colood  Ocoige  Cadell,  Deputy-A4)uUnMj«lwral» 
of  a  daughter. 

Auif.  6.  At  Malta.  Lady  Rom.  of  a  son. 

Sept,  5.  At  HopeweU,  St  Ann's,  Jamaica,  the 
IJuly  of  William  Shand,  Esq.  of  Balmakewan.  ot 
H  daughter. 

18.  At  Naples,  Mrs  William  ScoU,  of  a  son. 

Oct,  2.  At  StirUnff.  the  Lady  of  John  Fraser, 
Vaq.  advocate,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Warristao  Crescent,  the  Lady  of  Cap- 
lain  Campbell,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

5.  At  Cunnlnghamhead,  Mrs  Snodgrass  Bu- 
dianan,  of  a  daughter. 

C.  At  Valleyfield,  Mrs  Charles  Cowan,  of  a 
dau^ter. 

7.  At  Edinbur^,  the  Lady  Juliana  Warrender, 

8.  At  29,  Herlot  Row.  the  Lady  of  Rohert 
Lindsay,  Elsq.  of  a  daughter. 

9.  At  Great  King  Street,  the  Countess  of  Glas- 
gow, of  a  son. 

10.  Mrs  Orr,  Albany  Street,  of  a  daughter. 

13.  At  114,  Oeoige  Street,  Mn  Meniies,  of  a 
ton. 

14.  At  Coates  Crescent,  Mrs  C.  Aytoun,  of  a 
daughter. 

li.  At  Coldocb,  Mis  Bum  Murdoch,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

—  At  Kilrenny  Manse.  Mrs  Brown,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Abercromby  Place,  Mrs  Campbell  of 
Poesil,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Leamington  Spa.  the  Lady  of  Admiral 
Sir  Charles  Knowle%  G.CB.  of  a  daughter. 

17.  At  63,  Queen  Street,  (he  Lady  of  Dr  NicoD, 
8t  Andrews,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Brussels,  Lady  Elisabeth  Murray  M'Ore- 
^r,  <k  a  son.  ^ 

—  Mrs.  W.  Buchanan,  33,  Drummond  Place, 
of  a  son. 

18.  At  Wellington  Square.  Ayr.  the  Lady  of 
Sir  Darid  Hunter  BUir,  Bart,  of  Brownhill,  of  a 

.    son. 

—  At  Cramond,  Mrs  Hope  Johnstone  of  An- 
lumdale,  of  a  son. 

11  At  Ivy  House,  near  Leeds,  the  Lady  Oeor- 
a;iana  Calhcart,  of  a  datighter. 

tt.  At  Chester  Hall,  Mrs  Kinnear,  of  adaugh- 
ter. 

25.  At  Bdton.  the  Lady  of  Captain  James  Hay, 
Royal  Navy,  of  a  daughter. 

25.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Welsh,  60,  Northum- 
berland Street,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Glasgow,  the  Lady  of  Captain  W.  A. 
Riah,  79th  U&hlanders,  of  a  son.  . 

—  At  No.  60.  Great  King  Street,  Bfra  Bridges, 
of  a  daughter. 

—  Mrs  Smith,  Albany  Street,  of  a  son. 

29.  At  Edinburrii.  the  Lady  of  Arehibald  Mac- 
bean,  Esq.  Royal  Horse  Artillery,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Gienmoriston.  the  Lady  of  William  Stuart 
of  Gienmoriston,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Damicle,  Roxburghshire,  Bfrs  Thomas 
Smith,  of  a  son. 

—  Mrs  Kirkwood,  Paterson's  Court,  Biough- 
lon,  ofason.  .^ 

30.  At  Charlotte  Street,  Leith,  Mn  Thomas 
Young,  of  a  son. 

31.  At  Meirose,  Mrs  Spencer,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  her  house  in  Portland  PUce.  London,  the 
LAdy  of  James  Stewart.  Esq.  M.  P.  of  a  son. 

—  At  Uson,  Mrs  Keith,  of  a  daughter. 

Nov.  2.  At  Wormiston,  Flfeshire,  Mn  David 

Lindcsay.  of  a  son. 
5.  At  12,  Pitt  Street,  Mrs  Bayley.  of  a  daughter 
Latfly,  at  Lochbuy  House,  the  Lady  of  Mur- 

dodi  Maclaine,  Esq.  of  Lochbuy,  of  adau^iter. 

MARRIAGES. 
Aue*  11.  At  Montreal,  Captain  Read,  of  the 
Royal  Staff  Onps,  to  Christian,  dau^ter  of  Ma- 
Jor-Genecal  Q*  Gcvdon.  . 

Sgjti.  27.  At  Isle  of  Nith.  Robert  M«MiIIaa, 

Esq.  of  Hdnu  to  Mary,  third  daughter  of  James 

Ooldle,  Esq.  of  Knoekauchly. 

OfLi.  ht  Fooldaa  West  Mains,  the  Rtr.  WU- 
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Ham  Ritchie,  of  Atttdstaneftntt,   to   labdla. 
daughter  of  Robert  Brown.  Esq. 

—  At  Crieff,  the  Rev.  Robert  Brydon,  of  Dun* 
score,  Dumfriesshire,  to  Matilda,  daughter  of  th» 
late  Lawrence  Mackenzie,  collector  of  excise  at 
Campbelton. 

6.  At  Edlnbar;rii,  David  Guthrie.  Esq.  mer- 
chant, Brechin,  to  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  John  Bums.  Esq.  Bo'ness. 

—  At  Leith.  Peter  Gray.  Esq.  writer,  Alloa,  to 
Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Adam  White.  Esq.  mer- 
chant, Leith. 

7.  At  Leith.  James  Duncan,  Eitq.  shipowner, 
Leith,  to  Hester,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Mr 
Peter  Scott,  merchant,  Leith. 

11.  At  Edinburah.  the  Rev.  William  Limont, 
of  South  College  Street  Church,  to  Sarah,  eldest 
daughter  ot  James  Weddell.  Esq.  Hanover  Street. 

—  At  St  Swithin's  Church.  Winchester,  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Baibadoes.  (Dr  Coleridge),  to  Mis 
Rennel,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Very  Rev.  the 
Dean  of  Winchester. 

15.  At  Ardiibald  Place,  Thomas  Alexander* 
Esq.  surgeon,  to  I&abella,  second  daughter  of  the 
late  Ralph  Richardson,  Esq.  merchant,  Edin- 
burgh. 

17.  At  Gleneticht  Cottage.  Perthshire  the  Rev. 
Allan  Macpherson,  A.  M.  rector  of  Barnard  St 
Leonard,  Wilts,  to  Margaret,  youngest  daughter. 
of  the  late  William  Chambers,  Esq.  of  GlenerichL 

—  At  Shiplake.  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Frederick 
Bertie,  to  Georglna  Anne  Emily  Kerr,  second 
daughter  of  Rear-Admiral  Lord  Mark  Kerr. 

18.  At  Gla&gow.  the  Rev.  Colin  Hunter,  Lodi- 
tayside.  to  Janet,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr  Daniel 
Morrison,  Glasgow. 

la  At  Watton  Church.  Herts,  the  Hon.  Alex- 
ander Leslie  Melville,  brother  of  the  Earl  ot  Le. 
ven  and  Melville,  to  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Sa- 
muel Smith,  Esq.  M.  P. 

20.  At  Braendam  House,  Andrew  Wilson,  fun. 
Esq.  of  College  Street.  Glasgow,  to  Marsilla* 
daughter  of  Alexander  Macdonald^  Esq.  of  Dal- 
lilea. 

—  At  the  Protestant  Church  of  La  Tour,  in 
Piedmont.  Josiah  Webb  Archibald.  Esq.  of  Porto 
Rico,  to  Fanny,  ymmgest  daughterofDr  Andrew 
Berry  oi  Edinburgh. 

S9.  At  the  Vice-Regal  Lodge,  in  the  Phflniix 
Park.  Dublin,  his  Excellency  the  Marquis  of  WeU 
iesley,  to  Mn  Patterson.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed by  the  Primate  <^  Ireland,  and  tne  Bisnop 
of  Raphoe  gave  away  the  elMant  and  beautiAil 
bride.  The  Lord  Primate  haiang  concluded  the 
solemn  rites  according  to  the  ordinances  of  the 
Established  Church,  tne  most  Rev.  Dr  Murray, 
the  Titular  Arehbisbop  of  Dublin,  finally  pafected 
the  indissoluble  knot,  by  adminbteriog  the  sacra- 
ment of  marrta^  in  the  manner  prcsciibed  by  the 
Romrn  Catholic  Church.  Mn  Patterson  (now 
Marchioness  of  Wdlesley)  is  about  35,  extremdjr 
beautiful,  and  immensely  rich.  She  is  of  Irttn 
descent.  Her  grandfather.  Mr  Cam^,  who  b  yet 
alive,  resides  in  the  city  of  Washington.  Mn  Pat- 
terson's maiden  name  was  Catoo.  She  had  been 
originally  married  to  the  brother  of  Mn  Jerome 
Buonaparte.  The  Marquis  W^kaley  is  65  yean 
old. 

DEATHS. 

AnHl  21.  At  Singapore,  Lieut  William  Dalaell, 
of  the  34th  Regiment  Bengal  Native  Infantry. 

26.  At  C<4ombo.  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  Ensign 
Mackentie,  of  the  16th  regiment. 

May  3a  At  sea,  in  dte  Bay  of  Bengal,  on  board 
the  ship  Providence,  Mn  Smith,  aged  27.  wift 
of  John  Smith.  Esq.  of  Drongan,  Aynhlre. 

June  6.  At  sea.  on  a  voyage  to  St  Helena,  M*> 
lor  John  Ross  Cleshom,  of  the  Engineers,  H.  B. 
I.  C.  Service.  Madras,  dJest  son  of  Hugh  Cteg- 
hom,  Esq.  of  Stravfthle. 

22.  At  Buenos  Ayrei,  near  Lisbon,  MurBafw 
bara,  the  Lady  ef  James  Charies  Duff;  bq.  of 
Lisbon. 

Juhf  21.  At  St  DaaOago,  Captahi  Axch.  Bladt, 
a  native  of  Greenock. 

Av£»  On  the  JanuOcft  itation,  John  Sinclair, 
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tSwtgtoOt 
Mr  D.  Sinclair,  K&aoch .  ^     _. 

S.  At  Up-Park  Camp,  Jamaica,  Liajtenrnt  and 
Adjutant  Jaro«  Dean*,  of  the  9M  «fta»ent. 

51.  At  Richmond,  Vlwinla,  17.  S.  Wm.  C^np- 
bdl  Kidd,  A.  M.  &c  ddert  ton  of  Jamea  Kidd. 
D.  D.  Professor  of  Oriental  Language*  to  the  Mir 
TiachaU  Collore  and  Unhrertltv  of  Aberdeen, 

Sfpt.  11.  At  Bagncres  de  BUorre,  depMtmerit 
H«ut«  Prrencet,  Ann  Margaret,  only  child  of 
Philip  B.  Ainslie.  E»q, 

18.  At  the  Manie  of  Contin,  the  Her.  Jamci 
Daltai.  minister  of  that  parish^ 

•3.  At  KirkhUI,  LinlithgowiWre,  Mr  Jamea 
Hume,  second  son  of  Mr  Hume,  Klrkakty. 

—  Mrs  Smith  of  WeedrushalL  _    ^ 

25.  At  Carlisle,  Mrs  Elizabeth  Harrison,  wife  of 
John  Connell,  Esq.  banker  in  CarUsie. 

—  At  Etlinburgh,  Mrs  ChrUtian  Howtaon,  wife 
Mr  James  Rennie,  slater  and  glasier,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Charles  Gordon,  Esq.  son  of 
Sir  James  Gordoa,  Bart,  of  Gordonstone  and  Letr 
terfourie.  ^.    ,    ^  „    j,, 

26.  At  Gilmore  Place,  Mrs  Elixabeth  Hardly 
relict  of  Mr  John  Martin,  Chancery  Office,  Edin- 
turgh. 

27.  AtLeith,Wimam,agedl9,8onofWllliaiii 
Aia<«lie,  Esq. 

—  At  iTiarlottc  Street,  Leith,  Mrs  Mary  Bridget, 
wife  of  Mr  Robert  Bruce. 

28.  At  St  Roque,  in  Spahi,  Mr  James  Duncaiu 
third  son  of  Mr  John  Duncan,  merchant,  Kirkal- 
dy,  Fifeshire. 

29.  At  Leith,  Helen,  second  daughter  of  George 
Carstairs,  Esq.  merchant  there. 

30.  At  Hcavitree,  near  Exeter,  Jessie  Ann,  eld- 
est daughter  of  Fraucis  Gordon,  of  Kincardine. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Sir  John  Leslie,  Bart,  of  Fin- 
drassie  and  Wardes,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  a(^. 

—  At  Port-Glasgow.  John  Young.  Esq.  M.D. 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

Oct.  1.  At  Forth  Street,  Mrs  Margaret  Innes, 
wife  of  Mr  Robert  Scott,  druggist,  Edinburch. 

•i.  At  Edinburgh.  Mr  Chartei  Todd,  of  North 
Shields,  optician,  aged  37.       ^      ^  „ 

—  At  Shandwick  Place,  Robert  Walker,  Eso. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Kirkliston,  the  Rev.  Charlea 
Richie,  minister  of  that  parish. 

5.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Daniel  Dewar,  aged  73. 

—  At  lier  house,  17,  George  Street,  Miss  Marga- 
ret Seton,  daughter  of  the  deceased  Mr  David 
Seton,  Keonoway,  Fifeshire. 

Mr  (ieoxgo  Dickson,  nunery  and  seedaman, 

Ediubiirch.  _  „, ^        ,. 

4.  At  Tloarley  Grange  near  Shrewslwry,  Ma- 
ior-Gcucral  Swmton. 

—  At  Ixjngford  House,  Exmouth,  Dr  William 
Paijct.  He  was  on  the  medical  staff  of  the  army 
under  the  imnwrtal  Wolfe  and  the  late  Marquis  of 
Townshend,  in  America. 

At  Ormiston  Manse,  John  Hope,  infant  ion 

of  the  Rev.  John  Ramsay. 

5.  At  Archibald  Place,  Mrs  Margaret  Usher, 
relict  of  James  Usher,  Esq.  of  Toftfleld. 

—  At  London,  Lady  Richards,  relict  of  the 
Chief  Baron  of  hit  Mi^esty's  Court  of  Exche- 
quer. 

7.  At  Huntly,  Mni<w  Robert  Forsyth,  late  of 
the  6Uth  regiment. 

—  At  Sloan  Stftet,  London,  Elixa,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  William  Stewart,  Esq.  formerly  of  Inver- 
keithinjT. 

*.  At  his  house.  .?.  Gay  field  Place,  Mr  Alex. 
Milnoof  the  Royal  Bank. 

8.  At  Edinburgh,  Christian,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Andrew  ihatto  of  Nlainlmasc, 

d.  At  EYeiuuutU,  the  llev.  James  Smith,  D.D. 
minister  or  that  parish. 

—  At  Kinghora,  Irvine  Black,  student  of  divi- 
nity, youngest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Geurgt*  Black, 
of  the  Urn  lea  Aixsociatc  Congregation  tliere. 

10.  At  St  Davi.l's  Street,  Miss  Jane  Simson, 
daughter  of  the  deceased  John  Simpson,  Esq.  of 
Brunton. 

11.  Near  I.iusanne,  Helen  Marianne,  infuU 
daughter  of  Alex.  Scott  Broomfield,  Es<i. 

—  At  Rofecvillc,  in  the  83d  year  of  her  age,  Eu- 
phemia  Macduft',  wife  of  Mr  Lavid  Bridges,  mer- 
chant, Edinburgh. 

—  At  Kirkaldy,  Henry  Beveridge,  Esq.  m  the 
|S3th  year  of  Image, 


11.  At  Fornt,  afed  8S,  Mn  Jem  Onmt,  rayet 
of  DuDoui  Omit,  1m.  PnmMt  of  Forrea. 

—  At  KibnartinUome  Dufild  Cjaafittm, 
Eml  of  iriiVT^^Ttia, 

i2.  At  Blairkffic.  Mr«  Isabella  RomicBcC tf 
Charles  Adam  DuflT,  Esq. 

—  At  Macdesfiekd,  John  Vans  Afnev,  Bi^  oC 
Sheuchan  and  Bambarrocb. 

13  Of  apoplexy,  the  King  of  Bcvazia.  Wm 
Majesty  had  completed  his  ^th  year,  aad  le  sac- 
ceeded  by  his  son,  the  Prince  Royal. 

—  At  East  Linton,  John  Burton,  Eaq. 

14;  At  DunoUy,  Patrick  Maodoafall,  Bml  «r 
MacdongalL 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Helen  Watt,  icfict  at 
John  Reid,  Esq.  of  Nelfleld. 

15.  At  Kells  Manse,  the  Rer.  WUliaB  Gaki- 
I^e,  minister  of  that  parish. 

—  Christina,  youngest  daogfatcr  of  David  Shn. 
Esq.  of  Cultermains. 

—  At  PortobeUo,  William  Simaon,  ta^.  uaB- 
dtor-aMaw,  Edraburgh. 

16.  At  Edinbur^,  Susannah,  eldest  < „_ 

of  Mr  Thomas  Kinnear,  writer,  StoDefaaren. 

—  At  Newington,  Edinburgh,  Captain  f>»^r 
Greg,,  late  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Companj^ 
service. 

17.  At  Gilmore  Place,  Captafai  Donald  Mae- 
arthur. 

—  At  Edhiburgh,  Henry,  and  on  the  fSd  ult. 
Elisa,  children  of  Mr  Thomas  Rymer^  aoficitor- 
at-law. 

—  At  his  house,  Bo*ncai,  John  Padon*  Em^ 
distiller.  ^ 

—  Atthe  advanced  ago  of  103  year%  John  Fos* 
ofdUtleton,  DerbYshlrek 

—  Drowned  on  noard  the  Steam-boat  Oorae^ 
which  was  run  down  off  Gourock  by  the  Ayr 
Steun-boat,  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  Oetober, 
on  their  passage  from  Inverness  to  Glas«ow.— 
Hugh  James  Rollo.  Esq.  W.  S.— Mr  Charles  BU< 
lie  Sutherland,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Geosrga 
Sackville  Sutherland  of  Rhives— Mr  Charka 
M'AlIister,  W.  S.  Edinburgh..~Mr  John  H'Alb. 
ster,  nephew  of  Mr  Charles  M'Alhster. — ^Mr  A. 
Graham  of  Corpach.— CapUin  W.  E.  Sutherland, 
of  the  53d  regiment.— Mrs  Sutherland,  wife  at 
Captain  Sutherland,  and  daughter  of  H.  R.  Dai; 
Esq.  of  Muirton. — Mr  John  Rdd,  youngest  son 
of  the  late  James  Reid,  Esq.  of  Exd^qner.— > 
Mr  James  Millar,  Leith —Mr  M'Kenae,  gn>. 
cer,  Canongate.— Mr  Alexander  Kennedy*  son  ef 
John  Kennedy,  Usq.  of  Annet  Farm,  near  FOst 
William.— Mr  Rose,  Inverness.— Mrs  Wrigfat, 
widow  of  Mr  ArchibaM  Wright,  Gfango«.--Do> 
naid,  only  son  of  Mr  Robert  M'Brayne,  of  Snm- 
merlee.— By  this  melanchohr  catastrophe,  about 
50  other  iiulividuals  are  understood  to  hjrve  per- 
ished. 

22.  The  Lady  Margaret  Wfldman,  wlfeoft:^ 
tain  Wildman,  of  the  Tth  Hussars,  and  daughter  of 
the  E^arl  of  Wemyss  and  March. 

—  At  Ledlowen,  parish  of  <t"i**^^j  Jamea 
Provan,  Esq. 

Latdy,  at  his  estate  inthe  vldnity  of  Puif,  of 
apoplexy,  the  Prince  de  Carignan. 

—  At  the  Giant's  Causeway,  Inland,  after  a 
short  illness,  the  Earl  of  Annesley,  Vbcoont  GSa* 
rawley,  and  Baron  of  Castle  Weliiui. 

—  In  Jamaica,  the  Rev.  John  West,  Rector  of 
St  Thomas's  in  the  East,  a  man  of  superior  genraa 
and  worth.  He  was  one  of  the  most  ineenioaa 
and  accurate  teachers  of  mathematics  whi^  Scot- 
land has  produced.  He  was  for  some  years,  tc^ 
fore  he  went  to  Jamaica,  assistant  to  ProfesKiu 
Vitant,  in  the  University  of  St  Andrews,  and 
when  in  that  capacity,  published,  about  40  yeara 
ago,  •*  Elements  of  Matncmatics,"  a  work  wUeh, 
Uke  the  Diaries  in  England,  has,  since  that  time, 
had  more  eff'ect  in  stimuiating  mathematical  study 
and  geometrical  invention  in  this  coimtry  tlianany 
performance  cxtai^t.  A  valuable  collectic«  of  hi» 
other  matheraatical  papers  are  preparing  for  the 
pre.'4,  and  mav  pcrhiuM  be  accompanied  by  a  new 
edition  of  his  Elements,  now  out  of  prinL  In  that 
department  of  science,  in  which  Leslie  and  Ivory 
have  acquired  so  great  end  weQ-mrrited  di^iBe> 
don,  Mr  West  was  their  earliest  teacher  and  pa- 
tron ;  and  to  the  some  master  they  and  others  will 
never  forget  how  deeply  they  are  indebted  ttit 
their  elementary  leiMxu  in  Mithem»Hct. 
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